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COUGH  COULOMB 

• 

COUGH,  a  violent  expiratory  moTement^  ex-  plenrisy,  pnenmoDia,  and  bronchitis;  at  other 
cited  by  some  stimulus  in  the  respiratory  organs,  times  painless,  but  exhausting,  as  in  the  parox- 
in  which  the  air  is  forcibly  expelled,  carrying  ysms  of  spasmodic  coughs.  Cough,  symptom- 
with  it  the  mucus  or  other  proaucts  accumula-  atic  of  other  than  pulmonary  disease,  is  not  ac- 
ted in  the  air  passages.  Any  irritation  from  acrid  companied  by  any  characteristic  phenomena  dis- 
yapors,  liquid  or  solid  foreign  bodies,  too  abun-  coyerable  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  The 
dant  or  morbid  secretions,  or  even  the  action  of  gravity  of  cough  as  a  symptom  depends  on  the 
cold  air  on  the  irritated  mucous  membrane,  may  disease  in  which  it  occurs ;  spasmodic  coughs 
produce  a  cough ;  the  impression  is  conveyed  generally  are  not  dangerous,  except  from  the 
to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre,  the  medulla  liability  to  rapture  of  vessels,  or  other  simply 
oblongata,  by  the  excitor  fibres  of  tlie  par  vagum,  mechanical  consequences.  For  the  relief  of 
and  the  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  to  the  ab-  cough  the  prescriptions  are  almost  innumerable, 
dominal  and  other  muscles  concerned  in  respi-  consisting  of  compounds  of  narcotics,  antispas- 
ration.  Coughing  occurs  when  the  source  of  modics,  demulcents,  expectorants,  and  altera- 
irritation  is  in  or  ^low  tlie  posterior  fauces ;  and  tives,  according  to  the  character  of  the  symp- 
sneezing  when  the  irritating  cause  acts  on  the  tom,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  &ncy  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.    The  act  of  coughing,  physician. 

as  defined  by  physiologists,  consists  in  a  long  COULOMB,  Chables  Atjguste  de,  a  French 
inspiration  which  fills  the  lungs ;  in  the  closure  philosopher,  bom  at  Angoul^me,  June  14. 1786, 
of  the  glottis,  when  the  expiratory  efifort  com-  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  23, 1806.  In  early  life  he 
mences ;  and  in  the  bursting  opeh  of  the  closed  was  sent  to  the  West  Ii^dies  as  an  engineer, 
glottis  by  the  sudden  blast  <^  air  forced  up  from  and  remained  there  employed  in  the  construc- 
the  air  passages.  The  cause  of  cough  may  be  in  tion  of  military  works  8  years.  In  1778  he 
the  respiratory  system,  or  it  may  be  symptom-  presented  to  the  academy  a  memoir  on  cohesion, 
atic  of  disease  in  the  digestive  and  other  organs,  and  in  1777  won  a  prize  for  improvements  in 
The  cough  in  laryngitis,  croup,  and  folliculitis  the  mariner's  compass,  and  in  1781  another  for 
arises  from  irritation  in  the  throat  and  larynx ;  a  theory  of  machines.  As  a  commissary  of  the 
in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  phtibisia,  government  he  won  great  praise  from  the  in- 
the  cause  is  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  Cough  may  habitants  of  Brittany  for  his  defence  of  their 
l)edry,asinthefirststageofplenrisy;orhumid,  interests  against  the  schemes  of  certain  pro- 
as in  certain  stages  of  pneumonia  and  in  advanced  jectors  of  canals^  and  was  publicly  honored  with 
consumption ;  this  act  may  be  single,  and  with  gifts  from  them.  Leaving  Paris  at  the  time 
distant  intervals,  or  paroxysmal  and  long  con-  of  the  revolution,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
tinned,  as  in  whooping  cough,  phthisis,  andbron-  education  of  his  children  and  the  study  of  elec- 
chial  catarrh ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  ring-  tricity.  His  published  memoirs  are  upon  the 
ing  metallic  sound,  as  in  croup  and  whooping  statical  questions  of  architecture ;  the  mariner's 
cough,  by  a  hollow  resonance  or  gurgling,  as  in  compass ;  modes  of  working  under  water ;  sim- 
phthisis  with  cavities,  and  by  hoarseness,  as  in  pie  machines  and  the  stiffness  of  ropes;  wind- 
laryngeal  disease.  The  character  of  the  cough  mills ;  the  force  of  torsion ;  a  stationary  compass, 
is  characteristic  of  certain  diseases;  that  of  in  which  the  needle  is  himg  by  floss  si& ;  electri- 
whooping  cough  and  €>f  croup  is  highly  diagnos-  city  and  magnetism,  to  which  he  devoted  9 
tic ;  in  pleurisy  it  is  dry  ana  hard ;  in  pneumo-  memoirs ;  the  friction  of  pivots ;  the  circulation 
nia,  generally  humid,  with  viscid  rusty  sputa ;  of  sap  in  the  poplar ;  the  work  of  day  labor- 
in  consumption  it  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  ers;  and  the  cohesion  of  fluids.  His  fame  rests 
affection ;  but  in  all  these,  taken  in  connection  principally  on  his  electrical  experiments  and 
with  other  symptoms,  the  cough  is  a  valuable  calculations.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  forces 
diagnostic  sign.  Many  r&les,  characteristic  of  of  electrici|;y  we  are  perhaps  as  much  indebt- 
morbid  changes,  are  only  or  best  recognized  in  ed  to  him  as  to  any  one.  In  private  character 
the  increased  respiration  after  coughing.  Cough  he  was  as  estimable  as  in  science  he  was  pro- 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  pain,  as  in  acute  found,  thorough,  and  exact 


6  COUNCIL 

COUNCIL  (Lat.  coneUiunL  an  assemblj  for  cons  have  voted  (St  Athanasins,  for  instance, 
consultation),  in  ecclesiastical  nistorj,  an  assem-  having  been  bat  a  deacon  when  he  took  the 
bly  of  bishops  legitimately  convoked,  to  deter-  leading  part  in  the  council  of  Nice)  are  excep- 
mine  questions  concerning  the  faith,  rites,  and  tional,  and  thought  to  be  founded  on  the  circnm- 
dvicipline  of  the  church.  Councils  are  either  stance  that  they  were  the  representatives  of 
provincial,  national,  or  general,  according  as  bishops.  The  pope,  in  person  or  by  legates, 
they  are  composed  of  the  prelates  of  a  province,  presiaes  over  the  council  and  directs  its  trans- 
anation,  or  of  all  Christendom;  and  their  Juris-  actions;  the  emperors  who  presided  in  some 
diction  is  of  corresponding  extent.  The  name  early  eastern  oouncils  having  aone  so  only  in  an 
is  also  ^ven  to  Uie  diocesan  synod,  called  bv  executive  and  protective  capacity.  The  deci- 
the  bishop  for  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  af-  sion  is  usually  according  to  the  majority  of  the 
fairs  of  his  diocese.  Provincial  councils  are  votes  cast ;  but  in  the  council  of  Constance  the 
ci^ed  and  presided  over  by  a  metropolitan  bish-  4  nations,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  £ng- 
op.  Their  chief  design  is  to  make  local  discipli-  land,  each  voted  separately.  General  councUs 
nary  regulations;  and  though  they  may  discuss  do  not  create  new  dogmas,  but  interpret  and 
ouestioDs  of  fmlh,  their  decisions  concerning  declare  what  was  originally  contained  m  Scrip- 
doctrines  have  no  force  unless  confirmed  by  the  ture  anft  tradition,  and  according  to  Roman  Ca- 
authority  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  general  tholic  belief  are  under  the  immediate  guidance 
oouncils  of  Basel  and  Trent  enjoined  that  pro-  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  andtherefore  infallible,  when 
vinoial  councils  should  be  held  once  in  8  years^  they  pronounce  concerning  matters  of  faith, 
but  in  recent  times  the  injunction  is  often  dis-  Their  infallibility,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
regarded.  In  France  no  metropolitan  bishop  is  questions  of  discipline,  history,  nolitics.  or  sci- 
permitted  to  call  a  council  unless  by  express  enoe,  nor  even  to  the  grounds  of  their  decision, 
sanction  of  the  civil  power.  National  coun-  nor  to  collateral  observations.  The  disciplinary 
oils  assemble  under  the  presidency  of  the  pri-  ordinances  are  usually  termed  canons  (eanones)^ 
mate  or  of  a  legate  of  the  holy  see ;  they  are  and  the  decisions  concerning  doctrines,  dogmas 
composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  a  kin^om,  and  (dogmata) ;  in  the  council  of  Trent,  on  the  con- 
are  called  hj  princes  for  the  regulation  of  nar  trary,  the  latter  were  styled  canons,  and  the 
tional  ecclesiastical  afBurs.  These  councils  were  former  distinguished  as  capita  or  decreta. — ^The 
frequent  in  France  under  the  first  2  lines  of  Roman  Catholic  church  recognizes  19  generid 
French  kings.  More  than  100  bishops  were  as-  councils :  that  of  Jerusalem,  held  by  the  i^s- 
sembled  by  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  1811,  to  con-  ties,  about  A.  D.  50 ;  the  1st  of  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
sider  the  right  claimed  by  him  of  nominating  nia,  convened  in  825 ;  Uie  1st  of  Constantino- 
bishops  and  cardinals.  As,  however,  they  sup-  ■  pie,  in  881 ;  the  Ist  of  Ephesus,  in  481 ;  that 
ported  the  resistance  made  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  of  Chalcedon,  in  451 ;  the  2d  of  Constantinople, 
to  the  imperial  designs,  they  were  oismissed  be-  in  558 ;  the  8d  of  Constantinople,  in  680 ;  the 
fore  they  had  passed  any  decision.  Among  the  2d  of  Nice,  iiw787 ;  the  4th  of  Constantinople, 
latest  national  councHs  are  that  of  Presburg,  in  in  869 ;  the  4  councils  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  in 
Hungary,  in  1822,  and  that  of  Wartzburg,  in  1128, 1189,  1179,  and  1215 ;  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Bavaria,  in  1849. — ^The  general  councils,  called  Lyons,  in  1245  and  1274;  that  of  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
also  oecumenical  (from  Gr.  ocicovfif  m^,  the  habita-  phiny,  in  1811 ;  that  of  Constance,  in  1414 ;  that 
ble  earth),  are  summoned  by  the  pope,  are  com-  of  Basel,  in  1481  (till  its  dissolution  by  the  pope) ; 

nd  of  all  the  bishops  of  C5hristenaom,  and  are  and  that  of  Trent,  in  1545.    The  council  of  Pisa 

med  to  adjudge  (questions  of  schism  and  her-  in  1409,  that  of  Florence  in  1489,  and  the  5th  of 

e8y,Deliefand  discipline,  which  afiect  the  univer-  Lateran  in  1512,  are  also  regarded  by  some  as 

Bid  church.    Though  the  first  8  general  councils  cecumenical.    The  conference  of  192  prelates  at 

were  convoked  by  the  Christian  emperors,  as  Rome  in  1854,  which  proclaimed  the  dogma  of 

Constantine,Theodosiu8,  and  Justinian,  it  was  be-  the  immaculate  conception,  was  not  a  counclL 

cause  the  church  did  not  then  extend  beyond  the  The  Greek  church  receives  as  authoritative  the 

limits  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  the  Roman  decisions  of  only  the  first  7  general  oouncils. 

emperor  had  the  same  rif^ht  to  call  a  general  The  Protestant  churches  genermly  admit  the  full 

council  which  after  the  division  of  the  empire  authority  of  none  of  them,  and  esteem  as  oecu- 

belonged  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  menicid  only  the  6  which  directly  followed  the 

kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  to  call  na-  i^MMtolic  council  of  Jerusalem.    The  synodical 

tional  councils.    It  is  moreover  maintained  by  assemblies  of  the  Protestant  churches,  as  the 

Roman  Catholic  writers  that  the  first  genend  councils  of  La  Rochelle  and  of  Dort  near  the 

councils  were  summoned  by  the  emperors  at  period  of  the  reformation,  the  general  synoda 

the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  tne  popes,  of  the  Evangelical  church  of  Germany,  and 

Bishops  and  their  representatives  alone  have  a  the  convocations  of  the  Anglican  church  at  the 

judicative  right  in  councils,  though  the  privi-  present  time,  cannot  in  their  nature  be  cecumen- 

lege  has  often  been  extended  to  abbots  and  the  icaL — ^The  most  complete  collections  of  the  acts 

generals  of  monastic  orders.    The  lower  orders  of  councils  are  those  of  Fathers  Labbe  and  Cos- 

of  the  clergy  and  the  doctors  of  the  church  may  sart  (Paris,  1671  et  seq^  18  vols.),  with  supple- 

be  invited,  and  may  participate  in  the  delibera-  ments  by  St.  Baluzius  (Paris,  1688  et  seq.) ;  Ilar- 

tions  of  the  assembly,  but  have  only  a  consulta-  douin  (Paris,  1715,  12  vols.);   Coleti  fVenice, 

tive  voice.    The  cases  in  which  priests  and  dea-  1728  ct  $eq^  28  vols.) ;  Mansi  (Florence,  1759-'98, 
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81  vols.) :  and  Disoh,  the  dmeilimlmcon^  em-  pendent  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  and  followed 
bracing  all  the  coancils  from  the  first  at  Jerosa-  him  in  his  jomneys  to  advise  him  on  public  af- 
lem  (Augsburg,  184d-'46,  2  vols.).  The  best  ool-  fairs.  The  number  of  councillors  of  state  va- 
lections  of  the  old  French  councils  are  that  of  ried  from  15  in  1418,  to  80  in  1678.  It  was 
8irmond  (Paris,  1629, 8  t<ms.),  with  supplements  limited  at  the  revolution  to  the  king  and  his 
by  La  Lande  (Paris,  1666) ;  of  the  later  French  ministers,  was  dissolved  in  1792,  and  was  insti- 
councils,  that  of  Odespun  ^aris,  1649) ;  of  Ger-  tuted  anew  in  the  year  VIII.,  when  it  was  di- 
man  councils,  that  of  Schannat,  Hartzheim^  vided  into  the  committees  of  litigation,  the 
8choll,andNeis8en(Cologne,1759-'90,llvols.);  interior,  finances,  and  war.  In  tiiese  commit- 
of  German  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  tees  were  elaborated  the  important  laws  of  the 
councils,  from  the  4th  century  to  the  council  of  consulate  and  the  empire.  This  council  was 
Trent,thatofBinterim(Mentz,1885-'48,7yol&);  modified  under  the  restoration,  and  now  con* 
and  of  Spanish  councils,  that  of  Aguirre  (Madrid^  sists  of  6  sections.  (See  Regnault's  ffUtoire  du 
1781  et  ieq.).  (The  history  of  particular  councils  conseil  d'etat  depuU  son  originejubqu'd  not  jours^ 
is  given  in  special  articles  under  the  names  of  1851.) — ^In  England,  the  Pbiyt  Counoil  was 
the  cities  in  which  they  were  held.)— In  political  formerly  the  adviser  of  the  kin^  in  all  weighty 
history,  the  term  council  is  variously  applied  to  matters  of  state,  a  function  which  is  now  offi- 
either  permanent  or  extraordinary  ^ehberative  cially  discharged  by  the  cabinet.  By  acts  2,  8. 
assemblies.  The  political  affairs  of  the  cantons  and  4  of  William  lY.,  a  judicial  committee  of 
ofSwitzerland  are  intrusted  to  councils.  Certain  the  privy  council  was  constituted  with  high 
courts  of  justice  in  France  were  formerly  termed  powers.  All  appeals  from  the  prize  and  admi« 
councils. — The  Counoil  of  Tks  was  the  secret  ralty  courts,  and  from  courts  in  the  plantations 
tribunal  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  instituted  m  abroad,  and  any  other  appeals  which  by  former 
1810,  after  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo,  and  com-  law  or  usage  had  been  made  to  the  high  court 
posed  originally  of  10  councillors  in  black,  to  of  admiralty  in  England,  and  to  the  lords  com- 
whom  were  soon  added  6  others  in  red,  and  missioners  in  prize  cases,  are  directed  to  be  made 
the  dose.  This  council  was  appointed  to  to  the  king  in  council.  These  appeals  are  then 
guard  the  security  of  the  state,  ana  to  antici-  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
pate  and  punish  its  secret  enemies,  and  was  council,  which  reports  on  them  to  his  migesty. 
armed  with  unlimited  power  over  the  life  and  This  committee  consists  of  the  chief  justice  of 
property  of  the  citizens.  All  its  processes  theking^sbench,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice- 
were  secret.  At  first  established  temporarily,  chancellor  of  England,  and  several  other  per- 
it  was  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  was  de-  sons,  ex  officio^  and  any  two  privy  councillors 
cliu*ed  perpetual  in  1885,  and  maintained  its  teay  be  added  by  the  king. — ^In  rrussia,  by  a  law 
power  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1797.— The  established  March  20, 1807,  the  council  of  state 
Counoil  of  thb  Anodents  (can»eil  dea  anciens)y  (Stoats  Hath)  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
in  France,  was  .an  assembly  instituted  by  the  family  who  have  attained  their  majority,  and  of 
constitution  of  the  year  UI.  (^adopted  in  the  the  highest  officers  of  the  state  who  e^oy  the 
year  lY.,  Sept.  28, 1795),  which  shared  the  special  confidence  of  the  king.  Its  decisions 
power  with  the  executive  directory,  and  com-  have  no  validity  without  the  royal  sanction, 
posed,  with  the  council  of  500,  the  legidative  — ^A  Council  of  Wab  is  an  assembly  of  the 
Dody.  It  had  250  members,  either  married  or  principal  officers  in  an  army  or  fieet,  called  by 
widowers,  domiciled  at  least  15  years  in  France,  the  officer  in  chief  command  to  deliberate  and 
and  one-third  of  ivhom  were  to  be  renewed  an-  advise  concerning  measures  to  be  taken.  The 
nually.  It  sat  in  the  Tuileries,  in  Uie  hall  of  council  of  administration,  in  the  army  of  the 
tiie  convention,  and  had  the  power  to  change  United  States,  under  the  congressional  act  of 
the  residence  of  the  legislafive  body.  It  con-  July  5, 1838,  appoints  the  chaplain,  fixes  a  tariff 
firmed  or  rejected,  but  could  not  amend,  the  to  the  prices  of  sutlers'  goods,  and  makes  ap- 
measures  proposed  by  the  council  of  500.  It  propriadons  for  specific  objects  from  the  post 
was  overtnrown  on  tiie  18th  Brumaire. — ^The  and  regimental  funds. — In  some  of  the  United 
Counoil  of  Fivib  Hundbkd  (comeil  des  cinq'  States  there  are  bodies  termed  councils,  which 
eent8\  instituted  at  the  same  tame  as  the  conn-  are  elected  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  exec- 
cil  of  the  ancients,  was  composed  of  500  mem-  utive  part  of  his  office,  and  have  power  to  reject 
bers,  aged  at  least  80  years,  domiciled  10  years  or  confirm  his  nominations  to  office, 
in  France,  and  one-third  renewed  annually.  COUNSELLOR,  a  lawyer  whose  peculiar 
It  sat  in  the  hall  du  manege^  in  the  rue  de  function  is  pleading  in  public,  the  same  as  the 
Bivoli,  and  proposed  laws  which  were  read  8  English  barrister.  The  duties  of  a  counsellor 
times,  at  intervals  of  10  days.  On  the  18th  ana  attorney  at  law  are  usually  performed  by 
Fructidor,  year  Y.,  42  of  its  members  were  Uie  same  individual  in  the  United  States ;  but 
expelled,  but  it  recovered  its  power  with  the  in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  they 
revival  of  the  Jacobins,  and  was  violently  dis-.  are  distinct,  the  counsellor  being  retained  for 
solved  by  Napoleon,  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  oral  pleading  and  for  advice  on  intricate  law 
year  YIII.  (1799). — ^The  Council  of  Stats  points,  while  the  attorney  addresses  himself  to 
existed  under  various  names  in  France  from  the  advice  on  ordinary  matters,  to  the  practice  of 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  It  was  composed  chief-  the  courts,  and  to  communication  with  clients, 
ly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  was  de-  COUNT  (  Yr.  comte  ;  It  cante)^  a  title  of  no- 
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bilitj  nsed  in  most  countries  of  contineDtal  Ea«  €frc^(wh\ch  is  variously  derived  from  grau^  gray 
rope,  and  corresponding  with  that  of  earl  in  or  venerable;  from  ypo!^  to  write,  whence  the 
Great  Britain.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  medissval  Latin  word  graffare^  and  the  French 
eoma,  meaning  companion,  which,  under  the  greffier;  from  the  ancient  Grman  ge/era^  corn- 
republic,  designated  young  Romans  of  family  panion,  and  gere/a,  bailiffor  steward,  whence  the 
accompanying  a  proconsul  or  proprastor  during  English  sherifT)  first  appears  in  the  Salic  law  in 
his  governorship  or  command,  in  order  to  ac-  the  form  of  grafio.  With  the  development  of 
quire  a  practical  Knowledge  of  political  and  mili-  the  feudal  ^stem,  as  well  as  of  that  of  imperial 
tary  affairs.  Under  the  empire  a  number  of  dignitaries  m  Germany,  we  find  there  counts 
persons  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  court,  puatine  (eomes^  txUatit,  palatintu^  iyalggrqf\ 
or  to  the  retinue  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  re-  presiding  over  the  supreme  tribunal;  constablcfl, 
ceived  the  title  of  comes,  with  some  addition  afterward  marshals  ^5toZ^^rq^;  district  counts 
designating  their  function  or  office.  Comites  (Gaugraf) ;  counts  aeputy  {Sendgrq/y^  controlv 
as  well  as  jurisconsulti  surrounded  the  emperor  lers  of  me  preceding;  margraves  {Mathgrafy, 
when  sitting  as  judge,  to  assist  him  in  the  hear-  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  frontiers 
ing  of  causes,  which  were  thus  judged  with  the  {Mark) ;  landgraves  (Landgraf),  counts  of  larige 
same  authority  as  in  full  senate.  This  mark  of  possessions;  burggraves  (Burggrqf)^  command- 
office  was  first  converted  into  a  title  of  dignity  ers,  and  afterward  owners  of  a  fortified  town 
by  CoDstantine  the  Great.  As  such  it  was  soon  {Burg\  &c  With  the  decline  of  the  imperial 
conferred  not  only  on  persons  of  the  palace,  or  power  most  of  these  titles  became  hereditary, 
compamons  of  the  prince,  but  also  on  most  kinds  as  well  as  the  estates  or  territories  with  which 
of  higher  officers.  These  dignitaries,  according  they  were  connected,  the  dignity  and  possessions 
to  Eusebius,  were  divided  into  8  classes,  of  which  of  die  counts  ranking  next  to  those  of  the  dukes 
the  first  received  the  distiqguishing  appellation  in  the  empire.  B^  ^ere  were  also  counts 
of  illustrious,  the  second,  that  of  most  renowned,  whose  title  depended  solely  on  their  office,  as 
and  the  third,  that  of  most  perfect  The  senate  counts  of  the  wood,  of  the  salt,  of  the  water,  of 
was  composed  of  the  first  two.  Among  the  mills,  &c.  The  dignity  of  eonnt  is  now  merely 
multitude  of  officers  who,  at  this  period  of  the  a  hereditary  tiUe,  mosUy  attached  to  the  posses- 
Roman  empire,  were  dignified  by  the  title  of  sion  of  certain  estates,  and  bestowed  by  the 
comes,  and  of  whom  some  served  in  a  civil,  some  monarch,  but  including  neither  sovereignty  nor 
in  a  legal,  and  others  in  a  religious  capacity,  we  jurisdiction,  though  connected  in  some  states 
find  comites  of  the  treasury,  of  sacred  expendi-  with  the  peerage,  as  was  the  case  for  instance 
tures,  of  the  sacred  council,  of  the  palace,  of  the  under  the  late  constitution  of  Hungary.  In 
chief  physicians,  of  commerce,  of  grain,  of  th#  England,  where  ^e  wife  of  the  earl  is  still 
domestics,  of  the  horses  of  the  prince  or  of  the  termed  countess,  the  dignity  of  count  was  at- 
stable  {comes  stctbuli^  the  origin  of  the  modem  tached  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  to  the  prov- 
constable),  of  the  houses,  of  the  notaries,  of  the  inces  or  counties  of  the  realm,  and  given  m  fee 
laws,  of  the  boundaries  or  marks  (the  origin  of  to  his  nobles.  The  German  term  has  been 
the  later  margrave  and  marauis),  of  the  harbor  adopted  by  several  nations  of  Europe,  as  for  in- 
of  Rome,  of  heritages,  &c.  Most  of  these  titles  stance  by  the  Poles  (hrabid),  Russians  (graf}y 
were  imitated,  with  dight  modifications,  in  the  and  Hungarians  (grSf)- 
feudal  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  GOUKTERPOINT.  See  Habmont, 
Roman  empire.  Thus  we  can  easily  trace  in  some  COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  the  out- 
of  the  above  mentioned  titles  the  origin  of  the  er  slope  or  boundary  of  a  ditch.  The  inner 
modem  grand  almoner,  grand  master  of  ceremo-  slope  is  called  eaearpe.  The  term  is  applied 
nies,  grand  master  of  the  royal  household,  grand  also  to  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its  para- 
equerry,  &c,j  in  which  the  word  grand  is  used  pet  and  glacis,  as  when  the  enemy  is  said  to  be 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  comes.  Under  lodged  in  the  counterscarp, 
the  Franks  counts  appear  as  governors  of  cities  COUNTERSIGN,  the  signature  of  a  secreta- 
or  districts,  next  in  rank  to  the.  dukes,  command-  ry  or  other  public  officer  U>  attest  that  a  writ- 
ing in  time  of  war,  and  admini:^ring  iustice  in  ing  has  been  signed  by  a  superior.  Thus  the 
time  of  peace.  Charlemagne  divided  his  whole  certificates  recognovit,  relegit^  et  subscripsit  are 
empire  into  small  dbtricts  (pagi,  Ger.  Gaue\  common  on  charters  granted  by  kings  in  the 
governed  by  counts,  whose  duties  are  minutely  siiddte  ages. — In  military  affairs,  the  counter- 
described  in  the  capitularies  of  the  monarch,  sign  is  a  particular  word  given  out  by  the  high- 
The  Prankish  counts  had  also  their  deputies  or  est  in  command,  intrusted  to  those  employed 
vicars  (missi  or  vicarii^  whence  our  viscount  or  on  duty  in  camp  and  garrison,  and  exchanged 
viee-eomei).  Under  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  between  guards  and  sentinels. 
kingsoflVance  the  dignity  of  the  counts  became  COUNTY  (Fr,  eomte),  in  Great  Britain  and 
hereditary ;  they  even  usurped  the  sovereignty,  some  of  the  British  colonies,  and  in  most  of  the 
and  their  encroachments  remaiued  unchecked  United  States  of  America,  a  political  division 
even  after  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  nearly  corresponding  to  a  province  of  Prussia 
was  himself  the  son  of  the  count  of  Paris,  and  or  a  department  of  France.  It  is  synonymoos 
it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  with  shire,  with  which  designation  it  is  often 
that  their  territories  became  by  degrees  reunited  interchanged  in  England,  but  never  in  Ireland, 
with  the  crown.    The  German  term  for  count,  The  division  of  England  ioteshires  or  counties^ 
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though  poDDlarly  attributed  to  Alfred,  was  prob-  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  ofWestminster 

My  of  earlier  date,  since  several  of  them,  as  Kent,  abbey. 

Sussex,  and  Essex  are  nearly  identical  with  an-  COURCELLES,  Thobcab  de,  a  French  theolo- 
cient  Saxon  kingdoms.  There  are  now  62  coun-  gian,  bom  in  1400,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23, 1469. 
ties  ia  England  and  Wales,  88  in  Scotland,  and  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  of 
82  in  Ireland.  The  county  is  an  administrative  which  institution  he  became  one  of  the  bright- 
division,  and  its  principal  officers  are  a  lord  lieu-  est  ornaments.  In  1430  he  was  chosen  rector 
tenant,  who  has  command  of  the  militia;  a  custos  of  that  university,  and  in  1481  was  made  canon 
rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  archives ;  a  of  Amiens,  Laon,  and  Th6ronanne.  He  took  a 
sheriff  a  receiver-general  of  taxes,  a  coroner,  prominent  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  an  under-sheriff,  and  a  Joan  of  Arc,  but  was  not  present  at  her  execu- 
derk  of  the  peace.  The  assize  court,  county  tion.  Intheprocessof  her  rehabilitation  in  1456 
court,  and  hundred  courts,  are  the  chief  judicial  he  made  no  excuse  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair, 
tribunals.  There  are  in  England  8  counties  pala-  COURIER  DE  M£r£,  Paul  Loins,  a  French 
tine,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Durham,  the  earl  of  scholar  and  publicist,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  4, 1772, 
eachof  which  had  all  tneyt^ra  re^a^ia,  or  rights  murdered  near  Veretz  (Indre-et-Loire),  April 
of  sovereignty,  in  his  shire.  The  first  two  of  10,  1825.  Having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
these  have  been  long  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  tion,  he  took,  whUe  in  the  army  of  Italy,  every 
Durham,  previously  governed  by  its  bishop,  was  opportunity  of  visiting  libraries  and  works  of 
annexed  in  1886.  The  United  States  are  divided  art,  and  denounced  in  his  private  correspond- 
into  counties,  with  tibe  exception  of  South  Caro-  ence  the  spoliation  of  the  latter  by  the  French 
lina  (divided  into  districts)  and  Louisiana  (divid*  soldiery.  Returning  to  France  in  1800,  he  at- 
ed  into  parishes!.  In  each  county  there  are  tracted  the  attention  of  Hellenists  by  the  publi- 
county  officers  who  superintend  its  financial  af«  cation  of  his  remarks  upon  Schweighuuser^s 
fairs,  a  county  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  edition  of  Atheneeus.  In  1806  he  was  again 
stated  sessions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  with  the  army,  stationed  in  dangerous  and  iso- 

COUP  (French),  a  blow,  is  used  in  various  lated  parts  of  Calabria,  and  afterward  at  Naples 

connections  to  denote  a  sudden,  decisive  action,  and  Portici,  v^ere  he  occupied  his  leisure 

as  coup  de  main^  in  military  language,  a  prompt,  hours  in  transming  Xenophon's   treatise  on 

unexpected  attack ;  c(mp  cTcnf,  in  the  same,  a  cavalry,  and  on  equitation.    Censured  for  lin- 

rapid  conception  of  the  advantages  and  disad-  gering  in  Rome  and  Florence  instead  of  attend- 

vantagesofpositionand  arrangement  in  a  battie;  ing  to  his  duties,  he  threw  up  his  commission, 

coup  ae  ffrace^  a  MUing  stroke,  finishing  the  tor-  but  rejoined  the  army  just  before  the  battle 

ments  of  the  victim ;  coup  de  thedtre^  a  sudden  of  Wagram,  after  which,  however,  he  left  it 

change  in  the  action ;  coup  de  soleiL  a  stroke  of  entirely.    While  in  Florence,  he  had  discov- 

the  sun ;   coup  d^Stat^  a  sudden,  arbitrary,  and  ered    in  the  Lauren tian  library  an  unedited 

forcible  measure  in  politics,  used  mostiy  for  the  manuscript  of  Longus,  '^  Daphnis  and  Chloe,'^ 

violent  overthrow  of  a  constitution.  which  he  published  in  Greek  and  French  in 

COUPON  (Fr.  eouper,  to  cut),  an  interest  1810.  Having,  however,  in  copying  the  raanu- 
certificate  attached  to  the  bottom  of  bonds  on  script,  accidentally  blotted  it  with  ink,  he  was 
which  the  interest  is  payable  at  particular  pe-  accused  of  doing  so  purposely,  and  ultimate- 
riods.  There  are  as  ibany  of  these  certificates  ly  expelled  from  Tuscany,  while  the  27  remain- 
as  there  are  payments  to  be  made,  and  at  each  ing  copies  of  the  52  he  had  printed  were  seized 
payment  one  of  them  is  cut  off  and  delivered  by  the  Tuscan  government  This  proceeding 
to  the  payer.  was  probably  prompted  by  Courier's  castigation 

COURAYER,  PiERSB  Franqois  le,  a  Roman  of  the  Florentine  libranr  authorities  in  a  spirited 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  Vernon,  Norman-  letter  addressed  to  M.  Kenouard,  and  prefixed  to 
dy.  1681,  died  in  England.  1776.  He  had  t^en  his  Longus.  On  his  final  return  to  France  in 
rernge  in  England  (1728)  in  consequence  of  a  1814,  he  married,  at  the  age  of  42,  a  young  lady 
'^  Defence  of  English  Ordinations.'^  which  he  of  18,  a  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  Hellenist 
had  published  (1728)  as  a  result  or  the  con  vie-  Clavier.  The  restoration  gave  him  opportuni- 
tions  to  which  he  was  brought  by  a  correspond-  ties  of  trying  his  strength  in  politics.  He  de- 
ence  with  Archbishop  Wake.  The  correspond-  nounced  the  follies  of  the  new  administration 
ence  took  place  while  Courayer  was  canon  of  in  numerous  pamphlets,  which  produced  a  strong 
St.  Genevieve,  and  professor  of  theology  and  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  but  involvea 
philosophy.  The  university  of  Oxford  confer-  Courier  in  troubles  with  the  government,  and 
red  on  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  he  was  arrested  on  several  occasions.  His  most 
Queen  Caroline  settled  a  pension  of  £200  on  effective  pamphlet.  Pamphlet  dee  pamphlets^ 
him  for  a  French  translation  of  Father  PauPa  appeared  m  1824,  and  was  called  by  his  biog* 
"History  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  He  also  rapher,  Armand  Carrel,  "the  last  note  of  the 
translated  Sleidan's  "History  of  the  Reforma-  expiring  swan,"  ibr  during  the  spring  of  the 
tion,"  and  wrote  several  theological  works.  He  following  year  he  was  found  shot  near  his 
entertained  many  religious  opinions  contrary  country  seat.  Five  years  later  it  was  ascertain- 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  ed  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  his  game- 
Rome,  but  declared  himself,  two  years  before  keeper,  Fremont,  who  had  died  of  apoplexy, 
his  death,  stiU  a  member  of  her  communion,  but  na  due  was  discovered  to  the  motive  which 
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prompted  him  to  the  deed.    Courier's  pam*  M.  de  Brevem,  who  resides  in  Mitan^  while  the 

phlets  are  masterpieces  of  style.  They  have  been  general  direction  of  affairs  devolyes  upon  the 

published,  together  wiUi  his  translations  from  goTernor-general  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  1859 

the  Greek  and  other  works,  in  Paris,  1884^  in  Prince  Italiski. 

4  vols.,  and  reprinted  by  Didot  in  1  vol.  The  COURT  (Lat.  curiOj  the  senate  honse)^  in  the 
best  edition  of  his  translation  of  Longos  is  that  early  middle  ages,  the  feudal  lord  and  his  fam- 
of  1825.  ily,  with  their  companions  and  servants — all  the 
COURLAND,  or  Kttbland,  one  of  the  Baltic  persons,  collectively  regarded,  who  occupied  the 
provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  N.  by  various  departments  of  a  feudal  castle.  After 
the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia,  £.  by  the  govern-  the  rise  of  the  modern  monarchies  the  name 
ment  of  Vitepsk,  S.  by  that  of  Kovno,  and  W.  by  was  given  by  preeminence  to  the  family  of  the 
the  Baltic  sea;  area,  10,608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  sovereign  and  their  attendants,  the  residents  in 
539,270.  The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  but  the  royal  palace.  Pomp  and  obeisance  had 
interspersed  with  some  hills,  the  highest  of  waited  on  the  ancient  Roman  and  oriental  mas« 
which  has  an  elevation  of  700  feet.  The  prov-  ters  of  empires,  and  when  Charlemagne  founded 
ince  contains  a  great  many  forests,  especially  the  empire  of  the  West  he  adopted  the  titles 
of  pine  and  fir,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  and  ceremonial  which  were  in  use  in  the  palace 
less  than  800  lakes  and  ponds,  beside  a  large  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  mar- 
number  of  small  streams  and  brooks,  and  sev-  riage  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  with  the  Byzan- 
eral  rivers.  Among  the  larger  rivers  are  the  tine  princess  Tneophania,  also  contributed  to 
Dana,  AAj  and  Windau.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  ^read  in  Europe  the  usages  of  the  imperial 
but  when  properly  tilled  is  productive.  The  court  of  the  Orient.  The  caurs  plenties,  whic^ 
principal  products  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  followed  the  establishment  of  royal  over  feudal 
peas,  beans,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed.  Clay,  supremacy,  were  assemblages  of  all  the  nobilitj 
iron,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  found,  and  are  of  the  kingdom  around  the  monarch.  Charles 
wrought  to  some  extent.  The  manufactures  Y.  in  vain  sought  to  introduce  permanently  into 
are  unimportant.  The  province  is  formed  of  the  German  courts  the  severe  and  stately  man- 
the  old  duchies  of  Courland^md  Semigallia,  ners  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the  Spanish  reverences 
united  with  the  ancient  bislreprio  of  Pilten^  and  bending  of  the  knee  were  soon  succeeded 
and  the  district  of  Polangen,  which  once  form-  by  the  fashion  of  merely  bowing  the  head.  The 
ed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lithuania.  It  is  divid-  French  court,  as  organized  by  Francis  L,  became 
ed  mto  5  arrondissements,  each  of  which  is  sub-  a  model  of  politeness  and  taste  to  all  Europe, 
divided  into  2  captaincies.  It  has  2  shipping  Affirming  that  "  a  court  without  ladies  is  a  year 
ports,  Libau  and  Windau.  Capital,  Mitau.  The  without  spring,  and  a  spring  without  roses," 
predominant  religion  is  Protestantism,  and  the  this  monarch  introduced  more  of  elegance  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  consis-  freedom  into  society,  and  substituted  the  spirit 
tory  of  Mitau.  There  are  about  15,000  members  of  gallantry  for  that  of  courtesy.  A  distinction 
of  the  Greek  church  and  45,000  Roman  CatholicSi  was  made  between  the  severe  manners  of  the 
who  together  possess  but  19  churches,  and  are  palace  and  the  freer  etiquette  allowed  in  the 
subject  respectively  to  the  bishops  of  Siamogitia  neld  and  in  travelling.  The  French  court  ob* 
and  Pskof.  There  are  also  many  Jews,  Poles,  tained  its  highest  prestige  for  wit  and  grace 
Russians,  and  various  residents  of  other  nations,  under  Louis  XIY.  In  England,  the  courts  of 
among  whom  are  the  Erewincks,  a  race  of  Fin-  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne  have  been  most 
nish  descent.  The  nobility  and  the  city  popula-  illustrious  for  the  learned  and  witty  men  that 
tion,  and  the  higher  classes  generally,  are  of  Ger-  attended  them,  and  that  of  Charles  II.  was 
man  descent,  while  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  most  famous  for  its  gayety.  The  court  Urn  is 
classes  are  chiefly  of  Lettish  origin.  Courland  any  peculiarity  of  manner  imitated  from  the 
was  ruled  for  a  long  time  by  sovereign  dukes,  personal  habit  of  the  sovereign.  The  Spanish 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Polish  crown.  By  the  language  was  spoken  in  the  German  imperial 
marriage  in  1710  of  Duke  Frederic  WUliam  court  till  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
with  the  princess  Anna  of  Russia,  the  influence  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Italian.  Near 
of  that  empire  became  predominant  in  Courland.  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  French  had  be- 
lt was  strengthened  in  the  following  year,  when  come  the  usual  court  language  in  all  the  conn- 
after  the  duke^s  death  Anna  was  appointed  tries  on  the  continent,  but  about  the  beginning 
regent)  under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  the  present  century  was  partially  succeeded 
After  Annans  accession  to  the  Russian  throne  in  by  the  German  in  most  of  tne  German  courts. 
1730,  her  uncle  Ferdinand  officiated  as  duke  of  — The  right  of  admittance  or  presentation  at 
Courland  until  his  death  in  1787.  Subsequently  court  belonged  originally  only  to  the  nobility, 
the  duchy  was  ruled  by  Annans  favorite,  the  It  was  extended  also  to  the  higher  clergy,  and  to 
adventurer  Biron,  who  died  in  1772,  and  be-  some  distinguished  persons,  as-  great  artists  or 
queathed  it  to  his  eldest  son  Peter.  The  latter,  scholars,  whose  accomplishments  were  regarded 
filing  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country,  was  as  giving  them  personal  nobility.  The  reign 
obliged  to  cede  Courland  to  Catharine  II.  in  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  period  of  the 
1795.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  French  revolution  relaxed  the  conditions  of 
Russia,  though  retaining  some  ancient  privileges,  presentation,  though  Napoleon  in  his  new  im- 
The  civil  governor  of  Courland  is  now  (1859)  perial  court  revived  aU  the  dignities  and  strict- 
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ness  of  ceremonial  which  had  existed  under  the  pervisory  power  for  the  correction  of  the  errors 
old  rSi^ime,  The  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents  of  inferior  tribunals.  The  assemblies  of  the 
and  others  at  oonrt  is  determined  partly  by  the  people,  both  the  eenturiata  and  tri^ta,  had  in- 
relative  rank  of  states,  important  republics,  as  deed  a  judicial  power,  but  it  was  exercised  in 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  receiving  the  hearing  of  cases  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  same  honors  as  kingdoms ;  and  partly  by  those  chiefly  of  persons  charged  with  capital 
the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  sovereign,  since  offences.  Bat  in  civil  causes  (jvdicia  privata) 
nearly  all  the  European  dynasties  are  united  to  there  was  not  properly  an  appeal  from  the  judg- 
each  other  by  feunily  ties.  ment  of  the  praetor,  or  of  the  judges  (or  more 
COURT,  in  law,  an  institution  having  a  two-  properly  juries)  appointed  by  him.  The  near- 
fold  object,  viz. :  the  conservation  of  public  est  approach  to  it  was  the  power  exercised  by 
order  by  the  suppression  of  violence  and  crime,  the  prsBtor  in  certain  cases  of  setting  aside  the 
and  the  ai^udicatlon  of  disputes  on  civil  mat-  sentence  of  thejtidiees  for  fraud,  and  so  the  as- 
ters between  tiie  individuals  c6nstitutinga  com-  sistance  of  the  tribunes  was  sometimes  invoked 
munity.  The  first  of  these  is  most  prominent  against  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the  prestor  him- 
in  a  rude  state  of  society;  the  latter,  in  an  self.  Under  the  imperial  government  an  ap- 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  In  the  earlier  peal  was  allowed  from  all  inferior  judges  to  the 
and  ruder  condition,  the  laws  have  principal  emperor,  which  was  in  fact  usually  heard  by  a 
reference  to  protection  from  personal  violence,  court  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and 
and  the  judicial  fimction  is  ohiefiy  exercisea  distinguished  jurists.  Even  this  court  was  not, 
in  rendering  speedy  justice  to  the  offenders,  however,  strictly  subject  to  the  rules  which  are 
Anotiier  peculiar  distinction  is  also  observable  in  modem  times  deemed  essential  to  an  ap- 
in  the  administration  of  laws  at  the  different  pellate  court.  It  not  only  decided  cases  brought 
periods  above  referred  to.  In  the  earlier,  it  is  before  it  by  appeal  from  the  final  judgments  of 
vested  in  the  executive,  which  at  that  time  inferior  tribunals,  but  would  take  original  juris- 
is  usually  the  sole  constituent  of  the  govern-  diction  in  many  cases  while  they  were  pending 
ment,  and  this  continues  to  be  the  character-  before  a  subordinate  court,  and  not  merely 
istic  of  every  nation  whose  advance  >  beyond  made  decisions  (deereta)  in  such  cases,  but  also 
semi-barbarism  is  arrested,  or  whenever  from  gave  opinions  (retcripta)  to  magistrates  or  pri- 
a  state  of  partial  civilization  it  returns  again  vate  persons  upon  questions  proposed  by  them. 
to  its  original  rude  condition.  Such  was  the  — ^In  the  constitution  of  judicial  tribunals  under 
primitive  administration  of  laws  in  the  states  modem  European  governments  there  has  been 
of  Greece ;  the  king  or  chief  of  a  people  was  a  great  advance  beyond  the  Roman  in  all  of 
not  merelj^  a  military  leader,  but  also  a  judge ;  the  particulars  which  we  have  named  above 
and  this  is  now  the  case  in  oriental  autocra-  as  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  law. 
cies,  with  only  the  modification  that  where  the  The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  executive 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  large,  as  in  Turkey  functions  has  become  gradually  recognized  as 
or  Persia,  the  laws  are  administered  by  depu-  a  political  principle.  In  England  it  was  asserted 
ties,  but  who,  in  like  manner  as  the  sovereign  at  an  early  period  for  the  protection  of  personal 
of  a  small  state,  each  within  his  respective  freedom  against  royal  power,  but  it  was  imper- 
^strict,  perform  the  functions  of  executive  fectiy  carried  into  effect  until  within  the  last  2 
and  judicial  officers.  A  third  circumstance  centuries,  when  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  was 
may  be  observed,  viz. :  that  in  the  earlier  pe-  made  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
riod  a  large  discretion  is  exercised  in  judicial  The  clause  of  Magna  OhartiE^  Gommuniaplacita 
proceedings.  The  laws  being  few.  cases  will  nan  sequentur  curiam  nastram,  ged  teneantur  in 
octor  that  are  not  provided  for ;  ana  again,  per-  aliquo  loco,  though  seemingly  intended  for  the 
sonal  security  being  the  chief  object  had  in  mere  convenience  of  suitors,  by  prescribing  a 
view,  summary  justice  is  naturally  preferred  to  certain  place  for  the  trial  of  their  causes,  in- 
the  more  tardy  form  of  proceeding  which  would  stead  of  compelling  them  to  travel  about  with 
be  involved  by  a  regard  to  the  rules  of  evi-  their  witnesses  wherever  the  aula  regis  held  by 
dence  which  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  so-  the  king  in  person  might  be,  in  reality  had  the 
ciety.are  deemed  essential ;  indeed,  these  rules  effect  of  breaking  up  that  court,  and  ultimately 
are  an  after  growth,  and  require  a  long  expe-  of  establishing  the  several  courts  of  common 
rience  and  an  intellectual  habit  to  develop. —  pleas,  king^s  bench,  and  exchequer,  presided 
The  Roman  consuls  were  at  first  executive  and  over  by  justices  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
judicial  magistrates.  The  progress  of  the  peo-  The  king's  bench  alone,  which  retained  jurisdio- 
ple  in  civilization  was  indicated  by  their  de-  tion  of  criminal  cases,  continued  for  some  time 
mandof  some  check  upon  the  arbitrary  judg-  afterward  to  be  migratory,  whence  the  com- 
ment of  the  consuls  in  their  judicial  capacity,  mon  form  of  process  returnable  to  that  court 
which  led  to  the  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  was  ttbicumque  fuerimtu  ;  and  this  prevailed 
12  tables;  a  still  further  advance  was  shown  in  after  the  court  became  fixed  like  the  others  at 
the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  consular  Westminster,  and  its  itinerancy  was  but  a  mere 
office,  and  the  appointment  of  the  praetor.  But  legal  fiction.  But  the  judges  of  all  these  courts 
although  the  Roman  mind  was  eminentiy  legal,  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  could  be  re- 
it  did  not  during  the  existence  of  the  republic  moved  by  him  at  will ;  and  this  power  of  re- 
attain  to  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  su-  moval  continued  until  by  statute  18  William  IIL 
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(1701)  it  was  enacted  that  the  commissions  of  court  the  person  charged  with  the  wrong.  This 
the  judges  should  be  quamdiu  $e  bene  gesserinty  was  called  ^e  common  law  side  of  the  court, 
instead  of  durante  heneplaeito  as  formerly,  and  The  old  forms  of  process  and  proceeding  pecu- 
that  they  should  be  removable  only  upon  an  ad-  liar  to  these  courts  have  been  recently  abrogated, 
dress  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  chan-  but  the  jurisdiction  acquired  by  them  remains, 
cellor  alone,  who  presides  over  the  department  Substantially  the  same  process  and  mode  of 
of  equity,  is  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  pleading  is  now  used  in  the  three  courts,  by 
of  the  king,  and  his  office  is  held  entirely  by  a  stat.  2  William  lY.,  c.  89  (1882),  and  other  acts, 
political  tenure.  There  are  4  courts  of  original  the  provisions  of  all  which  are  included  in  the 
and  general  jurisdiction,  viz. :  the  king^s  bench,  more  general  revision  by  stat.  15  and  16  Vic,  c. 
conunon  pleas,  exchequer,  and  chancery.  These  76  (1^2),  and  17  and  18  Vic,  c.  125  (1854).  As 
may  be  considered  the  outgrowth  of  the  com-  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
mon  law,  though  according  to  a  popular  mode  the  court  of  chancery,  see  article  Chancebt. 
of  expression  chancery  is  distinguished  from  From  all  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  house 
the  other  three,  as  if  not  of  common  law  origin,  of  lords.  There  are,  however,  some  intermedi- 
but  the  equity  administered  in  that  court  was  ate  appeals.  From  each  of  the  three  courts  it  has 
chiefly  indigenous.  The  ecclesiastical  and  admi-  been  long  the  practice  to  adjourn  cases  of  great 
ralty  courts,  on  the  otherhand,  derive  their  mo4e  importance,  before  judgment,  to  the  court  of 
ofadministering law  from  a  foreign  source, though  exchequer  chamber,  consisting  of  the  barons  of 
the  limit  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  is  pre-  the  exchequer,  the  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and 
scribed  by  acts  of  parliament,  or  by  long  usage,  justices  of  the  king^s  bench  and  common  pleas, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  statute.  There  is  also  an  appeal,  in  certain  cases  after 
The  court  of  king's  bench,  in  the  distribution  of  final  judgment,  to  the  same  court  (in  which  cases 
judicial  powers  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  an-  on  appefd  the  judges  of  the  court  from  which  the 
cient  aula  regis,  retained,  as  we  have  mentioned,  appeal  is  taken  do  not  sit),  and  from  that  court 
jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases ;  but  to  this  was  an  appeal  lies  to  the  house  of  lords ;  and  so  in  all 
added  all  that  class  of  cases  which,  though  in  other  cases  which  are  not  reviewed  in  the  court 
reality  civil  actions  between  private  citizens,  of  exchequer  chamber.  Cases  in  chancery  are 
yet,  as  they  involved  an  allegation  of  force  (as  usually  heard  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
in  actions  for  trespass,  where  the  act  complain-  master  of  the  rolk  or  a  vice-chancellor,  from 
ed  of  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  VI  e^armis),  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancellor  (with 
were  deemed  ^tkm  criminal.  But  nowithstand-  whom  two  lords  justices  have  been  recently 
ing  this  narrow  limit  of  its  cognizance  of  civil  associated  for  the  hearing  of  appeals),  and  from 
cases,  it  remained  in  one  sense  the  highest  court  them  to  the  house  of  lords.  A  writ  of  error,  it 
in  the  realm.  It  has  always  been  the  represen-  is  said,  may  also  issue  from  the  king's  bench  to 
tative  of  the  king's  prerogative,  has  exercised  the  common  pleas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
authority  over  all  other  common  law  courts  so  rarely  used.  The  trial  of  all  common  law  causes 
far  as  to  restrain  them  within  their  proper  ju-  in  the  first  instance  is  before  itinerant  or  circuit 
risdiction  by  writ  of  prohibition,  and  has  always  judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  justice  of  one  of 
exercised  summary  power,  in  all  cases  not  other-  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster,  which  judges 
wise  provided  for,  to  compel  inferior  courts  and  are  sent  annually  into  every  county  of  the  king- 
magistrates  to  do  their  duty.  By  a  fiction  of  dom  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases 
law  it  has  also  acquired  jurisdiction  over  all  which  are  to  be  brought  before  a  jury.  They 
civil  cases  except  actions  relating  to  real  estate,  were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U., 
and  may  in  one  form  of  action,  viz.,  ejectment,  and  were  then  called  justices  in  eyre  {justiciarii 
even  try  titles  to  land;  which  fiction  consists  in  itinere),  but  are  now  designated  as  justices  of 
of  an  allegation  in  pleading  that  the  defendant  assize  and  nisi  prius.  Their  commission  also  au- 
has  been  arrested  upon  process  of  that  court  for  tiiorizes  them  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  which 
a  trespass,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  complains  part  of  their  duties  is  expressed  by  the  old  law 
against  him  for  another  and  the  real  cause  of  phrases  of  oyer  and  terminer  (to  hear  and  de- 
action.  The  court  of  conmion  pleas  had  origi-  termine),  and  general  gaol  delivery  ;  the  for- 
nally  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  merely  civil  ac-  mer  relating  to  cases  upon  which  an  indictment 
tions  not  involving  any  criminal  offence,  and  it  is  found  by  a  grand  jury  at  the  same  circuit,  the 
still  retains  sole  cognizance  of  actions  relating  to  latter  to  indictments  previously  found  upon 
realty  except  ejectment,  which,  as  before  men-  which  there  had  been  an  arrest  and  iniprison- 
tioned,  may  be  also  brought  in  the  king*8  bench,  ment  of  the  parties  indicted.  The  commissions 
The  business  of  the  court  of  exchequer  was  ori-  of  assize  and  nisi  prius  relate  to  civil  causes, 
ginally  the  collection  of  debts  dae  to  the  crown,  Assize  in  the  old  English  law  was  the  name  ap- 
the  proceeding  for  which  was  by  bill,  somewhat  plied  to  the  trial  of  issues  relating  to  the  free- 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  chancery,  whence  this  hold,  by  a  species  of  jury  called  recognitors, 
was  called  the  equity  side  of  the  court ;  but  juris-  who  were  allowed  to  decide  upon  their  own 
diction  was  obtained  of  all  personal  actions  by  personal  knowledge  without  the  examination  of 
a  fiction,  viz.,  an  allegation  that  the  king's  debt-  witnesses ;  in  modem  law  the  term  designates 
or  hath  suffered  an  injury  whereby  he  is  less  issues  in  actions  relating  to  real  estate.  If  in 
able  to  pay  his  debt,  quo  minus  »ufficien$  exiatit,  prius  is  a  phrase  in  the  writ  issued  to  the  sher- 
whereupon  he  was  allowed  to  implead  in  this  iff  for  the  summoning  of  a  jury,  by  which  he  is 
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comnianded  to  bring  tbem  before  tbe  conrt  at  revolntion.    Henry  IT.  establisbed  presidences 

Westminster  at  a  certain  day  in  term,  nnless  be-  (prendiaux)  in  tbe  principal  cities,  reserving 

fore  that  time  tbe  JQstices  of  assize  sbooldcome  to  the  parlemenU  only  the  more  considerable 

into  his  county ;  and  as  tbe  lostioes  according-  causes  and  inspection  of  tbe  inferior  courts, 

ly  come,  tbe  sheriff  returns  we  writ  at  tbe  court  Tbe  parlemenU^  wbich  originally  consisted  of 

of  assizes. — ^InFrance,  tbe  administration  of  jus-  tbe  peers  of  France,  were  finally  composed  of 

tice,  which  originally  belonged  to  and  was  ex-  lawyers  appointed  by  the  king.     They  were 

ercised  by  tbe  suzerains  or  feudal  lords  in  per-  abolished  in  1790,  and  in  their  palce,  so  far  as 

son,  was,  by  a  process  similar  to  what  took  place  respected  appellate  jurisdiction,  was  substituted 

•  in  England,  vested  in  certain  officers  appomted  tbe  court  of  cassation.    This  court  was  com- 

for  that  purpose,  who  at  first  were  considered  posed  of  52  judges,  who,  by  the  cha/rU  cansti- 

as  the  mere  deputies  of  the  suzerain,  but  were  tutioneUe  of  1814,  received  their  appointment 

afterward  recognized  as  having  independent  of-  from  the  king,  but  were  not  removable.    Tri- 

ficial  functions.     One  peculiarity  prevailed  in  bunals  of  appeal  were  created  a  few  years 

all  tbe  seigniories,  viz.,  that  whether  tbe  sei-  after  the  establishment  of  the  court  of  cassa- 

gneur  or  his  deputy,  orthe  latter  judicial  magis-  tion  (1802),  whicb  after  tbe  restoration  were 

trate  (under  tbe  name  of  baillt)^  presided,  it  was  called  eours  royales,  and  under  Napoleon  III. 

necessary  for  the  ad[judioation  of  any  question  eours  imperialea.    The  exact  limits  of  the  juris- 

to  call  together  tbe  principal  vassals,  who  in  diction  of  tbe  latter  courts  and  of  tbe  court  of 

£Bict  constituted  a  court,  although  at  first  they  cassation  are  not  defined  with  much  precision, 

were  spoken  of  rather  as  advisers  of  tbe  sei-  Tbe  court  of  cassation,  whicb  now  consists  of 

fneur  than  as  judges ;  but  afterward,  when  the  45  judges,  3  vice-presidents,  and  a  president,  is 
aillies  held  the  courts,  they  were  obliged  to  divided  into  3  chambers,  viz. :  a  chamber  of  re- 
submit every  case  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  assem-  quests,  a  chamber  of  civil,  and  a  chamber  of 
bled  vassals,  who  then  began  to  be  called  peers,  criminal  cassation.  Demands  in  cassation  (appli- 
These  courts  decided  all  questions  between  tbe  cations  for  reversal  of  judgment)  are  first  heard 
vassals  themselves  or  between  vassal  and  sei-  by  the  chamber  of  requests,  which  either  rejects 
gneur,  except  that  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  such  them  or  sends  tbem  to  one  of  tbe  other  chambers 
questions  were  excluded  as  invloved  a  contest  to  be  adjudicated.  Tbe  appeal  to  tbe  cours  «m- 
between  the  seigneur  and  tbe  vassals  generally,  perialei  is  directly  from  the  tribunals  of  first  in- 
which  questions  were  brought  before  tbe  suzer-  stance,  tribunattx  civil  cTarrandissement^  which 
ain  or  superior  lord  of  whom  tbe  seigneur  held,  are  the  same  that  were  established  in  1790  under 
In  other  cases,  where  tbe  seigneur  remsed  to  de-  the  name  of  tHbunaux  de  district, — ^This  brief 
cide,or  interfered  with  the  proper  administration  review  of  tbe  courts  of  the  two  countries  of  Eu- 
of  right,  an  appeal  was  often  made  to  the  su-  rope  most  celebrated  for  their  jurisprudence, 
perior  lord;  and  so  also  for  an  unjust  judgment,  wUl  sufficiently  illustrate  bow  far  they  fulfil 
probably,  however,  only  in  a  case  of  fiagrant  vio-  tbe  conditions  of  a  sound  administration  of  jus- 
lation  of  right.  The  former  appeal  was  called  tice  in  two  particulars,  viz. :  freedom  from  ex- 
en  d^aut  de  droit^  the  latter  en  faux  jugement.  ecutive  control,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  correc- 
In  either  case,  however,  the  ground  of  tbe  ap-  tion  of  errors  by  a  review  of  the  first  judgment 
peal  was  some  misconduct  of  the  seigneur  or  bis  in  an  appellate  court.  There  are,  however, 
representative,  and  not  strictly  for  a  review  of  other  important  considerations  to  whicb  we 
a  case  fairly  conducted.  But  instead  of  such  may  properly  advert.  Judges  should  be  inde- 
appeal,tbe  vassal  who  thought  himself  affgrieved  pendent  not  only  of  executive  influence,  but 
by  the  judgment  of  bis  seigneur  could  cnallenge  also  of  all  personal  responsibility  to  litigant  par- 
mm  to  combat,  first  renouncing  fealty  to  him.  ties.  There  is  a  singular  feature  in  tbe  Frencb 
From  these  seigneurial  courts  subsequently  grew  law  wbich  indicates  either  a  low  state  of  judi- 
np  tbe  parlementB.  There  was  at  nrst  but  one,  cial  integrity  or  an  entire  oversight  of  an  im- 
VIZ.,  the  court  of  tbe  kins.  The  first  Capetian  portant  principle  of  jurisprudence.  By  a  pro- 
sovereigns  created  4  grand  bailliages  to  hear  ap-  ceeding  called  prise  d  pctrtie,  which  has  been 
peals  fi^m  all  judgments  rendered  in  tbe  courts  recognized  fVom  an  early  period,  a  judge  is  lia- 
of  the  seigneurs,  and  to  judge  in  the  first  in-  ble  to  be  sued  by  tbe  party  against  whom  he 
stance  where  there  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdic-  has  rendered  judgment.  Tbe  old  rule  was,  that 
tion ;  but  these  tribunals  were  not  uniformly  be  could  be  maae  responsible  only  when  the 
acknowledged,  and  tbe  vassals  still  resorted  to  judgment  was  without  excuse  (doit  itreaffectee 
the  court  of  tne  king.  In  consequence  of  tbe  et  inexcuMohle) ;  by  an  ordinance  of  Francis  I. 
accumulation  of  business,  and  tbe  great  expense  (1540)  a  judge  was  not  liable  except  for  fraud 
of  attending  upon  that  court  at  various  places,  or  extortion  (sHl  fCy  a  doly  fraude^  au  con- 
Philip  tbe  Fair,  by  an  edict  in  1302,  made  the  cuMioh),  Still  be  was  subject  to  a  suit  for 
sitting  of  the  court  permanent  at'  Paris.  He  damages,  and  several  old  writers  conmiented 
also  established  a  por^ement  for  Languedoo.  The  strongly  upon  tbe  peril  to  society  in  subject- 
exchiqui^r  of  Normandy  was  fixw  at  Rouen  ing  judges  to  such  a  liability,  especially  for 
permanently  by  Louis  XII.,  and  was  entitled  by  judgments  in  criminal  proceedings.  But  not- 
Francils  I.  a  eour  de  parlement.  Others  were  withstanding  these  remonstrances,  the  proceed- 
afterward  establisbeo,  and  these  courts  con-  ing  has  always  been  and  still  is  allowed.  Mer- 
tmuied  to  be  tbe  appellato  tribunals  until  the  lin  mentions  a  number  of  cases  in  whicb  tbe 
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Judge  would  be  held  respoimible,  among  which  ment  aHeged  to  hare  been  committed  bj  him 
are :  1,  arresting  a  person  without  proper  com-  while  governor.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  if  it 
plaint)  except  in  case  of  flagrant  cnme  (hors  Is  had  been  done  jadioiallj  it  would  have  been  a 
ca$  de  fiagrant  delU) ;  2,  arrest  without  proof^  complete  bar  to  the  action,  but  as  governor  he 
or  for  an  offence  which  was  not  punishable  bj  had  no  such  exemption,  and  he  mentioned  sev- 
imprisonment;  8,  where  the  judge  has  exceed*  eral  cases  of  naval  officers  in  the  British  service 
ed  his  power  bj  taking  cognizance  of  a  matter  against  whom  actions  had  been  brought  and 
without  having  jurisdiction ;  4,  evoking  a  case  damages  recovered  for  acts  done  by  them  of- 
from  an  inferior  tribunal  under  pretext  of  an  fidallj  in  foreign  parts.  There  was  an  inter- 
appeal,  and  then  not  disposing  of  it.  The  pro-  esting  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  courts 
visions  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  lack  pre-  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Yates 
oision.  The  cases  of  prue  dpartietiTe:  1,  for  m.  Lansing,  which  was  an  action  against  die 
fraud  or  extortion,  in  the  language  of  the  ordi-  ehancellon  and  the  EnffUsh  doctrine  was  fully 
nance  of  Francis  I.;  2,  where  it  is  expressly  oonsiderea  and  sustained.  (6Johnson*sRep.282; 
prescribed  by  law ;  8,  where  the  law  has  de-  9  id.  876.)  The  same  exemption  from  private 
dared  judges  liable  for  damages ;  4,  if  the  judge  suit  on  account  of  jodicid  acts  which  is  given 
has  denied  justice.  (Code  de  prioMure^  §  606.)  to  judges  is  also  extended  to  jurors,  who,  by  the 
The  English  law,  on  the  contrary,  affords  an  English  and  American  law,  are  judges  of  facts. — 
ample  protection  to  judges.  The  rule  is,  that  no  Another  important  requisite  for  the  proper  ad- 
private  suit  will  lie  a^nst  judges  of  a  court  of  ministration  of  law  is  certainty  in  the  rules  of  de- 
general  jurisdiction,  either  for  error  of  judgment  cision.  A  discretionary  power  has  been  shown 
or  even  fbr  misconduct  in  their  judicial  funo-  by  oommon  experience  to  be  unsafe,  however 
tions ;  and  the  same  protection  is  extended  to  specions  the  idea  may  be  of  determining  eac^ 
indges  of  courts  of  ixtferior  jurisdiction  when  act-  case  upon  its  own  equity.  A  general  rule,  known 
ing  within  the  limit  of  their  authority.  For  offi*  beforenand  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  is  preferable 
cial  corruption,  or  other  criminal  conducLa  judge  to  an  oscillating  and  precarious  judgment,  al- 
may  be  impeadied  and  removed  from  office,  and  though  cases  of  individual  hardship  will  occur 
is  also  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  indict-  in  the  application  of  such  rules.  There  will, 
ment;  but  no  other  redress  is  allowed  to  a  however,  be  cases  not  foreseen  or  provided  for; 
suitor  who  may  have  sustained  injury  by  such  in  respect  to  these,£hall  the  judges  exercise  a  dis- 
misconduct.  If,  however,  a  judge  having  a  lim-  cretionary  power,  or  i^ould  there  be  a  judica- 
ited  jurisdiction  should  exceed  it,  that  is  to  sa^,  tory  to  take  special  cognizance  of  them,  or  lastly, 
should  undertake  to  act  in  a  matter  not  within  should  legislative  action  be  invoked?  Tiie  Ro- 
his  jurisdiction,  then  he  becomes  liable  to  a  suit  man  pnetors  intermingled  equitable  relief  with 
for  damages,  even  if  it  was  a  mere  mistake  of  their  judicial  decisions.  In  the  English  judi- 
ludgment.  Thus  the  court  of  Marshakea,  which  cial  system  the  court  of  chancery  has  had  an 
had  jurisdiction  only  of  cases  in  which  one  of  exclusive  but  still  limited  authority  to  give  relief 
the  parties  was  of  the  kins's  household,  or  tres-  in  certain  cases  upon  principles  of  equity  differ- 
passes  committed  within  uie  verge  of  the  court,  ing  from  the  strict  rules  of  law.  Yet  even  in  the 
naving  given  judgment  for  a  debt  of  which  they  administration  of  equity  that  court  soon  became 
had  no  cognizance  and  imprisoned  the  debtor,  bound  by  its  own  precedents,  from  which  it  was 
the  judges  and  even  the  miniBterial  officers  were  not  at  Uberty  to  depart,  and  the  chancery  law 
all  held  liable  to  damages,  the  proceeding  being  of  England  is  at  this  day  as  well  settied  as  the 
coram  non  judiee  (case  of  the  Marshabea,  10  law  administered  in  the  other  courts.  Bacon 
Ooke's  Rep.  68);  but  in  the  same  case  it  was  proposed  in  his  aphorisms  De  Juititia  Univer- 
said  that  where  a  court  has  jurisdiction  of  a  ealiy  that  there  ^ould  be  what  he  calls  prso- 
canse  and  proceeds  erroneously,  an  action  will  torian  courts,  having  power  as  well  of  relieving 
not  lie  against  the  party  who  sues  or  against  from  the  rigor  of  the  law  as  of  supplying  the 
the  officer  or  minister  of  the  court  A  single  defects  of  law,  that  is,  prescribing  the  rule  in 
exception  may  possibly  exist  in  respect  to  tiie  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  (Be  Aitg,,  lib.  8, 
immunity  given  to  Judges  of  courts  of  general  c.  iii.,  aph.  81).  The  English  courts  all  decide 
lurisdiction,  viz. :  where  thev  act  extra-judicial-  according  to  precedents,  or  if  no  former  decision 
Iv,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Hawkins :  ^  If  a  can  be  found,  then  by  analogy  to  what  has  been 
Judge  will  so  far  forget  the  honor  and  dignity  decided  in  similar  cases,  or  upon  some  general 
of  his  post  as  to  turn  solicitor  in  a  cause  in  principle  which  has  been  recognized ;  and  in 
which  he  is  to  Judge,  and  privately  and  extra-  cases  entirely  new  have  sometimes  sought  aid 
judicially  tamper  with  witnesses  or  labor  jury-  from  the  Roman  law.  There  is  one  class  of 
men,  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain  if  he  be  cases,  however,  in  which  positive  law  alone  is 
dealt  with  according  to  the  capacity  to  which  acted  upon,  and  that  is  in  respect  to  crimes 
he  so  basely  degrades  himself.^'  The  rule,  how-  and  their  punishment.  Crimes  must  be  de- 
ever,  as  above  stated,  has  been  sustained  by  the  fined  by  law,  which  may  be  either  by  statute 
most  eminent  English  judges.  (See  Groenvelt  or  by  ancient  prescription,  but  courts  have  no 
M. Burwell,  1  Salk.  806;  Millers.  Scare, 2  Bla.  power  to  declare  new  crimes;  and  so  in  re- 
Rep.  1141 ;  and  Mostyn  vs.  Fabrigas,  Cowp.  gard  to  punishment,  courts  can  enforce  no 
161.)  In  the  case  last  cited,  a  governor  of  Mi-  other  penalty  than  what  has  been  previously 
norca  was  sued  in  England  for  a  false  imprison-  fixed  by  law.    The  parlements  of  France  were 
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In  Hke  manner  bonnd  by  the  arret$  rSglemen-  animal  magnetism,  and  of  a  yariety  of  works, 
taire»^  rales  of  decision  established  in  former  historical,  philosophical,  and  political. 
oases.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  in  COURT  MARTIAL,  a  tribunal  anthorized  in 
1790  an  attempt  was  made  to  abrogate  all  power  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  war,  and  in 
of  deciding  from  analogy,  or  even  by  a  resort  England  by  the  mntiny  act,  for  the  trial  of  all 
to  general  principles  of  jnrispradenoe;  and  all  persons  in  the  army  or  navy  charged  with  mill- 
cases  not  provided  for  by  express  law  were  tary  offences.  According  to  articles  64  et  seq, 
to  be  referred  to  the  national  assembly  for  the  of  the  congressional  act  of  May  29, 1880,  any 
purpose  of  having  snch  law  enacted  as  wonld  be  general  officer  commanding  an  army,  or  colon^ 
applicable  to  the  particular  case.  This  erode  ex-  <$ommanding  a  separate  department,  may  ap- 

S)riment  was  so  unsatisfjeustory  that  in  the  Code  point  a  general  court  martial,  except  when 

€^lian  it  was  thouffht  necessary  not  only  to  such  officer  or  colonel  shall  be  the  accuser,  in 

restore  to  the  courts  ue  power  of  deciding  upon  which  case  the  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

genend  principles  and  analogy,  but  it  was  even  president  of  the  United  States.    A  general  court  * 

made  penal  to  do  otherwise  (Code  NapoUon^  art.  martial  may  consist  of  any  number  of  commis- 

4). — ^llie  courts  in  the  United  States  have  a  gen-  sioned  officers  from  5  to  13,  but  shall  not  be 

eral  correspondence  with  the  Englisb  judicial  less  than  18  when  that  number  can  be  con- 

system.    The  modifications  are  chiefly  these :  vened  without  manifest  injury  to  the  service. 

1.  In  the  federal  courts,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  The  commanding  officer  decides  as  to  the  num- 

most  of  the  states,  the  equity  powers  of  the  ber.    Such  a  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  any 

Ikigli^  chancery  have  been  vested  in  the  other  citizen  not  employed  in  military  service.    The 

ooi^ts,  though  the  English  system  of  equity  is  sentence  of  the  court  shall  not  be  carried  into 

still   substantially   administered.    Hence   our  execution  until  the  whole  proceedings  have 

oourtsmay  be  said  to  have  an  equity  and  a  com-  been  laid  before  the  officer  commanding  the 

mon  law  side.    2.  Local  circuit  judges  have  been  troops  for  the  time  being.    In  time  of  peace, 

generally  substituted  in  place  of  the  itinerant  no  sentence  extending  to  loss  of  life,  or  the 

or  nisi  prius  judges  of  England.    The  judges  of  dismission  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  either 

the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  in  peace  or  war,  no  sentence  against  a  general 

each  a  certain  territorial  limit  in  which  they  officer,  shall  be  carried  into  execution  until  con- 

resoeotivdy  act  as  circuit  judges.    In  the  state  firmed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 

of  New  York  8  judicial  districts  have  been  to  whom,  through  the  secretary  of  war,  the 

established,  and  the  supreme  court  is  consti-  whole  proceedings  shaU  be  transmitted.    Every 

tnted  of  4  jud^  in  each  district,  who  in  their  officer  commanduig  a  regiment  or  corps  may  ap- 

respeclive  distncts  are  independent,  resembling  point  a  court  martial  consisting  of  8  commis- 

in  that  respect  the  French  parUments^  but  in  sioned  officers,  to  judge  offences  not  capital  com- 

another  respect  they  are  all  members  of  one  mitted  in  his  own  regiment  or  corps4    Such  a 

tribunal,  as  each  judge  is  competent  to  act  in  any  court  martial  may  be  appointed  also  by  the  offi- 

district,  either  by  voluntary  arrangement  with  cers  commanding  ffarrisons,  forts,  or  barracks, 

the  judges  of  such  district,  or  by  direction  of  But  in  neither  of  the  cases  has  it  power  to  try 

the  governor.    But  the  prevailing  system  in  a  commissioned  officer,  or  to  inflict  penalties 

most  of  the  states  is  the  appointment  of  local  beyond  certain  limitations, 
judges  for  the  trial  of  causes  who  are  uncon-        COURT  OF  LOVE  (Fr.  ccurd^am(mr\  inme- 

nected  with  an  appellate  tribunal.    8.  In  many  disvol  France,  a  tribunal  composed  of  ladies 

of  the  states  the  judges  are  elected  like  other  illustrious  for  their  birth  and  talent,  whose  juris- 

pnblic  officers  by  popular  vote.  diction,  recognized  only  by  courtesy  and  opinion, 

COURT  DE  0£BELIN,  Antoive,  a  French  extended  over  all  questions  of  gallantry.    Such 

anthor,  born  in  Nimes  in  1725,  died  in  Paris,  courts  existed  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  centu- 

MaylO,  1784.  Hewasthesonof  AntoineCourt,  ry,  while  the  romantic  notions  of  love  which 

and  early  in  life  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  a  cluu^usterized  the  ages  of  chivalry  were  pre- 

preacber.    Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  dominant.    The  decisions  were  made  according 

the  study  of  ancient  mythology,  in  which,  as  to  a  code  of  81  articles,  which  have  been  pre- 

in  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  served  in  a  MS.  entitled  De  Arte  Amatoria  et 

deeply  learned.    He  established  himself  in  Paris  ^eprobatione  Amoris,  written  hy  Andr^,  rojel 

in  1768,  and  between  1775  and  1784  published  chaplain  of  France,  about  1170.    Some  of  the 

•the^  9  vols,  of  his  great  work  entitled  Ze  monde  troubadours  were  often  present  to  celebrate  the 

primit^y  in  which  he  traces  the  history  <^  the  proceedings  in  verse,  and  the  songs  of  these 

-moral  and  inteDectual  world.    The  work  was  minstrels  were  not  unfrequently  reviewed  and 

the  fruit  of  20  years*  severe  labor,  and  was  to  judged  by  the  tribunals.  Among  the  ladies  who 

have  embraced  several  additional  volumes,  the  pre^ded  were  the  countess  De  Die,  called  the 

preparation  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  Sappho  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Laura  de  Sade, 

author's  death.    He  sympathized  deeply  with  celeorated  by  Petrarch.    King  Ren6  of  Anjou 

the  American  struggle  for  independence,  andco-  attempted  in  vain  tx>  revive  the  courts  of  love, 

operated  with  Franklin  and  others  in  the  pub-  and  the  last  imitation  of  them  was  held  at  Rueil 

lication  of  a  work  advocating  the  American  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  jadge 

cause,  entitled  Affairee  de  VAngleterre  et  de  k  question  of  gallantry  which  had  been  raised  in 

TAmifiqfu.  He  was  the  author  of  a  defence  of  the  h6tel  de  Rambouillet. 
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COURTEN,  WnxLUf,  an  English  mannfactn-  world-wide  reputation.    There  are  also  largo 

rer  and  merchant,  bom  in  London  in  1572,  died  bleaching  grounds  and  manufactories  of  thread 

there  in  May,  1686.    His  father  had  been  a  tai-  lace  and  suk  lace.    The  town  was  the  Cortorifr- 

lor  at  Menin,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  escaping  cum  (afterward  written  Curtricum)  of  the  Ro- 

with  difficulty  from  the  persecution  of  the  duke  mans.    It  was  near  Courtrai  that  the  famous 

of  Alva,  had  arrived  in  London  in  1568.    The  battle  of  spurs  was  fought  (1302),  so  called  from 

Oourten  family  were  engaged  in  the  mannfao-  the  number  of  spurs  collected  from  the  French 

ture  of  French  hoodeL  then  much  in  fashion,  knights  who  fell  in  it    The  name  of  Courtrai  fre- 

and  at  the  death  of  the  parents  about  the  end  qnently  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands; 

of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  the  sons  were  opulent  mer-  it  was  often  taken  by  the  French,  who  finally 

chants  in  silks  ana  linens.    In  1631  William  destroyed  its  fortifications  in  1744. 

and  Peter  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  COUSIN,  Jean,  a  French  painter,  sculptor,  and 

when  their  returns  amounted  to  £150,000  a  engraver,  bom  about  1501  at  Soucv,  near  8en& 

year.    They  made  large  loans  both  to  James  I.  di^  about  1589.  His  paintings  on  glass,  many  ox 

and  Charies  I.,  and  had  a  claim  upon  the  crown  which  were  executed  in  churches,  royal  palacesi 

of  over  £200,000.    The  first  severe  loss  which  and  princely  residences,  are  still  highly  valued. 

Sir  William  Oourten  suffered  was  occasioned  some  having  been  preserved,  as  the  *^  I..egend 

by  Lord  Carlisle,  who  seized  as  a  grant  from  the  of  St.  Eutopius  ^  ana  the  "  Sibyl  consulted  br 

crown  the  \sAand  of  Barbados,  on  which  the  for-  Augustus,''  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sens.    A 

mer  had  built  a  factory,  as  a  place  discovered  and  large  specimen  of  his  oil  paintings  on  canvaS| 

protected  by  himsel£    His  agents  at  Amboy na,  the  *'  Last  Judgment,''  is  in  the  Louvre.  He  b  the 

m  the  Spice  islands,  were  subsequently  mui^er-  author  of  two  treatises,  Le  litre  de  perspeetwe^ 

ed  by  the  Dutch,  and  all  his  property  there  de-  and  La  vraie  science  de  la  portraiture.     He  is 

stroyed.    Engaging  in  the  (Chinese  trade,  the  reckoned  by  many  as  the  founder  of  the  Frendi 

loss  of  two  richly  laden  ships  completed  his  school  of  painting. 

disasters,  reducing  him  to  poverty  a  short  time  COUSIN,  Victor,  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
before  his  death. — Wiluam,  last  male  descend-  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1702.  His  father  was  a  clock- 
ant  of  the  Oourten  family  of  merchants,  bom  maker,  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
in  London  in  1642,  died  at  Kensington  Gravel-  seau,  and  a  revolutionist.  The  first  public  school 
pits  in  1702.  Educated  by  his  wealthy  rela-  that  he  attended  was  the  Charlemagne  lyceum, 
tives,  he  began  early  to  travel  and  to  display  a  in  which  he  was  noted  for  his  severe  studies  and 
love  of  natural  history.  He  resided  and  stu-  gained  the  highest  prizes.  Especially  interest- 
died  at  Montpellier,  and  when  of  age  returned  ed  in  rhetoric,  the  imitative  arts,  and  music,  he 
to  En^and  to  claim  the  shattered  fortune  of  determined  to  make  literature  his  vocation,  and 
his  family.  After  a  long  lawsuit  he  changed  as  a  distinguished  student  his  name  was  in  1810 
his  name  for  that  of  mlliam  Charleton,  and  placed  first  on  the  list  of  pupils  admitted  into 
retired  to  Montpellier,  where  he  lived  for  25  the  newly  organized  normal  school.  He  became 
years,  enjoying  the  society  of  Tournefort  and  assistant  Greek  professor  in  this  school  in  1812, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.  He  returned  again  to  Eng-  master  of  the  conferences  in  1814,  held  at  the 
land,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  same  time  a  chair  in  the  Napoleon  lyceum  (Bour- 
he  lived  during  the  last  14  years  of  his  life,  bon  college),  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  waa 
Locke  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  He  enrolled  in  the  elite  corps  of  royal  volunteers, 
made  a  large  collection  of  coin's,  precious  stones,  Meantime  his  attention  had  been  diverted  from 
and  various  curiosities  in  medallio  and  antiqua-  belles-lettres  to  philosophy.  The  attractive  leo- 
rian  history ;  and  his  industry  is  proved  by  his  tures  of  Laromiguidre,  one  of  the  society  of  Au- 
catalo^e,  which  embraces  46  volumes.  His  an-  teuU,  and  the  most  graceful  of  the  followers 
tiquanan  collection,  which  he  left  to  Sir  Hans  of  Condillac,  first  interested  him  in  sensation- 
Sloane,  now  belongs  to  the  British  museum.  allsm  or  ideology,  the  reigning  philosophy  of 

COURTOIS,  Jacquss,  or  Cobtesi,  Jaoopo.  t^e  ISth  century.    The  spirit  of  the  age  was. 

See  BoRGOGNONB.  however,  set  against  this  system ;  Napoleon  had 

COURTRAI,  or  Courtrat  (Flemish,  Kart-  denied  to  it  the  power  of  showing  any  thing 
rylc\  a  town,  capital  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  grand  in  human  nature  or  destiny ;  and  the  re- 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  action  against  it  was  animated  by  the  religious 
Belgium,  76  m.  from  Brassels;  pop.  in  1857  of  enthusiasm  of  the  Catholics  De  Maistre  and 
the  arrondissement  186,605,  and  of  the  town  De  Bonald,  by  the  loyal  and  poetical  sentimental- 
22,216.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Lys,  an  af-  ism  of  Ch&teaubriand,  and  was  spread  through 
fiuent  of  the  Scheldt  It  is  handsomely  built ;  literature  and  art  by  Mme.  De  Sta&l  and  Quatre- 
contains  several  fine  edifices,  including  a  town  m^re  de  Quincy.  In  philosophy  Laromigui^re 
hall,  2  fine  churches,  an  exchange,  a  coUege,  and  indicated  a  point  of  departure  from  it  by  ad- 
2  orphan  asylums.  In  one  of  the  churches  (Notre  mitting  the  active  and  voluntary  force  of  senti- 
Dame)  is  Vandyke's  great  painting,  the  *^£leva-  ment  in  alliauce  with  the  passive  and  receptive 
tion  of  the  Cross."  The  inhabitants  are  actively  faculties  of  the  understanding ;  but  the  first  who 
engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  The  fine  lin-  openly  revolted  from  the  authority  of  Condillac 
ens  known  under  the  name  of  Courtrai  cloth  was  Royer-Collard,  who  developed  in  France  the 
are  made  in  the  neighboring  districts.  The  flax  spiritual  theories  of  the  Scotch  schooLand  of 
culture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Courtrai  has  a  whom  Cousin  was  the  favorite  pupiL     whea  aft 
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the  close  of  1815  the  former  was  raised  to  civil  ness  of  the  old  FreDch  classics,  and  his  enthnsi- 

office  under  the  restoration,  Cousin  became  his  astic  discoarse  ran  within  an  hour  over  nature, 

successor  as  deputy  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  humanity.  Deity,  philosophy,  history,  religion, 

Borbonne,  and  for  5  years  he  lectured  both  at  destiny,  industi^,  society,  and  great  men.    The 

the  university  and  the  normal  schooL     From  students,  accustomed  to  the  c^m  dissertations 

the  speculations  of  Maine  de  Biran  concerning  of  the  sensationalists,  followed  with  admiration 

the  will,  he  derived  the  germs  of  his  ideas  of  his  adventurous  flight  through  all  truths  and  all 

personality,  causality,  and  liberty ;  and  his  ear-  errors.  The  speculations  and  strange  technology 

liest  courses  followed  the  system  of  Reid,  and  of  the  German  philosophic^  development  from 

were  devoted  in  general  to  an  exposition  of  ideal  Kant  to  Hegel  he  was  the  first  to  unfold  to  French 

^th.    The  vacations  of  1817  and  1818  he  spent  audiences,  caving  popular  expression  to  theories 

in  Germany,  acquainting  himself  with  the  lit-  of  the  absolute.    His  lectures  derived  additional 

erature  and  thinkers  of  that  country ;  and  the  interest  from  the  politicid  temper  of  the  time, 

metaphysics  of  Kant  tinged  the  lectures  deliv-  a  liberal  audience  gladly  discovering  political  al- 

ered  after  his  return.    In  1820,  in  consequence  lusions  in  the  words  of  a  liberal  professor.    It 

of  the  royalist  reaction  in  the  state,  his  views  was  at  this  period  that  Cousin  ei^oyed  his  highest 

of  free  agency  were  thought  to  have  a  political  reputation  as  an  expositor  of  phUosophical  ideas, 

intent,  and  his  course  wad  indefinitely  suspended.  At  the  revolution  of  1880  he  took  no  part  in  the 

Two  years  later  the  normal  school  was  closed  by  8  davs^  struggle,  but  immediately  after  dedicated 

a  royal  ordinance.    The  leisure  thus  afforded  he  a  volume  of  Plato  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his 

occupied  in  prosecuting  his  editions  of  Produs  pupils  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight.  Under  the  new 

J 6  vols.  Paris,  1820-'27),  of  Descartes  (11  vols,  r^^im^  he  might  have  entered  with  Guizot,  Ville- 
^aris,  1826),  and  his  translation  of  Plato,  with  main,  and  Thiers  into  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
summaries,  on  which  he  employed,  like  Raphael,  but  chose  to  adhere  to  his  philosophical  studies, 
the  labor  of  his  pupils  subject  to  his  own  re  vis-  declaring  politics  to  be  only  an  episode  in  his  ca- 
ion  (13  vols.  Paris,  1826-40).  He  also  took  reer.  He  soon  became  counsellor  of  state,  mem- 
charge  of  the  education  of  a  son  of  Marshal  her  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction, 
Lannes,  and  in  1824  visited  Germany  with  his  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  titular  professor  in 
pupil.  He  was  arrested  at  Dresden,  on  suspicion  the  Sorbonne,  member  of  th  e  French  academy  to 
of  being  an  accomplice  of  the  carbonari^  was  ta-  succeed  Baron  Fourier  (1830),  and  of  tiie  acad- 
ken  to  Berlin,  where  he  suffered  a  captivity  of  emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  at  its  founda- 
6  months,  and  was  visited  in  prison  oy  Hegel,  tion  (1882),  director  of  the  reestablished  normal 
whose  philosophy  was  then  predominant  in  school,  and  peer  of  France.  As  the  recognized 
Germany.  He  also  became  intimately  acquaint-  head,  too.  of  what  was  termed  the  official  phi- 
ed  with  Schleiermacher  and  Schelling.  Beturn-  losophy,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  and  contra- 
ing  to  Paris,  he  published  in  1826  the  first  series  dictory  attacks  from  the  clergy  and  the  opposi- 
of  his  Fragments  philosophiqtLes  (followed  by  a  tion.  He  reorganized  the  system  of  pnmary 
series  of  I^ouveaux  fragrMnU  in  1828),  favored  instruction  in  France,  arranged  the  admirable 
tiieincreasingliberalparty,and  in  1827,  when  the  plan  of  studies  which  is  stul  retained  in  the 
Tilldle  ministry  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Mar-  normal  school,  and  visited  Prussia  (1883)  and 
tignac,  he  was  restored  to  the  c^air  of  philos-  Holland  (188*0  ^  observe  the  institutions  of 
ophy  in  the  Sorbonne,  with  Guizot  and  Yille-  public  instruction  in  those  countries,  concern- 
main  for  colleagues.  The  successful  triumvi-  ing  which  he  published  fuU  and  valuable  reports, 
rate  at  once  attracted  audiences  to  the  univer-  which  were  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
rity  unexampled  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  Austin.  He  urged  that  national  instruction 
since  the  time  of  Abelard.  Stenographic  reports  should  be  associated  with  relicion  and  founded 
of  their  lectures  were  also  distributed  through-  on  the  Christian  principle,  and  maintained  that 
oat  France.  Cousin  had  alre^y  unfurled  the  education  which  is  not  specially  religious  is 
banner  of  eclecticism  in  the  prfface  to  his  Frag-  likely  to  be  hurtful  rather  than  beneficial,  since 
menu  philosophiques,  and  he  now  fully  devd-  it  opens  new  avenues  to  immoral  tendencies 
oped  the  theory  that  4  pure  systems  of  philos-  without  providing  efficient  checks.  This  view 
ophy  have  alternately  preveuled,  each  of  which  he  illustrated  with  great  learning  on  the  sub- 
is  the  perversion  of  a  truth,  and  that  the  human  ject  in  speeches  d^ivered  in  the  chamber  of 
mind  can  cease  to  revolve  in  the  circles  of  past  peers.  In  1840  he  entered  as  minister  of  public 
error  only  by  uniting  the  elements  of  truth  con-  mstruction  into  the  cabinet  of  Thiers,  which 
tained  in  eadi  system,  so  as  to  form  a  composite  lasted  but  8  months,  in  which  time  he  .made  the 

Shilosophy  superior  to  all  systems.    He  found  programme  of  philosophical  studies  in  the  ly- 

1  the  East,  in  Greece,  in  mediasval  scholasti-  ceums,  and  suggested  other  improvements,  of 

oism,  and  in  all  modem  speculations,  only  differ-  which  he  gave  an  apologetic  account  in  the  Beime 

ent  phases  of  sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  dea  deux  mondea  for  Feb.  1841.   In  1844  he  gain- 

and  mysticism.    With  equal  delight  and  skill  ed  his  greatest  parliamentary  distinction  by  his 

in  metaphysical  exercises,  his  forte  lay  in  de-  speech  in  the  diamber  of  peers  in  defence  of 

yeloping  a  system  from  its  central  principle  till  the  university  and  of  philosophy,  which  was 

ittookin  the  universe  in  its  consequences.    His  published  in  a  volume.    Though  surprised  by 

eloquence  was  at  once  impetuous  and  grave,  his  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  gave  it  his  aid,  and 

stjyia  and  sploidid  language  recalled  the  stateli-  began  the  series  of  publications  undertaken  by 
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the  institnte  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Cavaignac  tie  philosophy.  If  the  question  be  raised  con- 
to  confirm  the  morale  of  the  people.  He  issued  ceming  the  authority  of  the  reason,  and  the  cer- 
a  beautiful  popular  edition  of  Rousseau^s  Pro-  tainty  that  its  ideas  are  universal  truths,  Cousin, 
Jession  de/oi  du  vicaire  Savoyard^  and  in  short  in  order  to  answer,  passes  from  psychology  to 
treatises  entitled  Philosophie  populaire  and  Jus-  ontology.  Human  reason,  he  says,  is  not  a  part 
tiee  et  eharite  combated  the  doctrines  of  social-  of  the  human  personality,  but  is  in  its  nature 
Vim,  Since  1849  he  has  disappeared  from  pub-  impersonal,  absolute,  and  infallible,  the  logos  of 
lie  life. — After  1830,  when  he  ceased  for  the  most  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  a  mediator  between  God 
part  to  deliver  academic  lectures,  he  became  one  and  man.  Its  qualities  are  those  precisely 
of  the  writers  for  the  Journal  des  aavanti^  and  opposed  to  individuality,  namely,  universality 
for  the  Pevue  des  deux  mondes,  in  which  many  and  necessity,  and  its  spontaneous  ideas  rightly 
of  the  articles  composing  his  volumes  of  IVag-  understood  are  revelations  of  a  world  unknown 
ments  de  philosophie  aneienne,  Fragments  de  to  man.  This  theory  finds  its  completion  in 
philosophie  icholastique,  Fragment*  de  philowh  theodicy.  As  every  phenomenon  implies  a  sub- 
phie  modeme,  Fragments  litteraires^  and  other  stance,  as  our  faculties,  volitions,  and  sensa- 
collections,  first  appeared.  His  other  chief  phi*  tions  imply  a  person  to  whom  they  belong,  so 
losophical  publications  are,  an  introduction  to  absolute  truths  have  their  last  foundation  in  an 
the  history  of  philosophy  (1828),  a  history  of  absolute  being,  and  ideal  truth,  beauty,  and 
philosophy  in  the  18th  century  (1820),  a  trans-  goodness  are  not  mere  abstractions,  but  are  the 
lation  of  Tennemann^s  history  of  philosophy  attributes  of  the  infinite  Being  whom  we  call 
(1829),  a  treatise  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aris-  God.  Eclecticism  is  rightly  regarded  by  Cousin 
totle  (1888),  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  his  work  on  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
(1841),  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  delivered  good,  the  last  expression  of  his  opinions,  less 
between  1816  and  1820  (1840-^41),  a  work  en-  as  a  doctrine  than  as  a  banner,  as  less  an  instru- 
titled  Du  vraiy  du  beau,  et  du  Men  (1853),  and  ment  of  philosophy  than  of  morality,  as  less 
editions  of  the  Sic  et  Nbn  of  Abelard  (1836),  of  effective  to  discover  truth  than  to  advance  vir- 
the  works  of  Maine  de  Biran  (1884-'41),  of  the  tue.  He  has  suppressed  the  words  in  his  Frag- 
Pensees  of  Pascal  (1842),  of  the  works  of  Andr6  ments  philosophi^ues  in  which  he  affirmed  the 
(1843),  and  of  the  works  of  Abelard  (1849).  All  system  of  Scnellmg  to  be  true,  though  Schell- 
of  his  editions  are  remarkable  for  the  thorough-  ing  had  then  declared  for  "either  %runo  or 
ness  with  which  the  text  has  been  revised  from  absolute  unity;"  and  with  less  reliance  upon 
original  MSS.,  and  many  of  them  contain  docu-  metaphysic^  he  maintains  the  spirit  and  ten- 
ments  from  old  libraries  which  had  not  before  dency  of  all  his  speculations  to  promote  that 
been  discovered.  One  of  the  most  acceptable  philosophy  which  began  with  Socrates  and 
fruits  of  his  research  is  the  recovery  of  the  origi-  rlato;  which  the  gospel  spread  through  the 
nal  MS.  of  the  "  Thoughts "  of  Pascal,  where,  world ;  which  Descartes  subordinated  to  the 
through  the  erasures,  corrections,  interpolations,  severe  forms  of  modem  genius,  and  which  al  ways 
and  reconstructions,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  contributes  to  subject  the  senses  to  the  mind,  and 
the  laboratory  of  Pascal's  eloquence.  The  biog-  to  elevate  and  ennoble  man. — His  latest  publi- 
raphy  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  (1844)  is  founded  cations  have  been  histories  and-biographies  illus- 
chiefly  on  inedited  or  unknown  documents. — As  trating  French  society  in  the  17th  century.  In 
a  philosopher,  the  plan  of  Cousin  has  been  to  the  stately  proprieties  and  careful  speaking  and 
publish  systems,  and  from  systems  to  deduce  writing  which  distinguished  the  period  of  the 
philosophy.  The  most  characteristic  feature  at  Fronde  and  of  the  h6tel  de  Rambouillet  he  finds 
once  of  his  method  and  his  results  is  his  theory  admirable  examples  of  conversation,  festive  en- 
of  the  reason.  The  reason,  in  his  view,  has  tertainments,  heroic  actions,  noble  sentiments, 
spontaneous  consciousness  of  absolute  truths,  and  great  characters.  His  series  of  studies  on 
and  furnishes  to  the  mind  ideas  of  infinite  objects  Madame  de  I^gueville  (1853),  Madame  do 
which  could  not  be  formed  by  any  power  of  ab-  Sabl6  (I^^)f  Aadame  de  Chevreuse  and  Ma- 
straction  from  observation  of  particular,  finite,  dame  de  Hautefort  (1856),  and  that  entitled  La 
and  contingent  things.  To  know  these  ideas  is  socieU  Franfaise  au  XVIP  sUele^  d^aprh  le 
the  aim  of  philosophy,  and  the  reason  would  be  Chrand  Cyrvus  de  Mile,  de  Seudery  (1858),  have 
perfectly  cognizant  of  them  if  it  were  not  mis-  the  same  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the 
led  by  the  senses,  passions,  and  imagination,  same  poetical  and  eloquent  style,  which  mark 
There  is  something  true  in  every  system  of  phi-  his  discussions  and  histories  of  philosophy ;  and 
losophy,  since  error  can  never  reach  to  utter  ex-  like  many  of  these,  also,  they  abound  in  dates, 
travaganoe.  This  element  of  truth  exists  in  the  citations,  documents,  and  annotations. — ^The 
reason,  and  may  be  found  by  impartial  exami-  principal  American  editions  of  Cousin's  philo- 
nation  of  the  consciousness,  and  of  the  history  sophical  writings  are  the  ^^  Introduction  to  the 
of  humanity.  From  the  drama  of  changing  History  of  Philosophy,''  translated  by  Ilen- 
systems,  which  is  tlie  history  of  philosophy,  let  ning  Gottfried  Linberg  (Boston,  1832)  ;  the 
the  truth  which  constitutes  the  positive  side  "ElementsofPsychology,"  from  his  lectures,  by 
of  every  system  be  taken,  exclusive  of  whatever  0.  S.  Henry  (Hartford,  1834 ;  last  edition.  New 
constitutes  its  negative  and  false  side.  The  ideas  York,  1856) ;  selections  from  his  works,  with 
thus  obtained  will  furnish  a  spectacle  of  the  uni-  introductory  and  critical  notices,  in  Ripley's 
versal  consciousness,  and  will  be  the  sum  of  edeo-  *^  Philosophical  Miscellanies"  (Boston,  1838); 
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Hit  fune  r«st«  croa  ui-r  ^^tr-z-r?  cf  Vat?  iz«I  O  •».  .l"?.E,  Tkoma?^  a  Frrnch  ri:r.:er.  bom 

Yeiiiis^  which  he  cx=-:~c«i  r'.r  FrcC-zrlc  ile  ar  Strhsw  Z^\  51.  IS  15,  wd>  &  j-.^yil  of  Orv» 

Great,  acd  of  PaiI  r»tlirv<rh*.     His  Fraoipal  work. 

COCTELLE.  J^xs  V^?^  J'J-szp^".  &  French  the  *- Regans  o:  the  r»e:adenoe,*'  dr?t  exhibited 

engineer,  bom  at  >Lir*  -n.  17-i^.  'ii^i  there,  as  Piris  in  :>t7.  i«  row  in  the  |»Ilen-  of  the 

Much  20,  1^35.    Fnrilin**  inventic-n  of  ll^h:-  Ljuemt-.-^nrr  palaoe.     IIi<  picture*  are  remark- 

ning  rods  made  a  sr^xz  imrrttei-^n  :::-.^~his  acle  for  vitAiitr  and  I  road  cffeots  of  color.     In 

ndiM,  and  the  fir?t  in^^r^izient  of  the  kind  ia  1S55  he  exhibited   -Tiie  Falconer,"   and  has 

Ifms  was  to  be  se^rn  ia  his  Ln-Jise.    He  de^.^ted  sin^^  c-een  enirlojed  "37 on  5  new  picture*,  called 

Umaelf  particoIaHj  to  the  imt n-einen:  of  air  "  VoI--teer  Enn-linents."   the  "Return  of  the 

baEoons.    For  &;«c:e  ame  he  oimniandeJ  the  Crimean  Tpx>r*,'"  and  " Baptism  of  the  Iznpe- 

•iroetatic  corps  whioh  aciH:.m74niei  t:*e  arrr-j-    rial  Prince."  

cf  the  Sambre-et-Meuse.  and  afterward  he  :oI-  C<.» Vt-X AXTERS.    See  Ci^mxroxia^s. 

lowed  Bonaparte  to  E^t-t,  but  his  :all«>?n5  were  0.»V ENTRY,  a  city,  municipal  and  parlia- 

deitroved  at  the  battle  of  A'lonkir.     He  vis  mentarr  bor^nch  of  Warwickshire.  Endand, 

WomoCed  to  the  rank  of  c«;-ioneL  b^it  in  ISliJ  on  the  Sberc-c-time,  10  m.  N'.  N.  E.  of  Warwick, 

M  was  removed  fr»?m  acrlre  serri.re.     The  cele-  and  94  m.  by  the  London  and  northwestern 

toted  work  on  Ecrpt.  pr:  Mi*  jieii  t  J  the  French  railway  X.  X.  W.  of  London:   pop.  in   ISol, 

goremment.  contains  2  essays  of  his^  one  on  3»>.S12,     In  conjcnction  with  some   adjacent 

the  topography  of  Mr.  SInaL  and  the  other  on  villa-res  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  county 

tiie  meteorology  of  Cairn.  by   Uer.ry  VI..   but  an  act  of  parliament  in 

OOCTHOX.  Geoeoz?.  a  French  revolutionist,  1S42  ur.::e«i  it  with  Warwickshire.     Its  name, 

a  lawyer  by  profession,  N-^rn  near  Clermoit  in  a  c* 'rrupti'^a  of  C^nrfntre.  or  "convent  town," 

1756,  guillotined  July  2^.  1 7'>4.    He  was  a  mem-  came  from  a   Benedictine  priory,  founded  in 

ber  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  atlerward  1'1'44  by  Le.>fric.  lord  of  Mercia,  and  his  lady 

of  the  convention,  movc<I  the  resolution  which  Gi:Hiiviu  of  wliich   the  cellar,   225  feet    long 

decreed  the  arrest  of  the  Girondist*^  and  otfici-  by  15  feet  wide,  still  exists.     The  ancient  part 

atedascommi«w)cerin  Lyons,  where  he  ordered  of  tJie  city  has  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  crooked 

thamost  beautiful  build iD:rs  which  had  belonged  streets,  built  up  with  antiquated  houses;   the 

to  the  royalists  to  be  destroyed.    He  was  noted  moilera  part  is  laid  out  with  great  neatness, 

foft  his  violence,  and  for  Lis  fanatic; J  devotion  filled  with  handsome  and  comfortable  dwellings, 

to  Robespierre,  whose  fate  Le  shareti.  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.    There  are  3 

COUTTS.  ANGELA  Georgiaxa  BrnDETT,  an  ancient  and  3  modem  churches,  and  several 
English  philanthropist,  b^.ra  April  25.  l^W.  chapels.  Among  the  e<Iucational  establish- 
8he  is  the  yoans-rst  da-i^hter  of  the  late  .Sir  ments  is  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  time 
Fhmcis  Burdett.  and  on  her  mother's  side  a  of  Henry  VIII.  by  John  Hales,  having  an  in- 
granddaughter  of  the  wealthy  banker.  Thomas  come  of  £!450  per  annum.  2  fellowships  at 
Gontts.  Her  early  pro:»[iects  were  not  bril-  Oxford,  1  at  Cambridge,  and  6  exhibitions  at 
liant,  as  her  father**  family  was  a  large  one,  either  university.  There  are  6  endowed  and 
and  her  grandfather's  fortune,  which  had  been  various  private  schools,  a  government  school  of 
left  to  his  widow  Cthe  actress.  Miss  Mellon,  design,  mechanics'  institute,  2  libraries,  a  con- 
whom  he  married  late  in  life),  harl  apparently  vent  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  hospital,  dispen- 
been  diverted  into  another  chiinnel  by  the  sary,  savings  bank,  theatre,  county  hall,  drapers' 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  the  duke  of  Mt.  hall,  barracks,  and  a  great  number  of  charitable 
Albans.  Tlie  duches*.  however,  having  no  foundations.  St.  Mary 's  hall,  a  venerable  build- 
children  of  her  own,  dctennine*!  that  the  for-  ing  of  the  15th  century,  with  a  principal  room 
tnne  of  her  first  husband  slioiild  revert  to  hia  63  feet  long.  30  feet  wide,  and  34  feet  high,  has 
fiunily,  and  made  Miss  Angela  Bnrdett  her  a  curiously  carved  roof,  and  a  large  painted 
heiress,  on  condition  that  she  i»hould  ft-sume  window.  It  was  built  for  the  Trinity  guild, 
the  name  of  Coutb*.  In  1837  Mi.-*  liurdett  but  U  now  used  for  public  celebrations,  meet- 
Oontts  8nccee<U'd  to  tliis  vast  proprrty.  *'M\-  in^.  4:c.  The  manufactures  of  Coventry  were 
mated  at  between  2  and  3  millions  «)ter!in^.  and  celebrate^l  at  a  very  early  date.  At  the  corn- 
since  that  time  has  di.si>ensed  large  sum-  annj-  mencement  of  the  15th  century  an  active  trade 
aUy — amounting  probably  to  her  entire  inconiO  was  carried  on  here  in  woollen  cloths,  caps,  and 
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bonnets,  and  there  were  flourishing  mannfao-  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edncated, 
tores  of  caps,  woollens,  and  broaddoth.  After-  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
ward  blue  thread,  called  "  Coventry  true  blue,"  gustine  in  1614,  at  Norwich.  Afterward  chang- 
and  still  later  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  and  ing  his  opinions,  he  dedicated  himself  solely  to 
callimanooes,  were  staple  manufactures;  but  the  the  service  of  the  reformation,  and  was  among 
articles  now  most  largely  made  are  silks,  rib-  the  first  at  Cambridge  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
bons,  fringes,  and  especially  watches,  the  last  tlie  church  of  Rome.  Finding  residence  in 
more  extensively  than  even  at  London.  The  England  unsafe,  he  went  abroad,  and  assisted 
ribbon  manufacture  employs  about  6,000  per-  Tyndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1585 
sons  in  the  city,  and  14,000  more  in  the  neigh-  he  published  a  translation  of  his  own,  with  a 
boring  villages.  Coventry  was  anciently  de-  dedication  to  King  Henry  YIII. ;  of  this  edition 
fended  by  walls  and  towers,  but  only  a  small  noperfect  cop  vis  now  known  to  exist.  Thever- 
portion  of  the  former  and  3  of  the  latter  re-  sion  of  the  Psalms  in  this  translation  is  that  now 
main ;  the  rest  were  destroyed  by  Charles  11.  used  in  the  "  Common  Prayer  "  of  the  Episcopid 
on  account  of  the  favor  shown  by  the  citizens  church.  In  1538,  by  special  license,  Coverdale 
to  the  parliamentarians.  Two  parliaments  were  published  a  quarto  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
held  here,  one  by  Henry  lY.  in  1404,  the  other  in  English.  The  skill  of  the  French  printersL 
by  Henry  YI.  in  1469.  The  people  were  noted  and  the  comparative  che^ness  of  labor  ana 
for  their  love  of  all  kinds  oi  shows,  pageants,  materials  at  Paris,  made  King  Henry  desirons 
and  processions,  descriptions  of  wmch  have  of  printing  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  that  city, 
furnished  matter  for  several  curious  and  inter-  Permission  was  granted  by  Francis  I.,  then  king 
esting  works.  The  religious  dramas  called  mys-  of  France,  in  the  last  named  year,  and  Coverdale 
teries  were  performed  here  with  peculiar  mag-  went  thither  to  superintend  it ;  but  before  the 
nificence  as  early  as  1416,  and  not  unfrequently  completion  of  the  undertaking  it  was  denounced 
in  the  presence  of  royalty.  A  procession  still  an-  by  the  inquisition,  and  the  impression  of  2,600 
nually  takes  place  ^ere,  commemorative  of  the  copies  condemned  to  the  flames.  Owing  to  the 
legend  of  the  countess  Godiva,  who  is  said  to  cupidity  of  the  officer  to  whom  the  execution 
have  obtained  from  her  husband  Leofric  the  re*  of  the  sentence  had  been  confided,  a  few 
peal  of  certain  heavy  imposts  under  which  the  copies  were  sold  as  waste  paper,  and  so  pre- 
citizens  complained,  on  condition  that  she  should  served.  These,  with  presses,  types,  and  printers, 
ride  naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry  at  were  shortly  after  transported  to  England,  and 
noonday.  She  ordered  the  people  to  keep  with-  used  under  the  superintendence  of  Coverdale  in 
in  doors  and  close  their  shutters,  and,  veiled  printing  the  "  Great  Bible"  of  Cranmer.  Cover- 
only  by  her  long  flowing  hair,  she  mounted  dale  held  the  office  of  almoner  to  Queen  Catha- 
her  pa&rey  and  rode  through  the  town,  un-  rineParr,  and  officiated  at  her  funeral  in  1548. 
seen  except  by  an  inquisitive  tailor,  immortal-  In  1651,  when  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 
ized  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  peeping  Tom,"  Exeter,  the  customary  payment  of  first  fruits 
whose  curiosity  was  punished  by  instant  blind-  was  remitted  to  him,  at  the  solicitation  of 
ness.  This  story,  on  which  Alfred  Tennyson  Cranmer,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  On  the 
has  founded  a  beautiful  poem,  was  first  recorded  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  consequent 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^ 
1807,  250  years  after  its  supposed  occurrence.  Coverdale  was  depcNsed  from  his  bishopric,  and 
The  procession,  as  now  held  during  the  sreat  escaped  a  long  imprisonment  only  on  condition 
fair,  which  takes  place  in  Trinity  week,  dates  of  leaving  the  country.  He  found  an  asylum, 
from  1677,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  muni-  first  in  Denmark,  and  afterward  in  Geneva, 
dpal  reform  act  was  solemnlv  attended  by  the  where  he  assisted  in  the  English  translation 
city  authorities.  The  principal  characters  are  St.  known  as  the  "  Genevan  Bible."  He  returned 
George  of  England  on  his  charger,  and  the  ladv  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  but 
Gk)diva,  who  is  represented  by  a  female  with  was  not  restored  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  His  last 
flowing  hair^  clad  in  a  close-fitting  fiesh-colored  days  were  spent  in  translating  the  writings  of 
garment,  and  riding  a  gray  horse.  Strong  ef-  the  continental  reformers,  and  publishing  origi- 
forts  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  exhibition,  nal  tracts  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
but  without  success. — Coventry  is  connected  mation.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
with  the  grand  trunk  navigation  by  the  Cov-  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
entry  and  Oxford  canal,  and  with  the  chief  London,  Feb.  19,  1568.  On  Oct.  4, 1835,  was 
emporiums  of  the  kingdom  by  the  great  north-  celebrated  the  3d  centenary  of  the  publication 
western  and  2  branch  railways.    It  sends  2  of  his  Bible. 

members  to  parliament.  The  meaning  of  the  COVINGTON.  I.  A  S.  co.  of  Ala.,  border- 
phrase  "  sending  to  Coventry "  is  variously  ing  on  Fla.,  drained  by  Conecuh  and  Yellow- 
given.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  originated  water  rivers ;  area,  1,240  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
with  military  men,  who  were  formerly  regarded  8,645.  of  whom  480  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
with  disfavor  by  the  inhabitants.  face  is  uneven,  and  mostly  occupied  by  pine 
COVERDALE,  Miles,  bishop  of  Exeter  in  forests,  the  lumber  obtained  from  which  forms 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  born  m  Yorkshire  in  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  soil  is  sandy 
1487,  was  educated  in  the  house  of  Augustine  and  poor.  In  1850  it  produced  80,205  bushels 
friars  at  Cambridge.  Attached  in  his  early  years  of  Indian  corn,  and  416  bales  of  cotton.    There 
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were  9  chnrchea,  and  144  pupils  in  the  pnblic  facilities  for  sea-bathing  at  a  fine  beach  very  near 
schools.  Capital,  Montezuma.  11.  A  S.  oo.  of  the  town,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  bath- 
Kiss.,  drained  by  afSnents  of  Leaf  river;  area,  ing places  in  England.  The  harbor  is  excellent, 
680  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,888,  of  whom  1,114  and  there  is  constant  steam  communication  with 
were  slaves..  Pine  timber  occupies  portions  of  Portsmouth,  Yarmouth,  Southampton,  &c.  A 
the  surface,  but  it  is  not  abundant.  The  soil  is  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  provisions  and  other 
light  and  sand^,  and  in  1850  produced  108,920  marine  stores;  wheat,  flour,  malt,  barley,  wool, 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,417  of  oats,  51,849  of  and  salt  are  largely  exported  to  France,  Spain, 
sweetpotatoes,  and  1,164  bales  of  cotton.  There  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean;  vessels  of 
were  2  churches,  and  126  pupils  attending  schools  war,  yachts,  and  other  craft  of  superior  sailing 
and  academies.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  qualities,  are  built  in  considerable  numbers. 
of  Gen.  Covington.    Capital,  Williamsburg.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  81, 

COVINGTON,  a  thriving  city  of  Kenton  co.,  1856,  showed  an  aggregate  of  168  vessels,  ton- 

Ky. ;  pop.  in  1858,  about  18,000.    It  stands  on  a  nage  7,688.    Number  of  vessels  entered  dur- 

beautuul  plain  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Cin-  ing  the  year,  1,454,  tonnage  62,048 ;  number 

dnnati,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  on  of  vessels  cleared,  519,  tonnage  18,055. — ^East 

the  other  side  of  which  is  the  town  of  Newport.  Cowes,  a  small  place,  on  the  opposite  bank 

It  is  regularly  built,  and  in  its  general  arran^  of  the  Medina,  communicates  by  ferry  with  the 

ment  greatly  resembles  Cincinnati,  of  which  above  town,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 

it  may  be  considered  a  suburb.    Many  persons  suburb.    It  contains  the  custom  house  of  the 

doing  business  in  Cincinnati  have  their  residence  port,  a  church,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  number 

here.     Covington  contains  a  number  of  cot-  of  handsome  dwellings.    Osborne  house,  the 

ton,  woollen,  silk,  and  tobacco  factories,  an  ex-  marine  villa  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  in  the  vi- 

tensive  pork  and  beef  packing  establishment,  a  cinity. 

large  city  hall,  8  banks,  2  female  academies,  10  COWETA,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ga. ;  area,  878  sq. 
churches^  and  the  western  theological  college,  am.;  pop.  in  1852,  12,498,  of  whom  4,823  were 

wealthy  institution  under  the  charge  of  the  slaves.  Valuoof  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,181,799. 

Baptists.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  and 

COW.    See  Cattle.  E.  by  Line  creek.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and 

.  CO  WELL,  John,  an  English  civilian,  bom  at  a  fertile  soil,  most  of  which  consists  of  a  sandy 

Emsborongh,  in  Devonshire,  in  1554,  died  at  loam.    Oak,  hickory,  and  pine  are  the  principal 

Cambridge,  Oct.  11, 1611.    He  was  educated  at  kinds  of  timber.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  subse-  10,369  bales  of  cotton,  516,910  bushels  of  corn, 

quently  became  fellow,  professor  of  civil  law,  98,104  of  oats,  and  94,857  of  sweet  potatoes, 

and  master  of  Trinity  hall.    In  1607  he  pub-  There  were  27  churches,  and  800  pupils  attend- 

Ushed  a  general   law  dictionary,  styled  the  ing  academies  and  schools.    A  gold  mine  was 

'*  Interpreter,"  which,  though  displaying  exten-  worked  here  during  the  same  year.    The  coun- 

sive  erudition,  involved  him  in  much  trouble,  ty  was  formed  in  1826,  and  named  in  honor  of 

the  house  of  commons  having  commenced  a  Gen.  William  Mcintosh,  a  half-blood  Creek  In- 

prosecution  agfunst  him  for  maintaining  in  that  dian  and  head  chief  of  the  Coweta  villages. 

work  that  a  British  monarch  might  make  laws  Capital,  Newnan. 

without  the  consent  of  parliament.    The  king,  UOWHAGE,  bristly  hairs  from  the  pod  of 

James  I.,  however,  interposed,  and  proceedings  the  mueuna  pruriens,  a  perennial  climbing  plant, 

were  stopped.    Beside  the  above  named  work,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 

Cowell  also  wrote  "  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  parts  of  tropical  America.  The  pod  is  imported 

England."  for  the  sake  of  the  hairs,  which  are  used  in 

COWES,  West,  a  seaport  town  and  watering  medicine.  They  are  sharp,  penetrating  spiculsB, 
place  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  which  produce  an  intense  itching  sensation  when 
situated  oa  the  W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  handled.  In  the  West  Indies  they  were  long 
river  Medina,  which  enters  the  Solent  channel  since  found  to  possess  valuable  qualities  as  a 
nearly  opposite  the  estuary  called  Southampton  vermifuge,  probably  by  penetrating  and  thus 
water ;  pop.  in  1851,  4,786.  It  is  finelv  situated  destroying  the  worms.  They  are  consequently 
on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  handsome  ap-  adopted  in  medical  practice,  and  introduced  into 
pearance  from  the  harbor. with  its  houses  rising  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  medicine  is  prepared 
one  above  another,  its  castle  and  crescent-shapea  by  dipping  the  pods  in  molasses  and  scrapine 
battery,  and  its  modern  villas  crowning  the  the  hairs  into  this,  until  a  mixture  is  obtained 
eminence.  It  has  a  number  of  good  hotels  and  as  thick  as  honey.  Cowhage  has  also  been  ap- 
lodging  houses  for  summer  visitors,  an  assembly  plied  as  an  external  irritant  by  making  it  inU> 
room,  a  town  hall,  a  mechanics*  institute,  5  an  ointment  with  lard, 
places  of  worship,  the  club  house  of  the  royal  COWL  (Sax.  cugle ;  Lat.  eueullus),  a  sort  of 
vacht  squadron,  which  holds  its  annual  regatta  hood,  originally  worn  by  all  classes,  and  still 
here,  and  a  marine  parade,  which  lies  S.  of  the  retained  by  certain  orders  of  monks.  It  con- 
castle,  and  forms  a  fashionable  promenade.  The  dsts  of  a  conical  covering  for  the  head,  at- 
streets,  however,  are  steep,  narrow,  and  in  many  tached  to  the  robe  or  cloak,  and  sometimes 
quarters  disfigured  by  old  and  wretched  dwell-  made  to  draw  over  the  shoulders  also.  Ac- 
ings.    Its  beautiful  scenery,  good  situation,  and  cording  to  Mabillon,  it  was  at  first  the  same 
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as  the  scapular.  The  Benedictines  and  Bernar-  he  altered  a  comeclj,  the  ^'  Gaardian,"  and 
dines  have  2  sorts,  one  black  for  ordinary  occa-  brought  it  out  anew  under  the  title  of  the 
sions,  and  another  white  and  very  large  for  days  ^^  Cotter  of  Coleman  Street."  It  was  harshlj 
of  ceremony.  The  proper  shape  of  the  cowl  treated  on  the  stage,  and  regarded  as  a  satire 
has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  bitter  dissen-  on  the  royal  party.  He  took  the  failure  of  hla 
sions  in  the  Franciscan  order,  which  4  popes  play  considerably  to  heart,  but  denied  that  it 
exhausted  every  means  to  heal,  and  which  were  was  intended  in  any  manner  as  a  reflection  on 
only  remedied  by  time.  the  royalists.  This  assertion,  however,  sained 
COWLEY,  Abkaham,  an  English  poet,  bom  little  credence,  nor  did  he  mend  matters  by  the 
in  London  in  1618,  died  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrev,  publication  of  an  ode  called  the  **  Complaint,'* 
July  28, 1667.  His  father  died  before  his  birth,  in  which  he  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  ana  styled 
and  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley.  He  now  left 
mother,  by  whose  solicitation  he  was  admitted  London,  and  secluded  himself  first  at  Bam  ElmS| 
into  Westminster  school.  Spenser's  **  Fairy  a  suburban  village,  and  afterward  at  Chertsey  in 
Queen"  first  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  Surrey.  In  his  retreat  he  was  at  first  bnt  slen- 
poetry.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  derly  provided  for,  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
when  he  was  16  years  old,  including  some  of  earl  of  St.  Albans  he  obtained  such  a  lease  of 
his  compositions  written  at  10  years  of  age.  the  queen's  lands  as  secured  him  a  tolerable  in- 
While  he  was  yet  at  school,  he  produced  a  com-  come.  Although  very  highly  esteemed  as  an 
edy  entitled  *^  Love's  Riddle,"  written  in  the  author  by  Johnson,  and  by  Milton  even  ranked 
pastoral  strain.  In  1636  he  removed  to  Cam-  with  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  there  is  proba- 
bridge,  and  two  years  afterward  published  his  bly  no  English  poet  of  equal  pretensions  leas 
"Love's  Riddle,"  with  Naufmgium  Joculare^  a  read  at  the  present  day.  His  "Essays"  have 
comedy  in  Latin  prose,  now  totally  forgotten,  great  merit  as  agreeable  specimens  of  prose  corn- 
In  1643  he  was  ejected  from  Cambridge,  on  ac-  position.  He  was  buried  near  Chancer  and  Spen« 
count  of  his  political  opinions  and  independence,  ser  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  in  1675  the 
and  went  to  Oxford.  He  was  strongly  attached  duke  of  Buckingham  erected  a  monument  to 
to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  struggle  his  memory. — ^An  edition  of  his  "  Works,"  with 
which  followed  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  his  "  Life  "  by  Bishop  Sprat,  was  published  in 
royal  cause.  When  Oxford  was  taken  posses-  1688  (folio),  and  his  "Select  Works,"  edited  by  * 
sion  of  by  the  parliament,  Cowley  followed  the  Bishop  Hurd,  in  1772-'7  (8  vob.  8vo.). 
queen  to  Paris,  and  there  became  secretary  to  COWLEY,  Hknbt  Richard  Chables  Wkl- 
Lord  Jermyn,  afterward  the  earl  of  St.  Al-  leslbt,  baron,  a  British  diplomatist,  bom  July 
bans  ;  he  was  frequently  occupied  in  writing  17,  1804,  nephew  of  the  first  duke  of  Welling- 
and  deciphering  the  secret  letters  that  passed  ton,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage,  Apnl 
between  the  king  and  queen,  an  office  of  delicate  27, 1847.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  diplo- 
nature  and  of  great  responsibility.  He  was  ab-  matic  service,  and  having  been  succesavely  em- 
sent  from  England  all  together  upward  of  10  ployed  in  the  embassies  ofYienn]^  Stuttgart^  and 
years,  and  during  that  time  he  undertook  some  Constantinople,  he  was  sent  as  minister plenipo- 
yery  perilous  journeys  to  Jersey,  Scotland,  tentiary  to  Switzerland  in  1848,  and  aderward 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  In  1656  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  acted  as 
he  repaired  secretly  to  England,  but  was  arrest-  minister  to  the  German  confederation.  In  1852, 
ed  and  only  set  at  liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  when  Napoleon  became  emperor,  Lord  Cowley 
£1,000.  In  that  year  he  published  his  poems,  was  chosen  to  replace  Lord  Normanby  as  am- 
and  in  his  preface  appears  to  have  inserted  a  bassador  to  France,  and  in  concert  with  the 
passage  suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which  earl  of  Clarendon  attended  the  peace  congresa 
was  thought  to  intimate  a  change  in  his  loyal  of  Paris,  which  opened  Feb.  25,  1856. 
feelings,  and  he  also  speaks  of  his  desire  to  COWLITZ,  Cowutsk,  or  Cowelitsk,  a  8. 
"  retire  to  the  American  plantations  and  forsake  W.  oo.  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  S.  W. 
this  world  for  ever."  On  the  death  of  Oliver  by  the  Columbia,  S.  E.  by  die  Calama,  which 
Cromwell  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  re-  separates  it  from  Clark  co.,  and  intersected  by 
znained  in  his  former  station  until  the  restora-  Cowlitz  river ;  area,  1,050  sq.  m.  Capit^d,  Mon- 
tion  of  the  Stuarts.    He  was  made  a  doctor  of  ticello. 

medicine  at  Oxford  in  1657,  but  there  is  no  COWPENS,  a  post  village  in  Spartanburg 

reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  practised.    He  district,  S.  C,  near  the  border  of  North  Oaro- 

considered  a  knowledge  of  botany  indispen-  lina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  a  signal  vie- 

sable  to  the  medical  profession,  and  retiring  tory  was  gained  by  the  American  forces,  com- 

to  the  county  of  Kent,  busied  himself  with  manded  by  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  over  a  British 

gathering  plants.    He  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem  division  under  Col.  Tarleton,  Jan.  17, 1781.    In 

on  plants  in  6  books.    When  the  restoration  the  latter  part  of  December,  1780,  Morgan  was 

took  place,  Cowley  looked  for  some  substantial  directed  by  Gren.  Greene  to  occupy  the  country 

reward  for  his  services  in  the  royal  cause,  but  between  the  Broad  and  Pacblet  rivers  in  the 

he  received  nothing.    He  had  been  promised  by  Spartanburg  district,  and  Corawallis,  then  at 

Charles  I.,  as  well  as  by  his  son,  the  mastership  ninnsborough,  in  Fairfield,  apprehending  that 

of  the  Savoy,  "  but  lost  it  by  certain  persons  ene-  the  important  post  of  Ninety-six  was  menaced, 

mies  to  the  muses."    It  is  said  that  in  revenge  despatched  Tarleton  with  1,100  choice  troops, 
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comprising  850  of  his  famous  legion  and  por-  COWPER,  Edward,  an  English  inventor  and 
tions  of  the  7th  and  Tlst  regiments,  with  2  improver  of  machinery,  also  favorably  known 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  force  Morgan  either  to  as  a  lecturer  on  the  mechanic  arts,  born  in  1790, 
nght  or  retreat  into  North  Carolina.  Tarleton  died  in  London,  Oct.  17,  1852.  During  the 
commenced  his  march  on  Jan.  11,  and  moving  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  printer,  and 
with  great  rapidity  reached  the  Pacolet  on  the  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
evening  of  the  15th.  Morgan  had  intended  to  machine  printing  are  due  to  him.  Among 
din>nte  the  passage  of  the  river ;  but  being  in-  others  may  be  mentioned  the  giving  a  diagond 
fenor  in  cavalry,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  action  to  the  rollers  on  the  self-acting  inking 
toward  Broad  river.  Tarleton  pressed  on  in  tables.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
pursuit,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  came  up  was  professor  of  mechanics  and  manufacturing 
with  Morgan  in  an  open  wood  known  as  Han-  arts  at  King^s  college.  He  wrote  an  elaborate 
nah^s  Cowpens,  being  part  of  a  grazing  estab-  article  on  a  ^^  Button,"  and  delivered  lectures  on 
lishment  belonging  to  a  man  named  Hannah,  the  London  crystal  palace,  in  1851. 
The  American  troops,  about  1,000  in  number,  COWPER,  William,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
ocoupied  2  gentle  eminences,  on  which  they  land,  bom  at  Hertford  in  1664,  died  Oct.  10, 
were  drawn  up  by  Morgan  in  2  lines,  the  1st  1723.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688,  the 
composed  of  Carolina  mflitia,  with  an  advanced  year  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he  took  part 
corps  of  volunteer  riflemen  under  the  command  so  fiEur  as  to  form  a  small  company  of  volunteers, 
of  Col.  Pickens,  and  the  2d  of  Maryland  reg-  and  set  out  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange.  After 
nlars  and  Virginia  riflemen  under  Lieut.  Col.  the  settlement  of  the  government  he  returned 
John  K  Howard.  In  the  rear  was  a  reserve  of  to  his  practice,  and  soon  became  the  decided 
cavalry,  consisting  of  Lieut.  Col.  Washington's  leader  of  the  home  circuit,  with  a  large  practice 
troop,  80  strong,  and  about  50  mounted  volun-  in  the  court  of  chancery.  He  entered  parlia- 
teers  under  MigorMcCaU.  Tarleton,  disregard-  ment  as  a  whig  in  1695,  and  gained  by  his 
ing  the  fact  that  his  troops  were  fatigued  by  a  maiden  speech  the  reputation  of  a  consummate 
long  night  march,  with  characteristic  impetuosi-  debater.  The  whig  party  having  gained  the  as- 
ty  ordered  an  attack.  The  British  advanced  to  cendant  in  1705,  the  great  seal  was  committed 
the  charge  with  loud  shouts,  receiving  an  effect-  to  him  as  lord  keeper,  and  the  next  year  he 
ive  discharge  from  the  American  riflemen,  who  was  raised  to  the  peen^^e  and  made  lord  high 
in  obedience  to  Morgan's  orders  fell  back  upon  chancellor.  His  judicial  business  was  transacted 
the  1st  line.  The  latter  stood  firm  until  within  with  credit,  and  his  honorable  disinterestedness 
bayonet  thrust  of  their  opnonents,  when  they  is  worthy  of  remembrance  in  having  abolished 
also  fell  back  upon  the  2a  line,  composed  of  the  custom  of  "yearly  gifts"  from  the  officers 
continental  troops,  which  was  thus  compelled  and  lawyers  of  his  court,  which  prevailed  there 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  Col.  Howard  before  his  time  as  well  as  in  the  other  courts 
at  length,  fearing  that  he  might  be  outflanked,  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  produced  to  the 
attempted  to  change  his  front  to  the  right,  the  chancellors  some  £8,000  per  annum.  He  pre- 
order  for  executing  which  was  misinterpreted  sided  at  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel,  and 
into  one  for  a  retreat,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon  afterward  upon  the  defeat  of  the  whigs 
thrown  into  some  confusion.  At  this  moment  resigned  his  office,  went  into  opposition,  and 
Morgan  ordered  them  to  retreat  to  the  emi*  remained  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party  in 
nence  behind  which  the  cavalry  were  posted,  council  and  debate  until  the  accession  of  George 
The  British,  feeling  sure  of  victory,  rushed  for-  I.,  when  in  1714  he  was  again  made  lord 
ward  in  some  disorder,  when  they  were  met  by  chancellor.  For  some  time  he  enjoyed  the 
a  fierce  charge  from  Washington's  dragoons,  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  an  im- 
At  the  same  time  Howard's  troops  facing  about  portant  share  in  the  political  direction  of  affairs 
gave  them  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry,  which  during  the  settlement  of  the  government  under 
they  followed  up  so  effectively  with  the  bayo-  the  new  dynasty  and  the  rebellion  of  1715  in 
net  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  British  line  was  favor  of  the  exiled  family,  but  again  resigned  in 
broken,  and  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  were  1718,  in  consequence  of  the  feud  between  the 
in  full  flighfl  Tarleton  endeavored  in  vain  to  re-  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  continued 
form  his  troops ;  a  panic  had  seized  upon  them,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
and  even  his  favorite  legion,  with  which  he  had  lords  as  long  as  he  lived.  Although  a  lawyer 
accomplished  so  many  dashing  exploits,  galloped  and  a  jud^e  of  authority  and  respectable  stand- 
away  without  having  crossed  a  sabre.  Tarle-  ing,  his  prmcipal  character  in  history  is  that  of 
ton  himself,  with  a  small  band  of  horsemen,  a  politician,  where  he  generally  appears  as  the 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  hotly  pursued  by  advocate  of  liberal  principles,  both  in  relation 
Col.  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  wounded  to  secular  and  religious  matters,  but  not  always 
in  the  hand.  The  British  loss  in  this  action  free  fh)m  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
amounted  to  more  than  800  killed  and  wounded,  time.  He  was  celebrated  as  an  orator  for  his 
and  between  500  and  600  rank  and  file  prisoners,  graceful  and  charming  manner  and  delivery, 
The  Americans  had  12  men  killed  and  60  with  which  he  was  said  to  captivate  the  hearts 
wounded.  The  spoils  of  the  victors  were  2  of  his  auditory ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  the 
field  pieces,  2  standards,  800  muskets,  100  dra  mark  for  much  political  detraction,  and  the  hero 
goon  horses,  70  negroes,  and  some  baggage.  of  a  curious  story  circulated  all  over  Europe  by 
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the  authority  of  Voltaire,  that  he  married  and  vionsly  contracted  a  hi^h  esteem.    OUiej  is  fk- 

lived  at  the  same  time  with  2  wives,  and  wrote  moos  as  the  favorite  residence  of  Cowper.  Hera 

a  little  book  in  defence  of  the  practice.    Al-  he  passed  many  years  of  his  life,  occupied  with 

though  there  was  apparently  no  other  founda-  religious  exercises  and  in  active  charity  among 

tion  for  it  than  some  early  irregularities,  it  the  poor.    Here,  too,  were  written  those  poema 

give  him  the  common  nickname  of   ^^  Will  that   served  to  lighten  his  mental  suffering, 
igamy."  though  they  could  never  wholly  relieve  it    At 
COWPER,  WiLUAM,  an  English  poet,  born  the  age  of  50  (1782)  he  published  the  1st  vol* 
Nov.  15,  1731,  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  Hert-  mne  of  his  poems,  the  subjects  of  several  of 
fordshire,  died  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolkshire,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Unwin.    The 
April  25,  1800.    His  father,  the  Rev.  John  volume  was  tolerably  well  received;  but  the 
Cowper,  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Greorge  II.  ballad  of  ^^  John  Gilpin,''  which  he  wrote  from 
and  nephew  to  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper.   His  a  story  told  him  by  Lady  Austen,  gave  him 
mother  died  when  the  poet  was  but  6  years  of  a  wide  renown.    It  was  read  to  crowded  audi- 
age,  and  the  touching  lines  in  which  he  recalls  ences  in  London  by  Henderson  the  actor,  and 
her  memory  show  the  deep  impressions  she  had  one  publisher  alone  sold  6,000  copies  of  a  print 
left  on  his  mind.    He  was  sent  early  to  the  day  of  John  Gilpin  on  his  famous  ride.    The  ballad 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  went  afterward  had  been  published  anonymously,  and  lay  for 
to  Westminster,  where  he  suffered  from  the  tyr-  8  years  neglected  until  suddenly  it  caught  the 
anny  of  older  and  stronger  boys.    At  18  he  be-  attention  of  the  public.    Lady  Austen  next  suf- 
gan  to  study  law  with  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Chap-  gested  to  him  the  *^  Task,"  which  appeared  la 
mab,  in  whose  house  he  slept  for  8  years,  but  1784,   and  gsuned   general   popularity.     The 
who  set  his  student  the  example  of  paying  little  amiable,  intelligent  Lady  Austen,  and  the  older 
attention  to  his  profession.    He  then  took  rooms  and  more  austere  Mrs.  Unwin,  were  now  his 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  constant  associates;  but  jealousy,  it  is  said,  arose 
and  here  for  the  next  12  years  lived  indolently,  between  them,  and  Lady  Austen  left  Olney  in 
neglecting  the  law  for  literature  and  gay  society,  displeasure.    He   next   translated  Homer   in 
He  formed  literary  acquaintances,  wrote  verses,  blank  verse,  and  published  it  by  subscription  in 
and  contributed  several  papers  to  the  *^  Connois-  1791.    His  last  literary  occupation  was  a  trana- 
seur.''    In  his  81st  year  be  formed  an  attach*  lation  of  Milton's  Latin  poems,  with  a  com- 
ment for  his  cousin  Theodora  Cowper,  sister  of  mentary  on  his  works ;  but  this  performance 
Lady  Hesketh ;  but  their  union  was  forbidden  the  condition  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from 
by  her  father,  first  for  prudential  reasons,  and  completing.  His  faithful  friend  Mrs.  Unwin  hav- 
then  because  of  their  consanguinity.    Having  ing  become  paralytic,  his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh 
received  an  appointment  through  his  uncle,  came  to  take  charge  of  his  household ;  but  in 
Mcgor  Cowper^  as  reading  clerk  to  the  com-  1795  he  removed  from  Olney  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
mittees  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  seemed  destined  to  the  house  of  his  relative,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John* 
to  ease  and  competence ;  but  his  natural  timid-  son,  at  Tnddenham,  and  finally  to  East  Dere- 
ity  and  nervousness   interposed.    He  shrank  ham.  A  pension  of  £300  had  been  settled  upon 
from  the  thought  of  appearing  before  the  lords,  him  by  the  king,  chiefly  through  the  active 
and  when  a  new  office  was  provided  for  him  by  solicitetions  of  the  amiable  poet  Hayley ;  but 
the  same  kind  relative,  the  clerkship  of  the  jour-  Cowper,  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  show- 
nals  to  the  same  house,  he  was  seizea  with  a  fresh  ed  no  marks  of  pleasure.    In  1796  Mrs.  Unwin 
alarm  wiien  called  upon  to  stend  an  examina-  died;  the  poet,  it  is  said,  looked  in  silent  agony 
tion  as  to  his  qualification  for  the  place,  and  in  upon  her  corpse,  and  then  turning  away,  never 
his  mental  excitement  sought  to  destroy  himself,  afterward  mentioned  her  name.    A  slight  re- 
He  soon  afterward  became  insane,  and  was  re-  covery  of  his  mental  powers  enabled  him  in 
moved  by  his  relatives  to  an  asylum  at  St.  Al-  1799  to  revise  his  Homer,  and  to  write  hb  last 
ban's  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton.  During  the  poem,  the  "  Castaway,"  a  picture  of  his  own  sad 
remainder  of  his  life  he  experienced  several  long  fate,  but  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the  spring  of  the 
returns  of  mental  alienation.    He  fancied  liim-  following  year. — Cowper's  writingsAre  original 
self  destined  to  eternal  woe.    He  shunned  the  truthful,  and  striking.    In  poetry  he  was  one  ^ 
society  of  his  friends  and  near  relatives,  to  find  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  despotism  of 
relief  in  that  of  strangers.    In  all  his  sufferings.  Pope,  and  invent  an  original  rhythm.    He  is 
however,  his  relatives  watehed  over  him  with  never  melodious,  but  always  natural  and  at  lus 
tenderness  and  provided  for  him  a  moderate  ease.     He  loved  nature,  fiowers,  animals,  and 
support.    At  Huntingdon,  whither  he  removed  rural  life,  and  paints  scenery  with  great  power, 
in  1765  from  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  he  met  His  descriptions  are  sometimes  coarse,  but  al- 
with  the  Unwin  family,  who  received  him  into  ways  clear  and  effective.    The  moral  teaching 
their  house  as  a  boarder,  and  for  whom  he  of  his  poetry  is  high,  and  he  strove  to  force  upon 
formed  a  lasting  regard,     when,  on  the  sudden  his  material  age  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  two  years  afterward,  spiritual  and  the  divine.    With  this  religious 
Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Olney  in  Buckingham-  turn  of  thought  he  joined  humor  and  forcible  sa- 
shire,  Cowper  went  with  her ;  and  here  they  oc-  tire.    He  translatea  Homer  with  more  accuracy 
cupied  a  house  next  that  of  the  Rev.  John  New-  than  Pope,  but  his  blank  verse  wants  harmony 
ton,  curate  of  the  parish,  for  whom  he  had  pre-  and  grace.    His  prose  is  excellent,  and  his  let- 
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ters  are  not  snrpftssed  by  any  in  the  lan^nage*  one  is  in  tbe  British  mnsenm,  and  the  other  was 

Here,  in  his  happier  moods,  all  is  playfnl  hnmor,  sold  a  few  years  since  in  London,  at  the  sale  of 

ease,  gayety,  simplicity,  and  wisdom.    His  mind  the  collection  of  the  late  earl  of  Mountnorris, 

seems  to  break  from  its  donds  into  moments  for  £40.    A  specimen  of  the  C.  umbilieata  was 

of  perfect  snnshine.    In  character  he  was  pnre.  sold  in  1850  for  £30.    The  cowries,  from  the 

his  disposition  amiable ;  he  gained  the  love  ana  great  variety  and  beanty  of  the  markings  upon 

respect  of  gifted  men  and  virtnons  accomplish-  their  smoothly-polished  smface,  have  long  been 

ed  women ;  he  was  charitable  and  active  in  in  demand  among  civilized  and  nncivilized  na- 

doing  good ;  tender  and  confiding  to  his  fHends.  tions  for  ornaments  to  their  dress  and  habita- 

and  capable  of  unchanging  affection.    So  good  tions. 

a  man  might  well  have  looked  for  happiness  COX.  I.  David,  an  English  landscape  painter, 
both  here  and  hereafter;  but  it  was  Cowper's  bomatBirmingham,  April  29, 1793.  His  paint- 
singular  fate  to  pass  a  lifetime  in  despair.  Mope  ings,  chiefly  on  Welsh  subjects,  are  in  water  col- 
was  an  impulse  he  never  knew  or  never  ven-  ors.  small,  and  apparently  rapid  and  careless,  but 
tured  to  indulge.  His  appearance  was  intelleo-  full  of  the  impression  and  effect  of  nature.  Ho 
tual  and  well  bred,  his  manner  pleasing,  and  succeeds  best  in  sketching  rain  and  wind,  bursts 
his  whole  life  that  of  a  tasteful  recluse.  He  of  sunshine  on  dark  moors,  the  dank  herbage  of 
cultivated  flowers,  and  watched  with  interest  marshes,  and  rural  scenery  beneath  the  threat- 
the  progress  of  his  garden.  Ho- petted  tame  ening  storm.  Hepublished  in  1814  what  is  still 
leverets  and  immortalized  them  in  verse.  He  considered  the  best  ^^  Treatise  on  Landscape 
was  caref^of  his  dress,  and  though  afrMot  Pain  ting  in  Water  Colors."  His  son  David  is  also 
strangers,  took  pleasure  in  a  narrow  circle  of  a  painter  of  some  ability.  H.  Francis  Augustus, 
well  bred,  intelUffent  associates.  His  clouded  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
mind,  his  mental  agonies,  and  his  generous  ination,  bom  March  7, 1783,  died  in  Sept.  1853. 
kindly  nature,  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  who  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edmburgh, 
loved,  pitied,  and«dmired  him ;  sentiments  that  and  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  at  Hackney, 
posterity  must  continue  to  share. — The  life  of  i^ar  London,  in  1811.  Here  he  princip^y  re- 
Cowper  was  first  written  by  William  Hayley,  sided,  and  beside  the  care  of  a  large  congregation 
for  an  edition  of  his  posthumous  writings  (Chi-  and  various  other  employments,  he  took  an 
Chester,  1808-'j3).  It  has  also  been  written  by  active  share  in  procuring  the  establishment  of 
Thomas  Taylor  (London,  1835);  by  the  Rev.  T,  the  London  university.  He  attained  a  prom- 
S.  Grimshawe,  for  an  edition  of  his  works  and  inent  position  in  his  denomination,  and  was 
correspondence  ^London,  1886);  by  H.  F.  Cary,  chosen  about  1840  to  make  an  official  visit  to 
foraneditionof  nis  poems,  including  his  transla-  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
tions  ofthelliad  and  Odyssisy  (London,  1889);  by  ing  closer  the  bonds  of  fhiternal  feeling  be- 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  for  an  Aldine  edition  of  his  tween  the  Baptists  of  the  two  countries.  Dr. 
poems  (London,  1843) ;  and  by  Robert  Southey,  Cox  was  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  Eclectic  Re- 
fer a  complete  edition  of  his  works  (London,  view"  and  other  periodicals,  and  published  a 
1838-'37).  The  last  biography  and  edition  are  "  Life  of  Melanchtiion,"  "  Female  Scripture  Bi- 
much  the  best,  and  have  recently  been  repub-  ography,"  and  other  works.  HI.  Richard, 
lished,  with  additional  letters,  in  Bohn's  '^  Stand-  bishop  of  Ely,  bom  at  Whaddon,  Bucks,  about 
ard  Library,"  in  8  vols.  1500,  died  in  1581.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
COWR  X ,  the  common  name  of  the  shell-  bridge,  and  when  Christchurch  college  at  Ox- 
fish  cyprcM^  of  the  family  eypraidm.  Many  ford  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  cho- 
species  are  met  with  most  abundantly  in  the  sen  one  of  its  ofllcers,  but  afterward  forfeited 
warm  seas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Those  this  position  and  was  lodged  in  prison,  in  conse* 
of  special  interest  are  the  C.  annultis.  used  by  quence  of  his  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
the  Asiatic  islanders  to  adorn  their  dress,  for  tner.  Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.  he 
sinkers  to  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  barter ;  and  became  tutor  to  the  king,  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
the  C,  moneta,  or  money  cowry.  The  latter  is  canon  of  Windsor,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  a 
an  eastern  and  Pacific  shell,  and  is  an  important  pnvv  councillor.  When  Mary  began  her  reign 
article  of  trade,  being  largely  imported  into  Cal-  he  ned  to  the  continent ;  but  when  Elizabeth 
cutta  and  Bombay  from  the  Laccadive  and  Mai*  succeeded,  he  returned  to  England^  and  was 
dive  islands.  Their  value  in  Bengal  used  to  be  made  bishop  of  Ely,  which  see  he  held  for  21 
rated  at  2,400,  then  at  2,560,  but  now  more  than  years.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
8,200  to  the  rupee,  the  worth  of  which  is  about  tion  of  the  liturgy.  The  revision  of  the  Gospels 
50  cents.  They  are  largely  imported  into  Dv-  and  the  Acts  of  ike  Apostles,  in  that  edition  of 
erpool,  about  60  tons  being  received  in  1848,  the  Scriptures  called  the  ^^  Bishops^  Bible,^'  was 
and  nearly  300  tons  in  1849.  Their  rates  are  by  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  compilers 
often  quoted  upon  the  price  currents  of  New  of  Lily's  "  Accidence."  TV,  Sai^ukl  Hansox, 
York  and  London.  They  are  sent  to  the  west-  an  American  divine,  born  at  Leesville,  N.  J., 
em  coast  of  Africa  for  barter  with  the  natives.  Auff.  25,  1793.  In  1811  he  commenced  the 
A  species  of  this  family  called  the  (7.  prineepsj  study  of  the  law  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  aban- 
"  the  brindled  cowry  of  the  Persian  gulfj"  is  doned  it  at  the  end  of  one  year  to  take  up 
•venr  highly  prized  by  conchologists  for  its  rarity  that  of  theology,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
and  beauty.    Only  two  specimens  are  known;  presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  July  1,  1817.     In 
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the  antumn  of  1820  he  removed  to  New  York  long  time  kept  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace 
to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Spring  street  Pres-  at  Madrid,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Brussels  bjr 
bjterian  church.  After  gaining  here  the  repu-  Gen.  Belliard  during  the  French  occupation  of 
tation  of  an  ardent  and  striking  preacher,  he  8pdn.  It  was  in  several  parts,  which  are  now- 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1633  to  recruit  his  health,  scattered  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin,  in  the 
and  after  his  return  took  the  chair  of  profes-  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  and  in  the  collection  of 
sor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  the  king  of  Holland.  Without  much  originality, 
autumn  of  1834.  In  May,  1837,  he  removed  to  Coxcie  yet  conferred  a  service  upon  the  art  in 
Brooklyn  as  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  his  native  country  by  introducing  there  the 
church,  and  remained  in  this  connection  until  knowledge  of  the  Italian  masters  and  their  style. 
1854,  when  he  was  obliged  by  infirmity  of  the  He  is  distinguished  for  lightness,  grace,  and  aa 
voice  to  give  up  his  charge,  and  retired  to  agreeable  individuality.  Among  his  best  pn>- 
Owego,  N.  Y.  Having  had  the  degree  of  D.D.  ductions  are  the  illustrations  of  the  fable  of 
conferred  on  him  in  tiie  summer  of  1825  by  Wil-  Psyche,  which  were  engraved  by  Agostino  Ve- 
Hams  college,  he  indignantly  repudiated,  in  a  neziano,  and  have  furnished  the  models  for  in- 
letter  to  the  "New  York  Observer,"  Nov.  16,  numerable  paintings  on  glass. 
1825,  the  ^^  semilunar  fardels."  Havmg  lent  his  COXE.  I.  ARrauB  Cleveland,  D.D.,  an 
countenance  and  sympathy  to  the  foundation  Episcopal  clergyman,  son  of  the  Rev.  8.  H.  Cox, 
of  the  American  anti-slavery  society,  he  was  bomatMendham,N.  J.,  May  10,1818.  He  was 
one  of  the  sufferers  by  a  mob  excited  in  oppo-  graduated  in  1838attheuniversityof  New  York, 
sition,  and  had  his  house  and  church  sacKed,  took  orders  in  1841,  and  has  been  settled  sucoes- 
July  10,  1834.  At  that  time  he  passed  for  an  si vely  at  Morrisania,  Hartford,  and  Baltimore,  in 
agitator  upon  all  topics ;  and  always  throwing  which  last  named  city  he  is  now  (1859)  the  reo- 
himself  impetuously  into  the  service  of  every  tor  of  Grace  church.  He  has  written  "  Chris- 
cause  which  he  has  espoused,  he  has  successive-  tian  Ballads, "  a  volume  of  religious  poems  (New 
ly  appeared  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  aboli-  York,  1840),  "Saul,  a  Mystery,"^  and  other  poems, 
tlon,  temperance,  colonization,  new  school  Pres-  beside  a  volume  of  travels  in  England  (1856), 
byterianism,  the  evangelical  alliance,  &c.  Of  and  a  collection  of  sermons  (1855).  H.  Tench, 
late  years,  however,  he  has  changed  his  views  an  American  writer  on  political  economy,  bom 
on  the  slavery  question,  and  has  identified  him-  in  1756,  died  m  Philadelphia,  July  16, 1824.  He 
self  with  the  conservative  treatment  of  that  was  the  author  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
question.  As  a  writer  and  preacher  he  abounds  ciples  of  a  Commercial  System  for  the  United 
in  quaint  conceits  and  learned  allusions,  with  a  States  "  (1787),  "View  of  the  United  States" 
substratum  of  strong  common  sense  and  ardent  (1794),  "  Thoughts  on  Naval  Power  and  the 
feeling,  and  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  religious  Encouragement  of  Commerce  and  Mannfac- 
and  intelligent  community.  He  was  moderator  tures"  (1806),  "Memoir  on  the  Cultivation, 
in  1846  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby-  Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton"  (1807),  "  On 
nan  church,  and  has  frequently  been  delegated  the  Navigation  Act"  (1809),  "  On  the  Arts  and 
to  attend  the  religious  anniversaries  in  London.  Manufactures  of  the  United  States"  (1814).  IIL 
He  is  tlie  author  of  "  Quakerism  not  Christian-  .William,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  an  English  his- 
ity,"  "Interviews  Memorable  and  Useful,  from  torical  and  biographical  writer,  born  in  Lon- 
Diary  and  Memory,"  and  other  publications.  don  in  March,  1747,  died  at  Bemerton  in  Juno, 
COXCIE,  or  Coxis,  Miohabl,  a  Flemish  paint-  1828.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  King's  col- 
or, born  at  Mechlin  in  1497,  died  in  Antwerp  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1768,  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
from  the  fall  of  a  scaffolding  in  1592.  He  was  pointed  to  the  curacy  of  Denham.  Shortly 
a  pupil  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  and  went  after-  after  this  he  commenced  a  series  of  extended 
ward  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  celebrity  and  visits  to  the  continent,  in  the  capacity  of  pri- 
was  much  employed  as  a  fresco  piunter.  He  vate  tutor  to  young  members  of  the  nobility, 
married  in  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own  which,  with  occasional  intervals  for  literary  or 
country  his  works  were  in  great  demand,  and  he  professional  labor,  embraced  a  period  of  more 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  them.  Many  of  them  than  20  years.  The  result  of  his  observation 
were  taken  to  Spain,  and  he  had  8  palaces  or  and  researches  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  nnm- 
houses  full  of  the  most  valuable  at  Mechlin.  He  her  of  elaborate  books  of  travel,  and  of  history 
is  now  better  known  by  his  copy  of  the  "  Adora-  and  biography.  In  the  former  department  he 
tion  of  the  Lamb,"  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  publishwl  between  1779  and  1789  "  Travels  into 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  than  by  Poland,  Russia,  and  Denmark,"  and  "  Travels 
his  original  productions.  This  copy  was  made  in  Switzerland,"  beside  some  miscellaneous 
fur  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  cost  2  years  of  con-  works  on  Russian  discoveries,  on  hospitals  in 
stant  labor,  for  which  the  artist  was  paid  northern  Europe,  and  other  subjects.  In  1798 
4,000  florins.  It  was  finished  in  1559.  Com-  appeared  his  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Admin- 
plaining  tliat  he  could  not  find  a  blue  good  Istration  of  Sir  Robert  Wdpole,"  accompanied 
enough  to  paint  the  mantle  of  the  Virgin  with,  by  many  valuable  state  papers,  of  which  Pitt 
the  king  wrote  to  Titian  for  some  ultramarine,  observed  that  it  gave  him  his  first  correct  notion 
of  which,  when  it  came,  Coxcie  used  to  the  value  of  the  character  of  Sir  Robert.  His  next  im- 
of  82  ducats  on  the  mantle  alone.  The  copy  portant  publication,  "  History  of  the  House  of . 
was  painted  with  extreme  care,  and  was  for  a  Austria"  (which  forms  a  part  of  Bohn^s  ^^  Stand- 
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ard  Libnry^O)  ^  carefally  and  impartially  writ-  Bmssels  as  delegate  of  the  New  York  publish- 

ten,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  authority,  ers^  association. 

It  was  succeeded  by  "  History  of  the  Kings  of  CRAB,  a  crustaceous  animal  of  the  tribe 

Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,"  in  1818,  ^^Me-  hrachyura  and  genera  cancer^  lupa,  and  many 

moirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough."  in  1817-  others,  several  species  of  which  are  common  on 

U  9,*^  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  or  the  Right  the  coast,  and  serve,  like  the  lobster,  for  food. 

Hon.  Henry  Pelham,"  published  posthumously  The  most  common  is  the  lupadicantJiaofMiine-- 

in  1820,  and  by  a  variety  of  minor  publications.  Edwards,  found  most  abundantly  south  of  Cape 

He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Wilts  in  1805,  Cod,  and  especially  in  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 

and  during  the  last  7  or  8  years  of  his  life  was  ware  bays.    Its  feet  are  flattened,  its  teeth  long 

afflicted  with  total  blindness.  and  projecting  like  spines.    From  the  color  of 

COYPEL.   I.  Noel,  a  French  painter,  a  sue-  its  Ions  hands  it  is  sometimes  called  the  violet 

cessful  imitator  of  Poussin,  bom  in  1628,  died  in  crab,  though  the  color  of  the  body  is  greenish. 

1707.    Among  his  most  celebrated  pictures  are  In  the  summer  months  it  is  regarded  as  a  great 

the  **  Death  of  Abel"  and  tJie"  Assumption  of  the  delicacy  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.    A 

Virgin,"  the  latter  in  the  hotel  of  the  Invalids,  number  of  the  species  of  the  smallest  crabs  are 

n.  Antoinb,  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  known  only  as  they  are  found  in  the  intestines 

born  in  1661,  died  in  1722.    He  was  inferior  to  and  maws  of  the  cod,  haddock,  and  other  flsh, 

his  father,  but  graceful  in  the  treatment  of  to  which  they  seem  to  furnish  one  of  the  prin- 

his  subjects,  and  a  man  of  literary  accomplish-  cipal  sources  of  food.    Another  little  crab,  the 

ments.    He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  tnnnot?^eres  ostreum^  unprotected  by  a  shell  of 

in  1716.  His  principal  works  are  the  ^^Assnmp^  its  own,  finds  a  shelter  within  those  of  the 

tion,"  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  "  Christ  oyster,  mussel,  pinna,  &c.,  which  it  does  not  ap- 

Curing  the   Blind,"  and   "Christ  among  the  pear  to  molest;  indeed,  it  is  supposed  by  some 

Doctors."  8ome  of  his  etohings.are  executed  in  that  it  affords  aid  to  the  shellfish  in  securing 

a  masterly  manner.   The  "  Numismatic  History  the  prey  which  nourishes  both.    This  was  the 

of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIY.,"  chiefiy  fromi  his  opinion  of  Pliny,  and  of  later  naturalists  also, 

designs,  is  a  work  as  remarkable  of  its  kind  as  Others  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  pinna,  at 

his  frescoes  of  the  chapel  at  Versailles.    HI.  least,  the  little  crab  warns  the  shell  fish  of  dan- 

NoiiL  Nicolas,  stepbrother  of  the  preceding,  ger  when  its  enemy  the  cuttle  fish  approaches 

bom  in  1692,  died  in  1735,  also  painted  many  to  devour  it.  The  little  crab  is  often  found  with 

works  for  the  churches  of  Paris,  of  which  the  the  oysters  cooked  for  the  table.    Several  spe- 

best  are  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  cies  of  the  genus  pagurus  are  also  unprovided 

in  the  church  of  St.  Savioui\  and  the  "  Assump-  with  a  shell  of  their  own ;  but  these  seek  for 

tion"  in  the  same  chapeL  I V.  Charles  Airronns,  some  empty  univalve  shell;  and  an  individual 

son  of  Antoine,  bom  in  1694,  died  in  1752,  finding  one  which  on  trial  fits  his  size,  he  takes 

chiefly  excelled  as  painter  of  portraits,  the  best  possession  of  it,  and  drags  it  about  with  him  on 

of  which  is  that  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  the  sands,  till  his  enlarged  dimensions  cause  him 

COYSEVOX,  Antoine,  a  French  sculptor  of  to  seek  a  more  capacious  tenement,  or  till  a 

Spanish  origin,  bom  in  1640,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.*  stronger  crab,  driving  him  out,  suddenly  slips 

10,  1720,  produced  several  fine  statues  of  Ix>uis  in,  and  leaves  him  to  look  for  another.    These 

XIV.,  a  statue  of  Cond6,  and  of  other  eminent  are  known  as  hermit  or  soldier  crabs.    In  Ja- 

persons.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  tombs  maica  they  pass  into  the  interior  several  miles 

of  Mazarin  and  of  Colbert,  the  monument  of  from  the  sea,  carrying  with  them  their  coverings 

Lebrun,  and  2  statues  of  a  flute-player  and  Flora,  of  marine  shells. — ^Beside  the  salt-water  crabs, 

now  in  Uie  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  there  are  others,  as  the  thelphusians,  that  live 

C0ZZEN8,  Frederic  Swartwout,  an  Amer-  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  humid  forests, 

lean  author,  bom  in  New  York,  March  5, 1818.  burrowing  in  the  ground.    In  Italy  and  further 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  has  al-  up  the  Mediterranean  these  are  eaten,  particu- 

ways  resided  there.    In  1858  he  collected  a  s&-  larly  in  the  season  of  Lent.    There  are  others 

ries  of  articles,  which  he  had  previously  con-  also  in  warm  climates  of  terrestrial  habits,  one 

tributed  to  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  in  a  group  of  which  is  called  oeypoda,  swift-footed, 

volume  entitled  "  Prismatics,  by  Ridhard  Hay-  from  their  rapid  ranning,  which  is  such,  as  Cuvier 

warde."    The  nam  de  plums  which  he  assumed  states,  that  a  horseman  has  some  difficulty  in 

was  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  an  £ng-  overtaking  them.     The  0.  arenaria,  or  sand 

lish  Moravian  missionary  in  America.    In  1856  crab,  of  Catesby,  is  an  American  specimen  of 

he  published  the  ^*  Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  con-  this  genus,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 

sisting  of  sketches  which  h^  before  appeared  the  mainland.    During  the  summer  they  live 

in  "  Putnam's  Magazine,"  describing  the  mral  in  holes  on  the  sea-shore  jost  above  high- water 

life  of  a  cockney.    Mr.  Cozzens  is  a  leading  mark,  retiring  into  them  during  the  day  and 

wine  merchant,  and  publishes  in  connection  coming  out  at  night.    When  disturbed  they  run 

with  his  business    a   periodical    entitled  the  yerr  rapidly,  threatening  at  the  same  time  with 

**  Wine  Press,"  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  their  elevated  claws.  At  the  close  of  the  summer 

publications,  he  has  written  interesting  essays  they  emigrate  in  troops  info  the  interior,  and, 

on  the  culture  of  the  grape.     In    1858  Mr.  finding  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  win- 

Cozzens  attended  the  copyright  congress  of  ter,  cUg  holes   into  which  they  bury  them 
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selves,  and  so  completely  bide  the  entrance  to  whioh^  devoted  to  poetiy,  Le  was  accustomed 
their  retreats,  that  no  indication  of  them  is  to  tear  off  before  sending  the  numbers  to  be 
seen  upon  the  surface.  In  the  spring  they  reap-  bound.  These  rejected  sheets  had  first  excited 
pear,  a«d  retarn  to  the  sea-shore.  They  have  a  the  poetical  tastes  and  powers  of  his  son,  who^ 
singular  habit  in  their  nocturnal  excursions  of  both  during  his  school  days  and  amid  the  pur- 
entering  into  the  houses,  the  doors  of  which  in  suits  of  surgery,  made  many  ambitious  attempts 
the  warm  nights  are  often  left  opem  and  tak-  at  versifying.  While  at  Woodbridge  he  com- 
ing possession  of  small  articles  of  clothinff,  as  peted  snccesfifiilly  with  a  poem  on  *^  Hope  "  for 
cravats,  collars,  stockings,  &c.  If  disturbed  in  a  prize  offered  by  the  ^^  Lady's  Magazine,'*  to 
their  pilferlngs,  they  scramble  away,  making  a  which  he  continued  to  contribute.  In  1775 
great  clattering  upon  the  floor;  the  articles  tibat  his  first  separate  publication,  a  poem  on  '^In- 
dlsappear  with  them  are  usually  effectually  con-  ebriety,"  was  issued  anonymously  at  Ipswich, 
oealed  in  their  holes.  *They  are  often  seen  in  He  soon  after  repcdred  to  London  to  pursue  hia 
great  numbers  in  the  roads,  and  it  is  curious  to  medical  studies,  but  returned  within  a  year, 
observe  their  rapid  sidelong  retreat,  as  one  is  with  his  pecuniary  resources  exhausted.  Never 
riding  by  on  horseback,  and  when  overtaken  pleased  with  his  profession,  he  soon  determined 
how  they  ran  as  rapidly  back  the  other  wav  to  abandon  it  for  literary  adventure  in  London, 
without  turning  round,  in  the  Moluccas  a  crab  and,  provided  with  a  loan  of  £5,  he  worked  hia 
is  described  bv  the  name  of  purse  or  robber  way  m  a  sloop  from  Aldborough  to  the  metrop- 
crab  (pagurtis  latro  of  Fabricius),  which  is  said  olis,  where  he  arrived  in  1780.  His  first  poet- 
to  feed  upon  fruits  as  well  as  flesh,  and  to  climb  ical  pieces  found  no  publisher ;  and  his  first 
the  palm  tree  called  the  pandanua  odoratitsi-  printed  poem,  the  ^  Candidate,"  which  appear- 
mtM,  to  eat  the  small  cocoanuts  it  bears.  Thev  ed  anonymously  in  that  year,  was  coldly  re- 
are  seen  in  great  abundance  in  Lord  Hood's  ceived,  and  brought  him  no  profit  in  conse- 
island  in  Uie  Pacific.  When  met  in  the  road  quenceofthe  immediate  failure  of  his  publisher, 
thev  set  themselves  in  a  threatening  attitude^  His  letters  to  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbume,  and 
making  a  great  snapping  with  their  pincers  ana  Lord  Thurlow,  enclosing  some  of  his  poems 
retreating  backwara.  and  asking  assistance,  received  no  answer.* 
CRAB  APPLE.  See  Apple.  .  Threatened  with  arrest,  he  applied  without  an 
CRABB,  George,  an  English  barrister  and  introduction  to  Edmund  Burke,  at  whose  door 

Shilologist,  bom  at  Palgrave,  Dec.  8,  1778,  he  left  a  simple  and  manly  letter,  and  then 
ied  at  Hammersmith,  Dec.  4, 1854.  Intended  calmed  his  agitation  by  wsJking  Westminster 
for  the  medical  profession,  his  delicate  nervous  bridge  backward  and  forward  uiroughout  the 
organization  made  him  incompetent  to  follow  night.  From  his  kind  reception  by  Mr.  Burke 
it.  He  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  studied  in  begins  his  success  in  literature.  He  was  re- 
Germany,  and  published  on  his  return  German  ceived  into  the  family  of  the  statesman,  was 
text  books,  which  were  long  in  use.  In  1821,  introduced  to  Fox,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  his 
after  having  been  married  22  years,  he  was  other  distinguished  fnends,  and  had  the  ad- 
gradoated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  vantage  of  his  criticism  and  advice  concerning 
reputation  for  mathematical  attidnments.  He  the  poem  of  the  ^^  Library,''  which  was  pulH 
was  51  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  to  lished  in  1781  (2d  edition  in  1788),  and  which 
the  bar.  His  offensive  manners  prevented  his  was  favorably  noticed.  Lord  Thurlow,  with 
success  as  a  practitioner,  but  as  an  author  he  tardy  generosity,  now  invited  him  to  breakfast 
made  several  contributions  to  legal  literature,  and  presented  him  with  a  bank  note  for  £100. 
which  became  standard  works.  Among  these  By  Mr.  Burke's  recommendation,  he  qualified 
is  a  "  History  of  English  Law."  He  is  most  himself  for  holy  orders,  was  ordained  a  deacon 
generally  known  by  his  treatise  on  *^  English  in  1781,  and  a  priest  in  the  following  year,  and 
Synonymes,"  explained  with  copious  examples,  aft;er  a  short  experience  as  curate  in  his  native 
published  in  1816  (7th  edition  in  1844,  aft^sr  parish,  received  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  the 
which  the  book  was  stereotyped).  He  was  the  duke  of  Rutland  at  Bel  voir  castle.  In  1788  he 
author  also  of  a  historical  and  of  a  technological  published  the  *'  Village,"  which  had  been  re- 
dictionary,  vised  both  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
CRABBE,  George,  an  English  poet,  bom  at  obtained  immediate  popularity,  some  of  its  de- 
Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  Dec.  24,  1754,  died  at  scriptions,  as  that  of  the  parish  workhouse, 
Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  Feb.  8,  1832.  His  being  copied  into  nearly  all  periodicals.  Lord 
father,  who  was  a  collector  of  salt  duties,  ex-  Thurlow,  declaring  that  he  was  "  as  like  to  par- 
erted  himself  to  give  his  son  a  superior  edu-  son  Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen,"  presented 
cation.  At  the  age  of  14  years,  having  made  him  in  1785  to  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire, 
some  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  where,  having  married  a  lady  who  was  the  ob- 
the  classics,  George  was  destined  to  the  medical  ject  of  his  early  love,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
profession,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  After  the  publication  of  the  "  Newspaper  "  in 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Three  years  later  he  that  year  he  did  not  resume  authorship  till 
was  transferred  to  another  surgeon  at  Wood-  1807.  He  exchanged  his  livings  in  1789  for 
bridffe,  with  whom  he  completed  his  appren-  others  in  the  vale  of  Bel  voir,  where  he  resided 
ticeship.  His  father  was  a  subscriber  to  a  most  of  the  time  till  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
'  **  Philosophical   Magazine,"  the  last  page  of  in  1813,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory 
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of  Trowbridge.  He  assigned  the  death  of  his  Bnbjects  which  they  expose.  A  complete  edi- 
distinguished  friends  and  advisers  as  his  reason  tion  of  his  poetical  works  in  8  vols.,  the  first  of 
for  piu)lishing  nothing,  and  passed  his  time  in  which  contained  his  life  written  by  his  son, 
domestic  enjoyment,  m  Tarious  studies  of  nat^  with  his  letters  and  journals,  was  published  by 
ural  history,  especially  of  botany,  in  educating  Murray,  in  London,  in  1834,  and  republished 
his  sons,  in  writing  three  novels  which  he  after-  in  one  vol.  in  1847.— -Okorqe,  an  English  clergy- 
ward  burned,  and  in  fulfilling  his  professional  man,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Stra- 
duties.  In  1807  his  "  Parish  Register,"  which  them,  near  Belvoir  castle,  in  1786,  died  at  Bred- 
had  been  read  and  approved  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  field,  Sept.  16,  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
received  with  universal  approbation,  and  was  Cambridge,  was  for  many  years  curate  of 
followed  in  1810  by  the  "  Borough,"  and  in  Pucklehead,  and  afterward  vicar  of  Bredfield, 
1812  by  ''Tales  in  Verse."  The  latter  years  published  in  1840  a  work  entitled  " Outlines  of 
of  Orabbe  were  occupied  with  the  conscientious  Natural  Theology,"  and  is  chiefly  known  for 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  parishioners  of  his  interesting  biography  of  his  father,  which 
Trowbridge,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  with  first  appeared  in  1834. 

studies  of  botany  and  geology  pursued  with  in-  ORABETH,  Dirk  and  "Wotjteb,  two  brothers, 
creasing  interest,  and  with  occasional  visits  to  natives  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  celebrated  mas- 
London,  and  associations  with  a  younger  gen-  ters  of  painting  on  glass,  lived  in  the  16tn  and 
eration  of  poets,  among  whom  were  MoorcL  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  They  painted 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  the^  windows  of  St.  John's  church  at  Gouda, 
SouUiey.  In  1819  he  completed  his  last  pub-  which  are  considered  the  most  finished  produc- 
lication,  the  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  for  the  copy-  tions  ever^  executed  in  that  branch  of  art,  and 
right  of  which  and  of  all  his  previous  works  he  also  the  windows  of  other  churches  in  Belgium 
received  from  Mr.  Murray  the  sum  of  £8,000.  and  Paris,  and  probably  also  Spain.  The  two 
In  X822  he  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edin-  brothers  were  excessively  jealous  of  each  other, 
burgh,  then  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  prepa-  Wonter  being  superior  in  correctness  and  neat- 
rations  for  the  king's  visit,  and  the  biographer  ness  of  design,  and  Dirk  inbrillianoy  of  coloring, 
of  Scott  regrets  that  the  two  poets  had  not  CRACOW,  formerly  the  capital  of  independ- 
rather  met  among  the  books,  and  trees,  and  ent  Poland,  from  1815  to  1846  of  the  republic 
simple  peasants  of  Abbottsford.  His  health  of  the  same  name,  now  of  a  western  circle  of 
began  to  decline  in  1828,  but  his  mind  still  re-  Galicia,  and  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  situated  in 
tamed  its  clearness  and  cheerftdness.  The  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  on  t^e  left  bank  of 
shops  of  Trowbridge  were  closed  on  the  days  the  Vistula,  which  there  becomes  navigable^ 
of  his  death  and  funeral,  and  his  jparishioners  and  is  crossed  by  a  new  massive  bridge,  con- 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  m  the  chan-  necting  the  city  with  the  suburban  town  of 
c^l  of  their  church.  He  had  spent  for  many  Podgorze;  lat.  60°  8'  N.,  long.  19°  56'  E. ;  pop. 
years  the  principal  part  of  his  professional  in-  about  40,000,  of  whom  nearlv  |  are  Jews.  It 
come  in  charity. — ^The  finest  productions  of  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  several  suburbs, 
Crabbe,  and  sure  foundations  of  his  fame,  are  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Kleparz,  Stradom, 
the  "  Village,"  ^'Parish  Register,"  and  some  of  and  Kazimierz,  the  latter  on  an  island  of  the 
his  shorter  tales,  which  are  unrivalled  for  their-  Yistola,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
severe  and  minute  descriptions  of  humble  life.  Jews,  who  have  there  7  synagogues.  Except 
The  whole  force  of  his  genius,  rarely  diverted  this  part,  which  is  mostly  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
by  bright  ideal  scenes  or  pictures  of  elegance  abode  of  misery,  Cracow,  with  its  old  castle, 
and  refinement,  was  bent  upon  delineating  the  once  the  residence  of  the  kings,  on  the  top  of 
droumstances  and  anatomizing  the  characters  the  Wawel,  its  large  central  square,  its  numer- 
of  poverty,  vice,  and  misery.  He  is  styled  by  ous  churches,  chapels,  turrets,  and  steeples,  of- 
Byron  ^^nature^s  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best;"  fers  the  aspect  of  a  handsome  and  picturesque 
and  though  he  flattered  the  poor  by  no  Area-  old  city;  though  several  conflLagrations,  of  which 
dian  pictures,  he  was  far  from  being  their  sat-  that  of  1860  was  one  of  the  most  destructive, 
irist.  The  amenities  of  the  refined  society  have  changed  parts  of  it,  and  the  ancient  forti- 
which  he  enjoyed  in  mature  manhood  never  fications  have  been  converted  into  modem  en- 
occupied  his  imagination  so  much  as  the  remi-  circling  promenades.  The  royal  castle,  whose 
niscences  of  struggle,  suffering,  passion,  and  dis-  history  is  connected  with  that  of  the  legendary 
aster  with  which  his  youth  was  familiar ;  and  Krakos  and  his  daughter  Wanda,  of  the  Piasts 
it  was  with  deep  sympathy  that  he  described  and  Jagiellos,  having  been  destroyed  by  2  con- 
the  ruined  and  friendless  inmates  of  the  work-  fiagrations,  restored  by  King  Augustus  II.,  for- 
house,  explored  the  haunts  of  smugglers  and  tified  under  the  direction  of  Dumouriez,  after- 
gjrosies,  wrote  of  erring  and  crazed  maidens,  ward  the  French  genewJ,  in  1768,  and  repaired 
ana  lingered  over  the  d^kest  forms  and  refrise  by  the  Austrians,  has  finally  been  converted  by 
members  of  humanity.  But  though  his  delin-  the  latter  into  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  the 
eations,  with  their  Dutch  minuteness  and  ac-  city.  But  the  beautifrd  Gothic  cathedral  of 
curacy,  always  reveal  tenderness  and  benev-  the  ancient  residence  still  contains,  in  its  nu- 
olence  rather  than  harshness  in  the  poet,  they  merous  and  splendid  chapels,  the  tombs  and 
yet  sometimes  become  wearisome  and  displeas-  monuments  of  St.  Stanislas,  whose  remains 
ing,  failing  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  ^oomy  are  preserved  in  a  silver  coffin,  of  Casimir  the 
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Great,  Jagiello  and  his  iriib  Hedvif,  the  8  with  a  snan  hot  fertile  tenlUnf  of  about  600 

Sigismuods,  Stephen  Bathori,  John  Sobieski,  sq.  m.  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Vistiila,  booadad 

Copemicas.  Prince  Poniatowski,  Eoscioszko,  by  Roseian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Piniarian  Sl- 

Dombrowski,  Arthur  Potocki,  and  other  kings,  lesia.  into  an  independent  and  nedtnd  repnhlkL 

qneens  and  celebrated  men  of  Poland.    Its  bell,  under  the  protection  of  Runia,  Aoatiia,  and 

cost  in  1520,  its  archives  and  librarr,  as  well  Prussia.    This  miniature  state,  the  last  renmart 

as  the  rojal  insignia,  preserved  in  the  vaults,  of  Polish  independence,  had  a  rcprcscntatiTa 

are  also  shown  to  visiting  travellers  as  worthy  assembly,  which  held  sessions  in  the  last  month 

of  their  curiosity.    Beside  the  cathedral,  Cra-  of  every  year,  and  an  execotive  senate  beaded 

cow  has  more  than  70  Roman  Catholic  churches^  by  a  president,  who  was  elected  for  8  yean  ly 

numerous  convents  and  chapeK  and  one  Prot-  the  assembly,  and  confirmed  bj  the  proCeeCvig 

estant  church.    Other  remarkable  buildings  are  states.    It  contained  about  160,000  inlialHtaBt% 

the  episcopal  palace,  with  a  museum  of  Sarma-  of  whom  more  than  ^V  ^^^  Jews.     The  lattei^ 

tian  antiquities,  the  city  hall  and  the  Jagiello  however,  enjoyed  no  civil  ri^ta,   and  wen 

university.    The  latter,  founded  by  Casimir  the  also  subject  to  many  humiliating  medisTil  m- 

Great.  and  completed  under  Ladislas  Jagiello,  strictions.    Grain,  excellent  frnita,  ca^e,  oodi 

was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  the  reviving  connncm 

institutions  of  Europe,  but  lost  its  importance  of  Cracow,  were  the  chief  sooroea  of  weahL 

through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  having  During  the  Polish  revolution  of  1880-''8 1  ^  Cnoov 

been  reorganized  in  1S17.  had  again  to  suffer  was  under  the  influence  of  the  national  party, 

restrictive  alterations  in  1$33.    A  library  con-  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  fought  in  the  mil 

taining  numerous  old  books  and  valuable  man-  of  the  Polish  armies.    Having  oeoome  a  plass 

uscripLs.  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a^tanical  of  refuge  to  a  small  part  of  the  corps  of  Rosyeki 

garden  and  observatory,  belong  to  it.    Cracow  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  oocnpiea  bj 

hasalsoanumberof  other  institutions  for  public  the  Russian  general  RQdiger.      The  repnbfis 

education,  art^  sciences. and  benevolence.  In  the  was  now  purj^d  by  the  3  protecting  powers  of 

vicinity  of  the  dty,  the  hill  of  Wanda,  which  com-  all  revolutionary  elements,  and  finally  Teorna- 

memorates  the  fianiotic  suicide  of  the  daughter  ized  in  1833.  *  But  new  national    agitatton 

of  Krakus.  the  Bronislawa  ^glory  of  arms\  with  brought  about  another  military  oocnpation  ia 

a  mound  150  feet  high,  erected  in  memory  of  1836.  this  time  executed  by  troops  of  all  the  t 

Kosciuszko,  and  Lobzow,  a  summer  residence  powers.    This  was  followed  by  the  ezpolaoa 

built  by  Casimir  the  Great,  attract  the  atten-  of  more  than  500  persons,  who  were  esoortad 

tion  of  travellers  and  patriots.    The  commerce  to  Trieste,  to  be  transported  from  that  port  to 

of  Cracow,  though    greatly  decreased    since  America.      Scarcely  had  the  troops    retired, 

the  fall  of  independent  Poland,  and  especially  when  new  conspiracies,  and  the  asaaasinatioa 

since  the  annexation  to  Austria,  is  still  con-  of  a  Russian  spy,  served  in  1838  as  a  reason  §» 

siderable.    It  is  still  a  centre  of  trade  between  a  fresh  occupation  by  the  Austriana^  which  last- 

Rcs>i:in  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary,  and  a  ed  till  1841.    The  revolutionary  outbreak  of 

chi«rf  depift  for  Hungarian  wines,  siut,  and  wax.  Feb.  1846.  which  was  prepared  by  a  most  ez- 

Tlie  celebrated  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  are  a  tensive  conspiracy  for  simnltaneoos  action  in 

few  miles   distant    from    Cracow.      Railroad  all  the  pr>L»vinces  of  ancient  Poland,  was  ibr  a 

lines  C'jr.nect  it  with  Warsaw,  Berlin.  Vienna,  moment  succesrful  in  Cracow  alone.    The  Ane- 

and  the  interior  of  Galicia. — The  foundation  of  trians,  who  had  again  occupied  the  citj,  wen 

Cracow  is  attributed  by  the  legends  of  Poland  driven  beyond  the  Vistula,  the  restoration  of  Po- 

to  Krakuss.  a  Slavic  chieC  who  is  supposed  to  land  as  a  democratic  republic  was  proclaimed, 

have  Iive*l  about  the  year  700.    Under  Ladislas  and  a  provisional  government  organized  under 

Lokietek  (t!ie  Short),  who  was  crowned  here  in  Tyssowski  as  dictator  (who  died  at  Washington 

1320.  i:  t>ecame.  instead  of  Gnesen.  the  capital  in  1857).    But  the  early  detection  of  the  conqii-> 

of  Poland.    This  dlznitv  it  maintained  down  to  racy  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  the  easy  soppree- 

the  rei^  of  Sigismund  III.,  w1k>  made  Warsaw  sion  of  the  outbreak  in  Russian  Poland,  and  par^ 

the  seat  of  the  court  and  government  (1609).  ticularly  the  great  catastrophe  in  western  Grali- 

The  kings  of  Poland,  however,  still  continued  cia,  where  the  peasantry  massacred  the  insnr- 

to  l-e  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.    It  gent  nobility  with  tlieir  followers  and  families, 

was  conquered  in  1039  by  the  Bohemians,  in  Stxm  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  friends  ol 

1241  by  the  Tartars,  in  1655  by  the  Swedes  un-  Poland.   Three  anuies  were  approaching.    Thus 

der  Charles  X..  in  17'>2  by  Charles  XII.,  and  in  pressed,  the  small  Kxiy  of  Poles  surrendered 

176^.  after  baring  for  some  time  supported  the  to  the  Prussians  ^ March  SX  and  the  repuhlio 

cause  of  the  confederation  of  Bar,  by  the  Rns-  of  Cracow  was  soon  after  annexed  to  Austria 

sions.     After  the  fail  of  Eosciuszko,  who  made  by  a  resolution  of  the  3  protectors.    Thus  the 

Cracow  the  starting  point  of  his  revolution,  it  stipulation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which 

was,  rn  the  last  partition  of  Poland  (1795).  ta-  guaranteed  the  ^*  perpetual  freedom  and  inde- 

ken  by  Austria.    In  18<>9  it  was  annexed,  to-  pendence*^  of  the  last  small  remnant  of  Poland, 

gether  with  western  Galicia,  to  the  duchy  of  was  set  aside  by  3  out  of  S  contracting  powers^ 

Warsaw,  which  had  been  created  2  years  before  without  the  ci>nsent  of  the  others.     The  event 

by  Xapoleon.    After  the  fall  of  this  emperor  it  was  announced  as  a  /ait  accompli  by  Prince 

was  er^-cted  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  together  Mettemicli,  and  remained  so  in  spite  of  the 
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frotests  of  the  governments  of  England  and  among  which  are  "  Sullivan's  Island ;"  the 
Vance,  the  clamors  and  indignation  of  the  "  Raciad ;"  a  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Deca- 
western  press,  and  the  vehement  speeches  of  tur,"  an  improvisation  puhlished  on  the  day 
Count  de  Montalemhert  in  the  French  chamber  after  the  news  of  the  commodore's  death  was 
of  peers.  The  movements  of  1848  but  slightly  received ;  "  Kitty,"  a  companion  piece  to  Hal- 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Cracow.  An  extensive  leek's  "  Fanny ;"  the  "  Sea  Serpent,  or  Glou- 
Bystem  of  fortifications,  undertaken  by  the  Aus-  cester  Hoax,"  a  drama  in  3  acts,  founded  on 
^ans,  is  now  in  course  of  completion.  the  reputed  capture  of  the  sea  serpent  at  Glou- 
CRAFTS,  Samuel  Chandler,  governor  and  U.  cester,  which  proved  to  be  a  horse  mackerel  of 
S.  senator  ofVermont,  born  at  Woodstock,  Wind-  mammoth  proportions;  and  contributions  to 
ham  CO.,  Conn.,  Oct.  6, 1768,  died  at  Craflsbury,  the  Omnium  Botherum,  a  quizzical  serial,  the 
Vt.,  Nov.  19,  1863,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  object  of  which  was  local  satire.  A  selection 
university  in  1790,  and  removed  to  Vermont  from  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  including 
soon  after  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  federal  several  of  his  orations,  was  published  at  Charles- 
union.  He  was  elected  town  clerk  of  Crafts-  ton  in  1828,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the 
bury  in  1792,  and  held  that  office  for  87  succes-  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman. 

sive  years.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  assistant  CRAG,  in  geology,  sandy  strata  overlying  the 
judge  of  Orleans  county  court,  and  so  continued  London  clay,  found  particularly  in  the  counties 
till  1810,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  England.  Two  divisions 
of  the  county  court,  holding  that  office  till  1816.  are  recognized — the  upper,  called  the  red,  and 
From  1796  to  1816  he  was  register  of  probate  the  lower,  the  coralline.  The  former  is  mostly 
for  Orleans  district  In  1825  he  was  again  ap-  made  up  of  red  ferruginous  quartzose  sands;  the 
pointedchief  judge  of  the  county  court,  in  which  strata  of  the  latter  are  more  calcareous  and 
office  he  remained  8  vears,  and  from  1836  to  marly,  and  more  abound  in  masses  of  shells  and 
1838  he  was  clerk  of  the  county  court.  In  corals,  which  are  sometimes  sufficiently  compact 
1793  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conven-  for  use  as  building  stones.  The  formation  is 
tion  which  met  at  Windsor  to  frame  a  state  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils 
consitution.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  with  which  it  is  filled,  the  great  proportion  of 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  re-  which  are  of  species  still  living, 
elected  in  1800, 1801, 1803,  and  1805.  In  1798-  CRAIG,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  formed  since  1850 
and  1799  he  was  clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  out  of  portions  of  Giles,  Botetourt,  and  Roanoke 
In  1828  he  was  elected  governor  of  Vermont,  counties,  and  named  from  Craig's  creek,  by  the 
and  reelected  in  1829  and  1830.  In  1829  he  sources  of  which  it  is  drained.  The  surface  is 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  mountainous,  and  the  principal  range  of  the 
ofwhich  body  he  was  elected  president.  He  was  Alleghanies  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border, 
elected  a  representative  in  congress  in  1816,  and  The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  produce 
held  that  office  for  8  successive  years.  In  1842  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Capital,  New  Castle. 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Paine  a  senator  in  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $852,959. 
congress  to  fill  a  vacancy.  When  the  general  CRAIK,  George  Lillie,  an  English  author, 
assembly  was  convened,  he  was  continued  in  the  bom  in  Fifeshire  in  1799.  Having  studied 
U.  S.  senatorship  till  the  close  of  the  term  by  theology  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
the  election  of  that  body.  With  the  terminal  he  went  to  London  in  1824,  and  wrote  for 
tion  of  this  office  (March  3,  1843)  his  active  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
public  career  was  closed.  In  June,  1802,  while  ledge  the  2  volumes  of  the  "  Pursuit  of  Know- 
there  were  but  a  few  log  huts  on  the  site  of  the  ledge  under  Difficulties,"  published  in  Knight's 
present  city  of  Cincinnati,  he  commenced  a  tour  library  of  "Entertaining  Knowledge."  He  was 
of  observation  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and,  in  a  principal  contributor  to  the  **  Penny  Cyclo- 
C9mpany  with  Michaux  the  younger,  made  a  peeidia"  in  history  and  biography,  and  in  1839 
botanical  reconnoissance  of  the  valley  of  the  became  the  editor  of  the  "Pictorial  History  of 
great  West  in  canoes  and  arks  at  a  time  when  England,"  and  wrote  those  chapters  on  reli- 
&ere  were  no  steamboats  on  that  river.  gion,  govemment,  laws,  industry,  and  litera- 
CRAFTS,  William,  an  American  lawyer  ture,  which  were  afterward  expanded  into 
and  author,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  24,  separate  works  in  Knight's  "  Weekly  Volume  " 
1787,  died  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  as  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and 
1826.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  Learning  in  England"  (6  vols.),  and  the  "  History 
in  1805.  Choosing  the  legal  profession,  he  be-  of  British  Commerce"  (3  voIs.V  In  the  same 
gan  to  practise  in  Charleston,  and  his  eloquence  series  appeared  "  Spenser  ana  his  Poetry"  in 
made  him  a  most  successful  advocate,  especially  1845,  and  "  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy  "  in  1846. 
in  criminal  cases.  During  several  sessions  he  He  wrote  in  1847  another  volume  of  the  "  Pur- 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  As  editor  suit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  contain- 
of  the  Charleston  "  Courier,"  he  contributed  to  ing  female  examples  only.  He  was  appointed 
that  journal  a  large  number  of  graceful  essays  in  1849  professor  of  history  and  English  litera- 
suggested  by  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  favor-  ture  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  and  has  since 
ite  orator  on  public  occasions,  and  in  181 7  deli  V-  written  "Romance  of  the  Peerage"  (4  vols.), 
ered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Cambridge.  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
He  wrote  a  few  poems,  chiefly  on  local  subjects,  guage,"  the  *'  English  of  Shakespeare,"  &c. 
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OR AIK,  Jambs,  M.D.,  the  family  physician  of  good  specimens  are  to  be  fomid  in  Florence. 
Washington,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1781,  died  in  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  an  altarpiece  at 
Fairfax  co^  Ya.,  Feb.  6,  1814.  He  was  with  Weimar,  representing  in  the  middle  the  crucified 
Washington  in  the  expedition  against  the  French  Saviour,  on  one  side  of  whom  stand  John  the 
and  Indians  in  1754,  and  the  next  year  attended  Baptist,  the  artist,  and  Lnther ;  and  on  the 
Braddock  in  his  fatal  campaign.  In  1781  he  other  is  the  Redeemer,  victorions  over  deaUi 
was  director  of  the  hospital  at  Torktown.  To  and  the  devil.  On  the  wings  are  portraits  of 
him  we  owe  the  anecdote  respecting  the  dan-  the  elector  and  his  family.  The  picture  has  re- 
gers  incurred  by  Washington^  and  his  remark-  markable  power  in  parts,  and  tne  portrait  of 
able  escape,  at  Braddock's  defeat.  Fifteen  years  Lnther  is  singularly  mnd.  In  the  wings  of 
afterward,  while  exploring  wild  lands  in  the  another  altarpiece  in  the  city  church  at  Witten- 
westem  districts  of  Virginia,  he  encountered  a  berg,  representing  the  last  supper,  he  has  intro- 
party  led  by  an  aged  Indian  chief,  who  inform-  duoed  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen, 
ed  him,  by  an  interpreter,  that  he  had  made  a  performing  various  religious  duties.  In  myth- 
long  journey  to  see  CoL  Washington,  at  whom  logical  subjects  he  was  not  less  successful,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Monongahela  he  had  fired  his  his  nude  female  figures  have  sometimes  much 
rifle  15  tunes,  and  ordered  all  his  younc  men  grace  and  beauty  of  form.  He  also  excelledin 
to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  Washington  had  2  portraits,  and  has  left  accurate  likenesses  of 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  coat  was  pierced  some  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  time.  As 
with  4  buUets.  After  the  revolution  Craik  set-  an  engraver  he  was  inferior  to  Dflrer,  but  his 
tied  near  Mount  Yemon,  and  continued  to  be  wood  cuts  are  highly  esteemed.  Christian  Schn- 
tiie  physician  of  Washington  until  his  death.  d^ardt  is  the  author  of  Lucob   Cranach  de$ 

CRAMER,  John  Anthony,  a  philologist,  Alteren  Leben  und  WerJce  (Leipsio,  1851\  and 
bom  in  Switzerland  in  1793,  died  at  Brighton,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  an  illustrated  pub- 
England,  Aug.  24,  1848.  He  passed  the  greater  Hcation,  with  designs  of  Cranach^s  work,  of 
part  of  his  life  in  England,  having  received  his  which  the  2d  instalment  {Seeks  Bl&tter  mil 
education  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  neben  NcLcKbildungen  von  Werlen  Lucas  Cra- 
became  principal  of  New  Inn  hall,  and  professor  nach  d.  A,)  appeared  at  Weimar  in  1858. — 
of  modem  history.  He  published  many  valu-  His  son,  Luoas  the  younger,  who  officiated  also 
able  works  on  philological  subjects,  beside  de-  as  a  bitfgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and  who  died 
scriptions  of  ancient  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  in  1586,  formed  his  style  on  that  of  his  father 
lOnor.  and  of  BtLrer,  and  attained  great  excellence  as 

CRAMER,  John  Baptist,  a  musical  artist  and  a  painte]\^ 

composer,  bom  at  Mannheim,  Baden,  in  1771,  CRANBERRY,  the  small,  red,  acid  fruit  of 

died  in  England,  April  16, 1858,  where  he  pass-  the  vaecinium  nuicrocarpon,  and  other  shrubs 

ed  most  of  his  Ufe  in  great  esteem  as  a  com-  of  ttie  same  genus,  distinguished  by  slender 

poser  and  as  a  performer  and  teacher  on  the  creeping  stems,  small  evergreen  leaves  whitened 

piano  forte.    His  exercises  and  studies  for  the  beneath,  and  erect  pedicels  terminated  by  a  pale 

instmment  are  used  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  rose-colored  nodding  flower,  with  a  4-parted 

in  America.    His  compositions  are  considered  corolla.    The  cranl]KBrry  shrub  grows  best  in 

models  of  dear  and  simple  constraction,  beauty,  lowlands,  where  the  decay  of  organic  matter 

and  grace.  famishes  the  di£ferent  organic  acids.    Itisin- 

CR  ANACH,  or  Eb  anaoh,  Luoas,  a  Ger-  digenous  on  both  continents,  wild  in  many  parts 

man  painter,  whose  family  name  was  Sunder,  of  North  and  South  America,  in  England  and 

born  in  Ejonach,  near  Bamberg,  in  1472,  diea  Ireland,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  central  and 

in  Wittenberg,  Oct  16,  1553.    He  was  court  norUiem  Europe,  and  on  the  wastes  of  Siberia, 

painter  to  three  electors  of  Saxony — Frederic  The  American  cranberry  is  larger  than  the  Eng- 

the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfast,  and  Frederic  lish,  and  of  richer  flavor.    The  8  principal  va- 

the  Magnanimous.    He  accompanied  the  first  rieties  recognized  in  the  markets  are  the  cherry, 

to  the  Holy  Land  in  1493,  and  shared  the  im-  bugle,  and  bell  cranberries.    The  best  of  the 

prisonment  to  which  the  last  was  subjected  cherry  variety  are  venr  dark  colored.    Cape  Cod 

after  the  battle  of  Mohlberg,  in  1547.    In  1538  is  noted  for  its  cranberry  grounds;  its  climate 

he   was   appointed   burgomaster   of  Witten-  and  soil  are  both  favorable  to  their  growth,  and 

berg,  and  thenceforward  enjoyed  the  intimate  the  product  is  large  and  of  the  finest  quality, 

friendship  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the  The  estimation  in  which  this  fruit  is  held  bow 

other  great  reformers,  whom  he  frequently  in-  in  Europe  and  America  has  caused  many  at- 

troduced  into  his  pictures.    The  school  of  Sax-  tempts,  generally  with  little  snccess  on  uplands, 

ony,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  is  parallel  to  to  produce  it  by  artificial  cultivation.    Recently 

that  of  Albert  Dflrer,  with  whom  he  had  much  a  wild  upland  cranberry  has  been  discovered  on 

in  common,  although  the  earnestness  and  grand-  the  Neepegon  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  where  it 

eur  of  the  latter  are  replaced  in  Cranach  by  a  flourishes  on  the  poorest  soiK    The  fruit  is  of  a 

graceful  and  almost  childlike  simplicity.    Like  pale  red  color,  smaller,  softer,  and  sweeter  than 

Darer,  however,  he  was  at  times  too  much  the  lowland  varieties,  and  well  suited  for  jellies 

swayed  by  the  fantastic  element,  then  so  preva-  and  preserves.    The  lowland  berries  succeed 

lent  in  German  art.    His  works  are  numerous  well  on  beach  sand,  or  on  soil  composed  of 

in  Crermany,  particularly  in  Saxony,  and  some  beach  sand  and  peat    On  heavy  soils  the  vines 
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become  Inxnriant,  hut  do  not  frait  well.  A  in  Wasbington,  Sept  1, 1855.  He  was  the  only 
loamy  soil  is  fitted  for  a  cranberry  ground  by  son  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Cranch  of  Quincy, 
having  beaoh  sand  applied  to  it;  lowlands  Mass.,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
are  improved  for  this  purpose  by  being  coated  Devonshire,  England,  in  1746.  The  father  was 
with  sand.  Taking  off  the  sod  and  exposing  the  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
soil  to  a  winter's  frost,  ameliorates  its  condition  pleas  in  ifassachusetts,  and  at  one  time  a  state 
and  rids  it  of  weeds.  Stagnant  water  kills  the  senator.  He  was  so  well  read  and  learned, 
vines.  If  they  are  grown  on  swampy  ground,  though  educated  as  a  watchmaker,  that  the 
its  surface  should  be  drained.  The  vines  may  elder  Adams  said  in  1815,  in  a  letter  to  the 
be  flooded  in  autumn  and  the  water  drawn  off  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  that  he  was  ^  a  man  who  had 
in  the  spring,  which  saves  them  from  danger  by  studied  divinity,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  anti- 
Arost,  but  makes  them  blossom  later.  If  vines  are  qui  ties,  more  than  any  clergyman  now  existing 
taken  up  in  the  autumn  to  be  t)lanted  agam  in  in  New  England. ''  from  his  mother,  a  woman 
spring,  they  should  be  protected  in  a  cell^  dur-  of  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues,  William 
ing  the  winter.  A  southerly  asp^t  and  shelter  Cranch  received  the  beginning  of  his  education, 
fh>m  cold  winds  are  desirable.  The  vines  should  including  instruction  in  the  elements  of  iQgebra 
be  chosen  with  great  care,  some  of  them  being  and  Latin.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
unfruitful;  the  best  may  be  distinguished  by  in  1787,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
the  wiry  texture  of  the  wood,  and  the  greenish  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1790.  After  prac- 
brovTn  color  of  the  leaves.  The  poorer  plants  tising  for  8  years  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts 
are  more  vigorous,  brighter,  greener,  and  have  and  New  Hampshire,  he  removed  in  1794  to 
a  more  bushv  foliag|e  t£an  the  best  The  vines  the  district  of  Columbia,  where  he  passed  the 
should  be  planted  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  an-  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
tumn  if  the  ^*  patch''  can  be  well  flooded  in  one  of  the  commissioners  of  public  buildings,  and 
winter.  The  transferring  of  the  sods  which  on  Feb.  27, 1801,  was  nominated  to  the  senate  by 
bear  the  vines  is  going  out  of  practice.  A  bet-  President  Adams,  and  by  that  body  conflrmed, 
ter  method  is  to  use  cuttings  n'om  4  to  6  inches  as  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  U.  S.  cir- 
long,  the  middle  of  which  ia  covered  in  the  soil,  cult  court  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  Gov.  Tho- 
and  the  ends  left  projecting ;  or  2  or  8  cuttings  mas  Johnson  of  Maryland  and  James  Marshall 
may  be  planted  together  with  a  dibble.  Vines  (brother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall)  sitting  with 
have  been  cut  into  pieces  2  or  8  inches  long  by  him  as  associate  judges.  In  1805,  upon  the  re- 
a  common  hay  cutter,  sown  broadcast,  and  har-  signation  of  Chief  Justice  Kiety,  who  had  been 
rowed  in.  Propagation  from  seed  is  not  to  be  made  chancellor  of  Maryland,  Judge  Cranch  re- 
depended  on,  the  seed  not  germinating  readily  ceived  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the 
except  in  favorable  localities ;  the  seedlings  are  court  from  I^'esident  Jefferson,  and  in  virtue  of 
easily  injured ;  there  is  much  loss  of  time;  and  that  office  became  sole  judge  of  the  district 
even  in  the  third  year  little  fruit  is  borne.  The  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
vines  should  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart  Columbia;  a  court  of  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
The  weeds  should  be  kept  down  for  2  seasons,  that  of  Uie  TJnited  States  district  courts  in  other 
after  which  the  vines  will  begin  to  take  full  parts  of  the  country.  These  honorable  posi- 
possession  of  the  soil.  Cranberry  vines  are  tions  Judge  Cranch  held  until  Sept  1, 1855,  the 
sometimes  burned  (but  not  when  tie  ground  is  day  of  his  death.  For  65  years  he  was  judge 
very  dry)  to  destroy  the  worm.  Flooding  is  of  a  U.  S.  court,  for  more  than  50  years  chief 
also  a  remedy  for  this.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  justice ;  and  in  all  this  period  of  time,  notwith- 
vicinity  of  New  York  about  the  middle  of  Oo-  standinff  the  facilities  of  appeal  to  the  supreme 
tober.  The  persons  who  pick  the  berries  are  court  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  district 
usually  paid  by  the  bushel.  The  vines  ^^ould  of  Columbia,  upon  judgments  of  a  much  smaller 
be  picked  clean.  When  gathered  before  they  amount  than  those  rendered  in  the  U.  S.  circuit 
are  ripe  (as  is  sometimes  done  to  save  them  from  and  district  courts  in  the  states,  only  2  of  his 
frost),  or  if  the  dew  be  on  them,  they  do  not  own  decisions  were  overruled  or  sent  back  for 
keep  well.  The  cranberry  rake  may  sometimes  amendment  by  the  highest  court  in  the  country, 
be  used  to  advantage ;  it  is  made  of  bent  sheet  In  all  the  courts  of  the  country  and  to  all  the 
iron,  whose  lower  edge  is  a  row  of  teeth  shaped  members  of  the  bar  Judge  Cranch  is  well  known 
like  the  letter  Y ;  when  drawn  over  the  ground  as  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
the  plants  escape,  but  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  preme  court  In  this  office  he  was  preceded  by 
berries  may  be  rolled  over  an  indined  plane  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  succeeded  by  Mr.  reters.  He 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Leaves,  straws,  also  made  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  cases 
prematurely  ripe  and  diseased  fruit,  should  be  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of 
removed.  Cranberries  for  Europe  are  packed  Columbia  from  1801  to  1841,  which  were  pub- 
in  water  in  small  kegs,  and  sometimes  in  sealed  li^ed  in  6  large  volumes  a  few  years  before  his 
bottles  filled  with  water.  By  the  American  death.  In  conformity  with  an  act  of  congress 
aborigines  poultices  were  prepared  from  cran-  '  he  also  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  the  district 
berries  to  extract  the  venom  from  wounds  made  of  Columbia,  but  this  code,  like  that  prepared 
by  poisoned  arrows.  by  Philip  Doddridge,  M.  C.  from  Virginia,  some 
CRANCH,  William,  an  American  jurist  years  later,  was  neglected  by  congress.  As  a 
bom  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  July  17,  1769,  died  judge  he  was  always  fearless,  independent,  wise. 
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and  just.  His  proximity  to  the  federal  author-  icopi,  and  halearica,  Tlie  genus  grus^  which 
ities  brought  him  more  than  once  into  conflict  includes  the  typical  cranes,  has  the  bill  longer 
with  the  executive  department,  and  upon  cues-  than  the  head,  straight,  sharp-pointed,  com- 
tions  involving  the  rights  and  integrity  of  the  pressed  on  the  sides,  and  slightly  curved  at  the 
judicial  service.  In  all  such  conflicts  he  proved  tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  tertials  lengthened 
an  able  and  upright  judge.  His  legal  acquire-  and  pendent;  tail  short;  tarsi  very  long  and 
ments  were  extraordinary,  and  he  studied  his  slender,  covered  with  transverse  scales;  toes 
cases  with  a  patience  and  research  that  never  rather  short,  the  outer  united  at  the  base  to  the 
grew  weary.  Among  the  last  services  imposed  middle  one,  the  lateral  ones  equal ;  hind  toe 
upon  him  by  congress,  was  the  final  hearing  of  short  and  elevated ;  daws  short  and  strong, 
patent  causes  after  an  appeal  from  the  commis-  The  cranes  ore  large  birds,  frequenting  marshes, 
sioner  of  patents.  He  was  alike  familiar  with  muddy  flats,  cultivated  and  open  plains,  migrat- 
the  modern  lights  of  jurisprudence  and  with  all  ing  to  warm  dunates  in  winter,  and  returning 
the  black-letter  authorities.  Long  after  he  had  to  the  north  to  breed.  They  fly  usually  at  night 
reached  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  years  he  in  large  flocks,  following  a  leader  in  2  diverge 
still  gave  to  study  12,  14,  and  even  16  hours  a  ing  lines,  at  a  great  elevation,  and  sometimes 
day.  He  could  not  only  toil  like  a  very  Her-  uttering  loud  cries.  Their  food  consists  of  rep- 
cules  in  his  profession,  but  he  loved  that  pro-  tiles,  fish,  mice,  and  other  small  animals,  insects, 
fession  and  ail  its  labors  with  his  whole  heart,  seeds,  roots,  and  grain.  The  common  crane  or 
He  also  had  a  fondness  for  art  and  for  music,  and  Europe  is  G.  einerea  (Bechst.).  The  American 
with  the  latter  he  had  a  practical  acquaintance  crane  (  G,  Americana^  Linn.^  is  a  good  example 
which  he  enjoyM  through  life,  especially  sacred  of  the  genus.  It  has  the  bill  dusky,  and  yellow 
music,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  youthful  en-  toward  the  base ;  the  head  small,  neck  very 
thusiasm.  He  was  eminently  a  religious  man,  an  long,  body  rather  slender,  tibia  bare  to  a  large 
example  of  Christian  charity  and  all  the  ameni-  extent ;  the  bare  parts  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
ties  of  life.  During  his  long  career  he  possessed  the  head  carmine,  with  small  black  hairs ;  feet 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  his  abilities  and  black ;  plumage  pure  white  except  the  primaries 
services,  and  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  and  their  coverts,  which  are  brownish  black, 
him  as  a  man.  His  habits  of  life  were  singularly  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  54  inches, 
simple,  his  manners  modest  and  reserved,  and  and  to  the  end  of  claws  65 ;  extent  of  wings 
his  character  child-like  and  confiding.  His  wife,  92,  bill  51^,  tarsus  about  11  inches.  Young  birds 
Nancy  Greenleaf,  of  Boston,  died  12  years  be-  are  of  bluish  gray  color,  with  the  feathers  tip- 
fore  him.  They  had  18  children,  of  whom  the  ped  and  margined  with  yellowish  brown,  and 
sons  wereliberallyeducated,  while  the  daughters  the  abdomen  grayish  blue;  in  this  state  the 
enjoyed  every  advantage  of  instruction  which  bird  was  described  as  G.  Canadensis.  This 
the  federal  capital  could  afford,  all  upon  the  fa-  species,  called  whooping  crane  from  the  loud 
therms  salary  of  $2,600  and  $2,700  a  year,  out  of  noise  it  makes,  is  by  some  considered  specific 
which  they  also  were  able  to  live  respectably  cally  distinct  from  the  true  G.  Canadensis  (Linn.), 
and  bestow  something  in  charity  to  the  poor,  to  which  the  name  of  sand-hill  crane  has  beea 
— Christopheb  Pbabse,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  given.  The  cranes  are  found  in  the  western 
American  artist  and  poet,  born  at  Alexandria,  and  southern  states  from  the  middle  of  October 
D.  C,  March  8,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  re- 
Columbian  college^  in  Washington,  in  1881,  tire  to  the  north.  They  are  very  shy,  and 
studied  for  8  years  in  the  divinity  school  of  difficult  to  approach  from  the  acuteness  of  their 
Harvard  university,  became  a  licentiate,  but  sight  and  hearing ;  when  wounded,  they  should 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  clerical  office,  and  be  approached  with  caution,  to  avoid  the  blows 
in  1842  determined  to  devote  himself  to  land-  of  their  sharp  and  powerfm  bills.  They  roost 
scape  painting.  He  resided  in  New  York  in  either  on  the  ground  or  op  high  trees,  accord- 
the  practice  of  his  art  from  that  time  till  1847,  ing  to  circumstances.  The  nests  are  made 
when  he  visited  Italy  for  2  years.  He  went  among  the  high  grass,  of  coarse  materials,  fiat^ 
again  to  Europe  in  1853,  and  has  since  then  lived  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  but  little  elevated 
in  Paris;  and  his  productions  have  given  him  above  the  surface;  the  eggs  are  2  in  number, 
a  prominent  position  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Cranch  bluish  white,  and  are  sat  upon  by  both  birds. 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Dial,"  ed-  They  become  gentle  in  captivity,  feeding  on 
ited  by  R.  T7.  Emerson  and  others,  and  some  of  vegetable  substances.  The  genus  scops  em- 
his  best  poems  were  published  in  that  periodi-  braces  the  Numidian  crane  (S,  virgo,  Linn.), 
cal.  In  1854  a  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  ash-colored,  with  a  black  neck,  and  2  white 
at  Philadelphia.  His  latest  publications  are  tufts  of  elongated  lender  fearers  covering  the 
two  stories,  entitled  the  "  Last  of  the  Hugger-  ear ;  this  is  often  kept  in  captivity,  and  is  quite 
muggers"  (Boston,  1856),  and  "Kobboltozo"  gentle.    The  genus  ftoZwiT'to,  peculiar  to  Africa 

il857),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  sequel  to  the  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  the 

brmer.    He  continues  to  write  occasionally  for  *  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  thick  and  strong ;  the 

various  American  journals  and  magazines.  cheeks  are  naked,  and  the  base  of  the  bUl  and 

CRANE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  grallos^  the  throat  beneath  are  wattled.    The  crowned 

family  arieiVte,  and  subfamily  gruinos;  under  crane  (A  |)atJ(mtmi,  Linn.)  is  a  slender,  graceful 

this  subfamily  are  included  the  genera  grus^  bird,  about  4  feet  high,  ash-colored,  with  a  black 
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bellj,  white  wings,  and  fdlvons  ramp ;  the  the  masonry,  thus  relieving  the  post  of  a  great 
naked  cheeks  are  hright  rose  color,  and  the  hind  portion  of  the  strain.  Cast  iron  has  been  much 
head  is  crowned  with  a  tnft  of  yellow  feathers  employed  for  some  years  past,  instead  of  timber, 
or  hairs,  resembliDg  the  flower  stems  of  broom  for  the  constrnction  of  cranes ;  and  Mr.  Fair- 
corn,  which  may  be  extended  at  pleasure ;  it  is  bairn,  of  England,  has  introduced  the  use  of 
also  often  kept  in  captivity  for  its  beauty  and  plates  of  wrought  iron,  riveted  together  and  ar- 
docility ;  its  voice  is  remarkably  shrilL  In  its  ranged  in  tubular  form,  on  the  principle  adopted 
wild  state  it  feeds  on  fish.  in  uie  building  of  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge. 

CRANE,  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights.    His  crane,  designed  to  raise  12  tons,  has  been 
and  movingthem  short  distances.   In  its  simplest    tested  with  20,  and  is  supposed  capable  of  bear- 
form  it  consistsofan  upright  post  with  a  horizon-    ing  60.    It  sweeps  a  circle  of  53  feet  radius, 
tal  beam  called  a  lib,  framed  in  or  near  its  top,.   The  under  side  of  the  jib  is  of  cellular  construc- 
and  braced  by  a  stick  called  a  stay,  which  is  fram-    tion  to  resist  pressure,  and  there  are  long  plates, 
ed  in  the  post  and  the  jib.  It  b  held  upright,  with    and  T  iron  on  the  upper  side  to  resist  tension, 
freedom  to  turn  round,  by  a  pin  in  each  end  of    The  jib  being  curved  like  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
the  post,  one  working  upon  a  solid  support  be-    allows  a  large  boiler  or  other  article  to  be  raised 
low,  and  the  other  in  a  beam  above ;  or  the    to  the  top. — The  power  employed  to  work  cranes 
upper  support  may  be  in  a  collar  encircling  the    is  usually  that  of  men  turning  the  winch.    In 
post  and  secured  to  a  stationary  object,  as  a    some  situations  they  are  conveniently  connected 
wall  or  another  post    A  pulley  is  set  in  or  sus-    with  machinery  running  by  steam  or  other 
pended  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  jib,    power,  and  their  movements  are  controlled  by  a 
by  which  the  weight  is  taken  up,  the  fall  of    lever  brought  to  bear  with  as  much  friction  as 
the  tackle  passing  around  the  drum  of  a  winch    may  be  required  upon  the  barrel  of  the  winch 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  post.    Such    by  a  rope  held  in  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
cranes  are  employed  in  founderies  and  ^pon    manages  the  machine.    They  have  also  been 
piers,  where  large  blocks  of  stone  or  other  heavy    made  to  work  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
materials  are  shipped  or  unshipped,  and  are  set    water  upon  a  movable  piston,  a  valve  in  the 
upon  some  barges  to  be  always  at  hand  for    supply  pipe  being  used  to  control  the  move- 
moving  their  heavy  freight.    Their  construe-    ment.    Steam,  also,  has  been  applied  to  work 
tion  is,  however,  generally  a  modification  of     a  small  engine  connected  directly   with  the 
the  simple  form  described.    The  horizontal  jib    barrel  of  tiie  winch. — ^The  most  powerful  of 
has  often  a  narrow  rail  upon  its  top,  upon    all  cranes  ever  built  are  those  contrived  by 
which  a  fianged  wheel  traverses,  supporting    Mr.  Albert  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  generally 
the  pulley.    This  admits  of  the  weight  being    known  as  Bishop^s  boom  derrick.    Derrick  is  a 
brought  nearer  to  the  post,  so  that  it  may  be    name  commonly  applied  to  cranes  used  on  ship- 
placed  upon  any  part  of  the  circular  area  in-    board.    Several  of  these  have  been  in  use  since 
eluded  in  the  sweep  of  the  jib.    Cranes  are    the  year  1858  in  New  York  harbor ;  the  sta- 
often  made  with  the  jib  set  at  an  inclination  of    tionary  onee  are  for  moving  boilers  and  heavy 
46°  or  thereabouts,  and  stepped  at  its  lower  end    machinery  in  or  out  of  steamships.    One  was 
in  a  framework  of  iron,  which  carries  also  the    built  upon  a  scow,  that  admits  of  its  being  float- 
winch,  and  may  be  turned  around  the  post  which    ed  about  wherever  required  for  r^ing  sunken 
it  encircles.    In  these  the  foot  of  the  post  is  set    vessels.    On  Sept.  27,  1858,  the  first  one  of 
strongly  in  mason  work,  and  no  support  is  re-    the  kind  built   in  England  was  launched  in 
quired  to  steady  it  at  top.    The  jib  is  kept  up    Bow  creek,  London,  wmch  far  exceeds  in  capa- 
by  tension  bars  placed  above  it  and  extending    city  those  made  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
horizontally  from  its  extreme  end  to  the  top  of    buUt  upon  a  huge  iron  hull  of  5,000  tons 
the  post.    A  convenient  crane  for  laying  small    measurement,  257  feet  long,  and  90  feet  wide, 
'stone,  employed  in  constructing  the  dry  dock  at    This  is  stayed  by  trusses  of  wrought  iron  and 
Brooklyn,  was  made  with  a  boom  80  feet  long,    tie  rods,  that  give  it  greater  strength  than  that 
working  upon  a  horizontal  iron  bolt  attached    ofany  other  vessel  ever  put  together,  not  except- 
to  the  frame  of  the  winch.    The  working  part    ing  the  Great  Eastern.    The  propelling  power  is 
of  the  winch,  its  pinion  with  a  crank  at  each    furnished  by  2  pairs  of  oscillating  engines  of 
end  of  the  axle,  and  the  wheel  driven  by  the    160  horse  power  each,  with  Barran's  patent 
pinion,  with  the  barrel  upon  its  axis,  were  set    cup  surface  boilers ;  ana  2  other  oscillating  en- 
upon  the  side  of  the  mast  opposite  to  the  boom,    gines,  of  80  nominal  horse  power,  are  provided 
and  the  full  passed  up  to  the  top  40  feet  from    K>r  working  10  sets  of  craos,  independently  of 
the  ground,  and  thence  over  the  end  of  the    each  other.    Their  combined  hoisting  power  is 
boom  to  the  pulleys  suspended  below  it    The    rated  at  1,000  tons  clear  of  the  water ;  and 
mast  worked  upon  a  pivot  stepped  upon  a  stone    the  load  can  be  swung  upon  an  arc  the  radius 
foundation,  and  its  upper  end  was  stayed  by  guys,    of  which  is  60  feet,  and  moved  in  or  out  upon 
The  boom  could  be  lowered  or  raised  by  a  pulley    this  radius.    The  post  is  a  stand  like  a  tripod, 
passing  from  its  extremity  to  the  top  of  the  mast,    except  that  it  has  4  legs.    These  are  of  wrought 
the  fall  coming  down  and  made  fast  at  its  foot,    iron,  strongly  braced  with  iron,  and  their  cap 
In  some  cranes,  made  to  lift  very  heavy  weights,    is  80  feet  above  the  deck.    This  is  a  huge  iron 
the  foot  of  the  jib,  instead  of  resting  upon  the    saucer  containing  iron  balls,  upon  which  the 
crane  post,  is  set  against  a  circular  rail  let  into    cross  or  yard  called  the  boom  is  supported,  and 
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rolls  aroand ;  this,  too,  is  of  wrought  iroo,  120  OfiSej,  XT.  S.  consul  at  Smyrna,  to  open  negotia- 
feet  long  and  weighing  80  tons.  Upon  its  oen-  tionswith  the  Ottoman  government,  preliminary 
tre  stands  a  wrought-iron  cylinder  called  the  to  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
king  post,  50  feet  high,  7  feet  in  circumference,  soon  afterward.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
and  weighing  60  tons.  From  the  top  of  this  10  navy  commissioner,  and  in  1842,  when  the  navy 
tension  hraces  of  iron  rods  pass  down  on  one  side  department  was  reorganized,  was  made  chi^ 
to  the  hoom,  along  which  they  are  arranged  like  of  the  hureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography, 
the  supporting  wires  of  a  suspension  hridge,  and  which  he  administered  until  near  his  death. 
a  smcdler  numher  pass  to  the  end  of  the  boom  CRANE,  an  axle  bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
on  the  other  side ;  from  this  end  powerful  rods  or  it  may  be  4  times,  so  as  to  return  upon  its 
are  let  fall  to  the  deck,  where  they  are  secured  original  line,  in  which  case  the  axle  may  be 
to  a  circular  rmlway,  that  admits  of  their  moving  supported  on  each  side  the  elbow.  When  it  is 
as  the  boom  is  swung  round.  Along  the  suspen-  maae  to  revolve,  a  rod  playing  loosely  upon 
sion  arm  of  the  boom  are  placed  10  heavy  pul-  the  elbow  will  be  carried  forward  and  back ; 
leys,  the  falls  of  which  pass  down  to  the  crabs  thus  an  alternating  motion  is  obtained  from  a 
or  winches  in  the  base  of  the  stand.  The  rotary;  and  on  the  same  plan  an  alternating 
tackles  of  these  concentrating  below  in  one  re-  motion  may  be  converted  into  a  rotary  motion, 
semble  the  arrangement  of  the  web  of  the  spi-  Watt  applied  it  to  the  steam  engine,  taking  the 
der,  where  numerous  strands  are  brought  to  idea  from  the  crank  of  the  knife-grinder^s  ma- 
combine  their  strength  at  one  point.  These  chine,  by  which  the  alternating  motion  given 
tackles  connect  with  the  ff^^t  chains  employed  to  the  treadle  with  the  foot  causes  the  wheel 
in  lifting  sunken  ships.  The  weight  of  uron  in  to  rotate.  It  has  continued  in  one  form  or  an- 
the  hull  is  750  tons,  and  in  the  derrick  itself  other  to  be  indispensable  in  almost'every  kind 
about  250  tons,  making  1,000  tons,  independ-  of  steam  engine. 

entlv  of  the  weight  of  all  the  machinery.  The  CQANMER,  Thomas,  the  first  Protestant 
total  cost  was  £45,000.  The  machine  is  intend-  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  at  Aslacton, 
ed  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  to  be  employed  near  Liver-  Nottinghamshire,  July  2,  1489,  died  March  21, 
pool  as  well  as  London,  until  others  are  construct-  1556.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  ancienL 
ed  for  each  place.  The  paddles  for  propellinff  the  though  by  some  authorities  his  father  is  called 
vessel  are  very  small,  arranged  upon  an  endless  a  yeoman.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
chain,  and  are  compared  to  the  legs  of  a  caterpil-  knowledge  at  Aslacton  school,  he  was  sent  at 
lar.  In  1857  there  were  on  the  English  coast  the  age  of  14  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where 
1,141  wrecks  reported,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  remained  16  years.  He  was  not  only  an  ae- 
a  very  large  proportion  of  these  vessels  could  complished  scholar,  but  versed  in  pursuits  that 
have  been  raised,  if  such  machines  had  been  belong  especially  to  active  men  of  the  world ; 
available.  and  he  lost  his  fellowship  through  marriage.  His 
CRANE,  WiLUAM  M.,  a  commodore  in  the  wife  dying  soon,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
U.  8.  navy,  born  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1 ,  church,  and  in  1523  was  made  doctor  in  divinity, 
1776,  died  in  Washington,  March  18, 1846.  He  appointed  theological  lecturer  of  Jesus  college, 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  WiUiam  Crane,  who  served  and  examiner  oi  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
as  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  en-  While  married,  he  had  been  common  lecturer 
tered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  May,  1799 ;  of  Magdalen  (then  Buckingham)  college.  Whea 
was  made  a  lieutenant  in  July,  1808 ;  served  be-  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cressy,  at  Waltham,  1529,  he 
fore  Tripoli  under  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  met  the  secretary  and  almoner  of  Henry  VUL, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  attacks  made  upon  who  pressed  him  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
the  city.  He  was  serving  on  board  the  Chesa-  question  of  the  king's  divorce,  Henry  being 
peake  at  the  time  of  her  action  with  the  Leop-  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  in 
ard.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  order  that  he  might  wed  Anne  Boleyn.  Cran- 
England  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  mer  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  brig  Nautilus  of  14  guns,  in  which  he  was  Europe  should  be  taken  on  the  question  wh&- 
unfortunately  captured  in  July,  1812,  by  a  Brit-  ther,  according  to  the  canon  law  and  the  BiblcL 
ish  squadron,  soon  after  sailing  from  New  a  man  could  marry  his  brother's  widow ;  ana 
York.  On  his  exchange  he  was  ordered  to  the  that  the  pope  could  not  resist  that  opinion  if  it 
lakes,  where,  in  command  of  the  Madison  and  should  Jbe  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  king. 
Pike,  in  the  squadron  of  Com.  Chauncey,  he  while  if  it  were  against  him  the  king  would 
served  with  distinction  for  the  remainder  of  the  himself  have  to  submit.  This  was  told  to 
war.  From  1815  until  his  death,  Com.  Crane  Henry,  who  was  struck  by  it,  and  he  ordered 
was  very  constantly  emploved  in  important  ser-  Cranmer  to  come  to  court.  The  personal  inter- 
vice.  During  one  cruise  of  over  4  years  in  the  view  that  followed  was  very  satisfactory  to 
Mediterranean,  he  commanded  successively  the  Henry,  who  required  Cranmer  to  reduce  to 
Independence  ship  of  the  line,  the  Erie  sloop,  writing  what  he  had  to  say  in  favor  of  the  di- 
and  the  frigates  Constellation  and  United  Stat^  vorce,  made  him  a  royal  chaplain,  and  put  him 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  in  the  household  of  Anne  Bolcyn's  father. 
American  squadron  m  that  sea,  tlie  Delaware  Cranmer  completed  his  work  on  the  divorce, 
ship  of  the  line  bearing  his  flag.  While  on  this  bringing  his  chief  arguments  against  that  papal 
service  he  acted  as  joint  conmiissioner  with  Mr.  dispensing  power  under  which  Henry  had  mar- 
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ried  Lis  brother  Arthur's  widow,  to  the  royal  or  injuries.  When  Anne  Boleyn  was  arrested, 
satisfaction ;  and  then  was  appointed  to  super-  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  his  episcopal  palace, 
intend  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  sug-  and  there  to  remain,  an  act  intended  to  frighten 
gested.  He  began  at  Cambrioge,  where  he  en-  him  into  taking  some  part  in  the  queen's  degra- 
countered  much  opposition.  Oxford  was  more  dation  and  murder.  The  king  and  his  instru- 
pliant.  On  the  continent  he  succeeded  better,  ments  knew  his  timid  nature,  and  that  his  high 
and  many  learned  and  pious  men  gave  such  office  and  pure  personal  character  would  hdp 
judgments  as  were  pleasmg  to  Henry  and  his  gloss  over  a  foul  transaction.  At  first,  the  pn- 
agent.  He  was  also  appointed  to  accompany  mate  was  disposed  to  show  some  spirit,  and  he 
I^rd  Wiltshire,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  and  oth-  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  which  was  favorable 
ers,  on  a  mission  to  Bologna  (1580),  where  the  to  Anne,  though  not  strikingly  so ;  but  before 
emperor  then  was,  and  to  the  pojpe.  Clement  the  letter  was  sent,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
YII.  had  for  several  months  previously  resisted  star  chamber,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
all  solicitations  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  some  of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
cause,  but  at  length  had  been  induced  by  the  others,  and  their  communications  caused  him 
influence  of  Charles  Y.  to  sign  a  brief  forbid-  to  add  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
ding  Henry  to  marry  before  the  publication  of  persuaded  of  the  queen's  guilt.  Mr.  Froude, 
his  sentence.  On  the  arrival  6f  the  ambas-  who  would,  to  borrow  a  saying  of  that  age,  find 
sadors,  the  operation  of  the  brief  was  sus-  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain,  in  his  zeal 
pended ;  the  pope  received  them  cordially,  con-  to  show  that  whatever  Henry  VHI.  did  was  of 
ferred  an  office  on  Cranmer,  and  promised  to  necessity  right,  draws  f^om  this  postscript  the 
do  whatever  his  conscience  would  permit  in  utterly  illogical  inference  that  the  evidence 
favor  of  Henry.  The  emperor  took  a  more  against  Anne  placed  before  Cranmer  was  con- 
decided  stand  against  the  demands  of  the  em-  elusive ;  whereas  it  is  probable  the  primate  was 
bassy,  and  was  gracious  only  to  Cranmer,  who  frightened  by  the  persons  who  had  been  ap- 
was  really  the  most  efficient  member  of  the  pointed  to  work  upon  his  timorous  nature.  His 
divorce  party.  When  Lord  Wiltshire  returned  feelings  were  ever  good,  but  he  had  no  courage, 
home,  Cranmer  went  to  Germany,  for  the  pur-  After  the  scandalous  trial  and  condemnation  of 
pose  of  working  on  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  Anne,  she  was  taken  to  Lambeth,  where  Cran- 
dergy,  and  to  perform  certain  diplomatic  du-  mer,  sitting  in  judgment,  pronounced  her  mar- 
ties.  He  was  not  successful,  but  the  Lutherans  riage  null  and  void  from  the  first  (1586).  The 
converted  him.  Though  yet  a  Catholic  clergy-  archbishop  had  his  share  in  the  persecutions 
man,  nominally,  he  married  the  niece  of  the  that  were  carried  on  by  Henry,  and  in  some  in- 
celebrated  Osiander  of  Nuremberg,  an  excel-  stances  took  part  in  sending  to  death  persons 
lent  woman.  Love  had  probably  much  effect  who  believed  what  soon  afterward  he  came  to 
on  his  mind,  and  tended  to  change  his  religious  believe  himself,  if  he  did  not  believe  it  at  the 
belief.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter-  time  he  condemned  them.  When  Cromwell 
burr  in  1588,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  suspended  the  power  of  all  the  prelates  and 
Undoubtedly  he  desired  not  this  promotion,  ordinaries  in  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  his 
which  exposed  him  to  great  danger,  and  the  power  as  vicar-general,  and  because  of  the 
nolo  qnseopari  in  his  case  meant  something ;  general  visitation  that  was  to  be  made,  Cran- 
but  Henry  was  not  the  sovereign  to  digest  a  mer  set  the  example  of  submission,  and  placed 
refusal,  and  Cranmer,  before  swearing  obedience  the  church  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  having 
to  the  pope,  made  a  private  protest  substan-  previously  contended  that  the  king  done  haa 
tially  declaring  he  dia  not  consider  the  oath  the  power  of  appointing  spiritual  officers.  He 
binding.  He  immediately  proceeded  with  the  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Eras- 
divorce,  and  declared  the  marriage  between  tus  himself  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
Henry  and  Catharine  null  and  void  from  the  the  civil  power.  The  suppression  of  the  mon- 
beginning.  The  queen  refused  to  appear  in  his  asteries  was  supported  by  him,  but  he  was 
court.  It  is  not  true  that  he  married  Henry  desirous  that  some  of  the  property  seized 
and  Anne,  as  he  was  not  even  present  at  the  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
ceremony,  and  knew  not  of  its  occurrence  until  and  education,  instead  of  being  given  to  mer- 
a  fortnight  had  elapsed ;  but  he  delivered  th'e  cenary  courtiers.  He  took  an  active  and  prom- 
crown  and  sceptre  to  Anne  at  her  coronatioiL  inent  part  in  placing  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
When  the  pope  had  excommunicated  Henry,  of  the  English  people  in  their  native  tongue. 
Cranmer  became  an  active  agent  in  the  reform-  In  1584  he  earned  through  the  convocation  a 
ation,  and  urged  forward  measures  calculated  resolution  that  the  Bible  should  be  translated, 
to  make  tiie  breach  complete,  his  principles  and  and  the  holy  volume  appeared  in  1540,  Cran* 
his  fears  alike  dictating  that  course.  Yet  he  mer's  portrait  being  conspicuous  in  the  frontis- 
was  dways  opposed  to  cruelty,  and,  provided  piece.  Through  his  influence  the  creed,  the 
his  own  safety  was  assured,  would  have  been  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  commandments  were 
content  that  all  others  should  live  and  prosper,  taught  in  English.  Yet  the  Protestant  doctrines 
He  tried  hard  to  save  More  and  Fisher.  His  were  far  from  being  established  in  England,  and 
personal  enemies  he  forgave  with  a  readiness  in  1580  the  famous  *' six  articles"  were  adopted, 
that  somewhat  lessens  i^miration,  because  it  in  opposition  to  Cranmer's  advice  and  exer- 
iqggestB  that  he  had  smidl  sense  of  eidier  favors  tions.    They  were  Catholic  in  character,  and 
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one  of  them  bore  hard  open  Oranmer.  He  was  Jane  Grey,  Cranmer  was  relactantlj  induced 
married,  and  the  8d  declared  that  it  was  not  to  sanction  the  act,  which  was  as  absurd  as  it 
permitted  to  priests  to  marry  and  have  wives  was  illegal.  He  adhered  faithfully  to  her,  and 
after  ordination.  On  this  point  Oranmer  con-  fell  with  her.  He  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
tended  strongly,  and  Henry,  who  liked  him  as  Mary,  and  his  last  official  act  was  to  serve  at 
well  as  he  was  capable  of  liking  any  one,  bore  the  funeral  of  Edward.  The  next  day,  Aug.  9, 
with  his  opposition,  but  would  not  abandon  his  1553,  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  hia 
purpose.  He  then  submitted,  and  sent  his  wife  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  to  furnish  an  inven- 
and  children  to  Germany,  where  they  remained  tory  of  his  movables.  He  bore  himself  meek- 
until  Henry^s  death.  After  tiiis,  Oranmer  was  ly,  but  he  denied,  in  language  worthy  of  Law- 
less prominent  at  court  than  he  had  been,  and  mer,  that  he  had  consented  to  the  performance 
though  he  continued  to  have  the  king^s  favor,  of  the  mass  in  Oanterbury  cathedral.  For  thia 
he  was  once  on  the  eve  of  being  arrested.  He  he  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  on 
supported  the  project  of  marrying  Henry  to  the  13th  of  October  was  committed  to  the 
Anne  of  Oleves,  received  that  lady  after  her  tower,  on  the  charges  of  treason  and  sedition, 
arrival  in  England,  and  presided  in  convocation  Having  been  attainted  by  parliament,  and  it 
when  that  body  declarea  the  marriage  dissolved  being  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  for  her- 

il540).  He  interceded  for  OromweU,  but  inef-  esy  alone,  he  was  sent  down  to  Oxford  with 
ectually.  It  was  by  him  that  Henry  was  inform-  Latimer  and  Ridley,  to  ^o  through  the  form 
ed  of  the  alleged  criminality  of  his  5th  queen,  of  disputing  with  Oathohcs  on  the  contested 
Oatharine  Howard  (1541) ;  and  as  she  belonged  points  of  religion.  All  were  condenmed,  of 
to,  and  was  in  the  hands  o^  the  Oatholic  party,  course,  though  the  Protestants  were  not  so 
which  aimed  at  the  primate^s  destruction,  it  is  much  as  heard.  To  the  demand  of  the  com- 
not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  will-  missioners  before  whom  they  were  then  taken, 
ing  informer.  It  shows  the  estimation  in  which  whether  they  would  return  to  the  old  fidth, 
he  was  held  by  the  king,  that  he  was  selected  they  answered  in  the  negative.  Oranmer  was 
by  him  for  consoler  when  he  was  dying,  and  then  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  80  days, 
that  Henry^s  last  earthly  act  was  to  wring  his  and  as  he  could  not  do  so.  he  was  condemned 
hand  as  evidence  that  he  put  his  trust  in  GU>d  as  contumacious.  At  first  ne  was  firm,  but  the 
through  the  Saviour.  By  the  royal  will,  Oran-  terror  caused  by  that  form  of  death  to  which 
mer  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  he  had  sentenced  others,  and  by  which  Ridley 
regency  that  was  to  rule  during  the  minority  and  Latimer  had  suffered  so  much,  overcame 
of  Edward  YI.,  who  was  but  9  years  old  (1547.)  him.  He  faltered,  and  then  recanted,  but  not 
During  the  "  boy  king's  "  life,  Oranmer's  influ-  until,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  he  had  written 
ence  was  great,  and  was  directed  to  the  estab-  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  Protestantism.  He 
lishment  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which  has  signed  6  recantations,  and  so  acted  as*  to  show 
ever  since  endured  in  England,  with  the  brief  he  was  the  victim  of  abject  fear.  But  all  this 
interval  of  Mary's  reign,  and  which  now,  after  was  of  no  avail.  Mary  hated  him  because  of 
the  lapse  of  8  centuries,  affords  no  indica-  what  he  had  done  against  her  mother  and  her- 
tions  of  decay.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  self,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  her  conduct 
church  of  England,  and  of  most  that  is  peculiar  was  natural.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  hated  him 
in  the  nature  of  that  venerable  institution,  because  of  the  personal  oppression  they  had 
Most  of  his  actions  of  that  time  will  bear  crit-  suffered  at  his  hands.  Both  queen  and  bishops 
icism,  but  not  all.  Against  the  prohibition  of  were  resolved  upon  his  degraoation,  and  equally 
the  canon  law  he  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  that  it  should  not  save  his  life.  He  was  ordered 
legal  murder  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely,  at  to  prepare  for  death.  He  then  was  guilty  of 
the  instigation  of  that  lord's  brother,  the  pro-  the  falsehood  of  saying  that  his  recantations  had 
tector  Somerset.  In  the  harsh  treatment  of  been  freely  made,  and  he  begged  for  a  short 
the  Oatholic  prelates  he  was  the  principal  delay  in  order  to  give  further  proof  of  his  re- 
agent. When  it  was  found  necessary  to  over-  pentance.  This  granted,  he  made  his  last  con- 
come  Edward's  natural  repugnance  to  the  bum-  fession,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
ing  of  "  heretics,"  Oranmer  was  employed  to  the  greatest  of  persecutors,  and  compared  him- 
convince  him  that  such  conduct  was  proper,  self  to  the  penitent  thief;  nor  was  there  any 
He  sentenced  persons  to  the  stake  for  the  very  abjectness  to  which  terror  is  capable  of  driving 
opposite  belief  to  that  for  which  he  had  taken  the  coward,  of  which  he  was  not  enilty.  He 
part  in  condemning  others  in  the  reign  of  Henry ;  concluded  with  besging  pardon  of  his  oppres- 
and  when  he  was  reminded  of  his  horrible  in-  sors,  humiliating  nimself  before  the  queen, 
consistency  by  one  of  his  victims,  the  effect  Had  Mary  and  her  associates  been  equal  to  the 
was  to  irritate  him  against  her.  This  was  enjoyment  of  refined  vengeance,  they  would 
worse  than  his  assisting  at  Henry's  condemna-  have  granted  him  life  and  immediate  liberty ; 
tion  of  Lambert,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  but  they  determined  that  he  should  know  he 
worst  deeds  of  that  iron  age.  Oranmer  was  an  had  degraded  himself  in  vain,  and  so  taste  a 
adherent  of  Somerset  in  the  contests  that  di-  double  portion  of  the  bitterness  of  death.  On 
vided  Edward's  court,  and  by  the  protector  he  March  21,  1555,  much  to  his  astonishment,  he 
was  supported  in  •  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  was  directed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  stake. 
When  Edward  resolved  to  leave  the  crown  to  A  paper  consisting  of  an  abstract  of  his  recaa- 
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tations  was  given  him,  which  he  was  to  read  taining  the  oflSce  nntil  1889,  when  he  was  made 

at  the  stake.    He  transcrihed  and  signed  it,  and  one  of  the  harons  of  the  exchequer.    In  Dec. 

kept  a  copy,  which  he  altered,  and  made  a  dis-  1850,  he  was  appointed  vice-chanQellor  and  rais- 

avowal  of  all  his  recantations.    After  listening  ed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Oranworth.  In  Dec. 

to  a  sermon  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary,  he  1852,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  by 

boldly  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  Prot-  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  held  the  great  seal  until  the 

estant,  saying  he  died  in  his  former  faith,  be-  formation  of  the  Derby  ministry  in  1858,  when 

lieving  neither  in  the  papal  supremacy  nor  he  retired  from  office. 

transubstantiation.    He  apologized  for  his  re-  ORANZ,  David,  a  German  missionary  and 

cantations,  and  declared  that  the  hand  which  historian,  born  in  romerania  in  1723,  died  at 

had  signed  them  should  first  bum.     He  was  Gnadenfrei,  in  Silesia,  June  6,  1777.    He  be- 

burned  opposite  Baliol  college,  and  when  the  came  in  1747  secretary  to  Count  Zinzendorf, 

flames  were  rising  around  him  he  thrust  his  entered  a  community  of  Moravians,  went  in 

right  hand  into  them,  and  is  said  to  have  held  1761  as  missionary  to  Greenland,  and  after  his 

it  there  until  it  was  consumed,  crying  aloud:  return  in  1766  was  successively  pastor  at  Rix- 

"  This  hand  hath  offended — ^this  unwormy  right  dorf  and  at  Gnadenfrei.    He  wrote  a  Historie 

hand.^*    He  showed  no  unmanly  weakness  in  ton  GrdrUand  (Barby,  1765 ;  2d  edition,  with 

that  terrible  hour,  repeating,  with  his  eyes  cast  additions,  in  1770),  and  a  Bruder-EUtorie.  or 

upward,  the  words :  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  published 

spirit  I"  and  then  expired. — ^The  principal  au-  at  Barby  in  1772,  and  continued  by  Hegner, 

thorities  for  the  career  of  Cranmer  are  Stryi)e's  1791-1816. 

**  Memorials,"  the  "Lives"  of  him  by  Todd  and  CRAPE,  a  delicate  transparent  fabric,  made 

Le  Bas,  the  historical  works  of  Burnet,  Hallam,  of  raw  silk  with  the  gloss  removed.    Crapes 

Turner,  Lingard,  Fronde,  and  Macaulay.    Mr.  are  either  crisped  or  smooth.  The  crisped  which 

Froude  appears  to  doubt  if  he  suggested  the  are  double  require  that  the  silk  should  be  spun 

plan  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  the  divorce  hiu^er  than  for  the  single,  as  the  degree  of  twist 

question  in  which  his  career  as  a  courtier  and  a  regulates  the  crisping.    All  crapes  are  woven 

statesman  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  ori^i-  and  dyed  with  the  silk  in  the  raw  state.    In 

nated ;  and  Lord  Macaulay  has  spoken  of  him  fiuishing,  t^ey  are  stiffened  with  gum  water, 

as  severely  as  he  speaks  of  Marlborough.    The  Crapes  of  superior  quality  are  manufactured  at 

"Life  and  Times  ofThomas  Cranmer,"  published  Lyous  in  France,  and  at  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 

at  Boston  in  1841,  is  a  valuable  American  con-  wich  in  England.    Bologna,  however,  claims  the 

tribution  to  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  invention. 

English  church.  CRAPELET.   I.  Chables,  a  French  printer, 

CRANTARA  ^Gaelic,  erean  tarigJiy  the  cross  bom  at  Bourmont,  Nov.  13,  1762,  died  in  Paris, 

of  shame),  a  military  signal  employed  by  the  Oct.  19,  1809.    He  came  to  Paris  at  the  time 

■  Scottish  highland  chiefs.    It  was  a  firebrand  or  when  great  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid 

wooden  cross,  which,  after  being  dipped  in  the  to  the  improvement  of  typography  in  finish  and 

blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  by  a  swift-footed  her-  elegance.    He  practised  his  profession  there  for 

aid  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it  20  years,  and  his  editions  are  highly  esteemed 

without  uttering  a  word,  save  the  name  of  the  for  their  correctness.     The  most  remarkable 

place  of  rendezvous.   The  fleetest  runner  of  that  productions  of  his  press  are  12  copies,  in  letters 

namlet  was  instantly  despatched  with  the  signal  of  gold,  of  the  OUeaux  dorea  of  Audibert.    II. 

to  the  next,  whence  it  was  borne  to  a  third,  and  Gbobges  Adsien,  a  printer  and  author,  son  of 

so  on,  till  every  village  within  the  chief's  do-  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris^une  13,  1789,  died 

main  had  received  the  sunmions.    The  last  time  at  Nizza,  Dec.  11,  1842.    He  maintained  the 

the  crantara  was  circulated  in  Scotland  was  dur-  reputation  of  his  father,  and  the  works  which 

ing  the  rebellion  of  1745.  he  published  are  esteemed  for  correctness  and 

GRANTOR  OF  SOLI,  an  academic  philoso-  beauty  of  execution.    Among  them  there  are 

pher,  and  the  Ist  commentator  on  Plato,  flour-  editions  of  La  Fontaine,  of  Montesquieu,  Yol- 

ished  at  the  close  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.    He  taire,  Rousseau,  and  Sismohdi's  ffistoire  des 

studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  and  was  Fran^aU,    The  idea  of  publishing  a  collection 

the  author  of  several  works,  all-  of  which  have  under  the  title  of  Anciena  monuments  de  Vhia-' 

perished.    Most  of  his  writings  related  to  ethicd  toirede  la  langue  Fran^ai$e  originated  with 

or  metaphysical  subjects.    One  of  his  most  cele-  him.    He  wrote  an  account  of  the  progress  of 

brated  productions  was  a  treatise  on  "  Grief,"  the  art  of  printing  in  France  and  Italy  in  the 

of  which  Cicero  made  liberal  use  in  his  "Tuscu-  16th  century,  and  its  influence  upon  literature 

Ian  Questions,"  and  in  the  Consolatio,  composed  (8vo.  1836),  and  was  the  author  of  "  Souvenirs 

by  him  on  the  death  of  his  daughter.  of  London,"  and  of  a  history  and  description 

CRAN WORTH,  Robert  Monset  Rolpe,  bar-  of  that  city,  beside  several  translations  from  the 

on,  late  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  bom  at  English. 

Cranworth  in  Norfolk,  Dec.  18,  1790.   He  was  CRASHAW,  Riohabd,  an  English  poet  and 

educated  at  Cambridge  university,  and  in  1816  divine,  born  in  London,  aied  in  Xoretto  about 

was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  1650.    The  son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  he 

lucrative  practice.    In  1834  he  was  appointed  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  till 

•olieitor-geDeral,  and  again  in  April,  1835,  re-  in  1632  he.  went  to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge, 
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where  he  was  graduated  in  1633,  and  became  Oratore  he  figures  as  one  of  the  Bpedcera,  and 
fellow  ofPeterhouse  in  1687.    In  1634  he  pub-  is  supnosed  to  exprns  the  opinions  of  ^e  author, 
lished  anonymously  at  Cambridge  a  volume  of  II.  Maeous  Licikius,  one  of  the  first  tnumvira, 
Latin  poems  under  the  title  of  Epigrammata  killed  near  Carrh®  m  Meropotamia,  63  15.  U. 
Sacra,  m  which  occurs  the  celebrated  verse  on  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  several  mem- 
the  miracle  at  Cana:  l>«rs  of  which  had  attained  high  honors  in  ttie 
j[ymphanudica  Deum  vidu  et  vnOnM,  republic,  and  home  the  surname  or  xntj«  (ncn;. 
(The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.)  jjjg  father,  who  was  couBul  and  censor,  was  in 
The  English  verse  (which  often  has  **  conscious"  the  civil  war  a  zealous  partisan  of  Sylla,  and 
instead  of  "  modest ")  has  been  attributed  also  ^^^d  by  his  own  hand  after  the  victorious  return 
to  Milton  and  Dryden.    Orashaw  was  afterward  of  Marius  and  Oinna  in  87.    Young  Crassus  e»- 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  lived  for  several  caped  to  Spain,  whence  he  went  to  Africa  after 
years  in  St.  Mail's  church,  near  his  college,  oc-  the  death  of  Cinna,  and  froni  there  to  Italy 
cupied  with  religious  oflftces,  and  with  compos-  (83)  to  fight  against  the  Barian  party.   Enrich- 
ing devotional  poems.    He    is  spoken  of  as  ed  with  Mie  spoils  of  the  defeated  and  proscribed 
now  "oflferinff,  like  a  primitive  saint,  more  party,  his  avaricious  and  speculative  spirit  found 
prayers  by  ni^t  than  others  usually  offer  in  the  ample  means  to  augment  his  wealth  to  an  im- 
day."    At  this  period  he  was  noted  as  an  elo-  mense  amount  by  purchases  at  auction,  by  farm- 
quent  and  powerftd  preacher.    In  1644,  for  j^g  mining,  and  letting  out  houses  and  slaves^ 
refusing  to  accept  the  covenant,  the  parliament-  and  thus  fully  to  deserve  the  family  surname, 
ary  army  eiect^il  him  from  his  fellowship,  and  His  riches  and  hospitality  gave  him  influence 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  Roman  and  favor  with  the  people,  which  paved  his 
Catholic.  Cowley  sought  him  there  in  1646,  and  way  to  civil  and  military  distinctions,  thou^ 
finding  him  in  great  poverty,  obtained  in  his  \^q  was  possessed  of  no  remarkable  talents.    In 
behalf  the  favor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  71  he  was  prcetor,  and  received  the  commaDd 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  gave  him  letters  of  against  the  revolted  slaves  under  Spartacus ;  ho 
recommendation  to  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  rapidly  raised  6  legions,  and  defeated  Spartacus 
Italy.    Ho  went  to  Rome,  and  became  succes-  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  river  Silarus,  in  which 
sively  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinal^ and  a  that  terrible  enemy  of  Rome  was  slain.   Crassus 
canon  in  the  church  of  L^retto..    His  English  received  an  ovation,  being  crowned,  as  conquer- 
poems,  entitled  "  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Sacred  or  of  slaves,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  instead 
rooms,  with  other  Delights  of  the  Muses,"  were  of  myrtle,  and  was  elected,  together  with  Pom- 
published  in  London  in  1 646  (2d  edition  in  1 648).  pev,  consul  of  the  following  year.    Rivalling  the 
A  posthumous  volume  appeared  at  Paris  in  1652  influence  of  his  great  colleague,  he  bribed  the 
under  the  title  Carmen  Deo  nostro.    Several  of  people  of  Rome  by  extraordinary  banquets  and 
his  pieces  are  admirable  translations  from  Latin  distributions  of  com,  but  was  finally  reconciled 
and  Italian.    He  was  an  admirer  of  mystical  with  his  rival,  and  united  with  him  and  Ca)sar 
writings,  especially  of  those  of  St  Theresa,  and  in  forming  the  first  triumvirate  (60  B.  C).  Caesar, 
his  poems  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  force,  who  received  the  province  of  Gaul,  a  field  for 
and  passion  with  which  they  treat  religious  sub-  vast  conquests,  lulled  by  some  minor  undertak- 
jects.   He  has  also  left  some  miscellaneous  poems  ings  the  attention  of  his  colleagues,  who  sup- 
of  remarkable  beauty.  One  of  the  finest  of  Cow-  ported  him  by  the  infiuence  of  their  fame  and 
ley's  compositions  is  a  monody  on  his  death,  wjsalth.    The  compact  was  renewed,  and  Cras- 
Editions  of  his  collected  works  appeared  in  1670  bus  was  again  elected  with  Pompey  consul  for 
and  1786.    His  complete  works,  edited  by  W.  the  year  66.    According  to  the  new  terms, 
B.  Turnbull,  were  published  in  London  in  1868.  Caesar  was  to  continue  his  government  in  Gaul, 
CRASSUS.  I.  Lucius  Lioixius,  celebrated  as  Pompey  received  Spain,  and  Crassus  Syria, 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  bom  in  140  B.  C,  Lavish  preparations^  betrayed  his  intention  of 
died  in  91.    When  21  years  old  he  distinguished  entering  upon  a  great  expedition  against  the 
himself  by  the  prosecution  of  C.  Carbo.    As  Parthians,  which  promised  to  become  a  source 
consul  of  the  year  96,  with  Quintus  Mucins  of  boundless  conquests  and  -riches.    In  antici- 
Scajvola,  he  contributed  to  the  enacting  of  a  pation  of  these,  his  joy  is  said  to  have  been 
law  expelling  all  allies,  not  citizens  of  Rome,  childish ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes, 
from  the  city,  which  rigorous  measure  was  one  as  well  as  various  omens  which  alarmed  the 
of  the  sources  of  the  social  war.    Sent  as  pro-  people,  could  not  deter  him  from  his  undertak- 
consul  to  the  province  of  Gaul,  his  administra-  ing.   He  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
tion  was  distinguished  for  strict  justice.    While  to  Asia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  (64  B.  C),  ravaged 
censor  in  92,  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  Mesopotamia,  but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he 
rhetoricians  to  be  closed,  as  pernicious  to  the  spent  the  winter,  before  starting  on  a  new  cam- 
morals  of  the  people.    Shortly  before  his  death  paign  in  63.    He  recrossed  the  Euphrates,  fol- 
he  vehemently  defended  the  laws  proposed  by  lowing  the  false  advice  of  an  Arabian  chief,  and 
the  tribune  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  against  L,  M.  was  attacked  by  Surena,  the  general  of  Orodea, 
Philippus,  one  of  the  consuls.    Crassus  was  fond  king  of  the  Parthians,  near  Carrhae,  supposed  to 
of  elegance  and  luxury ;  his  house  on  the  Pala-  be  the  biblical  Haran.    The  Romans  wore  de- 
tine  hill  was  remarkable  for  its  splendor,  and  feated  with  immense  slaughter.    Crassus  re- 
adorned  with  works  of  art    In  Cicero^s  De  treated  to  the  town,  but  was  compelled  by  a 
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mutiny  of  the  soldiers  to  accept  the  invitation  ORAtin  u8.    I.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 

of  the  enemy  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by  Quintilian  and  Horace  as  one  of 

killed.  The  cironmstances  of  this  event  are  vari-  the  8  great  masters  of  the  old  comedy.     He 

oasly  related.    His  head  was  sent  to  the  Parthian  was  a  native  of  Atticajbom  about  520  B.  0., 

king,  who  is  said  to  have  poored  into  his  month  died  about  445  B.  0.    His  private  life  seems  to 

melted  gold,  saying:  "Now  be  satiated  with  have  been  marked  by  many  irregularities  and  ex- 

what  thou  covetedst  through  life.''  cesses.    Suidas  calls  him  the  ^^  wine-bibber,'^  as 

GRATER  (Gr.  le/Mxrnf),  a  bowl),  the  opening  on  Aristophanes  and  Horace,   indeed,  had   done 

the  tops  or  sides  of  volcanic  mountains,  through  before  him.    He  was  already  far  advanced  in 

which  the  lava  and  ashes  are  ejected.    The  era-  life  before  he  entered  upon  his  dramatic  career, 

ter  of  Etna,  like  many  of  the  most  ancient  vol-  The  "  Archilochoi,"  supposed  to  have  been  his 

canoes,  does  not  retain  the  bowl-like  shape  to  earliest  production,  was  not  exhibited  till  he 

which  the  name  owes  ^  origin ;  that  of  Yesu-  was  upward  of  70  years  of  age ;  but  he  lived  to 

vius,  however,  preserves  its  primitive  form.  achieve  much  for  his  profession,  and  at  the  ad- 

CRATERUS,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  vanced  age  of  97  died  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
Great,  received  after  the  death  of  that  con-  having  just  triumphed  over  Aristophanes  him- 
queror,  in  828  B.  C,  together  with  Antipater,  self.  He  found  the  Greek  comedy  a  mere  play- 
the  government  of  !Maoedonia  and  Gh'eece.  He  thing,  employed  to  excite  merriment  and  laugh- 
assisted  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  also  ter,  and  at  once  converted  it  into  a  terrible 
against  the  iEtolians  and  Perdicoas,  and  fell  in  weapon  for  the  chastisement  of  public  and  pri- 
a  battle  against  Eumenes  (821).  vate  vice.    Horace  particularly  commends  the 

ORATES.  I.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  flour-  public  spirit  and  the  impartial  justice  with 
ished  about  450  B.  0.,  and  was  contemporary  which  he  exercised  his  censorship  over  the 
with  Oratinus.  Eminentas  an  actor,  he  often  per-  morals  of  his  age.  The  uniform  testimony  of 
formed  the  principal  parts  in  the  plays  of  Crati-  ancient  writers  places  Cratinus  in  the  first  rank 
nus.  As  a  comic  poet  he  was  the  first  Athenian  as  a  comic  poet.  His  great  rival,  Aristo- 
who  ventured  to  follow  the  example  of  Epichar-  phanes.  was  fully  aware  of  his  power.  In  the 
mus  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  characters  on  the  "  Eiiights  "  he  compares  him  to  a  torrent  car- 
stage.  Aristotle  in  his  "  Poetics"  bears  testi-  rying  every  thing  before  it,  and  tells  his  fellow 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  his  works.  Little,  citizens  that  OratiniD»  was  entitled  to  a  high 
however,  is  really  known  of  them.  Meineke,  place  in  their  regard,  to  a  choice  seat  at  the  Dio- 
who  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  state-  nysia,  and  to  a  public  support  in  the  Pry  taneum. 
ments  of  ancient  writers  on  the  subiect,  gives  According  to  the  best  authorities  he  wrote  but 
the  titles  of  14  which  were  ascribed  to  him.  21  dramas,  9  of  which  were  successful  in  the 
Fragments  of  8  of  these  are  still  extant.  II.  Dionysiac  contest.  Not  a  single  one  of  his 
A  Cynic  philosopher,  born  at  Thebes,  early  re-  dramas  is  now  extant ;  only  a  few  fragments 
moved  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  pupil  remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  his  admired 
of  Diogenes,  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  productions.  II.  A  poet  of  the  middle  corae- 
eminent  in  that  school  of  philosophers.  He  dy,  contemporary  with  Plato  the  philosopher, 
flourished  about  820  B.  0.  According  to  Dio-  sometimes  confounded  with  his  elder  and  more 
genes  Laertius,  he  lived  a  Cynic  of  the  straitest  celebrated  namesake  just  mentioned.  Eight 
sort.  Fearing  that  the  quiet  of  philosophical  plays  are  ascribed  to  him. 
pursuits  would  be  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  CRATIPPUS.  I.  A  Greek  historian  c6ntem- 
wealth,  of  which  he  had  an  abundance,  he  is  porarywithThucydides.  He  continued  the  work 
said  to  have  thrown  his  money  into  the  sea ;  of  the  great  historian,  and  brought  it  down,- 
or,  according  to  another  account,  to  have  placed  according  to  Plutarch,  to  the  time  of  Conon. 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  condition  The  well-known  words  of  Dionysius :  "  He  wrote 
that  if  his  sons  should  have  the  misfortxme  to  what  Thucydides  left  unwritten,"  evidently 
be  fools,  they  should  inherit  the  property,  and  show  that  Cratippus  not  only  continued  the  his- 
that  otherwise  it  should  be  distributed  to  the  tory  of  Thucydides,  but  also  supplied  whatever 
poor.  "  For,"  said  Crates,  "  if  they  are  philoso-  omissions  he  thought  he  found  in  it.  II.  A  cele- 
phers,  they  will  not  need  it."  IH.  An  Athenian  brated  Peripatetic  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  ^ 
philosopher,  the  pupil  and  fnend  of  Polemo,  MytUene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  es- 
and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  academy,  tablished  a  school  of  philosophy ;  but  afterward 
flourishedintheflrsthalf  of  the  8d  century  B.C.  having  repaired  to  Athens,  he  became  the  in- 
He  contributed  little  to  the  progress  of  phUosoph-  structor  of  Brutus  and  of  M.  Cicero,  the  son  of 
icalinvestigatioUj  and  is  known  mainly  as  the  in-  the  great  Roman  orator.  Cicero  himself  pro- 
structor  of  Arcesilaus  and  others.  IV.  Anemi-  nounces  high  encomiums  upon  him  in  the  J9fl 
nent  Greek  grammarian,  cidled  also  by  Suidas  a  QfficiiSy  declaring  him  the  ablest  of  the  Peripate- 
Stoic  philosopher,  founded  the  celebrated  Perga-  tics  whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  equal  at  least 
mene  school  of  grammar,  and  became  the  great  to'the  best  of  the  school.  Though  highly  esteem- 
rival  of  Aristarchus,  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL  ed  by  the  ancients,  he  never  nroduced,  so  far  as 
From  his  work  on  Homer,  he  is  said  to  have  wecanleam,  any  important  philosophical  work. 
been  called  *Ofi^oi«cof.  He  wrote  commentaries  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  believed  in  inspiration 
on  Hesiod^  Enn  les,  and  Aristophanes.  Only  and  in  dreams,  but  rejected  all  other  kinds  of 
a  isw  tegmenta  ui  his  works  are  preserved.  divination.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  an- 
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thor  of  the  work  on  dreams  cited  hj  TertalliAn    Ist  pair  of  feet  are  not  so  large  in  proportion, 
in  his  work  De  Animd.  and  are  without  the  angle  seen  in  tJie  lobster. 

CRAVEN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  K  C. ;  area  estimated  The  swimming  feet  are  6  pairs,  long  and  nar- 
at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,709,  of  whom  row ;  in  the  females  all  end  in  wide  leaf-like 
5,951  were  slaves.  It  borders  on  Pamlico  plates,  with  ciliated  edges ;  in  the  males  the 
soand,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Neose  river,  1st  pair  are  styliform.  The  gills  are  very  nu- 
navigable  throughout  the  county.  The  surface  merous,  disposed  in  tufts,  and  arranged  in  rows 
is  low,  swampy,  and  in  great  part  covered  with  at  the  base  of  the  walking  feet,  and  within  the 
pine  forests,  the  turpentine  and  lumber  pro-  carapace ;  they  are  separated  by  cartilaginous 
cured  from  whfch  are  among  the  chief  articles  plates,  whose  motions  serve  to  introduce  and 
of  export.  The  agricultural  products  in  1850  expel  the  water,  which  issues  at  an  aperture  on 
were  174,366  bushels  of  corn,  and  92,788  of  each  side  of  the  mouth.  According  to  Milne- 
sweet  potatoes.  This  county  was  formed  in  Edwards,  the  duodenum  has  a  great  number 
1729,  and  was  at  first  a  precinct  of  Albemarle  of  internal  villosities,  no  valve  between  it  and 
county.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  earl  the  rectum,  the  latter  smooth,  and  no  cscal 
of  Craven,  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  the  appendage,  the  oppodte  of  which  is  the  case 
soil.    Capital,  Newbem.  in  the  lobster.    The  eyes  have  compound  ta- 

CRAVEN,  Chablks,  secretary  to  the  pro-  cets,  and  are  supported  on  movable  pedidea 

prietors  of  South  Carolina,  and  governor  of  the  arising  from  the  1st  segment  of  the  head,  and 

colony  from  1712  to  1716.    He  was  the  hero  may  be  in  a  measure  withdrawn  into  cavities 

of  the  Yamassee  war  in  1715.    That  tribe  of  answering  the  purposes  of  orbits.    The  organs 

Indians  having  united  the  savages  from  Cape  of  generation  are  distinct  in  the  two  sexes ; 

Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  for  the  destruction  of  the  number  of  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they  are 

the  colony  at  Ashley  river.  Gov.  Craven  im-  carried  for  a  time  attached  to  the  false  feet, 

mediately  proclaimed  martial  law,  laid  an  em-  under  the  tail.    Like  other  decapods,  the  craw- 

bargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  the  departure  of  fish  changes  its  shell  annually,  coming  out  with 

men  or  provisions,  and  at  the  head  of  1,200  a  new  and  tender  one,  which  becomes  hard  in 

men,  a  part  of  whom  were  faithful  blacks,  met  a   few  days ;    at  each  moult  the  animal  in- 

the  Indians  in  a  series  of  desperate  encounters,  creases  considerably  in  size,  and  the  change  ap- 

and  finally  drove  them  beyond  the  Savannah.  pears  to  be  continued  through  life ;  the  shelL 

CRAVEN,  Elizabeth.    See  Anspach.  which  is  an  epidermic   covering,  consists  of 

CRAWFISH,  a  macrourous  or  long-tailed  chitine  united  to  calcareous  salts.  This  genus 
crustacean,  of  the  order  deeapoda,  and  genus  also  has  the  power  of  reproducing  claws  and 
astacua  ;  this  genus  is  fluviatile,  while  the  lob-  feet  which  have  been  lost  by  accident.  Their 
ster,  belonging  to  the  same  family  but  to  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  animal,  both  living 
genus  homaruSy  is  marine.  The  body  is  elon-  and  dead  matter  being  eagerly  devoured ;  fish, 
gated  and  somewhat  compressed,  and  the  ab-  mollusks,  aquatic  larvss,  terrestrial  insects,  and 
domen  large ;  it  is  covered  by  a  corneous  en-  sometimes  their  own  species,  form  the  princi- 
velope  or  carapace,  terminatinc  anteriorly  in  pal  sources  of  their  subsistence.  Their  ene- 
a  wide,  short,  flattened  beak,  which  covers  the  mies  are  also  many ;  mammals  frequenting  the 
base  of  the  eye  pedicles.  There  are  2  pairs  of  water,  aquatic  birds,  voracious  fishes,  and  even 
antennsd :  the  1st  pair  of  moderate  length,  with  insect  larvsa,  destroy  great  numbers  of  them, 
2  terminal  filaments ;  the  external,  or  2d  pair,  especially  in  their  young  state.  They  are  con- 
being  much  longer,  with  a  large  lamellar  ap-  siaered  luxuries  on  the  table,  and  those  who 
pendage  on  the  upper  surface  of  its  pedicle,  will  not  eat  them  catch  a  great  many  for  bait 
The  mouth  apparatus  consists  of  2  mandibles,  for  white  perch  and  other  fishes ;  they  are 
2  pairs  of  jaws,  and  3  pairs  of  jaw  feet,  mov-  caught  in  nets,  and  may  be  easily  taken  from 
ing  horizontally.  The  legs  are  5  pairs,  the  1st  holes  and  under  stones.  In  some  of  the  Rns- 
tho  largest,  and  ending  in  a  2-bladed  nipper  sian  rivers  they  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
or  claw,  by  which  objects  are  seized  in  the  pur-  caught  for  the  sake  of  the  calcareous  masses 
suit  of  prey,  and  in  self-defence ;  the  2d  and  found  in  their  stomachs  before  the  period 
3d  pairs  are  also  didactylous,  but  smaller,  and  of  moulting ;  these  concretions,  the  famons 
the  4th  and  6th  are  single-pointed.  The  5th  "crabs!  eyes"  and  yeux  cTecrevissea  of  the 
thoracic  ring  is  simply  articulated  to  the  pre-  old  pharmacopoeias,  consist  of  carbonate  and 
ceding  ones.  The  abdomen  is  of  about  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  no  better  than  pre- 
same  width  for  its  whole  length,  presenting  on  parea  chalk  for  the  correction  of  stomachal 
each  side  a  scries  of  laminoo  prolonged  so  as  acidity,  for  which  they  were  formerly  much 
to  encase  more  or  less  the  base  of  the  false  or  employed.  They  delight  in  clear  and  running 
swimming  feet ;  the  last  segment  is  very  wide,  streams,  but  are  common  in  lakes  and  ponds ; 
forming,  with  the  2  laminso  from  the  6th  ring  they  conceal  themselves  by  day,  and  feed  by 
on  each  side,  a  large  caudal  fin,  nearly  e^n  night  The  color  is  generaily  a  light  yellowish 
when  expanded,  the  external  plate  having  a  brown.  The  European  crawfish  (^.^utJjaiiVit, 
transverse  joint  at  its  posterior  3d,  the  mid-  Fabr.)  has  the  large  claws  studded  with  gran- 
dlo  plate  being  round  at  the  end,  with  a  tooth  ulations,  and  the  beak  with  a  tooth  on  the  side 
on  each  side  posteriorly.  The  sternum  forms  near  its  internal  third.  Among  the  American 
no  plastron,  as  in  the  crab;  the  pincers  of  the  species  are  the  A,  affinii  (Say),  and.^.  Bartonii 
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(Boso.),  found  in  the  Bouthem  and  western  riv-  ons,  and  some  of  the  highest  smnmits  in  the  state 
ers ;  in  these  the  claws  and  the  carapace  are  are  in  this  conntj.  Boston  mountain  is  estimated 
less  granular.  Other  species  are  described  in  to  have  an  eleyation  of  2,000  feet.  Stone  coal 
6outh  America  and  Australia  by  Milne-£d-  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  several  parts, 
wards.  Crawfish  swim  rapidly  by  means  of  The  productions  in  1854  were  860,669  bushels  of 
the  tail,  whose  strokes  propel  them  backward ;  Indian  com,  20,025  of  wheat,  69,600  of  oats,  and 
they  crawl  well  on  the  bottom,  and  are  some-  829  bales  of  cotton.  In  1850  there  were  6  church- 
times  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from  es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  405  pupils  attending 
streams,  using  holes  filled  with  water,  and  oc-  public  and  other  schools.  Capital,  Van  Buren. 
casionid  pools,  as  places  of  retreat.  From  their  III.  A  central  co.  of-Ga.;  area,  289  sq.  m. ; 
propensity  to  eat  carrion,  Audubon  calls  them  pop.  in  1852,  8,912,  of  whom  4,803  were  slaves. 
"  little  aquatic  vultures,"  They  are  fond  of  It  is  bounded  S.  W.  by  Flint  river,  and  drained 
burrowing  in  the  mui^  and  from  this  habit  are  by  several  creeks.  The  land  is  uneven,  and  of 
often  great  pests,  undermining  levees  and  em-  various  qualities.  In  the  north  it  is  moder- 
bankments,  frequently  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  ately  fertile,  and  in  the  south  sterile.  The  ar- 
miller  and  the  planter ;  it  is  stated  that  on  ac-  able  land  produces  cotton,  grain,  and  sweet 
count  of  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  the  potatoes ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  chiefly  cov- 
owners  of  tiie  great  dam  in  the  Little  Genesee  ered  with  pine  forests.  In  1850  the  county 
river  Jiave  been  once  compelled  to  rebuild  it.  yielded  7,477  bales  of  cotton,  889,426  bushels 
In  ]^e  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  some  of  of  Indian  com,  85,284  of  oats,  and  98,100  of 
the  crawfish  are  blind ;  they  have  the  eye  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  20  churches,  and 
pedicles,  but  no  facets,  only  simple  integu-  867  pupils  attending  public  schoools.  Named 
ments  covered  with  hairs ;  very  probably,  as  in  honor  of  William  H.  Crawford,  U.  S. 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  same  cave  senator  from  Georgia.  Capital,  Knoxville. 
(amhlyopsis  ipekeus),  internal  mdiments  of  a  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,172,600.  IV. 
visual  organ  would  be  found,  especially  as  it  is  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio ;  area,  412  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
said  that  some  of  these  cmstacea  have  well  de-  1850,  18,177.  The  surface  is  level,  but  ele- 
veloped  eyes,  as  also  do  the  crickets  which  live  vated,  and  tiie  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  The 
in  the  cave ;  the  non-development  of  the  ex-  southern  part  is  occupied  by  pastures,  and  the 
teraal  eye  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  principal  production  of  the  northern  is  wheat, 
stimulus  of  light  throush  several  generations.  In  1850  the  county  yielded  275,653  bushels  of 
There  is  no  evidence  uiat  the  species  within  Indian  corn,  188,158  of  wheat,  16,000  tons  of 
and  without  the  cave  are  diflferent,  and  it  is  hay,  and  108,874  lbs.  of  wool.  It  contained 
altogether  probable  that  the  progeny  of  the  89  churches,  and  the  public  schools  numbered 
blind  crawfish  would  have  eyes,  U  raised  un-  4,740  pupils.  Capital,  Bucyrus.  V.  A  S.  co. 
der  the  ordinary  infiuences  of  sunlight.  The  of  Ind.,  borderinff  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  the 
popular  name  of  the  crawfish  is  "  fresh-water  Ohio  river,  and  drained  by  Blue  river  ;  area, 
lobster."  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,524.  The  valleys 
CRAWFORD,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  streams  are  productive,  but  nearly  all 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  the  rest  of  the  land  is  mgged  and  sterile.  Coal, 
bordering  on  Ohio,  intersected  by  a  number  of  iron,  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable  min- 
ereeks ;  area,  about  975  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  erals.  Lumber,  fiour,  pork,  and  beef  are  ex- 
87,849.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  a  ported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  produc- 
80il  of  good  quality,  but  better  adapted  to  tions  in  1850  were  188,980  bushels  of  Indian 
grazing  than  to  tillage.  Ii'on  ore  and  lime  com,  2,009  of  wheat,  87,897  of  oats,  and  918 
marl  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  tons  of  hay.  There  were  11  churches,  and 
Lumber  is  abundant,  and  forms  one  of  the  1,418  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
chief  articles  of  export.  Grain,  potatoes,  hay,  Leavenworth.  VI.  An  E.  co.  of  111. ;  area,  420 
and  dairy  produce,  are  the  other  staples.  In  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  10,152.  It  is  separated 
1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  887,556  bushels  from  Inoiana  on  the  E.  by  the  Wabash  river, 
of  Indian  com,  142,414  of  wheat,  418,751  of  and  drained  by  Emban'as  river  and  its  N.  fork, 
oats,  and  165,662  of  potatoes.  There  were  the  former  passing  through  the  S.  W.  part,  and 
1,267,436  lbs.  of  butter  made.  The  public  the  latter  flowing  along  the  W.  boundary, 
schools  numbered  9,906  pupils ;  there  were  63  The  surface  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile 
churches,  5  newspaper  offices,  140  saw  mills,  prairies.  In  1850  the  productions  were  458,- 
15  fiour  and  grist  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  2  955  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  16,948  of  wheat, 
iron  founderies,  16  tanneries,  and  various  other  5,001  of  oats,  and  1,411  tons  of  hay.  There 
mills,  factories,  &c.  The  county  was  organized  were  7  churches,  and  620  pupils  attending  pub- 
in  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Wil-  lie  schools.  Named  in  honor  of  William  H. 
liam  Crawford,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  .Crawford,  U.  8.  senator  from  Georgia.  Cap- 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1782.  Capital,  Mead-  ital,  Palestine.  VII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo. ;  area, 
ville.  II.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ark. ;  area,  585  sq.  m. ;  1,880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 7,672,  of  whom  237 
pop.  in  1854, 4,658,  of  whom  580  were  slaves,  were  slaves.  It  is  intersected  by  Marameo 
It  borders  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  is  river,  and  drained  by  2  of  its  branches.  The 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Arkansas  river,  here  nav-  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  in  many  parts 
igable  by  steamboats.    The  surface  is  mountain-  hilly.    It  is  occupied  by  tolerably  fertile  prai- 
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ries  and  tracts  of  excellent  timber.  The  val-  university,  Ga.,  which  office  he  held  tmtil 
leys  and  river  bottoms  are  generally  very  fer-  the  close  of  1841.  In  1843  he  was  licensed  to 
tile,  but  the  county  is  less  remarkable  for  its  preach,  and  was  ordiuned  in  the  Baptist  ministry 
agricultural  productions  than  for  its  great  min-  m  1844.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chnnJi 
eral  wealth.  The  hiUs  contain  very  rich  mines  in  Washington,  Ga.,  during  the  year  1845,  and 
of  copper  and  iron,  the  latter  being  extensively  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Charleston,  S.  O.,  in 
worked.  Lead  is  also  found  in  various  locali-  1846.  From  1847  to  1854  he  filled  the  chair 
ties,  and  stone  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  of  Biblical  literature  in  Mercer  university  at 
the  iron  district  The  productions  in  1850  Penfield,  Ga.  In  December,  1854,  he  was  elect- 
were  297,183  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,482  ed  to  the  presidency  of  Mercer  university,  and 
of  wheat,  48,440  of  oats,  and  597  tons  of  hay.  held  the  office  during  the  years  1855  and  1856, 
There  were  7  churches,  and  280  pupils  attend-  when  he  resigned.  He  filled  the  chair  of  men- 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Steelville.  VIII.  tal  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Wis.,  separated  from  Iowa  by  Mississippi  during  the  spring  session  of  1857. 
the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  8.  E.  by  the  In  8eptember  of  uiat  year  he  resigned  this  poai- 
Wisconsin;  area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  tion,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  western 
3,323.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  occupied  part-  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Georgetown, 
ly  by  prairies.  The  productions  in  1850  were  Ky.,  where  he  remaned  until  July,  1858.  In 
9,655  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,522  of  wheat,  the  mean  time,  having  been  reelected  to  the 
16,644  of  oats,  and  8,688  of  potatoes.  There  presidency  of  Mercer  university,  and  strongly 
were  4  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  solicited  to  return  to  that  institution,  he  diA  so, 
office,  1  church,  and  226  pupils  attending  pub-  and  is  now  (1859)  its  presiding  officer.  In  1857 
lie  schools.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Prai-  he  was  elected  presiaent  of  tiie  Bible  revision 
rie  du  Chien.  IX.  A  N.  co.  of  the  8.  penin-  association.  Dr.  Crawford  has  written  many 
sula  of  Mick,  recently  erected,  and  not  in-  articles  for  periodicals,  and  several  small  works 
eluded  in  the  census  of  1850.  It  is  drained  on  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  church.  In  1858 
by  the  sources  of  the  Au  8able  river.  X.  A  he  published  a  volume  of  442  pa^  entitied 
newly  formed  and  thinly  settled  co.  in  the  "  Christian  Paradoxes,"  which  has  been  iGavor- 
W.  part  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  Boyer  and  ably  received  by  the  denomination  and  the  press 
Soldier  rivers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.,  very  generally.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  first  pul- 
little  of  which  is  under  cultivation ;  pop.  in  pit  orators  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  South. 
1856,  235.  The  productions  that  year  were  878  CRAWFORD,  QumnN,  an  English  translator 
bushels  of  wheat,  470  of  oats,  11,135  of  Indian  and  author,  bom  at  Kilwiuning,  Sept.  22,  1748| 
com,  1,080  of  potatoes,  8,867  lbs.  of  butter,  and  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  23, 1814.  He  went  in  early 
810  of  wool.  life  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  served  in  the 

CRAWFORD,  Geobqb  W.,  an  American  war  against  Spaiu.  After  the  peace  he  became 
statesman  and  lawyer,  born  in  Columbia  co.,  president  of  the  company  of  the  Indies  at  Ma- 
Ga.,  Dec.  22,  1798.  He  was  graduated  at  nila,  and  in  a  short  time  gained  a  considerable 
Princeton  college,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  and  fortune.  Retuming  to  Europe  in  1780,  he  trav- 
on  his  retum  to  Georgia  became  a  law  student  elled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  finally 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  formed 
il^  Augusta,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  valuable  collections  of  books  and  paintinss. 
1822.  In  1827  he  was  elected  attomey-general,  Obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  revolution,  he 
which  office  he  retained  until  1831.  In  1837  resided  successively  at  Brassels,  Frankfort,  and 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  legisla-  Vienna,  but  returned  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
ture  from  Richmond  co.,  and,  with  the  excep-  Paris,  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  collections 
tion  of  one  year,  he  continued  to  represent  that  which  had  been  dispersed  and  sold  in  his  ab- 
county  until  1842.  In  1843  he  was  elected  a  sence.  Aftertheruptureof  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
representative  to  congress,  but  the  same  year  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Paris,  through  the 
was  nominated  by  the  whig  convention  as  tiieir  protection  of  Tdleyrand  and  the  empress  Jose- 
candidate  for  governor,  and  elected  by  a  large  phine.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the 
majority.  His  administration  gave  great  satis-  BastUe,  with  a  Disquisition  upon  the  Prisoner 
faction,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1845.  In  1849  of  the  Iron  Mask,"  "  Essays  on  French  Liter- 
Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  ature,"  "  Historical  Essay  on  Swift,  and  his  In- 
in  President  Taylor's  cabinet,  which  office  he  fluence  on  the  English  Govemment,"  "  Sketches 
held  until  the  death  of  the  pre^dent,  when  he  relating  to  the  History,  Learning,  Religion,  and 
resigned.  He  has  since  Hved  in  retirement  at  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,"  and  other  works, 
his  home  in  Richmond  co.  some  of  which  are  published  in  English  and 

CRAWFORD,  Nathaniel  Macon,  D.D.,  an  some  in  French. 
American  divine,  bom  near  Lexington,  Ogle-        CRAWFORD,  Thomas,  an  American  sculp- 

thorpe  CO.,  Ga.,  March  22, 1811,  was  graduated  tor,  born  in  New  York,  March  22,  1814,  died 

at  Franklin  college  (university  of  Georgia),  Aug,  in  London,  Oct.  10,  1857.    In  earlv  childhood 

5,  1829.    He  studied  law  with  his  father,  the  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  foniiess  for  arL 

Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  and  was  admitted  to  and  from  the  time  when  he  could  guide  a  pencil 

the  bar,  but  never  practised.    In  1837  he  was  correcUy  until  the  age  of  14  his  leisure  hours, 

elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Oglethorpe  and  many  of  those  which  should  have  been  em* 
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ployed  in  stndy,  were  devoted  to  drawing  sM  referred  his  more  purely  dassio  subjects  and  his 

sketching,  or  to  explorations  of  print  shops  and  scriptural  bass-relie&,  remarkable  for  the  spirit 

Sicture  auctions.  His  father  placed  him  at  a  and  propriety  of  their  treatment  His  industry 
rawing  school,  and  finding  him  averse  to  a  seemed  to  increase  with  Uie  favorable  turn  in  his 
mercantile  or  professional  life,  allowed  him  to  fortunes.  He  fitted  up  large  studdos  in  the  piaz- 
enter  the  establishment  of  a  wood  carver.  In  za  Barberini,  which  soon  became  a  favorite  re* 
this  occu^tion  his  talent  developed  rapidly,  sort  of  strangers  from  the  number  of  striking 
and  at  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the  studio  of  original  works  always  to  be  seen  there.  In  1844 
Messrs.  Frazee  and  Launitz,  monumental  sculp-  he  visited  America,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
tors  in  New  York.  At  the  same  time  heat-  Louisa  Ward,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Ward, 
tended  the  schools  of  the  national  academy  of  of  New  York.  During  the  next  summer  he  mod*^ 
design.  His  ambition,  however,  prompted  him  elled  a  remarkable  bust  of  Josiah  Quincy,  sen., 
to  enter  a  higher  walk  in  his  art,  and  %it  the  ex-  for  the  library  of  Harvard  university,  and  re- 
piration  of  2  years,  during  which  he  executed  turned  to  Europe  with  numerous  commissions 
several  monumental  designs,  ani  worked  upon  for  new  works.  In  1849  he  made  a  2d  visit  to 
portrait  busts  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  United  States,  and  within  a  few  days  after 
others,  he  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friend  reading  in  a  Richmond  newspaper  the  proposals 
Launitz,  and  departed  for  Italy.  He  arrived  in  for  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  Washington 
Rome  in  the  summer  of  1885  with  a  slender  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  he  prepared  and  des- 
purse,  but  with  what  to  an  enthusiastic  art  stu-  patched  his  model,  which  was  unanimously 
dent  was  of  more  value  than  money,  a  letter  of  adopted  as  the  best  offered.  From  the  period  of 
introduction  to  Thorwaldsen,  with  which  he  had  his  return  to  Rome  in  1850  until  he  was  incapa- 
been  furnished  by  Launitz.  The  Danish  sculp-  citated  for  work,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  on  that 
tor  received  him  kindly,  and  invited  him  to  series  of  grand  historical  and  allegorical  pieces 
work  in  his  studio,  an  offer  which  Crawford  which  attested  the  finest  development  of  his 
accepted  forthwith.  For  several  years  he  labor-  artistic  powers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
ed  with  an  earnestness  which  excited  in  his  of  these  was  the  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven, 
friends  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  anx-  which  he  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
iety.  He  indulged  in  no  relaxations,  and  seemed  Perkins,  of  Boston,  to  execute  for  the  Boston 
indifferent  as  to  his  health  or  physical  wants,  music  hall.  The  completion  of  this  work  at 
but  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  the  foundery  in  Munich  was  celebrated  by  a 
art  Such  devotion  could  not  fail  to  attract  at-  musical  festival,  at  which  the  royal  family*  of 
tention,  and  the  young  sculptor  began  to  be  Bavaria  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
intrusted  with  commissions  for  portrait  busts  were  present.  It  was  deposited  in  its  destined 
and  copies  in  marble.  The  sums  received  for  place  with  no  less  ceremony.  The  artist  declined 
these  barely  sufficed  for  his  support  and  the  pur-  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  personal  la- 
chase  of  the  necessary  materials ;  but  he  was  bor  in  this  work.  The  colossal  equestrian  statue 
glad  to  work  for  any  remuneration,  feeling  that  of  Washington,  25  feet  in  height,  was  subsequent- 
he  was  in  no  position  to  refuse,  and  that  excel-  ly  cast  in  Munich  under  the  artistes  personal 
lence  could  only  be  attained  by  incessant  labor,  superintendence,  and  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the 
As  an  illustration  of  his  enthusiasm  and  physical  beginning  of  1858.  The  people  of  Richmond 
energy,  it  is  stated  that  during  10  weeks  in  1887  testified  their  enthusiasm  by  dragging  it  to  Cap- 
he  modelled  17  busts  to  be  put  in  marble,  and  itol  hill,  where  it  now  stands.  Its  pedestal 
copied  in  marble  the  figure  of  Demosthenes  in  the  rests  upon  a  star-shaped  elevation  with  6  points, 
Vatican.  In  1889,  having  previously  executed  on  which  are  to  be  placed  statues  of  Pat- 
a  few  original  pieces,  he  designed  his  ^^  Orpheus,'*  rick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Lee,  and  other  illustrious 
the  work  which  first  brought  him  into  notice  in  Virginians.  None  of  the  latter  were  completed 
America,  and  which  elicited  the  warm  com-  at  the  artist's  death,  but  will  be  finished  from 
mendation  of  Gibson  and  Thorwaldsen,  the  lat-  his  designs.  The  admiration  which  these  works 
ter  of  whom,  it  is  said,  cdled  it  the  most  classic  excited  in  Europe  procured  his  admission  to  the 
statue  in  the  studios  of  Rome.  Mr.  Charles  Sum-  royal  academies  of  Munich  and  St.  Petersburg, 
ner,  who  saw  it  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  that  and  the  academy  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  Craw- 
year,  was  so  struck  with  its  merits,  that  on  his  ford  had  meanwhile  received  an  important  com- 
return  to  Boston  he  procured,  by  subscription^  missicm  from  congress  to  farnish  marble  and 
the  means  of  sending  Crawford  an  order  for  a  bronze  statuary  for  the  new  capitol  at  Wash- 
oopy  in  marble.  Its  reception  in  America,  ington,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
where  it  was  exhibited  with  others  of  Crawford's  designs  were  those  which  he  prepared  for  the 
works,  formed  an  era  in  Uie  life  of  the  artist,  pediment  and  the  bronze  doors.  In  the  former 
from  which  dates  the  commencement  of  the  the  figure  of  liberty,  who  is  supported  on  either 
reputation  he  subsequendy  enjoyed.  The  statue  side  by  allegorical  representations  of  the  arts, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Atibensdum.  commerce,  civilization,  &c.,  is  particularly  fine. 
Crawford  was  now  enabled  to  five  more  atten-  In  the  latter  are  representations  of  law  and  jus- 
tion  to  ideal  composition,  ana  the  numerous  tice.  Thegrandestwork  of  this  series,  however, 
designs  in  mythology  and  sacred  history  which  and  perhaps  of  all  which  he  has  designed,  is  the 
he  undertook  indicated  a  steady  gain  in  execu-  colossal  statue  of  the  genius  of  America,  which 
tive  skill  and  confidence.    To  this  period  may  be  is  destined  for  the  pinnacle  of  the  capitol  dome. 
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It  is  a  majestic  and  graceful  female  figure  draped  ]»n  the  states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  he 
to  the  feet,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  con-  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  Camden 
scions  power  and  magnanimity.  Tbis  work,  gaol,  from  which  imprisonment  he  was  released 
the  model  of  which  received  the  sculptor's  last  on  the  security  of  some  of  his  loyalist  neigh- 
touches,  is  yet  to  be  cast  in  bronze.  As  an  il-  bors.  In  1788,  the  revolutionary  war  being 
lustration  of  the  versatility  of  Crawford,  it  may  concluded,  he  removed  across  the  Savannah 
be  mentioned  that  while  engaged  on  these  works  river  into  Georgia,  and  settled  on  one  of  its 
he  executed  his  touching  group  of  the  **  Babes  tributaries,  Kiokee  creek,  in  the  present  county 
in  the  Wood,"  and  the  **  Hebe  and  Ganymede,"  of  Columbia.  The  elder  Crawford  died  a  few 
beside  various  portrait  busts,  including  one  of  years  after,  leaving  his  family  in  reduced  cir- 
James  Otis  for  the  chapel  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  cumstances.  The  young  Crawford  had  early 
cemetery,  near  Boston.  In  1856  he  revisited  displayed  an  aptitude  for  learning,  and  by  at- 
America,  leaving  his  family  there,  and  returned  tendance  at  such  schools  as  the  neighborhood 
alone  to  Rome.  A  cancerous  tumor  on  the  brain  afforded,  had  qualified  himself  to  act  as  teacher, 
soon  after  manifested  itself,  and  he  was  obliged  Upon  this  occupation  he  entered  at  the  early 
to  renounce  the  practice  of  his  art.  lie  was  age  of  16,  and  followed  it  at  intervals  for  sev- 
successively  removed  to  Paris  and  London  for  eral  years,  thns  assisting  his  mother  in  the 
the  benefit  of  medical  treatment,  and  died  after  support  of  the  family.  Dr.  Waddell  having 
an  intensely  painful  illness.  The  industry  of  established  his  classical  academy  in  Columbia 
Crawford  finds  few  parallels  among  ancient  or  co. — the  same  at  which  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
modern  sculptors.  During  his  artistic  career  he  William  Lowndes  were  not  long  after  pupila — 
finished  upward  of  60  works,  many  of  them  young  Crawford  resolved  to  improve  the  oppor- 
colossal,  and  left  about  50  sketches  in  plaster  tunity  thus  afforded.  He  entei^  this  acaaemy 
and  designs  of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  will  in  1794,  then  22  years  old,  and  remained  there 
be  finished  by  his  assistants.  His  chief  mytho-  2  years,  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  acting  as 
logical  subjects  are  the  ^^  Genius  of  Mirth,"  the  nsher.  He  then  became  assistant  teacher  and 
"Muse,"  '*  Autumn,"  "  Cupid,"  "Flora,"  " lo,"  afterward  principal  of  an  academy  in  Augusta, 
the  "Peri,"  "  Apollo,"  "  Homer,"  "Diana,"  and  having  pursued  in  the  mean  time  the  study 
"Vesta,"  "Sappho,"  the  "Archer,"  "Paris pre-  of  the  law,  was  in  1798  admitted  to  the  bar. 
senting  the  Apple  to  Venus,"  "  Mercury  and  The  following  spring  he  removed  to  Lexington, 
Psycho,"  "  Jupiter  and  Psyche,"  "  Psyche  Oglethorpe  co.,  and  commenced  practice.  Soon 
Found,"  "  Nymph  and  Satyr,"  a  series  of  4  bass-  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  assisted  in 
reliefs,  "  Boy  and  Goat,"  &c.  His  Scriptural  compiling  the  first  digest  of  the  laws  of  Geor- 
compositions  included  "Adam  and  Eve,"  "Da-  gia.  Both  his  physical  and  mental  endowments 
vid  and  Goliath,"  *•  David  before  Saul,"  the  were  well  calculated  to  insure  him  success  as 
"Shepherds  and  Wise  Men  before  Christ,"  a  a  lawyer.  He  was  of  a  very  strong  constitu- 
group of  24  figures ;  "Christ  disputing  with  the  tion,  was  6  feet  3  in  height,  was  every  way 
Doctors,"  12  figures;  "Christ  ascending  from  finely  proportioned,  and,  though  not  graceM 
the  Tomb,"  and  "  Christ  raising  Jairus's  Daugh-  in  his  manners,  of  easy  and  agreeable  address, 
ter ;"  the  "  Daughter  of  Herodias,"  "  Repose  in  He  was  quick  in  his  perceptions,  rapid  in  corn- 
Egypt,"  "  Eve  Tempted,"  "  Eve  with  Cain  and  bination,  and  clear  and  distinct  in  his  opinions, 
Abel,"  "  Lead  us  into  Life  Everlasting,"  a  single  which  he  maintained  with  unshaken  fijmness. 
figure  of  Christ,  "  Christ  blessing  little  Chil-  He  did  not  go  much  into  detail  or  incidents,  but 
dren,"  and  "  Christ  at  the  Well  of  Samaria."  rested  on  a  few  strong  points.  He  indulged  in 
Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  in  additioji  to  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  his  speeches,  al- 
those  mentioned,  are  the  group  of  the  "  Dan-  ways  to  the  purpose,  seldom  exceeded  half  an 
cers,"  2  life-size  statues  of  children,  which  have  hour  in  length.  In  1802,  the  then  leader  of  the 
had  much  popularity,  statues  of  Channing,  bar  on  that  circuit  having  been  elected  to  con- 
Washington  Allston,  Henry  Clay,  and  busts  of  gress,  Mr.  Crawford  succeeded  to  his  place.  The 
Commodore  Hull,  Charles  Sumner,  Kenyon  next  year  he  was  himself  elected  to  the  state 
the  English  poet,  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  latter  a  legislature,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  for 
masterpiece  of  finish,  and  many  others.  4  years.  In  1804  he  was  married  to  Susannah 
CRAWFORD,  William  Harris,  an  Amer-  Girardin  of  Augusta,  after  a  7  years'  engago- 
ican  statesman,  born  Feb.  24, 1772,  in  that  part  ment,  which  he  now  first  felt  himself  in  a  pe- 
of  Amherst  CO.,  Va.,  afterward  erected  intoNel-  cuniary  position  to  fulfil.  Upon  his  marriage, 
son  CO.,  died  in  Elbert  co.,  Ga.,  while  on  his  way  which  proved  a  very  happy  one,  he  settled  on  a 
to  attend  the  court  of  which  he  was  judge,  small  estate  near  Lexington  called  Woodlawn, 
Sept.  15,  1884.  His  father,  Joel  Crawford,  was  where,  except  when  engaged  in  the  pnblic  ser- 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  a  frontier  farmer  in  vice,  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder 
moderate  circumstances.  Following  the  tide  of  his  life.  By  this  marriage  he  became  the 
of  emigration  then  setting  southward  along  father  of  5  sons  and  3  daughters.  The  only 
the  Blue  Ridge,  he  removed  in  1779  to  Edge-  measure  of  general  interest  in  which  he  appears 
field  district,  S.  C,  and  settled  on  Stevens's  to  have  participated  as  a  member  of  the  state 
creek,  which  enters  the  Savannah  some  30  miles  legislature,  was  a  resolution  introduced  by  him 
above  Augusta.  lie  was  a  whig  in  his  political  and  adopted  by  both  branches,  urging  Jeffersoa 
principles,  and  when  in  1780  the  Briti^  over-  to  stand  for  the  presidency  a  third  time.  In  the 
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local  affairs  of  the  state  he  took  an  active  in-  dent  Clinton  was  disabled,  bj  the  sickness  of 

terest,  and  gave  such  evidences  of  his  ability,  which  he  soon  after  died,  from  acting  as  presi- 

that  in  1807,  on  the  resignation  of  Abraham  dent  of  the  senate,  Mr,  Crawford  was  chosen 

Baldwin  as  United  States  senator  from  Geor-  president  pro  tern, ;  an  appointment  the  more 

g'a,  Mr.  Crawford  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  important  as  after  Clinton's  death,  in  case  the 
nt  he  did  not  reach  this  elevation  without  office  ofpresident  became  also  vacant,  Mr.  Craw- 
going  through  what  may  be  considered  as  at  ford  as  president  of  the  senate  would  have  sue- 
that  time  almost  the  ordinary  routine  of  public  ceeded  to  it.  In  common  with  Madison,  Gal- 
life  in  Georgia.  He  had  been  engaged  in  two  latiu,  and  other  older  members  of  his  party, 
duels.    In  the  first,  which  grew  rather  out  of  Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  war 

Erofessional  than  political  differences,  he  killed  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  point  of  view  he 
is  opponent,  a  Mr.  Van  Allen,  a  lawyer,  lately  was  more  consistent  than  some  others  in  warmly 
from  New  York,  and  a  cousin  of  Martin  Van  opposing  any  augmentation  of  the  navy.  But 
Buren.  His  second  duel,  in  which  he  was  him-  Madison  and  Gallatin  having  yielded  to  the 
self  wounded  in  the  wrist,  was  fought  with  demands  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  sec- 
Gen.  John  Clark,  who  remwned  for  20  years  tion  of  the  party,  Mr.  Crawford  went  with  them 
his  bitter  political  opponent,  and  the  head  of  a  and  voted  for  the  war.  In  1813,  having  just 
political  party  warmly  opposed  to  him.  Mr.  refused  the  secretaryship  of  war,  Mr.  Craw- 
Crawford  reached  Washington  at  a  very  im-  ford  was  appointed  minister  to  France  as  suc- 
portant  crisis.  The  restrictions  upon  commerce,  cesser  to  Joel  Barlow.    The  political  confusion 

g "owing  out  of  Napoleon's  decrees  and  the  of  that  country,  incident  upon  the  downfall  of 
ritish  orders  in  council,  had  thrown  the  conn-  Napoleon,  was  not  very  favorable  to  diplomatic 
try  into  a  great  excitement,  which  was  soon  discussions,  but  he  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
still  further  increased  by  the  embargo  policy  re-  nessing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
commended  by  President  Jefferson,  and  adopted  rences  of  modem  history.  He  also  took  a  warm 
by  congress.  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  elected  interest  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  and  was 
to  the  senate  as  a  supporter  of  the  administra-  decidedly  in  favor  of  peace  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tion ;  but  though  the  embargo  was  warmly  tained,  without  any  mention  of  the  impressment 
urged  as  an  administration  measure,  he  showed  question,  and  that  too  even  without  waiting  for 
his  independence  by  voting  against  it  It  was  definite  instructions  to  that  effect  from  Wash- 
impossible,  however,  if  he  wished  to  maintain  ington.  He  first  received  the  news  of  peace  at 
his  political  associations,  to  persevere  in  this  the  house  of  Madame  de  StaSl,  where  it  was 
opposition,  and  at  the  next  session  of  congress  communicated  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
he  both  spoke  and  voted  against  its  repeal.  The  ton,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendly  ac- 
calm  and  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  quaiutance.  During  his  residence  in  France  he 
the  moderation  ofhis  political  views,  recommend-  acquired  the  frien(£hip  of  Lafayette,  who  ap- 
ed him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Galla-  pointed  him  agent  for  his  American  lands,  and 
tin,  of  whose  policy  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  with  whom  after  his  return  home  he  carried 
under  President  Madison  he  became  the  exponent  on  a  confidential  correspondence.  In  1815  he 
in  the  senate.  It  was  in  this  character  diat,  in  a^ed  a  recall,  and  the  senate  having  refused  to 
1811,  having  then  been  reelected  to  the  senate,  confirm  Gen.  Dearborn,  whom  after  the  peace 
he  sustained  with  much  ability  the  proposal  of  Madison  had  nominated  as  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Mr.  Gallatin  for  renewing,  upon  certain  condi-  Crawford,  while  still  on  his  voyage  home,  was 
tions,  and  under  certain  limitations,  the  charter  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The  next  year,  on 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  he  was 
this  question  the  contest  was  very  severe.  In  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury.  There 
addition  to  those  old  democratic  champions,  were  those  who  desked  to  support  him  as  a 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Leib  of  Pennsylvania,  and  candidate  for  the  presidency  instead  of  Monroe ; 
Giles  of  Virginia,  the  opposition  in  the  senate  indeed,  he  received  a  large  vote  in  the  con- 
was  led  on  by  the  impetuous  young  Henry  Clay,  gressional  caucus ;  but  upon  Monroe's  accession 
at  that  time  a  vehement  advocate  of  the  doctrine  he  continued  to  hold  the  secretaryship  of  the 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  United  States  treasury,  having  J.  Q.  Adams  and  J.  C.  Cal- 
bank.  After  a  warm  debate  the  enacting  clause  houn  as  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  The 
of  the  bill  was  struck  out  by  the  casting  vote  course  of  events,  and  especially  the  experience 
of  Vice-President  Clinton,  a  similar  bill  in  the  of  the  late  war,  had  led  a  portion  of  the  demo- 
house  being  indefinitely  postponed  by  one  ma-  cratio  party  to  alter  their  views  very  essentially 
jority.  That  session  was  exceedingly  stormy,  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  gov- 
Toward  the  close  of  it  a  collision  took  place  be-  emment.  Abandoning  that  strict  limitation 
tween  John  Randolph  and  Eppes,  the  son-in-  of  federal  authority,  power,  and  patronage,  of 
law  of  Jefferson,  both  members  of  the  house,  which  Jefferson  haa  been  the  champion,  many 
which  drew  out  a  challenge  from  the  latter,  among  them  had  begun  to  favor  a  liberal  inter- 
Mr.  Crawford,  probably  from  his  experience  as  a  pretation  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  and 
duelist,  was  invited  to  act  as  one  of  the  seconds,  a  generous  expenditure  of  money,  especially  in 
in  which  capacity  he  successfully  exert^  him-  facilitating  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
self  to  bring^bout  an  explanation  without  any  states  by  means  of  internal  improvements.  John 
fighting.     When,  in  March,  1812,  Vioe-Presi-  C.  Calhoun  was  at  this  time  an  active  champion 
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of  these  new  views.  They  were  opposed  hy  ered.  J.  Q.  Adams  offered  to  oontinne  him 
Crawford,  both  in  his  character  of  a  statesman  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  he  declined,  and 
and  as  the  head  of  the  treasmy,  at  that  time  retamed  home  to  Georgia.  Notwithstanding 
limited  in  its  resources,  and  driven  to  loans  even  his  political  rivalry  with  Mr.  Clay,  he  still  re- 
in time  of  peace.  He  was  for  adhering  to  the  mained  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  in  a  let- 
old  Jeffersonian  policy,  and  was  denounced  in  ter  written  in  1828,  assured  him  that  as  between 
consequence  in  Calhoun^s  newspaper  organ  at  Jackson  and  Adams  he  should  have  decided  as 
Washington  as  a  '^  radicaL'*  Thus  sprang  up  a  Clay  did.  Mr.  Crawford's  pecuniary  means  were 
warm  political  and  even  personal  hostility  be-  not  large,  and  a  vacancy  occurring  in  May,  1827, 
tween  these  two  able  men,  entered  into  also  by  on  the  bench  of  the  northern  circuit,  the  same 
their  respective  states,  between  which  a  strong  in  which  he  had  formerly  practiced,  he  accept- 
feeUng  of  jealousy,  and  even  antipathy,  trans-  ed  a  temporary  appointment  from  Governor 
mitted  from  colonial  times,  was  not  yet  entirely  Troup  to  fill  it.  In  November  following  he  was 
extinct.  This  feeling  of  hostility  was  aggra-  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  the  remainder  of 
vated  upon  the  coming  up  of  the  question  of  a  the  vacant  term,  in  which  position  (the  judges 
successor  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Crawford,  ever  holding  office  for  8  years  only)  he  was  con- 
since  the  withdrawal  of  his  claims  at  the  former  tinned  at  two  subsequent  elections  in  1828  and 
election  in  favor  of  Monroe,  had  been  considered  1881.  During  his  time  there  was  no  court  for 
as  in  some  sense  tlie  destined  successor.  He  was  the  correction  of  errors  in  Georgia.  There  was 
nominated  as  such  by  a  congressional  caucus,  a  convention  of  the  circuit  judges  annnaUy  to 
held  Feb.  14, 1824.  That  caucus,  however,  was  consult  on  questions  submitted  by  each  other, 
but  thinly  attended,  and  failed  to  command  but  no  judgment  could  be  rendered,  tiie  action 
general  respect.  All  the  other  candidates,  Cal-  of  the  convention  being  wholly  advisory.  Dur- 
houn,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Clay,  joined  against  ing  the  7  years  that  he  presided  as  judge  of  the 
him ;  and  among  other  violent  assaults  upon  hini,  northern  circuit,  Mr.  Crawford  acted  as  chair- 
was  one  in  the  house  of  representatives  itself  man  of  this  convention.  Though  his  diso^er 
introduced  just  at  the  end  of  the  session,  based  affected  him  both  physically  and  mentally, 
on  certain  charges  made  by  Kinian  Edwards,  and  though  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  ^^  silly 
late  a  senator  from  Illinois,  and  just  appointed  speeches'*  of  counsel,  he  made  a  much  better 
minister  to  Mexico,  to  which  country  he  was  jtidge  than  would  have  seemed  possible  to  those 
then  on  his  way.  Instead  of  allowing  these  familiar  with  his  paralyzed  state.  He  was 
charges  (which  involved  official  misconduct  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  nullification  movement, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  had  already  been  To  the  last,  he  retained  his  social  temper  and  ad- 
brought  forward  in  a  Washington  newspaper)  mirable  conversational  talent.  He  loved  to  teQ 
to  lie  over  till  after  the  presidential  election,  anecdotes,  and  told  them  well.  He  was  a  hearty 
which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  those  who  had  laugher,  negligent  in  his  dress,  simple  in  all  his 
introduced  them,  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  friends  arrangements,  and  totally  regardless  of  artificial 
demanded  an  investigation  at  once.  This  was  dignity.  He  was  extremely  affectionate  to  bis 
granted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  duldren,  teaching  them  himself  romping  with 
which  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Livingston,  and  them,  ai^uing  with  them,  and  accustoming  them 
John  Randolph  were  members.  Mr.  Crawford,  to  treat  him  familiarly  and  confidingly.  In  Hie 
though  sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  dictated  a  con-  family,  Woodlawn  was  familiarly  known  as  lib- 
clusive  reply,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  unani-  erty  hall.  His  wife  and  several  children  snr- 
mous  report  of  the  committee  declaring  the  total  vived  him.  In  religion,  he  inclined  to  the  Bap- 
futility  and  falsity  of 'the  charges,  and  in  the  tist  persuasion,  and  though  not  zealous  was  a 
resignation  by  his  accuser  of  his  diplomatic  ap-  sincere  believer.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
pointmcnt  The  disorder  under  which  Mr.  Craw-  the  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia, 
ford  was  laboring  was  paralysis,  brought  on,  it  CRAWFORDSVILLE,  a  prosperous  town  of 
is  stated,  by  the  improper  use  of  lobelia  for  an  Union  township,  and  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
attack  of  erysipelas  during  a  temporary  absence  Ind.  It  is  finely  situated  in  a  fertile  and  nndn* 
from  Washington.  His  sickness  was  long  and  se-  lating  region  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  creek,  and 
vere,  and  though  perhaps  it  had  little  influence  contains  a  number  of  imposing  private  and 
on  the  vote  given  for  him  as  president  (he  ob-  public  edifices.  It  is  reraarKable  for  its  eduea- 
tained  all  tlio  electoral  votes  of  Virginia  and  tional  advantages,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wabash 
Georgia,  5  in  New  York,  2  in  Maryland,  and  college,  founded  in  18^,  and  regarded  as  one 
one  in  Delaware,  41  in  all),  it  wholly  destroy-  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Indiana, 
ed  any  chance  of  his  election  by  the  house,  The  original  college  buildings,  together  with  a 
and  removed  him  henceforth  from  the  polit-  library  of  8,000  volumes,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
ical  arena.  Mr.  Crawford  continued  for  some  in  1838.  Crawfordsville  also  contains  a  county 
time  a  great  invalid..  He  could  not  see  to  write,  seminary,  a  female  academy,  and  2  newspaper 
and  had  not  the  physical  ability  to  encounter  offices.  A  railroad  connects  the  town  with  La- 
any  labor.  He  was  assisted  in  preparing  his  fayette,  28  miles  distant.  Pop.  in  1853  esti- 
last  treasury  report  by  Asbury  Dickins,  then  a  mated  at  2,500. 

clerk  in  his  department,  who  had  also  assist-  CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  The  chemical  compo- 

ed  in  preparing  his  defence  against  Edwards,  sition  of  this  useful  salt  is:  tartaric  acid  two 

He  gradually  improved,  but  never  fully  recov-  equivalents,  =  132 ;  potassa  one,  =  47^ ;  and 
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water  one,  =  9.  It  is  a  bitartrate  of  potassa  impressionbyitsgloomyplot  and  energetic  style, 
purified  from  the  crude  tartar  or  argol,  which  Electre  succeeded  in  1709 ;  and  2  years  later, 
collects  in  a  crystalline  deposit  upon  the  hot-  Rhadamiste  et  Zenobie^  which  is  still  consid- 
torn  and  sides  of  wine  casks  daring  the  fer-  ered  his  best  production.  The  mainspring  of 
mentation  of  the  wine.  As  the  saccharine  Cr^billon^s  plays  is  terror,  and  it  must  be 
matters  which  hold  this  in  solution  are  con-  conceded  that  he  uses  it  with  power.  His 
verted  into  alcohol,  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  a  next  tragedy,  Xerxis^  was  a  failure ;  and  Semi- 
crude  state,  together  with  some  tartrate  of  ramis,  performed  in  1717,  and  Pyrrhus,  in 
hme  and  tiie  coloring  matter  of  the  wine.  Red  1726,  were  little  more  successful.  He  now  kept 
wines  give  a  red  color  to  the  crude  article,  aloof  from  the  stage  for  22  years.  Having 
"When  the  crude  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  squandered  his  large  earnings  and  lost  his  fa- 
water,  and  this  is  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  the  ther  and  his  wife,  he  retired  to  a  miserable 
cream  of  tartar  are  deposited  and  form  a  crust  garret,  where  his  sole  companions  were  dogs, 
on  the  bottom  of  tlie  vessel,  cold  water  holding  cats,  and  ravens,  and  where  ho  lived  neglect- 
in  solution  only  j\j  of  its  weight  of  the  salt,  and  ed  by  all  his  friends,  except  his  son,  who  tried 
boiling  water  yV  The  crust  is  redissolved  in  in  vain  to  withdraw  him  from  his  isolation, 
boiling  waterj  and  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  pipe  clay  In  1781,  however,  the  French  academy  elected 
is  add^.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  clay  him  one  of  their  number ;  and  the  new  acade- 
precipitates  with  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  mician  wrote  a  poem  as  his  reception  discourse, 
salt  of  tartar  is  deposited  in  white  crystals.  Some  14  years  later,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  who 
These  are  bleached  by  being  spread  upon  cloths  was  dissatisfied  with  Yoltaire,  thought  of  bring- 
for  some  days  and  dried,  and  then  constitute  ma  Or6billon  into  competition  with  him.  The 
the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce.  It  is  usually  old  dramatist  received  a  pension  of  1,000  livres, 
sold  as  a  powder,  and  in  this  state  is  liable  to  and  was  encouraged  to  resume  his  former  call- 
have  been  mixed  with  various  substances  used  ing.  He  now  completed  his  tragedy  of  Catili- 
for  its  adulteration,  as  chalk,  clay,  gypsum,  sand,  na,  which  was,  Dec.  12, 1748,  performed  in  a 
fiour,  &o.  It  is  therefore  better  to  purchase  it  style  of  unusual  splendor  at  the  king^s  ex- 
in  the  crystalline  form  in  which  it  is  received  pense.  and  warmly  applauded  by  the  court  par- 
from  the  French  manufecturers.  It  is,  how-  ty,  wnile  his  superionty  over  Voltaire  as  a  tra- 
ever,  never  pure,  alwavs  containing  a  small  gic  poet  was  loudly  proclaimed.  The  latter, 
percentage  of  tartrate  of  lime.  Oream  of  tar-  smarting  under  what  he  considered  an  insult, 
tar  is  much  used  in  medicine,  as  well  for  its  replied  by  undertaking  subjects  already  treat- 
agreeable  cooling  properties  when  made  into  a  ed  by  his  rival,  and  handling  them  in  a  manner 
drink,  as  for  its  more  powerful  qualities  as  a  evincing  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  if  not  of 
cathartic  when  administered  in  large  doses.  A  genius.  Or^billon's  last  effort  was  his  Triumvi- 
refreshing  beverage  called  imperial  Is  prepared  rat,  which  he  wrote  when  over  81,  and  which 
by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  in  8  pints  of  boiling  was  received  with  forbearance  and  respect 
water,  and  adding  4  ounces  of  white  sugar  and  Among  French  tragic  poets  Cr^billon  ranks  next 
half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon  peel.  Oream  of  to  Oomeille,  Racine,  and  Yoltaire. — Olaudb 
tartar  and  tartrate  of  antimony  compose  the  Pbospeb  Jolyot  db,  a  French  novelist,  the  son 
medicine  tartar  emetic  Rochelle  salt  is  pre-  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14, 1707, 
pared  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  carbonate  diedthere,  April  12, 1777.  His  character  afforded 
of  soda,  by  which  a  tartrate  of  potassa  and  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.  He  was 
soda  is  produced.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  a  gay  companion,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and 
cream  of  tartar  is  converted  into  a  pure  car-  he  wrote  a  series  of  novels  which  were  in  ao- 
bonate  of  potassa.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  cordance  witJi  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  defiagrated,  it  formi  brought  him  not  only  great  fame  but  also  a 
the  flux  called  black  fiux,  used  for  crucible  ai-  wife;  Miss  Stafford,  a  young,  handsome,  rich 
says.  White  fiux  is  prepared  with  two  Vffl^  £ngliBhlady,ofnoblebirth,havingbeensomuch 
of  nitre  to  one  of  cream  of  tartar.  In  making  pleased  wiUi  them  as  to  cross  the  channel,  and 
bread,  cream  of  tartar  is  often  usefully  employ-  to  offer  her  hand,  which  was  at  once  accepted 
ed,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  by  the  lucky  autnor.  Or6biUon's  novels,  not- 
Boda.  The  excess  of  acid  produces  a  slow  offer-  withstanding  their  popularity  during  the  18th 
vescence,  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  century,  are  now  but  Uttle  read.  The  least  ob- 
distending  the  dough,  causes  it  to  rise.  jectionable  is  entitled  Les  igaremenU  du  caur 
CRfiBlLLON,  Pbospsb  Joltot  de,  a  French  et  de  Vesprit,  He  was  also  a  ready  and  witty 
tragic  poet,  born  at  D^jDn,  Jan.  18, 1674,  died  song-maker,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
in  Paris,'  June  17, 1762.  His  father  placed  him  the  lyric  society  known  as  Le  caveau, 
in  the  oflSce  of  an  attorney  who  happened  to  be  ORfiOY,  or  Obesst  (anc.  Crmacum\  a  vil- 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  drama,  and  encour-  lage  of  France,  in  the  department  of  ^mme 
aged  his  young  clerk  to  devote  himself  to  dra-  ^cardy),  11  m.  N,  of  Abbeville ;  pop.  1,785. 
matio  literature.  His  first  tragedy,  Idominee,  The  village  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Maye, 
performed  in  1705,  though  not  a  masterpiece,  a  tributa^  of  the  Somme,  in  the  midst  of  a 
was  superior  to  the  weak  imitations  of  lE^ine  grain  and  grass-growing  country.  It  has  tan- 
and  Oomeille  current  at  that  time.  His  next  nericfli  soap  and  oil  manufactories,  and  con- 
plij^  AtrSe^  appeared  in  1707,  and  produced  an  sidemble  trade  in  wood  from  the  ac|joining  for- 
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ests.    An  annual  fair  is  held  here,  Aug.  26  and  fhlly.     Lord  Cobbam  despatched  Sir  Thomif 
26.    The  objects  of  interest  are  the  tower  of  Norwich  to  the  king  requesting  him  to  send 
Edward  lU.,  the  valley  of  Cleves,  and  the  stone  the  reserve  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince. 
cross  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.    Cardinal  John  "  No,"  s^d  Edward ;  *^  tell  my  boy  he  must 
Lemoine  was  bom  here. — Cr^cy  owes  its  celeb-  win  his  spurs."    This  speech  invigorated  the 
rity  to  tlie  famous  battle  fought,  Aug.  26, 1846,  English.  They  again  chained.  The  duke  d'Alen- 
between  the  English  under  King  Edward  III.  Qon  was  killed ;  the  French  line  was  broken, 
and  the  French  under  King  Philip  of  Valois,  in  and  the  Welsh,  rushing  into  the  fniUe.  with 
which  the  French  army  was  destroyed.    The  their  long  knives  stabb^  the  horses  and  butch- 
English,  on  one  of  their  plundering  expeditions  ered  those  who  feU.    Philip  made  a  final  efibrt 
into  Normandy,  had  penetrated  within  sight  of  to  recover  the  day,  but  without  effect  The  rout 
Paris,  and  were  retreating  to  the  coast  when  the  had  become  a  flight    Edward's  reserve,  and 
French  army  came  upon  them.    Some  discrep-  indeed  the  whole  English  army,  pursued  the 
ancy  exists  in  the  estimate  of  the  respective  fugitives,  sparing  none,  till  darkness  put  an  end 
forces.    Froissart,  whose  statement  is  followed  to  the  bloodshed.    Next  morning  the  English 
by  Hume  and  others,  makes  the  English  80,000  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  disgraces  their  vie- 
to  40,000,  and  the  French  100,000  to  120,000.  tory.    Fog  having  come  on,  many  parties  of 
Turner,  in  his  '^  History  of  England  during  the  French  were  wandering  in  search  of  the  main 
Middle  Ages,"  says  the  English  army  was  in  3  body;  the  English  set  up  on  the  eminences  tiie 
divisions :  the  1st,  under  the  Black  Prince,  Ed-  French  standards  they  had  taken,  and  all  who 
ward  prince  of  Wales,  comprised  800  men-at-  were  allured  by  the  signal  were  massacred, 
arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welsh ;  the  2d,  Thirty  thousand   French  perished,  induding 
under  the  earl  of  Noithampton,  800  men-at-arms,  2, 600  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  4,000  men-at- 
and  1,200  archers ;  and  the  reserve,  under  the  arms.    Beside  the  duke  d'Alen^on,  the  kinff*! 
king,  not  engaged  in  the  battle,  700  men-at-arms  brother,  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Minorca,  the 
and  2,000  archers.    Allowing  for  retainers,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon,  the  counts  of 
total  number  may  be  computed  at  17,000.    It  Flanders,  Aumale,  Blois,  Yaudemont,  the  arch- 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  greater  number  bishops  of  Nimes  and  Sens,  and  many  other 
of  fighting  men  could  be  assembled  on  the  coast  French  lords  and  German  barons,  were  slain, 
with  the  imperfect  means  of  transport  then  at  Froissart  relates  the  singular  fate  of  ^ng  Jolm 
command.  Heducing  the  estimate  of  the  French  of  Bohemia.    Being  old  and  blind,  he  ordered 
in  tlie  same  ratio,  we  may  assume  the  battle  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to 
have  been  fought  between  17,000  English  and  the  horses  of  two  cavaliers  of  his  train,  and  thns 
50,000  to  60,000  French.    Even  these  numbers  guided,  charged  into  the  battle,  where  he  fell,  to- 
give  it  the  magnitude  of  a  great  battle.    Ed-  gether  with  hi^  attendants.  His  crest,  consisting 
ward  saw  the  danger  to  which  a  hasty  retreat  of  8  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  /cA  dien 
would  expose  him  in  face  of  the  enemy^s  su-  (I  serve),  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  (My' 
perior  force ;  he  therefore  determined  to  make  airy,  adopted  by  the  Bhick  Prince,  and  is  still 
a  stand,  in  hopes  to  check  their  furthertidvance.  tiie  crest  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  "Rnglifl^ 
Selecting  a  rising  ground  near  Cr^y,  he  drew  loss  was  comparatively  small.    In  brief^  thii 
np  his  army  on  the  ascent,  and  threw  up  trench-  battle  broke,  for  a  time,  the  power  of  France^ 
es  on  his  flanks,  with  a  wood  in  his  rear  which  and  enabled  the  English  in  the  following  year 
he  also  secured  by  intrenchment.   Yillani  al-  to  become  masters  of  Calais, 
leges  that  Edward  had  6  pieces  of  artillery,  CREDI,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine  artist,  bom 
which  he  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  enemy^s  ad-  about  1458,  died  about  1586.    He  was  a  fellow 
vance.    Artillery  had  been  recently  invented,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  school  of  Ye- 
and  was  known  both  in  France  and  England,  rocchio,  and  so  closely  followed  his  style  that 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  some  of  his  copies  of  Leonardo's  worbi  are 
field  until  the  present  occasion.   Philip  was  con-  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originak. 
fident  that  he  had  only  to  force  the  English  to  His  *'  Holy  Families,'^  of  whidi  he  punted  a 
an  engagement  to  destroy  them  utterly ;  hence  great  number  for  private  collections,  are  graoe- 
he  neglected  precautions,  and   advanced  his  lolly  designed  ana  highly  finished.    His  moat 
troops  pell-mell  from  Abbeville,  with  htUe  at-  esteemed  works  are  a  ^*  Madonna  and  Ohild  with 
tention  to  order  or  discipline.    His  advanced  Saints  Julian  and  Nicholas, '^  now  in  the  Louvre^ 
guard  of  Genoese  bowmen  began  the  attack,  but  and  the  '^  Birth  of  Christ,^'  at  Florence, 
rain  having  fallen,  their  arrows  fell  short    The  CR£DIT  MOBILIER,  a  joint  stock  oompanr 
English,  taking  their  bows  from  their  cases,  founded  in  Paris,  upon  the  principle  of  limjt^ji 
sent  a  shower  of  clothyard  shafts  that  drove  liability,  under  the  sanction  of  the  govemmenlL 
the  Italians  back  on  the  cavalry  of  the  duke  by  a  decree  dated  Nov.  18, 1852,  with  a  oapitu 
d^Alefcon,  who,  enraged  at  their  cowardice,  or-  of  60,000,000  francs,  divided  into  shares  of  600 
dcred  his  troopers  to  cut  them  down.    The  francs,  payable  to  bearer,  for  the  transaction  of 
English  artillery  opened  fire,  and  the  prince  general  banking  business,  and  witii  the  profeaa* 
of  Wales  (aged  15)  charged  with  his  men-at-  ed  object  of  aiding  the  progress  of  pubho  work% 
arms  on  the  strugding  mass.    An  opportune  of  promoting  the  development  of  national  in* 
movement  of  the  French  retrieved  tJieir  for-  dustry,  and  of  consolidating  into  a  connnoii 
tunes,  and  for  a  long  time  the  battle  hung  doubt-  stock  the  shares-  and  bonds  of  trading  oompap 
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nies.    According  to  M.  Isaac  P^reire,  one  of  the  ed  with  the  assistance  of  that  of  Paris  in  1858, 

original  founders  of  the  company.  "  it  is  to  plajr,  and  that  of  Vienna,  established  in  the  early 

with  respect  to  the  fixed  capital  employed  m  part  of  1856.    The  Germans  have  been  most 

industry,  a  part  analogous  to  that  which  banks  active  in  founding  similar  companies,  and  not 

of  discount  fill  with  respect  to  its  circulating  less  than  8  books  on  that  established  at  Vienna 

capital^'    It  is  authorizea  to  subscribe  for  or  to  were  published  in  1867,  and  another  book  in 

acquire  public  securities  as  well  as  shares  and  the  same  year  on  that  founded  in  Leipsic  in  1856. 

bonds  in  industrial  enterprises,  particularly  rail-  CREEKS,  or  Museogebs,  a  southern  tribe  of 

ways,  canals,  mines,  and  other  public  works;  North  American  Indians,  now  established  in  the 

to  issue  its  own  bonds  for  an  amount  equal  to  Indian  territory,  who  occupied  prior  to  their 

its  subscriptions  and  purchases,  and,  after  the  removal    the  territory  S.  of  the  Alleghanies 

complete  issue  of  the  original  capital  of  60,000,-  and  8.  W.  of  the  Savannah,  including  the  whole 

000  francs,  to  issue  its  bonds  equal  to  10  times  of  the  present  state  of  Georgia  and  the  greater 

this  amount,  i.  e,  to  600,000,000  francs.    By  the  part  of  Alabama.    The  Muskogee  tradition,  of 

terms  of  its  charter,  the  company  has  unlim-  mimiemorial  antiauity,  is  that  a  long  time  ago 

ited  power  to  engage  in  the  most  extensive  some  strangewanaering  clans  of  Indians  from  £e 

operations,  the  only  restriction  being  not  to  sell  northwest  found  their  way  down  into  Florida, 

in  advance  public  securities^  nor  to  buy  them  into  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  coun- 

on  time.    The  following  was  the  status  of  the  try  of  the  Seminoles.    Meeting  with  plenty 

company  on  Dec.  81, 1857:  of  game,  they  established  themselves  there  in 

AsMBTs.  the  vicinity  of  the  powerful  Appalachian  tribes, 

„...^        .,          ;i*i.v          M  J!l?S:.  .^  by  whom  they  were  styled  Seminoles,  signify- 

Eenta,  debentures,  railway  and  other  shares....  88,063,991  41  -r^  «r«„^««^«„\^«  i^«+  ^««       j^^^^^ai^^ ;«  «r.^ 

Investment  in  various  securiUes,  continuations  ™g  wanderers  or  lost  men.    Increasmg  m  num- 

and  advances  on  shares,  debentures,  Ac. 49,841.490  12  bers  and  power,  they  excited  the  jealousy  of 

Premises  and  famlture 1,449,486  60  fh/>?r  npicyhhnrfl  •    wftr«i  An«mP<1    And  fin  all  v  th  A 

Balance  on  hand  and  dividends  due,  Dec.  81,  ^^^\  neignoors,  wars  ensuea,  ana  nnaiiy  uie 

1867. 7,261,925  28  Semmoles  became  masters  of  the  country.    The 

rp^^^                                            141  «i(i808  81  ?*™®  ^^  ^®  region  in  process  of  time  became 

LiiLBiLirnDs '  ^^  insufficient,  and  emigrations  followed.     They 

rnmci.  spread  northeastward  almost  to  Cape  Fear,  and 

S»P**«J; • • J?'J?9'^^<^  westward  as  far  as  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa 

BiiErjLyib°4^°d:s«:::::::;:::::::::::  tM  «  rf^e".  branches  of  the  Alabama,  where  they 

Interest  and  dividends 8,025,878  76  Were  encountered  by  the  powerful  Alabama 

iSSSo7S'«;Ariidii;i-;ocoiit:::::::r:::::  SKS  p?"*"'-  , They  gained  the  Mendship  of  thk 

tribe,  and  incorporated  it  into  their  own  body. 

Total 141,616,808  81  They  now  distinguished  themselves  from  their 

Showing  a  decrease  in  operations  of  about  40,-  ancestors,  the  Seminoles,  by  the  name  of  Mus- 

000,000  francs  compared  to  Dec.  81,  1856,  and  kogees,  the   English   name  of   Creeks  beinff 

of  about  60,000,000  francs  compared  to  Dec.  afterward  given  them  from  the  character  of 

81, 1855.    The  net  profits  of  the  company  show  much  of  the    country  in  which    they  were 

Considerable  fluctuations.    They  were,  in  1858,  found.    Other  accounts  make  the  Seminoles 

8,600,000  francs ;  1854,  9,800,000 ;  1855,  about  to  have  wandered  from  the  Muskogees,  who 

28,000,000;    1856,  about  15,000,000;   and  in  were  settled  in  the  country  K  of  Florida. 

1867,  only  4,188,788  29.     M.  P6reire,  in  his  Though  roread  over  a  fourfold  wider  territory 

financial  statement  of  Dec.  31, 1857,  attributes  than  the  Ohoctaws,  they  did  not  surpass  them 

the  unfavorable  result  of  1857  mainly  to  the  in  population,  their  fighting  men  numbering 

financial  crisis,  and  the  violent  fall  of  the  Cr6i^t  about  4,000.    They  were  famed  as  brave  war- 

Mobilier  shares  at  the  beginning  of  1858  to  the  riors,  and  extended  their  power  and  importance 

attempt  upon  the  emperor^s  life. — ^Among  the  rather  by  the  union  of  subject  tribes  than  by 

most  famous  enterprises  of  the  Credit  Mo*  increase  of  their  original  stock.    By  a  liberal 

bilier,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  may  and  protective  policy  long  exercised  toward 

be  mentioned  the  consolidation  of  the  Paris  gas  vanquished  and  declining  tribes,  they  encour- 

and  omnibus  companies ;  the  creation  of  Sie  aged  their  incorporation  with  themselves.    The 

company  of  the  ff^and  Mtd  du  Louvre  in  the  iOabamas  and  Coosades  were  the  first  who 

rue  de  Rivoli,  and  of  the  maritime  company  of  adopted  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the 

clippers;  the  immense  operations  in  railways  Creeks,  and  became  part  of  the  nation.    The 

in  Spain,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Austria;  Natchez,  or  Sunset  Indians,  from  the  Mssis- 

loans  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  1,500,-  sippi,  united  with  them  some  time  prior  to  the 

000,000  francs  to  French  railway  companies ;  revolution,  after  being  driven  out  of  Louisiana, 

and  various  other  colossal  transactions.     By  Subsequently  the  Shawanese  Joined  thena  in 

one  of  the  most  eloquent  opponents  of  the  large  numbers.    The  confederacy  was  divided 

company,  M.  Berryer,  it  has  been  character-  into  the  upper  and  lower  Creeks,  the  former 

ized  as  'Hhe  greatest  gambling  house  which  having  their  principal  seat  upon  the  head  waters 

the  world  has  ever  seen.'* — ^Prominent  among  of  the  Alabama,  the  latter  near  the  junction  of 

the  continental  im    ^          which,  with  some  the  tributaries  which  form  the  Appalachicola. 

mod^calim»LliftV6  "«k-  -— ■     1  after  the  model  In  1705,  the  Creeks  aided  the  I&glish  Caro- 

ci^OMIinUl^                           va, found-  linians  against  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.     In 
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1715  they  supported  the  Yamassees  in  the  at-  Mimms  on  the  Alabama,  and  but  IT  persons  out 
tack  upon  South  Carolina,  which  was  defeated  of  a  garrison  of  276  survived  the  carnage.  Four 
by  the  eflBcient  conduct  of  Gov.  Craven.  In  invading  columns,  amounting  to  more  than 
1721  the  Savannah  was  fixed  as  their  eastern  7,000  men,  were  speedily  organized  in  Tennes- 
boundary,  though  they  permitted  the  English  see,  Georgia,  and  the  Mississippi  territory,  to 
to  maintain  a  post  on  the  Altamaha.  In  1733  avenge  the  massacre.  Qen,  Jackson,  the  first 
Oglethorpe  met  them  on  the  bluff  of  Yamacraw,  in  the  field,  captured  2  villages  (Oct.  28  and 
on  the  Savannah,  and  they  agreed  in  formal  Nov.  2)  in  the  "  hickory  ground  "  between  the 
council  to  yield  to  the  colonists  all  the  lands  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  in  the  latter  of  which 
below  tide  water  between  the  Savannah  and  no  quarter  was  given.  On  Nov.  9  the  savages 
the  Altamaha,  except  3  islands  on  the  coast,  were  again  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss  at 
Six  years  later  Oglethorpe  again  visited  them  Talladega,  and  soon  after  they  were  snoces- 
at  Cowetas,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  a  sively  routed  by  each  of  the  oUier  3  invading 
new  treaty  they  acknowledged  themselves  sub-  forces,  which,  however,  failed  to  meet  in  the 
ject  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ceded  to  the  heart  of  the  Creek  country.  In  Jan.  1814,  the 
English,  with  some  reservations,  the  coast  from  fiercest  party  of  the  savages,  called  Red  SticksL 
the  Savannah  to  the  St.  John's  as  far  into  the  attacked  Gen.  Jackson  on  his  march,  andobOged 
interior  as  the  tide  flows,  and  were  confirmed  him  to  fall  back  to  Fort  Strother,  from  which 
In  the  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  he  had  advanced.  He  soon  after  received  re- 
between  those  rivers  and  between  the  sea  and  enforcements,  attacked  on  Harch  24  the  main 
the  mountains.  Daring  the  war  qf  the  Amer-  body  of  the  Red  Sticks  at  the  great  bend  (also 
lean  revolution,  the  Creeks  adhered  to  the  Brit-  called  the  great  horse-shoe)  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
ish.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Geor-  and  ended  the  Creek  war  by  a  defeat  ana  mas- 
gians  claimed  that  by  treaties  concluded  in  sacre  from  which  not  more  than  20  warriors 
1783,  1785,  and  1786,  this  tribe  had  ceded  to  were  believed  to  have  escaped.  A  treaty  was 
that  state  a  considerable  tract  of  their  lands  W.  concluded  on  Aug.  9,  by  wluch  the  Creeks  sur- 
and  S.  of  the  Oconee.  The  Creeks,  having  an  rendered  a  large  part  of  their  finest  territory, 
able  chief  in  M^Gillivray,  whose  father  was  a  In  1818  they  made  2  large  additional  cessions, 
Scotchman,  denied  the  validity  of  these  trea-  for  which  they  received  $20,000  down,  and  an 
ties,  and,  though  they  had  always  been  allies  of  annuity  of  $10,000  for  10  years ;  and  in  that 
the  English  colonists  against  the  Spaniards,  year  they  joined  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  campaign 
now  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  Span-  against  the  Seminoles.  On  Feb.  12, 1826,  they 
ish  government  of  Florida.  This  was  the  pe-  ceded  all  theii^  lands  in  Georgia ;  but  cormp- 
riod  of  their  greatest  power,  when  ^heymimber-  tion  being  proved  on  the  part  of  their  agent, 
ed  6,000  warriors.  British  gunsmiths  had  long  Mcintosh,  he  lost  his  life  and  the  treaty  was 
resided  among  them,  so  that  they  were  well  abrogated.  By  a  new  treaty,  Jan.  24,  1826, 
supplied  with  arms,  which  they  could  skilfully  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Georgia  E.  of  the 
employ.  In  1787  war  broke  out^between  them  Chattahoochee,  and  on  Nov.  16,  1827,  all  thdr 
and  the  Georgians,  who  suffere^^  severely.  In  remaining  lands  within  the  actual  limits  of 
1789  they  first  entered  into  negotiations  with  Georgia.  On  March  2,  1832,  they  ceded  all 
the  United  States,  and  were  disposed  to  ac-  their  lands  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  agreed 
knowledge  the  president  as  their  "  great  father  "  to  emigrate  at  the  option  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  the  British  king,  but  abruptly  broke  On  Feb.  14,  1833,  the  federal  government 
off  the  conference  when  tiiey  found  that  the  fixed  their  boundaries  in  the  Indian  territory, 
commissioner  did  not  propose  to  restore  their  and  agreed  to  patent  their  lands,  in  fee  simple, 
lands.  Mutual  depredations  prevdled  on  the  during  their  existence  as  a  nation  and  occa- 
frontier  between  the  Creeks  and  Georgians,  till  pancy  of  them.  Under  this  arrangement  they 
the  boundaries  were  settled  by  a  treaty  in  1796,  have  been  removed.  They  occupy  a  fine  conn- 
according  to  which  the  tribe  was  to  receive  an  try,  next  N.  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
annuity  of  $6,000,  and  to  be  provided  with  2  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Canadian  river, 
blacksmiths,  in  exchange  for  permitting  certain  They  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase,  and 
posts  and  trading  houses  in  their  territory,  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
They  had  of  late  vearsmade  some  progress  in  and  tie  raising  of  stock,  the  latter  being  a 
civilization,  and,  though  still  for  the  most  part  profitable  pursuit.  Few  are  engaged  in  trade 
hunters,  cultivated  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  indicate  any  aptitude  for  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  had  a  few  slaves.  In  1813  the  example  They  retain  more  of  the  government  by  herod- 
of  Tecumseh,  who  visited  them,  excited  them  itary  chieftainship  and  circles  than  any  other 
anew  to  war.  Young  men  began  "  to  dance  of  the  transferred  tribes,  and  in  their  new  lo- 
the  dance  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,"  and  old  cality  are  still  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
men  regretted  and  wished  to  revive  the  origi-  Creeks.  They  have  a  written  constitution ; 
nal  savage  simplicity  of  the  nation.  The  upper  and  the  members  of  their  council,  which  has  an 
Creeks  especially  betrayed  a  hostile  disposition,  annual  session,  and  their  principal  chief,  are 
and  had  long  caused  apprehensions  on  the  part  elected  by  the  free  citizens.  They  are  owners 
of  the  whites  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  On  of  slaves,  and  are  said  to  owe  to  them  much 
Aug.  30,  1813,  Weatherford,  a  half-breed  chief,  of  their  advancement  in  agriculture.  By  the 
at  the  head  of  1,600  warriors,  surprised  Fort  census  of  1866,  the  entire   tribe   numbered 
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14,888,  showing  a  great  decrease  daring  the  enlploys  ahont  2,500  looms  in  the  town  and  its 

E  receding  20  years,  their  aggregate  in  1833  vicinity;  and  the  annual  products  are  estimated 

aving  heen  22,664,  exclusive  of  ahout  1,000  at  $5,000,000.    There  are  also  manufactories  of 

slaves.    There  is  a  fund  of  $200,742,  held  in  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fahrics  in  Orefeld,  as 
trust  hy  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of    well  as  potteries,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.    It 

Creek  orphans.  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 

CREEPER,  a  bird  of  the  order  passeres^  tribe  and  its  walls  are  still  standing. 
tenuirostreSj  and  femily  eerthida;  to  the  sub-  CREIOHTON",  John,  an  Irish  soldier  of  for- 
family  c^rf^i^uB,  contmning  5  genera,  and  to  the  tune,  bom  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  1648, 
genus  cerfAia  (Linn.),  belongs  our  common  brown  died  in  1733.  He  entered  the  horse  guards  of 
creeper  (  0,/amiliaris,  Linn.).  The  bill  is  mod-  Charles  II.,  and  displayed  great  zeal  and  activity 
erate,  slender,  curved,  with  compressed  sides  in  the  campaign  of  that  corps  against  the  Cove- 
and  acute  tip ;  the  wings  are  moderate  and  nanters  of  Scotland.  When  James  II.  was  sue- 
sounded ;  the  tail  long  and  graduated,  with  the  ceeded  on  the  throne  by  William  UI.,  he  attempt- 
ends  of  the  feathers  rigid  and  acute ;  tarsi  short-  ed  to  excite  a  rebellion,  but  was  imprisoned  at 
er  than  the  middle  toe ;  all  the  toes  long  and  Edinburgh.  After  several  years  he  was  permit- 
slender,  with  curved  and  sharp  claws.  There  ted  to  return  to  Ireland,  where  in  his  old  age  he 
are  2  species,  one  inhabiting  Asia,  and  the  other  met  Swift,  who  was  interested  in  his  history,  and 
Europe  and  North  America;  those  who  con-  urged  him  to  write  a  narrative  of  his  adventures, 
sider  the  American  bird  different,  because  found  His  "  Memoirs,"  revised  by  Swift,  appeared  in 
here,  without  being  able  to  give  any  specific  .  1781,  and  contain  curious  Scottish  particulars 
characters  for  it,  may  call  our  bird  G,  Americana  relative  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
(Pr.  Bonap,).  The  Qreepers  are  found  wherever  U.,  and  interesting  notices  of  characters  and 
trees  are  uiick,  climbing  up  the  trunks  with  the  events  which  served  as  materials  for  Sir  Walter 
aid  of  the  tail,  running  along  and  on  the  under  Scott  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Old  Mortality." 
«urface  of  branches  in  search  of  insects  concealed  CREI6HT0N,  John  Orde,  a  commodore  in 
in  the  bark.  The  upper  parts  of  our  species  are  the  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
reddish  brown,  the  head  darker,  the  rump  light-  died  at  Sing  Sing,  March  1 8, 1846.  He  entered  the 
er;  all  the  feathers  have  a  central  dull  whitish  navy  as  midshipman  in  June,  1800,  and  served 
streak;  wings  deep  brown,  the  coverts  tipped  under  Commodore  Preble  before  Tripoli.  In  1807 
with  dull  yellow,  and  the  secondaries  barred  he  became  a  lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the 
with  the  same ;  lower  parts  and  band  over  eye  frigate  Chesapeake  in  Juno  of  that  year,  when 
silvery  white ;  sides  tinged  with  brown ;  webs  she  fought  the  British  ship  Leopard.  He  was 
of  the  quills,  except  of  the  outer  three,  crossed  afterward  attached  to  the  frigate  President,  and 
with  a  dull  yellowish  band ;  tail  yellowish  brown ;  was  first  lieutenant  of  that  ship  in  her  action  with 
length  of  bird  5i  inches,  extent  of  wings  Si ;  the  British  ship  of  war  Little  Belt,  Ijfay  16, 1811. 
the  female  is  smaller  and  darker.  It  is  ex-  In  1818  he  commanded  the  brig  Rattlesnake, 
tensi  vely  distributed  over  this  country,  alighting  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  commandant 
on  all  kinds  of  trees,  preferring  the  tallest,  in  in  that  year,  and  to  that  of  captain  the  year  fol- 
oompany  with  the  smaller  woodpeckers  and  lowing.  In  1829- 80  he  commanded  the  squad- 
nut-hatches.  It  breeds  in  holes  in  trees,  often  ron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
taking  the  abandoned  nests  of  woodpeckers  and  CRELL,  or  Crellius,  Johann,  a  theologian 
squirrels ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  8,  of  a  yellowish  of  the  school  of  Faustus  Socinus,  born  near 
white  color,  with  irregular  purplish  dots,  espe-  Nuremberg  in  1590,  died  in  Cracow,  June  11, 
cially  at  the  larger  end.  It  feeds  on  ants,  larvas,  1638.  He  removed  to  Poland  in  1612,  and  offi- 
small  insects,  and  particles  of  lichens,  in  the  ciated  at  Cracow  as  rector  of  the  Unitarian  di- 
winter  coming  into  the  orchards  near  houses,  vinity  school,  and  afterward  as  preacher.  He 
It  is  an  exceedingly  active  and  restless  bird,  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  theolqgical 
shooting  down  from  the  top  of  an  examined  literature,  among  others  a  German  translation 
tree  to  the  base  of  another,  which  it  ascends  as  of  the  New  Testament.  He  also  wrote  a  reply 
before.  To  the  same  family  belong  the  tree-  to  Grotius's  Be  Satisfactione  Christi. — There 
creepers  (dendrocolaptincB),  larger  birds,  with  were  2  other  Socinian  theologians  of  the  same 
long  curved  bills,  peculiar  to  ^uth  America;  name:  Chbistoph,  who  died  Dec.  12, 1680,  and 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  genus  his  son  Samttel,  bom  in  1657,  died  June  9, 1747. 
eerthia.  The  black  and  white  creeper  is  the  CRELL,  Nikolaus,  prime  minister  of  Chris- 
mniotilta  varia  (Lath.),  of  the  family  lumnida,  tian  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  bom  in  Leipsic  about 
CREFELD(Ger.  ^re/eZa),afiourishingtown  1550,  beheaded  at  Dresden,  Oct.  9,1601.  Antici- 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  principal  seat  of  silk  pating  great  danger  to  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
manufacture  in  Prussia,  connected  by  railway  tion  from  the  sectarian  conflicts  among  the  Prot- 
with  Cologne  and  DOsseldorf,  12  m.  from  the  estants,  he  recommended  an  approximation  to 
latter  city ;  pop.  about  40,000.  Its  most  im-  Calvinism  (Crypto-Calvinism),  with  a  view  of 
portant  public  edifices  are  a  Roman  CaUiolio  putting  an  end  to  their  oonfiicts  and  of  present- 
church,  2  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  an  mg  a  united  front  against  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  but  by  order  of  Christian's  successor,  the  intole- 
The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  17th  rant  regent  IVederio  William,  he  was  doomed  to 
century  by  a  colony  of  Huguenot  refugees.    It  10  years*  imprisonment  and  finally  put  to  death. 
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OBEMA.  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  prov-  vacitj.  He  is  wealthy  and  hospitable.   HisjoZiMft 

ince  of  Loai-Grema,  on  the  Serio,  25  m.  £.  of  is  a  favorite  resort  of  mnsiciaDS,  he  being  him- 

Hilan;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  well  built  and  for-  self  a  great  amateur.    He  is  also  distiogaished 

tified,  and  has  several  handsome  churches  and  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his  Jewish  brethren, 

palaces,  as  well  as  manufactories  of  lace,  hats,  among  whom  he  earned  great  popularity  by 

thread,  and  silk.  Orema  was  founded  in  the  6th  accompanying  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  the  East 

century  by  some  fugitives  whom  the  oppressions  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damascus 

of  Alboin,  the  first  Lombard  king  of  Italy,  had  in  1840. 

driven  from  their  homes.    During  the  wars  of        CREMNITZ.    See  Ebemnttz. 
the  Guclphs  and  Ghibellines  it  was  destroyed  by        CREMONA,  a   province   of  the  Austrian 

Frederic  I.,  but  was  afterward  rebuilt.    In  1797  crownland  of  Lombardv,  bounded  N.  by  tbo 

it  was  captured  by  the  French.  provinces  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  E.  by  ICsn- 

GREMERA,  now  Aqtja  Tbavebsa,  a  small  tua,  S.  by  the  Po,  and  W.  by  the  AddieL    Its 

river  of  Etruria  which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  a  greatest  length  is  about  45  hl,  its  breadth  aboot 

short  distance  above  Rome.    On  the  banks  of  15  m.    Area,  523  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000. 

this  river  the  300  Fabli  encamped,  when,  after  The  principal  products  are  nax,  win^  oil,  cattlOi 

marching  from  Rome,  they  undertook  to  wage  and  horses.    It  produces   wine  to  the  extent 

war  against  Yeii,  and  here  they  were  surprised  of  about  2,000,000  gallons  annually.    Silk  is 

by  their  enemies,  and  cut  off,  477  B.  G.  the  most  important  manufacture.    The  prov- 

GR£MIEUX,  Isaao  Adolphb,  French  min-  ince  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  un- 
ister  of  justice  in  1848,  born  of  Jewish  parents  til  1800,  when,  conquered  by  the  French,  it 
at  Nlmes,  April  10, 1796,  studied  law  at  Air,  constituted  the  eastern  part  of  the  department 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  town  of  Alto-Po  until  1814,  when  it  came  into  pofr> 
in  1817.  His  success  there  established  his  rep-  session  of  Austria.  It  is'  divided  Into  9  cUa- 
ntation  at  Paris,  where,  however,  he  was  not  tricts  and  186  communes ;  contains  11  small 
fortunate  in  his  first  important  forensic  effort  towns  and  162  villages. — Gremona,  the  capita^ 
as  counsel  for  Guernon-RanviUe,  a  minister  of  pop.  about  87,000,  45  m.  from  Milan,  contains 
Gharles  X.,  who  had  been  arraigned  as  one  of  45  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the  most 
the  authors  of  the  fatal  ordinances  of  July,  1830.  remarkable,  rivalling,  in  the  opinion  of  Lanzi, 
Overcome  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  the  pictorial  magnificence  of  the  Sistine  chapel, 
he  fainted,  and  was  unable  to  continue  the  de-  andcontainingmany  works  of  art.  The  greatest 
fence.  But  he  soon  regained  his  prestige  in  the  architectural  celebrity,  however,  of  Gremona  is 
courts,  and  after  having  purchased  from  Odilon  the  Torazzo,  or  belfiy  tower,  ending  in  a  spire, 
Barrot  his  office  and  flmction  as  advocate,  he  the  highest  of  all  the  towers  in  N.  ItaJy,  reiich- 
defended  Armand  Marrast,  Raspail,  and  other  ing  the  elevation  of  nearly  400  feet,  with  about 
eminent  republicans  prosecuted  by  the  govern-  500  steps  to  ascend  to  its  summit.  There  are 
ment,  with  great  ability  before  tlie  court  of  ap-  also  many  sumptuous  palaces,  with  fine  pictore 
peal.  In  1842  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  galleries,  and  a  campo  santOy  now  used  as  the 
of  deputies  on  the  extreme  left  as  deputy  from  repository  of  the  archives,  which  contains  an 
Ghinon.  He  opposed  the  game  laws,  supported  underground  vault  and  a  curious  mosaic  pave- 
free  trade  principles,  and  by  his  systematic  ment.  Gremona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  the 
attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  government  con-  provincial  authorities,  and  courts  of  law ;  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  pave  the  way  for  the  tains  a  citadel,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyoeum,  an  acad- 
revolution  of  1848.  When  this  at  last  broke  emy  of  fine  arts,  infant  schools  ^founded  here 
out,  he  told  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen,  whom  in  1829,  previous  to  their  establisnment  in  any 
on  the  day  of  their  flight  he  met  in  the  place  de  other  Italian  town),  and  sdiools  opened  at  cer- 
la  Goncorde,  that  there  was  no  hope  left,  and  tain  hours  on  Sundays  and  other  holy  days.  It 
rec^ynmended  them  to  leave  France  immediate-  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  by  means  of  the  Po« 
ly.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  dep-  and  the  various  canals  communicating  with  that 
uties,  inclined  to  support  the  regency  of  the  river.  Gremona  was  a  Roman  colony,  founded 
duchess  of  Orleans ;  but  when  this  was  rejected,  in  219  B.  G. ;  it  was  often  attacked  by  hostile 
he  proposed  a  provisional  government,  of  which  Gallic  tribes,  and  was  destroyed  by  them  in 
he  became  a  member,  the  ministry  of  justice  193.  In  A.  D.  69  it  was  plundered  and  burned 
being  intrusted  to  his  charge.  On  June  7, 1848,  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  who  subseqaentlj 
he  left  the  government  in  consequence  of  a  prose-  rebuilt  it.  In  later  periods  it  was  often  con- 
cution  against  his  friend  Louis  Blanc,  but  re-  quercd,  and  had  many  misfortunes ;  last  of  all 
mained  as  a  member  of  the  constituent  as-  in  1849,  when  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Ans- 
sembly.  On  Dec.  10,  1848,  he  voted  for  Louis  trians.---GBEMONA  is  the  generid  name  applied  to 
Napoleon^s  election  to  the  presidency,  without  the  violins  made  at  Gremona,  by  the  Amati  fam- 
however  ceasing  to  advocate  in  the  legislative  ily  and  Stradivarius,  in  the  l7th  and  18di  cen- 
assembly  the  views  of  the  extreme  republican  turies.  They  excel  all  others  in  purity  of  tone, 
party.  When  the  day  of  the  coup  d'etat  came  and  bring  enormous  prices.  The  name  is  also 
(Dec.  2, 1851),  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  releas-  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ  whioh 
ed ;  he  has  since  resumed  his  practice  as  a  law-  is  intended  to  imitate  the  krumhom,  a  species 
yer.  His  appearance  is  unprepossessing,  but  his  of  comet. 
eloquence  is  remarkable  and  full  of  oriental  vi-        GRENIG  AGID,  Grbnates   (Gr.  jcp^ny,  a 
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spring  or  fomitain),  an  acid  and  its  compoonds,  served  in  a  still  stronger  degree  of  the  negroes, 
80  named  by  Berzelins  from  having  been  first  and  going  to  show  an  effort  of  nature  to  protect 
fonnd  by  him  in  spring  water,  being  among  the  their  bodies  against  the  heat  Even  thongh 
products  of  vegetable  decomposition,  and  con-  living  in  the  same  way  with  Europeans,  they 
Btitnents  of  hnmns.  This  acid  and  the  apo-  are  rarely  sabject  to  tiiose  inflammatory  dis- 
crenic  acid  associated  with  it  differ  from  the  ex-  orders,  the  yellow  fever  included,  which  prove 
tract  of  mould  or  geine  of  Berzelius  in  contain-  so  often  fatal  to  the  former.  This  is  particu- 
ing  nitrogen.  Liebig,  Graham,  and  other  distin-  larly  true  of  the  Creole  women  of  the  West  In- 
gnished  chemists,  do  not  recognize  the  existence  dies,  who  live  in  general  very  quiet  and  regular 
of  this  substance.  The  following  description  is  lives,  and  who  in  their  diet  are  abstemious  even 
given  of  it  as  obtained  by  Berzelius :  a  sour,  perhaps  to  a  fault.  8imple  water  or  lemonade 
yellow  mass,  reddening  litmus,  soluble  in  water  is  the  strongest  beverage  in  which  they  indulge, 
and  alcohol ;  forming  salts  (orenates)  with  and  a  vegetable  mess  at  noon,  seasoned  with 
bases,  which  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  Cayenne  pepper,  constitutes  their  principal 
in  alcohol ;  obtained  from  ochreous  sediments^  meaL  To  a  stranger  newly  arrived,  they  ap- 
by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  saturating  with  pear  as  if  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed.  Their 
acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with  acetate  of  voices  are  sofb  and  spiritless,  every  step  betrays 
copper  the  crenic  acid  as  a  crenate  of  copper,  languor,  while  their  cheeks  lack  entirely  the 
This  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bloom  of  the  rose.  They  have,  however,  in 
and  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  Its  for-  general  beautiful  black  hair,  and  the  finest  eyes 
inula  is  given  as  Ca4Hia0ie,  or  C7H8K'06.  of  any  women  in  the  world — ^large,  languishing, 
CREOLE,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  and  expressive.  They  are  also  noted  for  their 
eriollo,  which  signines  one  bom  in  America  fine  teeth.  The  early  display  of  mental  powers 
or  the  West  Indies,  of  European  ancestors.  In  in  young  Creole  children,  and  their  superiority 
this  sense,  all  the  native  white  people  of  the  in  this  respect  over  European  children  of  the 
United  States  are  Creoles.  But  the  word  in  its  same  age,  has  been  noted  by  all  travellers.  It 
English  use  has  undergone  both  a  limitation  and  is  difficult,  however,  to  rear  white  children  in 
an  extension.  It  is  limited  to  persons  bom  that  climate;  though  perhaps  the  difficulty 
within  or  near  the  tropics;  and  it  is  made  to  arises  in  no  small  degree  from  the  mode  of  liv- 
indude  persons  of  all  colors.  Thus  the  term  ing  indulged  in.  The  peculiarities  of  the  white 
Creole  negro  is  employed  in  the  English  West  Creole  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  mixed  race, 
Indies  to  distinguish  the  negroes  bom  there  from  with  more  of  force  and  vivacity  on  the  part  of 
the  Africans  imported  during  the  time  of  the  the  latter,  the  women  especially,  as  being  less 
slave  trade.  The  application  of  this  term  to  enervated  by  the  climate.  A  high  degree  of  ten- 
the  colored  people  has  led  to  an  idea  common  demess  and  compassion,  and  great  adhesiveness 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  State^  though  of  affection,  characterize  the  Creole  women  of  all 
wholly  nnfounded,  that.it  implies  an  admixture,  colors.  There  may  be  observed  also  a  marked 
greater  or  less,  of  African  blood.  The  Creoles  distinction  between  the  Creole  negroes  and  those 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  imported  from  Africa.  The  former  are  more 
the  continent  are  distinguished  by  marked  phys-  slender,  agile,  and  graceful,  though  not  less 
icalpeculiaritiesfromtheir  European  ancestors,  strong  or  capable  of  labor,  with  quicker  per- 
Bryan  Edwards,  who  had  ampJe  opportunities  eeptions  and  more  volatile  aispositions.  If  the 
for  observation,  and  who  is  a  very  competent  white  race  deteriorates  by  its  transfer  to  the 
observer,  describes  them,  in  his  "  History  of  the  West  Indies,  the  black  race  evidently  improves 
West  Indies,"  as  obviously  a  taller  race  on  the  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  How  far  the 
whole  than  the  European,  but  in  general  not  native-bom  whites  of  the  high  tropical  table- 
proportionately  robust.  He  had  known  several  lands  of  Mexico  and  South  America  resemble 
■who  were  full  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  but  they  or  differ  from  the  white  natives  of  the  lower 
wanted  bulk  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  mascu-  and  hotter  regions,  no  traveller  seems  yet  to 
line  beauty.    This  peoufiarity,  however,  it  is  to  have  accurately  noted. 

be  observed,  is  not  confined  to  the  Creoles  of  CREON.  I.  A  mythical  king  of  Corinth,  in 

the  tropics.    The  same  remark  has  been  made  whose  reign  Jason  returned  to  Greece  with  the 

respecting  the  descendants  of  Europeans  bom  sorceress  Medea.    Visiting  Corinth  on  his  way 

in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia.     The  home,  the  hero  beheld  the  beautiful  Cre&sa,  the 

Creoles  are  distinguished  (and  this  is  an  exdu-  only  daughter  of  the  king,  and  became  enam- 

sive  peculiarity  of  tliem)  for  the  freedom  and  ored  of  her.  Creon  promised  to  give  her  to  him 

suppleness  of  their  joints,  which  enables  them  in  marriage  if  he  would  divorce  Medea.    Jason 

to  movj  with  great  ease,  agility,  and  grace,  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  king  at  once  ordered 

From  the  same  cause  they  excel  in  penmanship,  Medea  to  quit  his  dominions.    The  sorceress 

and  in  every  thing  requiring  fiexibiuty  of  move-  begged  to  be  idlowed  to  remain  for  a  single  day, 

ment    The  effect  of  climate  is  likewise  obvious  and  when  this  request  was  granted  she  pre- 

in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  socket  being  pared   in  the  interval  a  magical  robe,  which 

considerably  deeper  than  among  Europeans,  she  sent  as  a  present  to  Cretisa,  who,  uncon- 

thus  affording  a  protection  against  the  glare  of  scions  of  danger,  put  it  on,  and  was  burned  to 

the  sun.    Their  skin  feels  considerably  colder  death.    Creon,  who  had  kissed  her  while  in  the 

fhtSBL  that  of  Europeans — ^a  circumstance  ob-  agony  of  death,  also  caught  fire  and  perished. 
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n.  A  king  of  Thebes,  who,  alarmed  by  the  ray-  creosote,  bnt  leaves  the  enpioneinsolable.  This 
ages  of  the  Sphinx,  offered  his  crown  and  his  is  decanted  off.  The  liquid  is  then  left  for  some 
sbter  Jocasta  to  any  one  that  coald  solve  the  time  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  acquires  a  brown 
enigma  propounded  by  the  monster.  (EMipus,  color.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  which 
having  succeeded  in  doing  so,  ascended  the  sets  the  creosote  free,  so  that  it  may  be  de- 
throne and  married  Jocasta,  not  knowing  that  canted ;  but  it  requires  to  be  again  treated 
she  was  his  mother.  The  fruit  of  this  mar-  with  caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
riage  was  2  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who,  process  repeated  until  the  creosote,  on  expoeore 
^fter  their  father's  death,  having  long  been  for  some  time  to  the  air,  ceases  to  turn  brown. 
at  enmity,  finally  slew  each  other  in  single  It  still  requires,  after  thorough  washing  with 
combat  Creon,  now  resuming  the  govern-  water,  to  be  distilled  from  hydrate  of  potash, 
ment,  ordained  that  Polynices  should  remain  or  from  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash* 
unburied,  and  that  any  who  infringed  this  de-  The  first  portions  that  come  over  are  water, 
cree  should  be  buried  alive.  Antigone,  sister  and  are  rejected.  Creosote  is  known  to  be  iin- 
of  Polynices,  buried  her  brother  in  disregard  pure  by  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  the  ur; 
of  this  edict,  and  was  imprisoned  in  a  cave,  strong  acetic  acid  also  detects  its  usual  impuritiesi 
Here  she  instantly  killed  herself,  whereon  Had-  dissolving  with  the  creosote,  and.  leaving  them 
mon,  her  lover,  rushed  to  her  prison-house,  and  floating  on  the  surface.  As  a  medicine,  creosote 
slew  himself  on  her  corse.  has  been  much  used,  both  as  an  external  appli- 
CREOSOTE,  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  cation  and  in  doses  inwardly  administered.  It 
burning  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smoky  is  introduced  into  ointments  and  applied  to 
odor.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  von  Reich-  wounds,  bums,  ulcers,  and  scaly  eruptions.  It 
enbach,  in  1830,  among  the  products  of  the  checks  hemorrhage,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and 
distillation  of  wood,  and  named  from  the  Greek  applied  to  an  aching  tooth,  often  instantly  re- 
jcpcar,  flesh,  and  o-w^o),  to  preserve,  in  reference  lieves  the  pain.  It  has  been  successfully  ^ven 
to  its  peculiar  antiseptic  properties.  It  pos-  in  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum, 
sesses  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  It  &c. ;  indeed^  there  is  hardly  a  substance  in  ma- 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  897°,  and  does  not  teria  medica  that  has  been  administered  to  sudi 
freeze  at  17°  below  zero.  At  68°  its  specific  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and,  in  many  of 
gravity  is  1.037.  It  evaporates  without  resi-  them,  with  such  decidedly  favorable  results, 
due,  leaving  upon  paper  a  temporary  greasy  In  an  overdose  it  is  a  poison,  and  no  antidote  is 
stain,  and  upon  the  skiu  a  white  spot.  In  con-  known ;  emetics  and  stimulants  are  the  only 
centrated  form  it  acts  as  a  caustic.  It  may  be  treatment.  A  few  drops  of  creosote  added  to 
inflamed  from  a  candle,  and  then  bums  with  a  pint  of  ink  will  prevent  mouldinessw 
much  smoke.  It  is  but  partially  soluble  in  CRESCENDO,  in  music,  im  Italian  term  sig- 
water,  but  is  Itself  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  nifying  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed 
resins,  fats,  indigo,  camphor,  &c.  Its  composi-  are  to  be  gradually  swelled.  It  is  conmion  to 
tion  is  variously  stated.  According  to  Ettling  designate  it  by  the  following  »gn  -«=c 
it  consists  of  carbon  77.42,  hydrogen  8.12,  and  CRESCENT  (Lat.  crescere,  to  increase),  origi- 
oxygen  14.46.  Its  most  remarkable  quality  is  nally  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon  in  its 
that  for  which  it  was  named.  Meats  are  pre-  first  quarter,  when  its  disk  is  enlarging  and  its 
served  by  soaking  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of  horns  are  acute.  Any  figure  or  likeness  of  the 
creosote  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  new  moon  was  afterward  termed  a  crescent^ 
draining  off  the  water  and  drying.  Hams  and  which  became  a  favorite  form  for  ornaments, 
tongues  acquire  a  very  delicate  flavor  after  be-  The  Syrian  Astarte  and  the  Greek  Artemis  were 
ing  immersed  for  24  hours  in  a  mixture  of  1  often  represented  with  it  placed  horizontdly 

Eart  of  pure  creosote  with  100  of  water  or  over  their  brows,  having  its  horns  turned  up- 

rine.    A  process  has  been  patented  in  Eng-  ward.    An  ivory  crescent  was  worn  as  a  sort 

land  for  impregnating  salt  with  the  volatile  pro-  of  buckle  for  the  cothurnus  by  wealthy  Atheni* 

ducts  of  wood  tar ;  meats  prepared  with  it  are  ans,  and  Roman  matrons  enlarged  it  as  a  dec- 

both  smoked  and  salted.    It  is  the  creosote  in  oration  for  the  hair.    Throughout  antiquity  the 

pyroligneous   acid    and    in   the  smoke   from  crescent  was  especially  a  Byzantine  symbol,  and 

wood  that  gives  to  these  the  property  of  curing  it  appears  on  liyzantine  imperial  medals  from 

meat.    Either  crude  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood  the  time  of  Augustus.   When  the  Turks  became 

tar  may  be  used   to  furnish   creosote.     The  masters  of  Constantinople  they  adopted  this 

liquid  distilled  off  the  latter  divides  into  3  lay-  symbol,  inscribed  it  upon  their  standards,  ban- 

ers,  the  lowest  containing  the  creosote.    The  ners,  and  mosques,  and  named  their  dominion 

acetic  acid  also  present  in  it  is  removed,  after  the  empire  of  the  crescent. — ^In  1448  a  military 

separating  this  layer  from  the  other,  by  means  order  of  the  crescent  was  instituted  by  Ken6  of 

of  carbonate  of  potash.    The  oil  wliich  after  Anjou.    It  was  composed  of  50  noble  knights, 

some  time  collects  upon  the  liquid  is  distilled,  each  of  whom  wore  an  enamelled  crescent  on 

producing  a  heavy  liquid,  witn  other  lighter  the  right  arm,  from  which  was  suspended  a 

fluids.    The  latter  is  agitated  with  phosphoric  number  of  small  wooden  columns  equal  to  that 

acid,  and  again  distilled  to  remove  ammonia,  of  the  combats  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

It  is  then  mixed  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  In  1799,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  sultan 

of  specific  gravity  1.12,  which  dissolves  the  Selim  lU.  presented  to  Nelson  a  splendid  cres- 
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cent  adorned  with  diamonds.     It  became  a  to  1858.    His  time  and  labor  were  contributed 

fiivorite  ornament  of  the  English  admiral,  who  withoat  paj,  and  by  his  will  he.  distributed  his 

often  declared  himself  a  knight  of  the  crescent,  estate  to  a  great  variety  of  charities.    He  be- 

This  circumstance  induced  the  sultan  to  found  queathed  in  this  way  an  amount  of  $122,000, 

In  1801  the  order  of  the  crescent,  to  be  con-  mostly  to  institutions  already  established,  but  a 

ferred  as  an  honor  upon  foreigners  who  had  de-  bequest  of  a  landed  estate  of  over  $30,000  was 

served  well  of  Turkey.  to  establish  a  home  for  aged,  infirm,  or  invalid 

CRESCENTINI,  Gibolamo,  a  masculine  so-  merchants  or  gentlemen,  who  may  have  become 

Srano  singer,  bom  near  Urbino,  Italy,  in  1769,  xmable  to  procure  the  comforts  appropriate  to 

ied  at  Naples  in  1846.    He  was  received  with  their  condition  in  life, 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  all  over  Europe,  espe-       ORESSY.    See  Gb£gy. 
cially  in  Vienna.    He  was  a  great  favorite  with       CREST  (Lat.  crista),  originally  the  reddish 

Napoleon  I.,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  caruncle  and  tuft  of  feathers  which  rise  on  the 

chapel  in  Paris  in  1806 ;  but  subsequently  he  heads  of  some  birds,  as  the  cock.    It  also  des- 

returned  to  Naples,  where  he  taught  music  with  ignates  the  plume  or  other  ornament  worn  by 

great  success,  and  published  collections  of  exer-  warriors  and  cavcJiers  on  the  top  of  the  helmet 

cises  in  musical  vocalization.  or  casque.  By  Herodotus  the  invention  of  mar- 

CRESCENZI,  PisTBO  de^  a  Bolognese  noble-  tial  crests  is  attributed  to  the  Carians,  whose 

man,  bom  about  1280,  died  in  1820,  the  author  painted  bucklers,  and  casques  mounted  with 

of  the  most  valuable  work  on  agriculture  of  feathers,  gained  them  the  appellation  of  cocks, 

the  middle  ages,  entitled  Opus  Ruralium  Comr  The  creste  of  the  Homeric  heroes  were  often 

modoTum,  which  contained  not  only  th^  person-  bunches  of  horse  hair,  and  both  the  Greeks  and 

al  experiences  and  observations  of  the  author,  Romans  esteemed  the  capture  of  an  enemy^s 

but  the  best  information  that  could  be  gained  crest  an  honorable  feat  of  war.    Crests,  made 

from  the  agriculturists  of  antiquity.    It  has  been  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  or  heron,  or  of 

translated  into  several  modem  languages,  and  painted  wood  or  parchment^  were  worn  by 

the  best  Latin  edition  is  that  of  Gessner,  2  vols.,  knights  at  medisBval  jousts  and  tournaments. 

Leipsic,  1786.  When  the  shield  was  not  borne,  they  afforded 

CRESPELrDELLISSE,  Loma  FBANgois  Xa-  the  principal  criterion  of  nobility. 
viEB  Joseph,  a  French  scientific  'agriculturist,        CRESWIOK,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape 

born  in  Lille,  March  22, 1789,  established  the  painter,  bom  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  in  1811. 

first  important  manufactory  ofbeet-root  sugar  in  His  first  pictures,  consisting  of  views  in  North 

his  native  city,  in  1810,  in  concert  with  Messrs.  Wales  and  Derbyshire,  were  exhibited  at  the 

Dellisse  and  Passy.    Subsequentiy  he  founded  roycd  academy  in  1828.    His  pictures  are  gen- 

nearly  20  agricultural  establishments  in  various  erally  elaborate,  with  admirably  pencilled  foli- 

parts  of  France,  of  which  he  made  his  refinery  age  and  atmospheric  effects,  and  a  precision  of 

at  Arras  the  centre.  drawing  never  degenerating  into  stiffiiess.    He 

CRESS,  the  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 

with  acrid  or  pungent  leaves,  most  of  which  be-  1842,  and  an  academician  in  1851.    His  pencil  is 

long  to  the  natural  order  craciferca.    The  water  discernible  in  several  recent  illustrated  works, 
cresses  {nasturtium  and  sisymbrium)  are  tbe        CRETACEOUS  GROUP  fLat.  creta,  chalk), 

most  common  varieties.  They  grow  abundantiy  a  series  of  stratified  rocks  forming  the  upper 

on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and  small  ponds,  may  division  of  the  secondary  formation,  distin- 

be  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  are  valued  as  antiscor-  guished  as  containing  the  last  strata  of  which 

butic  medicines.  the  fossil  animal  remains  are  wholly  of  extinct 

CRESSON,  Elliott,  an  American  philan-  species.  The  group  is  subdivided  into  upper  and 

thropist,  bora  March  2,  1796,  died  Feb.  20,  lower ;  the  former  is  often  called  from  its  prin- 

1854.    He  was  a  successful  merchant  in  Phila-  cipal  member  the  chalk,  and  the  latter  for  the 

delphia,  where  he  resided  all  his  life,  and  a  same  reason  the  greensand.    The  group  under- 

member  of  the  society  of  Friends.    His  benev-  lies  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  London  and  Paris 

olent  disposition  was  especially  turned  toward  basins,  rising  up  toward  the  straits  of  Dover  on 

the  Indian  and  negro  population  of  the  United  each  side,  along  the  coast  of  which  its  white  chalk 

States.    At  one  time  ne  proposed  to  become  a  clifb  form  prominent  objects  in  the  scenery, 

missionary  among  the  Seminoles  of  Plorida,  and  The  formation  is  represented  in  New  Jersey  by 

afterward  engaged  in  establishing  the  first  Afn-  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  and  of  greensand, 

can  colony  of  liberated  slaves  in  the  territory  whichcontainfossilshells,  some  of  which  belong 

of  Bassa  Cove.    In  tiie  winter  of  1888-^89  he  to  tiie  same  species,  and  most  of  them  to  the 

made  the  tour  of  the  New  England  states  as  same  genera,  with  those  found  in  the  cretaceous 

agent  of  the  national  colonization  society,  and  rocks  of  Europe.    The  same  genera  of  fish  also 

the  next  winter  was  spent  in  a  similar  mission  are  common  to  the  group  of  the  two  countries, 

in  the  southern  states.    He  everywhere  recom-  The  formation  is  traced  through  the  eastern  part 

mended  his  measures  with  the  eloquence  of  sin-  of  North  Carolina  and  centr^  part  of  Georgia, 

cere  conviction,  and  met  with  much  favor  and  and  after  sweeping  round  the  southern  termina- 

success.    He  sailed  to  England  in  Dec.  1840,  tion  of  the  Alleghanies   in  Alabama   passes 

where  he  spent  2  years  in  advocating  the  pro-  through  that  state  and  Mississippi  northward 

Ject  of  colonization,  as  tdao  8  years  from  1860  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.    It  b  recognized 
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near  Council  Bluff  on  the  Missouri,  in  Texf^  sub-Alpine  region  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some 

upon  the  Andes  near  Bogota,  8.  A.,  and  also  in  of  the  more  level  regions,  they  are  found,  and 

^ndostan.    Thus  at  widely  separated  points  in  often  in  great  numbers.    The  goitre  or  bron- 

the  ancient  seas  of  4  continents  were  similar  chocele,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of 


of  the  same  species.  For  relations  of  this  group  especially  the  cantons  Yalais,  Vaud,  Uri,  Aar- 
to  those  which  precede  and  succeed  it,  see  Ge-  gau,  Gnsons,  and  Glarus,  seems  to  be  the 
OLOOT ;  and  for  further  details  regarding  its  home  of  this  frightful  deformity.  It  is  endemic 
members,  see  Chalk,  Gault,  and  Gbbensand.  iu  portions  of  Rhenish  P^-ussia,  Baden,  Sardinia 
CRETE.  See  Candia.  Bavaria,  upper  Austria,  along  the  banks  of  the 
CRETINS  (called  ia  Oarinthia,  Tockem;  in  Danube,  particularly  in  Judenburg,Bruck,Gratii 
Styria,  Tosten;  in  Austria,  Trotteln ;  in  the  Marburg,  and  Cilly,  in  Wftrtemberg,  Denmark, 
Tyrol,  Talken;  in  Saltzburg,  Tottdn;  in  Wilr-  Norway,  in  the  Alpine  departments  of  fVance, 
temberg,  Fexen ;  in  Sardinia  and  some  other  in  portions  of  Turkey  ana  Russia,  and  in  the 
countries,  ZaZ^n;  and  in  many  portions  of  Ger-  higlilands  of  Scotland.  In  Africa,  it  has  been 
many,  Oe8chopf\  persons  in  wiiom  partial  or  found  prevalent  along  the  northern  slope  of 
complete  idiocy  is  combined  with  great  bodily  the  Atlas  range.  In  Asia,  the  districts  around 
deformity.  The  most  vivid  and  accurate  descrip-  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  range  furnish  great 
tion  of  their  appearance  is  that  ^ven  by  Berch-  numbers  of  cases,  as  well  as  China,  Chinese  Tar- 
told  Beaupi6  in  his  Dissertation  sur  les  Cretins:  tary.  and  Sumatra.  In  South  America,  credna 
^'  Who  is  this  melancholy  being  who  bears  the  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  eastern 
human  form  in  its  lowest  and  most  repulsive  ex-  or  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  scattered 
prcssion  ?*I  see  a  head  of  unusual  form  and  size,  cases  occur  along  the  Alleghany,  Green  moun- 
a  squat  and  bloated  figure,  with  a  stupid  look,  tain,  and  Hoosic  ranges  in  tbe  United  States.  In 
with  blear,  hollow,  and  heavy  eyes,  with  thick  some  parts  of  Canada  cases  have  also  been  ob- 
projecting  eyelids,  and  a  flat  nose.  His  face  is  served.  The  number  of  cretins  in  the  sub- Alpine 
of  a  leaden  hue,  his  skin  is  dirty,  flabby,  covered  districts  of  Europe,  whether  considered  actually 
with  tetters,  and  his  thick  tongue  hangs  down  or  relatively  to  the  population,  is  frightfuilv  large, 
over  his  moist  livid  lips.  His  mouth,  always  In  some  localities  in  Switzerland,  Rhenish  Prna- 
open  and  full  of  saliva,  shows  teeth  wnich  are  sia,  andthe  Alpine  districts  of  France  and  Savoy, 
going  to  decay.  His  chest  is  narrow,  his  back  tlie  number  is  so  great,  that  in  whole  villages 
curved,  his  breath  astlimatic.  I  see  indeed  arms  not  an  able-bodied  man  can  be  found. — Hie 
and  legs,  but  his  limbs  are  short,  misshapen,  causes  of  cretinism  are  involved  in  some  ob- 
lean,  stifl^  without  power  and  without  utility,  scurity,  though  within  the  past  20  years  many 
The  knees  are  thick  and  inclined  inward,  and  the  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  Europe  have  been 
feet  flat.  The  large  head  drops  listlessly  on  the  investigating  the  subject  with  great  care.  The 
breast,  the  belly  resembles  a  bag,  and  the  integ-  localities  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
uments  are  so  loose  that  they  cannot  retain  the  Alpine  districts  are  low-lying  valleys,  narrow, 
intestines  in  its  cavity.  This  loathsome  idiotic  be-  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  but 
ing  hears  not,  speaks  not,  and  only  now  and  then  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  usually  having 
utters  a  hoarse,  wild,  inarticidate  sound.  Not-  but  one  outlet.  In  these,  the  air  is  often  stag- 
witlistanding  his  greediness,  he  is  scarcely  able  nant  and  the  heat  intense ;  the  water  is  also  in 
to  support  life.  One  passion  alone  seems  some*  some  cases  charged  with  mineral  impuritiesi, 
times  to  rouse  him  from  his  usual  insensibility ;  especially  the  salts  of  lime ;  the  food  of  the  in- 
it  is  the  sexual  instinct  in  its  rudest  brutality,  habitants  is  often  scanty  in  quantity,  and  infe- 
At  first  we  should  be  inclined  to  take  this  being  rior  in  quality ;  they  are  in  many  cases  grossly 
for  a  gigantic  polypus,  something  in  imitation  intemperate,  and  intermarriage  with  near  rela> 
of  a  man,  for  it  scarcely  moves ;  it  creeps  with  tives,  and  those  affected  with  goitre  or  incipient 
the  painful  heaviness  of  a  sloth  ;  and  yet  it  is  cretinism,  is  common.  In  other  countries  it 
the  monarch  of  tlie  earth,  but  dethroned  and  occurs  on  open  plains,  but  in  other  respects  under 
degraded.  It  is  a  cretin."  The  name  cretin  is  circumstances  analogous  to  those  already  named, 
of  uncertain  origin ;  Vir6y  derives  it  from  Chre-  Whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
tien^  Christian,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  causes  of  this  fearful  disorder,  there  is  none  in  re- 
countries  where  cretinism  prevails  were  very  gard  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  treat- 
generally  disposed  to  regard  the  cretins  as  in-  ment.  Thelife  ofthe  cretin  isusually  short;  few 
capable  of  sinfulness  ("  souls  without  sin,"  they  are  found  above  80  years  of  age,  and  any  treat* 
call  them),  and  hence  regarded  them  as  favored  ment  having  in  view  the  improvement  of  tlieir 
of  God,  or  "  good  Christians."  Blackie,  how-  health  mus^  to  be  of  benefit,  be  applied  to  the 
ever,  whose  essay  on  this  subject  gives  evidence  young.  The  recovery  of  a  patient  beyond  the  age 
of  very  thorough  research,  derives  it  from  the  of  12  years  is  almost  hopeless.  The  first  thing 
Romance  or  Grison  cretina,  a  corruption  of  the  to  be  accomplished  is  the  removal  of  the  young 
Latin  creatura^  a  creature.  This  unfortunate  cretin,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  disease  exhib- 
class  are  fur  more  widely  distributed  than  has  its  itself  (for  in  many  of  the  cases  cretinism 
been  generally  supposed.  Throughout  the  whole  is  not  developed  till  the  period  of  dentition,  and 
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iometiroes  even  not  nntil  the  6th  or  7th  year),  the  same  number ;  a  small  oi^e  at  Ecksherg,  in 

to  a  pm«  bracing  atmosphere.    It  has  been  Bavaria ;  and  another  in  the  vaUej  of  Aosta^ 

ascertained  that  on  the  iUps  it  seldom  occurs  in  Piedmont^  ocoapying  the  old  lepers'  hospi- 

at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tal  at  the  monast^.    These  all  owe  their  ori- 

the  sea,  and  never  at  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  sin  to  the  example  of  Dr.  GnggenbOhl,  bat  they 

Hence,  those  who  have  attempted  its  treatment  have  hardly  attained  to  his  measure  of  success, 

in  Europe  have  preferred  elevated  locations.  Some  of  the  idiot  schools  also  admit  a  few  cre- 

The  treatment  requires  an  abundance  of  pure  tins ;  but  the  entire  j>rovi8iou  for  their  instruc- 

water,  for  drinking,  washing,  and  bathing:  warm  tion  in  Europe  famishes   accommodation  for 

and  cold  baths  and  douches;  friction  of  the  skin  not  more  than  250  children,  while  at  the  low- 

with  brushes  and  stimulating  liquids,  to  rouse  its  est  estimate  there  are  more  than  50,000  cretins 

action ;  warm  clothing;  gynmastio  exercises  of  on  the  continent.    Several  of  the  smaller  gov 

the  simplest  character,  passing  on  to  those  more  emments  of  Germany  have,  however,  taken 

difficult  and  fatiguing  as  they  can  be  borne ;  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  organization  of 

the  adminbtration  of  some  of  the  mineral  ton-  cretin  hospitals. 

ics ;  nourishing  and  abundant,  but  simple  food ;  GREIJSE,  a  department  of  central  France, 
iodine  in  some  form,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  ad-  traversed  by  the  river  Oreuse,  from  which  it  de- 
ministration  of  some  of  the  phosphates  to  give  rives  its  name,  and  by  other  streams,  noae  of 
more  firmness  to  the  bony  structure.  Galvanism  which  are  here  navigable ;  area,  2,138  sq.  m. ; 
and  electro-magnetism  are  also  of  benefit.  As  pop.  in  1856,  278,889.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  a  and  contains  granite,  coal,  gypsum,  and  potters' 
combination  of  rachitis  (rickets)  with  retarded  clay.  The  soil  is  poor,  except  in  the  N.  E.  part ; 
mental  development,  the  bodily  treatment  must  agriculture  is  backward ;  the  climate  is  damp  and 
resemble  as  &r  as  possible  that  ordinarily  adopt-  changeable ;  and  the  domestfc  animals  are  of  an 
ed  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis  and  other  scrof-  inferior  breed.  The  crops  of  grain  are  insufficient 
ulous  affections.  The  effi:>rt  to  develop  the  for  domestic  consumption.  Fruit,  rape  seed,  and 
mind  must  follow,  and  with  considerable  inter-  hemp,  however,  are  raised  abundantly,  and  quan- 
Val,  the  attempt  to  restore  the  body  to  a  healthy  titles  of  honey  are  collected.  The  chief  manufac- 
oondition.  The  method  of  training  for  this  pur-  tures  are  carpets,  tapestry,  coarse  woollen  goods, 
pose  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  we  instruction  cotton,  leather,  paper,  glass,  and  porcelain. 
of  idiots.  The  measure  of  success  has  been  some-  Hiere  are  no  canals,  but  the  department  is  tra- 
what  greater  than  with  idiots,  partly  perhaps  versed  by  a  railway  from  Chdteauroux  to  Li- 
from  the  fact  that  instruction  has  usually  been  moges.  It  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  25 
commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  partly  be-  cantons,  and  261  communes.  Capital,  Garret. 
cause  the  mental  paralvsis  (if  we  may  be  allowed  OREUTZ,  Gustaf  Filip,  count,  a  Swedish 
the  expression)  was  less  profound  than  in  the  poet  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Finland  in  1726, 
case  of  the  idiot.  The  idea  of  restoring  the  died  in  1785.  His  poems  were  published  in 
cretin  to  health  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  1795,  including  Atis  og  Camilla,  a  pastoral 
mental  faculties  had  occurred  to  several  indi-  epio  in  6  cantos.  While  Swedish  ambassa- 
viduals^  and  had  been  made  the  topic  of  some  dor  to  Paris,  he  concluded,  April  8,  1783,  a 
essays  m  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  commercial  treaty  with  Beajamin  Franklin,  as 
by  Fod6r6,  Wenzel,  Vir6y,  Abercrombie,  and  representative  of  the  United  States.  On  his  re- 
others  ;  yet  no  systematio  effort  for  ^e  purpose  turn  to  Stockholm  he  was  appointed  minister 
was  made  till  1889,  when  Dr.  Guggenbtlhl  un-  of  foreign  affairs,  and  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
dertook  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  sity  of  Upsal.  Gustavus  III.  purchased  his 
the  care  and  cure  of  cretins.  He  located  tiiis  library,  which  is  now  in  the  palace  of  Haga,  and 
institution  on  the  Abendberg,  in  the  canton  of  on  Apnl  26, 1786,  the  king  in  person  pronounced 
Bern,  in  1840,  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  his  eulogy,  before  a  chapter  of  the  Swedish 
work  of  their  training.  That,  like  the  good  order  of  the  seraphim,  of  which  Creutz  was  a 
abb6  de  Tfip^  whom  in  many  respects  he  re-  member. 

Bibles,  his  enthusiasm  may  at  times  have  led  OREUZER,  Geobo  Friedbich,  a  German 
him  to  reg^  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  phUologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Harbarg, 
pupils  as  beyond  what  they  had  actually  at-  March  10,  1771,  died  in  Heidelberg,  Feb.  16, 
tained,  and  to  mistake  answers  learned  by  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder,  com- 
rote  for  the  results  of  mental  activity,  is  very  menced  his  studies  in  his  native  city,  and  corn- 
possible  ;  but,  granting  all  that  his  detractors  pleted  them  at  the  university  of  Jena.  After 
say  to  be  true,  he  has  undoubtedly  restored  ms  return  to  Marburg  he  was  appointed  to  a 
many  of  this  abject  and  degraded  dass  to  Intel-  professorship  of  Greek,  and  subsequently  of  rhet- 
Hgence,  activity,  and  life.  There  are  now  5  orio,  poetry,  and  Greek  literature,  which,  how- 
other  institutions  on  the  continent  expressly  for  ever,  ne  soon  gave  up,  having  accepted  in  1804 
the  treatment  of  cretins,  aside  fi'om  those  in-  the  professorship  of  philology  and  ancient  liter- 
tended  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  aiid  imbe-  ature  at  tiie  xmiversity  of  Heidelberg.  Here  he 
ciles  not  affected  with  iveti  They  are  Dr.  remained  industriously  engaged  as  a  teacher 
Erienmayer's  at  B  \\  .  a>  srSOi  Is;  till  1845,  and  as  an  author  to  the  end  of  his 
Dr.  Zemmer's  at  1  m-  life.  The  philological  seminary,  which  was 
pUs;  Dr.  MtiOat^  founded  at  Heidelberg  in  1807  according  to  his 
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plans,  has  since  exercised  a  marked  influence  board.     Fonr-handed  cribba^^e  is  played  bj  4 

upon  that  branch  of  science  in  Germany.    His  persons  in  partnership  of  2  aiKl  2,  as  in  whists 
literary  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  "Symbolics  and       ORIGHTON,  James,  commonly  called  the 

Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Nations,  and  particn-  '^  admirable  Orichton/'  bom  probably  in  the 

arly  of  the  Greeks"  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1810-'12;  castle  of  Cluny,  in  Scotland,  Ang.  19,  1660, 

8d  edition,  4  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Darmstadt,  1837-  died  in  Hantna,  July  8,  1688.    He  was  of  hi^ 

'44).    This  work,  which  contends  for  a  bold  descent,  his  father  being  lord  advocate  of  Soot-' 

and  mystical  theory  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  land,  and  his  mother  being  a  Stuart  of  the  lin- 

and  oriental  origin  of  the  Greek  mythological,  eage  of  the  reigning  family.    He  was  educated 

or  rather  theological  systems,  drew  upon  the  in  Perth,  till  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 

author  a  series  of  critical  attacks  from  G.  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  then  reputed 

Hermann,  J.   H.  Yoss   (in  the   *^ Letters   on  the  first,  school  of  philosophy  in   Scotland. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,"  and  in  the  letter  to  Creu-  Aldus  Manutius  mentions  Rutherford,  Buchan* 

zor  ^^  On  the  Essence  and  Treatment  of  Mythol-  an,  Hepburn,  and  Robertson  aa  eminent  schol- 

ogy"),  Lobeck,  and  a  host  of  minor  writers.  The  ars  who  were  his  masters.    His  ardor  in  studj 

most  remarkable  of  his  other  publications  are :  and  progress  in  knowledge  were  astonishing. 

the  edition  of  Plotinus's  Opera  Omnia  (8  vols..  In  his  12th  year  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 

Oxford,  1835) ;  those  of  Cicero's  De  Natura  of  arts ;  in  his  14th,  that  of  master ;  and,  though 

JDeorum,  Be  DivinatUme^  JDe  Legibtis,  Be  JKe-  the  voungest  of  all,  he  was  then  esteemed  2e 

publica,  <&c.,  executed  in  conjunction  with  G.  H.  third  scholar  in  the  university.     Before  his 

Moser ;  "  Historical  Art  of  the  Greeks"  (Leip-  17th  year,  according  to  the  current  narrative, 

sic,  1803);  BionysuSy  seu  Commentationes  de  he  had  mastered  the  whole  circle  of  science, 

Rerum  Bacehicarum  OriginUms  et  Oat»ia  (2  could  speak  and  write  10  languages,  had  ex- 

vols.,  Heidelberg,  1808);  "Sketch  of  Roman  cellent  skill  in  painting,  drawing,  riding,  feno* 

Antiquities,"  (2d  edition,  1829);   "Gontribu-  ing,  dancing,  singing,  and  plajring  on  mud- 

tions  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rome  ^*  cal  instruments,  and  possessed  extraordinary 

(1836;  French,  in  the  MSmoirea  de  VinBtitut  physical  beauty,  symmetry,  and  strength.    He 

royaly  1840)  ;  "  Contributions  to  the  Gallery  of  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  according 

Ancient  Dramatists*'  (1839);  his  autobiog^ph-  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  who  is  supported  by 

ical  works  entitled  "  From  the  Life  of  an  Old  no  other  authority,  immediately  determined,  in 

Professor"  (1848),  and  "  Paralipomena  of  the  compliance  with  media3val  scholastic  usage,  to 

Life  of  an  Old  Professor"  (1858) ;  "  Contribu-  challenge  the  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the 

tions  to  the  History  of  Classical  Philosophy"  city  to  a  public  disputation.    To  this  end  he 

(1854).    A  collection  of  his  "  New  and  Correct-  affixed  placards  to  the  gates  of  the  different 

ed  Works"  (1837-64)  contains  a  new  edition  schools,  halls,  and  colleges  of  the  university; 

of  his  German  writings.    Several  of  his  works  and  to  the  pillars  before  the  houses  of  men  of 

have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  learning,  inviting  all  learned  persons  to  meel 

CKECZNACH,  a  Prussian  town  and  water-  him  on  that  day  6  weeks,  before  9  o'clock  in 

ing  place  in  the  district  of  Coblentz,  picturesque-  the  morning,  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where 

ly  situated  on  the  river  Nahe,  8  m.  from  Bing-  he  would  ^^  be  ready  to  answer  to  what  should 

en,  pop.  about  9,000,  with  extensive  saltworks  be  propounded  to  him  concerning  any  science^ 

in  the  neighborhood,  and  saline  springs,  which  liberal  art,^  discipline,  or  faculty,  practical  or 

arc  chiefly  used  for  the  cure  of  scrofulous  dis-  theoretic,  not  excluding  the  theological  or  juris- 

eases.   In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  prudential  habits,  though  ^rounded  but  up<Hi 

of  Ebernburg,  destroyed  by  the  French  towud  the  testimonies  of  Grod  and  man,  and  that  in 

the  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  former  times  a  any  of  these  12  languages:  Hebrew,  Syriao, 

place  of  refuge  for  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Melanch-  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 

thon,  and  other  friends  of  Franz  von  Sickingen,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and   Slavonian,  in 

to  wliom  it  then  belonged.  either  prose  or  verse,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

CKEWE,  a  market  town  of  Cheshire,  England,  disputant."  The  intervfd  he  passed  in  hawking, 
82  m.  S.  E.  of  Liveroool,  and  important  as  a  di-  hunting,  tilting,  throwing  the  lance,  games  of 
verging  point  of  5  lines  of  railway,  leading  to  chance,  and  other  amusements  of  the  gay  city, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Chester,  and  oUier  provoking  the  satire  of  the  students  by  his  non- 
large  towns.    Pop.  in  1851,  4,491.  chalance ;  but  on  the  appointed  day  he  encoun- 

CRIBBAGE,  a  game  at  cards  played  by  2  tered  the  gravest  philosophers  and  divines  in 

persons  with  a  full  pack  of  52  cards.     The  presence  of  over  8,000  auaitors,  acquitted  him- 

points  constituting  the  game,  61  in  number,  are  self  with  marvellous  learning  during  a  disputa- 

scored  by  pegs  on  a  board  perforated  with  the  tion  of  9  hours  with  the  most  eminent  doctors, 

necessary  number  of'holes,  called  the  cribbage  and  was  presented  by  the  rector  afiiid  the  i|o- 

board.     The  advantage  lies  with  the  dealer,  clamations  of  the  assembly  with  a  diamond  ring 

who  makes  up  a  8d  hand  for  himself,  called  the  and  a  purse  full  of  gold.    From  this  time  he 

crib,  partly  out  of  the  hand  of  his  opponent,  to  was  known  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  admirable." 

offset  which  the  latter  at  the  commencement  On  the  very  next  day  he  entered  a  tilting  match 

of  the  game  is  entitled  to  score  3  points.    There  at  the  Louvre,  and  bore  off  the  ring  from  all 

is  a  variety  of  this  game  called  8-handed  crib-  competitors.     After  serving  two  years  in  the 

bage,  played  by  8  persons  'vyth  a  triangular  eivil  wars  and  distinguishing  himself  alike  for 
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martial  and  mental  prowess,  be  proceeded  to  by  blood,  and  bad  recently  slain  tbe  8  best 
Italy,  and  was  in  Rome  in  1580.  There,  ac-  swordsmen  in  that  city.  Orichton,  having 
cording  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  bnt  partially  challenged  him,  is  said  to  have  shown  sn<£ 
snpported  by  Boccalini,  he  gave  another  de-  dexterity  in  the  fight  that  he  seemed  but  to  be 
monstration  of  his  talents  and  knowledge  in  a  in  play,  and  at  length  to  have  pierced  the  heart 
disputation  before  the  pope  and  all  the  highest  of  his  opponent  while  ^^  his  right  foot  did  beat 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  universities.*  the  cadence  of  the  blow."  There  is  other  evi- 
His  challenge  was :  Nos  Jacobus  Criehtcnus^  dence  that  Crichton  was  attracted  to  Mantua, 
Seottis,  euicunque  ret  propositai  ex  improviso  and  that  the  duke  of  that  city  made  him  pre- 
respoTidebimus,  He  soon  proceeded  to  Venice,  ceptor  of  his  son,  a  riotous  and  passionate  youth. 
where  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  Aldus  Mann-  For  the  amusement  of  his  patron,  he  composed 
tins  the  younger  gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  comedy,  in  which  he  himself  represented 
that  celebrated  pnnter,  and  where  he  was  mti-  16  different  characters  with  wonderful  effect, 
mately  associated  with  Sperone  Speroni,  Lo-  and  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  in- 
renzo  Massa,  and  Giovanni  Donati.  He  was  genious  satires  ever  made  upon  the  follies  of 
presented  to  the  doge  and  senate,  and  delivered  mankind.  Thb  was  the  last  display  of  his  ex- 
Defore  them  an  oration  which  was  equally  ap-  traordinary  talents  and  endowments,  and  im- 
plauded  for  its  brilliant  eloquence  and  consum-  mediately  preceded  his  tragic  death.  On  a 
mate  grace.  He  also  disputed  on  q^uestions  of  night  of  the  carnival  he  was  assailed  in  the 
divinity,  philosophy^  and  mathematics,  with  so  street  by  8  armed  persons  in  masks.  Turn- 
much  ability  that  Imperiali  says  "  he  was  es-  ing  upon  them  with  his  sword,  he  at  length 
teemed  a  prodigy  of  nature."  After  residing  disarmed  the  principal  aggressor,  who  proved 
for  4  months  in  Venice,  where  he  suffered  a  to  be  his  pupil,  the  son  of  the  duke.  Crich- 
severe  iUness,  he  went  in  1681  to  Padua,  the  ton  immediately  fell  upon  his  knee,  and  pre- 
fame  of  whose  university  was  then  spread  sented  his  sword  to  the  prince,  who  instantly 
throughout  Europe.  In  honor  of  his  arrival  pierced  him  through  the  body.  In  consequence 
the  learned  men  of  the  place  were  convened  in  of  this  event  the  court  of  Mantua  went  into 
the  house  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  Crichton,  mourning  for  9  months,  and  it  was  said  that 
being  presented  to  them,  began  his  perform-  the  elegies  and  epitaphs  written  on  his  memory 
ances  by  an  elegant  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  and  afoxed  to  his  hearse  exceeded  in  bulk  the 
the  university,  and  the  persons  present.  He  works  of  Homer.  Though  his  splendid  repu- 
then  during  6  hours  disputed  with  the  doctors  tation  and  career  are  linked  with  romance,  and 
on  topics  01  science,  especially  on  the  errors  of  though  the  4  Latin  odes  and  the  few  prose 
Aristotle  and  his  interpreters,  delighting  the  fragments  which  alone  remain  of  his  composi- 
assembly  as  much  by  his  modesty  as  by  his  tions  do  not  convey  an  impression  of  remarka- 
wonderful  learning  and  judgment.  In  conclu-  ble  powers,  yet  the  historical  evidence  is  suffi- 
don  he  gave  an  extemporaneous  oration  in  cient  to  prove  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary 
praise  of  ignorance,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  person  in  respect  of  capacity  and  energy,  and 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  reconciled  that  he  possessed  wonderful  proficiency  in 
his  audience  to  their  inferiority.  Some  one  science,  literature,  and  gentlemanly  accom- 
having  charged  him  with  being  a  literary  im-  plishments. — Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  "  Discov- 
postor  whose  attainments  were  only  superficial,  ery  of  a  Most  Exquisite  Jewel "  (London,  1652) 
he  caused  a  placard  to  be  posted,  in  which  he  was  written  about  70  years  after  Orichton^s 
undertook  to  re^te  innumerable  fallacies  of  death,  and  abounds  in  extravagant  opinions; 
Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  and  to  answer  his  his  unsupported  testimony  is  therefore  not  au- 
antagonists,  on  any  topic  which  they  might  thoritative.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  *'  Lives  of 
propose,  either  in  the  common  logical  way,  or  Scotch  Writers,"  quotes  from  Pasquier  an  ac- 
according  to  the  secret  doctrine  of  numbers  count  of  the  exploits  at  Paris  of  a  wonderfal 
and  mauematical  figures,  or  in  any  one  of  a  youth,  which  might  have  applied  to  Orichton, 
hundred  different  species  of  verse.  The  trial,  but  that  the  year  1446  is  given  as  the  date  of 
before  an  audience  containing  many  competent  his  appearance.  Neither  Tytler,  Pennant,  nor 
judges  of  such  pretensions,  was  held  in  the  Dr.  Jonnson  (81st  "  Adventurer")  made  rigor- 
church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  where  for  8  ous  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities.  The 
days  the  young  man  maintained  his  proposi-  chief  contemporary  evidence  is  given  by  Aldus 
tions  with  such  spirit  and  energy  before  an  Manutius,  who  was  indisputably  a  witness  of 
immense  concourse  of  people  that  he  is  said  Orichton^s  intellectual  exertions  at  Venice  and 
to  have  obtained  praises  more  magnificent  Padua,  and  whose  Paradoxa  Ciceronis  has  been 
than  were  ever  before  heard  by  men«  This,  the  foundation  of  subsequent  biographies.  An 
the  last  of  his  scholastic  contests,  was  s^led  Italian  broadside  printed  at  Venice  in  1680, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  who  was  a  spectator  of  his  discovered  by  Tytler,  confirms  the  current  ac- 
triumph,  a  "  miraculous  encounter."  He  pro-  count  of  Crichton's  accomplishments.  Im- 
oeedea  from  Venice  to  Mantua,  where,  accord-  periali,  in  his  Mumum  Eistoricum  (Venice, 
ing  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  as  much  a  fabler  X640),  gives  information  derived  from  his  father, 
as  a  historian,  he  fought  a  famous  gladiator,  who  as  a  youtli  had  seen  Orichton  at  Padua, 
who  had  foiled  the  ablest  masters  of  fence  in  Scaliger  also  relates  traditions  of  him  as  a 
Europe,  who  had  marked  his  way  to  Mantua  !*  very  wondezM  genius  "  which  he  obtained 
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in  Italy.    There  are  several  other  confirmatory  pression  prevalent  in  France,  •*  iSDj  wm  *  crick- 
allusions  to  him  in  writings  belonging  to  the  et  ;^'  in  England  the  people  are  more  apt  to  ai^ 
first  half  century  alter  his  death.  ^  merry  as  a  cricket."    Their  holes  are  made  ^ 
ORICKET,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  order  first  horizontal  and  then  vertical,  and  they  r^ 
orthoptera^  the  group  saltat&ria,  and  the  family  treat  into  them  backward ;  they  eat  graaB,  seedi^ 
acJittadcR,    Like  other  insects  of  the  order,  the  and  fruit,  carrying  them  to  their  holes ;  ih^ 
crickets  have  straight  wings,  which,  when  not  are  fond  of  drinfing  the  dew  on  leaves  and 
in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  along  the  back,  the  flowers,  but  are  very  careful  to  avoid  wetting 
upper  wings  having  a  narrow  border  which  is  themselves  in  their  Journeys.    The  young  live 
folded  down  so  as  to  cover  also  the  sides  of  the  together  in  peace  under  stones  and  sticks,  bat 
body ;  the  jaws  move  transversely  like  those  of  when  they  have  attained  the  ftiU  rize  they  sie 
beetles ;  they  do  not  undergo  a  complete  meta-  constantly  fighting  with  each  other ;  the  field 
morphosis,  the  young  resembling  the  parents  crickets  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in  ridding  a 
except  tliat  they  have  no  wings;  in  the  pupa  dwelling  of  house  crickets,  the  larger  instantly 
state  they  have  the  rudiments  of  wings,  eat  vo-  declaring  war  against  the  smaller  species  and 
raciously,  and  grow  rapidly.    In  the  saltatorioy  driving  them  out.    The  boys  in  Germany  sie 
which  include  also  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  the  very  fond  of  keeping  crickets  in  boxes  for  tfas 
tliighs  of  the  hind  legs  are  greatly  developed,  sake  of  their  song,  and  for  the  purpose  of  msk* 
enabling  them  to  take  long  leaps.    In  the  fam-  ing  them  fight ;  what  the  game  cock  is  to  the 
Uy  to  which  the  cricket  belongs,  the  wing  cov-  Havanese,  and  the  bull-dog  to  the  En^ish,  the 
ers  are  horizontal,  the  antenna)  long  and  taper-  cricket  is  to  the  youth  of  Germany ;  accordiDg 
ing,  the  feet  3-jointed  (except  cscanthus,  which  to  the  direction  in  which  they  meet,  they  wm 
has  4  joints  to  the  hind  feet),  2  tapering  downy  butt  like  rams,  kick  like  horses,  or  scratch  like 
bristles  at  the  end  of  the  body,  between  which,  cats,  never  ceasing  till  one  leaves  the  field  ot  is 
in  the  females,  Uiere  is  a  long  and  sharp  piercer,  disabled.    There  are  several  species  of  cridoet 
The  common  house  cricket  of  Europe  (acheta  in  America,  though  there  is  no  house  cricket 
domeatica^  Linn.)  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  yel-  Our  common  field  species  {A,  abbreviatOf  Hsr* 
lowish  or  clay  color  mixed  with  brown ;   it  ris)  is  named  from  the  shortness  of  its  vnngi^ 
dwells  in  the  cracks  of  walls  and  floors,  and  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  wing  coren ; 
in  warm  places,  as  the  vicinity  of  ovens,  where  it  is  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  black,  with  abrown« 
it  remains  concealed  during  the  day,  coming  ish  tinge  at  the  base  of  Uie  wing  covers,  and  a 
forth  at  night  in  search  of  bread,  meal,  and  al-  pale  line  on  each  side  most  distinct  in  the  fo* 
most  any  article  of  domestic  economy  which  male.    Another  species  (A.  ni^t^  Harris)  It 
contains  moisture;    it  is  said  also  to  devour  entirelyblack,  with  very  short  wings,  and  meaB> 
other  insects.    The  female  has  a  long  ovipositor,  uring  |  of  an  inch  in  length.     Crickets  are 
and  the  male  makes  a  loud  noise  or  cnirp  by  generally  nocturnal  and  solitary,  but  some  spe- 
rubbing  the  hard  internal  border  of  one  wing  cies   are  often  seen  in  the  daytime  crawling 
cover  against  a  horny  ridge  on  the  under  sur-  along  our  garden  paths  in  great  numbers.    Our 
face  of  the  other ;  for  this  familiar  sound  the  nocturnal  crickets  do  not  excite  the  same  pleaa- 
cricket  has  been  immortalized  in  the  verse  of  ant  associations  as  the  European  species  do ; 
Cowper  and  the  prose  of  Dickens,  and  its  merry  they  do  not  enter  our  houses  unless  by  accident^ 
chirp  is  interwoven  in  some  of  tlie  most  cheer-  and  their  monotonous  notes,  continued  during 
ing  superstitions  of  England ;  its  very  presence  the  autumn  nights,  are  to  most  persons  disnuu 
in  a  house  was  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  its  fly-  and  sad.    Where  crickets  are  numerous,  th^ 
ing  away  a  very  bad  omen.    It  is  a  most  inde-  injure  vegetation,  eating  the  tenderest  parts  of 
fatignble  musician,  commencing  its  tune  at  twi-  plants,  destroying  great  numbers  of  melons^ 
light  and  keeping  it  up  without  intermission  till  squashes,  potatoes,  &c. ;  they  devour  other  in- 
daybreak ;  its  note  is  so  apecable  to  some  that  sects,  and  thus  in  a  certain  degree  are  of  service. 
it  is  kept  in  cages  by  the  nreside,  as  a  pet  song-  They  maybe  destrovod  by  arsenic  mixed  in  gra* 
ster,  and  Scaliger  is  said  always  to  have  had  a  box  ted  vegetables,  or  m  bottles  partly  filled  with 
of  them  singing  on  his  table,  though  this  last  fiuid,  into  which  they  crowd  to  drink ;  cats  are 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  field  cricket  fond  of  them,  playing  with  them  like  mice  be* 
This  species  (A.  eampestrU^  Fabr.)  is  larger  than  fore  eating  them ;  swine  also  devour  them  ea« 
the  preceding,  of  a  blackish  hue,  with  the  base  gerly.    There  is  here  a  third  species  {A,  tittaUii^ 
of  the  wing  covers  yellowish ;  in  July  the  fe-  Harris,  genus  nemohius  of  Serville),  destitute 
male  lays  about  300  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  of  wings,  varying  in  color  from  rusty  black  to 
16  days ;  the  young  have  no  wings,  and  feed  on  dusky  brown,  with  black  lines  on  the  back  and 
vegetable  matters,  changing  their  skins  before  posterior  thighs ;  it  is  about  f  of  an  inch  long^ 
winter ;  they  remain  torpid  in  winter,  and  be-  social  in  its  habits,  frequenting  the  meadows 
come  perfect  insects  in  the  following  June.  This  and  roadsides  in  the  daytime.    Acre  is  another 
species  is  spread  over  Europe,  where  it  affords  kind  inhabiting  shrubs,  vines,  and  trees,  con- 
great  sport  to  children,  who  hunt  for  it  with  an  cealing  itself  in  the  daytime  among  the  leaves; 
ant  attached  to  a  hair ;  from  the  eagerness  with  these  are  very  noisy,  producing  their  sounds  by 
which  it  comes  out  of  its  hole  in  the  earth  when  the  rubbing  of  the  wing  covers,  and  if  one  gete 
any  foreign  body  is  presented  to  it  thus  falling  into  a  chamber  it  will  effectually  prevent  sleep ; 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  IBb  arisen  the  ex-  the  antennas  and  legs  are  very  long  and  sleiider. 
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and  the  piercer  is  only  half  as  long  as  the  body,  played  either  as  "  single  wicket "  or  as  ^^  double 
They  form  the  genus  aeanthut^  and  are  called  wicket."  Single  wicket  requires  one  wicket, 
tree  or  climbing  crickets ;  there  are  8  species  one  popping  crease,  one  bowling  crease,  one 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  (E,  fmeus  in-  ball,  one  bat ;  and  it  may  be  played  by  any 
habits  Massachosetts.  The  male  is  of  a  pale  ivory  number  of  players,  arranged  in  two  sides,  not 
color,  with  the  upper  side  of  the  Ist  joint  'of  exceeding  7  or  8  on  each  side.  The  laws  of 
the  antennas  and  between  the  eyes  ochre  yellow,  this  game  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  double 
and  a  minute  blad:  dot  on  the  under  side  of  the  wicket,  which  is  played  with  one  ball,  2  bats,  2 
1st  and  2d  ioints  of  the  antennas ;  the  length  is  wickets,-  2  popping  creases,  2  bowling  creases, 
about  4  an  mch.  They  sometimes  pierce  peach  and  2  sides  of  players,  one  of  which  must  con- 
twigs  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs,  an^  sist  of  11.  and  the  other,  though  not  limited,  is 
they  injure  tiie  tobacco  plant  by  eating  holes  in  usually  of  the  same  number.  The  laws  of  the 
the  leaves.  They  are  difficult  to  catch,  from  game  in  the  United  States  are  the  same  essen- 
their  extreme  shyness.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  tiallv  as  those  in  England,  and  the  code,  revised 
beginning  of  autumn,  but  are  not  hatched  till  by  tlie  Marylebone  club,  held  as  the  highest  au- 
the  following  summer ;  tliey  attain  maturity  by  thority  in  this  game,  is  as  follows : 
the  Ist  of  August,  and  in  southern  climates  be-  Double  Widta. 
fore  that  time.   The  females  are  the  largest,  and      *  m.   .  «      *     i  v    *i     ♦v    «,  *i. 

^       ^     \,*t.^   j.,»i..  v^«^«*i>   «^«.i«  Q  iUoL^        ^  The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  6|  oz.  nor  more  than 

are  almost  white,  dusky  beneath,  with  8  dusky  6|  ox.,  nor  measure  less  than  9  inches  In  circumference  nor 

stripes  on  the   head  and  thorax,  and  the  wings  >nor«  than  9^  inches.    At  the  becrlnnlng  of  each  innings 

^tK  a  greenish  tinge  and  largetthan  the  covers.  •'J''ifi.»^'^''„^»  S'iSTd  to  Wth  4*  inch.^  n.r  la 

CRICKET,  an  athletio  game  much  played  m  length  88  inches. 

Encland    and   America,    which,    according   to        8.  TTie  stumps  m^t  be  8  in  number,  2T  inches  out  of  the 

^u(,iai«^    «xxx*   ,u^**«»**/w,    TT**.^.  ,    ••.^w  ^*^A.©    w  gy^^^Q^ .  jjj^  ^^^^^  g  jnches  lu  length,  the  stumps  of  equal 

Btrutt.  takes  its  origin  nt>m  the  ancient  game  and  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  ball  fh>m  passing 

of  club-ball,  which  was  played  with  a  straight  *^">^-  ^    ,.  .^  ,     .,      .^.^. 

bat,  but  without  wickets     In  an  illust^tion  tttst^^^^^'^l^^rHT^t^te^^^ 

of  club-ball    found   in   a   Bodleian    MS.  dated  retnm  crease  at  each,  toward  the  bowler  at  right  angles. 

1844,  a  female  is  represented  m  the  act  of  _*^  ,T^®»  P??P*°f  ®'?f*^*'^'V*S^iJ®S\'t?i?  l*'^'^'*;^®*' 

f,  ^^»  .       rr^   »w  •'^r*Y^  w"v  €»vw  vr»  parallel  to  It,  and  unlimited  In  length,  but  not  shorter  than 

throwmg  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  who  elevates  the  bowline  crease. 

his  bat  to  strike  it,  while  behind  the  woman  ^^  The^ckets  must  be  pitched  opposite  each  other  by 

are  other  figures  of  both  sexes  waiting  to  catch  ^^  ^P*^  **  ^*  ^"^  of  22  yards. 

or  stop  it.    By  name,  cricket  cannot  be  traced  Of  the  remaining  rules  we  give  a  brief  ab- 

fnrther  back  than  to  a  passage  in  Phillips's  stract : 

"Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence,"  in  1686.        7.  Neither  party  without  the  consent  of  the  other  shall  al- 

Inthebeginningof  the  last  century,  it  is  alluded  ter  the  ground,  .^.  ^ 

to  in  an  old  ballad  published  by  D%rfey,  "  Of  a  ^^'  "^"^  ^^  P*^^  consenting,  wickets  may  be 

Noble  Race  was  Shenken :"  9.  The  bowler  shall  bowl  with  one  foot  behind  the  bowl- 

tT«.  »..  ♦!.-  r*^**ti^m4-  #!»ii/%»  ^  crease,  and  after  bowling  4  balls  shall  change  wickets. 
??f JSiin\S7i?SJS;vlt  10-  TheSall  must  be  bowled,  not  thrown  o?  jerked;  the 

At  foot-baU  and  at  cricket.  j^^^  ^^  deUvery  must  not  be  above  the  shoulder. 

Of  the  ancient  mode  and  of  the  rules  for  play-        H-  Bowler  at  his  wicket  may  require  striker  to  stand  on 

ing  cricket  but  little  has  come  dowil  to  us;  the  •*?2?'^towler  toeses  the  ban  over  the  striker's  head,  or 

game  is  now  governed  by  a  set  of  laws,  ansmg  bowls  so  wide  that  it  is  beyond  batsman's  reach,  one  run 

from  the  necessitiea  of  the  play  elaborated  by  'Ya'SS."  wilX?4't'in*.'dT.r'^''^d^^^^^ 

nearly  a  century's  practice,  ana  lOrmmg  a  com-  striker  shall  be  allowed  as  many  runs  as  he  can  get,  and 

plete  code.    Till  within  the  last  80  years  cricket  ■tail  not  be  put  out  except  by  running  out 

was  but  rarely  played  in  England,  4ough  there  J^p,^.^^  ^""^"^  ^  "^^  ^'^"^  "^^  '^P*"  "^ 
is  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  existence  as  a  game      15.  The  striker  is  out  if  the  bails  be  bowled  ofr,  or  stump 

in  the  16Ui  century,  and  probably  even  earlier  K^^®?^®?,?**I^,®JF~^?'  v    #  v  *     i.    ^  v  *     *  -»i  * 

AA»  viiv  Avwx  vvuvtu  J,  ouxx  ^/wi/wM^  ^' ^"  *.^« *i w         j^  j^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^  stroko  of  bat  or  hand,  but  not  wrist, 

tuan  tnat.      In  America  its    mtrOdUCtlOn   nas  be  caught  before  it  touch  the  ground,  and  held  ; 

been  quite  recent,  and  it  has  become  generally      H*  S  iP^  8*riWn&  both  feet  are  over  the  popping  crease ; 

1  1        •Ai/.     A.X.    1     1.  A  Tx  •  18.  If  he  knock  down  his  own  wicket : 

popular  only  Wlthm  the  last  4  years.     It  is  now        19.  if  h©  prevent  the  baU  fh>m  being  caught,  the  striker 

the  favorite  outdoor  game,  both  of  town  and  of  the  bail  is  out; 

nnnnfrv       If    laofa    frnm     anrincy    fill     anfnTnn  90.  If  the  ball  be  struck  and  be  strike  it  again; 

country,     it   lasts   irom    spnng    UU    autumn,        21.  if  his  wicket  is  knocked  off  before  he  can  ground  hia 

though  chiefly  played  m  the  latter,  depending  bat  orer  the  popping  crease ; 

a  great  deal  on  the  weather,  as  it  requires  a  g-  K^tSSi^^^k^Si'ffi^^  Tla  the^r^u^^  of 

dry  sod,  as  well  as  freedom  from  any  present  the  oppoaite  party^     *    ^       ^^^^  * 

&11  of  rain.    The  essentials  for  playing  are :  1,  st  fi  he  atop  a  ^1  by  anv  portion  of  his  person,  which 

the  baU;  2,  the  bat;  8,  the  wickets:  4,  a  ^Jsr^^:^^JS:Mi^'^)^ii„^cY.i»^^iia 

field  of  as  short  and  level  tun  as  can  be  obtain-  down  is  out 

ed.    It  is  also  well  to  have  a  Une  of  22  feet  in  ^  ^I^^I^S!^^^^nn^J^^S\T^Stconnted. 

m        .,  *-  «  jio^A«.i.t.  87.  The  striker  being  run  out,  tnat  run  IS  not  counieo. 

length,  and  a  frame  of  wood  6  feet  8  inches  by  SSw  **Lost  bail** being  called,  the  striker  is  allowed  6  runs; 

4  feet,  for  measuring  the  ground  and  fixing  the  {jf^^^JJJj!®  -loSt^^"*^  "^  ^  ^*"*  "*  "**'*  **^  * 

bowling  and  popning  creases,  a  tent  in  case  of  ^!*tii©  bowler  may  put  striker  out  if  before  delivery  the 

rain,  scoring  DOOKS,  gloves  and  leg  guards  to  ttrlker  is  beyond  the  popping  crease.  .     _     .  ^ 

nmi^fc  tliA  hflnfla  Ami  Iaita  in  fast  lw)wlin9   ftn#l  80.  The  striker  shall  no\  leave  his  wicket  and  return  to  fin- 

inrOCeOC  jne  nanus  ana  leas  m  laSL  DOWUng,  ana  ^  ^^  innings  after  another  has  been  in  without  the  consent 

9ik0a  aboM  to  prevent  suppmg.— The  giune  is  of  the  oppoaite  party. 
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8t  No  snbfititate  sIiaII  be  allowed  without  the  oonaent  of  greatest  score  i8  the  winner.    Two  captains  are 

^^li^^O^'^^yinn^taiBooonsentaatowhatplaceBnb.  J^osen,  one  for  each  side,  generaUy  the  2  hert 

ttttnto  may  have.  howlers,  and  they  choose  their  assistants,  and 

88.  Opposite  party  count  5  if  any  fieldsman  stop  the  baU  ^y^^  ^^j^  ^^y.  respective  places  when  fielding: 

81.  The  ball  having  been  hit.  the  striker  may  g:uard  hia  When  matches  are  made  Dctween  2  clnhs,  the 

wicket  with  his  bat,  or  anv  part  of  his  body,  save  his  hands,  men  are  selected  by  a  committee  from  each 

pJ^.T^?aS^r,r|  a^t-^ISl^'rte  ^:i^  club     one  bowler  at  «  time  is  indtepensaWe, 

not  move  uu  the  ball  be  oat  of  the  bowler's  hands.  who  bowls  4  balls,  called  an  *^  over ;"  then  the 

I?:  li;:S?l^£\S'iSiwSr^'f'pitS?£.f;H&  T^oI*  «i  tl»e  Mdew  walk  ova  to  the  opporito 

88.  They  shall  allow  2  minutes  for  each  striker  to  come  Side,  and  another  OTCr  01  4  DallS  IS  aeuverea 

in,  and  10  minutes  between  each  inninss;  when  they  call  ^m  the  Opposite  wicket  by  another  bowler.  FoT 

"Sl^i.'i^Sf ^r5?^iT.wke?Sut  iuJM.  i»pe.lod  to  fest  bowling  the  men  are  stationed  as  follows : 

by  the  adversaries.  Immediately  behind  the  wicket  is  the  wicket 

40.  If  one  of  the  bowler's  feet  is  not  on  the  ground  behind  ^ ^p^ft-  whoflA  dnfrv  it  la  tn  aton  the  balL  fin  offiea 
the  bowUng  crease,  and  within  the  return  crease,  the  ball  so  *|^P®^l.^f ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  J^P  "*®  X^Z  ^v  i 
delivered  must  bo  declared  by  the  umpiro  '*no  balL*^  01   nO  IltUe  labor  and  nSK,  for  Wnicn  tnOOlar 

41.  If  either  of  the  strikers  run  a  short  run,  it  must  bo  gjoves  and  leg  and  body  guards  are  absolntelj 

*^^''NJSS&«ri2S!'u  showed  to  bet  required.    Behind  the  wicket  keeper  are  the 

48.  No  umpire,  but  with  the  consent  of  both  partiesi  may  long  stop  and  assistant ;  the  short  slip  Is  in  ft 

^^^r  te"!eU«^'5f-4  biu  the  umpire  mu*  cell  l^e  witfc  and  on  Oie  right  of;  the  wicket  keep- 

**over,*'  but  not  until  the  ball  shall  be  finally  settled  in  the  er ;  the  loDg  sbp  IS  m  the  same  line  farther  to 

^i?^S^*P®''l  ^*°*^.f  ^11 « ««  K.11 « i«^.«#w  ««  ^-ii^««r  the  right ;  the  leg  is  behind  and  to  the  left  of 

46.  The  umpire  must  call  "no  ball"  Instantly  on  deuvery      .,         v,  '    ,  °     v  i.*    j  au^  t ^^i^.  ^.^  ^-. 

of  wide  ball  when  it  passes  the  striker.  the  wicket  keeper ;  behmd  the  bowler  and  on 

4ft.  The  players  who  go  in  second  shall  follow  their  in-  tig  left  is  the  long  field  offl  tO  the  bowler's 

i!L'S."xS'p^i?Iir^.t"hlSZZfi'^n?^y-^p'i;.°^  right  the  long  flelj  on;  to  the  right  of  th« 

the  number  shall  bo  60  instead  of  80.  Striker  are  the  mid  wlckct,  cover  pomt,  ana 

lui'b^:  JSTSSttlliTe'J^^A.iiJ?,'^  Sf  *k'**'"  point.    The  dnty  of  these  is  merely  to  ston  ^ 

*^  ball,  and  they  take  their  names  from  the  placee 

.  ^     .V       V  fy.  ^^  K    ,               ^A  assigned.    There  are  2  kinds  of  bowling,  &st 

bo'unrslSliit^ii'e?22'ja}S^^^^  and'slow ;  the  fast  is  aknost  always  "romid- 

and leff stump.  handed;"   the  straight   underhand  balla   are 

2.  T^e  half  must  bo  hit  before  the  bounds  to  enUUe  the  j^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  g^^^.^ .  ^^ere,  however,  the 

striker  to  a  run.  v   n  x    •  ^^     x*.  •'        xi.       •             i.               j*^    ia 

&  When  the  striker  ahall  hit  the  balL  one  of  his  feet  must  ball  twists,  the  matter  IS  mnch  more  Olffionlt. 

be  on  the  ground  and  behind  the  popping  crease,  otherwise  Jj^  round-handed  bowling  the  ball  has  a  tum  0& 

"  i,  When  ^here  are  less  than  5  players  on  a  side,  neither  its  OWn  axis,  independent  of  its  forward  motion, 

byes  nor  overthrows  shall  be  allowed,  nor  shall  the  striker  and  when  it  appears  as  if  mnmng  clear  of  the 

\**TgefeuLSS:nmS?t^ta?ith.b.u»th.tUri«Uc««  wicket,  it  yet  will  twist  and  take. the  onteida 

the  play  between  the  wicket  and  the  bowling  stump,  or  b«-  Stump.     Where  the  bowlmg  IS  sloW,  and  there 

tweon  the  bowling  stump  and  the  bounds.  ja  but  little  hard  hitting,  the  fielders  are  brought 

ft.  If  the  striker  has  made  one  run,  if  he  start  again  he  •      ^        j.   '^      —la  ^-  ^^A.^^ ^  r    — ^ 

must  touch  the  bowling  stump.  nearer  in,  to  get,  if  possible,  near  catches,  from 

T.  The  striker  is  entitled  to  8  runs  for  "lost  ball"  (refer-  the  tendency  of  gOod  slow  balls  tO  rise  if  only 

'^'w£'e:tte«2??m^™tun'-4  pUyem  on  .  Id.  the,,  tipped      The  terms  descriptive  of  the  yarie- 

shall  be  no  bounds;  all  hits,  byes,  and  overthrows  shall  then  ties  of  balls  are  *^  lengths  "  and  '*  not  leugthsu" 

^'^Th'.t.wierto  object  to  the  i.w.  of  double  wicket  «>«  letter  consisting  of  tos^  tioe,  long  hop,  hafir 

la  Not  more  than  one  minute  shall  be  allowed  between  VOlley;  and  ground  ball.     In  DOWiing,  the  bali 

each  ball  should  be  ddivered  with  a  run,  and  should  be 

In  sinde  wicket  the  stumps  are  driven  into  the  held  with  the  seam  across,  so  that  the  ends  of 

ground,  subjctct  to  the  laws  8  and  5  of  double  the  fingers  touch  it — ^The  dress  of  a  cricketer  la 

wicket ;  in  front  a  popping  crease  is  marked  of^  almost  always  a  light  flannel  locket,  with  tron- 

as  in  law  6 ;  at  22  yards^  distance  a  bowling  sers  of  the  same,  or  of  white  duck ;  a  straw  hat 

Btump  is  fixed ;  a  bowling  crease  must  be  mark-  or  light  cap  is  generally  adopted ;  leg  gnarda 

ed  at  the  proper  distance,  as  in  law  4  and  here  and  body  guards  are  used  in  batting  and  wicket 

the  bowler  must  deliver* his  ball,  as  defined  by  keeping ;  and  gloves,  Oxford  shoes,  or  shoes 

laws  9, 10, 12, 18,  and  14.  The  game  is  defended  with  spiked  soles,  complete  the  arrangement, 

by  the  batsman,  or  striker,  who  stands  at  the  ORILLON^  French  flEimily  derived  from  the 

popping  crease.    The  attack  is  conducted  by  Piedmontese  Balbes  who  emigrated  to  France  in 

the  other  side,  placed  in  the  field  according  to  the  15th  century.   I.  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Be&- 

their  numbers. — ^Double  wicket  usually  consists  ton  de  Obillon,  the  hero  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 

of  2  sides  of  11  players  each;  one  of  these  has  II.,  Francis  U.,  Charles  IX.,  Heniy  IIL,  and 

the  innings  by  lot.  and  2  of  their  party  defend  Ilenry  IV.,  bom  atMursin  Provence  in  1641,died 

the  wicket  with  tneir  bats.    By  the  other  side,  in  1615.  He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  name  of  < 

who  are  now  fielding,  the  attack  is  maintained ;  Grillon,  from  a  small  estate  of  that  name  situated 

if  the  bail  is  knocked  o%  or  the  stump  is  bowl-  in  the  present  department  of  Yaucluse.   Having 

ed  out  of  the  ground,  the  striker  is  out,  and  is  become  glorious  by  his  exploitsw  the  name  was 

replaced  by  another  till  all  the  side  are  put  out  adopted  by  the  whole  family.    As  the  youngest 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  is  struck,  each  of  6  brothers,  ho  was  destined  for  the  order  of 

run  counts  one,  and  the  side  which  makes  the  the  knights  of  Malta,  stucUed  with  zeal  and  dili- 
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genoe  at  the  school  of  Avignon,  and  eagerly  The  ohiyalric  bravery  of  Orillon  was  equalled 

parsaed  bodily  and  chivalric  exercises.    Under  byhisgenerosity,  which  prompted  him  even  to 

Francis  de  Lorraine,  doke  of  Guise,  he  completed  pardon  an  attempt  at  his  own  assassination. 

<liis  education  as  a  warrior  and  cavalier  in  his  The  estates  of  the  family  were  inherited  by 

16th  year.    Under  the  command  of  the  duke  he  Thomas,  the  8d  of  the  brothers,  and  made  in 

was  the  first  on  the  walls  of  Calais,  which  had  the  4th  generation  a  duchy  by  Benedict  Xni. 

been  for  2  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  IT.  The  2d  duke  of  Orillon  was  Loms,  bom  in 

and  was  now  taken  after  a  siege  of  8  days  (1568).  1718,  died  in  1796  at  Madrid.    Having  entered 

He  eq^ually  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  the  French  army  at  the  age  of  13,  he  fought  un- 

of  Gumes.    Adored  for  his  extraordinary  brav-  der  Yillars  in  the  campaign  of  1788  in  Italy,  and 

ery  by  the  armv,  he  was  presented  by  his  com-  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.  Entering  the 

mander,  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  Henry  H.,  as  the  Spanisii  service  in  1762,  he  conquered  Minorca 

ohief  instrument  of  his  victories,  and  richly  re-  (1782),  and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  duke 

warded  by  numerous  clerical  estates,  it  being  of  Ms^on,  and  became  captain-general  of  the 

at  that  period  customary  in  France  to  bestow  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murda.  Ria  Mimoirei 

benefices  on  laymen,  to  be  managed  for  their  (Paris,  1791)  contain  many  particulars  valued 

benefit  by  members  of  the  clergy.    In  the  en-  by  men  of  military  science.    HI.  Louis  Av- 

Buing  civil  wars  of  France  he  served  against  toinb  Frakqois  db  Paule  de  Obuxon,  duke  of 

theHuguenots,  defeating  the  conspiracy  or  Am-  Mahon  and  grandee  of  Spain,  son  of  the  preced- 

boise,  formed  against  the  Guises  (1560),  and  ing,  bom  in  1775,  died  in  1832.    Made  a  colonel 

fighting  in  thebattlesofRouen,Dreux,  St.  Denis,  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was 

Jamac,  Moncontour,  and  St.  Jean  d'Anff^y.  captured  with  his  regiment  on  the  invasion  of 

As  a  knight  of  Malta  he  fought  under  Don  John  France  in  1 794.  After  the  peace  he  served,  with 

of  Austria  at  Lepanto,  against  the  Turks  (1571),  the  permission  of  his  government,  as  volunteer 

was  wounded,  and  sent  with  the  news  of  the  under  Moreau ;  then  again  in  Spain,  where  he 

victory  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Pope  Pius  became  commander  of  a  division,  governor  of 

y.    Already  called  "  the  brave  "  by  the  court  Tortosa,  and  in  1807  captain-generaf  of  Guipuz- 

of  France,  and  ^*  the  man  without  fear ''  by  the  coa^  Alava,  and  Biscay,  in  which  capacity  he 

army,  he  became  the  object  of  general  admira-  flaitnfullyguarded  the  northern  fortresses  against 

tion.    He  now  had  his  first  duel  with  Bus^  thegeneraJsof  Napoleon,  until  he  was  expressly 

d'Amboise,  who,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  asked  commanded  by  the  king,  who  rejected  his  wam- 

him  hauffhtily :  **  What  is  the  hour  V^  and  was  ings,  to  surrender  them  to  the  French.  After  the 

answered:    ^^The  hour  of  your  death!"     He  fall  of  the  Bourbons  he  swore  allegiance  to  Jo- 

afterward  saved  the  life  of  Bussy,  and  won  seph,  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  was  made  lieu- 

his  friendship.  He  took  no  part  in  the  massacre  tenant-general  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  succes- 

of  St.  Bartholomew's  (1572),  which  he  free-  sively  captain-general  of  Navarre,  Toledo,  and 

ly  condemned  though  he  continued  to  serve  Guenca.    Proscribed  by  the  returning  Bourbons 

against  the  Huguenots.    The  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1814,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained, 

brother  of  the  king,  having  been  elected  king  and  received  the  title  of  lieutenant-general.  Of 

of  Poland  (1578J)  ^fter  the  extinction  of  the  the2sonsof  his  brother,  F£lixDoroth£e,  who 

house  of  Jagiello,  he  followed  him  to  that  was  peer  of  France,  and  died  in  1820,  one  served 

country  through  Germany,  where  he  defended  under  the  restoration,  in  the  army,  and  as  peer 

Ms  dignity  against  the  insults  of  the  ujMttttd  of  France,  the  other  under  Napoleon  and  the 

Protestants,  and  on  his  flight  thence,  wn^  he  restoration. 

succeeded  as  Henry  HI.  to  the  throne  of  France.  GRIMEA.  a  peninsula  forming  the  southern 

On  his  return  he  was  distinguished  with  new  extremity  of  t^e  Russian  empire  in  Europe.    It 

honors  by  the  cities  of  Venice  and  Lyons.  When,  extends  between  lat.  44^  and  46^  N.  and  long, 

after  the  battle  of  Ooutras  (1587),  Henry  HI.  82°  and  87°  E. ;  greatest  extent  from  E.  to  W . 

openly  commenced  hostilities  against  the  league,  190  m.,  from  N.  to  S.  123  m. ;  area  about  8,000 

and  the  states  assembled  at  Blois  decreed  the  sq.  m.    This  peninsula  is  connected  with  the 

assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fol-  main  body  of  the  empire  by  the  narrow  Isth- 

lowed  his  father  in  the  leadership  of  the  CatJio-  mus  of  Perekop,  the  breadth  of  which  is  less 

lies,  the  monarch  ofiTered  Grillon  the  honor  of  than  5  m.    Though  only  the  260th  part  of  Eu- 

kniing  the  duke,  which  he  refused.    He  after-  ropean  Russia,  the  Crimea,  in  consequence  of  its 

ward  fought  for  the  king  against  the  league,  geographical,  commercial^  and  strategeticalposi- 

and,  after  theassassinationof  Henry  HI.,  served  tion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 

witn  equal  fidelity  the  new  king,  Henry  lY.  the  empire,  commanding  as  it  does  the  naviga- 

The  battle  of  Ivry  (1590)  ended  his  services  id  tion  of  the  Black  sea.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  550 

the  civil  wars.     Henry  lY.,  who  called  him  m.    Along  its  N.  E.  shore  there  extends  a  long 

'Uhe  brave  of  the  brave,^'  said:    **I  have  andnarrowinlet  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  from  which 

never  feared  any  but  Grillon  ;"   and  wrote  it  is  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  or  rather  a 

to  him  after  the  battle  of  Arques:   '*  Hang  sand  bar,  about  70  m.  in  lengUi  and  1  to  1|  m. 

yourself   Grillon;  we   have  conquered  with-  in  breadth.    This  inlet  is  so' shallow  that  in 

out  you."    In  the  war  against  Spain,  Grillon  some  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  morass, 

was  active  again.    The  peace  of  Savoy  ended  and  its  very  name  (Sivash,  or  Putrid  sea)  indi- 

hismilitaiy  career,  when  he  retired  to  Avignon,  oates  its  general  aspect.    The  eastern  part  of  the 
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Crimea  forms  a  minor  peninsola,  stretching  ket  of  Moscow.  All  the  Tarions  Idnda  of  graiOi 
eastward  to  the  strait  of  Yenikale,  the  Gimme-  inclnding  maize,  also  peas,  hemp,  and  iobaooo^ 
rian  Bosporus  of  the  ancients.  While  the  N.  por-  are  grown  in  the  fields ;  olives,  melons,  Water* 
tion  of  the  peninsula  is  only  a  continuation  of  melons,  gourds,  cucnmhers,  in  gardens ;  qoinoei^ 
the  steppes  of  S.  Russia,  barren,  cheerless,  and  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  chenies,  molberriei^ 
swept  by  chilling  winds,  the  S.  portion,  sloping  walnuts,  hazlenuts,  chestnuts,  are  among  the 
from  a  mountain  chain  which  stretches  from  Se-  vegetable  products  of  the  Crimea.  Of  wild  anl- 
bastopol  to  Eafia  as  a  barrier,  enjoys  a  semi-  mius,  only  deer,  wolves,  badgers,  foxes,  hares^ 
tropical  climate  and  a  great  richness  and  variety  weasels,  and  jerboas  are  found ;  camels  are 
of  vegetation.  Hence  the  N.  portion  has  from  employed  on  Uie  northern  steppea,  where  also 
time  immemorial  been  occupied  by  nomadic  buffaloes  and  oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  are  raised. 
tribes,  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  cattle-  The  horses  of  the  Crimea  are  more  remark- 
raising  ;  while  on  the  S.  slope  higher  forms  of  able  for  activity  and  intelligence  than  beaa- 
culture  have  been  developed  by  the  Greeks,  the  tv.  The  birds  most  common  are  crowsi  owla^ 
Genoese,  the  Tartars,  ana  the  Russians,  succes-  thrushes,  blackbirds,  partridges,  quails^  king- 
sively.  There  is  only  a  comparatively  narrow  fishers,  pigeons,  and  poultry,  geese,  swans,  diicki^ 
belt  of  arable  soil  on  the  northern  slope,  and  on  teals,  gulls.  Among  the  insects  the  hideous 
this  belt  the  most  important  towns  are  situated,  rana  varidbiliSj  scorpions,  tarantula  spidera,  and 
such  as  Sebastopol,  Bakhtchissarai  (the  old  capi-  scolopendras  may  be  mentioned.  Bees  are  abnn- 
tal  of  the  Tartar  rulers),  Simferopol,  StarolKrym,  dant;  so  are  fish  on  the  coast,  but  not  in  the 
and  Karasoo-Bazor.  To  the  northward  of  this  belt  rivers.  The  production  of  grain  increased  from 
extends  the  steppe,  its  monotony  relieved  only  by  850,000  quarters  in  1841  to  850,000  in  1851« 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  thousands  of  cranes.  Agriculture  is  most  developed  in  the  district  of 
storks,  and  gulls,  swarming  around  the  salt-  Berdiansk,  peopled  by  foreign  settlers.  The 
water  lagoons  and  marshes.  The  mountain  chain  Crimea  possessed  in  1851  about  2,000,000  sheep^ 
(Jaila),  mentioned  before,  appears  to  be  a  west-  half  of  which  were  fine-wooled,  86,700  horses^ 
ern  continuation  of  the  Caucasus,  from  which  it  and  248,260  homed  cattle.  The  salt  manofao- 
is  separated  only  by  the  strait  pf  Yenikale.  Li  ture  is  monopolized  by  government;  the  most 
the  Tchatir-dagh,  or  Tent  mountain  (the  Trapezns  celebrated  salt  mines  are  those  of  Perekop  and 
or  Table  mountain  of  the  ancients),  it  attains  to  Eupatoria.  The  number  of  vines  increased 
an  elevation  of  5,051  feet  above  the  level  of  the  from  5,929,500  in  1882  to  85,577,000  in  1848 ; 
sea,  and  terminates  to  the  southward  of  Sebas-  and  the  entire  vintage  of  the  Crimea  amoonted 
topol  in  the  promontory  called  Crion  Metopon  in  1851  to  about  8,500,000  gallons.  The  Crimean 
(Ram^s  Face)  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ai  Burun  ( Holy  wines  which  are  exported  are  generally  of  a  seo- 
Cape)  by  the  Tartars.  The  S.  coast,  to  which  ondary  quality,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  mixing 
the  principal  chain  sends  several  small  branch-  with  other  wines.  The  vineysrds  of  Prince  Wo- 
es, is  exceedingly  picturesque  in  appearance,  ronzoffare  highly  esteemed,  and  yield  a  sparklimr 
Wherever  the  slope  of  the  hillsides  is  not  too  wine,  something  like  champagne.  The  prindpu 
steep,  they  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  the  articles  of  export  are  salt,  wine,  honey,  wax, 
country  houses  of  the  rich ;  the  vidloys,  watered  leather,  hides,  wool,  lamb  skins,  and  morocoo 
by  numerous  small  streams,  are  carefully  culti-  leather ;  and  an  active  transit  trade  exists,  com, 
vated  and  produce  rich  crops  of  grain  and  fruit ;  seeds,  tallow,  tobacco,  and  silk  being  brou^^ 
the  mountains  abound  in  valuable  timber.  The  here  for  barter  with  European,  and  espedidlj 
N.  steppe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely  Russian  manufacturers. — The  population  of  the 
destitute  of  fresh-water  springs  and  rivers,  and  peninsula  is  a  mixture  of  the  Greek,  Italian, 
its  soil  is  generally  impregnated  with  salt. — The  Tartar,  and  Slavonian  nationalities.  There  are^ 
2  principal  rivers  of  the  Crimea  are  the  Salghir,  beside,  Armenians,  Caraite  Jews,  Greeks,  grp- 
which  rises  from  a  cavern  near  Simferopol,  at  sies,  and  also  9  German  colonies  established  in 
the  northemfoot  of  the  Tchatir-dagh,  and  emp-  1804-^5,  and  reenforced  in  1816-'17  by  1,400 
ties  into  the  Putrid  sea,  and  its  tributary,  the  Swabian  families,  but  numbering  at  present  only 
Karasoo  (Black  Water),  which  xises  from  the  about  1,800.  The  Tartars  ^Mohammedans),  in 
same  mountain  a  little  further  £.  Of  the  small-  former  times  so  numerous  that  they  were  able 
er  streams,  the  Alma,  running  a  little  N.  of  Se-  to  muster  100,000  warriors,  still  constitute  the 
bastopol  from  E.  to  W.,  has  become  widely  principal  part  of  the  population,  the  entire  nnm> 
known  by  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks.  Sept  her  of  which  is  given  at  200,000. — The  Crimea, 
20,  1854. — ^The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  salu-  with  a  part  of  the  province  of  Taurida,  was 
brious  and  d^ghtful  in  the  springtime,  but  ir-  acquired  by  Russia  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
regular  and  generally  very  hot  in  summer,  a  century.  Its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Cim* 
temjKiraturo  of  100°  F.  being  auite  common,  merians,  having  been  driven  out  bv  other  Soy- 
The  autumn  is  considered  unhealthy,  fever  and  thians,  left  only  a  small  remnant  (the  Tanri)  in 
ague  prevailing  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  mountain  recesses,  and  from  them  the  an- 
the  lowlands.  In  winter  the  weather  is  often  cient  name  of  the  country,  Tauris  or  Chersone- 
extremely  severe,  more  so  than  in  most  other  sus  Taurica,  was  derived.  It  was  celebrated  bj 
parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  The  the  legends  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes ;  was  the 
apples  raised  in  the  southern  Crimea  are  ex-  chief  possession  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  the 
oeUent,  and  command  high  prices  in  the  mar-  Bosporus ;  was  held  under  Roman  protootta^ 
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and  STibfldqnently  oonqnered  by  the  barbarian  break  the  aggressive  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
tribes  which  invaded  the  eastern  provinces  of  trenches  having  been  driven  so  near  the  Rns- 
the  Roman  empire.  Early  in  the  middle  ages  sian  defensive  works  that  another  assault  could 
it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Toward  be  ventured,  the  final  bombardment  was  opened 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  Genoese  and  Ye-  Sept.  5,  and  lasted  for  8  days.  On  Sept.  8  the 
netians  obtained  a  foothold.  Kaffa  and  Cherson  Malakoff  and  Redan  were  stormed  and  taken 
were  established  by  the  former,  Tana  by  the  by  the  allies  after  a  desperate  struggle.  The 
latter.  The  Tartars  overran  the  peninsula  in  the  Russians,  after  having  blown  np  their  ezten- 
18th  century,  and  maintained  their  rule  for  more  sive  fortifications  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
than  200  years,  when  they  became  subject  to  the  harbor,  retreated  to  the  north  side,  which  the 
Ottomans.  Still  all  their  municipal  institutions  allies  never  seriously  attempted  to  conquer, 
were  left  undisturbed  by  the  conquerors,  who  The  latter,  having  destroyed  the  costly  docks, 
even  allowed  the  Tartars  to  retun  their  own  arsenals,  and  ship  yards  of  Sebastopol,  remained 
khans  (princes),  though  as  vassals  of  the  sultan,  mactive  in  their  camp,  and,  with  the  exception 
In  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th  century  the  Rus-  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Kertch  on  the  strait 
oans  began  to  covet  the  Crimea,  and  in  1771  they  of  Yenikale,  no  further  feats  of  arms  were  ao- 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  wrest  it  from  Turkey  and  complished.  The  forces  of  the  allies  were  with- 
dothe  it  with  a  nominal  national  independence,  drawn  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1855.  In 
In  1788  the  khan  Shahin  Gherai,  having  been  the  latter  part  of  1858^  two  brothers  of  the  em- 
expelled  from  the  Crimea  by  the  anti-Russian  peror  made  a  tour  of  mspection  in  the  Crimea^ 
party,  ceded  his  country  to  Russia,  and  in  1784  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  was  the  intention 
the  peninsula  and  its  adjoining  provinces  were  of  the  government  to  establish  a  city  like  Se- 
annexed  to  the  empire.  The  peninsula  is  di-  bastopol  at  or  near  the  strait  of  Yenikale. — On 
vided  into  4  districts:  Simferopol,  Feodosia,  April  10,  1856,  Col.  Munro  exhibited  in  the 
Yalta,  and  Eupatoria.  The  capital,  Simferopol,  London  society  of  antiquaries  a  great  number 
has  only  8,600  inhabitants,  and  has  lost  all  ves-  of  relics  discovered  beneath  a  spot  between 
tiges  of  its  former  splendor  as  the  residence  of  Balaklava  and  Sebastopol  which  had  been  used 
the  Tartar  khans.  It  had  been  outgrown  by  throughout  the. war  as  the  provision  depot  of 
Sebastopol  before  the  destruction  of  that  place  the  English  camp.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
in  1855,  and  by  Eupatoria  (Eozlov),  Bakhtchis-  antiquities  was  the  turning  up  of  a  coin  of  Ro* 
saraL  Feodosia,  and  Kertch.  The  latter,  the  manus,  and  at  leng^th  an  oblong  enclosure  was 
old  Panticapmm^  is  almost  the  only  town  in  cleared  out  measuring  150  feet  by  98,  having  at 
Russia  that  is  built  entirely  of  stone ;  its  popu-  one  end  a  circular  fbrm  and  walls  10  feet  in 
lation  amoimts  to  about  10,000  souls.  Karasoo-  thickness,  comprising  a  Cyclopean  wall  and  an 
bazar,  situate  to  the  N.E.  of  Simferopol  and  con-  inner  wall  of  wrought  masonry.  These  re- 
taining about  15,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  mains  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple, 
seat  of  what  little  industry  the  Crimea  can  boast  dating  from  400  to  200  B.  C.  Beside  a  beauti- 
of. — ^The  Crimea  was,  in  1854  and  1855,  the  prin-  fi^  small  female  head  in  terra  cotta,  presumed 
cipal  theatre  of  the  war  between  the  allied  west-  to  be  Astarte  or  some  other  divinity,  which 
em  powers  and  Russia.  The  armies  of  the  allies  has  been  presented  to  the  queen  of  England, 
effected  a  landing  at  the  bay  of  Eupatoria,  Sept.  16  vases  and  fragments  of  pottery,  glass  beads, 
14, 1854.  On  their  southward  march  toward  fibulas,  spear  heads,  and  other  antiquities,  were 
Sebastopol  they  enooxmtered  the  Russian  forces,  discovered  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  Crimea, 
commanded  by  Prince  Mentchikof^  on  the  banks  On  Dec.  5,  1856,  Dr.  Duncan  McPherson,  who 
of  the  Alma.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Sept  had  officiated  as  inspector-general  of  hoq)itals 
20),  in  which  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  of  the  Turkish  contingent,  gave  before  the 
retreat.  On  Sept.  25  the  British  forces  seized  same  society  a  description  of  the  excavations 
Balaklava,  and  on  Oct.  9  the  regular  siege  conducted  under  his  care,  on  the  site  of  Pante- 
of  the  southern  portion  of  Sebastopol  com-  capsQum  and  the  Mons  Mithridates,  in  the  im- 
menced,  the  Russians  having  sunk  vessels  in  the  nlldiate  vicinity  of  Kertch ;  and  has  since  pub- 
entrance  to  the  harbor  and  thus  rendered  the  lished  a  splendid  illustrated  work  in  folio,  with 
city  xmassailable  by  maritime  force.  On  Oct.  drawings  of  tombs  and  other  relics,  including 
25  and  Nov.  5,  the  Russians  vainly  attempted  some  curiously  constructed  chambers.  Many 
to  annihilate  the  besieging  forces  in  tiie  bat-  of  tiiese  antiquities  have  since  been  deposited  in 
ties  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  but  afterward  the  British  musemn. 

confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  defensive,  CRIMINAL  LAW.     This  branch  of  juria- 

their  frequent  sorties  being  intended  more  to  prudence  is  the  earliest  in  development,  but  the 

harass  and  retard  the  siege  than  to  relieve  the  latest  to  be  reduc^  to  a  rational  and  consistent 

place  definitively.  Among  these  conflicts  some  system.    The  predominance  of  penal  laws  may 

assumed  almost  the  character  of  regular  field  be  seen  in  the  early  legislation  of  every  nation, 

battles ;  for  instance,  an  unsuccessful  attack  of  The  reason  is,  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society 

the  French  upon  a  new  redoubt  (Feb.  28, 1855),  personal  violence  is  the  most  pressing  subject 

their  first  assault  upon  the  Malakoff  and  Redan  for  which  laws  are  required.    Laws  are  accord- 

(June  18),  and  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  (Aug.  ingly  enacted  for  the  emergency,  and^  as  might 

16),  in  which  the  Russians,  numbering  50,0^  be  expected,  having  reference  to  the  mimediate 

in&ntry  and  6,000  cavalry,  made  a  last  effort  to  occasion,  they  partite  rather  of  blind  popn* 
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lar  impulse  than  the  calm  deliberation  of  leds-  teristic  of  the  earl  j  adminlBtration  of  erbninil 
lative  wisdom;  not  that  the  laws  are  in  net  law,  viz.:  the  comparative  disregard  of  the  mka 
dictated  bj  the  will  of  the  people,  bat  the  legis-  of  evidence.  The  fact  of  being  charged  with  a 
lators  themselves  are  nnder  the  inflaence  of  the  crime,  especiallj  if  there  be  some  strong  dromn- 
same  pre^jadloes  that  actuate  the  popolar  mind,  stance  of  snspicion,  natorally  induces  a  prrfv- 
The  consequence  is,  that  excessive  severity  at  dice  against  the  accused.  He  is  deemed  gouty 
first  prevails,  which  in  the  course  of  time  is  until  he  proves  himself  innocent ;  contrary  tt> 
meliorated  by  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  the  con-  the  more  humane  axiom  of  a  later  age,  tbiat  a 
trary  extreme  of  undue  laxity  has  in  many  man  is  to  be  deemed  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
instances  succeeded.  The  latter  effect  can  be  to  be  guilty.  The  very  atrocity  of  the  orima 
guarded  against  only  by  a  timely  revision  of  of  which  a  man  is  accused  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  laws,  and  an  accommodation  of  them  to  the  popular  pr^udice,  and  in  a  semi-oivilixed  oom- 
more  humane  views  resulting  from  an  advance  munity  is  almost  equivalent  to  oondemnatioa. 
of  civilization.  But,  as  we  ahall  have  occasion  The  patient  investigation  of  a  case,  the  oareM 
to  dliow  more  particularly  in  the  course  of  this  weighing  of  all  the  evidence,  particularly  that 
article,  the  practiced  wisdom  required  for  such  which  is  derived  from  circumstanoea,  aaid  the 
a  revision  is  the  very  latest  growth  of  civiliza-  impartial  judgment  unswayed  by  popular  ez- 
tion,  and  belongs  to  the  highest  branch  of  po-  citement  or  the  exacerbated  passion  <»  the  in- 
litical  science.  It  has  indeed  been  erroneously  Jured  party,  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
supposed  that  criminal  law  is  extremely  simple  civilization  and  Jurisprudence.  DlustradoDa  of 
as  compared  with  the  laws*relating  to  property,  the  foregoing  remarl^  will  be  found  in  the  penal 
This  idea  has  grown  out  of  the  mot  that  legis-  laws  of  nations  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
lation  respectmg  crimes  has  by  necessity  been  legislation.  The  laws  of  Draco,  whioh  on  a^ 
called  for  when  as  yet  the  state  of  society  was  count  of  their  undiscriminating  severity  wen 
unsettled.  Laws  were  made  for  individual  said  to  have  been  written  in  blood,  are  not  to 
oases,  and  by  consequence  were  destitute  of  be  deemed  the  mere  expression  of  the  cmd 
sound  legal  discrimination;  yet  by  long  use,  and  heart  of  the  legislator,  but  rather  the  reflection 
for  want  of  the  capacity  required  for  system-  of  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  Athenian 
atic  review  and  amendment,  they  have  become  people  at  tiiat  period.  So  the  decemvirs  'wbo 
fixed  in  all  their  incongruity.  This  irregular  prepared  (perhaps  merely  oompiled)  the  IS 
character  of  criminal  laws  is  not  peculiar  to  one  tables  did  not  declare  crimes  nor  impose  pen- 
or  a  few  nations,  but  is  observable  in  all  systems  alties  abhorrent  to  the  popular  dispodtion,  but 
of  jurisprudence  which  have  not  in  a  later  and  rather  were  actuated  by  the  same  impolses 
more  mature  age  undergone  revision.  Hence  and  pr^udices  which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
criminal  law  has  more  a  statutory  or  positive  the  people.  It  was  not  indeed  a  demoeratie 
character  than  the  more  gradually  developed  influence,  for  some  provinons  were  made  eac- 
system  of  laws  affecting  property.  In  the  ah-  pressly  for  the  support  of  patrician  power  over 
sence  of  general  principles  and  of  all  harmo-  the  plebeian  commonalty;  but,  allowing  a  certain 
nizing  method,  each  statute  or  provision  of  law  degree  of  discrimination  in  the  estimaticm  of 
is  isolated,  distinct,  and  positive,  and  therefore  crimes  as  affecting  one  or  the  other  class  politi- 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  aaslogy  and  all  mod-  cally,  the  code  of  the  decemvirs  may  be  aa- 
ification  for  tiie  sake  of  conformity  to  the  sumed  to  be  a  fiedr  expression  of  the  temper  of 
changing  circumstances  of  society.  So  far,  then,  the  Roman  people.  Upon  analysis  of  these 
criminal  law  may  be  said  to  be  simple^  inasmuch  celebrated  laws,  all  the  defects  which  we  have 
as  each  statute  is  the  law  of  the  particular  case  q>ecified  as  incident  to  early  legislation  become 
referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no  expansion  or  re-  apparent.  The  penal  largely  pi^^dominates  over 
production  by  analogy. .  Yet  there  are  prinoi-  the  civil,  and  in  respect  to  crimes  and  their 
pies  applicable  to  this  branch  of  the  law,  which  penalties  there  is  an  absence  of  what  we  should 
ma^,  m  like  manner  as  the  elementary  rules  of  deem  a  just  discrimination  respecting  the  rela- 
dvil  law,  be  developed  into  a  harmonious  %ys-  tive  measure  of  crimes  and  the  puniahment  doe 
tem.  Another  peculiarity  of  criminal  law,  or  to  each,  and  there  is  a  want  of  due  regard  to 
rather  of  its  administration  at  an  early  period,  motives  or  other  palliative  incidents.  ICnti- 
is  the  want  of  discrimination  as  to  Uie  palliative  lation  of  the  person  was  punished  by  thd  re- 
circumstances  of  crime.  Motives  are  compara-  taliatory  infliction  of  the  same  injury  upon  the 
tively  little  considered  in  early  penal  laws,  or  wrongdoer.  A  false  witness  was  to  be  thrown 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  founded  upon  them,  headlong  firom  the  capitol.  The  killing  of  a 
Qibboirs  remark,  tJbat  *^  the  life  or  death  of  man,  or  making  use  of  magical  words  to  hurt 
a  citizen  is  determined  with  less  caution  and  him^  or  the  preparing  of  poison  for  him,  or  ^v- 
delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of  cove-  ing  it  to  him,  were  subject  alike  to  the  peajSktf 
nant  or  inheritance,"  is  true  only  of  a  jurispru-  of  death.  A  parricide  was  a^udged  to  be  sewn 
dence  which  has  retained  its  early  crude  legis-  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  ad- 
lation  respecting  crimes  without  subsequent  dition  to  the  contents  of  the  sack  of  a  ooc^  a 
revision.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  was  the  viper,  a  dog,  and  an  ape,  were  the  fanciful  de- 
state  of  the  English  criminal  law  at  the  time  vices  of  those  who  executed  the  law,  and  not 
Gibbon  wrote,  but  it  has  since  that  time  under-  prescribed  by  the  law  itself^  though  in  the  Ih- 
gone  a  radittd  change.    There  is  a  third  charao-  stitutesof  Justinian  they  appear  as  if  the  whole 
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had  been  oriffinally  so  enacted.  Slander  by  sionally,  as  in  the  case  of  patron  and  dient  It 
words  or  defamatory  verses  was  punished  by  was  a  pecnUarity  of  the  Roman  criminal  law 
beating  with  a  dub,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  th^  however  mild  it  became  in  respect  to 
Gibbon  seem  to  prove  that  the  punishment  ex-  free  citixens,  it  was  enforced  against  daves 
tended  to  death.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  polit-  and  foreigners  with  all  the  stringency  of  its 
ical  law,  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  andent  severity. — The  laws  of  the  Grermanio 
protection  of  the  decemvirs  themselves  against  nations  equally  illustrate  the  propositions  above 
any  rude  complaint  by  the  people.  It  remained,  stated,  and  especially  the  absence  of  all  dassi- 
however,  unrepealed,  though,  like  other  enact-  fication  of  crimes,  and  the  disproportion  of 
ments,  probably  unexecuted,  except  for  tyran-  penalties  to  the  different  degrees  of  moral  tur- 
nical  purposes.  The  treading  down  of  anouer^s  pitude.  The  Salic  law  contdned  8^  penal 
com  neld  at  night  was  punished  with  death;  articles,  and  only  65  on  all  other  subjects.  Of 
but  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  whatever  might  the  penal  laws,  150  related  to  cases  of  robbeiy, 
be  the  value,  was  subject  to  a  mere  fine  of  25  Y4  of  which  referred  to  the  stealing  of  animals; 
pounds  of  brass.  But  the  most  apt  illustration  oases  of  violence  against  the  person  were  the 
of  the  irrational  severity  of  these  laws  was  the  salgects  of  118  articles,  of  which  80  rdated  to 
treatment  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who,  without  mutilation  of  the  person,  and  24  to  violence 
any  other  imputation  of  fraud  than  the  fact  of  against  women.  The  want  of  generalization  is 
owing  the  debt  and  not  having  paid  it,  could  be  noticed  by  Quizot,  as  proving  defect  of  intd- 
taken  home  by  the  creditor  ana  kept  60  days,  lectual  development  and  the  precipitation  of 
fettered  with  irons  not  exceeding  15  poimds  in  the  legislator  in  enacting  laws :  ''Every  case  of 
weight;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  debt  robbery,  of  violence  in  the  very  fact,  is  taken 
remained  unpaid,  he  could  be  brought  before  hold  of  in  order  to  immediatdy  inflict  a  penalty; 
the  people  on  8  market  days,  on  the  last  of  and  there  was  no  idea  but  of  adding  a  new 
which  his  body  could  be  cut  into  pieces  accord-  artide  of  law  whenever  a  new  crime  was  com- 
ing to  the  number  of  creditors,  or,  if  tiiey  pre-  mitted,  however  trifling  its  difference  from 
ferred,  he  could  be  sold  into  foreign  slavery,  those  whidi  had  been  fuready  provided  for." 
The  excessive  severity  of  a  law  defee^  the  very  Yet  these  laws  present  the  same  contrast  that 
object  had  in  view  in  enacting  it.  '*  The  crim-  we  have  seen  in  the  Boman,  in  the  mildness  of 
inal  code  of  the  decemvirs,"  says  (Hbbon,  "was  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  frree  men,  and  the 
abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers,  witness-  cruelty  of  the  punishments  to  which  the  slaves, 
es,  and  judges;  and  impunity  became  the  conse-  and  even  bond  laborers  (pohni),  were  subject, 
quence  of  immoderate  rigor."  Magistrates  were  Composition  (mhrgeld  or  widrigeld),  a  pecu- 
prohibited  from  inflicting  on  a  free  dtizen  any  niary  mulct,  was  the  penalty  enforced  upon  a 
cq>ital  or  even  corporal  punishment.  All  cases  free  man,  varying  in  amount  with  the  atrocity 
affecting  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  offence  ;  but  upon  slaves  and  laborers, 
were,  by  the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  to  be  tried  tortures  and  death  were  freely  inflicted.  Similar 
by  the  eomitia  eentttriata.  The  multiplication  provisions  were  contained  in  the  laws  of  the 
of  these  cases  led  to  the  giving  power  annuaUy  Kipuarian  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
to  the  prffitors  to  sit  in  jud^ent  on  state  of-  Anglo-Siucons.  It  was,  however,  understood 
fences,  with  a  certain  number  of  judges  drawn  that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  refuse 
from  the  rolls  of  dtizens ;  and  new  prestora  composition,  and  to  seek  satis&ction  by  his 
were  appointed  with  special  powers  for  tihetrial  own  hand ;  which  last  alternative  was  regulated 
of  offences  relating  only  to  individuals.  There  by  certain  rules,  and  hence  received  the  desig- 
was  a  general  amelioration  of  the  laws  by  the  nation  of  judicial  combat  This  was  a  peculiar 
operation  of  these  different  provisions.  As  feature  of  the  Germanic  law,  and  was  not  con- 
there  was  no  arrest  until  sentence  had  been  fined  to  criminal  cases,  but  became  a  common 
pronounced,  the  judgment  could  be  eimded  by  mode  of  deciding  questions  of  fact  even  in  civil 
going  into  volnntanr  exile,  and  the  interdiction  suits ;  and  the  right  was  reciprocal,  that  is  to  say, 
of  &e  and  water  (i.  e,  exile)  became  the  ex-  either  party  had  the  right  to  call  the  other  to  a 
treme  limit  of  judicial  severity  even  upon  con-  decision  of  the  controversy  by  combat.  So  either 
viction  in  capital  cases.  A  new  administration  party  had  the  right  to  challenge  witnesses,  and 
of  criminal  law  was,  however,  introduced  with  even  judges,  to  combat,  upon  the  allegation 
the  imperial  government.  The  senate  was  made  that  the  testmiony  was  untrue  or  the  judgment 
the  instrument  of  imperial  power,  for  the  con-  unjust  Montesquieu  maintains  that  the  judi- 
demnation  of  criminals  charged  with  offences  cial  combat  was  introduced  as  a  natural  conse- 
against  the  state ;  and  the  ormnary  magistrates  quence  of  what  he  calls  negative  proof^  that  iS| 
became  invested  with  powers  which  imder  the  we  denial  of  the  charge  by  the  party  under 
republic  had  been  reserved  to  the  people,  either  oath,  which  was  a  pur^ion  in  criminal  cases, 
in  the  eomitia  or  in  the  popidar  body  of  judiee$^  and  was  also  admitted  in  dvil  cases  with  the 
who  sat  with  the  prsstor.  Any  Boman  dtizen  addition  of  the  oaths  of  a  certain  number  of 
might  be  a  public  accuser  and  prosecute  crimi-  others,  called  eonjuratores  or  compurgatorea^ 
nal  actions,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  usual,  who  merely  deposed  that  they  believed  the  party, 
except  when  scmie  political  object  was  sought,  The  defect  of  this  kind  of  proof,  as  well^  as  of 
or  where  the  accuser  had  some  rdationship  to  the  other  mode  -of  determiniuff  facts,  viz.,^  by 
the  ii\jured  party,  either  by  blood  or  profes-  ordeal,  rendered  the  trial  by  combat  a  necessify; 
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at  least  it  was  fkr  more  satisfactory  to  the  sort  of  indictment  bj  the  patria  or  jury,    ifc 

rude  minds  of  that  period  than  either  of  the  does  not  I4>pear  how  the  proeecation  was  oon- 

others,  in  which  peijniy  and  deception  were  pal-  ducted  in  such  a  case ;  but  as  there  was  ne^er 

pable.  Another  mode,  which  was  mnch  in  Yog^e  any  attempt  to  determine  facta  according  to 

among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  which  was  main-  roles  of  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  first 

tained  for  a  long  period  in  the  English  law,  was  finding  or  indictment  was  condosiTe,  imleas 

the  compurgation  before  alluded  to.    Whether  the  party  accused  purged  himself  or  took  some 

the  compurgators  were  the  same  as  the  Mcto^ores  exception  to  the  jury. — ^It  wo^d  exceed  our 

spoken  of  in  the  Saxon  laws  is  uncertain.    It  limit  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  "Knjgliah  crim- 

has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  they  inal  law  through  all  its  changes.    Passing  to  Us 

had  a  function  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  present  state,  we  find  forms  of  proceeding  emi- 

juratares  of  a  subsequent  period.    In  one  re-  nently  adapted  to  sound  judicial  investigatioii. 

spect  they  were  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  stated  The  function  of  the  |>af rut,  or  jury  of  inqniaitioiiy 

upon  oath  their  opinion  of  the  case,  which  opin-  spoken  of  by  Bracton,  is  now  performed  by  a 

ion  was  not  founded  upon  evidence,  but  upon  grand  jury,  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  28 

some  private  knowledge  which  they  were  sup-  in  number,  upon  whose  indictment  most  criml- 

posed  to  have  of  the  matter  in  controversy,  nal  cases  are  brought  before  tiie  courts  for  triaL 

There  was  probably  a  distinction,  however  ob-  The  exceptions  are :  1,  cases  of  homicide  where 

scure ;  the  one  (the  juratores)  became  the  mod-  a  coroner's  inquisition  has  been  returned ;  2, 

em  jury,  the  other  (the  compurgators)  contin-  actions  which,  by  statute,  may  be  brought  by 

nedtobecalledratheras  witnesses,  though  they  a  private  prosecutor,  or  informations  by  the 

testified  only  to  belief  in  what  the  party  had  master  of  the  crown  office  upon  the  relation  of 

sworn.    The  proceeding  by  compurgators  was  a  private  individual ;  8,  informations  filed  eg 

called  wager  of  law,  which  took  the  name  from  officio  by  the  attorney-general  in  cases  of  atro- 

the  formality  of  giving  gage  or  security  that  the  dous  misdemeanor  endangering  the  govem- 

party  would  at  a  certain  day  make  his  law,  that  ment.    All  criminal  prosecutions,  except  the 

is,  that  he  would  take  an  oath  and  bring  II  few  cases  where  by  statute  a  common  informer 

compurgators  to  swear  that  they  believed  him.  is  authorized  to  bring  an  action,  are  in  tiie  name 

In  modem  practice  it  seems  to  have  been  ad-  of  the  king,  and  conducted  by  lus  law  officeni 

mitted  only  m  an  action  of  debt,  instances  of  Private  suits  for  crimes,  which  were  formcoiy 

which  may  be  seen  in  2  Salk.  682,  and  2  Bam.  allowed  under  the  name  of  appeals  of  fdony. 

and  Oress.  588 ;  but  at  the  period  of  which  we  were   long   since  practically  abandoned,  ana 

speak  it  was  a  method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  were  finally  abolished  by  statute  59  George  HL, 

as  well  as  civil  cases.    The  juratores  appear  to  c.  46.    So  also  the  wager  of  battle  hj  the  same 

have  been  in  the  first  instance  charged  with  the  statute,  and  wager  of  law  by  2  and  4  Wil- 

preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  of  any  per-  liam  lY.,  c.  42.    The  indictment,  which  is  the 

son  charged  with  certain  crimes,  and  upon  their  basis  of  the  arraignment  and  trial  of  criminala, 

finding  him  guilty  he  was  put  to  the  ordeal  or  was  formerly  required  to  be  drawn  with  0^eat 

compurgation.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  technical  strictness,  and  was  often  quashed  for 

practice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n.    But  we  learn  defect  of  form,    llius  it  was  necessary  to  set 

from  Bracton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  forth  the  fall  name  of  the  person  charged  and  a 

ni.^  that  the  practice  then  was  to  commit  the  designation  of  lus  business  and  place  of  resi- 

decision  of  tne  case  finally  to  the  jury,  unless  dence,  also  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 

there  was  a  demand  of  combat  by  one  of  the  the  offence  was  committed.    Certain  techniod 

parties^  or  unless  the  defendant  elected  to  wage  words  were  also  required,  as  descriptive  of  the 

his  law.    There  was  still,  however,  nothing  like  crime  charged,  as  (when  pleadings  were  in 

the  modem  proceeding  upon  a  juiy  trial.    The  Latin)  tiie  words  proditorie  et  contra  Ugieatim 

d'urors  were  not  expected  to  decide  upon  evi-  sum  dMtum^  in  treason ;  murdravit^  in  an  in- 

ence  produced  by  the  parties,  but  upon  their  dictment  for  murder;  rapuit^  in  rape;  and  so 

own  knowledge  or  information  coUectea  by  them,  in  other  cases.    No  expressions  equivalent  in 

The  direction  of  the  Judge  was,  that  whereas  meaning  could  be  substituted ;  and  after  the 

such  a  man  is  chargea  with  such  a  crime,  the  pleadings  were,  by  statute  4  George  II.,  c  M 

jury  are  to  make  known  the  tmth  thereof.  Pros-  (1730),  converted  into  English,  the  correspond- 

ecutions  for  crime  were  usually  upon  appeal  ing  vernacular  terms,  as  "murdered."  "rar- 

of  a  private  party.    Anv  one  of  legal  capacity  ished,''   &c.,    were   retained  with  tne   same 

to  sue  could  prosecute  for  treason,  but  ordina-  strictness.    And  so  in  felonies  it  was  neces- 

rUy  only  near  kindred  by  blood  were  admitted  sary  to  charge  that  the  act  was  done  felonice; 

to  bring  suit  for  homicide;  a  woman  could  pros-  in  burglary,   hurglariter.    In  indictments  for 

ecute  only  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  for  murder  it  was  required  also  to  state  the  dimen- 

IBL  rape  committed  upon  herself  and  the  appeal  sions  of  the  wound,  and  in  all  indictments  the 

in  the  former  case  is  said  by  Bracton  to  have  value  of  the  thing  which  was   the  subject 

been  only  de  morte  viri  inter  hrachia  interfecti,  of  the  offence,  as  in  larceny,  or  with  whidi 

In  other  cases  the  party  injured  was  in  gen-  the  offence  was  committed,  as  in  murder.    In 

eral  the  prosecutor.    There  was,  however,  as  the  former  case,  it  was  said  to  be  required  in 

before  mentioned,  another  mode  of  charing  a  order  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  grand  or 

person  with  crime,  viz.,  perfamam  patria^  a  petty  larceny;  in  the  latter  case,  because  the 
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fnstniment  with  which  a  homicide  was  com-  been  made  by  several  different  statntes,  chiefly 
mitted  was  forfeited  as  a  deodand.    This  ab-  the  following:  7  and  8  Geo.  lY.,  c.  27  (l^^'Oi 
snrd  regard  to  mere  form  has  been,  however,  for  repealing  yarious  statutes  relating  to  Denent 
abrogated:  1st,  by  statute  7  Georee  IV.,  c.  64,  of  clergy  and  for  other  purposes;  7  and  8  Geo. 
which  prohibited  an  arrest  of  judgment  or  a  IV.,  c.  29,  for  consolidating  and  amending  laws 
reversal  on  writ  of  error  for  any  of  these  formal  relating  to  larceny ;  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. ,  c.  30,  for 
defects,  but  which  still  left  the  objections  to  be  consolidating  and  amending  laws  relating  to  ma- 
taken  advantage  of  by  demurrer ;  and  finally,  licious  iiyuries  to  property ;  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  81 
by  14  and  15  Victoria,  o.  100  (1861),  commonly  (1828),  1  Victoria,  c.  85  (1837)^  which  is  a  re- 
called Lord  Campbell's  act.  by  which  the  court  vision  of  the  last  preceding  act,  m  respect  to  at- 
is  directed  to  disregard  tne  omission  of  mere  tempted  homicide ;  1  Victoria,  c.  86,  in  respect 
formal  words,  as  "  with  force  and  arms,"  or  to  burglary  and  stealing  in  a  house ;  1  Victoria, 
^'against  the  peace,"  &c.,  or  any  mistake  in  o.  87,  respectiog  robbery  and  attempting  to  rob ; 
time  or  place ;  and  a  statement  of  the  manner  and  1  Victoria,  c.  89,  as  to  burning  dwelling 
or  means  by  which  the  deceased  came  to  his  liouses  and  other  buildings,  destroying  vessels, 
death  is  dispensed  with,  and  amendments  of  in-  exhibiting  false  signals,  &o.    From  examination 
dictments  either  in  matters  of  form  or  substance  of  these  statutes,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  diffi- 
are  allowed  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  shdl  cult  to  make  a  thorough  change  at  once,  and 
deem  reasonable.    As  to  the  designation  of  many  successive  efforts  against  ancient  preju- 
crimes  and  their  punishments,  the  English  law  dices  were  required.    Thus  by  one  of  the  acts 
Was,  until  a  recent  period,  in  a  chaotic  state,  of  1827  the  distinction  between  grand  and  petty 
Statutes  had  been  accumulated  according  to  the  larceny  was  abrogated,  and  every  theft  which 
exigencies  occurring  at  different  times,  until,  had  come  imder  either  denomination  was  de- 
by  their  number,  such  was  the  difSculty  of  de-  dared  to  be  simple  larceny,  punishable  only  by 
termining  what  was  obsolete  and  what  in  force,  transportation  or  imprisonment,  with  the  addi- 
and  of  reconciling  apparently  conflicting  provi-  tion  of  whipping,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
frions,  that  practically  the  conmion  people  had  no  Tet  by  the  same  statute  stealing  from  the  per- 
knowledge  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  son  was  punishable  by  death ;  so  also  the  break- 
subject,  and  cases  were  constantly  occurring  of  ing  into  a  dwelling  house  with  intent  to  com- 
the  trial  and  conviction  ofcriminals  charged  with  mit  a  felony,  or  breaMng  in  and  stealing  from 
offences,  the  nature  of  which,  as  defined  by  law,  a  dwelling  house  a  chattel  of  any  value,  or  steal- 
and  the  penalties  prescribed  therefor,  they  were  ing  from  a  dwelling  house  and  at  the  same  time 
entirely  ignorant  of;  their  ignorance,  according  putting  any  one  in  fear,  or  stealing  to  the  value 
to  the  old  maxim,  icfnorantia  juris  non  excusatj  of  £5,  stesJing  a  horse,  cow,  &c.,  or  killing  with 
being  no  defence.  So  also  the  extreme  and  dis-  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin,  were  all  pun- 
proportioned  severity  of  ancient  laws  enacted  in  ished  by  deaUi;  so  also,  by  the  act  of  1828,  an 
a  turbulent  period,  or  in  an  unsettled  state  of  so*  attempt  to  murder  by  administering  poison,  or 
ciety,  still  prevailed  in  England  at  the  beginning  by  suffocating,  or  strangling,  or  by  shooting 
of  the  present  century.  According  to  BlacKstone.  with  loaded  weapons,  or  stabbing,  &c.    In  the 
there  were  1 60  offences  which  by  various  acts  of  amendatory  acts  of  1887,  transportation  or  im- 
parliament  had  been  declared  felonies  without  prisonment  was  substituted  in  most  of  the  cases 
benefit  of  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  punishable  by  in  which  capital  punishment  had  been  retained 
death.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  cases  by  the  previous  acts.    By  the  existing  laws  of 
of  grand  larceny,  or  stesJing  above  the  value  of  I^luid,  the  cases  in  which  the  penalty  of  death 
12  pence;  embezzlement  of  a  master^s  goods  by  is  infiicted  are  the  following:  treason;  mur- 
a  servant;  burning  stacks  of  com,  hay,  &c.,  in  der;  burglary  with  intent  to  kill,  or  accom- 
the  night  time ;  killing  horses,  sheep,  and  other  panied  with  violence  to  any  person ;  robbery, 
domestic   animals;   breaking   down  dikes  or  if  at  the  same  time  any  injury  be  done  by  a 
bridges,  or  breaking  away  the  banks  of  fish  weapon ;  burning  a  dwelling  house,  there  being 
ponds;  cutting  down  trees  in  an  avenue,  or  a  person  therein  at  the  time ;  crimes  against  na- 
growing  in  an  orchard ;  the  malicious  tearing  ture,  called  buggery  and  sodomy ;  casting  away 
or  defacing  of  the  garments  of  a  person  passing  a  vessel,  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  is  en- 
in  the  street;  all  of  which,  and  various  other  dangered;  exhibiting  false  signals,  with  the  in- 
acts  of  no  greater  degree  of  criminality,  were  tent  to  bring  vessels  into  danger.    In  all  other 
thus  punished.    The  origin  of  this  severity  in  cases,  the  penalty  is  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
the  majority  of  such  cases  was  no  doubt  owing  ment  for  different  periods,  according  to  the  de- 
to  the  great  prevalence  of  a  particular  griev-  gree  of  the  offence.    In  the  United  States,  by 
ance  in  some  locality,  and,  according  to  the  tiie  fedend  laws,  capital  punishment  is  inflicted, 
former  mode  of  reasoning,  the  frequency  of  an  in  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  IT.  S. 
evil  called  for  increased  severity  of  punishment ;  courts,  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy, 
but  it  has  happened  that  when  the  emergency  robbery  of  the  mail  (if  it  be  with  jeopardy  to  the 
has  ceased  the  law  remained.    Common  hu-  life  of  any  person),  rescuing  a  person  convicted 
manity  was  outr^d  by  the  continuance  of  such  of  a  capital  crime,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and 
a  system  of  criminal  law  in  a  civilized  commu-  corruptly  casting  away  or  destroying  a  vessel 
nity ;  public  attention  was  at  last  directed  to  belonging  to  a  private  owner.    The  severity  of 
the  necessity  of  reform,  and  a  revision  has  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  rape  is  because 
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the  offenoe  of  which  the  IT.  S.  courts  would  moral  disoriminstion.  Tefc  the  law  does  not 
have  cognizance  must  be  committed  on  board  take  into  aoooxmt  any  such  peryer8it7  of  nfttartt| 
of  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  parts,  if  tibere  is  any  intellectual  power,  which  it 
By  the  laws  of  the  several  states  capital  punish-  rather  vaguely  denominated  reason.  In  wbiit 
ment  is  generally  limited  to  three  cases,  viz. :  degree  this  power  must  exist  is  not  susoepUUb 
treason,  murder,  and  arson. — ^It  remains  to  speak  of  being  defined  by  any  general  rule,  uid  ii 
of  some  principles  recognized  in  criminal  law  as  ofben  the  subject  of  perplexing  doubt  in  the  ap» 
to  tiie  nature  of  crime  in  respect  to  individu-  plication  of  the  rule  to  particular  cases.  Ohu- 
als  and  to  the  community,  the  degree  of  guilt  dren  before  the  age  of  discretion  are  exenpi 
of  the  person  accused,  and  the  rules  of  evidence  by  law  from  responsibility  for  crime,  but  the 
by  which  the  offence  is  proved.  I.  It  is  com-  exact  period  when  such  discretion  shall  be  pro-^ 
mon  to  divide  wroncs  into  private  and  public  nounced  to  commence  is  not  fixed.  By  the 
ijqjuries,  and  it  has  oeen  erroneously  supposed  Saxon  laws  the  age  of  12  was  fixed  as  the  ear- 
that  when  the  offence  is  of  such  magnitude  as  lieet  possible  development  of  legal  ujoderstand- 
to  become  the  subject  of  a  public  prosecution, .  ing;  between  that  and  the  age  of  14  there 
the  private  right  is  merged.  As  respects  some  might  be  guilt  according  to  the  actual  cape- 
lesser  crimes,  as  assault  and  batter}^  obtaining  city.  But  the  rule  of  the  English  law  now  i8| 
money  by  false  pretences,  libel,  and  the  like,  that  capacity  is  not  to  be  judged  by  age  in  any 


there  is  a  right  of  private  action  independent  case,  except  that  under  the  age  of  7  a  child 
of  the  proceeding  by  indictment,  and  it  is  not  not  be  held  guilty  of  felony ;  but  there  is  a 
necessary  that  t£e  individual  injured  should  ported  case  of  a  child  of  8  years  of  age  who- 
procure  a  criminal  conviction  at  all.    In  cases  was  convicted  of  arson  and  hanged ;  so  e  goA 
of  larceny,  robbery,  and  other  wrongs  affect-  of  13  was  convicted  and  executed  for  kilUng 
ing  property,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  there  her  mistress.    In  all  cases  capacity  is  to  be 
must  first  be  a  conviction  of  the  crime  before  judged  by  actual  proof.    Idiocy  and  lunacy 
tiiere  can  be  a  civil  suit  for  a  recovery  of  the  excuse  from  tiie  guilt  of  crime.    If  there  was  e 
property  taken,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof,  total  want  of  reason  at  the  time  the  act  wae 
The  only  reason  assigned  for  this  in  the  Eng-  committed,  whether  the  deprivation  be  perme- 
lish  law  is,  that  the  injured  party  may  thereby  nent  or  temporary,  the  law  acquits  from  all  guilt ; 
be  more  strongly  induced  to  procure  a  convic-  but  if  there  be  partial  reason,  as  if  there  fo 
tion  of  the  offender  for  the  benefit  of  society.  It  thought  and  design,  or  faculty  to  distinguish  the 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  admitted  in  this  ooun-  nature  of  actions,  then  there  will  be  legu  respon- 
try  as  satisfactory.    In  the  state  of  New  York,,  ability  for  every  act.    Intoxication  is  not  ad- 
by  statute,  the  right  of  private  suit  is  not  in  mitted  as  an  excuse  for  criminal  misoondoct. 
any  manner  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  wrong  In  this  respect  the  rule  of  the  common  law  is 
complained  of  was  a  felony  (2  R  S.  292).   Pro-  different  from  that  of  the  civil  law.    By  the 
vision  is  made  by  law  in  England  ana  in  the  latter,  capital  punishment  was  never  inflicted  for 
United  States  for  the  restoration  of  property  acts  committed  in  a  state  of  ebriety.    The  2d 
to  the  owner  which  had  been  stolen  or  other-  sround  of  exemption  is  where  there  was  no  crim* 
wise  obtained  by  a  criminal  act,  upon  con vio-  inal  intent,  but  tiie  act  has  been  committed  ei^er 
tion  of  the  offender  (21  HenryV  III.,  c.  1 1 ;  2  Rev.  by  aclsident,  mistake,  or  necessity.  Accident  ex- 
8tat  N.  T.,  746,  §  81) ;  and  in  the  state  of  New  cusea,  except  where  it  has  happened  when  a  num 
York,  redress  is  g^ven  for  all  other  private  in-  was  engaged  in  the  commission  of  some  nnlaw- 
juries  by  a  suit  against  the  trustees  of  the  es-  fed  act.    A  distinction  is  also  made  in  respect  to 
tate  of  a  convicted  felon  (2  Rev.  Stat.  700).   In  such  unlawful  act,  as  whetiier  it  was  what  is 
England,  as  felony  worked  a  forfeiture  of  the  termed  by  the  law  malum  in  m,  or  only  matum 
personal  estate  of  the  convict,  including  estates  prohibitumy  the  criminality  being  less  for  any  ao* 
in  land  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  there  was  cident  occurring  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
usually  nothing  to  look  to  as  an  indemnity  for  former.  There  was  much  good  sense  in  the  ralee 
private  injury ;  yet  the  right  of  prosecuting  for  of  the  Roman  law  in  respect  to  culpability  for 
such  injury  after  conviction  of  the  offender  is  accident.    Gross  negligence  was  held  as  culpable 
admitted  in  some  old  cases :  and  so  after  acquit-  as  a  wrong  intent  (rum  minu9  ex  dolo  quam  em 
tal,  if  there  has  been  no  collusion,  an  action  for  mdpa  quitque  hoe  lege  tenetur).    Thus,  if  a  maa 
damages  can  be  nudntained  (12  East  409).    II.  was  lopping  a  tree  near  the  road,  and  it  should 
As  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  persons  accused,  fall  and  Idfi  a  person  passing  by,  he  was  held 
This  involves  several  inquiries,  the  first  of  guiltyif  he  had  omitted  to  give  proper  warning; 
which  is  capacity  of  mind.    There  must  be  the  If  a  soldier  exercising  in  a  place  appointed  for 
mem  doli  eapax ;  for  although  ignorance  is  not  that  purpose  should  accidentally  kill  a  slave 
in  general  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  yet  by  tiirowing  a  javelin,  he  was  without  fault ;  but 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  only  as  have  if  it  had  happened  in  a  place  where  he  had  no 
sufficient  understanding  to  distinguish  between  right  to  exercise,  he  was  held  guilty.    Mistake 
right  and  wrong.    The  precise  limit  of  capacity  is  admissible  when  it  relates  to  a  fact,  thou^^ 
cannot  be  defined.    A  vicious  life  undoubtedly  as  b^ore  mentioned,  mistake  of  law  is  no  ex- 
produces  hardness  and  insensibility,  and  there  cuse ;  as  if  a  person  should  kill  another  that 
IS  often  to  be  seen  such  natural  depravity  as  is  he  supposed  was  breaking  into  his  house,  and  it 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any  shoidd  torn  out  to  be  a  member  of  iiis  own  fisun- 
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ily,  He  would  be  excosed  on  the  ground  of  hay-  ing  in  oriminal  trialsoanhebnt  brieflyreferred  to. 

ing  miBtaken  the  person,    Neceesit  j,  as  a  legal  The  most  important  principle  of  the  English  and 

ezonse,  includes  tnat  class  of  oases  which  the  American  law,  and  what  chiefly  distinguishes  it 

law  designates  as  duress.    In  tiie  English  law  from  the  criminal  codesofother  countries,  is  that 

one  other  case  is  also  included,  via. :  £e  crimi-  the  person  accused  is  not  compelled  to  testify.  In 

sal  misconduct  of  the  wife  by  the  command  or  in  the  preliminary  examination  upon  arrest,  where 

the  presence  of  her  husband.    The  reason  given  the  arrest  precedes  indictment,  he  is  indeed  d- 

in  this  case  is,  that  the  wife  is  supposed  to  be  lowed  to  make  his  statement,  and  such  state- 

nnder  the  power  of  her  husband ;  but  a  better  ment  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  But 

reason  may  probably  be  derived  fh>m  the  old  he  is  usually  informed  by  the  magistrate  that  he 

law,  by  whicn  the  husband  had  the  benefit  of  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  charge  unless  he 

dergy  if  he  could  read,  but  the  wife  had  not  and  chooses  to  do  so.    Another  rule,  which  follows 

the  rule  was  introduced  froni»a  motive  of  hu-  naturally  from  the  preceding,  is  that  it  is  not 

manity.    The  exemption  was  allowed  only  in  neoessaxy  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused  by 

felonies  other  than  treason  and  murder,  but  was  more  than  one  witness,  except  in  the  case  of 

not  admitted  as  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  any  treason  and  perjury.    In  the  tribunals  of  some 

misdemeanor  less  than  felony.    As  the  reason  other  oountnes  a  different  rule  prevails,  because 

of  the  rule  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  it  may  it  is  tiie  general  practice  to  put  the  accused  imder 

be  presumed  there  is  no  such  exemption  other  rigid  examination ;  and  if  he  denies  the  crime,  it 

than  what  may  arise  from  tuotasl  coercion.  Du-  is  an  oath  in  his  own  favor,  which  ought  not  to 

ress  is  compulsion  by  the  menace  of  death  or  be  overbalanced  by  a  single  oath  against  him. 

other  bodily  harm,  or  by  actual  force.    Black-  It  was  the  ancient  practice  in  England  not  to 

stone  limits  the  expression  '^  bodily  harm"  to  allow  the  accused  to  produce  witnesses ;  and 

mayhem,  or  loss  of  limb,  according  to  which  when  Uie  courts  so  far  relaxed  this  strictness  as 

the  fear  of  being  beaten  would  be  no  duress,  so  to  hear  witnesses  for  the  defence,  it  was  still 

neither  would  uie  fear  of  imprisonment.    In  wlAoutoi^  and  the  evidence  was  therefore  of 

this  country,  on  the  contrary,  a  threat  of  any  less  weight.    But  by  statute  1  Anne,  c.  9,  wit* 

bodily  harm,  or  even  of  the  destruction  of  prop*  nesses  are  required  to  be  examined  on  oath  for 

€^,  would  be  held  to  be  a  duress  in  that  conneo-  tiie  prisoner  as  well  as  against  him.    The  priv* 

tion.    But  when  it  is  set  up  as  a  justification  for  ilege  of  defence  by  counsel  was,  until  a  recent 

the  commission  of  a  criminal  act,  perhaps  nothing  period,  denied  in  the  English  courts  in  trials  for 

less  than  the  fear  of  losing  life,  or  of  some  perma-  treason  and  felonies,  while  by  a  strange  incon- 

nent  bodily  iigury,  would  be  admitted  as  a  legal  sistency  it  was  allowed  in  trials  for  misdemeanor. 

excuse.  Aa  to  the  law  relating  to  principals  uid  In  cases  of  treason,  which  was  a  class  of  trials 

accessories,  there  is  less  dis(»rimination  than  is  in  which  there  had  been  the  greatest  outrage  of 

called  for  by  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  as  well  common  rights,  relief  was  given  by  statute  7 

as  by  a  due  regard  to  public  policy.  An  accessory  and  8  William  III.,  a  8,  which  allowed  counsel 

before  the  faot^  who  is  one  that  has  procured  or  to  be  assigned  to  the  prisoner  upon  his  recjuest ; 

advised  the  commission  of  the  crime  wMch  is  and  in  cases  of  felony,  bv  statute  6  and  7  William 

the  subject  of  prosecution,  is  properly  held  rV.,c.  114,  by  which  all  persons  arraigned  upon 

liable  in  equal  degree  with  the  pnncipal  for  the  a  criminal  charge  are  allowed  to  make  defence 

act  which  has  b^n  committed,  and  all  its  nat-  by  counsel.    In  the  United  States,  this  right 

nral  consequences,  but  not  for  another  and  die-  was  Uiought  of  such  importance  that  it  was  se- 

tinct  crime  which  may  have  been  committed  by  cured  by  article  6  of  the  amendments  to  the 

the  principal  while  engaged  in  the  commiafflon  federal  constitution,  and  in  the  several  states  a 

of  the  offence  to  which  he  had  been  instigated,  similar  provision  has  been  made  either  by  the 

As  if  A  procures  B  to  beat  0,  and  in  conse-  oonstitntion  or  by  law.  In  France,  the  practice 

quence  of  such  beating  0  should  die,  A  is  guilty  formerly  was  to  hold  the  accused  to  answer  in 

of  murder ;  but  if  A  hires  B  to  beat  a  man,  and  person  without  the  aid  of  counsel ;  but  it  is  now 

he  should  set  fire  to  his  house,  this  being  a  dia-  an  admitted  right  that  every  person  charged 

tinct  offence,  A  is  not  indictable  for  it  as  aoces-  with  a  criminal  offence  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of 

8ory.    An  accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who^  counsel  for  his  defence,  and  it  is  made  obligatory 

knowing  a  felony  has  been  committed,  receives,  upon  the  judge  to  assign  counsel  when  the  ac- 

relieves,  and  assists  the  felon,    llie  rule  of  the  onsed  has  none.  (See  CSiedea  deliU  et  des  peines, 

common  law,  by  which  even  fiumishing  neces-  art.  187  and  821 ;  Code  d^inatruetian  criminelle^ 

series  to  a  felon  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  art  294,  295.S 

after  the  fact,  is  unreasonably  severe.    By  sta-  ORINOlDEA  (Gr.  Kfupop^  a  lily,  and  ctdor, 

tute  of  the  state  of  New  York,  only  he  is  held  as  shape),  animals  in  shape  like  a  water  lily,  con« 

an  accessory  afer  the  fieust  who  has  aided  tiie  orim-  sistmg  of  an  expanded  or  spreading  disk  upon 

inal  to  avoid  arrest,  conviction,  or  punishment  (2  the  end  of  a  long,  slender.  Jointed  stem.    The 

R.S.  699).  The  criminality  of  an  accessory  after  name  was  ^ven  by  Mr.  Miller,  author  of  an 

the  fact  is  in  England  and  this  country  deemed  elaborate  work,  entitled  ^^  Natural  History  of 

less  than  that  of  the  principal.  The  punu^ent  the  CMnoIdea,  or  Lily-shaped  Animals."    They 

is  imprisonment  only,  even  if  the  offence  com-  constitnte  an  extinct  family  of  echinoderms  of 

mitted  by  the  principal  is  puniahable  by  death.  ih»  radiated  division  of  animals,  and  in  the 

UL  The  mlee  of  evidenoe  and  mode  of  proceed-  forma  of  the  encrinite  and  pentacrinite  were 
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'vronderfuUy  abundant  in  the  limestones  of  the  snggest  to  induce  him  to  save  his  life  by  fleeing 

Silurian  period.    Their  remains  now  constitute  from  his  persecutors.    His  eloquence  was,  how- 

the  great  portion  of  the  material  of  strata  which  ever,  in  vain,  and  Socrates  drank  the  fatal  cop. 

extend  over  large  districts  of  country,  and  are  Crito  is  a  prominent  interlocutor  in  one  of  Pla* 

several  feet  thick.  to's  dialogues,  which  is  named  after  him.    He 

CRISPIN  AND  0RI8PINIAN,  the  tutelary  was  himself  a  volmninous  writer  on  philoscphi- 

saints  of  shoemakers,  put  to  death  about  A.  D.  cal  subjects,  but  all  his  writings  have  perished. 

287.    The  tradition  is  that  they  were  brothers  CRITOLAUS,  a  celebrated  Achsan  demA- 

belonging  to  a  noble  Roman  family ;  that,  be-  gogue,  who  incited  his  countrymen  to  insorreo- 

coming  converts  to  Christianity,  they  took  ref-  tion  against  the  Romans.    He  commanded  the 

uge  in  Gaul  from  the  persecution  under  Dio-  Achsean  army  at  the  batUe  of  ScarphsBa,  146  B. 

cletian ;  and  that  they  preached  the  gospel  at  C,  and  when  overthrown  by  Metellus,  he  either 

Soissons  by  day  and  exercised  the  trade  of  shoe-  committed  suicid%or  perished  in  the  marahes  of 

makers  by  night.    They  had  converted  multi-  the  coast 

tudes  before  their  martyrdom  under  Maximian.  CRITTENDEN.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  sepft- 

Their  names  are  found  in  the  principal  early  rated  from  Tenn.  by  the  Mississippi  river;  area, 

martyrologies,  and  their  festival  is  observed  on  994  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,469,  of  whom  1,082 

Cot  25.    They  were  the  patrons  of  the  religious  were  daves.  Its  western  border  is  formed  by  the 

community  of  Fr^res  cordonnierSy  founded  in  St.  Francis  river.    The  surface  is  level  and  alio- 

Paris  in  1645,  suppressed  in  1789,  and  which  vial,  and  part  of  it  often  overflowed  by  the  Mift- 

has  since  reappeared  and  been  dissolved.  sissippi.  Portions  of  the  land  are  quite  swampy, 

CRISSA,  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  called  but  the  rest  is  generally  fertile.    In  1854  the 

**  the  divine  "  by  Homer.    It  occupied  a  beau-  productions  were  217,500  bushels  of  com,  and 

tiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  1,275  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Marion.    11.  A 

with  lofty  mountain  heights  towering  above  itw  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  formed  in  1842 ;  area  estimated 

and  with  the  beautiful  Crissssan  plain  spread  at  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 6,851,  of  whom  848 

out  beneath  it.    The  modem  town  of  Chryso,  were  slaves.    It  is  separated  from  111.  by  the 

occupying  the  same  site,  contains  some  few  re-  Ohio  river,  and  bounded  by  the  Cumberland  on 

mains  of  this  interesting  city.    Crissa  and  Cir^  tiie  S.  W.    It  has  a  level  or  gentiy  undulating 

rha  were  long  regarded  by  scholars  as  but  differ-  surface,  except  in  the  eastern  part,  where  it  is 

ent  names  for  the  same  place,  but  Ulrichs,  Leake,  hilly.    The  soil  is  generally  good.    Hard  coa!, 

and  Grote  have  shown  that  Cirrha  was  the  port  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance, 

town  of  Crissa.    The  taxes  which  Cirrha  levied  In  1850  the  productions  were  886,705  bnaheb 

upon  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Delphi  caused  of  com,  5,759  of  wheat,  45,460  of  oats,  506,- 

the  first  **  sacred  war,^*  which  resulted  in  the  687  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  12,545  of  wool.    There 

destmction  of  the  town.    The  fate  of  Crissa  were  14  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending 

itself  is  not  known.                    ^  public  schools.    Capital,  Marion. 

CRITIAS,  an  Athenian,  pupQ  of  Gorgias  the  CRITTENDEN,  John  Jj^  an  American 
Leontine  and  of  Socrates.  He  was  a  man  of  statesman,  bom  in  Woodford  co.,  £y.,  about 
uncommon  energy  of  character,  possessed  high  1785.  While  he  was  still  young,  his  father,  who 
and  varied  culture,  but  was  absolutely  wanting  was  a  farmer,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  leav- 
in  moral  principle.  He  was  at  once  politician,  ing  his  mother  to  bring  up,  with  slender  meana^ 
poet,  and  orator.  Some  fragments  of  his  elegies  a  large  family  of  children,  among  whom  several 
are  still  extant ;  a  work  of  his  on  politics  is  were  noted  for  intellectual  ability.  Mr.  Critten- 
sometimes  mentioned,  and  Cicero  tells  us  that  den  commenced  life  as  a  lawyer  in  Hopkinsville, 
some  of  his  speeches,  then  extant^  would  place  but  soon  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  en* 
him  as  an  orator  by  the  side  of  Pericles.  The  joyed  an  excellent  practice  and  won  distinction 
moral  instructions  which  he  received  from  So-  as  an  advocate.  In  1816  he  was  elected  from 
crates,  however,  seem  to  have  produced  but  lit*  Franklin  county  to  the  Kentucky  house  of  repre- 
tle  impression  upon  his  cormpt  nature.  He  is  sentatives,  of  which  he  was  for  several  yean 
now  known  in  history  mainly  as  the  cmel  and  speaker.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
\indictive  leader  of  the  30  tyrants.  In  that  Pec.  1, 1817,  his  term  commencing  at  tiie  same 
memorable  but  brief  reign  of  terror  which  im-  date  with  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whom 
mediately  succeeded  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  he  supported.  During  his  2  years  of  service,  he 
rioted  in  slaughter  and  blood.  He  was  con-  moved  tiie  reimbursement  of  fines  under  the  se- 
spicuous  among  his  colleagues  for  rapacity  and  dition  law  of  1798,  which  he  pronounced  nncon- 
violence,  and  punished  with  death  the  sogges-  stitutional ;  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  a  bill  lo- 
tion of  moderate  measures.  He  was  slain  in  an  troduced  by  Mr.  Morrow  of  Ohio,  which  was 
engagement  with  Thrasybulus,  who  with  his  designed  to  open  the  public  lan^  to  actual  set- 
band  of  patriots  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  tiers ;  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom 
city  (404  B.  C).  a  house  bill,  putting  fugitives  from  labor  on  the 

CRITO,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  same  footing  with  fugitives  from  justice,  was 

whom  he  is  said  to  have  supported  with  his  for-  referred,  reported  it  back  with  several  amend- 

tune.     lie  made  every  arrangement  for  ^he  es-  ments,  one  of  which  provided  that  the  identity 

cape  of  his  master  from  prison,  and  used  every  of  the  alleged  fugitive  should  be  proved  by  othw 

argument  which  ingenuity  or  affection  could  evidenoe  £an  that  oi  the  claimant.   From  I91JI 
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to  1885,  Mr.Crittenden  practised  law  at  Frank-  as  practicable.  He  manifested  a  similar  spirit 
fort,  occasionally  r^resenting  his  connty  in  the  in  1858  in  the  debate  npon  the  alleged  illegal 
state  legislatare.  President  J.  Q.  Adams  nomi-  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  by  Great  Britain, 
nated  hmi  jadge  of  the  U.  S.  snpreme  conrt  in  In  1848  he  opposed  Mr.  Hannegan^s  bill  provid- 
1828,  but  the  senate  refased  to  confirm  him,  and  ins  for  the  military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  as 
1£t,  McLefloi  was  subsequently  put  in  his  place,  subsequently  in  1858  he  took  ground  against 
In  1835  he  was  again  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Central  America, 
served  a  full  term,  and  was  reelected,  but  in  It  was  Mr.  Crittenden  who  in  1847  introduced 
1841  resigned,  having  accepted  the  post  of  at*  the  bill  in  the  senate  which  authorized  the  pur* 
tomey-general  under  President  Harrison.  On  chase  of  provisions  and  the  employment  of  pub- 
Bept.  11  of  tiie  same  year,  with  the  other  mem-  lie  ships  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  in  Ireland 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Webster^  he  and  Scotland,  supporting  it  in  an  eloquent  and 
tendered  his  resignation  to  President  Tyler  m  a  feeling  speech.  In  1848  he  offered  a  resolution 
brief  and  dignified  letter.  He  was  immediately  congratulating  France  npon  the  successful  revo* 
elected  to  the  senate  for  the  residue  of  Mr.  Clay's  lution  of  February,  from  which,  in  common  with 
term,  that  senator  having  resigned,  March  81,  most  Americans,  he  anticipated  the  establish- 
1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill ;  and  ment  of  a  lasting  republican  government  in  that 
Mr.  Crittenden  was  reelected  for  a  ftdl  term  country.  He  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas 
from  March  4, 1848.  In  1848  he  retired,  hav-  under  the  Topeka  constitution  in  1856 ;  voted 
ing  received  the  whig  nomination  for  govern-  against  the  repeal  of  the  territorial  laws,  and  in 
or  of  Kentucky,  to  which  office  he  was  elect*  favor  of  Mr.  Toombs's  Kansas  bill,  on  the  ground 
ed  by  a  large  minority.  He  was  attorney-gen-  that,  however  objectionable  some  of  its  features 
eral  in  President  Fillmore's  cabinet  from  July  might  be,  it  was  a  measure  of  peace.  In  1858 
20,  1850,  till  the  accession  of  President  Pierce,  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the 
In  the  spring  of  1854  he  was  induced  by  lon^  Lecompton  constitution,  on  the  ground  not  only 
standing  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Ward  that  that  instrument  did  not  represent  the  wiU 
&mily  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Matthew  F.  of  the  migority  of  the  people,  but  that  it  was  a 
Ward,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  ^rof.  W.  H.  fraud  npon  them.  From  Ids  age,  ability,  and 
G.  Butler  in  his  school  at  Louisville.  This  step  position  as  the  representative  of  a  slave  state, 
created  at  the  time  much  popular  excitement  as  well  as  from  the  bold  and  dashing  style  of 
agfdnst  Mr.  Crittenden.  He  nad  previously  been  its  delivery,  his  speech  on  this  question  carried 
reelected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  for  a  term  which  great  weight  with  it.  He  sul^quently  offer- 
expires  in  1861.  In  early  life  Mr.  Crittenden  ed  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  which,  somewhat 
belonged  to  the  republican  and  subsequently  to  modified,  afterward  passed  the  house,  but  was 
the  whig  party.  He  is  now  called  an  Ameri-  defeated  in  the  senate.  It  provided  for  the 
can.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  most  devoted  submission  of  the  Lecompton  mstrument  to  the 
friends,  and  supported  him  in  most  of  those  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas;  if  a  majority  ap- 
measures  with  which  his  name  is  identified.  He  proved,  it  was  to  become  their  constitution  ; 
has  always  favored  the  protective  policy,  and  otherwise  they  were  ^lempowered  to  form  a 
voted  for  tiie  tariff  of  1842  and  against  that  of  new  constitution.  Througnout  the  acrimonious 
1846.  He  was  for  a  U.  S.  bank  and  against  the  E^nsas  debates  Mr.  Crittenden  never  forgot 
sub-treasury  system.  In  1885  he  opposed  Mr.  that  he  was  an  American  senator,  and  more 
Calhomi's  bill  empowering  postmasters  to  take  than  once  found  himself  arbiter  of  disputes 
from  the  mails  documents  hostile  to  slavery,  between  others.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
He  opposed  the  remission  of  Gen.  Jackson's  fine  patriarch  of  the  senate,  a  designation  to  which 
for  contempt  of  court  in  declaring  martial  law  his  character  as  well  as  his  age  entitles  him, 
at  New  Orleans.  The  question  of  apportion-  He  has  always  been  considered  an  excellent  ex- 
ment  coming  up  in  1842,  Mr.  Crittenden  favor-  temporaneous  debater,  and  has  not  yet  lost  the 
ed  the  smallest  ratio  of  representation,  arguing  fire  and  spirit  of  his  youth.  Mr.  Crittenden  has 
that  with  more  representatives  the  house  would  been  twice  married ;  his  second  wife,  who  is 
become  more  democratic.  In  1841,  a  bill  es-  now  living  (1859),  was  the  widow  of  Gen.  Ash- 
tablishing  a  preemptive  svstem  in  favor  of  ac-  ley  of  Kentucky. 

toal  settlers  on  the  public  lands  being  under  con-  CROATIA,  one  of  the  crown  lands  of  the 

sideration,  he  moved  an  amendment  denying  the  Austrian  empire  as  reorganized  by  the  funda- 

privileges  of  the  act  to  aliens  who  had  not  made  mentd  statute  of  1849,  cousisting  of  the  for- 

a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  become  cit-  mer  kingdom  of  Croatia  (a  dependency  of  Hun- 

izens,  which  he  supported  in  several  speeches,  gary),  the  kingdom  of  blavonia,  the  Croatian 

Upon  the  Oregon  question  Mr.  Crittenden  spoke  Littorale,  and  the  town  and  territory  of  Finme. 

ofren,  deprecating  haste  and  excitement,  favoring  Croatia  (or  the  4  counties  of  Agram,  Waras- 

peace,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  honor,  and  din,  Kreutz,  and  Flume)  and  Slavonia  have  an 

supporting  such  measures  as  seemed  likdy  to  aggregate  area  of  about  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

conduce  thereto.    The  same  tone  runs  throng  1851,  878,456 ;  in  1854,  967,136. '  Croatia  is 

his  speeches  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  bounded  N.  by  Styria  and  Hungary,  £.  and  S.  by 

he  opposed  as  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  the MiHtarylTOntierdistrict,^. by tbe Adriatic, 

nmieoeBsary,  and  on  the  Mexican  war,  which  he  Hlyria,  and  Styria.    It  is  mountainous,  bein^ 

■Mf%  to  miig  to  a  peaceful  termination  as  soon  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  the  continuations  of 
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the  Julian  and  Dinario  Alps.  Its  prinoipal  riven  master,  and  after  playing  truant  fbr  a  tim» 
are  the  Save,  with  its  tributary  the  Xnlpa,  the  in  the  woods  fled  m>m  home  to  avoid  a  flog^ 
Drave,  and  the  Mur.  The  2  last  form  the  fertile  ging  threatened  both  by  his  father  and  master. 
island  of  Marakdz,  area  nearly  850  sq.  m.  The  For  6  years  he  roamed  about  the  middle  states 
climate  is  mild  and  wholesome,  at  least  in  the  with  drovers  and  carriers^  till  in  his  18th  year  he 
interior.  Croatia  is  poor  in  natural  resourcesi  returned  home,  attended  school  for  2  months 
The  grape  and  chestnut  are  cultivated  extensive-  learning  his  letters  for  the  first  time,  ana 
ly,butgrain and  fruit  are  grown  only  in  the  coun-  soon  i^r  married  and  went  to  live  in  the 
tv  of  Kreutz  and  the  littorale.  The  mountains,  wildest  portions  of  the  state,  distingaishing 
although  poor  in  minerals,  abound  in  valuable  himself  as  a  hunter.  In  1818  he  served  in  the 
timber,  but  very  little  use  is  made  of  it  A  Creek  war  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  after  the 
fine  marble  is  worked  in  the  littorale. — ^The  in-  peace  settled  on  Shoal  creek,  in  a  desdate  re- 
habitants,  principally  Croatians  and  Bascians  or  gion  of  Tennessee.  A  communis  of  reoklesi 
Servians,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Germans,  characters  having  flocked  together  after  2  yeei% 
belong  with  few  exceptions  to  the  Roman  Catho-  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  temporary 
lie  church.  They  are  very  little  cultivated,  in  fact  government,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
semi-barbarians.  Their  idiom  is  an  Dlyrian  dii^  magistrates.  He  soon  after  became  a  candidate 
lect  belonging  to  the  6.  branch  of  the  Slavic  Ian-  for  the  legislature,  and  though  he  had  scarcely 
guages.  The  industry  and  commerce  are  scarcely  yet  read  a  newspaper  he  made  a  suooeesftil  ek^y 
worth  mentioning.  Wine  and  timber  are  the  tioneering  tour  by  the  skilful  use  of  his  rifle^ 
<nily  articles  of  export  to  the  neighboring  prov-  his  companionable  habits,  and  his  faonlty  for 
inces.  For  tbe  domestic  trade  Agram,  Earlstadt,  telling  amusing  stories.  He  was  twice  rejected 
and  Old  Sziszek  are  the  principal  marts.  The  to  the  legislature,  but  devoted  himself  espeoially 
Littorale  has  some  shipping  ana  ship-building ;  to  bear  hunting,  till  in  1827  he  was  elected  by 
also  several  extensive  paper  manufactories.  Pub-  the  party  of  Gen.  Jackson  a  representative  & 
lie  education  was  in  a  deplorable  state  until  congress.  At  Washington  he  immediately  ob- 
1851.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  only  one  school  tained  general  notori^  by  the  eccentricity  of 
for  every  29  sq.  m.  and  every  8,748  inhabitants,  his  manners  and  language,  and  was  regarded  at 
Since  then,  the  Austrian  government  has  in-  a  gifted  and  genial  specimen  of  the  *^  half  horse 
troduced  a  complete  system  of  common  school  and  half  alligator.'*  In  1829  he  was  again  choeea 
education,  the  results  of  which  are  as  yet  not  to  congress,  but  soon  after  changed  from  a  parti- 
very  perceptible.  There  are  also  in  Croatia  6  san  to  an  opponent  of  Jackson^s  administn^ion; 
colleges  and  2  academies.  The  province  is  gov-  and  in  1881  it  required  his  most  strenuous  ezer- 
emed  by  a  ban  (governor).  Justice  is  admin-  tions  to  secure  a  reflection.  From  this  time  the 
istered  by  57  district  courts,  4  superior  courts,  influence  of  Jackson  became  predominant  in  the 
8  supreme  courts,  and  a  court  of  appeals.—  West,  and  especially  in  Tennessee,  and  Crockett 
Croatia,  which  in  antiquity  formed  a  part  of  therefore  withdrew  from  the  political  arena  of 
Pannonia,  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  em-  the  United  States.  He  sought  a  new  career  in 
pire  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  being  attached  Texas,  then  in  revolt  against  Mexico^  and  after 
to  niyricum.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Gk)ths,  a  series  of  militaiy  exploits  met  his  death  while 
recovered  under  Justinian,  invaded  by  the  bravely  defending  Fort  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio 
Avars,  and  in  the  7th  century  settled  by  Croats,  de  Bexar.  The  fort,  containing  about  140  Texane 
who  after  long  struggles  wiUi  the  Franks  finally  commanded  by  CoL  Travis  and  under  him  by  CoL 
formed  a  vassal  state  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Crockett,  was  attacked  in  the  latter  part  of 
Toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the  princes  February  by  a  Mexican  army  numbering  2,000 
of  Croatia  assumed  the  royal  title.  It  was  con-  men.  Amid  scarcity  of  provisions  and  constant 
quered  by  the  Hungarians  in  1091,  by  Venice  in  watching,  shells  and  assaults  were  suocessfnliy 
1117,  and  again  by  the  Byzantines  in  11 68.  Hav-  witi[isto<^  till  on  March  6  only  6  of  the  garrison 
ing  once  more  been  independent  for  a  century,  survived.  These,  including  Col.  Crockett,  then 
it  was  ultimately  annexed  to  Hungary  in  1842,  surrendered,  but  by  order  of  Santa  Anna  the 
and  subjected  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  in  1527.  latter  immediately  perished  with  a  dozen  sword 
In  1848  the  hatred  of  the  Croatians  against  the  thrusts.  The  exaggerated  stories  of  his  wit  and 
Magyars  made  them  one  of  the  principal  instru-  peculiarities  afterward  made  him  almost  a  myth- 
ments  of  the  Austrian  government  in  crushing  ical  person.  His  autobiography  was  pnbliahed 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  at  Philadelphia  in  1884. 

CROCKETT,  David,  an   American   back-        CROCODILE,  a  genus  of  reptiles  which, 

woodsman  and  member  of  congress,  bom  at  with  ^e  alligator  of  America  and  the  gaviai 

Limestone,  on  the  Nolachucky  river,  in  Ten-  of  the  Ganges,  constitute  the  family  of  croco- 

nessee,  Aug.  17, 1786,  died  in  Texas,  March  6,  dilians.    Some  authors  elevate  the  family  into 

1886.    His  father,  of  Irish  birth,  after  various  an  order,  the  emydMouri  of  Gray,  the  lorieata 

other  avocations,  opened  a  tavern  on  the  road  of  Fitzingcr,  and  the  rhitodania  of  Prince  Bo- 

from  Abingdon   to  Knoxville,  where  David  naparte,  the  latter  including  the  large  fossil 

passed  his  youth  from  7  to  12  years  of  age,  mak-  iehthyosaurui  and  fleiiaaurus.   In  the  class  of 

ing  acquaintance  with  hard  times  and  doubtM  reptiles  they  are  higher  than  the  saurians,  and 

characters.    He  was  sent  to  a  country  school,  second  to  Uie  testudinata ;  among  them  are 

but  on  the  4th  day  quarrelled  with  the  school-  included  some  of  the  largest,  most  powerfol, 
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ind  best  protected  of  their  class.  The  crooo-  a  simple  hinge  joint  There  are  no  cntaneons 
dilians,  including  the  alligator  and  gavials,  are  lips,  the  teeth  being  yisible  even  when  the  jaws 
eharacterlied  as  follows :  the  skin  is  tongh  and  are  closed.  The  teeth  are  numerous,  conical, 
thick,  and  protected  by  firm  scales,  of  dmerent  isolated,  imeqnal  in  size,  hollowed  at  the  base, 
idiapes  and  sisses,  forming  a  coat  of  mail  sword  arranged  in  a  single  row,  implanted  by  a  true 
and  bullet  proof;  different  species  have  been  gomphosis  in  the  substance  of  the  maxillary 
distinguished  according  to  their  arrangement  on  borders  in  special  alveoli  directed  from  before 
the  neck ;  they  are  square  on  the  upper  and  backward,  and  provided  with  a  kind  of  gum ; 
under  surfaces  of  the  body  and  on  tne  tail,  the  new  teeth  push  up  into  the  hollow  of 
large  and  ridged  longitudinally  on  the  back,  the  old,  and  cause  their  absorption ;  the  new 
small  and  rounded  on  the  sides  of  the  body  teeth  are  larger,  but  the  same  m  number  at  all 
and  neck  and  limbs :  on  the  head  the  skin  is  ages.  The  tongue  is  flat,  wide,  fle^,  and  at- 
applied  directly  on  the  bone,  following  its  em-  taohed  all  around  to  the  jaw  bone ;  it  is  not 
inences  and  depressions,  and  unprotected  by  divided  at  the  tip,  and  cannot  be  extended,  be- 
soales,  in  this  differing  from  the  true  saurians;  ing  ^parent  only  when  the  jaws  are  separated, 
the  scales  are  thinnest  below,  and  of  a  lighter  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  it  cannot 
color,  almost  white,  the  upper  tints  being  be  used  to  seize  or  retain  their  prey,  nor  for 
greenish  with  dark  spo^  or  an  obscure  respiratory  purposes;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
brown.  Under  the  jaw,  in  the  longitudinal  smooth,  except  at  the  base,  where  irregularly 
folds  of  the  skin,  open  the  ducts  of  odorifer-  contorted  folds  are  prominent.  The  nostrils 
ous  glands,  which  secrete  a  viscid  matter  hav-  open  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  near  together, 
ing  a  strong  and  ^Usagreeable  musky  odor;  and  may  be  closed  by  valves;  their  cavity 
similar  pores  open  near  the  cloaca.  For  the  forms  2  canals  extending  along  the  cranium, 
details  of  the  skeleton  the  reader  is  referred  to  and  opening,  not  into  the  mouth,  as  in  other 
Ouvier,  Meckel,  Oken,  and  other  writers  on  reptiles  and  birds,  but  into  the  posterior  fauces 
comparative  anatomy.  The  vertebras  are  con-  benind  the  soft  palate,  as  in  mammals ;  the 
oave  anteriorly  and  convex  posteriorly,  and  hyoid  bone  sends  upward  a  rounded  cartilagi- 
are  7  or  8  in  the  neck,  12  in  the  back,  5  in  the  nous  continuation,  which  can  be  made  promi- 
loins,  2  in  the  sacral  region,  and  from  84  to  42  nent  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  tlie  soft  palate 
in  the  tail ;  the  number  is  the  same  in  indi-  hanss  down  to  meet  this,  by  which  the  cavity 
viduals  of  a  species  at  all  periods  of  life.  The  of  the  mouth  can  be  completely  shut  off  from 
vertebna  of  the  neck  have  long  articulated  the  fauces;  by  this  arrangement,  when  the 
transverse  processes,  or  cervical  ribs,  which  animal  is  under  water,  with  onlv  the  tip  of  the 
prevent  any  extensive  lateral  motion  of  the  nose  in  the  air,  and  even  with  the  mouth  filled 
neck ;  on  the  under  surface  of  the  caudal  ver-  with  water,  respiration  can  bo  perfectly  carried 
tebrffi  is  a  series  of  Y-shaped  bones,  the  hesmal  on ;  and  by  the  same  mechanism  the  act  of 
arches,  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels.  The  swallowing  can  be  accomplished  beneatJii  the 
ordinary  ribs  are  12  to  18  on  each  side.  The  surface.  Unlike  the  saurians,  this  family  have 
sternum  is  prolonged  even  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  external  opening  of  the  ears  protected  by  2 
gives  attacmnent  to  6  or  7  pairs  of  cartilages,  folds  of  the  slun,  resembling  lids,  by  which  the 
not  extending  to  the  spine ;  these  serve  to  meatus  can  be  closed ;  the  opening  is  just  he- 
strengthen  and  protect  the  abdominal  walls,  hind  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  and 
and  are  represented  in  man  by  the  transverse  provided  with  8  lids,  an  upper  and  lower,  with 
lines  of  tne  rectus  abdominis  muscle ;  the  a  third  or  nictitating  membrane  moving  trans- 
sternum  is  also  prolonged  as  a  point  in  advance  Tersely,  transparent,  and  evidently  designed  to 
of  the  ribs ;  there  are  no  true  clavicles,  and  protect  the  cornea  and  permit  vision  under 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  remain  separate.  The  water ;  the  pupil  is  a  vertical  slit,  and  the 
lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  cramum,  because  crystalline  lens  almost  spherical.  The  anterior 
the  condyles  of  the  temporal  bones,  correspond-  limbs  have^  6  toes,  the  external  2  without  nails ; 
ing  to  ossa  quadrata,  are  placed' considerably  the  posterior  limbs  are  4  toed,  more  or  less 
behind  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  webbed,  the  external  one  without  a  nail ;  the 
spine,  and  are  united  to  the  skull  as  in  the  tur-  limbs  are  so  short  that  they  barely  raise  the 
ties ;  the  gape  of  the  mouth  is  really  longer  body  from  the  ground,  and  are  almost  at  right 
than  the  extent  of  the  head,  from  this  back-  angles  to  the  spine ;  their  gait  is,  therefore, 
ward  situation  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  slow  and  awkward.  The  tul  is  longer  t)ian 
muscles  which  move  the  jaws  arise  so  fer  back,  the  trunk,  flattened  on  the  sides,  surmounted 
that  they  act  in  part  upon  the  whole  head,  ex-  with  crests  continued  from  the  back,  and  ser- 
plaininff  the  assertion  made  fh>m  the  time  of  rated  below ;  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  dor- 
Aristotle  -to  that  of  Ouvier,  and  at  various  sal  region  are  carried  to  their  greatest  devel- 
times  believed  and  dispute^  that  the  crocodile  opment  in  the  sides  of  the  tail,  which  is  the 
has  the  ability  to  move  both  jaws :  when  the  principal  orgm  of  locomotion  in  the  water, 
lower  jaw  is  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  action  The  stomach  is  muscular,  but  in  no  way  re- 
of  the  muscles  may  raise  the  whole  head,  and  sembling  the  gizzard  of  a  bird ;  in  this  cavity 
with  it  the  upper  jaw,  otherwise  immovable,  are  ft^uently  found  stones  and  pieces  of  wood, 
The  jaws  have  no  lateral  motioiL  and  none  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  swallowd  in- 
from  before  backward,  the  artioulation  being  teotioiially  to  aanst  in  triturating  the  food,  or 
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for  the  purpose  of  distending  the  stomach  dor-  opening  from  the  left  aorta  to  snpplj  theM 
iDg  the  season  of  hibernation  which  some  of  parts.  By  its  4  cavities  the  heart  of  the  crooo- 
them  undergo ;  it  is  altogether  probable  that  dilians  resembles  that  of  the  birds,  and  also,  by 
such  foreign  bodies  have  been  accidentally  the  mixture  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  that 
swallowed  during  the  repasts  of  the  voracious  of  the  foetal  mammalia.  Meyer  compares  the 
animal.  The  lungs  consist  of  3  principal  cav-  left  aorta  to  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  he  be- 
ities,  communicating  freely  with  each  other;  lieves  this  structure  to  be  a  temporary  con* 
the  walls  are  divided  into  innumerable  cells,  dition,  disappearing  as  the  animal  advances 
the  fleshy  compartments  of  which  form  a  very  in  a^e.  In  the  dissection  alluded  to  above,  the 
intricate  network,  resembling  the  columnee  cor-  specunen  was  7  feet  long,  and  old  enough  to 
need  of  the  heai*t ;  when  fuUy  expanded,  they  be  impregnated ;  the  edges  were  firm  and  well 
will  contAi  a  large  quantity  of  air.  The  most  defined,  like  those  of  a  persistent  foramen ;  and 
interesting  organ  is  the  heart,  as  it  shows  an  physiological  reasons  have  been  ^ven  why  it 
approach  to,  and  as  it  were  the  connecting  should  be  permanent  in  this  family,  when  the 
link  with  the  birds.  In  reptiles  generally  the  respiration  ceases  during  submersion  and  hi* 
heart  consists  of  3  cavities,  a  ventricle  and  2  bemation.  In  the  males  the  genital  orsrans  are 
auricles — the  ventricle  receiving  both  arterial  simple;  as  in  turtles  and  birds,  the  cloaca  Is 
and  venous  blood,  and  sending  this  mixed  fluid  longitudinal.  The  female  alone  prepares  the 
over  the  system  at  the  same  time  that  it  sends  hole  in  the  sand  in  which  the  eggs,  sometimes 
to  the  lungs  blood  of  which  a  portion  has  just  60  in  number,  are  placed  prooably  dorinff 
been  received  purified  from  them.  In  the  croc-  the  night ;  she  covers  them  with  sand  and 
odilions  the  ventricle  has  a  complete  division  leaves  to  hide  them  from  the  ichneumon  and 
into  right  and  left,  and  the  circulation  is  so  certaiii  reptiles  which  feed  upon  them;  the 
arranged  that  while  the  head  and  anterior  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  8  to  6  weeks,  accord- 
half  of  the  body  receive  pure  arterial  blood  ing  to  season  and  latitude.  The  amphibions 
when  the  animal  is  in  the  air,  the  posterior  habits  of  the  crocodilians  are  indicated  by  the 
half  receives  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  nostrils,  separation  of  the  posterior  fauces 
the  mingling  of  the  2  bloods  taking  place,  not  from  the  mouth,  shape  of  the  limbs  and  tail, 
in  the  heart  itself,  but  by  an  opening  between  and  structure  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  The 
the  2  aortas — a  fact  unknown  to  naturalists  till  crocodiles  proper  are  distinguished  from  the 
the  time  of  Meckel  and  Panizza.  For  full  alligators  by  their  head  being  longer  in  propor- 
details  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  tion  to  the  breadth^  by  the  less  number  of 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  teeth  (30  below  and  38  above,  according  to 
History,"  vol.  vi.  pp.  118-118.  The  ordinary  Cuvier),  by  the  4th  lower  tooth  on  each  side 
course  of  the  circulation  would  be  through  the  being  received  into  a  groove  in  the  upper  jaw 
vcno)  cava)  to  the  right  auricle,  thence  to  the  instead  of  a  pit  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  hj 
right  ventricle ;  from  this  more  than  half  of  the  dentated  crest  on  the  external  border  of 
the  venous  blood  goes  to  the  lungs  by  the  pul-  the  hind  legs  in  most  of  the  species,  by  the 
monary  artery,  the  rest  being  distributed  to  the  complete  webs  of  the  hind  toes  (at  least  the 
lower  extremities  through  the  left  or  venous  external),  and  by  the  larger  cranial  openings 
aorta ;  from  the  lungs  the  pure  blood  comes  perceptible  through  the  skin  behind  the  eyes, 
to  the  left  auricle,  thence  it  passes  to  the  left  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  the  nar- 
ventricle,  and  then  by  the  right  or  arterial  rowing  of  the  muzzle  behind  the  nostrOs 
aorta  to  the  head  and  anterior  extremities  and  caused  by  the  groove  just  alluded  to,  added  to 
body  generally,  after  mixture  with  the  venous  the  perforation  of  the  upper  jaw  by  the  1st 
blood.  In  the  common  circulation,  or  when  lower  teeth ;  the  plates  of  the  nape  occupy  the 
the  animal  is  in  the  air,  there  would  probably  middle  portion  only,  a  space  before  and  behind 
be  but  a  trifling,  if  any,  mixture  of  the  bloods  being  without  them ;  as  age  advances  the  head 
through  the  opening  in  the  aortic  wall,  and  becomes  very  rough.  The  species  are  difficult 
during  tlie  contraction  of  the  ventricles  the  to  distinguidh  from  each  other,  and  the  vari*- 
pressure  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta)  against  the  tions  within  the  limits  of  species  are  considor- 
opening  would  prevent  the  mingling ;  but  dur-  able.  Europe  has  no  crocodile,  nor  crocodilian. 
ing  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  when  the  in  its  present  fauna;  America  has  2,  Asia  2.  and 
valves  close  to  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  Africa  1 ;  other  species  are  described,  of  nn- 
heart,  tlie  aortic  opening  would  be  free,  and  known  habitat,  and  of  uncertain  characters* 
the  bloods  could  mix  in  whichever  direction  the  The  following  species  will  sufficiently  charso* 
pressure  was  the  strongest ;  the  opening,  how-  terize  the  genus :  I.  The  common  crocodile  of 
ever,  performs  its  special  fanction  aftier  the  the  Nile  (erocodilus  vulgaris^  (^v.),  one  of  the 
animal  has  been  under  water  a  long  time,  sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians,  is.  mentioned 
when  there  is  no  respiration  nor  pulmonary  by  Herodotus,  and  well  described  by  Aristotle 
circulation,  no  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  in  his  "  History  of  Animals ;"  the  latter  also 
none  sent  through  the  true  aorta ;  were  it  not  mentions  the  spur-winged  plover,  which  enters 
for  this  opening,  the  head  and  anterior  limbs,  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  to  pick  out  and  e«t 
which  are  supplied  by  the  rieht  aorta,  would  be  the  insects  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
unprovided  with  blood ;  it  has  been  naturally  This  species  has  the  widest  jaws,  6  cervical 
concluded  that  venous  blood  is  sent  through  the  plates,  the  dorsal  plates  quanorangular  with  6 
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longitadinal  scries  of  moderate  ridges;  era-  double-crested  crocodile  (0.  biporeattu^  Cvly,\ 

nium  rather  flat ;  teeUi  66, 86  above  and  80  be-  so  named  from  the  2  rough  lines  on  the  upper 

low,  the  longest  being  the  8d  and  9th  of  the  jaw  extending  forward  from  the  anterior  angle 

upper  jaw,  and  the  1st,  4th,  and  11th  of  the  of  each  eye;  the  lateral  borders  are  irregularly 

lower ;  16  to  18  transverse  rows  of  bony  plates  convex,  and  deeply  grooved  for  the  lower  teeth ; 

from  tJie  shoulders  to  the  tail,  and  on  the  latter  the  upper  surface  is  very  rough,  especially  in 

from  26  to  38  circles  of  scales  surmounted  large  individuals ;  the  teeth  are  generally  66, 

by  a  thin,  flexible,  serrated  crest,  double  for  86  above  and  80  below,  the  largest  being  the 

about  half  its  length.    The  color  of  the  upper  2d,  8d,  8th,  and  9th  above,  and  the  1st  and  4th 

surface  is  olive-green,  spotted  with  black  on  below ;  the  hind  legs  are  as  long  as  the  trunk, 

the  head  and  neck,  and  marbled  with  the  same  the  fore  legs  are  a  third  shorter ;  the  armature 

on  the  back  and  tail ;  2  or  8  wide,  oblique  black  of  the  neck  consists  of  6  shields,  4  in  a  square, 

bands  on  each  flank ;  beneath  greenish  yellow ;  and  1  on  each  side  of  these,  of  an  oval  shape 

claws  brown.    It  grows  to  the  length  of  20  to  and  strongly  crested ;  on  the  back  are  16  or  17 

25  feet,  and  possibly  longer.    A  variety  of  this  transverse  rows  of  ridged  plates,  of  an  ovoid 

((7.  paluatrtSj  Less.),  found  in  Asia,  has  the  form ;  the  tail  has  88  or  40  scaly  rings,  double 

head  rougher,  the  scales  of  the  side^  flanks,  crested  for  half  its  length.    The  color  is  yel- 

and  upper  part  of  the  neck  convex  and  ridged,  lowish  green,  with  black  oval  spots  above.    It 

and  the  color  above  olive-yellow,  marbled  with  grows  to  a  length  of  at  least  20  feet.    In  Gi- 

blackish  brown.    A  8d  variety  (C,  marginatuSj  ronidre^s  "  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines  " 

Geoff.),  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  has  the  (pp.  215-222),  is  an  account  of  the  capture  of  an 

jaws   narrower  and  elongated,  the   cranium  immense  individual  of  this  species,  measuring 

slightly  concave,  6  narrow  nuchal  plates,  the  27  feet  in  length  and  11  feet  in  circumferenoo 

upper   parts   deep   bottle-green,    with    small  under  the  arm-pits ;  the  skull  of  this  specimen 

brown  waving  lines  disposed  in  a  radiating  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  society  of 

manner.    This  variety  grows  to  a  large  size,  natural  history,  and  measures  nearly  4  feet 

and  is  doubtless  the  one  so  often  seen  by  Dr.  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw ; 

Livingstone  and  Mr.  Ounmiing  in  their  journey-  the  head  and  soft  parts  attached  weighed  over 

ings  in  Soutli  Africa.   Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  400  lbs.    It  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  and 

the  following  facts  from  personal  observation :  lakes  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago. 

Sixty  eggs  have  been  taken  from  a  single  nest ;  HI.  The  lozenged  crocodile  ((7.  rhomhifer^  Cuv.) 

tiiey  are  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  of  the  of  the  West  Indies  has  the  forehead  surmounted 

same  diameter  at  both  ends,  white,  and  par-  by  2  ridges  diverging  backward,  the  upper  jaw 

tially  elastic  from  having  but  little  lime  in  their  much  arched  transversely,  the  jaws  narrow, 

composition  aud  a  firm  internal  membrane ;  the  body  thick,  the  toes  and  swimming  mem- 

the  nests  are  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  branes  short,  the  scales  of  the  flanks,   sides, 

and  are  used  for  successive  years  if  undis-  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  tuberculated,  and 

turbed ;  the  female  assists  the  young  out  of  tiie  limbs  without  serrated  crests ;  the  sides  of 

the  nest,  and  leads  them  to  the  edge  of  the  the  upper  jaw  are  very  prominent  between  the 

water,  where  she  leaves  them  to  catch  fish  for  6th  and  11th  teeth ;  the  teeth  are  64,  34  abovo 

themselves ;   fish  is  the  principal  food  at  all  and  80  below,  the  largest  being  the  2d  and  7th 

ages ;  a  wounded  animal  or  even  a  man,  going  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  4th  and  10th  in  the 

into  a  lake  infested  by  tnem,  is  almost  sure  to  lower ;  on  the  nape  are  4  small  shields  in  one 

be  seized ;   they  seldom  leave  the  water  to  row,  and  on  the  neck  6  oval  ridged  plates,  4  in  a 

catch  prey,  but  often  come  out  to  bask  in  the  row  and  2  behind  these ;  dorsal  sciales  square, 

sun ;  they  fish  chiefly  by  night,  and  when  eat-  in  18  transverse  rows.     The  general  color  is 

ing  make  a  loud  champing  noise ;  the  natives  dark  brown  above  with  zigzag  lines  of  deep 

are  very  fond  of  the  eggs,  eating  only  the  yolk,  yellow,  and  spots  of  the  same  on  the  flanks 

The  Egyptians  kept  crocodiles  in  their,  temples,  and  limbs ;  yellow  and  chestnut  below.    It  at- 

where  they  were  fed  by  the  priests  and  oma-  tains  a  considerable  size.    lY.  The  long-nosed 

mented  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  these  crocodile  {G,  cteuttiA,  Geoff.)  is  found  also  in  the 

were  highly  venerated  by  the  people,  and  irfter  West  Indies,  particularly  in  St.  Domingo,  and 

death  they  were  carefuUy  embalmed  and  buried  in  tiie  nortiiem  parts  of  South  America.    It  is 

with  great  ceremony ;  it  is  very  common  to  find  characterized  by  its  lengthened  muzzle,  convex 

mummies  of  crocodiles  in  &eir  tombs,  and  forehead,  and  the  irre^ar  disposition  of  the 

many  may  be  seen  in  our  museums.    The  ich-  outer  dorsal  scales;  tiie  hind  feet  are  strongly 

neumon,  a  carnivorous  mammal  allied  to  the  webbed ;  on  the  nape  are  2  or  4  shields,  and 

civets,  renders  important  service  to  man  by  on  the  neck  6.  as  in  the  Nilotic  species ;  the 

destroying  the  eggs  of  the  NUotio  crocodile,  teeth  66,  86  above  and  80  below,  the  longest 

The   common  crocodile   is  not   confined   to  being  the  4th  and  10th  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 

Africa,  but  occurs  in  Asia,  especially  on  the  4th  in  the  lower.    The  color  is  brown  and  yel- 

Jlfalayan  peninsula;    it  is  often  met  with  8  low  above,  and  yellow  below.   It  is  said  to  grow 

or  4  miles  at  sea,  and  has  been  known  to  to  a  length  of  20  feet.    The  C.  eataphraetu9 

attack  boats  returning  from  fishing,  and  oo-  (Ouv.)  and  (7.  c^icr?»tff  ^Bory  de  St.  Vincent)  form 

cadonally  with  the  loss  of  human  life.     II.  the  connecting  links  between  the  crocodile  and 

The  most   common  Aaiatic   species   is  the  the  gaviaL — Orocodilians  existed  in  great  van- 
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ety  in  fonner  geological  epochs,  and  in  conn-  in  a  time  of  peace  and  pro^>eriiy ;  he  wia  th* 

tries  further  north  than  the  present  habitats  of  heir  to  nntold  treasures ;  success  crowned  all  hit 

these  reptiles.     The  most  remarkable  differ-  early  efforts ;  he  subdued  the  Greek  dtiea  on  the 

ence  between  the  fossil  and  existing  species  is  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  formed  an  allianoe  with 

in  the  form  of  the  TertebrsB ;  the  existing  croco-  the  Grecian  islands,  and  extended  his  oon- 

dilians  have  these  bodies  coneave  in  front  and  quests  toward  the  east  to  the  river  Haljs.    He 

convex  behind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  was  now  a  mighty  monarch,  ruling  over  13 

species  of  the  tertiary  epoch ;  but  the  fossils  of  nations,  and  in  alliuice  with  the  powerful  rnkft 

the  older  strata  have  the  vertebral  bodies  flat,  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt;  the  vast  wealth 

or  biconcave,  as  in  fishes,  or  else  the  anterior  which  he  had  inherited  had  been  increased  hy 

face  convex  and  the  posterior  concave,  just  the  the  tribute  of  conquered  nations,  by  the  oonilt- 

opposite  to  the  existmg  forms.    Those  of  the  cation  of  great  estates,  and  by  tiie  golden  sands 

tertiary  epoch  are  generally  found  in  fresh-  of  the  Pactolus.    We  may  perhaps  form  aonie 

water  deposits,  and  near  the  mouths  of  sup-  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  wealth  fh>m  the 

posed  rivers,  so  that  their  habits  were  then  rich  votive  offerings  which  he  deponted  in 

probably  the  same  as  now;  they  have  been  the  temples  of  the  gods.     ^'Herodotoa  him- 

found  as  far  north  as  England  and  France,  in  self  saw  the  ingots  of  solid  gold,  6  palms  long,  8 

Asia,  and  in  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  broad,  and  1  deep,  which  to  tiie  number  of  IIT 

During  the  secondary  period  there  existed  croc-  were  laid  up  in  Uie  treasury  at  Delphi  .... 

odilians  with  fiat  or  biconcave  vertebrsd,  resem-  He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece 

bling  gavials  in  their  lengthened  cranium ;  from  the  following  offerings,  idl  in  gold,  whidi  had 

their  stronger  armature,  more  numerous  ribs,  been  deposited  in  the  temples  by  the  same  opa- 

and  the  strata  in  which  they  have  been  found,  lent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  prohablj  of 

they  were  probably  marine.   Among  thegenera  the  natural  size ;  a  wine  bowl  of  about  the  same 

are  teleosaurus  (Geoff.),  mystriosaurus  (Kaup.),  weight  as  the  lion ;  a  lustral  vase ;  a  statue  of 

maeroBpandylus  (H.  de  Meyer.),  gnathoiaurtts  (H.  a  female,  said  to  be  Oroesus's  baking  woman,  4| 

de  Meyer.),  &c.,  found  in  the  liassio,  oolitic,  and  feet  high ;  a  shield  and  a  spear ;  a  tripod ;  some 

calcareous  strata.    Those  with  an  anterior  con-  figures  of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  and  a 

vexity  and  posterior  concavity,  of  which  the  2a  shield  in  a  different  place  from  the  Ist,  and 

trpe  is  steneosaunis  (Geoff.),  resembled  also  of  greater  size."    But  in  the  midst  of  all  hb 

tne  gavials,  and  have  been  found  in  the  lias  we^th  and  prosperity,  Crossus  hegan  to  be 

and  oolite  of  England.  farmed  at  tne  rapid  conquests  of  Cyms^  and 

CROCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  iri-  when  at  length  he  saw  the  Median  power  ML 

daeecB,    There  are  2  sorts  of  crocuses,  those  before  the  Persian  arms,  he  resolved  to  ayenge 

which  blossom  in  spring,  such  as  crocus  vemtu^  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  the  dethroned  kii^ 

with  purple  or  white  flowers  and  finely  netted  of  Media.    He  accordingly  crossed  the  Halri^ 

root  coats,  and  0.  Sunanus^  or  doth  of  gold  and  offered  the  Persians  battle;  but  after  an  m- 

orocus,  with  small,  deep  vellow  flowers,  the  decisive  engagement  returned  to  Sardia.    Oyms 

sepals  of  which  are  curiously  veined  with  dark,  pursued  him,  took  the  city,  and  made  hnn  his 

chocolate-brown  lines ;  and  those  which  blossom  prisoner.    The  Lydian  king  was  condemned  to 

in  the  autumn,  such  as  the  safl^n  crocus  {0,  be  burned  slive,  but  was  finsJly  q>ared.  beliiig 

satifms),  an  oriental  plant,  cultivated  for  its  saved,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  recalling  a 

long,  orange-colored,  drooping  styles,  and  the  saying  of  Solon,  and  became  the  confidentiil 

Sicilian  crocus  ( C.  odorus%  whose  flowers  are  adviser  of  his  conqueror,  whom  he  surviTed. 
fragrant.    The  saffron  crocus  blossoms  in  Octo-        CROFT,  Wiluam,  an  Enfflish  compoeer.  hocn 

ber^  but  it  is  not  commonly  seen  in  our  gardens,  in  Warwickshire  in  1677,  died  in  1727.   At  the 

It  IS,  however  extensively  cultivated  for  its  age  of  81  he  obtained  the  position  of  composer 

broduce  of  saflron  in  some  parts  of  England,  to  the  chapel  royal  and  organist  to  Weatminster 

Good  saf&on  consists  of  the  stigmas  only,  which  abbey,  which  he  held  until  his  death.    As  a  oom- 

are  small,  narrow,  and  extremely  light  interior  poser  of  cathedral  music  he  held  a  high  rank,  fii 

parts  of  the  flower.    The  crocuses  are  mostly  1724  he  published,  under  the  title  of  Munem 

hardy  little  plants,  and  once  introduced  into  Sacm^  an  edition  of  his  select  anthems,  2  voifaL 

the  flower  borders,  they  will  continue  and  in-  folio.    Some  of  these  are  still  performed  in  the 

crease  without  care.  English  church  service. 

CKCESUS,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeded  to  the       CROGHAN,  Geoboe,  an  American  offioer 

throne  before  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  son  of  Major  William  Croghan,  and  nephew  of 

B.   C.     Writers  of  high  repute  have,  how-  George  Rogers  Clark,  of  the  revolutionary  aniqr| 

ever,  conjectured  that  he  had  already  been  born  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1791,  died 

for  15   years  associated   in  the   government  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1849.    He  was  gradn- 

with  his  father,  and  that  many  of  the  events  ated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  Ya.,  served 

recorded  by  Herodotus  as  belonging  to  his  reign  in  1811  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  OoL 

are  to  be  referred  to  this  period  of  joint  gov-  Boyd  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  was  made 

ernment.    This  view  is  rejected  by  Kawlinson  captain  in  the  following  year,  and  mi^r  Marbh 

in  the  notes  to  his  translations  of  Herodotus.  80, 1818.    On  May  5,  1818,  he  distingoidbed 

His  reign,   according  to  Rawlinson,  extended  himself  as  aide-de-«amp  of  G^en.  Harrison  in  the 

from  568  to  554  B.  C.    He  ascended  the  throne  defence  of  Fort  Meigs;  and  on  Aug.  1  wd  S 
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he  BQCcessftilly  defended  Fort  Stephenson,  at  general  treatment  of  the  subject  hj  parliament. 

Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont),  Ohio,  with  a  An  accomplished  debater  and  master  of  satire, 

garrison  of  160  men,  against  the  determined  he  was  a  prominent  and  most  resolute  oppo- 

attack  of  (Jen.  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  over  nent  of  the  reform  bill,  which  he  believed 

1,000,  half  regulars  and  half  Indians;    and  would  ultimately  revolutionize   the  country, 

this,  notwithstanding  the  fort  was  so  weak-  The  passing  of  that  bill  destroyed  him  polit- 

ly  constructed  and  poorly  provided,  that  he  ically,  for,  unlike  his  comrades,  he  declared  that 

had  actually  been  ordered  to  abandon  it    For  he  never  would  sit  in  a  reformed  parliament, 

this  exploit  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bre*  and  he  never  did.     He  preferred  rather  the 

vet  of  lieutenant-coloneL  and  22  years  after-  occupation  of  ^*  tomahawking  liberal  autiiors '' 

ward  (Feb.  13,  1835)  with  a  gold  medal  from  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  his  contributions  to  which 

congress.    He  was  made  inspector-general,  with  were  so  caustic  that  for  many  years  it  was  cus- 

the  rank  of  colonel,  Dec.  21, 1825,  and  in  that  tomary  to  attribute  all  the  most  malevolent 

capacity  served  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mexico.  and  ablest  articles  of  that  periodical  to  his 

CROOiR,  John  Wilson,  a  British  statesman  pen.     He  gained  the  reputation  of  *^  a  man 

and  author,  bom  in  Galway,  Ireland,  Dec.  20,  who  would  go  a  hundrea  miles  through  sleet 

1780,  died  at  Hampton,  near  London,  Aug.  10,  and  snow,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  a  Decem- 

1857.    His  father,  of  English  descent,  was  for  ber  night,  to  search  a  parish  register,  for  the 

many  years  surveyor-general  of  Ireland.    He  sake  of  showing  that  a  man  is  illegitimate,  or 

was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  a  woman  older  than  she  says  she  is."    In  1826 

he  greatly  ^stinguished  himself,  especially  in  he  reviewed,  in  the  London  "  Courier,"  Scott's 

the  proceedings  of  the  since  suppressed  "  histor-  "  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  in  a  way 

ical  debating  society."     In  1800  he  received  that  called  forth  a  delicate  rebuke  from  Scott, 

the  degree  oi  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  imme-  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  most  cordial 

diately  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  associates,  and  who  now  declined  to  endanger 

but  remained  in  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  an  old  friendship  by  meeting  him  in  ^'  the  ra- 

Irish  bar  in  1802.    He  devoted  his  leisure  to  pier  and  poniard  game  of  wit."     Beside  his 

literature,  and  published  anonymously  in  1804  review  articles  and  many  pamphlets  and  print- 

his  "  Familiar  Epistles  on  the  Irish  Stage,"  ed  speeches  on  political  questions,  he  pubushed 

and  in  1805  his  "  Intercepted  Letter  from  Can-  poems  entitled  "  Talavera,"  "  Songs  of  Tra- 

ton."    Both  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  falgar,"  and  several  pleasing  lyrics,  of  which 

talent  and  especially  the  proneness  to  sarcasm  the  &ie  lines  on  the  death  of  Canning  are 

which  they  indicated.    In  1807  he  gave  another  among  the  most  successful ;  *'  Ikfilitary  Events 

proof  of  his  vigorous  ability  in  an  elaborate  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1880 ;"  "  Letters 

pamphlet  on  the  "  Past  and  Present  State  of  on  the  Naval  War  with  America ;"  "  Stories 

Ireland,"  in  which  he  advocated  Catholic  eman-  from  the  History  of  England  for  Children," 

cipation.    In  that  year  also  he  entered  parlia-  of  which  over  80,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

ment  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Down-  and  which  Scott  in  a  preface  acknowledges  to 

Eatrick,  and  the  tory  party  soon  conceived  have  been  the  model  of  his  *^  Tales  of  a  Grand- 

igh  expectations  from  his  public  life.    When,  fkther."     He   also  translated   Bassompieri*e's 

in  1809,  charges  of  malaaministration  were  ^^  Embassy  to  England,"  edited  the  **  Suffolk 

brought  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  a  par-  Papers,"  the  "  Letters  of  Lady  Hervey,"  Lord 

liamentary  inquiry  was  instituted,  Mr.  Croker  Hervey's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George 

was  one  of  the  most  effective  defenders  of  his  II.,"  and  Walpole's  *'  Letters  to  Lord  Hertford," 

royal  highness^  and  in  the  loner  debate  which  ana  furnished  an  edition  of  Boswell's  **  life 

ensued  he  dehvered,  on  March  14.  the  best  of  Johnson "  with  copious  annotations.    The 

speech  that  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  min-  last  work  was  received  with  general  appro- 

istry.    He  was  associated  with  Gifford,  Scott,  bation,  and  is  esteemed  a  valuable  contribu- 

George  Ellis,  Frere,  and  Southey  in  establishing  tion  to  literature,  though  it  was  severely  re- 

the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the  first  number  or  viewed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  tie 

which  appeared  in  1809,  and  he  continued  till  ^^  Edinburgh  Review."    In  return,  me  harsh- 

hb  death  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent,  pow-  est  and  most  effective  criticism  upon  the  first 

erful,  and  sarcastic  contributors  to  that  period-  yolumes  of  Macaulay's  ^*  History  of  England  " 

ical.    In  1809  the  Perceval  government  ap-  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Croker.     The  lat- 

Eointed  him  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  and  ter.was  also  long  at  feud  with  Mr.  Disraeli, 

e  retained  that  office,  fulfilling  its  duties  with  who  lampooned  him  in  the  character  of  Rigby 

unremitting  application,  till  1880.     He  sat  in  in  ^^Comngsby,"  and  whose  political  preten- 

the  house  of  commons  through  8  successive  dons,  and  especially  his  famous  budget  of  1852, 

parliaments  till  1882,  having  been  returned  for  were  conse(juently  assuled  with  masterly  ran- 

Yarmouth,  Athlone,  Bodmin,  and  in  1827  for  cor  and  ridicule  in  the  "  Quarterly."    He  had 

the  university  of  Dublin.     In  1828  he  was  a  controversy  with  Lord  John  Russell  upon 

sworn  a  privy  councillor.    He  favored  the  pro-  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  the  "  Memoirs 

iect  of  Catholic  emancipation,  was  amon^r  the  and  Correspondence  "  of  Moore,  on  which  he 

nnt  to  advocate  a  state  encouragement  of  the  wrote  a  scathing  article,  followed  by  several 

sp^JfU^  and  urged  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  s^Hully  written  letters  in  the  *'  Times."    Mr. 

in  a  speech  much  in  advance  of  me  Croker  possessed  brilliant  coDversational  pow- 

VOL.  VI.- 
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era,  a  talent  for  repartee,  and  a  minnte  acquaint-  rope  after  the  surrender  of  Paris.    This 

ance  wi^  the  principal  questions  of  politics  and  followed  in  1820  hy  the  "  Angel  of  the  "Worli 

helles-Iettres.  As  a  political  gossip  and  satirist,  an  Arahian  Tale,^'  and  hj  several  satires  aad 

he  excelled  espcciaJly  in  hnmorously  noting  the  lyrics,  which  were  first  collected  in  1880.    His 

incidents  and  uialyzing  the  motives  of  persons  tragedy  of  ^^  Catiline^'  appeared  in  1822,  and 

and  parties  at  critical  seasons  of  ministerial  though  not  produced  upon  the  ^age  was  most 

change.    A  selection  from  his  numerous  contri-  favorably  reviewed  by  Prof.  Wilson,  and  has 

butions  to  the  ^*  Quarterly  Review  "  has  been  maintained  its  reputation  as  an  admirable  eped' 

published.  men  of  the  unacted  drama.    In  1824  his  oome^ 

OROKER.  Thomas  Orofton,  an  Irish  author,  of  "  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall "  was  performed  at 

bom  in  Oork,  Jan.  15,  1798,  died  in  London,  the  Oovent  Garden  theatre  with  great  snooea^ 

Aug.  8,  1854.    When  15  years  of  age  he  was  which  was  partly  owing  to  its  literary  meriti 

apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  and  began  to  make  partly  to  the  circxunstanoe  that  its  illustrattoQ 

occasional  rambles  on  foot  through  the  south  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  &shionable  cavalry 

of  Ireland.    During  these  excursions,  contin-  regiment  had  a  cureot  application  at  the  tim^ 

ued  for  many  years,  he  made  the  researches  and  partly  to  the  extraordinary  personation  oi 

among  the  peasantry  and  the  collections  of.  le-  one  of  the  characters  by  Frederic  Yates.    He 

gends  and  songs  which  furnished  the  materials  published  in  1827  ^*  Salathiel,  a  Story  of  the 

for  his  ^^  Researches  iA  the  South  of  Ireland  ^^  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,**  founded  oq 

(1824),  and  for  his  "  Fairy  Legends  and  Tra-  the  legend  of  the  wandering  Jew,  which  is  one 

ditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland"  (1825).    The  of  his  most  finished  and  popular  productions 

latter  work   contidned  several   contributions  It  was  followed  by  two  other  worfs  of  fiction, 

from   Maginn,  Pigott,  Keightley,  apd   Hum-  "Tales  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,"  and  **  Mars- 

phreya,  which  were  omitted  in  subsequent  edi-  ton"  (1846).    The  "Modem  Orlando  (184<()^ 

tions,  and  it  was  at  once  highly  praised  by  Sir  though  fragmentary,  is  one  of  hb  best  poeina» 

Walter  Scott  In  1819  Mr.  Oroker  had  obtained  He  has  made  valuable  contributions  to    his- 

a  clerkship  in  the  admiralty,  and  he  was  con-  torical  and  biographical  literature  by  his  '*  Per- 

nected  with  that  department  till  1850,  when  he  sonal  History  of  King  George  lY."  (1880).  his 

retired  with  a  pension.    In  1829  he  published  "Oharacter  of  Ourran^s  Eloquence  and  Foli- 

the  "  Legends  of  the  Lakes,"  and  rhymes  of  a  tics,"  and  his  "  Political  Life  of  Burke"  (1840). 

pantomime  founded  on  the  story  of  "  Daniel  He  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Pope  (1885/, 

O'Rourke,"  which  were  followed  in  1832  by  and  the  select  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (1B38X 

^e  tales  of  "  Barney  Mahoney"  and  "  My  Vil-  for  which  he  furnished  memoirs  and  annotations 

lage.^^  The  two  latter  are  his  principal  attempts  His  publications  on  professional  subjects  have 

at  strictly  original  composition,  his  other  works  been  a  new  interpretation  of  the  "  Apocalypse 

being  collections  of  legendary  and  poetical  lore,  of  St.  John"  (1827),  a  work  entitled  "Divme 

"  My  Village"  contains  minute  descriptions,  but  Providence,  or  the  Three  Oycles  of  Revelation'* 

is  written  without  passion  or  imaginative  pow-  (1884),  and  numerous  sermons  on  questions  of 

er,  and  was  the  least  favorably  received  of  his  public  interest,  several  of  them  being  npon  tbe 

publications.     The  Irish  adventures  of  Barney  Anglo-Oatholic  controversy.    He  was  one  of 

Mahoney  are  pleasanUy  and  plainly  told.    In  the  early  contributors  to  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 

1838  he  published  the  "  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Holt,  zine,"  has  furnished  critical  articles  of  a  hi^ 

General  of  the  Irish  Rebels  in  1798,"  and  in  character  to  various  periodicals,  and  collected 

1889  he  edited  the  "Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,"  in  .1842  a  volume  of  "Historical   Sketches^ 

with  historical  and  personsd  annotations.    He  Speeches^  and  Characters."    He  is  reputed  aa 

also  contributed  freauently  to  magazines,  amoug  excellent  scholar,  and  his  writings  are  distin- 

others  to  "  Fraser^s"  and  the  "  New  Monthly,"  guished  by  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  style. 
and  was  an  active  member  of  numerous  literary        CROMLECH,  or  Cbomleh,  a  primitive  kind 

and  antiquarian  societies.    His  works  give  not  of  sepulchral  monument  among  the  aaoieiit 

only  the  fanciful  traditions  of  Ireland,  but  also  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations.    It  ooniiated 

sketches  of  its  romantic  features  and  ruins,  and  of  a  large  flat  stone  laid  on  other  stonea  set 

interesting  notices  of  the  humors  and  character-  upright  to  sustain  it.     These  nKonmnenta  are 

istics  of  the  Irish.  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been 

CROLY,  Georob,  LL.  D.,  a  British  clergyman  also  used  as  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were 

and  author^  bom  in  Dublin  in  1780.    He  was  offered  to   the  heroes  who  repose  beneath. 

educated  at  Trinity  college  in  his  native  city.  Though  the  cromlech  and  kist-vaen  are  fre- 

and  has  been  for  many  years  rector  of  St  Ste-  quenuy  confounded,  they  are  different  in  oer- 

phen^s,  Walbrook,  a  metropolitan  parish  in  Lon-  tain  respects.     The  cromlech  is  open  at  the 

don.    To  this  position,  in  which  he  has  obtained  side  and  ends,  and  larger,  whereas  the  kist-Taen 

an  extended  fame  as  an  eloquent  and  impressive  is  closed  up  on  every  side.    The  word  cromlech 

preacher,  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Brougham  is  probably  derived,  from  the  Armoric  crum^ 

when  lord  chancellor  of  England.    His  literary  crooked  or  bending,  and  lecJi^  or  leh^  a  atoMu 

career  began  with  a  poem  entitled  "  Paris  in  By  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  Gomwdl 

1815,"  in  which  he  describes  the  works  of  art  cromlechs  are  called  eoetne  Arthor^  or  Arflm^ 

collected  by  Napoleon  in  the  Louvre,  prioj*  to  quoits.  ^^,j 

their  restoration  to  the  various  galleries  of  £a-       CROMPTON,  Thomas  B    rsoB,  an  lidH 
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mannfactnrer,  born  at  Fara worth,  May  20, 1792,  he  shonld  become  the  greatest  man  in  England, 
died  at  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  Sept  8, 1858.  He  but  did  not  mention  the  word  king.  He  was  a 
was  the  proprietor  of  Famworth  mills,  and  of  froward  boy,  and  mnch  given  to  the  ancient 
extensive  paper  mills  at  Worthington,  near  Wi-  yonthfol  pursuit  of  robbing  orchards,  and  to 
gan,  snpplied  the  principal  newspapers  and  practical  jokes.  He  took  to  learning  by  fits  and 
merchants  of  London  with  paper,  invented  the  starts,  and,  mnch  to  the  surprise  of  his  master, 
continuous  drying  apparatus  now  in  general  who  had  flogged  him  severely  and  often,  made 
use,  was  also  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  but  little  progress.  In  1616  he  was  sent  to 
cotton,  and  for  some  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Sydney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  is 
**  Morning  Post'^  and  other  newspapers.  Inde-  represented  as  having  lived  a  wUd  life ;  but  as 
fatigable  in  business,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  after  days  he  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of 
an  ardent  sportsman,  public-spirited,  aconserva-  Latin,  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  studies  were  not 
tive  in  politics,  and  noted  for  his  hospitality.  neglected.  In  1617,  after  his  father's  death,  he 
CROmWELL,  Ouvbb,  lord  protector  of  the  left  Cambridge,  and  was,  according  to  some  of 
English  commonwealth,  bom  at  Huntingdon,  his  biographers,  entered  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.  The 
April  25,  1599,  died  at  the  palace  of  White-  accounts  of  his  London  life  are  flatly  contradic- 
hail,  Sept.  8,  1658.  His  family  belonged  to  ^  tory.  One  represents  him  associating  with  the 
the  class  of  English  gentry,  and  his  social  po-  best  company,  while  the  other  paints  him  as 
sition  was  well  described  by  himself,  when  he  a  coarse  debauchee.  His  youth  was  probably 
said :  '^  I  was  by  birth  a  gentlemaii,  neither  spent  like  that  of  most  men  of  his  class,  and  was 
living  in  any  considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  that  neither  of  a  saint  nor  a  devil.  'He  was  fond 
obscurity."  Mr.  Forster  has  printed,  from  of  rough  sports,  such  as  have  generally  been 
the  register  of  burials  of  the  parish  church  of  pursued  by  Englishmen.  In  1620  he  married 
Felstead,  the  entiy  of  the  interment  of  Crom-  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier, 
well^s  eldest  son,  Robert,  in  1689,  in  which  the  and  soon  afterward  his  mind  took  that  serious 
Puritan  sauire  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  to  be  hon-  turn  which  had  so  great  an  effect  on  his  life, 
ored ;  and  as  this  entry  was  made  by  the  vicar  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  best  proof  of  his 
before  Cromwell  had  risen  to  eminence,  the  sincerity  by  making  restitution  to  persons  of 
fact  is  important,  as  showing  the  estimation  in  whom  he  had  won  money.  He  was  an  active 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  religious  man,  prayed,  preached,  and  exhorted 
No  such  tribute  is  paid  to  any  other  person  in  with  unction,  and  assisted  those  of  his  brother 
the  register.  The  Cromwells  were  connected  Puritans  who  needed  aid  in  his  neighborhood, 
with  the  St.  Johns,  the  Hampdens,  and  other  He  was  a  member  of  ttie  parliament  which 
eminent  English  historical  families.  The  great  met  in  1628,  sitting  for  Huntingdon.  During 
grandfather  of  Oliver  was  Sir  Richard  Wil-  the  11  years  that  followed  the  dissolution  of 
liams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  that  parliament,  and  while  Charles  I.  was  en- 
Essex,  whose  name  he  took.  His  grandfather  deavoring  to  establish  a  despotism  over  Eng- 
was  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  who  had  been  land,  Cromwell  lived  either  at  Huntingdon,  at 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  was  St.  Ives,  or  at  Ely,  his  devotional  feeling  in- 
famous for  his  charities.  Robert  Cromwell,  a  creasing  in  depth  and  strength,  while  his  at- 
younger  son  of  Sir  Henry,  married  a  widow  tachment  to  the  country  party  was  deepened 
lady  named  Lynne,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Stew-  and  confirmed.  There  used  to  be  current  a 
ard,  of  Ely,  who  was  descended  from  the  story  that,  in  1688,  despairing  of  his  coun- 
youngest  son  of  Alexander,  lord  steward  of  try's  welfare,  Cromwell  embarked  for  New 
Scotland,  founder  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Mrs.  England,  in  company  with  Pym,  Hazelrig,  and 
Cromwell  and  Charles  I.  were  8th  cousins,  and  Hampden,  but  was  prevented  from  sailing  by  a 
Oliver  was  three  generations  nearer  to  Alex-  royal  order  in  council.  This  is  now  abandoned, 
ander  than  was  the  king  whom  he  supplanted,  as  the  ships  were  allowed  to  proceed,  in  con- 
The  income  of  Oliver's  parents  was  £860  a  sequence  of  the  petition  of  the  passengers  and 
year,  a  large  sum  for  tnose  days.  Robert  others.  The  opposition  which  he  made,  not  to 
Cromwell  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  sat  in  the  draining  of  the  fens,  but  to  the  interference 
one  of  Elizabeth's  parliaments.  Mr.  Sanford  of  government  in  the  work,  was  successful,  and 
has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  story  that  he  won  him  great  fame,  and  from  the  people  the 
was  a  brewer  by  trade.  Many  curious  anec-  titie  of  "  lord  of  the  fens,"  while  it  showed  to 
dotes  are  related  of  the  youth  of  the  future  the  country  that  he  was  a  man  orimmovable 
protector,  most  of  which  were  probably  coined  resolution.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  to  the  short 
after  he  had  risen  to  distinction.  A  monkey  parliament ;  and  when  the  second  parliament 
snatched  him  from  his  cradle,  and  took  him  to  of  that  year  was  cdled,  Cromwell  contested 
the  housetop.  A  curate  saved  him  from  drown-  Cambridge  with  the  poet  Cleaveland,  a  zeal- 
ing,  and  lived  to  tell  him  that  he  repented  the  ous  royimst,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  him 
deed  when  he  was  warring  against  the  church,  by  one  vote.  Cleaveland  is  reported  to  have 
He  had  a  fight  when  5  years  old  with  Prince  said  that  that  single  vote  had  ruined  both 
Obarlea.  afterward  C  [.,  and  flogeed  him,  church  and  kingdom ;  but  this  Was  probably 
wliMi  tiie  jpoyal  i     uv   whS  on  a  visit  to  his  an  invention  of  later  times,  as  in  1640  Crom- 

'  '     i        A  gigantic  female  fig-  well  was  not  so  high  in  general  estimation  as 

-uuns,  and  told  hiM  that  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  leaders  of  his 
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party,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  that  party  chivalrous  honor  that  actuated  the  better  por- 
aimed  at  any  thins  wnich  implied  hostihty  to  tion  of  the  latter,  he  purposed  to  direct  the 
tibe  established  order  of  things  in  church  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Puritans.  Hampden,  to 
state.  From  the  time  that  he  entered  the  long  whom  he  unfolded  his  scheme,  thongnt  it  **  a 
parliament,  Cromwell  went  with  the  root-and-  good  notion,  but  impracticable ;"  but  Crom- 
oranch  men,  but  he  was  not  sq  conspicuous  as  well  found  it  no  such  difficult  matter.  He 
to  be  noted  until  after  the  commencement  of  raised  a  cavalry  regiment,  1,000  strong,  which 
the  civil  war.  Tet  he  served  on  many  commit-  he  drilled  and  exhorted  until  it  became  the 
tees,  and  took  part  in  debate.  Sir  Philip  War-  finest  body  of  troops  in  the  world,  and  was  tbe 
wick,  who  heard  him  speak  with  heat  and  seed  of  that  army  which  won  the  parliament's 
earnestness  in  the  first  days  of  the  session,  felt  cause,  and  then  overthrew  the  parliament  itself, 
his  respect  for  the  commons  lessened  because  This  regiment  was  composed  mostly  of  free- 
they  hearkened  much  unto  him.  So  little  was  holders,  or  the  sons  of  freeholders,  and  was  re- 
he  known  to  some  noted  men,  that,  on  the  day  cruited  from  among  Cromwell's  neighbors,  per- 
he  made  the  speech  here  mentioned.  Lord  Dig-  sons  who  had  heard  him  preach  beiore  the  war 
by  asked  Hampden  who  the  sloven  was ;  and  was  thought  of.  Both  friends  and  enemies  bear 
received  for  answer  that,  if  ever  there  should  the  fullest  evidence  to  the  discipline,  valor,  skiB 
come  a  breach  with  the  king,  that  sloven  would  in  arms,  freedom  from  militaiy  vices,  and  re- 
be  the  greatest  man  in  England.  Cromwell  ligious  zeal  oftheseCromwellian  soldiers.  Their 
was  not  much  given  to  talk,  but  he  was  an  ac-  commander  told  them  that  they  were  to  figlit' 
tive  party  man,  and  labored  with  zeal  in  the  the  king,  and  said  he  would  himself  as  soon 
conunon  cause.  ^*  It  has  been  ascertained,^' says  shoot  that  personage  as  any  other  whom  be 
Mr.  Sanford,  ^*  that  within  the  first  10  months  should  encounter  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Tbb 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  before  the  recess,  was  contrary  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  the 
which  began  on  Sept.  9,  1641,  Cromwell  was  parliament,  which  fought  the  kmg  in  his  own 
specially  appointed  to  18  committees,  exclusive  name,  a  fiction  quite  m  keeping  with  English 
of  various  appointments  among  the  knights  political  practice,  but  which  had  no  hold  on 
and  burgesses  generally  of  the  eastern  conn-  the  Ironsides,  who  cheered  their  colonePs  words^ 
ties.  The  most  important  matters  fell  within  and  ever  acted  in  their  spirit.  The  earlj  mil- 
the  province  of  several  of  these  committees."  itary  services  of  Cromwell  were  usefoj^  uid 
He  supported  the  grand  remonstrance,  and  all  were  soon  followed  by  others  of  a  brUIiant 
the  other  measures  of  the  parliament  that  were  character.  He  surprised  a  party  of  loyalists  in 
meant  to  bridle  the  faithless  king.  When  the  Suffolk,  kept  the  same  party  quiet  in  the  east- 
war  conunenced,  he  became  the  most  active  of  em  countieis,  and  near  Grantiiam  totally  rooted 
all  men  in  the  field,  which  he  was  the  first  to  a  body  of  cavalry  that  was  seeking  to  obtain 
enter.  Before  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  control  of  Lincohi^ire.  His  next  action  was 
he  went  down  into  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  the  relief  of  Gainsborough.  The  royahsti^ 
had  previously  sent  arms,  and  formed  the  nu-  nnder  Col.  Cavendish,  were  advancing  in  force 
cleus  of  his  *^  Ironsides,"  at  the  same  time  seek-  upon  the  town,  when  Cromwell  threw  himself 
ing  to  give  to  the  forcible  resistance  that  was  in  their  front.  Though  the  enemy  was  triple  his 
to  be  made  to  the  king  a  systematic  charac-  own  numbers,  and  was  drawn  up  on  the  8mn> 
ter  among  the  leading  men  of  the  district,  to  mit  of  a  hill,  the  base  of  which  could  be  reach- 
the  end  of  rendering  their  military  means  sol-  ed  only  through  a  gateway  in  a  fence  that  was 
idly  available.  He  contributed  liberally  of  his  commanded  by  that  enemy's  fire,  he  led  on  hJs 
money  to  the  cause.  He  seized  the  plate  of  men,  charged  up  hill,  and  carried  the  positioo. 
Cambridge  university,  which  was  to  have  been  Some  of  uie  enemy  fled,  but  Cromwell,  then 
sent  to  Charles  I.,  and  took  the  magazine  that  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  that  mode  of  action 
was  in  the  town.  His  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  was  a  which  gave  him  so  many  victories,  did  not  pnr- 
royalist,  and  the  nephew,  though  he  treated  sue  them,  but  re-formed  his  troops,  and  fdl 
him  personally  with  the  most  distinguished  npon  those  who  stood,  routing  them,  and  driv- 
oonsideration,  took  from  him  every  thing  with  ing  them  into  a  bog,  where  they  were  all  bntch- 
which  he  could  assist  the  king.  He  was  pres-  ered,  including  their  general.  This  yictOTy 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He  was  made  raised  Cromwell^s  reputation,  and  the  more  so 
Colonel  Cromwell,  and  acted  under  the  earl  of  that  most  of  the  parliamentaiy  generals  showed 
Essex,  the  parliamentary  lord  general.  He  HtUe  conduct,  and  were  often  In^ten.  He  con- 
showed  himself  to  be  a  cavalry  officer  of  re-  tinned  his  services  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
markable  capacity  and  resource.  He  would  neighboring  counties ;  and  parliament  ordered 
have  done  much  in  any  contest,  for  his  miU-  that  2,000  men  should  be  added  to  his  com- 
tary  genius  was  of  a  high  order ;  but  the  pe-  mand,  to  be  disciplined  after  his  fashion.  He 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  civil  war  enable  was  united  with  the  earl  of  Manchester  in  com- 
him  to  accomplish  something  that  borders  on  mand  of  6  associated  counties,  and  their  forces 
the  marvellous.  From  tiio  first  he  saw  that  were  joined  at  Boston,  Oct  1643.  8irT.  Falr- 
the  parliament  could  not  contend  against  the  fax  had  previously  joined  Cromwell.  Oct.  11, 
king^s  forces  nnlcss  it  should  have  in  its  ser-  Sir  John  Henderson,  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
vice  men  capable  of  meeting  the  loyalists  on  bodv  of  royalist  cavalry,  come  up  with  Crom- 
some  ground  of  principle ;    and  against  the  well  a(id  Furfaz  on  Winceby  fielo.    A  terrible 
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action  followed,  in  which  Henderson  was  beat-  manders  who  belonged  to  the  moderates.  Han- 
en,  though  his  force  was  three  times  as  nnmer-  Chester  retorted,  in  the  upper  house,  and,  in  a 
ons  as  ^at  of  the  parliament.  Cromwell  had  narrative  that  he  had  written,  accused  Crom- 
a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  rising  was  well  of  being  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
himself  struck  down ;  but  soon  recovering,  he  campaign.  He  also  said  that  Cromwell  was 
ioined  in  the  battle,  and  much  distinguished  hostile  to  the  peerage,  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
himself.  After  this  success,  and  until  the  ascendency,  which  was  no  doubt  the  truth, 
weather  forbade  farther  operations,  Cromwell  The  famous  self-denying  ordinance  was  brought 
continued  to  act  in  the  fiela.  Parliament  made  before  the  house  of  commons,  Dec.  9,  1^4. 
him  lieutenant-govemor  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  It  forbade  any  member  of  parliament  from 
he  was  engaged  during  the  winter  in  raising  holding  either  civil  or  military  office  during  the 
fimds  from  Peterborough  and  Ely  cathedrals,  war.  Cromwell  supported  it  with  great  plain- 
and  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  ness  of  speech,  portraying  the  state  of  affairs 
reforming  the  university,  65  fellows  beiuff  with  rough  candor,  and  showing  that  the  want 
ejected.  On  Feb.  16,  1644,  he  was  appointed  of  success  was  due  to  the  selfish  ambition  of 
one  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  yrhich  certain  members  of  both  houses,  who  held 
was  then  constituted  the  executive  authority  for  places  and  commands,  and  who  had  no  wish, 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  affairs  generally,  therefore,  to  bring  about  by  vigorous  action 
The  campaign  of  1644  placed  Cromwell  clearly  the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  the  continuance  of 
before  the  country.  The  earl  of  Manchester  which  they  found  so  profitable.  He  also  point- 
and  Cromwell  joined  the  army  of  Fairfax  and  ed  out  the  vices  and  corruptions  that  had  found 
Leveu,  and  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  their  way  into  the  army,  to  the  destruction  of 
fought,  July  8,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  its  efficiency ;  and  he  declared,  that  **  till  the 
of  the  royalists.  The  victory  was  principally  whole  army  were  new  modelled,  and  governed 
due  to  the  valor,  energy,  and  coolness  of  Crom-  under  a  stricter  discipline,  they  must  not  ex- 
well  and  his  Ironsides.  Cromwell  then  accom-  pect  any  notable  success  in  any  thing  they 
panied  Manchester  in  the  march  that  was  made  went  about"  The  first  ordinance  failed,  but  a 
to  the  south,  where  things  had  gone  against  milder  one  was  successful.  *It  provided  that 
the  parliament.  He  commanded  the  horse,  members  of  parliament  who  then  held  offices 
The  second  battle  of  Newbury  was  fought,  Oct.  should  be  discharged.  The  8  armies  then  ex- 
27,  1644^  the  king  being  with  his  army.  The  isting  were  formed  into  one,  22,000  strong.  Sir 
royalists  retreated  in  the  night,  though  it  can  T.  Fairfax  was  made  lord  general,  and  Skippon 
hfijrdly  be  said  they  were  defeated.  Cromwell,  major-general.  The  office  of  lieutenant-general 
who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  was  not  filled  up,  undoubtedly  because  it  was 
action,  and  in  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  meant  Cromwell  should  have  it,  in  spite  of  the 
it,  vainly  entreated  of  Manchester  to  pursue,  self-denying  ordinance.  The  army  was  entirely 
So  little  energy  had  that  general,  that  he  allow-  new  modelled,  and  many  officers  were  disnuss- 
ed  the  king  to  return,  assume  the  offensive,  and  ed.  Cromwell  had  been  employed,  with  Sir 
carry  off  the  artillery  and  stores  that  were  in  William  Waller,  in  the  mean  time,  against  the 
Donnington  castle.  Manchester  was  not  only  royal  forces  in  the  west ;  and  when  the  time 
listless,  but  he  was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  came  for  him  to  retire,  Fairfax  sent  a  petition 
party,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  not  for  to  the  commons,  asking  that  Cromwell  might 
pushing  mattera  to  extremity  with  the  king,  conmiand  the  horse  in  his  army ;  and  many  of 
He  did  not  wish  to  have  the  royal  army  de-  his  officers  signed  the  petition.  «  The  house 
stroyed,  as  it  would  have  been  had  Cromwell  cheerfully  compiled,  and  Fau-fax  was  allowed 
moved  forward  with  his  cavalry  as  soon  as  the  to  employ  him  for  such  time  as  the  house 
retreat  was  discovered.  The  Independents,  of  should  dispense  with  his  attendance.  The 
whom  Cromwell  was  the  ablest,  and  who  had  model  had  been  successful  in  raising  the  char- 
been  little  heard  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis-  acter  of  the  army,  under  Cromwell's  direction, 
pute,  were  now  fast  rising  to  importance  in  the  Before  the  house  had  received  Fairfaxes  petl- 
state  and  In  the  army,  their  growth  being  not  a  tlon,  Cromwell  had  been  several  times  engaged 
little  stimulated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Presby-  with  the  enemy,  and  had  been  victorious  in 
terians,  who  were  seeking  to  establish  a  tyran-  every  encounter.  Matters  looked  ill  for  the 
ny  as  severe  as  that  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  and  cause  everywhere  save  in  those  places  where 
which  would  have  been  unrelieved  by  any  of  Cromwell  was  present,  and  there  can  be  no 
those  embellishments  that  belonged  to  the  sys-  reason  for  supposing  that  Fairfax  was  not  sin- 
tem  of  the  latter.  Cromwell  determined  that  oerely  desirous  for  his  lieutenant's  presence,  on 
the  army  should  pass  under  the  Infiuence  of  the  plain  and  obvious  military  grounds.  He  wrote 
Independents.  He  was  supported  by  all  the  to  him  as  soon  as  he  received  the  commons* 
best  men  of  the  parliamentary  party — ^Fairfax,  permission,  and  on  June  18,  1645,  Crom- 
Marten,  Ireton,  vane,  and  others.  The  time  well  joined  the  army  at  Northanopton,  the 
had  come  for  energetic  action,  and  CromweU,  royal  forces  being  6  nules  distant.  His  arrival 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  accused  Manches-  caused  the  army  to  become  active,  and  he  was 
ter  of  backwardness,  and  of  not  desiring  vie-  the  real  commander  of  It  at  once.  Causing 
tory.  He  narrated  all  that  had  happened  at  Ireton  to  ascertain  the  whereabout  of  the  roy- 
Newbury,  and  bore  hard  upon  the  Various  com-  alists,  which  he  did  with  skill,  he  declared  for 
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action  the  next  day.    Fairfax  acqniesced,  and  of  the  victors,  he  said :  '^My  masters,  joa  btTe 
on  Jane  14  was  fought  the  battle  of  Naseby,  done  your  work,  and  may  go  play ;  unless  yoa 
which  was  fatal  to  the  house  of  Stuart    Be-  choose  to  fall  out  among  yourselTes.*^    Crom- 
lieving  his  enemies  were  retreating,  the  king  well  had  indeed  done  his  work,  to  use  an  ez- 
was  led  to  abandon  an  excellent  position  at  pression  of  that  time,  not  ne^igently.    He  had 
Harborough,  and  to  draw  up  his   army  on  applied  Strafford^s  idea  of  "  Thorough '*  in  pd- 
ground  favorable  to  those  enemies.    The  ac-  itics  to  military  operations ;  and  nothixig  like 
tion  of  Marston  Moor  was  repeated  on  a  larger  what  he  had  accomplished  in  less  than  10 
scale.    Portions  of  each  army  were  successful,  months  from  the  time  he  had  ioined  Fairiaz 
but  Cromwell  held  his  Ironsides  mostly  weU  in  at  Naseby  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the 
hand,  and  assailed  a  body  of  royalist  infantry,  time  when  Edward  lY..  crashed  the  Laneaa- 
after  he  had  routed  half  their  cavalry,  and  so  trians  at  Bamet  and  Tewkesbonr.    The  whok 
decided  the  event  of  the  day.     The  royalists  of  England,  as  it  were,  had  been  subdued, 
were  utterly  beaten,  2,000  of  them  being  slain,  though  on  the  18th  of  the  preceding  June  the 
and  6,000  captured.    All  their  artillery,  many  chances  were  decidedly  in  £avor  of  the  kin^ 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  a  hundred  pair  of  whose  cause  had  be^  greatly  advanced  u 
colors,  and  all  the  spoil  of  the  king  ana  camp,  Scotland  by  the  victories  of  Montrose.     Had 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.    The  most  Cromwell  died  in  1646,  he  would  have  been 
important  capture  was  that  of  the  king^s  cab-  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  great 
inet,  which  afforded  abundant  proofs  of  its  commanders.   In  original  genius  for  war  hardly 
owner^s  total  insincerity.     Cromwell  led  the  any  man  ever  surpassed  him.    Yet  it  waa  to 
pursuit  to  Harborough,  whence  he  wrote  an  success  in  politics  that  he  owed  hia  sucoeas  aa 
account  to  the  speaker  of  the  commons  of  the  a  soldier ;  for  if  he  had  not  carried  the  aetf- 
victory.  This  letter  reached  the  commons  before  denying   ordinance   through   parliament,  the 
that  of  Fairfax,  and  that  was  CromweU^s  ob-  royal  cause  must   have   triumphed  in  1646. 
ject  in  writing  it  so  soon.    The  reading  of  it  The  ^^  new  modeV^  emphatically  hia  work,  aa 
was  the  announcement  to  the  Presbyterians  well  as  his  conception, — he  had  explained  it  to 
that  power  had  departed  from  them.    Its  tone  Ilampden  in  1643, — ^was  the  cause  of  the  mil- 
has  been  called  regal,  and  it  was  written  in  the  itary  superiority  of  the  parliament.    The  time 
terms  of  a  master.     The  very  day  the  news  was  now  come  when  he  was  to  be  aa  eminent 
reached  parliament,  the  commons  resolved  that  in  the  cabinet  as  he  had  been  in  the  field.    'Bar- 
his  services  should  be  continued  in  Fairfaxes  liament  heaped  great  rewards  on  him.    Landa 
army  during  the  pleasure  of  the  houses,  the  of  the  yearly  veJue  of  £2,500  were  oonfemd 
lords  substituting  three  months.    He  followed  on  him,  taken  from  the  estates  of  the  marquis 
up  the  victory  with  wonderful  celerity  and  of  Winchester,  and  from  those  of  the  Somer- 
success.     Leicester  was  retaken,  Taunton  re-  sets  and  Herberts.    It  was  resolved  that  the 
lieved,  Goring  beaten,  and  Bridgewater  storm-  king  should  be  recommended  to  create  him  a 
ed.    Soon  afterward  ho  put  down  the  *^  club  baron.    The  king  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
men,^'  a  third  party,  which  might  have  reached  hands  of  the  Scotch  forces  then  in  TCnplima^ 
to  formidable  dimensions  if  they  had  not  been  and  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  Engliahpar- 
thus  firmly  dealt  with  at  the  outset.     After  liament.    The  conduct  of  Cromwell  for  aome 
taking  Sherburne  castle,  Fairfax  and  Crom-  time  after  this  event  is  the  subject  of  much 
well   besieged   Bristol,  which  was   held   by  dispute.     He  is  supposed  to  lave  stirred  up 
Prince   Rupert   at  the  head  of  6,000  men.  that  agitation  in  the  army  which  waa  directed 
Cromwell,  who  was  ever  for  bold  measures  in  agdnst  the  kins,  and  against  any  aettlement 
war,  advised  that  the  place  should  be  stormed,  with  him,  and  which  Cromwell  is  charged  with 
This  counsel  was  followed,  but  the  attack  fajl-  only  aflTecting  to  condemn,  though  at  a  later 
ed.    It  was,  however,  made  with  so  much  spirit  period  he  visited  some  of  the  agitators  with 
that  Rupert  surrendered,  and  the  soundness  military  punishment.    The  army,  perhaps  the 
of  CromwcU^s  policy  was  vindicated.    He  then  most  intelligent  body  of  soldiers  tiiat  ever  ex- 
proceeded  agamst  Devizes,  which  he  stormed,  isted,  appear  to  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
J3erkeley  castle  shared  the  same  fate.     Win-  the  character  of  the  king.    They  saw  he  was 
Chester  surrendered.    Basing  House,  which  had  not  to  be  trusted,  and  they  determined  not  to 
previously  defied  all  attacks  of  the  parliamen-  trust  him ;  and  ultimately  they  determined  to 
tarians,  fell  before  him.    Longford  House  capit-  punish  him  for  his  attacks  on  the  liberties  of 
ulated  at  once.    Ho  defeated  Lord  Wcntworth  England,  and  for  shedding  innocent  blood.    It 
at  Bovey  Tracy,  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  on  him,  is  not  probable  that  they  saw  their  way  more 
and  taking,  among  other  spoils,  the  king's  stand-  clearly  at  first  than  other  parties  saw  theirs,  or 
ard.      He  and  Fairfax    stonncd   Diulmouth,  that  they  arrived  at  an  immediate  condusioiL 
defeated  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  and  drove  As  in  all  other  cases,  events  were  evolved  firom 
the  last  remains  of  the  western  royalists  into  events.    That  Cromwell  had  something  to  do 
Cornwall.     Finally,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  at  the  with  urging  on  the  army  to  oppose  the  par- 
head  of  8,000  horse,  was  routed  at  Stow-on-  liament,  is  very  probable ;   and  the  army,  in 
the-WoId,  March  21,  1646,  which  was  the  last  order  that  it  might  not  be  sacrificed   by  Hie 
action  of  the  English  civil  war.    Sir  Jacob  was  Presbyterians,  who  controlled  the  parliament, 
captured,  and  when  taken  to  the  head-quarters  seized  the  king^s  person,  which  it  held  untU 
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late  in  1647.  If  the  parliament  bad  dealt  hon-  few  persons  who  entertained  extreme  opinions 
estly  and  fiurly  with  the  army,  the  troubles  in  religion  and  politics.  Always  disliking  the 
might  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  1647,  king,  and  convinced  of  his  insincerity,  the  sol- 
supposing  the  king  to  have  been  capable  of  diers  saw  Cromwell^s  course  with  unfriendly 
dealing  candidly  with  the  parliament.  It  was  eyes.  The  king  sought  to  cheat  every  party, 
the  dispute  between  the  army  and  the  parlia-  and  was  so  weak  as  to  say  to  Ireton,  Crom- 
ment  that  encouraged  the  king  so  to  act  as  ren-  well^s  son-in-law,  and  who  acted  with  hin^  in 
dered  a  settlement  impossible.  Though  every  all  this  business :  ^^  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well 
one  of  his  schemes  had  failed,  though  all  his  as  I  can ;"  to  which  that  stem  and  honest 
armies  had  been  annihilated,  though  the  Scotch  republican  replied :  *^  If  your  majesty  have  a 
had  delivered  him  up  to  the  English,  and  though  game  to  play,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty 
the  army  of  the  latter  had  seized  and  were  hold-  to  play  ours."  The  king^s  *^  game  "  became 
inghim,  he  fell  into  the  sad  mistake  of  supposing  hopeless  from  the  moment  he  had  Cromwell 
that  he  was  necessary  to  them  all,  and  that  he  for  an  antagonist.  The  king  soon  saw  that  he 
could  choose  as  he  pleased  with  which  party  to  had  made  one  of  his  mistakes.  He  believed 
treat.  Dominated  by  an  enormous  egotism,  he  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  more  violent 
set  himself  to  work  to  outwit  Cromwell.  That  portion  ^f  the  soldiery,  known  as  Levellers ; 
the  latter  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  Cromwell  is  supposed  to  have  feared  that 
and  that  he  was  supported  by  Fairfax  and  other  the  monarch  would  be  seized  by  them,  and  to 
distinguished  soldiers  of  his  party,  are  indis-  have  operated  on  the  royal  mind,  which  was 
putable  facts.  The  sincerity  of  Cromwell  in  also  startled  by  intimations  from  the  Scotch 
this  business  is  doubted  by  many ;  that  of  commissioners.  Charles,  therefore,  left  Hamp- 
the  king  is  believed  in  by  no  one  competent  ton  court,  in  disguise,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11, 
to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  It  cost  1647.  He  took  refuge  at  Carisbrooke  castle, 
Charles  neither  difiS^ty  nor  pain  to  deceive,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  instigated  by  CromwelL 
and  he  seems  to  have  preferred  crooked  ways,  Hammond,  governor  of  the  island,  was  a  con- 
even  when  it  was  for  his  interest  to  walk  nection  of  CromweFs  by  marriage.  The  reso- 
in  those  which  were  straight  Cromwell^s  sin-  lution  of  the  house  of  commons,  not  to  hold 
cerity  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting,  any  more  treaties  with  the  king,  led  to  much 
He  contemplated  the  settlement  of  England  on  excitement  in  England,  and  to  some  fighting, 
some  such  basis  as  the  great  political  dispute  Cromwell  proceeoed  to  Wales,  where  he  put 
was  settled  40  years  later.  His  object  was  a  down  the  royalists  with  the  strong  hand, 
free  polity,  government  by  parliament,  toler-  Then  came  his  campaign  against  the  Scotch, 
ation,  the  dismissal  of  the  ultra  royalists,  and  popularly  called  the  commencement  of  the  see- 
the reinstatement  of  strict  legality.  That  he  ond  civil  war.  The  mmority  of  the  Scotch 
looked  for  some  individual  benefits  is  true.  He  were  for  setting  up  the  king  again,  and  they 
was  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  knight  invaded  England  with  a  large  army,  which 
of  the  garter,  and  earl  of  Essex,  a  title  to  which  was  joined  by  some  English  cavaliers.  Hast- 
one  of  his  family  might  properly  aspire,  now  ening  to  the  north  wiUi  such  rapidity  that 
that  the  last  of  its  Devereux  wearers  was  in  the  Scotch  knew  not  of  his  arrival,  Crom- 
his  grave.  Those  who  accuse  Cromwell  of  by-  well  effected  a  junction  with  Lambert.  Their 
pocrisy  in  this, instance,  and  assert  that  he  was  united  forces  numbered  only  8,600  men ;  the 
looking  already  to  supreme  power  in  the  state,  enemy  were  21,000.  On  August  17,  1648, 
mimudge  his  position  entirely.  He  could  look  the  battle  of  Preston  was  fought,  and  it  was 
no  higher  than  the  king  professed  to  be  willing  Naseby  .over  a^ain.  The  enemy  lost  several 
to  elevate  him ;  and  he  could  propose  to  him-  thousand  men  m  the  battle,  and  the  duke  of 
self  no  higher  object  than  that  of  settling  the  Hamilton,  their  conmiander,  was  among  the 
kingdom  in  peace.  That  he  then  thought  of  prisoners.  Following  up  the  Scotch  with  great 
the  throne  for  himself  under  any  title,  is  very  vigor,  Cromwell  completed  their  ruin,  so  that 
improbable.  Such  an  ambition  would,  at  that  they  were  mostly  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed, 
time,  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  that  Not  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys 
good  sense  which  was  the  prevailing  element  had  the  English  been  more  successful  over  their 
of  his  character.  He  had  achieved-  much,  but  ancient  enemies.  Perhaps  none  of  Cromwell^s 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  aspiration  at  once  military  actions  were  of  a  higher  order  than 
so  irregular  and  so  lofty,  and  so  contrary  to  all  those  of  this  campaign.  They  displayed'  alike 
modes  of  English  thought  Had  the  khig  ex-  daring  valor  ana  consummate  generalship, 
hibited  evidence  of  honesty,  Cromwell  would  The  victor  pushed  on  to  Edinburgh,  where 
have  closed  with  him,  and  would  have  be-  he  was  welcomed  by  the  extreme  anti-Stuart 
come  the  founder  of  a  line  of  nobles ;  but  party,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  The 
the  most  complete  proof  was  obtained  by  bim  tdng*8  fate  was  determined  by  these  successes, 
that  Charles  was  practising  the  grossest  de-  He  had  been  engaged  in  his  usual  ^^game,''  and 
eeption,  and  that  instead  of  a  gfu^r  for  his  gave  further  evidence  of  his  bad  faith.  The 
knee,  he  intended  to  decorate  his  neck  with  army  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  isle 
a  rope.  Then  it  was  that  Cromwell  resolved  of  Wiffht  to  Hurst  castle,  where  he  was  civilly 
upon  the  king^s  destruction.  The  army  leaned  treated,  but  whence  escape  was  impossible, 
strongly  to  republicanism,  and  contained  not  a  The  parliament  voted  td  close  with  the  king, 
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bnt  the  m^ority  were  turned  ont  of  the  honse  land,  July  28,  at  the  head  of  11,000  men. 
of  commons  by  Col.  Pride,  or  by  other  soldiers.  Lesley,  an  experienced  soldier,  oommaiided 
The  king  was  then  brought  to  Windsor  castle,  doable  that  number  of  Scotch,  and,  had  be  been 
by  a  detachment  commanded  by  Ool.  Har-  left  free  to  follow  his  own  will,  would  have 
rison.  The  ordinance  for  erecting  the  high  baffled  the  invaders.  He  held  a  strong  posi- 
court  of  iustiee  was  passed,  and  the  king  was  tion  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  while 
triad  and  executed.  That  Cromwell  was  at  he  refused  batUe,  harassed  Cromwell,  and  de- 
the  bottom  of  these  doings  there  can  be  no  stroyed  all  sources  of  supply.  The  country 
doubt  in  minds  that  consider  all  the  circum-  was  wasted  on  all  sides,  the  Scotch  following 
stances.  He  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  their  old  modes  of  resistance  to  English  inya- 
the  state.  So  far  as  any  one  man  could  be  said  sion.  There  was  some  fighting,  in  which  the 
to  rule,  he  was  then  the  ruler  of  England.  Scotch  showed  spirit,  but  generally  were  beat- 
That  he  acted  with  free  will  may  be  doubted,  en.  Cromwell  was  forcea  to  retreat  to  Don- 
It  may  be  that  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  bar.  On  Aug.  17  he  again  advanced,  hia  aim 
the  demands  of  the  army,  that  body  being  de-  being  to  cut  off  the  communication  betweok 
termined  that  the  king  should  suffer.  He  may  Edinburgh  and  the  western  counties ;  bnt  for 
have  been  urged  on  by  the  knowledge  he  had  this  movement  Lesley,  with  the  prescience  of 
that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted.  His  name  a  true  soldier,  had  been  prepareo,  and  he  in- 
stands  third  on  the  death-warrant  of  the  king,  stantly  took  a  new  position,  not  less  strong 
which  he  signed  as  a  member  of  the  high  couH.  than  that  which  had  previously  baffled  the 
He  refused  to  use  bis  influence  to  save  the  English.  The  latter  vainly  assanlted  nevenl 
king's  life.  The  story  that  he  visited  the  body,  posts  garrisoned  by  the  Scotch,  and  occaaioa* 
and  remarked  on  the  likelihood  that  the  king  ally  were  defeated  in  affairs  of  cavaliy.  The 
would  in  the  course  of  nature  have  reached  to  foot  had  some  skirmishing,  and  there  were  brink 
extreme  old  age,  is  a  melodramatic  invention,  cannonades.  In  the  end,  Lesley  won,  Cromwell 
and  to  be  classed  with  the  scene  in  Scott^s  retreating,  and  the  Scotch  horse  harassing  bun 
^  Woodstock,^'  in  which  he  is  represented  as  as  his  demoralized  army,  which  had  snfTerad 

going  into  a  fit  of  delirium  on  looking  at  Van-  much  from  sickness,  fell  nack  once  more  upon 
yke^s  picture  of  the  king.  There  appears  no  Dunbar,  his  grand  depot  and  base  of  opera- 
ground  for  believing  that  his  conscience  ever  tions.  In  a  worse  position  no  army  ever  fomid 
troubled  him  for  the  part  he  had  in  that  "mem-  itself  than  that  in  which  Cromwell  had  now 
orable  scene."  When  the  council  of  state  was  placed  his.  Dunbar  is  in  a  valley,  sarroonded 
constituted,  for  performing  the  executive  duties  on  three  sides  by  hills,  throm^  which  th^ra 
of  government,  Cromwell  was  appointed  one  of  are  but  two  narrow  passes.  The  Scotch  had 
its  members.  He  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  possession  of  the  hills  and  passes,  and  by  tha 
Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  that  country,  in  labor  of  a  few  hours  might  have  shut  np  the 
much  state,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  He  English  in  a  trap.  Such  was  Lesley ^s  plan; 
reached  Dublin,  Aug.  15,  1649,  and  instantly  but  he  had  in  his  own  camp  far  worse  enemiea 
commenced  a  campaign  as  brilliant  as  it  was  than  he  had  in  that  of  CromwelL  The  preach- 
merciless  in  its  character.  Droffheda  was  ers  were  bent  upon  Cromwell^s  destractioO| 
stormed,  and  the  entire  garrison  either  butch-  and  thought  it  could  be  accomplished  with  tha 
ered  or  sent  as  slaves  to  the  plantations.  Most  sword.  Their  influence  was  overwhelming^ 
of  the  victims  were  English  royalists,  and  their  and,  after  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  firon 
commander  was  an  Englishman.  CromweU^s  the  army  all  Uie  cavaliers  in  it,  they  compelled 
object  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  Lesley  to  lead  it  into  the  plain,  thus  giving  js^ 
so  prevent  further  resistance.  He  did  not  wish  an  impregnable  position.  Jieantime,  the  £ng- 
to  be  long  absent  from  England.  He  was  lish  in  Dunbar,  after  discussing  some  desperate 
mostly  successful,  but  at  We:^ord  the  horrors  expedients,  the  adoption  of  either  of  whidk 
of  Drogheda  were  repeated ;  and  at  Clonmel  would  have  been  an  admission  of  defeat^  r^ 
he  met  with  so  stern  a  resistance  that  he  grant-  solved  to  send  out  a  strong  column  to  tha 
ed  an  honorable  capitulation.  This  was  owing,  right  on  the  morning  of  Sept  8.  This  ool- 
not  to  his  humanity,  but  to  his  impatience  to  umn  marched,  and  fell  in  with  the  Scotch, 
cross  the  channel  Appointing  Ireton,  his  son-  who  had  just  descended  from  the  hills,  where- 
in-law,  lord  deputy,  ne  hastened  to  London,  upon  the  battle  conunenced.  The  result  waa 
which  he  reached  May  81,  1650,  and  was  re-  doubtful,  as  between  the  infantry,  nntO  a 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  presence  body  of  English  cavalry  came  to  their  coontix- 
was  much  needed.  The  Scotch  had  set  up  men^s  assistance,  and  so  the  Scotch  were  roa^ 
Charles  II.,  and  made  a  covenanted  king  of  ed,  their  very  excess  of  number  causing  their 
him.  Tliey  intended  to  invade  England,  for  defeat  to  be  the  more  complete.  On  the  other 
the  purpose  of  forcing  him  on  that  country,  wing,  and  in  the  centre,  the  English  were  alao 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  deter-  successful.  The  vanquished  lost  12,000  men, 
mined  to  anticipate  tliem,  and  to  send  an  army  mostly  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  200  colony 
into  Scotland.  Fairfax,  being  under  Presby-  and  15,000  stand  of  arms.  Like  Inkermann, 
terian  influence  and  petticoat  government,  re-  Dunbar  was  the  soldiers'  battle,  being  won  hj 
fused  to  serve.  Cromwell  was  made  genercd-  hard  fighting,  and  without  any  generalship  on 
in-chief,  and  lord  general    He  entered  Scot-  the  part  of  the  victor,  who  fiankly  disclaimed 
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all  merit,  and  who  had  pnt  his  men  in  a  po-  his  political  horizon  had  extended.  Unqnes- 
sition  where  nothing  could  save  them  from  tionably  he  aimed  at  the  throne,  not  from  any 
destruction  save  the  folly  of  the  enemy.  Ad-  love  of  the  mere  trappings  of  monarchy,  to 
vancing  for  a  third  time  into  Scotlimd,  Orom-  which  his  robust  nature  was  indifferent  but  f 
well  took  Edinburgh,  the  castle  of  which  held  because  he  knew  that  the  kingly  office  and  title 
out  until  Dec.  24.  The  winter  was  passed  in  were  grand  elements  of  strength.  He  wished 
political  intrigues  and  in  some  military  opera-  to  be  a  liberal,  constitutional  monarch,  and  had 
tions  in  the  southern  districts.  In  the  spring,  he  been  met  in  his  own  spirit  such  a  mon- 
when  about  to  take  the  field  in  force,  he  was  arch  he  would  have  become.  But  he  encoun- 
eeized  with  ague,  and  was  not  able  to  act  until  tered  opposition  from  many  who  had  thus  far 
July  1, 1651.  Lesley  had  done  his  best  to  re-  acted  with  him,  and  the  soldieiy  themselves, 
organize  his  army,  and  though  much  harmed  by  attached  though  they  were  to  his  person,  and 
the  continued  interference  of  the  preachers,  he  ready  to  do  most  of  his  work,  were  sincerely 
baffled  Cromwell  for  some  weeks.  The  latter,  devoted  to  republicanism.  With  their  consent 
by  a  bold  "manoeuvre,  sent  a  corps  into  Fife-  he  might  be  any  thing  he  chose  but  king, 
ahire,  which  defeated  the  Scotch  tnere,  and  the  The  best  of  the  republican  statesmen,  headed 
consequence  was  tiiat  the  i^lish  were  enabled  by  Vane,  were  for  maintaining  the  eidsting 
to  besi^  and  take  Perth.  While  thus  en-  order  of  things ;  and  they  were  right,  the  gov- 
gaged,  Cromwell  learned  that  the  enemy  had  emment  that  existed  since  Charles  I.  ^s  execution 
marched  into  England,  which  course  had  been  having  proved  itself  worthy  of  trust,  and  hav- 
taken  by  Charles  11.  in  the  belief  that  he  ing  managed  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state, 
should  be  joined  by  the  English  cavaliers,  and  and  its  foreign  policy,  with  a  vigor  and  a  pru- 
the  people  generally,  almost  all  of  whom  were  dence  that  had  not  been  known  since  the  death 
opposed  to  the  new  government.  The  Scotch  of  Elizabeth.  Could  Cromwell  have  been  con- 
reached  Worcester,  where  they  halted ;  but  if  tent  with  a  just  share  of  power  in  the  new  gov- 
they  had  pushed  on  to  London,  it  would  have  emment,  it  would  have  been  maintained ;  and 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  with  it  the  whole  as  the  new  system  would  then  not  have  de- 
oountry.  The  prompt  and  skilful  measures  pended  on  the  life  of  one  man,  the  royal  fam- 
taken  by  CromweU  on  hearing  of  Charleses  ily  would  have  been  kept  out  for  ever.  But 
march  had  brought  80,000  English  troops  to  he  was  bent  upon  being  sole  ruler.  The  19 
the  vicinity  of  Worcester,  including  regulars,  months  that  followed  the  final  overthrow  of 
train  bands,  and  militia.  The  king  had  but  the  royalists  were  spent  in  discussions  and  in- 
18,000.  On  Sept.  8,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  trigues,  and  they  constitute  the  least  reputable 
the  battle  of  Worcester  was  fought,  and  ended  part  of  Cromwell's  career.  On  April  20, 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  invaders,  2,000  of  1653,  ho  drove  tlie  renmant  of  the  long  parlia- 
whom  were  killed,  and  8,000  captured.  Crom-  ment  out  of  the  house  of  commons  by  force, 
well  believed  it  to  be  "a  crowning  mercy,"  as  The  council  of  state  was  broken  up  the  same 
it  was,  for  it  was  fatal  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  day.  For  some  weeks  England  was  as  near  to 
had  the  victor  not  died  prematurely,  or  had  an  anarchy  as  any  civilized  nation  has  ever 
his  successor  been  a  man  of  talent,  a  new  dy-  been ;  but  on  June  6,  Cromwell  issued  sum- 
nasty,  if  not  a  new  polity,  would  have  been  set  mons  to  156  persons  to  meet  at  Westminster,' 
up  in  Britain.  It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  as  a  parliament.  All  but  two  obeyed,  and 
his  elation  after  the  battle,  that  he  offered  to  the  new  parliament  met  July  4.  This  was 
knight  some  of  his  officers.  The  government  the  famous  Barebone^s  parliament,  which  has 
showed  itself  most  grateful,  not  to  say  servile,  been  a  by-word  for  two  centuries.  One  of  the 
to  the  victor.  An  estate  of  £4,000  a  year  was  members  was  named  Barbone,  and  this  was 
oonferred  on  him,  and  Hampton  court  was  scurrilously  changed  into  Barebone.  All  but  17 
prepared  for  his  abode.  He  was  made  chan-  of  the  members  were  sununoned  for  Englan^ 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Sept.  8  Lreland  and  Wales  having  6  each,  and  Scotland 
was  ordered  to  be  observed  annually  "  for  all  5.  Cromwell  made  to  this  body  a  long  speech, 
time  to  come," — ^whidi  the  event  showed  to  be  and  resigned  his  power  into  its  hands.  The 
8  years.  But  nothing  short  of  supreme  power  parliament  was  a  well-meaning  body,  but  it 
would  content  him.  He  was  determined  to  contained  few  men  of  influence,  and  its  con- 
be  master  of  all.  His  demeanor  changed,  and  duct,  though  honest,  only  added  to  the  public 
he  bore  himself  as  Csssar  is  said  to  have  confusion.  On  Dec.  12,  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
done  after  he  had  struck  down  the  last  of  bers  resigned  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
his  open  enemies.  He  was  determined  to  set-  Cromwel^  and  the  rest  either  retired  silently 
tie  the  state,  but  in  his  own  way,  and  witii  or  were  driven  out  by  soldiers  from  their  halL 
himself  as  its  chief.  In  1647  he  would  have  On  Dec.  16  came  forth  the  new  institute  of  so v- 
been  content  with  the  highest  honors  of  a  sub-  emment,  by  which  Cromwell  was  made  lord 
ject,  could  he  have  relied  upon  the  king ;  but  protector,  and  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
m  1651  he  had  put  the  king  to  death,  hid  con-  was  vested  in  him  and  a  parliament.  The  par- 
qnered  Wales  and  Ireland,  had  won  three  of  liament  was  to  be  imperial  in  its  character,  and 
ue  greatest  battles  of  that  age,  and  had  driven  not  to  exceed  ^0  members  for  England,  30  for 
the  whole  Stuart  family  from  all  its  dominions.  Scotiiand,  and  80  for  Ireland.  The  protector 
With  the  increase  of  his  influence  and  power  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state.    There 
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were  many  jadicions  provisions  in  the  institnte,  be  attribnted  not  a  little  of  that  folly  whieby 

among  which  was  an  improvement  of  the  rep-  5  years  later,  brought  abont  the  restoratioii 

resentation,  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  without  any  thing  having  been  done  to  aeoim 

was  adopted  by  England  in  1832.    Parliament  the  rights  of  the  people.     To  atone  for  Urn 

was  to  meet  in  Sept.  1654,  and  until  that  time  denial  of  freedom  to  his  subjects,  the  proteetor 

the  protector  and  his  council  were  to  have  un-  gave  them  fflory.    France  and  Spain  contended 

limited  power.    Cromwell  was  to  hold  office  for  the  English  alliance,  and  France  sacceeded. 

for  life,  and  the  council  of  state  was  to  choose  The  Spanish  possesions  in  America  were  a»> 

his  successor,  but  at  a  later  period  Cromwell  sailed,  and  Jamaica  was  taken.    Admiral  Blake 

was  authorized  to  name  him.     So  far  as  he  was  successful  in  the  Mediterranean,  againat 

could,  the  protector  revived  monarchical  forms,  the  Barbary  powers  and  Tuscany.    Ilie  inflo- 

A  variety  of  ordnances  were  passed  of  an  arbi-  ence  of  England  put  an  end  to  the  massacre  of 

trary  character,  and  many  of  the  government's  the  Yaudois.    Rich  spoils  were  taken  from  the 

deeds  would  have  disgraced  the  worst  times  of  Spanish  fleets.    Appeals  were  made  to  Orom- 

the  Stuarts.    Cromwell's  defence  is  the  neces-  well  for  assistance  from  various  states.    These 

sity  of  the  case,  which  must  pass  for  what  it  is  proceedings  were  expensive,  and  funds  ran  so 

worth.    There  was  no  lack  of  vigor  in  the  gov-  low  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  a  parlift- 

ernment,  and  Uiough  the  protector  did  all  that  he  ment,  to  meet  Dec.  17,  1656.    The  electiona 

could  to  conciliate  the  royalists,  which  was  not  caused  much  excitement     To  prevent  thdr 

much,  ho  found  them  inveterately  hostile,  and  return,  eminent  republicans  were  imprisoned. 

their  baser  spirits  bent  on  assassinating  him.   A  But  the  majority  was  adverse  to  Cromwell, 

plot  was  detected  in  1654,  and  two  of  the  con-  who  thereupon  excluded  more  than  100  of 

spirators  were  executed.    Following  the  course  them  from  the  house.    Wishing  to  gain  popQ- 

of  the  government  he  had  overthrown,  the  pro-  larity,  he  allowed  parliament  to  put  an  end  to 

tector's  foreign  policy  was  bold  and  manly,  the   power  of  the   major-generals.      It  waa 

save  that  in  making  peace  with  the  Dutch  he  moved  that  the  protector  should  take  the  title 

abandoned  the  high  position  which  the  states-  of  kin^,  and,  after  much  debating  and  intrigii- 

men  of  the  commonwealth  had  assumed,  though  ing,  this  was  carried,  as  were  some  other  pro- 

the  war  had  been  successful.      A  favorable  Visions  calculated  to  restore  the  old  Tngilah 

treaty  of  commerce  was  made  with  Sweden,  polity.    Cromwell  longed  for  the  crown,  but 

Parliament  met  Sept.  8, 1654.    Care  had  been  he  dared  not  accept  it  against  the  determined 

taken  to  exclude  from  it  men  whose  hostility  opposition  of  some  of  the  highest  military  offi- 

to  the  protectorate  was  supposed  to  be  un-  ccrs,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  army.    He 

cliongeable,  and  no  man  who  had  been  on  the  accordingly  rcnised  the  offer.    The  other  provi- 

royal  side  in  the  civil  war  was  even  allowed  to  sions  were  adopted,  and  the  lord  protector  wee 

vote  for  members.    Still  some  inveterate  repub-  newly  inaugurated,  with  great  pomp  and  ao- 

licans  were  chosen,  and  Bradshaw,  their  leader,  lemnity.    Parliament  adjourned,  toj^ve  him 

moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  delib-  time  to  create  a  house  of  lords.    When  it  re* 

erate  whether  the  house  would  approve  of  the  assembled,  the  excluded  members  having  been 

new  system  of  government,  which  was  carried,  restored,  the  commons  refused  to  recognise 

Warm  discussions  followed,  upon  which  the  the  other  house,  and  Cromwell  dismissed  thii^ 

protector  locked  the  members  out  of  their  haU,  his  last  parliament,  his  last  words  to  it  being : 

and  would  dlow  none  to  return  to  it  who  "Let  God  judge  between  me  and  yon!"  to 

would  not  sign  an  engagement  that  the  gov-  which   some   of  the   republicans  answered: 

ernment  was  legal.    Nearly  two-thirds  signed,  "  Amen  1"    The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  wee 

but  the  rest  refused ;   but  the  servile  major-  passed  amid  plots,  having  his  murder  for  their 

ity  soon  fell  to  questioning  the  "  institute,"  end.    He  had  such  good  intelligence  that  evefj 

and  government  was  in  a  minority,  where-  thing  became  known  to  him,  and  the  plote 

upon  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament.    A  uniformly  failed.    Yet  the  precautions  he  had 

despotism  was  established,  followed  by  both  to  adopt  were  of  a  humiliating  character,  end 

royalist   and  republican  plots,  which  failed,  resembled  those  of  the  Greek  tyrants.     He 

and  many  of  those  engaged  in  them  were  pun-  was  much  in  need  of  money  for  the  public  ecr- 

ished.    Numerous  arrests  were  made  of  per-  vice,  but  he  dared  not  impose  taxes  by  his  own 

sons  not  even  suspected  of  crime,  the  object  authority.    Meantime  his  foreign  policy  went 

being  to  strike  terror  into  the  public  mmd.  on  successfully,-  the  bonds  of  alliance  between 

The  royalists  were  very  harshly  dealt  with.  England  and  France  being  of  the  strongeefc 

England  and  Wales  were  divided  into  12  dis-  nature.     English  forces  fou^t  side  by   side 

tricts,the  military  command  in  each  being  vested  with  the  French  against  the  Spaniards,  the 

in  a  major-general.    Beside  having  control  over  latter  bavins  some  of  the  banished  Engliab 

most  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the  commis-  cavaliers  under  their  banners.    Cromwell  tM 

sions  of  these  officers  contained  a  special  order  the  men  of  the  army  he  sent  to  Louis  XI  V.*e 

from  the  protector  that  they  should  observe  aid  that  they  were  to  show  the  same  zeal  for 

and  follow  such  directions  as  they  should  from  the  monarch  that  they  showed  for  himeelf : 

time  to  time  receive  from  him.    Never  before  and  Louis  and  his  minister  (Mazarin)  evinced 

or  since  has  England  known  so  iron  a  rule,  and  tlieir  attachment  to  Cromwell  in  various  w^ya* 

to  the  wrongs  that  were  common  under  it  must  llad  the  protector  lived,  he  would  probab]|f 
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have  found  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  gov-  it  bears  hard  npon  Cromwell.  Even  the  able 
emmeDt.  Another  parliament  was  thought  o^  volumes  of  M.  Gaizot,  who  has  gone  over  the 
from  which  the  republicans  were  to  be  ex-  whole  86  years  from  the  accession  of  Charles  L 
eluded,  and  Cromwell^s  last  public  act  was  to  to  the  restoration,  are  tinged  with  his  peculiar 
dissolve  the  committee  that  had  the  subject  views,  and  are  not  always  just  either  to  the 
under  deliberation.  In  the  summer  of  1 658  his  statesmen  of  the  long  parliament  or  to  Cromwell 
2d  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  died;  and  individually;  but  they  contain  much  matter  not 
as  she  was  his  favorite,  and  his  disposition  was  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr  John  Langton  Son- 
affectionate,  the  effect  on  his  shattered  body  ford^s  ^^  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great 
and  disturbed  mind  was  serious.  After  some  Rebellion^^  contains  much  valuable  matter  con- 
previous  illness,  he  was  forced  to  confine  him-  ceming  Cromwell,  admirably  told,  but  it  ter- 
self  to  his  room,  Aug.  24, 1658,  from  a  ter-  minates  with  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  It 
tian  fever.  On  Sept.  8,  the  anniversary  of  corrects  many  errors  in  Cromwell's  history  that 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  known  as  his  have  long  been  received  as  truths. — Richard, 
"  fortunate  day,"  he  died^  at  4  o'clock  in  the  8d  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  foregoing, 
afternoon,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ter-  and  second  lord  protector,  bom  at  Hunting- 
rible  storm  of  those  times,  which  both  Mends  don,  Oct.  4,  1626,  died  at  Oheshunt,  near  Lon- 
and  enemies  connected  with  his  death,  but  with  don,  July  12,  1712.  He  became  a  student 
different  associations.  The  remains  of  the  pro-  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1647,  where  he  remained  2 
tector  were  soon  consigned  to  Henry  VJI.'8  vears.  He  did  not  study  much,  but  devoted 
chapel,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them,  cor-  nimself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field  and  the 
ruption  having  followed  death  immediately,  table,  to  the  former  of  which  he  had  become 
with  singular  rapidity  and  violence ;  but  the  attached  while  leading  a  rural  life  in  the  early 
public  funeral,  a  gorgeous  ceremony,  took  place  vears  of  the  civil  war.  In  politics  he  is  said  to 
X^ov.  28.  After  the  restoration,  his  body  was  nave  been  a  royalist,  and  to  have  interceded 
disinterred,  and  gibbeted  at  Tyburn,  and  then  with  his  father  for  the  king's  life.  In  1649  he 
buried  under  the  gallows,  the  head  being  placed  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Richard  Mayor, 
on  Westminster  hall.  There  was  long  current,  of  Hursley,  where  they  resided  during  most  of 
however,  a  story  that  the  protector's  body,  by  Oliver's  protectorate,  Richard  indSging  in 
his  own  directions,  was  buried  in  Naseby  field,  hunting  and  hospitality.  Oliver  did  not  think 
at  midnight,  in  a  grave  9  feet  deep ;  and  in  it-  highly  of  his  son's  capacity,  and  was  pleased  to 
self  this  story  is  not  improbable,  but  it  was  see  him  remain  in  the  country.  When  the 
coupled  with  the  assertion  that  the  body  gib-  protectorate  was  established,  Richard  was 
beted  at  Tyburn  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  which  elected  to  parliament,  for  various  places,  on 
was  discovered  at  Windsor  in  1813,  so  uiat  the '  different  occasions,  and  Oliver  endeavored  to 
tale  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  true,  though  train  him  to  the  art  of  government.  He  suc- 
it  is  with  reluctance  that  its  want  of  foundation  ceeded  his  father  as  chancellor  of  Oxford  uni- 
is  admitted. — Cromwell  had  5  sons  :  Robert,  versity,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  a  lord  of  trade 
bom  1621,  died  1689 ;  Oliver,  bom  1628,  died  and  navigation.  When  the  protector  sought  to 
in  battle,  1648 ;  James  died  in  infancy;  Rich-  create  a  house  of  peers,  his  eldest  son  was 
ard  and  Henry  survived  him.  He  had  4  daugh-  *  placed  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  the  Right 
ters :  Bridget,  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  then  Hon.  Lord  Richard,  &c.  On  Oliver's  death, 
to  Fleetwood,  a  woman  of  decided  character,  Richard  succeeded  to  the  place  of  lord  pro- 
died  at  the  age  of  67,  in  1681 ;  Elizabeth,  bom  tector  as  regularly  and  as  easily  as  Charles  I. 
1629,  married  to  John  Claypole,  died  1658;  Mary,  had  succeeded  James  I.  A  parliament  was 
bom  1687,  married  to  Viscount  (aH;erwara  called,  which  met  Jan.  27,  1659,  to  which  he 
earl  of)  Fauconberg,  died  1712 ;  Frances,  bom  made  a  sensible  speech,  and  for  a  short  time 
1688,  married,  first  to  Robert  Rich,  1657,  and,  things  went  on  well.  In  parliament,  however. 
Rich  dying  in  a  few  months,  then  to  Sir  John  he  was  not  strong,  and  the  army  was  not  at- 
Russell,  died  1721.  The  wife  of  the  protector  tached  to  one  who  was  at  heart  a  royalist.  A 
survived  him  14  years,  dying  Oct.  8, 1672,  after  meeting  of  the  officers  was  held,  at  which  it 
having  lived  in  retirement  since  the  downfall  was  resolved  that  the  army  should  be  com- 
of  her  family. — ^There  are  many  lives  of  Crom-  manded  by  some  one  person.  The  protector 
well,  the  best  of  which  for  general  readers  applied  to  parliament  for  advice,  at  the  sugges- 
is  that  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Forster's  *'  States-  tion  of  the  council ;  and  that  body  condemned 
men  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.'^  the  action  of  the  army,  and  declared  that  the 
Mr.  Carlyle's  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  officers  shoidd  hold  no  more  meetings  without 
Speeches  "  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  but  the  protector's  permission.  This  brought  mat- 
the  author's  purpose  of  seeing  no  wrong  in  his  ters  to  a  crisis.  The  officers  compelled  Richard 
hero's  conduct  lessens  its  value.  Mr.  Gleig's  to  dissolve  parliament,  which  event  was  soon 
^^  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Militi^  followed  by  his  own  resignation.  He  was  not 
Commanders  "  contains  a  good  military  biog-  equal  to  the  place  in  which  circumstances  had 
raphy  of  the  protector.  Most  of  the  other  biog-  placed  him.  To  the  remonstrances  his  deter- 
raphies  are  worthless,  either  from  the  ignorance  mination  excited  he  replied  that  his  resolution 
or  the  pr^udices  of  their  authors.  Claren-  was  fixed,  that  violent  councils  did  not  suit  him, 
don's  great  work  has  always  been  popular,  and  and  the  like,    ma  retirement  drew  upon  him 
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reproaches  from  all  sides,  which  haye  been  re-  he  governed  it.  Men  of  all  partieB  miited  !a 
peated  for  two  centuries.  Even  Macanlay  speaks  praising  his  wise  and  benevolent  action;  and 
of  him  as  "that  foolish  Ishbosheth,"  who  could  Ireland  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity  nnder  hk 
not  preserve  "  an  authority  which  any  man  of  rule.  He  is  said  to  have  inclmed  in  politics  to 
ordinary  firmness  and  prudence  would  have  royalist  principles,  which  was  not  nncommoa 
retained. ^^  Just  before  the  restoration,  the  with  members  of  Oromwell^s  family.  Wbea 
Cromwellians  wished  to  replace  Richard  at  the  Oliver  died,  Henry  exerted  himself  to  have  hit 
head  of  the  nation,  but  it  was  too  late  for  such  brother^s  authority  acknowledged  in  Ireland, 
an  act  to  be  attempted,  even  if  he  had  himself  and  with  entire  success.  The  troubles  that 
been  willingtoreturn  to  Whitehall.  He  retired  befell  Richard  in  England,  however,  soon  had 
to  Hursley,  his  wife^s  estate,  that  lady  feeling  a  prejudicial  effect  on  Irish  affairs.  Henry  was 
far  more  itie  fallen  condition  of  the  family  than  annoyed  in  various  ways  by  his  brother's  en^ 
her  husband.  In  July,  1660,  he  left  England  for  mies,  and  he  sought  to  throw  up  the  govem- 
the  continent,  but  less  on  account  of  political  ment  of  Ireland,  in  order  that  he  might  reply 
than  for  personal  reasons.  His  debts  amounted  to  attacks  that  had  been  made  on  him  in  Eng- 
to  £80,000.  He  resided  at  Paris,  under  the  land,  and  to  assist  the  protector.  Els  revest 
name  of  Wallis,  for  20  years,  making  two  visits  was  refused,  probably  because  the  repahhcans 
to  Geneva.  He  was  little  known,  and  sometimes  feared  him,  well  knowing  that  he  was  a  very 
had  his  feelings  wounded  by  expressions  of  different  man  from  Richard.  When  the  pro- 
contempt  for  his  poltroonery  from  strangers,  tector  retired,  Henry  resolved  to  place  the 
He  returned  to  England  in  1680,  his  debts  hav-  Irish  government  in  the  hands  of  Charles  U.; 
ing  been  paid,  took  the  name  of  Clarke,  and  but  the  long  parliament  recalled  him,  wad 
resided  at  Chcshunt  His  life  was  retired,  placed  the  [government  in  the  hands  of  oom- 
Ono  of  his  few  friends  was  Dr.  Watts,  who  missioners.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  ptr- 
never  heard  him  mention  his  former  greatness  liament  expressed  approbation  of  his  condiict 
more  than  once,  and  then  indirectly.  A  law-  So  poor  was  he  that  he  had  not  money  enough 
suit  with  his  daughters,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  of  his  own  to  pay  his  expenses  from  Dublin  to 
brought  him  before  tlie  public,  in  the  reign  of  London.  The  readiness  with  which  he  snrren- 
Queen  Anne.  The  judge  treated  him  with  dered  his  government  does  not  confirm  the 
much  consideration,  and  his  conduct  was  ap-  common  impression  that  if  he  had  been  i^ 
proved  by  the  queen.  Richard  won  his  cause,  pointed  his  father's  successor,  he  would  have 
lie  lived  to  be  nearly  86,  dying  at  Cheshunt,  in  maintained  the  place.  He  lacked  ambiticm. 
the  house  of  Sergeant  Pengelley,  who  was  sup-  Henry  resided  for  some  years  with  his  father- 
posed  to  be  his  natural  son,  and  who  rose  to  emi-  in-law.  Sir.  F.  Russell,  at  Chippenham.  Thence 
nence  in  the  law.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  he  went  to  a  retired  estate  of  his  own,  called 
of  Hursley  church,  where  one  of  his  daughters  Spinney  Abbey,  near  Soham,  Cambridgeshire, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  left  no  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
legitimate  son.  His  son  Oliver,  who  appears  to  farming.  Charleis  H.  is  said  to  have  vidtal  his 
have  been  a  man  of  some  capacity,  was  active  in  house  when  going  fi*om  Newmarket  to  London ; 
the  revolution  of  1688-'9,  and  offered  to  raise  a  and  when  he  heard  that  Henry  was  soffering 
regiment  to  serve  in  Ireland,  provided  he  were  from  the  stone,  he  expressed  sympathy  with  him. 
allowed  to  nominate  his  captains ;  but  the  name  and,  according  to  one  account,  even  prescribed 
was  yet  too  formidable  to  warrant  government  for  him,  the  king  being  a  dabbler  in  medicine. 
in  accepting  the  offer.  He  died  May  11,  1706.  It  was  of  this  complaint  that  Henry  died.  He 
— ^Henry,  2d  surviving  son  of  the  first  lord  was  buried  in  Wicken  church,  and  a  stone  was 
protector,  bom  at  Huntinffdon,  Jan,  20,  1628,  placed  over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
dicd  March  23,  1673.  lie  was  educated  at  tion,  stating  merely  the  place  of  his  residence^ 
Felstead,  but  as  he  entered  the  parliamentary  his  age,  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 
army  at  the  age  of  16,  he  could  not  have  known  He  had  7  children.  His  last  male  descendant^ 
much  of  schools.  Before  he  was  20  he  had  a  and  great-grandson,  died  in  1821,  at  Cheshnnti 
troop  in  the  lord  general  Fairfaxes  life  guards,  aged  79.  He  had  been  a  solicitor,  and  was  the 
He  was  made  a  colonel  in  1649,  and  went  with  last  representative  of  the  great  protector, 
his  father  to  Ireland,  where  he  served  through-  CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  bom 
out  those  fierce  wars  that  subjugated  the  coun-  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  died 
try,  distinguishing  himself  on  several  occasions.  July  28,  1540.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
In  the  first  parliament  that  his  father  called,  is  unknown,  though  one  account  says  he  was 
the  "  Barebone's  parliament,"  he  sat  as  one  of  born  in  1498.  His  father,  one  of  the  lancoln- 
the  6  Irish  members.  He  was  married,  in  shire  Cromwells.  moved  to  the  capital,  and 
1653,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  IVancis  had  an  iron  foundery  at  Putney.  The  name  of 
Russell,  a  lady  of  whom  much  that  is  good  is  his  mother  is  nowhere  given,  but  she  is  called 
reported.  Tlie  university  of  Cambridge  elected  a  gentlewoman  by  some  writers.  CromweU^ 
him  to  parliament  in  1654.  In  1655  he  was  father  died  when  the  future  statesman  was  yeiy 
sent  to  Ireland  as  a  major-general,  and  event-  young,  and  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  or- 
ually  he  was  made  lord  deputy.  He  was  well  phan's  early  days  are  unworthy  of  confidenoew 
received  in  that  country,  and  he  justified  the  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  clerk  at  Antwetp^ 
reception  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  and  to  have  been  one  of  a  party  which        * 
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on  a  private  mission  to  Rome.  The  first  dear  cooncil,  and  appointed  to  several  offices.  The 
sight  of  him  represents  him  a  ragged  yonth  in  high  posts  of  secretary  of  state  and  master  of 
the  streets  of  Florence,  in  1515,  where  he  attract-  the  rolls  soon  followed,  and  he  was  elected 
ed  the  attention  of  Frescobaldi,  then  a  great  chancellor  of  the  nniversitj  of  Cambridge.  In 
hanker,  and  having  extensive  business  connec-  1535  he  was  created  vicar  general,  or  visitor  gen- 
tions  with  England.  To  his  inquiries,  Crom-  eral,  with  power  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  in 
well  stated  who  he  was,  and  that  he  had  been  England,  and  issued  a  commission  for  a  general 
page  to  a  French  foot  soldier.  Frescobaldi  took  visitation  of  the  religious  houses,  the  universities, 
nim  to  his  house,  relieved  his  wants,  and  fur-  and  other  spiritual  corporations.  He  did  not  be- 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  returning  home,  come  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters  until 
He  found  his  mother,  who  had  married  a  sec-  July,  1536,  having  just  previously  been  created 
ond  time,  again  a  widow,  and  he  carried  on  his  Baron  Cromwell,  and  lord  privy  seal.  The  visita- 
stepfather's  business,  that  of  a  clothier.  This  torial  power  was  executed  with  great  vigor,  the 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  court,  as  other  side  said  with  great  cruelty  and  gross 
he  furnished  the  royal  liveries.  He  had  some  injustice.  The  proceeding  was  one  of  the  first 
employment  in  the  household  of  the  marchio-  importance,  and  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
ness  of  Dorset,  and  finally  passed  into  the  ser-  ascendency  of  Rome  in  England.  The  kins  was 
vice  of  Wolsey,  who  saw  his  talent,  and  as  satisfied  with  Cromwell^s  proceedings,  and  the 
early  as  1525  employed  him  to  vbit  and  break  work  of  the  reformation  was  much  advanced, 
up  certain  smtdl  monasteries,  the  property  of  Sweeping  changes  were  made  in  the  religious 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  pope  for  the  system  of  England.  The  articles  that  were 
foundation  of  colleges.  There  is  a  story  that  adopted  by  the  convocation  of  1536  were  not 
Cromwell  was  with  the  army  of  the  constable  acceptable  to  either  Protestants  or  Catholics, 
Bourbon,  which  took  Rome  in  1527 ;  but  if  it  but  government,  of  which  Cromwell  was  chief 
has  any  foundation,  he  must  have  been  in  minister,  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  them. 
Italy  as  an  agent  of  the  English  government,  The  complete  edition  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  not  as  a  military  adventurer ;  for  he  was  known  as  the  "  Great "  or  "  Crumwell,"  was 
with  Wolsey  not  4  months  before  Rome  was  published  3  years  after,  with  the  arms  of  Crom- 
stormed,  and  again  less  than  a  year  after  that  well  on  the  title  page.  The  minister,  though 
event.  Another  story  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  he  was  regarded  by  uie  nobility  with  the  deep- 
of  Sir  John  Russell,  at  Bologna,  for  which  there  est  aversion,  as  an  upstart,  was  now  at  the 
appears  to  be  some  foundation.  He  remained  height  of  his  power,  which  he  maintained  for 
with  Wolsey  until  the  cardinal's  ruin,  and  some  years,  continuing  to  receive  rewards  and 
contended  so  ably  in  the  house  of  commons  promotion  from  the  iing.  He  was  appoint- 
against  the  bill  of  impeachment  that  had  been  ed  justice  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Trent,  made 
preferred  for  the  completion  of  the  minister's  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  elevated  to  the 
CeJI,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  thrown  out.  This  dignity  of  lord  high  chamberlain,  receiving  at 
fidelity  to  his  patron  won  him  great  applause,  the  same  time  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex.  lie 
including  that  of  Henry  VHI.,  who  could  ap-  was  created  constable  of  Carisbrooke  castle,  and 
preciate  generosity  in  others  if  he  could  not  received  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Okeham,  to- 
practise  it  himself.  His  talents,  too,  must  have  gether  with  valuable  estates  made  up  from  the 
recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monasteries.  The 
his  secretary  in  1538,  and  government  organ  reforms  he  effected  were  extensive,  and  in 
in  the  house  of  commons.  This  necessanly  many  instances  they  were  useftd,  and  of  lasting 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  English  reforma-  value ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  he  accept- 
tion,  a  part  for  which  his  early  l3e  is  supposed  ed  so  large  portions  of  the  spoil  that  had  been 
to  have  prepared  him.  Fronde  assigns  to  him  created  by  the  success  of  his  policy  must  ever 
the  honor  of  being  the  only  man  in  England  be  a  stain  on  his  memory.  His  appointments 
who  saw  his  way  distinctly  through  the  chaos  and  titles,  too,  gave  much  offence  in  influential . 
of  that  time,  the  privilege  of  genius,  that  of  quarters.  One  great  family  was  mortally  of- 
seeing  what  other  men  could  not  see,  being  his.  &nded  by  his  taking  the  title  of  lord  high 
He  had  no  party :  he  was  despised  and  feared  chamberlain,  and  another  by  his  elevation  to 
by  the  nobility,  wno  saw  in  him  tiie  friend  and  the  earldom  of  Essex.  The  people  hated  him 
pupil  of  Wolsey,  Wolsey's  genuine  successor  in  because  of  tiie  taxation  wim  which  he  bur- 
the  race  for  power ;  while  me  Protestants  could  dened  them.  He  had  enemies  on  all  sides, 
not  understand  either  the  character  or  conduct  and  friends  nowhere.  The  fluctuations  of 
of  the  man  who  was  doing  their  work  better  Henry's  mind  were  such  that  no  reliance  could 
than  they  could  do  it  themselves.  But  his  be  placed  on  the  royal  support,  the  king  sac- 
power  rapidly  became  great,  and  for  several  rificing  his  instruments  with  even  more  than 
years  he  was,  after  the  King,  the  most  power-  the  proverbial  readiness  of  despots.  The  party 
ful  man  in  England.  In  1531  he  was  concerned  hostile  to  him — ^headed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
in  obtaining  from  the  clergy  the  enormous  sum  folk  and  Gardiner,  and  Catholic  in  doctrine^ 
of  £118,000,  a  fine  for  their  having  supported  but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
Wolsey's  legantine  authority.  Promotioiyap-  things  by  the  iron  energy  of  the  king — was 
idly  follow^  his  entrance  into  the  king's  ser-  continually  on  the  watch  to  entrap  him ;  and 
vice.    He  was  knighted,  sworn  of  Uie  privy  toward  the  dose  of  his  career  they  had  much 
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encouragement  from  the  king,  who  is  said  to  Baltic  fleet,  is  situated  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  % 
have  treated  his  chief  minister  to  harsh  words  small,  arid,  and  rocky  island,  Called  KotUnoi 
and  hard  blows.  Cromwell  daily  became  more  Ostrov  (Kettle  island),  at  the  E.  eztremi^  of 
identified  with  the  Protestants,  partly  from  the  gnlf  of  Finland,  opposite  the  month  of  ibo 
conviction  and  partly  from  circumstances ;  and  Neva,  in  the  government^  and  20  m.  W.  of  8t 
this  must  have  rendered  the  king  hostile  to  Petersburg ;  pop.  in  winter,  when  the  harbor  it 
him,  for  Henry  was  to  the  last  a  Catholic  in  deserted  and  ice-bound,  about  10,000 ;  in  som- 
all  great  essentids,  and  merely  wished  to  be  mer,  including  the  garrison,  sailors^  workmeB| 
his  own  pope.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  and  students,  sometimes  60,000.  The  town 
that  Cromwell  could  have  much  longer  minn-  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  the  iflI«Ml 
tained  his  position,  even  in  a  contest  confined  having  been  conquered  from  the  Swedes  in  1708 
to  domestic  politics ;  but  an  incident  bearing  by  Mentchikoff,  while  Charles  XII.  was  en* 
upon  foreign  policy  occasioned  him  to  fall  rap-  gaged  in  his  Polish  campaign ;  it  reoelTed  its 
idly.  With  Uie  view  of  connecting  England  name  in  1721,  was  fortined  during  the  same 
with  the  Lutherans,  he  had  promoted  the  mar-  reign,  and  subsequently  under  Elizabeth,  Cath*- 
riage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  lady  rine  II.,  Paul,  Alexander  I.,  and  Nicholas,  be- 
was  very  pious,  very  virtuous,  and  very  unpre-  ing  destined  from  its  foundation  to  become  tba 
possessing.  Henry  was  disgusted  with  her,  and  great  bulwark  of  the  new  Rossian  capital,  and  a 
refused  to  regard  her  as  his  wife.  An  attempt  chief  naval  stronghold  of  the  Baltic  Tba 
to  form  an  Anglo-German  league  failed,  and  southern  channel,  which  separates  the  island 
Henry  was  left  done  at  the  very  time  when  from  the  mainland,  is  narrow  and  commanded 
Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  were  drawing  to-  by  a  small  fortified  islet,  and  allows  single  Teaseb 
gether,  and  the  Lutherans  were  deluded  by  the  only  to  pass ;  the  opposite  channel,  the  broader, 
emperor.  Cromwell  continued  to  protect  the  but  from  its  sand  banks  still  less  practicable  en* 
Protestants,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  fall  trance  to  the  shallow  eastern  bay,  called  the 
he  sent  a  Catholic  bishop  to  the  tower.  On  bay  of  Cronstadt,  is  commanded  by  the  batteries 
June  10,  1540,  he  was  arrested,  on  the  of  the  rock  of  Riesbank,  and  Uie  citad^  of 
charge  of  high  treason,  while  sitting  at  the  Eronslott,  situated  on  2  small  islands.  Namer- 
council  board,  and  sent  to  prison.  Parliament  ous  forts  and  batteries  defend  all  other  parts  of 
was  in  session,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  soon  the  island,  which  forms  an  irregular  trian^ 
passed.  The  only  friend  Cromwell  found  was  having  its  base  toward  St  Petersburg.  Nesr 
Cranmer,  who  desired  he  should  be  spared,  its  N.  W.  point  is  a  lighthouse.  The  town  is  reg- 
The  prisoner  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  ularly  built,  has  fine  and  well  paved  streets  and 
king,  who  was  moved  by  it,  but  would  not  squares,  8  gates,  8  Greek  churches,  1  Anglican, 
pardon  him.  He  was  beheaded  July  28,  suf-  1  Lutheran,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  2  Greek 
fering  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  ex-  chapels.  Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  ex- 
ecutioner. Government  had  the  baseness  to  change,  custom  house,  arsenal,  admiralty  hoosfl^ 
place  in  his  mouth  a  dying  speech  that  he  cannon  foundery,  barracks,  and  magazines;  the 
never  made,  but  which  has  passed  into  his-  marine  hospital,  with  8,000  beds ;  a  house  of 
tory,  so  that  he  was  represented  to  have  died  Peter  the  Great,  now  the  country  residence  of  the 
in  the  faith  of  that  church  which  he  had  done  military  governor,  whose  garden  still  contains 
so  much  to  overthrow  in  England.  There  are  a  few  oaks  planted  by  the  hands  of  that  czar; 
few  great  men  of  whom  so  little  is  accurately  and  a  palace  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  bj 
known  as  Thomas  Cromwell.  He  played  for  8  Mcntchikoff,  and  now  used  as  a  naval  school, 
years  the  highest  part  in  England,  and  in  one  containing  800  pupils  for  the  navy,  and  20  for 
of  the  most  fruitful  of  revolutions.  He  stamped  merchant  vessels.  The  last  of  these  bnildings 
his  mind  on  the  English  constitution  in  church  is  situated  between  the  2  canals  of  St.  Peter 
and  state.  That  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  and  Catharine,  which  intersect  the  town.  ITie 
injustice  and  cruelty  is  indisputable,  but  his  former  canal  is  constructed  of  granite^  and  is 
memory  is  entitled  to  the  plea  that  he  was  2,160  feet  long  by  30  yards  wide;  it  is  in  the 
placed  in  a  position  where  no  man  could  have  form  of  a  cross,  and  communicates  by  one  of 
preserved  his  virtue.  The  best  account  of  its  arms  with  a  vast  dock,  where  10  ships  of 
Cromwell  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Fronde's  the  line  can  be  repaired  at  once.  The  Cath- 
"  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wol-  arine  canal,  2J  miles  long,  communicates  with 
sey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth."  Cromwell  the  merchant  harbor,  thus  enabling  the  mer- 
was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Williams,  chantmen  to  take  their  stores  and  proviaona 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Gregory,  who  was  directly  from  the  warehouses  of  the  town.  The 
made  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham,  at  the  same  quays,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  are 
time  that  his  father  was  created  earl  of  Essex,  all  of  granite,  and  on  a  grand  scaJe,  Except  the 
This  son  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Seymour,  a  government  buildings,  about  200  in  number,  all 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.'s  third  queen.  The  pos-  5ie  older  houses  of  the  town  are  low,  and  mostly 
terity  of  this  couple  long  enjoyed  the  title  of  of  wood.  The  harbor  of  Cronstadt,  to  the  S.  of 
Lord  Cromwell.  the  town,  consists  of  8  sections :  the  mUitarf: 
CRONSTADT,  or  Krokstadt,  the  most  im-  outei  harbor,  capable  of  containing  85  ships  of 
portant  seaport  and  naval  fortress  of  Russia,  the  the  line,  beside  smaller  vessels ;  the  middle  bar- 
seat  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  station  of  the  bor,  for  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  t< 
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the  hulls  of  new  ones  being  brought  over  for  too,  the  first  paper  mill  was  erected.  Oronstadt 
equipment  from  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  inner-  was  formerly  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
most  l^arbor,  running  parallel  with  the  preced-  tions,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  North-east  of 
ing,  u^  only  by  merehantmen,  and  sufficient  for  the  town  is  a  small  citadel,  situated  on  the  sum- 
1,000  sail  at  a  time.  All  these  are  well  secured,  mit  of  an  isolated  bill,  which  was  not  without 
but  in  consequence  of  the  freshness  of  the  water  importance  in  the  Hungarian  war  of  1 848-^49. 
from  the  proximity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Neva^ves-  CROOKS,  George  R.,  D.D.,  an  American 
sels  cannot  be  preserved  in  them  longer  than  20  clergyman  and  lexicographer,  born  in  Philadel- 
years.  From  November  to  the  end  of  April  they  phia,  Feb.  8, 1822.  He  was  graduated  at  Dick- 
are  blocked  by  ice.  Notwithstanding  the  shortr  inson  college  in  1840,  and  entered  the  ministry 
ness  of  the  shipping  season,  and  tbe  shallowness  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1841.  His 
of  the  bay,  which  at  tiie  bar  is  only  9  feet  deep,  field  of  labor  embraced  portions  of  Fulton, 
i  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  passes  through  Knox,  and  Peoria  counties,  in  Illinois,  his  reg- 
ihisport.  Entrances  in  1856, 8,482  vessels,  ton-  ular  work  being  to  preach  80  sermons  every  4 
nage  547,961 ;  clearances,  8,028  vessels,  tonnage  weeks,  beside  having  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
469,812.  In  summer  the  surrounding  sea  is  a  large  territory.  In  1842  he  was  elected  clas- 
enlivened  by  steamers  regularly  running  be-  sical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  Dickinson  col- 
tween  Cronstadt  and  St  Fctersburg,  Helsing-  lege,  and  in  1848  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  L. 
fors,  Stockholm,  Stettin,  Labeck,  Havre,  ^.  Scott  (now  bishop)  as  principal  of  the  gram- 
Cronstadt  was  inundated  in  1824,  and  blockaded  mar  school  of  the  college,  and  became  associ- 
in  1854  by  the  British  fleet  under  Napier.  ated  with  Professor  McClintock  in  preparing 
CRONSTADT,  orKBON8TADT(Hung.  Br<U8^,  "A  First  Book  in  Latin  "  and  "  A  First  Book 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  in  Greek,"  both  of  which  have  met  with  pop- 
Austrian  crownland  of  Transvlvania.  The  dis-  ular  favor  as  text  books.  In  1846  he  was 
trict  lies  N.  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  an  elected  acMunct  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
arm  of  which  traverses  it,  and  is  watered  by  the  which  position  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  re» 
Aluta  and  its  tributary,  the  Burze,  which  gives  ,  sumed  the  pastoral  office.  He  has  had  charge 
it  also  the  name  of  Burzenland.  The  soil  is  of  prominent  churches  in  Philadelphia,  WU- 
well  cultivated,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  mington,  and  New  York,  and  as  a  preacher 
and  pulse.  It  has  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  hol£  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profes- 
various  mineral  springs.  The  country  abounds  sion.  He  has  published  an  edition  of  Botler^s 
in  game,  fish,  and  bees,  in  homed  cattle  and  "Analogy,"  containing  a  complete  analysis  of 
pine  timber.  The  population,  about  100,000,  is  that  work,  with  a  new  life  of  Bishop  Butler, 
mainly  composed  of  descendants  of  German  set-  together  with  copious  notes  and  an  index.  His 
tiers,  of  Wallachians,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  and  last  and  most  important  work  is  a  new  Latin- 
Armenians. — The  town,  pop.  about  86,000,  is  English  lexicon,  adapted  to  schools  and  collegesj 
beautifally  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Schem,  or 
by  mountains.    Charming  viUas  on  the  slopes,  Dickinson  college. 

with  here  and  there  ai^old  castle  on  the  heignts,  CROPSEY,  Jaspeb  Frank,  an  American  art- 
give  a  varied  and  picturesque  aspect  to  tiie  sur-  ist,  bom  at  Westfield,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
rounding  scenery.  It  consists  of  an  inner  town,  18,  1823.  About  the  age  of  14  he  commenced 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  the  study  of  architecture,  which,  at  the  end  of 
6  gates,  and  8  suburbs,  of  which  one,  called  the  6  years,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account 
upper  town  or  Bolgdr,  extends  into  the  moun-  of  ill  health.  Having  received  a  few  lessons  in 
tain  passes,  winds  up  the  dopes,  covering  them  water  colors,  he  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to 
with  beautiful  country  mansions  and  w^  kept  landscape  painting,  and  his  third  picture,  a 

gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  the  f&vorite  resi-  view  of  Greenwood  lake  in  New  Jersey,  pro- 
ence  of  the  wealthy  Wallachians.  The  6  prin-  cured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Amer- 
cipal  streets  of  the  inner  town  are  well  pavea  and  lean  academy  of  design,  of  which  in  1850  he 
clean;  the  houses  generally  well  built  It  has  became  a  ftill  member.  In  1847  ill  health 
a  large  market  pliuie.  with  2  fountains,  and  at  compelled  him  to  visit  Europe,  where  he  spent 
the  main  gate  an  esplanade  covered  with  ave-  8  years  in  close  study  of  his  art.  Among  his 
nues  of  shady  trees.  The  Protestant  gymna-  most  successful  productions  after  his  return  to 
slum,  with  a  good  library,  the  Roman  Catholic  America  were  the  "  Sibyl's  Temple,"  and 
high  school,  and  the  military  hospital,  deserve  "  American  Harvesting,"  engraved  by  the 
attention.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  «at-  American  art  union ;  "  Peace  "  and  "  W  ar," 
tie,  wine,  com,  salt,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  "  Niagara  Falls."  In  June,  1856,  he  em- 
The  foundation  of  Cronstadt  is  traced  back  to  barked  for  England,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
the  13th  century.  In  the  16th  it  was  the  start*  Among  his  latest  works  are  a  series  of  Araer- 
ing  point  of  the  reformation  in  Transylvania,  lean  scenes,  which  are  to  be  executed  in 
which  was  promoted  by  Honterus,  a  disciple  chromo-lithography ;  several  designs  for  illus- 
of  Melanchthon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  trated  books  of  poems ;  and  compositions  en- 
intimate  correspondence  with  Luther,  and  to  titled  "  The  Olden  Time — A  Tournament,  and 
have  also  established  the  earliest  printing  press  Return  from  Hawking."  His  subjects  are  chief- 
here  (1688),  its  first  productions  being  the  Augs-  ly  landscapes,  to  which  allegory  and  history  are 
burg  Confession  ana  Luther's  writings.    Here,  sometimes  made  accessory. 
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GHOSL AND,  Mrs.  Newton,  better  known  the  faithful,  not  content  with  beholding  its 

by  her  maiden  name  of  Camilla  Toulmin,  an  ble  image,  marked  it  with  the  hand  <m 

English  authoress,  born  in  London  about  1817.  persons.      The  si^  of  the  cross  was  intro- 

Her  father,  a  solicitor,  died  when  she  was  a  duced  into  the  ntnal,  and  used  in  bflt>tism, 

child,  leaving  the  family  mainly  dependent  upon  confirmation,  and   the   Lord^s  supper.      Tlie 

the  exertions  of  his  son,  who  had  also  been  Oatholic  church  employs  it  in  all  sacred  rites;  it 

trained  to  the  law.    Upon  the  death  of  the  is  the  customary  mode  of  benediction ;  it  ii 

latter.  Miss  Toulmin,  who  had  early  manifested  many  times  repeiated  in  the  mass,  and  none  of 

literary  tastes  and  abilities,  was  forced  to  look  her  sacraments  can  be  rightfully  administered 

to  her  pen  for  the  means  of  support    She  first  without  it.    Roman  Oatholic  bishops,  abboCi^ 

appeared  in  print  in  1838  as  the  authoress  of  a  and  abbesses  wear  the  cross  suspended  over  the 

abort  poem  in  the  '*  Book  of  Beanty,"  soon  after  breast ;  and  most  of  the  priestly  vestments  dis- 

which  she  became  an  active  contributor  to  play  it  embroidered  in  various  forma.    From 

^'  Chambers's  Magazine,"  the  "  People^s  Jour-  the  catacombs  we  have  many  curious  examples 

nal,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  edited  for  sev-  of  symbolical   crosses,  surrounded  by  o&cr 

erm  years  the  "Ladies^  Companion  and  Monthly  emblems,  one  of  the  commonest  of  which  is  a 

Magazine."    She  has  also  published  a  volume  fish,  denoting  the  water  of  baptism,   or  tiie 

of  poems,  '*  Lays  and  Legends  illustrative  of  **  fishers  of  men ;"  or  because  the  Greek  word 

English  Life,"  ^*  Partners  for  life,  a  Christmas  cy^vr,  a  fish,  comprises  the  initial  letters  of 

Story,"  "  Stratagems,  a  Tale  for  Young  People,"  the  Greek  for  "  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Sa- 

and  a  number  of  other  works  of  fiction,  design-  viour."    The  dove,  the  serpent,  A  and  O,  were 

ed  to  promote  the  moral  and  social  culture  of  sometimes  added  to  such  representations,  wad 

the  people.    She  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  often  the  cross  was  interwoven  with  the  Gre^ 

write  for  this  end,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  letters  X  and  P,  the  first  two  of  the  word  Xpta* 

in  the  cause.    In  1848  she  was  married  to  Mr.  ror,  or  with  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  eternity. 

Kewton  Crosland,  a  merchant  of  London,  in  Thelatter  is  the  sacred  tou  or  ertizansoto.  !& 

the  environs  of  which  she  resides.    She  has  re-  famous  2a^n/m  or  imperial  standard  of  Constan* 

cendy  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  tine  bore  an  image  of  the  flaming  cross  which 

'^  Spiritualism,"  and  has  published  a  work  illus-  appeared  to  him  in  the  heavens,  and  displi^jed 

trated  with  drawings  by  alleged  spiritual  agency,  the  motto:  Ey  rovr^nKo,  *' By  this  oonqner.** 

CROSS  (Lai.  crux,  Fr.  croix),  an  ancient  From  that  time  the  sign  of  salvation  glittoed 
instrument  of  torture  and  death,  commonly  on  the  shields  and  banners  of  the  Roman  armte 
formed  of  two  beams  crossing  each  other.  Christian  churches  were  soon  built  in  the  shrae 
There  were  various  forms  of  the  cross :  the  of  a  cross ;  and  with  the  supposed  discoveiy^r 
entx  eommissa  consisted  of  a  transverse  beam  the  empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  of 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  one,  the  identical  wood  upon  which  Christ  soflTered, 
like  our  letter  T ;  the  crux  immissa  or  eapitata  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  took  a  new  form. 
was  a  transverse  beam  crossing  a  perpendicular  In  826  Helena^  related  by  Socrates,  Sozofnen. 
one  at  some  distance  from  Uie  top ;  and  the  Rufinus,  and  Theodoret,  visited  the  scenes  of 
crux  deeussata,  or  St.  Andrew's  cross,  was  our  Lord's  sufferings.  Eveir  trace  of  the  great 
made  like  the  letter  X.  The  Greek  cross  is  a  events  which  had  hallowed  the  environs  of 
form  of  the  crtix  immista^  the  2  beams  crossing  Jerusalem  had  been  obliterated  by  the  heatheBi 
each  other  in  the  middle  so  that  the  4  arms  and  a  temple  to  Venus  stood  over  Monnt  Osl- 
shall  be  of  equal  length.  All  these  are  varieties  vary ;  but  from  a  Jew  who  had  treasured  op 
of  the  compound  cross,  beside  which  there  was  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  the  empres 
the  simple  cross  consisting  of  a  single  stake  on  learned  the  probable  place  of  Christ's  bnrisL 
which  the  criminal  was  fastened  or  impaled.  The  spot  being  excavated,  8  crosses  were  found. 
The  shape  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  and  the  title  which  that  of  Jesus  bore  was  dis- 
suffered  is  not  known^  for  the  historians  who  covered  lying  by  itself.^  It^  is  related  that  tiie 
record  its  discovery  give  no  description  of  it.  cross  of  Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
It  was  probably  the  erux  immma^  and  such  in-  two  by  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  touching  it 
deed  is  it  commonly  represented  on  ancient  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot;  a  part  of  tiie 
coins.  A  piece  of  wood  bearing  an  inscription  sacred  relic  was  deposited  in  it ;  a  part  was 
was  placea  on  or  above  it,  and  there  is  reason  sent  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Santa 
to  suppose  that  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  were  Croce  in  Gemsalemme,  built  ezpresshr  to  re- 
partly  supported  by  a  block  placed  beneath  ceive  it ;  and  the  rest  was  inserted  by  Gonstan- 
them,  and  to  which  they  were  nailed.  Be-  tine  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of  himself  at  Con- 
side  this,  there  was  often  a  small  resting  stantinople.  The  first  was  carried  awar  from 
plac«  on  which  the  body  could  slightly  sustain  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  614^ 
Itself  as  on  a  seat.  The  church  early  learned  but  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  Roman  em- 
to  regard  the  cross  as  an  emblem  no  longer  of  peror  Heraclius,  who  restored  it  to  its  former 
disgrace  but  of  victory.  It  became  the  favorite  place  in  629.  In  the  old  chronicle  of  Qwi&rej  de 
symbol  of  Cliristianity ;  it  was  fashioned  in  Vinsauf,  called  the  "Itinerary  of  Richard  L,'' we 
wood,  stone,  and  metal ;  it  was  placed  on  tombs,  are  told  how  the  crusaders  bore  it  with  them 
altars,  and  religious  structures,  and  some-  to  battle,  how  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Sala* 
times  on  the  front  of  private  dwellings ;  and  din  at  the  battle  of  HatUnin  1187,  and  how  the 
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pilgrims  who  went  to  the  holy  city  in  1192  from  the  Welsh,"  and  "  Prelections  on  Charity." 
daring  the  8  years^  truce  were  allowed  "  to  see  He  is  at  present  the  principid  of  a  female  sem- 
and  kiss  the  tme  cross  of  our  Lord."  A  piece  inary  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
of  it  is  shown  at  Rome ;  another  was  preserved  CROSSBILL,  a  bird  belonging  to  the  order 
in  Poland  till  the  I7tii  century,  when  it  was  pasaeres^  tribe  c^mirM*re»,  family  fringillida^ 
presented  by  John  Casimir  to  the  princess  pala-  and  genus  loxia  (Linn.).  The  bill  in  this  genus 
tine,  Anna  Gonzaga,  who  be<]^ueathed  it  to  the  is  moderate,  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  cul- 
monks  of  St.  Germain  in  Pans ;  and  innumer-  men  much  curved,  and  the  sides  compressed 
able  minute  fragments  are  held  by  Catholics  to  the  very  acute  tip ;  the  mandibles  cross 
throughout  the  world.  A  festival  in  honor  of  each  other,  having  their  lateral  margins  bent 
the  finding  or  "  invention  "  of  the  cross  is  still  inward ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  short 
celebrated  Hay  8,  and  the  feast  of  the  *•*•  exalta-  and  emarginated ;  the  tarsi  short,  robust,  and 
tion  of  l^e  cross,"  in  commemoration  of  its  feathered  below  the  knee ;  toes  short,  hind  one 
restoration  by  Heraclius,  is  kept  Sept.  14.  The  with  its  claw  very  long,  claws  curved  and 
latter,  however,  according  to  some  authorities,  sharp.  These  birds  are  found  in  the  northern 
was  instituted  in  the  Greek  church  in  honor  of  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  occurring  in  flocks 
the  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Constantlne.  The  m  the  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  the  seeds  of 
ceremony  of  the  "  adoration  (or  more  properly  which  they  eat ;  by  means  of  the  powerful  biU 
kissing)  of  the  cross,"  which  takes  place  in  and  its  peculiar  construction,  they  pry  asunder 
iJl  Catholic  churches  on  Good  Friday,  consists  the  scales  of  the  cones ;  they  also  do  much 
in  presenting  the  feet  of  a  crucifix  to  the  lips  mischief  in  orchards  by  tearing  open  apples 
of  the  people. — Architectural  crosses  were  of  and  pears  in  order  to  get  the  pips.  The  Euro- 
several  kinds,  the  principal  being  boundary,  pean  species  is  the  Z.  curfdrostra  (Linn.).  The 
market,  preaching,  and  memorial  crosses.  The  American  crossbill  is  the  £:  Americana  (Wils.). 
first  not  only  denned  civil  and  ecclesiastical  The  length  of  the  latter  is  7  inches^  and  ex- 
limits,  but  were  sometimes  endowed  with  the  tent  of  wings  10  inches ;  the  bill  is  brown, 
privilege  of  sanctuary.  Market  crosses  were  lighter  on  the  edges,  darker  at  the  tip;  iris 
built  partly  to  afiford  shelter  in  wet  weather,  hazel ;  general  color  a  dull  Hght  red,  inclining 
and  partly  in  token  of  the  rights  of  neighboring  to  vermilion,  darker  on  the  wings ;  quills  and 
monasteries  to  which  belonged  the  tolls  of  the  tail  brownish  black ;  the  abdomen  paler  red, 
market  They  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  passing  into  whitish.  The  young  males  have 
En^^land.  At  preaching  crosses,  sermons  were  tints  of  yellow  and  green,  mixed  with  brown ; 
delivered  and  proclamations  were  read.  Me-  in  the  female  the  upper  parts  are  grayish 
morial  crosses  marked  the  scenes  of  battles,  brown,  tinged  with  green,  and  the  rump  gray- 
murders,  and  other  events,  or  in  Alpine  re^ons  ish  yellow,  as  are  also  the  lower  parts.  They 
still  denote  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  are  found  in  Maine  and  Canada  even  in  midwin- 
mountain  roads.  Fifteen  beautiful  memorial  ter,  and  on  the  shores  of  L^e  Superior  are  seen 
crosses  were  built  by  Edward  I.  at  the  places  in  large  flocks  in  tiie  coldest  weatner,  about  the 
where  the  body  of  his  queen  Eleanor  rested  mining  locations ;  they  are  also  met  with  as  far 
during  its  removal  from  Grantham  to  West-  south  as  Pennsylvania.  They  fly  quickly  in  an 
minster.  The  processional  cross,  carried  at  the  undulating  manner,  making  considerable  noise : 
head  of  solenm  processions,  is  orten  highly ^>r-  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and  in  their  wild 
namented.  There  are  many  examples  of  the  state  seem  not  to  fear  man.  The  eggs  are  4 
use  of  the  cross  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  pa-  or  5,  of  a  greenish  white  color,  thickly  covered, 
gan  nations,  the  earliest  being  found  in  Egypt  especially  at  the  large  end,  with  dark  brown 
and  India.  It  is  claimed  that  some  have  even  spots.  The  white-winged  species  (Z.  leucap- 
been  noticed  in  America.  tero,  GmeL)  also  inhabits  the  northern  pine  and 
CROSS,  JosspH,  D.D.^  a  Methodist  clergy-  spruce  forests,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  conti- 
man,  bom  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1818.  nent,  probably  up  to  68^  N.,  where  the  woods 
He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  12,  terminate ;  it  only  resorts  to  temperate  di- 
and  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  Genesee,  N.  mates  when  forced  by  severe  weather.  The 
Y.,  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  for  some  time  principd  difference  consists  in  the  more  slen- 
connected  with  the  Transylvania  university  der  bilL  and  in  2  white  bands  on  the  wings, 
at  Lexington,  Ey.,  as  professor  of  English  formed  oy  the  secondary  and  first  row  of  small 
literature,  and  has  occupied  some  of  the  most  coverts ;  the  habits  of  the  2  species  are  the 
important  stations  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  same.  The  singular  form  of  the  bill  in  tliis 
church  south.  In  1855-^6  he  travelled  exten-  genus  is  a  striking  example  of  the  adaptation  of 
fiively  in  Europe,  and  wrote  letters  which  were  means  to  ends,  which  everywhere  meets  the  / 
published  extensively  in  the  southern  journals,  student  of  natural  history. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  conference  CROSSBOW.  See  Ai^alast  and  Abohsht. 
of  the  M.  E.  church  south,  which  held  its  ses-  CRC^SE,  Andbbw,  an  English  electrician, 
sion  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1856,  and  was  tiie  bominBromfield,  Somersetshire,  June  17, 1784, 
official  reporter  of  that  body.  He  has  pub-  died  July  6,  1855.  He  was  matriculated  at 
Ushed  *^  Pisgah  Views  of  the  Promised  Inheri-  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  in  1802,  but  in  1805 
tance,"  *^  Headlands  of  Faith,"  **A  Year  in  Eu-  returned  to  setUe  on  his  estate  of  Fyne  Court, 
rope,"  '^life  and  Sermons  of  Christmas  Evana,  which  he  bad  some  years  previously  inherited 
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from  his  father,  and  where  he  passed  the  greater  which  Mr.  Crosse  never  dispnted  that  the  ote  of 

part  of  his  life.   Having  a  strong  predilection  for  the  insecte  were  derived  mm  the  stmospherflL 

the  study  of  electricity,  he  provided  himself  with  or  conveyed  into  the  q>parat08  hy  some  natom 

the  necessary  apparatus,  and  pursued  his  ezperi-  means  unknown  to  the  experimenter.    Amoof 

ments  without  regard  to  theories.    One  or  his  the  practical  henefits  of  his  experiments  was 

first  discoveries  was  the  production  of  crystals  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  porifyiog  ssh 

hy  the  effect  of  electricity.    By  the  action  of  water  hy  means  of  electricity.    He  also  mads 

the  voltaic  battery,  excited  by  water  alone,  upon  some  curious  discoveries  with  referenoe  to  the 

a  tumbler  of  water  taken  from  a  cavern  in  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  upoo 

neighborhood  lined  with  aragonite  crystalliza-  vegetation.   He  was  a  benevolent  man,  an  actiTe 

tions,  he  procured  in  a  few  days  crystals  of  car-  magistrate,  and  a  useful  friend  to  the  poor.    A 

bonate  of  lime.    For  80  years  he  prosecuted  memoir,  including  many  original  poems  writtca 

these  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  him,  was  published  after  his  death  by  his 

41  mineral  crystals,  or  minerals  uncrystallized,    widow.  

in  the  form  in  which  they  are  produced  by  na-  CROSWELL,  Edwin,  an  American  Joninal* 
ture,  including  one,  subsulphate  of  copper,  en-  ist  and  politician,  nephew  of  the  sacceedlng, 
tirely  new.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  born  in  the  village  of  Catskill,  N.  T.,  about 
possible  to  form  diamonds  in  this  way.  As  he  1795.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  edncatiooY  be 
worked  alone  and  never  published  Uie  results  became  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "  Oatsldll  Re- 
of  his  discoveries,  they  were  unknown  to  the  corder,'^  a  Journal  established  in  Catskill  in  1790 
scientific  world  until  the  meeting  of  the  British  by  his  father  and  uncles.  The  first  article  wUcb 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  he  wrote  for  the  press  was  a  vindication  of  the 
Bristol  in  1886,  when  he  was  induced  to  explain  drafted  soldiery  of  the  state  who  had  been  cfdl- 
them  publicly.  The  announcement  excited  un-  ed  out  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  in  the  last 
usual  mterest,  and  Mr.  Crosse  was  publicly  com-  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  political  affinities 
plimented  by  the  president,  the  marquis  of  were  with  the  party  who  advocated  the  war, 
Northampton,  and  by  Dr.  Bnckland,  Dr.  Dal-  and  after  the  retirement  of  his  father,  bis  man- 
ton,  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  scien-  agement  of  the  paper  was  such  as  to  attract 
tific  men.  For  many  years  previous  he  had  the  attention  of  public  men  prominent  in  the 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  electrical  political  history  of  the  state.  In  1828-^4,  npoo 
fluid  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  the  death  of  Judge  Cantine,  printer  to  the  state 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  had  constructed  a  and  editor  of  the  ^^  Albany  Argns,*^  be  was 
mile  or  more  of  insulated  wire  above  the  tree  invited  by  Mr.  Martin  Van  Bnren,  Mr.  Benja- 
tops  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  house  to  aid  his  min  F.  Butler,  and  others,  to  assume  tbe  oon- 
experiments.  In  1816  he  predicted,  at  a  meet-  trol  of  that  paper.  Thenceforward  he  beosme  a 
ing  of  country  gentlemen,  ^^  that  by  means  of  resident  of  Albany,  and  was  closely  identified 
electrical  agency  we  shall  be  able  to  communi-  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  ^^  Ar- 
cate  our  thoughts  instantaneously  with  the  gus,"  and  with  some  of  the  most  important  pe- 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,"  although  it  does  utical  movements  of  the  time.  He  eonvertsd 
not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  fulfil  his  the  *^Argus  "  from  a  semi-weekly  into  a  dafly 
prediction.  The  discovery,  however,  with  journal,  increased  its  circulation  very  lanely, 
which  his  name  is  chiefly  connected,  is  that  of  ana  made  it  one  of  the  chief  orffans  of  the  dem- 
the  apparent  production  of  insects  by  the  action  ocratic  party,  not  merely  in  the  state,  but  in 
of  the  voltaic  battery  upon  certain  chemic^  the  country.  The  organization  of  the  party 
fluids.  In  1886,  while  pursuing  his  experi-  was  at  that  time  as  perfect  as  political  sagacity 
ments  in  crystallization  with  a  highly  caustic  could  make  it,  and  to  Mr.  Croswell,  as  a  mem- 
solution,  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  ber  of  the  so-called  *^  Albany  regency,"  a  group 
he  noticed  the  appearance  of  an  insect  of  the  of  politicians  who  directed  the  couneils  of  tM 
acarus  tribe,  of  which  upward  of  100  more  were  party  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  assigned 
formed  within  a  few  weeks.  The  discovery  the  delicate  task  of  compodng,  through  the  eol- 
caused  a  considerable  sensation,  and  although  umns  of  the  "  Argus,"  all  intestine  difficnltiei^ 
Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Weeks  of  Sandwich  am^y  and  preserving  order  in  the  ranks.  To  the 
confirmed  the  statements  of  Mr.  Crosse  by  their  tact  with  which  he  discharaed  this  duty  has 
own  experience,  the  latter  was  accused  of  the  been  ascribed,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
impiety  of  assuming  to  become  a  creator,  ascendency  which  the  democratic  party  long 
Crosse,  who  was  a  man  of  sincere  religious  con-  maintained  in  the  state.  The  minor  party 
victions,  was  much  affected  by  these  imputa-  presses  habitually  copied  the  leading  aitides 
tions,  although  he  could  give  no  explanation  of  of  the  **  Argus,"  as  the  embodim^it  of  the 
the  manner  in  which  the  insects  were  produced,  soundest  democratic  principles ;  and  so  potent 
In  answer  to  a  person  who  had  attacked  him  was  the  influence  of  Mr.  (>oswell's  name  and 
with  unusual  virulence,  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  of  his  paper,  that  for  many  years  to  discredit 
if  the  faith  of  his  neighbors  depended  upon  the  the  authority  of  the  "  Argus  "  was  equivakot 
claw  of  a  mite.  Recent  experiments  on  the  to  a  renunciation  of  party  ties.  In  1840,  Mr. 
same  subject  by  Prof.  Schulze  of  Germany  CrosweU  was  succeeded  as  state  printer,  a  posi- 
failed  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  insects  or  tion  he  had  held  for  the  previous  17  yearsi  hj 
animal  germs,  thus  connrming  tiie  probability  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  editor  of  the  **  Albttiy 
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Evening  Jonnud.^'  In  1844  Mr.  Croswell  was  ing  obarily  and  religions  devotion.  He  became 
reinstated  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Various  suddenly  ill  while  conducting  divine  service  in 
changes  had  meanwhile  affected  the  harmo-  his  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  lived  but  a 
nious  action  of  the  party  which  he  had  so  long  short  time  after  being  removed  to  his  residence, 
promoted,  and  he  found  himself  opposed  to  His  poems  are  mostly  short  lyricaJ  pieces,  in  corn- 
some  of  his  earliest  political  associates,  among  memoration  of  the  observances  and  memorial 
others  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  ^*  Argus,"  how-  seasons  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  devoted, 
ever,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  or-  OROTOH,  William,  an  English  composer, 
gans  of  the  democratic  party,  and  Mr.  '<6)roswell  bom  at  Norwich  in  1775,  died  at  Taunton,  Dec 
invariably  supported  its  candidates  for  national  29,  1847.  When  scarcely  2  years  of  age  he 
offices.  In  the  more  difficult  matter  of  state  could  play  tunes  on  the  harpsichord,  and  a  year 
politics,  his  influence  has  necessarily  been  of  later  was  able  to  add  a  bass.  This  precocity 
less  weight  than  formerly.  In  1854  he  retired  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Bumey  and 
from  the  *^ Argus"  and  from  all  connection  other  distinguished  musicians,  but  the  ezpeo* 
with  the  newspaper  press,  after  an  eventful  tations  excited  by  it  were  never  fulfilled, 
editorial  life  of  about  40  years.  His  pen  has  Crotch  became  an  accomplished  musician,  but 
occasionally  been  employed  on  addresses  and  his  compositions,  of  which  he  published  tk 
other  literary  productions  not  of  a  professional  great  number,  have  no  special  merit.  He  was 
character,  and  he  is  said  to  be  prepariuff  for  made  a  doctor  of  music  by  the  university  of 
publication  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Oxford,  in  which  he  also  filled  the  chior  of 
men  and  events  of  his  time.  professor  of  music. 

OROSWELL,  Harry,  D.  D.,  an  American  OROTON,  a  river  of  the  stote  of  New  York, 

Joumdist  and  clergyman,  bom  at  West  Hart-  flowing  through  Dutchess,  Putnam,  and  West* 

ford.   Conn.,   June    16,    1778,    died  at   New  Chester  counties,  and  entering  the  Hudson  river 

Haven,  March  18, 1858.    He  was  flrst  publicly  about  85  m.  above  New  York  city.    From  this 

known  as   the   editor  of  the  *^  Balance,''  a  stream  the  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 

journal  founded  by  him  in  1802  at  Hudson,  water  through  the  Croton  aqueduct;  for  ado* 

N.  Y.,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Ezra  scription  of  which,  see  Aqueduot. 

Sampson,  by  education  a  Presbyterian  clergy-  CROTON  OIL  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 

man.     Mr.  Croswell,  who  was  a  federalist,  of  the  eroUm  tiglium,  a  native  of  Ceylon, 

wrote  in  tJie  then  prevailing  spirit  of  bitter-  Molucca,  Hindostan,  and  of  other  parts  of  Asia, 

ness,  and  became  involved  in  many  libel  suits  These  se^s  are  rather  larger  than  a  common 

and  prosecutions,  celebrated  at  the  time.    In  pea,  of  an  ovate  form,  and  of  a  brownish  color, 

one  of  these,  for  an  article  on  Jefferson,  pub-  The  kernels  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  oil, 

lished  in  the  "  Wasp,"  a  journal  under  his  di-  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color.    It  has  a  slight 

rection,   Alexander  Hamilton  made   his   last  odor,  and  a  bitter,  burning  taste.    It  is  a  speedy 

forensic  eflbrt  in  his  defence.     Mr.  Croswell  and  powerful  purgative,  and  acts  with  good 

afterward  removed  to  Albany,  and  established  effect  upon  the  patient  when  taken  in  small 

a  federal  paper ;  but  turning  his  attention  to  doses.    Taken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces 

theology,  he  retired  from  loumaHsm  and  took  vomiting  and  great  pidn,  and  is  sometimes  fatal 

orders  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  1814.     He  in  its  effects.    It  has  been  long  used  in  India^ 

became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  New  Ha-  and  was  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  1680, 

ven,  Feb.  22,  1816,  and  was  in  tne  latter  part  but   attracted  little   notice.     It   was   intro- 

of  his  life  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  dig-  duced  into  England  in  1820,  but  does  not  yet 

nity  and  gravity  of  his  deportment  as  he  h^  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.     In 

been  in  his  earlier  career  for  its  impetuosity,  cases  of  constipation,  where  all  other  medi* 

He  was  the  author  of  several  devotional  works,  cines  fail,  it  has  proved  highly  beneficial.    It 

and  a  memoir  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  William  is  also  employed  in  dropsy,  apoplexy,  and  in 

Croswell,  D.  D. — ^Wiluam,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  almost  all  diseases  in  which  the  patient  has  a 

preceding,  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  tendency  to  torpor.    Externally  applied,  it  is 

1804,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1851.    He  was  found  advantageous  in  cases  of  gout,  rheuma- 

graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  and  took  tism,  neuralgia,  glandular  swellings,  and  in  pul* 

orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  monary  complaints.    Thus  applied,  it  produces 

1828.     In  1829  he  became  rector  of  Christ  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  pustular  erup* 

church,  Boston,  in  1840  of  St.  Peter's,  at  An-  tions.    The  oil  is  sometimes  incorporated  with 

bum,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1844  returned  to  Boston  to  the  lead  plaster,  melting  at  a  gentle  heat  8 

assume  the  charge  of  the  church  of  the  Advent,  parts  of  the  latter  with  1  of  oiL    Much  of  the 

whose  services  he  directed  in  conformity  with  croton  oU  imported  to  this  country  is  not  sen* 

the  ancient  rubrics  rather  than  the  practice  of  nine,  beins  procured  from  pluits  different  mm, 

other  churches  or  the  sentiments  of  his  ec-  the  G,  tigUum, 

elesiastical  superiors.     His  views  in  regard  to  CROTONA,  or  Cbotoit,  an  ancient  Greek 

the  external  arrangements  of  the  church  led  to  colony  in  southern  Italy.    The  city  stood  near 

a  controversy  with  Bishop  Eastbum,  by  whom  the  mouth  of  the  river  iEsarus,  on  the  E.  coast 

he  was  officially  censured;    but  his  church  of  the  Bmttian' peninsula.    It  was  founded  by 

prospered  none  the  less,  for  the  life  of  the  a  body  of  Adueana  and  Spartans,  probaUj 

pastor  was  a  beautiful  example  <tf  self-deny-  about  710   B.  C,  and  soon  became  dlitin- 
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gnished  for  size,  wealth,  and  power.  Accord-  the  larynx  is  affected ;  and  it  is  often  the  good 
mg  to  liyy,  its  walls  enclosed  a  space  12  m.  in  fortune  of  the  physician  to  arrest  this  fearful 
circumference.  In  the  war  with  Syharis,  510  disease,  when  tliis  early  indication  of  danger  ifl 
B.  C,  Crotona  is  said  to  have  sent  into  the  understood  and  attended  to.  The  brazen  re- 
field  100,000  men,  and  to  have  conquered  the  spiratory  sound  is  heard  chiefly  daring  inspin- 
Sybarites  with  a  force  of  800,000.  Some  time  tion ;  and  when  false  membranes  have  formed 
afterward  the  Orotonites  were  tJiemselves  •  de«  in  the  larynx  there  is  generally  a  prolongation 
feated  by  tJie  Locrians  near  the  river  Sagras,  of  the  expiration.  The  dyspnoea  occurs  nsoall^ 
and  never  again  recovered  their  national  im-  at  night,  and  during  sleep;  its  suffocative  symp* 
portance.  In  tide  2d  Punic  war  they  were  no  toms,  change  in  the  features,  dilatation  of  the 
longer  able  to  defend  their  own  walls,  and  a  nostrils,  and  agitation  of  all  the  respiratory 
lew  years  later  a  Boman  colony  was  sent  out  movements,  are  found  in  no  other  disease, 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  population  of  the  city.  Auscultation  detects  nothing  characteristic  in 
Cht>tona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  the  lungs,  except  diminution  or  absence  of  the 
school  of  Pytiiagoras.  respiratory  murmur  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
CROUP  (cynaneAe  trachealiSj  anaina  mem'  struction  hi  the  larynx ;  all  r&les.  except  those 
hranacea^  and  diphtheritis  trachealis,  of  au-  caused  by  the  flapping  of  memoranes  which 
thorsX  an  acute  mflammation  of  the  mucous  have  extended  into  the  bronchi,  must  be  the 
membrane  of  tiie  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron-  result  of  complications  not  belonging  to  pore 
ohial  tubes,  characterized  by  the  production  of  croup.  The  oisease  mav  be  said  to  he  pecnliar 
falae  membranes  on  their  internal  surface,  to  childhood,  between  the  1st  and  10th  jean^ 
There  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  though  older  children,  and  even  adults^  are'oo- 
(laryngUmua  stridultui)y  sometimes  erroneously  casionally  affected ;  it  is  most  common  in  cold, 
called  croup,  but  which  is  entirely  different  in  damp  seasons,  and  tiiose  characterized  by  mid- 
its  nature,  symptoms,  gravity,  and  treatment,  den  changes,  and  in  low,  marshy  localities ;  it 
Croup  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  symp-  prevails  sometimes  epidemically  and  endemical- 
toms  of  a  common  cold,  with  hoarseness  and  ly,  but  is  never  contagious ;  it  often  occnrs  sood 
a  harsh  cough,  pain  in  the  head,  fever,  and  es-  ^er  the  eruptive  fevers^  whooping  congfa,  and 
pecially  by  swelling  and  redness  in  tne  back  catarrhal  diseases,  especially  during  epidemics; 
of  the  throat ;  but  it  may  come  on  suddenly  there  seems  to  be  a  predisposition  to  it  in  cer- 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  apparent  tain  families,  and  those  who  have  been  once 
liealth.  The  first  symptom  observed  may  be  attacked  are  liable  to  other  seizures.  The 
the  peculiar  ringing,  brazen  cough,  occurring  pathological  characters  are  redness  and  sweQ- 
most  likely  in  the  night ;  then  the  voice  bo-  mg  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pas- 
oomes  sharp,  the  respiration  noisy  and  diflS-  sages,  and  the  presence  of  a  membranons 
cult,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowing  sound  dur-  concretion  of  various  extent  and  consistenoa 
ing  inspiration;  the  face  is  red  and  swollen,  though  death  may  occur  from  the  violence  of 
the  eyes  suffused,  the  skin  hot,  the  pulse  hard  the  inflammation  and  its  extension  to  the  lonfli 
and  quick ;  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  latter.  Croup  ii 
every  thing  indicates  the  distress  of  the  suf-  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  leaving  out  of  the 
ferer;  the  occasional  cough  brings  up  nothing  case  the  many  affections  which  have  been 
but  some  thick  mucus,  tinged  perhaps  with  erroneously  called  croup,  it  may  be  stated  that 
blood.  A  treacherous  codm  may  succeed  this  the  mortality  is  certainly  66  per  cent  in  well 
agitation,  and  the  patient  may  fidl  asleep ;  but  defined  cases,  and  probably  considerably  great- 
a  new  paroxysm  will  soon  reawaken  him,  more  er  than  that  under  the  old  forms  of  tr^tmenl 
-severe  than  the  first  unless  the  disease  be  cut  At  the  present  time  bleedincr  is  very  rardy 
short  by  appropriate  remedies.  In  the  inter-  resorted  to,  unless  locally  by  leeches;  emetics 
vals  the  child  may  seem  well,  except  from  a  can  hardly  be  recommended  as  general  prao- 
hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slightly  noisy  tice,  except  for  the  dislodgment  of  false  mem- 
respiration.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  branes  evidentiy  loose ;  mercurials,  both  inter- 
breathing  becomes  more  difiicult,  the  cough  nallv  and  by  the  skin,  have  always  been  re- 
more  simocatinff,  the  voice  stifled,  and  the  gardcd  with  favor  in  this  country,  but  are  of 
countenance  livid ;  the  extremities  become  cold,  questionable  utility  in  most  cases,  and  posi- 
and  coma  or  convulsions  close  the  scene.  Not-  tively  iniurious  in  many ;  the  prostration  fcA- 
withstanding  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  swal-  lowing  the  fractional  exhibition  of  antimonlals 
lowing  is  ffenerally  easy ;  false  membranes  of  has  not  been  found  to  arrest  the  disease ;  pur- 
greater  or  less  exent  are  occasionally  coughed  gativcs,  expectorants,  blisters,  tonics,  and  anti- 
up  with  a  partial,  or,  in  rare  cases,  complete  spasmodics  have  been  freely  used  to  littie  pur- 
relief.  The  disease  may  run  to  a  fatal  termi-  pose.  There  is  probably  no  better  general  t^eat- 
nation  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  continue  many  mcnt  than  the  following,  recommended  by 
days,  ending  in  death  or  recovery.  According  Prof.  John  Ware :  1,  to  avoid  all  reducing, 
to  Bretonneau,  croup  is  only  an  extension  of  depleting,  and  disturbing  measures,  as  bleedr 
a  diphtheritic  inflammation  from  the  pharynx  to  ing,  emetics,  purgatives,  and  blisters;  2,  to 
the  air  passages ;  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  major-  keep  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of 
ity  of  cases  the  false  membrane  may  be  seen  opium,  combined  perhaps  with  calomel ;  & 
upon  the  ton^  and  posterior  fauces  before  constant  external  application  of  warmth  and 
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moisture,  and  of  a  slightly  stimnlating  mer-  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons;  thejgener- 
corial  liniment ;  4,  sponging  with  warm  water,  ally  assemble  in  flocks  in  cnltivated  places,  in 
and  poultices  of  flax  seed  or  mnllein  leaves  to  search  of  worms,  grabs,  caterpillars,  small  ani- 
the  throat ;  5,  the  inhalation  of  watery  vapor,  mals,  the  e^gs  and  yonng  of  birds,  carrion,  and 
A  great  improvement  on  the  use  of  acid  gar-  varions  grains  and  cultivated  vegetables ;  a  tew 
gles,  alnm  and  calomel  insufflations,  and  acid  species  frequent  the  sea  shore,  to  feed  upon  the 
caustics,  is  the  now  prevalent  application  of  dead  flsh  cast  up  by  the  waves,  or  in  quest  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  fibrinous  exudation  is  shell-fish,  which  they  break  by  letting  them 
a  secretion  from  the  muciparous  glands  of  the  fall  from  a  considerable  height  upon  the  rocks, 
mucous  membrane,  irritated  by  some  unknown  The  genus  carmis  includes  uie  raven,  the  rook, 
specific  cause ;  as  this  exudation  almost  always  the  jackdaw,  and  other  species  not  usually  de- 
begins  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  air  passages,  nominated  crows,  which  wiU  be  noticed  under 
and  progresses  downward,  it  may  often  be  their  proper  heads.  Four  species  only  will  be 
jchecked  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  described  here,  viz. :  the  American,  the  Euro* 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  tonsils  and  opening  pean,  the  hooded,  and  the  fish  crow.  I.  The 
of  the  glottis ;  in  an  hour  or  less  the  operation  American  crow  {€.  AmerieanvM^  Audubon)  was 
may  be  repeated,  and  the  caustic  applied  with-  first  separated  ^om  the  European  species  by 
in  the  glottis;  this  will  generally  be  followed  Audubon,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
by  vomiting  and  the  discharge  of  any  exist-  that  they  are  distinct.  The  bill  of  the  adult  is 
ing  membrane;  the  eaustio  and  the  emesis  2|  inches  along  the  ridge,  of  a  black  color, 
wUl,  if  any  thing  can,  arrest  the  exudative  in-  sUtiight,  strong,  and  compressed ;  the  upper 
flammation.  After  this  first  and  most  important  mandible  a  little  convex,  the  lower  mandi- 
step,  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Ware  can  hardly  be  ble  straight;  the  edges  of  both  sharp  and  in* 
improved ;  in  the  later  stages,  when  compli-  fleeted.  The  nostrils  are  basal,  lateitd,  round, 
eated  with  bronchitis,  prussio  acid  is  the  best  and  covered  by  bristly  feathers  directed  for- 
remedy  for  the  distressing  spasmodic  cough«  ward.  The  head  isJarffC,  and  the  whole  form 
In  desperate  cases,  tracheotomy  has  been  per-  of  the  bird  compact  and  graceful ;  the  legs  are 
formed  with  immediate  relief  and  ultimate  re-  strong  and  of  moderate  length ;  the  tarsi  are 
covery ;  of  course  it  would  be  useless  when  the  S^  inches  long,  black,  and  covered  with  scales 
false  membranes  had  reached  the  bronchi.  All  anteriorly;  the  toes  and  claws  are  black,  the 
remedies,  however,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  ap-  latter  being  moderate,  arched,  compressed,  and 
plied  very  early  in  the  disease. — Laryngismus  sharp ;  the  8d  toe  is  the  longest,  the  other  8 
striduluB,  or  spasmodic  croup,  as  it  is  some-  being  nearly  equal.  The  plumage  is  of  a  gen- 
times  called,  occurs  during  the  flrst  2  or  8  years  eral  deep  black  color,  with  purplish  blue  re- 
of  life,  from  the  irritation  of  dentition,  de-  flections,  and  tinged  with  purplish  brown  on 
ranged  digestion,  or  insufficient  nutrition ;  the  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  under  parts  are  less 
spasm  sometimes  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  glossy,  and  the  feathers  are  less  compact  than 
extremities.  The  inspiration  is  crowing,  not  Siose  of  the  back ;  the  plumage  of  the  head 
followed  by  couffh.  It  seems  to  be  essentially  and  neck  is  well  blended ;  the  wings  are  long, 
a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  not  immediately  danger*  the  1st  primary  short,  and  the  4th  the  longest, 
ous,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  tonics,  alteratives,  the  primaries  are  tapering,  and  the  secondaries 
attention  to  the  general  health,  and  the  re-  broad ;  the  tail  is  long,  rounded,  of  12  feathers 
moval  of  any  obvious  causes  of  irritation  in  with  their  shafts  undulated.  The  length  of 
the  dental  or  digestive  systems.  Recovery  is  this  crow  is  18  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings 
general ;  and  many  of  the  tar-spread  remarka-  8  feet  2  inches.  The  iris  is  of  a  brown  color, 
ble  cures  of  croup  are  nothing  more  than  cases  The  female  is  slightly  less  glossy  than  the  male, 
of  this  spasmodic  or  croup-liS:e  disease,  which  and  the  young  are  of  a  dull  brownish  black, 
may  even  cease  without  treatment.  with  less  brilliant  reflections.    There  is  proba- 

OROUSAZ,  JsAir  Pebbbb  db,  a  Swiss  philos-  bly  no  bird  more  generally  and  unjustly  perse* 

opher  and  mathematician,  bom  at  Lausanne,  cuted  than  the  crow ;  every  farmer  thiiiks  him- 

April  18, 1668,  died  March  22, 1748,  studied  at  sdf  privileged  to  destroy  it,  and  counts  the 

Geneva,  Leyden,  and  Paris,  and  was  ordained  death  of  every  one  as  a  gain  to  agriculture, 

pastor  of  a  church  at  Lausanne.    In  1699  he  Of  course  the  bird,  in  order  to  save  his  race 

was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  philoso-  from  extermination,  must  employ  all  his  oun- 

phy  in  his  native  city;  in  1724,  professor  of  ning  and  ingenuity  to  avoid  his  enemies;  hence 

mathematics  and   philosophy  in  Groningen ;  his  extreme  shyness,  and  certain  flight  at  the 

and  in  1787,  professor  of  the  same  in  Lausanne,  sight  of  any  one  armed  with  a  gun,  the  d^ 

Beside  his  sermons,  he  published  many  works  structive  properties  of  which  he  seems  well 

upon  logic,  education,  and  philosophy,  and  also  acquainted  wit^;  perched  on  a  high  tree,  he 

upon  higher  geometry.  sounds  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  da^r, 

GROW  (eorvus)^  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  and  all  the  crows  within  half  a  mile  fly  off  at 

to  the  order /MMMr«8,  tribe  eanirostres,  and  uim-  the  well-known  cry  of  the  watchman.    Thon- 

ily  eorvida.     More  than  20  species  are  de-  sands  of  crows  are  destroyed  every  year  by 

scribed,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  globe;  guns,  traps,  and  poisoned  grain;   and  multi* 

some  remain  stationary  within  a  certain  dis-  tudes  of  the  young  birds  are  kiUed  in  their 

trict,  while  others  migrate  from  place  to  place  nests  by  every  urchin  who  can  climb  a  tree^ 
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Though  the  crow  pnlls  up  a  few  seeds  of  the  cidedly  thievish.  Like  many  othor  birds  of  a 
germinating  corn,  his  services  to  the  agricol-  black  color,  the  crow  is  occasionallj  perfectlj 
turist  far  outweigh  his  depredations ;  he  daily  white.  The  sight  of  the  crow  is  yery  keoi ; 
deyonrs  insects,  grubs,  and  worms,  which  but  and  it  is  by  this  sense,  and  not  bj  the  Bonae  of 
for  him  would  devastate  whole  fields  of  the  smell,  that  this  bird  is  guided  in  its  search  of 
young  com ;  he  destroys  innumerable  mice,  food,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  its  human  ene- 
moles,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  every  one  mies.  When  on  its  marauding  excursions  af- 
of  which  commits  10  times  the  mischief  he  ter  eggs,  which  it  carries  away  on  the  bill,  H 
does;  he  will  eat  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  and  is  often  attacked  and  driv^  away,  eq>ecial^ 
other  small  reptiles^  and  also  fruits,  seeds,  and  by  the  courageous  king-bira.  U.  Tbe  Euro- 
vegetables,  and,  if  hard  pressed  for  food,  will  pean,  or  carrion  crow  (CI  earane^  Linn.X  is 
even  descend  to  carrion.  He  will  steal  and  larger  than  the  preceding  species,  being  from 
devour  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  will  occa-  20  to  22  inches  lonff,  wim  an  extent  oc  wing 
donally  prey  upon  a  weak  or  wounded  bird ;  he  of  40  inches ;  the  bi&  is  stronger,  deeper,  mora 
delights  to  worry  the  owl,  the  opossum,  and  convex  on  the  sides,  and  tiie  edges  more  in- 
tiio  raccoon,  and  will  pursue  the  thievish  fleeted ;  the  feet  and  toes  are  larger  and  strong- 
hawk,  and  even  the  eagle  with  all  the  forces  er,  and  the  daws  robust  in  proportion.  Wera 
that  he  can  raise  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  is  it  not  for  its  smaller  size  and  some  differences 
said  to  follow  the  larger  camivora,  probably  to  in  the  form  of  the  feathers^  it  might  be  coo* 
partake  ofthe  bits  which  they  may  leave.  On  the  founded  with  the  raven,  as  its  proportions  are 
whole,  the  crow  is  a  persecuted,  comparatively  about  the  same,  the  body  being  full  and  ovyte, 
harmless,  and  indeed  a  most  serviceable  bird,  and  the  neck  short  and  strong.  The  palate  is 
and  deserves  better  treatment  from  the  Ameri-  flat  and  the  tongue  oblong,  whUe  in  the  Amer- 
can  farmer.  Audubon  says  to  the  farmers :  *^  I  ican  species  the  palate  is  concave  and  the 
would  tell  them  that  if  they  persist  in  killing  tongue  is  narrower.  The  plumage  is  moder- 
crows,  the  best  season  for  doing  so  is  when  ately  full,  compact,  and  very  glossy :  the  feath* 
their  corn  begins  to  ripen."  Wherever  the  ers  of  the  hind  neck  are  narrow  ana  with  their 
crow  is  abundant  the  raven  is  scarce,  and  vies  points  distinct,  but  in  the  American  bird  they 
eer«a.  The  crow  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  are  broad,  rounded,  and  so  blended  that  the 
United  States,  assembling,  after  the  breeding  form  of  each  is  not  easily  traced ;  the  feathers 
season,  in  large  flocks,  many  of  which  remove  of  the  fore  neck  are  lanceolate  and  compact  at 
to  the  southern  states  in  the  winter.  It  builds  the  end,  as  in  the  raven,  but  in  the  American 
its  nest  in  thick  swamps,  or  on  the  sides  of  crow  they  are  three  times  as  broad,  rounded| 
steep  rocks,  as  much  concealed  as  possible ;  the  and  entirely  blended ;   in  other  respects  the 

Jeriod  of  breeding  varies  from  February  to  plumage  is  alike  in  the  two  birds,  the  neck  of 
une,  according  to  latitude.  The  nest  is  the  former  being  tinged  with  green  and  blo% 
made  of  sticks  interwoven  with  grasses,  plas-  but  in  the  latter  with  a  distinct  purplish  brown. 
tared  witliin  with  mud,  and  lined  with  soft  From  tliis  description  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
roots,  feathers,  or  wool ;  the  eggs  are  from  4  that  the  American  and  European  crow  are  dis* 
to  6.  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  spotted  and  tinct  species.  The  female  is  similar  to  the  male 
douaed  with  brownish  green  and  purplish  in  color,  but  somewhat  smaller ;  the  tints  of 
gray ;  both  sexes  sit  upon  the  eggs,  and  watch  the  young  have  less  of  the  metallic  lustre.  TIm 
over  their  young  with  tlio  tenderest  care ;  in  carrion  crow  preys  upon  small  quadrupeds^ 
the  southern  states  they  raise  2  broods  in  a  sea-  young  hares  and  rabbits,  young  birds,  ems 
son.  Several  nests  are  often  found  near  each  Crustacea,  mollusks^  worms,  grubs,  and  grams; 
other,  and  when  any  stranger  approaches  the  but,  as  its  name  imports,  its  favorite  food  is 
community,  the  noise  of  tlie  assembled  multi-  carrion  of  all  kinds ;  it  often  destroys  young 
tude  is  almost  deafening  until  the  intruder  re-  lambs  and  sickly  sheep ;  it  is  very  fond  of  at- 
tires. The  youn^,  when  just  about  to  leave  tacking  parturient  ewes,  frequently  killing  both 
tlie  nest,  are  considered  in  some  localities  tol-  the  mother  and  the  young,  tearing  out  the  eyesi 
erable  food.  The  flight  of  tlie  crow  is  swift,  tongue,  and  entrails,  in  the  manner  of  the  vnl- 
capable  of  being  sustained  a  long  time,  and  tures ;  whatever  its  food  may  be,  it  is  exceed- 
sometimes  at  a  great  height ;  on  the  ground  its  ingly  voracious.  Unlike  the  American  spede% 
gait  is  graceful  and  slow;  it  often  alights  on  the  carrion  crow  does  not  associate  in  large 
the  back  of  cattle,  to  pick  out  the  worms  from  flocks,  but  is  ^nerally  solitary  or  in  pairs,  ex- 
the  skin.  Their  well-known  notes,  "  caw,  caw,  cept  in  breeding  time,  when  a  whole  family 
caw,^'  are  very  discordant,  especially  in  early  will  remain  together  for  some  weeks.  Its  flidlit 
morning  when  they  scatter  into  smaU  flocks  in  is  sedate  and  mrect  (hence  the  expression.  ^9B 
search  of  food,  and  toward  evening  when  the  the  crow  flies,"  for  a  straight  line),  and  perrorm- 
returning  parties  are  selecting  their  roosting  ed  by  regular  flaps  of  the  fully  extended  wings ; 
places  for  the  night    The  crow  is  very  coura-  it  does  not  soar  to  any  great  height,  and  pre- 

geous  against  its  bird  enemies,  and  will  not  fers  the  open  moors,  flelds,  and  shores  to  moun- 

esitate  to  attack  any  marauding  hawk  which  tainous  districts.    Its  ^it  is  similar  to  that  of 

comes  within  its  range.    It  makes  a  very  in-  the  raven,  and  its  cry  is  a  croak  auite  difTerent 

teresting  pet,  as  it  displays  considerable  inteUi-  from  the  bark-like  cawing  of  tlie  Americsn 

gence  and  docility ;  but  its  propensities  are  de-  crow.    It  builds  its  nest,  of  large  size,  waaiA 
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iJigh  rocks,  or  on  tall  trees,  and  kys  fh>m  4  to  6  species  keep  separate,  the  latter  being  much 
eggs  of  a  pale  bluish  green  color,  spotted  and  more  shj  and  wild.  It  is  said,  and  probably 
blotched  with  dark  brown  and  purplish  gray ;  with  truth,  that  the  species  breed  togetner,  pro- 
these  colors,  however,  vary  considerably ;  &e  ducing  hybrids  intermediate  between  the  two ; 
eggs  are  about  1}  inches  long,  and  1\  inches  in  it  must  be  difficult  to  distinguish  such  hybrids 
their  greatest  width.  They  not  umrequently  from  the  present  species,  as  the  space  occupied 
build  m  the  neighborhood  of  farm  houses,  in  by  the  asn-gray  varies  greatly  in  different  in- 
order  to  be  near  any  rejected  offal,  and  watch  dividuals.  IV.  The  fish  crow  ((7.  ossifraguSy 
their  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  chickens  or  Wils.)  is  smaller  than  the  common  crow,  hav- 
ducklings,  and  to  steal  eggs  from  any  of  the  ing  a  length  of  only  16  inches  and  an  extent  of 
domestic  fowls.  The  carrion  crow  is  very  wings  of  88  inches ;  the  bill  is  nearly  2  inches^ 
easily  tamed,  and  is  capable  of  strong  attach-  and  the  tarsus  If  inches  long.  These  two  birds 
ment ;  its  docility  is  great,  and  its  memory  as-  resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance ;  the 
tonishing ;  its  propensities  are  thievish ;  like  bill  in  the  fish  crow  is  concave  on  the  sides  at 
the  raven  and  the  jackdaw,  the  carrion  crow  the  base,  and  flat  in  the  middle ;  the  plumage 
may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  in  its  general  color  is  deep  black,  with  blue  and 
According  to  Temminck,  this  species  occurs  purple  reflections  above,  and  blue  and  greenish 
over  all  western  Europe,  but  is  rare  in  the  beneath;  the  bill,  tarsi,  toes,  and  claws  are 
eastern  parts,  m.  The  hooded  crow  ((7.  C(7mt!^  black;  the  iris  dark  brown.  This  species  is 
linn.)  has  the  head,  fore  neck,  wings,  and  tail  abundant  in  the  southern  states,  in  maritime 
of.  ai  black  color,  with  purplish  blue  and  green  districts,  at  all  seasons ;  it  is  occasionally  seen 
reflections ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  ash-gray  as  far  north  as  New  York  in  spring  and  sum- 
tinged  with  purplish,  the  snafts  being  darker ;  mer,  returning  to  the  south  in  winter.  The 
the  female  is  similar  to  the  male,  somewhat  fish  crow  is  not  persecuted  like  the  common 
smaller,  ^e  black  on  the  fore  neck  less  in  ex-  species,  and  is  therefore  quite  familiar  in  its 
tent,  and  the  gray  of  the  back  less  pure ;  the  habits,  approachmg  houses  and  gardens  with- 
plumage  of  ^e  younff  is  black,  with  tiie  excep-  out  fear,  and  feeding  unmolestea  on  the  best 
tion  of  a  broad  band  of  dasky  gray  round  thef  fruits.  Its  favorite  food,  as  its  popular  name 
fpre  part  of  the  body.  This  species,  with  the  implies,  is  fish ;  at  early  dawn  the  flock  takes 
exception  of  the  color,  much  resembles  the  car-  wing  for  the  sea-shore,  in  a  very  noisy  manner ; 
rion  crow ;  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  the  length  they  skim  along  the  shallows,  flats,  and  marshes 
being  about  20  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  in  search  of  small  fish,  which  they  catch  alive 
89  inches.  It  is  abunaant  in  the  northern  parts  in  tiieir  claws,  retiring  to  a  tree  or  stone  to  de- 
of  Scotland,  and  it  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  vour  them.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  this  spe- 
lt prefers  the  coast,  and  the  neighborhood  of  des  will  feed  on  all  kinds  of  garbage,  on  crabs 
large  maritime  towns.  It  is  not  gregarious,  not  and  moUusks,  on  e^  and  young  birds,  on  the 
more  than  6  individuals  being  often  seen  to-  berries  of  various  lunds  of  iUx  and  atillingia^ 
gether ;  it  is  qnite  as  omnivorous  as  the  preced-  on  mulberries,  figs,  whortleberries,  pears,  and 
hig  species,  though  it  prefers  fish  and  moUusks  other  ripe  fruits ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  at- 
to  the  carcasses  of  larger  animals ;  it  has  sa-  tacking  on  the  wing  the  smaller  gulls  and  terns, 
gacity  enough,  when  it  cannot  open  crabs  and  and  of  forcing  them  to  give  up  their  recently 
^ell-fish,  to  raise  them  into  the  air  and  drop  caught  fish.  They  breed  in  February  and 
them  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  break-  March  in  Florida  and  South  Oarolina,  and  a 
ing  them.  It  is  very  fond  oi  perching  upon  a  month  later  in  New  Jersey ;  the  nests  ave 
stone  or  tree  in  dull  weather,  and  croaking  for  usually  made  in  the  loblolly  pine,  on  the  ends 
a  long  time,  being  answered  by  others  who  of  the  branches  about  80  feet  from  the  ground; 
have  stationed  themselves  at  a  distance ;  this  the  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
habit  has  been  considered  by  the  common  peo-  mon  crow,  but  are  smaller.  The  note  is  difler- 
ple  as  indicative  of  rain.  Its  ordinary  flight  is  ent  from  that  of  the  other  species,  resembling, 
slow  and  regular,  and  its  gait  upon  the  ground  according  to  Audubon,  the  syllables  ha,  Aa, 
remarkably  sedate  and  dignifled.  Itisapeacea-  Aae,  frequently  repeated ;  at  night  they  are  still, 
ble  bird,  rarely  attacked  by,  and  rarely  attack-  in  the  morning  very  noisy,  and  in  the  breeding 
ing  others.  It  does  not  soar,  nor  skim  the  hill-  season  not  disagreeable  nor  monotonous.  Their 
sides  in  search  of  food,  but  skulks  along  the  flight  is  strong  and  protracted ;  they  generally 
low  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  water ;  it  de-  fly  near  the  water,  but  occasionally  they  rise  to 
stroys  many  of  the  eggs  and  youuff  of  the  plover  a  great  height.  On  the  ground  their  move- 
and  the  red  grouse  and  other  birds  frequenting  ments  are  graceful ;  and  they  are  fond  of  open- 
the  moors.  They  remain  paired  the  greater  ing  and  shutting  their  wings,  a  habit  common 
part  of  the  year,  and  almost  always  construct  to  the  other  crows.  They  can  disgorge  their 
their  nest  on  a  rock  near  the  sea ;  the  eggs,  food  like  the  vultures,  when  wounded  and  at- 
usually  5  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  bluieh  green  tempting  to  escape ;  they  are  easily  approached 
tint,  marked,  especially  at  the  large  end,  with  and  shot,  and  in  winter,  when  their  food  is 
roundish  spots  of  greenish  brown  and  pale  pur-  chiefly  fruit,  they  are  very  fat,  and  considered 
plish  gray.  The  hooded  crow  is  generally  found  good  eating.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  the 
in  diflTerent  localities  from  the  carrion  crow ;  gloss  on  the  plumage  is  less  bright,  with  brown 
jsadf  when  existing  in  the  same  districti  the  reflections  on  ^e  upper  parts ;.  the  length  is  15 
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inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  81  inches. —  CROWN  (Lat  eofvna).  a  wieatli-flhaMd  m 
The  habits  of  the  crows  seem  to  be  the  same  circular  covering  for  the  nead,  made  eiuter  d 
in  all  countries.  The  carrion  crow  of  Ceylon  leaves  and  flowers  or  of  metals  and  precMNia 
detects  the  wounded  deer,  and  discloses  its  stones,  and  worn  as  a  decoration  or  hoooraiblt 
retreat  to  the  hnnter  by  congregating  on  the  distinction.  The  legends  of  the  Greeks  attrib- 
neighboring  trees.  Whenever  this  bird  sees  an  nted  its  invention  to  Prometheos  or  Juiiiil  and 
animal  lying  on  the  ground,  it  soon  collects  all  the  earliest  Greek  crowns  were  worn  ohieflTen 
its  comrades  in  the  vicinity ;  one  of  the  boldest  festive  occasions,  and  were  twined  of  twiga  of  tha 
hops  upon  the  animal^s  body ;  as  this  is  not  un-  tree  or  plant  sacred  to  the  divinity  who  presided 
common  in  their  search  for  ticks,  the  creature  over  the  festival.  They  rareW-  oontained  moie 
lies  still,  gratef\il  for  the  expected  riddance  of  than  a  single  kind  of  leaves  or  flowers,  as  the  i^, 
the  vermin.  Finally  the  crow  looks  into  the  myrtle,  roses^  violets,  and  lilies.  The  ivy  was  m 
eyes ;  then  the  animal,  if  able  to  defend  itself  especial  esteem  on  Bacchanalian  oecasionsi  anes 
removes  the  dangerous  friend  by  a  shake  of  the  it  was  believed  to  be  a  preventive  of  dmnkemiML 
head ;  but  if  the  eyes  be  dim  from  disease  or  Circular  garlands  were  common  oniaments  ako 
wounds,  full  well  tiie  crow  knows  it,  and  for  priests^  altars,  temples,  graves,  and  sacrificial 
plunges  its  powerful  bill  into  the  eyeball  of  the  offerings.  At  the  national  games,  a  crown  was 
struggling  sufferer,  and  feasts  upon  its  favorite  the  reward  granted  to  the  victors.  It  wis 
morsel ;  the  rest  soon  join,  and  attack  the  parts  made  of  wild  olive  for  the  Olympic  heroes;  of 
giving  easiest  access  to  the  entrails.  The  hood-  laurel,  for  tbe  Pythian ;  of  olive,  and  afterward 
ed  crow  of  Ceylon,  like  the  other  mentioned  in  parsley,  for  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine,  fca  tbs 
Layard's  ^^  Ornithology  of  Ceylon,"  lives  amid  Isthmian. — ^The  Romans  gave  crowns  to  the  coo- 
the  densest  populations,  stealing  every  thinff  querors  in  the  circus,  and  to  the  best  actor  at  tiis 
eatable  that  comes  in  his  way ;  if  the  spread  theatre.  They  also  invented  a  great  variety  of 
table  be  left  for  a  moment,  the  marks  of  feet  crowns,  made  of  different  matwiala^  each  with 
upon  the  cloth,  of  bills  in  the  butter,  and  the  a  separate  name,  which  were  bestowed  in  honor 
disappearance  of  small  bits,  show  that  the  rob-  especially  of  military  achievements.  The  eorwm 
bers  could  not  have  been  far  off;  indeed  the  £>lmdionali$  was  presented  by  besieged  citieaor 
sable  watchmen  sit  perched  on  rafter  and  roof^  armies  to  the  general  who  delivered  them ;  ft 
with  inclined  heads,  ready  for  every  opportu-  conferred  the  highest  honor,  was  rarely  obtsino^ 
nity  to  attack  the  box  of  rice  or  the  store  of  and  was  made  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers  gather- 
dried  flsh.  They  are  useful  scavengers,  and  ed  from  the  spot  where  the  troops  or  citiaeot 
are  rarely  molested  by  the  natives,  of  whom  had  been  beleaguered.  The  earana  ei9iea  wis 
they  stand  in  no  fear ;  but  at  the  appearance  the  reward  for  a  soldier  who  shonld  save  ths 
of  tbe  white  man  with  his  gun,  the  whole  cor-  life  of  a  citizen  in  batde,  by  slaying  his  oppo* 

vine  community  is  in  an  uproar,  and  flies  hur-    nent  and  maintaining  the  ground;  it 

riedly  to  a  safe  distance  till  the  danger  is  over,  oak  wreath,  and  was  the  second  of  the 

CROWE,  Cathabets  fSrsvENs),  a  living  Eng-  crowns  in  honor.  The  corona  roitrata  or 
llsh  authoress,  bom  at  Borough  Green,  in  the  ^  was  bestowed  upon  the  Roman  who  in  a  naval 
county  of  Kent,  married  in  1822  Lieut.  Col.  combat  had  flrst  boarded  the  enemy's  vesBoL 
Crowe  of  the  royal  army,  and  began  her  liter-  or  the  commander  whose  skill  and  courage  had 
ary  career  in  1888  by  the  publication  of  a  tra-  gained  a  signal  victory;  it. was  of  gold,  and 
gedy  entitled  "  Aristodemus.*'  Adopting  a  more  decorated  with  representations  of  the  bei^  of 
popular  style  of  composition,  she  soon  after  pub-  ships.  The  corona  muralU  was  gjven  by  tbs 
lished  a  novel  called  *''•  Manorial  Rights,*'  which  general  to  the  soldier  who  flrst  8<»led  the  wall 
was  succeeded  by  the  ^^  Adventures  of  Susan  of  a  besieged  town ;  it  was  of  gold,  and  deoo* 
Hopley.''  The  latter  was  marked  especially  by  rated  with  turrets.  The  corona  caBtrmmB  was 
a  rapid  succession  of  various  incidents,  and  was  ornamented  with  palisades,  and  was  given  to 
reproduced  in  a  dramatic  form.  Her  3d  novel,  tbe  soldier  who  first  surmounted  the  intrendi* 
**  Lilly  Dawson,"  appeared  in  1847,  and  was  de-  ments  and  forced  an  entrance  into  the  enengr% 
signed  to  show  the  influence  of  the  affections  camp.  The  corona  triumphalU  was  a  wreath 
upon  the  development  of  the  intellect.  In  1848  of  laurel  (idfterward  of  gold),  given  by  the  sol- 
she  translated  from  the  German  of  Kemer  the  diers  to  the  victorious  general  on  the  day  of  kb 
^^Seeress  of  Prevorst;"  aud  being  thus  intro-  triumph.  The  corona  ovalia^  of  myrtle,  and  of 
duced  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  less  estimation  than  the  preceding,  was  givsB 
magnetism,  she  has  since  published  several  to  generals  who  enjoyed  an  ovation  instead  of 
tales,  some  of  them  of  a  fantastic  character,  con-  a  triumph.  The  corona  oUagina  was  a  wroHh 
taining  incidents  and  observations  with  refer-  of  olive,  and  was  bestowed  npon  victorious  aol* 
ence  to  the  supernatural  world  and  to  dark  diers  as  well  as  generals.  There  was  also  a 
points  of  experience.  The  *'  Night  Side  of  crown  of  olive  or  gold  peculiar  to  the  prieata 
Nature"  (1848)  was  a  skilful  effort  to  awaken  which  was  also  regarded  as  an  embl^  of 
an  interest  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  spirits,  peace ;  radiate  crowns  attributed  to  gods  and 
Among  her  later  publications  are  ^^  Pippie's  deified  heroes  and  emperors  ;  and  a  crown  of 
Warning,"  *'  Light  and  Darkness,  or  the  Mys-  verbena,  worn  by  briues,  by  whom  it  was  gatb* 
teries  of  liife,"  the  ^  Adventures  of  a  Beauty,"  ered  and  braided.  The  custom  of  crowniH 
and  *^  Linny  Lockwood."  poets  with  wreaths  of  flowers  existed  boS 
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fimong  the  Oreeks  and  Roman& — ^The  orown  N.  ^••on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Ohamplaio, 

under  different  names,  as  orown,  tiara,  mitre,  about  75  miles  N.  of  Albany,  and  noted  as  the 

and  diadem,  has  been  a  badge  of  civil  and  site  of  a  famous  fort,  now  in  ruins, 

ecclesiastical  supremacy  firom  remote  antiauity.  CROYDON,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 

The  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  and  the  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  river  Wandle, 

radiate  crowns  upon  coins  of  ancient  Persian  near  Banstead  downs,  10  m.  S.  of  London,  with 

Idngs  are  examples.    The  Roman  and  Byzan-  which  it  communicates  by  the  London   and 

tine  emperors  wore  crowns  of  various  kinds,  Brighton  railway.    A  branch  line  also  connects 

the  diadem,  a  sort  of  fillet,  becoming  conunon  it  with  Epsom.     Pop.  of  the  town  in  1861, 

^fter  the  time  of  Constantine.    The  imperial  10,260.    The  houses  are  mostly  well  built,  and 

crown  of  Charlemagne^  imitated  from  Byzan**  the  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  a  ndle 

tine  usage,  was  doaeA  above  like  a  cap,  and  long,  are  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.    It  has 

terminated  in  a  circle  of  gold.     During  the  an  elegant  and  capacious  church  of  freestone, 

middle  ages  the  emperors  of  Germany  received  built  in  the  15th  century,  2  modem  churches, 

Syorowns:  that  of  Germany,  which  was  of  sil-  several  chapels  and  schools,  a  hospital,  an  alma 

ver,  and  was  assumed  at  Aiz  la  ChapeUe ;  the  house  richly  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 

orown  of  iron,  which  had  formerly  been  pecu-  84  decayed  housekeepers,  a  literary  and  scienti- 

liar  to  the  Lombard  kings,  and  was  assumed  at  fio  institution,  a  handsome  town  hall,  a  barrack, 

Pavia ;  and  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  re-  a  gaol,  breweries,  bleacheries,  and  calico  print 

ceived  at  Rome,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  mitre  works.    The  manor  of  Croydon  (called  in  the 

similar  to  that  of  bishops,  but  somewhat  smaller.  Domesday  book  Cruie-dune,  chalk  hill),  together 

The  crown  of  iron,  though  chiefly  of  gold,  de-  with  a  royal  palace,  was  given  at  the  Norman 

rived  its  name  from  an  iron  band  which  encir-  conquest  to  Limfrano,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

ded  it  in  the  interior,  and  which  was  said  to  whose  successors  resided  here  for  a  long  time, 

have  been  made  from  one  of  the  nails  which  The  palace  has  been  gradually  rebuilt  since  1278, 

served  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ    It  is  still  at  which  period  it  was  in  its  orijrinal  state,  ana 

preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  If  onza,  and  is  one  the  oldest  portion  now  left  is  of  the  14th  cen- 

of  the  crowns  of  the  Austrian  emperors,  who  tury.    In  1780  it  was  converted  into  a  calico 

are  now  masters  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  factory,  which  has  since  been  abandoned.    A 

kingdom.     Napoleon  wore  it  when  he  was  girls' industrial  school  is  taught  in  the  old  chapeL 

crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan.    The  kings  The  manufactures  of  Croydon  have  been  decline 

of  France  of  the  1st  race  wore  a  diadem  of  ing  for  several  years. 

pearls  in  the  form  of  a  fillet;  those  of  the  2d  CROYLAND,  or  Crowland,  a  town  of  Lin- 
wore  a  double  row  of  pearls ;  those  of  the  8d  colnshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
wore  a  circular  band  of  gold  enriched  with  Welland  with  2  smaller  streams,  8  m.  N.  of 
precious  stones.  Philip  of  Yalois  introduced  Peterborough;  pop.  in  1851,  8,183.  It  is  a 
the  8  fleurs  de  lis  about  1880.  Francis  I.  re-  place  of  much  interest  to  antiquaries,  partly  for 
turned  to  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  arched  its  curious  triangular  foot  bridge,  dating  from 
over  the  head,  in  order  not  to  leave  this  mark  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  superiority  to  Henry  Ylll.  and  Charles  Y. ;  of  the  ruins  of  a  famous  and  magnificent  abbey, 
and  from  that  time  this  has  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  which  is  still  used  as  a  church, 
the  crown  of  France. — ^A  fillet  of  pearls  appears  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Ethelbald,  was  sev- 
from  coins  to  have  been  the  most  conmion  eral  times  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  each  time  with 
crown  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  Stephen  greater  splendor  thaai  before, 
introduced  the  open  orown  with  fieurs  de  lis,  CRUCIBLE,  a  small  vessel  made  of  refrac- 
and  Richard  m.  first  placed  the  ardied  crown  tory  materials  for  withstanding  high  tempera- 
with  crosses  and  fleurs  de  lis  upon  tiie  great  tures,  and  used  in  metallurgic  and  chemical 
seaL  The  crown  which,  witii  slight  variations,  operations  for  containing  substances  to  be  melt- 
has  been  continued  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  was  ed.  The  name  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Henry  YII.  At  present  it  is  a  given  to  them  by  the  alchemists  from  the  Latin 
drcle  of  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  erttx,  erueis^  in  consequence  of  their  custom 
stones,  having  alternately  4  crosses  pat^  and  of  marking  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
4  fleurs  de  lis :  above  these  rise  4  arched  dia-  Others  denve  it  from  the  Latin  erueio,  to  tor- 
dems,  which  close  under  a  mound  and  cross,  ment,  because  the  contents,  in  the  language  of 
The  whole  covers  a  velvet  cap  trimmed  with  the  same  alchemists,  were  thus  treated  in  the 
ermine. — About  the  10th  century,  when  tiie  operations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
feudal  lords  dirouted  the  royal  supremacy,  all  are  made  in  various  forms  and  of  different  ma« 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  assumea  a  sort  of  terials,  acoordinff  to  the  purposes  required  of 
crown.  (See  CoBONET.)---The  popes  have  for  them.  The  quiQities  they  should  possess  are 
many  centuries  worn  a  triple  crown,  which  is  infosibOity,  cf^adty  of  bearing  sudden  changes 
designed  to  signify  their  ecdesiastical,  civil,  and  of  temperature  without  breaking,  resistance  to 
Judicial  supremacy.  It  consists  of  a  long  cap  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  fused  in 
ortiaraof  golden  cloth,  encircled  by  8  coronets,  them,  and  a  texture  impermeable  to  liquids 
one  rimng  above  the  other,  surmounted  by  a  and  gases.  But  substances  which  possess  some 
SMmnd  and  cross  of  gold.  of  these  qualities  are  deficient  in  others,  and 
i^MQBOWN  POINT,  a  township  of  Essex  oo.,  consequently  they  are  diflbrently  made  for  dif« 
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ferent  uses ;  and  when  made  of  one  material  as  are  of  more  dense  material  than  other  claj  croci« 
the  best  to  withstand  the  heat  or  the  most  eoo-  bles,  and  hence  better  resist  the  passage  of 
nomical,  they  are  lined  with  another  which  bet-  flaxes.  Their  composition  is,  by  the  analyas 
ter  resists  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  of  Berthier,  silica  ^.6,  alumina  34.4,  oxide  of 
to  be  operated  upon.  Charcoal  being  one  of  the  iron  1.  The  English  or  London  emdbles  art 
most  unalterable  substances  known,  when  pro-  made  of  triangular  or  ciroolar  fbrm,  and  haTt 
tected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  it  was  much  covers  of  the  same  materiaL  The  Ck>mish  cm- 
used  for  crucibles  by  the  old  assayers ;  a  piece  cibles  made  for  the  use  of  the  assayera  of  the 
of  proper  shape  was  merely  hollowed  out  and  copper  ores  in  Oomwall  are  cylindrical,  and 
bound  round  with  wire.  An  improvement  upon  resemble  in  their  properties  the  Hesnan.  Stonr- 
this  is  to  line  earthenware  crucibles  with  char-  bridge  day,  the  material  of  flre  brick,  is  used 
coal,  well  selected,  so  as  to  be  free  from  impu-  for  the  manufacture  of  cmcibles,  mixed  with 
rities,  and  lUfter  being  pulverized  passed  through  half  its  weight  of  pulverized  coke. — ^Blne  pot% 
a  very  fine  sieve,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  or  black  lead  crudbles,  as  they  are  often  m- 
water.  This  being  thoroughly  kneaded,  the  correctly  called,  are  made  of  the  mineral  gn^rib- 
crucible,  moistened  by  dippmg  it  in  water,  is  ite  or  plumbago,  which  is  composed  of  car- 
filled  witli  the  paste  by  ramming  in  small  por-  bon  with  4  to  10  per  cent  of  iron.  The  snb- 
tions  at  a  time  with  a  wooden  pestle.  Out  stance  is  finely  pulverized,  mixed  with  a  third  or 
of  this  filling  a  cavity  of  proper  size  for  ike  ope*  half  its  weight  of  day,  moulded  into  the  pot^ 
ration  is  excavated  with  a  spatula,  and  its  sides  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  serve  ibr 
are  well  rubbed  and  smoothed  with  a  gloss  or  assaying  furnaces,  and  tiien  baked.  Theap  are 
metallic  rod.  For  many  purposes  these,  called  excellent  crucibles  for  resisting  changes  of  tem- 
brosqued  crucibles,  are  the  best  of  all.  The  perature,  as  wdl  as  the  chemical  action  of  their 
lining  of  charcoal  strengthens  the  sides,  so  contents ;  but  their  higher  cost  limits  their  nse 
that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  lose  their  shape  to  certain  purposes  only.  They  are  need  in 
by  softening  in  the  fire ;  the  earthenware  is  mdting  cast  steel  in  the  large  works  where  thk 
protected  by  it  from  contact  with  the  con-  is  manufactured.  They  may  be  protected  on 
tents ;  and  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  action  of  the  inside  from  the  action  of  the  oxides,  whidi 
the  air.  Moreover,  in  reducing  the  oxides  of  tend  to  remove  the  carbonaceous  material,  by  a 
the  metals  the  charcoal  affords  the  carbon  re-  lining  of  clay  or  other  substance.  These  are 
quired  by  the  oxygen  to  disengage  it  from  its  made  of  excellent  quality  in  Bostoji  and  in  Jers^ 
metallic  combinations,  and  convert  it  into  the  City. — ^For  difiTerent  chemical  operatioDS  cmd- 
volatile  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. — The  best  bles  ore  employed  made  of  various  metala 
earthenware  or  porous  crucibles  are  made  of  Those  of  platinum  are  in  continual  nse  in  the 
the  purest  clays,  such  as  consist  only  of  alumina  operations  connected  with  chemical  analysea 
and  silica.  The  texture  depends  upon  the  degree  But  these,  though  they  bear  the  highest  tempera- 
to  which  the  materials  ore  pulverized.  The  ture,  are  attacked  by  many  substances  which  do 
close  WedjHV'ood  crucibles  are  made  of  the  best  not  afifect  other  metals,  as  silver  particnlarly, 

this  material  are  tnerefbre  r>> 


materials  finely  ground ;  but  they  do  not  with-  and  crucibles  of  this 
stand  sudden  changes  of  temperature  so  well  as  quired  as  occasional  substitutes.  Cast-iron  cm- 
the  coarser  Hessian  and  English  crucibles.  The  cibles  are  cheaply  made,  and  are  very  service- 
former,  which  have  been  long  known  as  the  able  in  manv  assays  of  sulphurets  eroeciallji 
cheapest  and  among  the  best  cEiy  crucibles,  ore  The  iron  itself  serves  to  desulphurize  the  nato* 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Almerode,  in  Germany,  ral  compound  of  this  substance,  as  the  carboa 
of  an  aluminous  clay,  which  is  mixed  with  quartz  of  the  brasqued  crucibles  deoxidizes  the  oxidca. 
sand.  They  are  8-sided  at  top  and  round  below.  Assays  of  galena  may  be  rapidly  made  one  after 
Their  composition,  according  to  Berthier,  is  silica  another  in  cast-iron  crucible&  by  introducing  a 
70.9,  alumina  24.8,  oxide  of  iron  8.8,  with  traces  portion  mixed  with  twice  ana  a  half  its  weignt 
of  magnesia.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  fusinp; ;  the  galena  is 
refractory  properties  of  withstanding  sudden  decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  uron  is  produced 
changes  and  high  degrees  of  temperature.  Small  at  the  expense  of  the  crucible ;  the  lead  set 
ones  may  even  be  heated  to  redness  and  thrown  free  may  be  poured  out,  and  a  new  portion  in- 
into  cold  water  without  breaking.  They  will  stantly  introduced,  and  thus  the  operation  may 
soften,  however,  at  the  high  heat  of  the  furnaces  be  continued  as  long  as  the  crudbfe  lasts, 
in  which  they  are  used,  and  the  coarseness  of  CRUCIFIX  (Lat.  cruc\figo^  to 'fix  to  a  crossX 
their  material  renders  them  very  porous.  Salt-  a  sculptured  or  carved  representation  of  the 
petre  and  conunon  salt,  and  other  substances  Saviour  attached  to  the  cross.  The  dmple  eroas 
used  as  fluxes,  are  liable  when  fused  to  find  their  was  the  earliest  symbol  of  Christianity.  The 
way  through  them.  Porcelain  or  Wedgwood  Cthoecumenicd  council  (680)  ordered  that  Christ 
crucibles  are  more  impervious  to  vapors  and  should  be  represented  according  to  his  hunan 
fluxes.  The  French  crucibles  of  Beaufay  are  features,  rather  than  in  the  sjrmbolical  figoro  of 
perhaps  more  refractory  than  the  Hessian.  They  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  the  succee^Ung  centoiy 
aremadonearNamur,  of  clay  without  additional  the  crucifix  became  common  thronghont  the 
mixture  of  sand ;  when  moulded  they  are  washed  church.  There  are  still  preserved  in  amnsenm 
over  with  a  thin  coating  of  pure  clay,  prepared  in  Rome  crucifixes  which  date  from  the  Sth 
by  pulverizing  clay  that  has  been  bakeo.    They  tury.    This  image  is  used  by  Um 
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but  is  placed  by  Boman  Oatboltofl  in  choMhea  Nrolotion,  bom  in  New  York  in  17S6,  died  in 
knd  oratoriM,  MpecUlly  on  iiltarB,  and  ia  some-  London  in  1807.  In  1764  ha  was  mayor  of 
times  worn  on  toe  poraoD.  the  citj  of  New  York  and  sfteaker  of  the  Colo- 

nnTTr>TTiTvm'>T  .  .  .t.  «....,  ..  uiaj  agsomblj.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  colo- 
nial convention  calied  in  the  next  jear  to  resist 
the  stomp  act,  and  composed  tlie  deciaration  of 


CRUCIFIXION,  a  mode  of  pnnishraeni 
which  existed  Bmong  several  ancient  nations. 
Tbncydides  speaka  of  Inactu,  an  AfKcan  king, 
who  was  cmcified  by  the  Egyptians.  Folycrotes    rights.    After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 


■offered  the  same  fate  from  Uie  Persians,  accord- 


Outhaginians.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
moot  ferocious  use  of  the  eron  after  the  eaptn 
of  Tyre  OQ  the  defenders  of  that  dty.  EingTAT- 


hered  to  the  crown,  held  the 


ing  to  fierodotoa.    It  waa  common  among  the  lientenaut-colonel,  and  conducted  in  1761  the 

"    ■'      ■  '             "         .      ..      —       .         .      -  gallant  and  snocesBful  defence  of  Fort  Ninety- 
six,  8.  0.,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Gea.  Greene. 

_, J, _„ His  oorpa formed  the  British  centre  in  the  bat- 

qnin  the  Frond  is  B«d  to  have  been  the  first  to  tie  at  £ataw  Springs. — His  brother,   IIsHnx 

oanse  executions  in  this  way  at  Rome.  The  snr-  Obdoxb,  bom  in  New  York  in  1739,  died  in 

Tivor  of  the  SHorstii  had  been  previoosly  con-  the  same  city,  April  24,  1827,  estabUshed  him- 

demned  to  this  nnnishmant  for  the  murder  of  his  self  in  trade  in  Bristol,  England,  and  in  1774 

sister,  but  had  been  pardoned.    It  was  an  in&-  whs  elected  to  the  British  parliament,  baring 

mons  pnniahment,  applied  eapeoially  to  slaves,  Edmund  Burke  for  bis  coUeagno.     He  advo- 

and  henoe  termed  by  Tadtns  tereiU  tufplieivm,  cated  on  oil  occasions  a  condliatory  conrse  to- 

The  cross  wss  DsuaUy  raised  in  some  ifegnented  ward  the  Americans. 

place  outside  of  the  city.    In  Jndcea  this  kind  of  CRUIESHANE,  Qiobob,  an  Englbh  bumor- 

eiecntion  waa  practised  under  the  Romans.  The  iat,  born  in  Loudon  in  1794.    His  father  Isono 

omdBxion  of  th^  Saviour  is  a  favorite  subject  Oruikshuik,  and  his  elder  brother  Robert,  were 

with  the  ffreat  painters  of  the  middle  ages.  caricaturists  and  engravers,  and  he  picked  up  a 

ORUOKlER,  EjUpab,  a  German  Protestant  knowledge  of  the  art  from  seeing  tliem  work. 
theologian,  bom  atLeipeioin  1604,  died  at  Wit-  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  royal  acsdemv- 
tenberg  in  1648.  He  atadied  at  Wittenberg,  under  the  superintendence  of  Fuseli ;  but  find- 
where  he  became  oonneoted  with  Luther,  by  ing  the  rooms  uncomfortably  crowded,  be  gladly 
whose  favor  be  was  appointed  to  the  reotoiatd  accepted  an  ofier  from  a  publisher  to  illustrate 
at  Usgdebu)^  in  1624.  In  1528  be  became  juvenile  books  and  make  cheap  caricatures. 
Mofessor  of  tbeologT  and  court  preacher  at  Omikshank  was  an  enthusiasCio  liberal,  and  tlie 
Wittenberg,  in  which  offices  he  ramuned  till  first  objects  of  his  satire  were  political.  For 
his  death.  Els  servioea  tothe  reformation  con-  several  years,  to  use  his  own  words,  be  "lived 
^t  chiefly  in  his  having  aided  Lnther  in  trans-  npon  the  great  usurper  Bonaparte."  He  soon 
lating  the  Bible,  and  having  taken  pare  in  the  became  known  aa  B  clever  political  caricaturist, 
moat  important  religions  conferences  of  the  and  was  employed  by  a  number  of  publisliers; 
time. — His  grandson,  Geobq  (1675-1687),  waa  bnt  the  works  which  first  gave  him  an  exteosivo 
the  instrnctor  of  Maurice  of  Hesse,  and  per-  popularity  were  Uie  illustrations  to  a  series  of 
suaded  that  prince  to  embrace  the  reformed  squibs  on  the  puhlio  and  private  life  of  the 
doctrines.  He  was  afterward  professor  of  phi-  prinoeregent,  published  by  Hone  l>otween  1819 
loeophy  at  Uarbnrg,  and  iu  1618  attended  the  and  1821,  and  entitled  the  "  Political  House  that 
oouncdl  of  Dort.  Jack  built;"  the  "Matrimonial  Ladder,"  and 

ORUDEN,  Alxxaitdbb,  author  of  the  "  Oou-  JTon  mi  rieordo,  iu  alluaion  to  the  marriage 

eordancc"  to  the  Bible,  born  in  Aberdeet^  Scot*  and  trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  the  "  Man  in  the 

land,  May  81,  1700,  died  in  London,  Nov.  1,  Moon,"  &c.    The  artist  was  most  successful  in 

1770.    He  was  educated  at  Msresohal  college  the  humor  of  his  illustrations,  and  such  was 

.  and  intended  for  the  church,  bnt  was  employed  the  exdted  feeling  of  the  time  and  the  clever- 

for  10  years  aa  teacher.    In  1782  be  went  to  liou-  neas  of  the  satire,  that  some  of  the  pamphlets 

doD,  where  he  was  engaged  aa  corrector  of  the  reached  a  sale  of  200,000  or  800,000  copies. 

press  by  apnbUahinghouse,  with  which  occupa-  After  this  Cruikshank  abandoned  politicol  car- 

tion  he  combined  that  of  a  bookseller,  opening  loaturing,  having  first  projected  a  work  to  illos- 

a  small  shop  under  the  rOTal  exchange.    Hehad  trate  the  results  of  what  waa  called  "seeius 

already  commenced  his  "Oonoordaooe  to  the  life."    The  story,  written  by  Kerce  Egan,  had 

Holy  Seriptntes,"  which  wasoompleted  and  pub-  an  extraordinary  sale  in  England  and  America, 

Ilshed  In  1787,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  under  the  title  of  "Life  in  London;"  bnt  aa  the 

from  whom  he  hoped  for  some  sobatantial  proof  moral  aim  of  the  ariiat  wsa  entirely  overlooked 

ofroyBlmnnificence,ahopeneverrealized;  the  by  the  author,  Cmikshnnk  retired  from  the 

Saeen  died  in  16  days  after  the  presentation  of  work  before  its  completion,    from  1624  until 

le  work.    Cmden  waa  afflicted  with  a  pecn-  the  present  time  Cmikahank  has  been  almost 

Uar  mental  malady,  and  8  times  in  his  life  he  jnoeHsontly  engaged  in  illustrating  books;  a 

was  confined  in  a  lunatic  aaylum— once  soon  oompleta  collection  of  which  would  exhibit  a 

after  bis  departure  jh>m  college,  again  imme-  fertility  of  invention   and   bnmor,  a  dramatic 

diately  oft^r  tlio  pablication  of  his  "  Concord-  power,  and  a  technical  exo^ance  which  have 

ance,    and  a  third  time  15  years  later  in  1768.  seldom  been  combined  in  one  artist    So  pro- 

OBUGER,  JouN  HixRia,  oomraander  of  a  lificb  however,  has  been  his  pencil,  that  it  is 

Dai|i8  of  royalists  :     the  war  of  the  Amerioaa  baidly  pooslble  to  give  a  complete  list  of  hia 
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works ;  he  himself  has  not  prints  of  the  whole  one  of  the  medical  attendftnts  of  Dr.  Jdhima  h 
of  them.    Among  those  which  obtained  the  his  last  illness,  horn  at  Edinbuigh  in  174^  ditd 
greatest  populoritj  are  "Points  of  Hnmor,"  in  London,  Jnne  27, 1800.  After  haviiig  atoditd 
''  Mornings  at  Bow  Street,"  Fielding's  ''  Tom  from  1764  to  1771  at  Glasgow,  ha  w«nt  to  Loa- 
Tlmmb,''  ''John  Gilpin,"  the  ''Epping  Hnnt,"  don  with  a  letter  of  introdootioii  to  the  od^ 
"Three  Courses  ana  a  Dessert,"  "Sunday  in  brated  William  Hunter,  who  appointed  him  1- 
London,"  which  has  a  satirical  humor  not  un-  brarian,  and  afterward  hia  asBiatant.    After  Db» 
worthy  of  Hogarth,  Reldiuff's,  Smollett's,  De-  Hunters  death,  he  continoed  in  oonoot  with 
foe's,  and  Scott's  novels,  "My  Sketch  Book,'*  Dr.  Baillie  to  preside  over  hia  schooL    St 
"Illustrations  of  Phrenology,"  "Illustrations  of  "Anatomy  of  the  Abeorbent  Yeaaela,''  which 
the  Time,"  &c.,  &c.  In  1836  he  commenced  the  appeared  in  1780,  attracted  mooh  attentiaa 
"  Comic  Almanac,"  which  was  for  many  years  among  medical  men  in  Endand  and  on  the  eo^ 
the  vehicle  of  some  of  his  happiest  designs.    He  tinent.    In  opposition  to  the  views  of  H^eiv  ha 
also  illustrated  Dickens's  first  work,  "  Sketches  asserted  that  when  portions  of  nerves  are  aft 
by  Boz,"  and  subsequently  "  Oliver  Twist,'^  out  of  living  animals  they  may  be  reprodiiesL 
which  originally  appeared  in  "  Bentley's  Miscel-  His  paper  on  this  sul^ect  was  {mbliahed  in  ths 
lany,"  while  under  the  control  of  Dickens.    For  " Transactions"  of  theroval  sooie^  for  1794.  His 
^e  same  magazine,  after  it  came  under  the  memoir  on  tlie  yellow  fever,  which  toward  ths 
editorship  of  Ainsworth,  he  furnished  the  de-  end  of  the  18th  centuiy  wevailed  in  the  Uaitsd 
signs  for  "Jack  Sbeppard"  and  "Guy Fawkes,"  States,  and  especially  in  Philaddphiny  was  poib- 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  "Ainsworth's  lished  in  the  latter  cit^  in  1798.  He  is  the  unbar 
Magazine"  illustrated  several  novels  by  Ains-  of  other  medical  writmgs,  of  which  the  most  ini- 
wortli  which  appeared  there  serially.    He  sub«  portant  are  those  on  insensible  perB{»rmtioiL 
eequcntly  started  a  periodical  of  his  own,  called        CRUSADE  (Port  enuaddy^  a   PortagiHSS 
the  "  Omnibus,"  which  was  edited  by  the  late  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  named  from  ths 
Laman  Blancliard.    His  illustrations  of  Max-  cross,  and  nahn  leaves  arran^^  in  the  fona  eC 
well's  "  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,"  pub-  a  cross,  which  figm«  upon  it.    The  first  cre- 
lishcd  about  this  time,  afford  some  happy  spe-  sades  were  struck  off  in  1457,  on  the  pnhfici' 
cimcns  of  his  efforts  in  a  serious  style.    In  1847  tion  of  a  bull  by  Pope  Calixtas  III.  far  a  era- 
appeared  "  The  Bottle"  in  a  series  of  8  prints,  sade  against  the  Turks.  The  cmsades  are  edied 
by  many  deemed  the  most  important  work  of  old  or  new,  according  as  they  were  struck  befiwe 
his  life,  and  of  which  the  germ  can  be  traced  in  or  since  1722,  the  former  odng  valned  at  400 
the  "  Gin  Shop,"  the  "  Upas  Tree,"  the  "  Gin  rees  (about  60  cents),  and  the  hitter  at  480  reOL 
Juggernaut,"  aud  others  of  his  earlier  works.        CRUSADES  (fV.  croiscMZe),  the  name  given  Is 
Tlie  striking  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  in-  the  expeditions  by  which  the  Christian  natioBS 
temperance  were  depicted  made  the  work  im-  of  Europe,  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  oentorie^ 
mcnsoly  popular,  and  many  thousand  copies  sought  to  recover  Palestine  from  the  Mnflnl- 
were  sold  at  a  shilling  each.    The  artist  subse-  mans.  The  Holy  Land  was  amons  the  early  oqih 
qucntly  published  a  sequel  in  which  the  career  quests  of  the  Saracens,  the  caliph  Omar  hariog 
of  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  drunkard  was  taken  Jerusalem  A.  D.  637.  Thus  all  the  plaess 
followed  up.     Since  the  publication  of  these  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  psssed  aa> 
prints  Cruikshank  has  been  a  determined  advo-  der  the  control  of  tiie  votaries  of  a  new  relo- 
cate of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  gion ;  and  though  some  of  the  Saraoenie  ndos 
and  has  done  good  service  in  that  behalf  with  were  men  of  liberal  ideas,  and  of  liberal  pca^ 
pen  and  pencil  in  his  pamphlet,  "  The  Glass."  tices  as  well,  and  treated  pilgrims  hunanciy. 
Of  late  years  he  has  illustrated  few  noticeable  others  were  of  different  chiu'acter,  and  behafw 
books,  but  his  etchings  for  the  "Life  of  Sir  John  tyrannically.    The  Abbassides  were  a  snperiflr 
Falstoff,"  by  Robert  B.  Brough,  published  in  race,  and  the  most  famous  caliph  of  that  fiiM^ 
1858,  are  executed  with  a  delicacy  and  spirit  Uaroun  al  Rashid,  sent  the  keys  of  Jerosskai 
worthy  of  his  best  years.    At  nearly  60  years  to  his  great  occidental  contemporarjvChails- 
of  age  Cruikshank  again  applied  for  admission  magne,  which  assured  the  safety  of  Christifli 
as  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  and  has  lat-  visitors  to  that  city.  The  holy  sepulchre  and  ths 
terly  given  much  attention  to  oil  pmnting.    He  church  of  the  resurrection  were  in  the  hands  d 
contributes  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  London,  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  ths 
and  in  several  of  his  pictures  has  shown  great  Christian  inhabitants  and  pilgrims  was  smalL 
aptitude  for  this  new  branch  of  his  art.    Few  The  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  became  masters  of 
artists  of  the  present  day  have  given  more  at-  Jerusalem  in  the  10th  century,  panned  the  li^ 
tention  to  etching,  and  his  plates  frequently  eral  policy  of  the  Abbassides  until  the  time  ef 
present  a  vigor  of  touch  and  a  breadth  of  chiaros-  Ilakem,  who  was  a  fanatic,  and  persecuted  ths 
euro  recalling  the  efforts  of  the  old  engravers.  Christians,  interfered  with  the  piigrima,  and  d^ 
lie  has  been  much  addicted  to  athletic  sports,  faced  the  holy  places.  Hb  conduct  excited  nmeh 
and  from  his  dramatic  abilities  was  selected  as  indignation  in  the  West,  which  abated  wImb 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  amateur  performances  his  successors  returned  to  the  wiser  eonrss  ef 
undertaken  by  Dickens  and  others  in  organiz-  his  predecessors.    Tlie  church  and  the  sepd- 
in^  the  guild  of  literature  and  art.  chre  assumed  their  former  state,  and  jHlgrimsfll 
CKUIKSnANK,WiLUA3c,  a  Scotch  anatomist,  became  more  common  than  ever,  emhradm 
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mea  of  every  condition,  from  great  chnrcbmen  firom  on  high.  The  pope  Bu^;gested  that  those 
and  nobles  to  peasants,  and  women  of  all  ranks,  who  entered  on  the  enterpnse  should  assume 
The  Fatimite  or  E^mptian  caliphs,  though  they  the  cross  on  the  shoulder  or  breast.  This  was 
never  again  sought  deliberately  to  put  a  stop  to  agreed  to.  and  the  first  clergyman  who  took  it, 
pilgrimage,  did  not  always  protect  the  pilgrims,  from  the  hands  of  Urban  U.,  was  the  bishop  of 
who  had  much  ill  usage  to  complain  of,  and  who  Puy.  The  count  of  Toulouse  was  the  first  tem- 
made  it  known  to  all  Ohristendom.  When  the  poral  prince  who  assumed  the  cross.  The  cross 
Se^ook  Turks  conquered  Palestine,  they  in-  was  originally  red,  but  different  colors  were  sub- 
flicted  all  manner  of  atrocities  on  the  Ohris-  sequenUy  adopted  by  different  nations.  Every 
tian  residents,  and  treatedpilgrims  with  great  person  who  assumed  the  cross  was  known  as  a 
indignity  and  cruelty.  While  the  rage  that  croUe^  or  crusader,  whence  the  name  of  the  en- 
this  caused  throughout  Europe  was  at  its  height,  terprise.  The  crusading  spirit  spread  over  Brit- 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  YII.,  fearing  ain  and  the  northern  nations,  much  inflamed  by 
that  Uie  Turks  would  take  his  capital,  sent  the  decree  passed  at  Clermont  that  whoso  should 
an  embassy  to  Gregory  YII.  entreatmg  assist-  ^  on  the  expedition  should  be  regarded  as  hav- 
snce.  The  pope  addressed  the  rulers  of  the  mg  performed  all  penances.  It  was  to  be  a  pil- 
Enropean  stiUies,  urging  war  on  the  Turks,  and  grimage  on  the  largest  scale,  with  the  pilgnms 
foreshadowing  the  crusades.  Again  Alexis  Com-  armed.  The  spirit  was  shared  by  all  classes, 
nenus  sent  a  similar  embassy  to  Urban  11^  when  and  by  people  of  every  description,  including 
events  were  precipitated  by  the  action  of  an  ob-  the  worst  cnminals.  The  number  that  assumed 
scure  man.  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  become  the  cross  was  almost  incalculable.  In  the  spring 
imbued  with  deep  religious  enthusiasm,  was  a  of  1096  a  large  body  of  the  lower  orders,  under 
monk,  and  by  birth  a  Picard.  Visiting  Jem-  the  lead  of  Peter  tlie  Hermit,  began  the  march 
salem,  after  having  led  the  life  of  an  anchoret,  across  Germany.  They  were  compelled  to  di- 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  insults  and  cruel-  vide,  and  the  smaller  party,  led  by  a  Burgundian 
lies  of  the  Turks,  and  experienced  some  of  them,  knight,  Walter  the  Penmless,  going  in  advance, 
He  was  soon  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  was  was  annihilated  in  Bulgaria.  The  larger  party 
to  become  the  deliverer  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  suffered  severely,  and  was  guilty  of  great  atro- 
and  told  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  that  he  cities,  but  Peter  brought  the  bulk  of  it  to  Con- 
would  cause  the  western  nations  to  drive  out  stantinople,  where  he  was  joined  by  Walter. 
the  infidels.  The  patriarch  ^ave  him  letters  They  were  landed  in  Asia,  where  they  were 
entreating  aid,  ana  Peter  visited  Urban  H.,  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  Peter  having 
who  saw  that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  not  left  tiiem.  A  8d  division,  consisting  of  Ger- 
the  less  likely  to  move  Christendom  because  of  mans,  was  led  by  a  monk  named  Godeschal, 
his  austerity,  vehemence,  and  humble  condition,  and  was  massacred  in  Hungary.  A  4th,  esti- 
The  pope  encouraged  him,  and  Peter  departed  to  mated  at  200,000,  and  composed  of  various 

S reach  a  crusade  m  Italy  and  France,  which  he  peoples,  was  led  by  some  nobles,  from  Germany, 

id  with  such  effect  that  all  other  business  was  out  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians,  after 

neglected,  and  the  minds  of  men  of  all  degrees  having  perpetrated  terrible  outrages.    The  real 

were  most  powerfully  affected.    Peter  hiMd  an  crusade  was  a  very  different  undertaking  from 

eloquence  suited  to  his  purpose,  but  he  could  these  rabble  gatherings.    No  king  joined  it,  but 

have  effected  little  if  he  had  not  found  mar  it  was  headed  by  a  number  of  eminent  feudal 

terial  on  which   to  act.     Christendom  then  princes— Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant, 

had  but  little  light,  but  it  had  much  sincerity,  Bobert,  duke  of  J^ormandy,  Hugh,  count  of 

and  it  felt  the  disgraoe  involved  in  allow-  Yermandois,  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  the 

ing  the  Holy  Land  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  counts  of  Flanders  and  Chartres,  Bohemond, 

the  Turks.    Pilgrimages  had  become  so  com-  prince  of  Tarento,  Tancred,  and  others.    €k>d- 

mon  that  they  were  made  by  companies  of  thou-  frey,  who  was  one  of  the  first  characters  of 

sands ;  and  their  violent  interruption  was  every-  the  age,  is  often  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the 

where  felt  and  resented.   Human  policy  turned  crusading  hosts,  but  he  held  no  such  position, 

religious  zeal  to  a  usefol  purpose.    Those  states-  though  much  was  conceded  to  him.  After  many 

men  who  were  capable  of  taking  a  broad  view  adventures,  including  contests  with  the  Greeks, 

of  affairs  may  have  thought  that  uiere  was  great  to  whose  emperor  most  of  the  chiefs  took  the 

danger  that  the  Mussulmans  would  come  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  the  crusaders  were  united  in 

West  if  the  Christians  should  not  go  to  the  East.  Afda  Ifinor,  where  tiiey  beaeged  Nice,  which 

The  pope  wished  to  bring  the  Byzantine  em-  surrendered  to  the  Greeks.     Their  first  great 

fire  mto  the  Latin  fold.    He  held  a  council  at  enoounter  with  the  Turks  took  place  at  Dory- 

'iacenza,  A.  D.  1095,  which  was  numerously  fifinm,  July  4, 1097,  and,  after  a  long  doubtM 

attended,  and  at  which  the  Byzantine  envoys  contest^  ended  in  their  victory.   Pursuing  their 

pleaded  their  country's  cause.     It  was  det^-  march,  thousands  died  of  privation,  and  many 

mined  to  hold  a  more  general  council,  which  met  more  lost  their  horses.    Had  th^  Turks  then 

at  Germont,  Nov.  1095,  and  where  IVench,  Qcet-  vigoroiudy  assailed  them,  they  would  have  been 

mans,  Italians,  and  others  were  present    Tlie  destroyed.    Antioch  was  b^ieged,  and  taken 

pope's  eloquence  was  so  effectual  that  the  mul-  afler  many  months,  but  less  through  crusading 

titude exclaimed : "  €k>d  wills  it  t  Grod  wills  it!"  valor  than  by  the  treachery  of  a  citizen,  June, 

when  he  declared  the  holy  war  was  oommanded  1098.    Here  the  victors  were  besieged  in  their 
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turn  bj  a  great  Mussnlman  army,  gathered  from  host.    Saladin  aided  the  beakped  from  whlMM^ 

different  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  had  fail-  and  this  contest  was  waged  for  almost  two 

ed  to  take  Edessa,  where  Baldwin,  brother  of  years.    The  German  emperor  had  oisaidaed  a 

Godfrey,  had  established  a  principality.     The  great  army,  better  provided,  disciplined^  aod  fed 

crusaders  were  apparently  on  the  eve  of  destmc-  than  any  previons  cmsading  force.     This  umf 

tion,  when  they  were  saved  by  a  revival  of  the  marched  by  the  nsual  overland  route.     In  Am 

enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  their  nndertakinff  Minor  they  defeated  the  Turks,  bnt  not  vitbost 

had  originated.    It  was  declared  that  the  steel  experiencing  heavy  losses.     Fk^eric  lost  Ui 

head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  Savioar  was  life  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Calycadnmii 

found  under  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Syria,  after  which  little  was  done  by  bis  army, 

and  its  possession  was  regarded  as  an  assurance  the  relics  of  which  finally  reached  Acre.  Msm- 

of  that  victory  which  the  invaders  won  soon  at-  time,  Richard  I.  of  En^^and   (Henzy  baiim 

ter,  the  Mussulman  forces  being  destroyed  or  died  in  1189)  and  Philip  Angostoa  had  anivM 

driven  off.    This  victory  was  ^the  consequence  with  their  forces  at  Acre,  which  sorrendeiei 

of  dissensions  amon^  the  Mussulmans.    Months  (1191),   the    cmsaders,  in  violation  of  tbdr 

elapsed  before  the  original  purpose  was  resumed,  word,  butchering  6,000  Mossolmans  who  hid 

and  then  bnt  21,500  soldiers  marched  upon  Je-  been  left  in  their  hands  as  hostages.     FUi^ 

rusalem,  1,500  only  being  mounted.    Meeting  Augustus  soon  withdrew  from   the  cmsads^ 

with  no  resistance,  they  arrived  before  the  holy  alienated  and  disgusted  by  Richard^a  arrogaaee; 

city,  which,  though  valiantly  defended,  fell  into  but  he  left  a  portion  of  his  army  to  aid  tkil 

their  hands  after  a  siege  that  closed  with  an  leader,  who  marched  toward  Jaffa,  defcatiif 

assaults,  and  a  massacre  of  almost  unequalled  Saladin  on  his  way  in  a  pitched  battle.    Jirib 

atrocity.    Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  first  was  abandoned  to  him,  bat  this  was  nearly  tki 

head  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1099.  term  of  his  cmsading  career.    He  wished  to 

This  event  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  proceed  inmiediately  to  Jemsalem,   bnt 

crusade,  though  the  war  between  Christians  thwarted,  and  2  months  were  lost.     The 

and  Mussulmans  was  continued,  involving  the  saders  then  marched  to  Ramla,  near 

destruction  of  new  immense  hosts  of  Germans,  lem,  but  were  forced  to  DeQI  back.     The 

Italians,  and  French,  under  the  duke  of  Bavaria  year  Richard  resumed  operations,  and  the  city 

and  others.    When  Edessa  fell  into  the  hands  might  have  been  taken  if  the  enterprise  had 

of  the  Turks,   1145,  Christendom  was  again  been  vigorously  pushed.    Why  it  was  not,  ii 

aroused,  and  listened  readily  to  the  entreaties  unknown.    Richard  retreated  to  the  sesreoait 

for  assistance  that  came  from  the  East.     St.  His  last  act  was  to  relieve  Jaffa,  which  Salafia 

Bernard  preached  a  second  crusade  in  France,  had  assailed.   A  truce  was  agreed  to^  <hi  teiai 

Germany,  and  elsewhere.    Louis  VII.  of  France  quite  as  favorable  as  the  Christians  oonld  biiv« 

and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany  assumed  the  cross,  expected,  access  to  the  holy  places  at  JeroaakBi 

Tlie  emperor  led  an  immense  force  by  the  old  being  allowed  by  Saladin.    Thns  terminaled 

route  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  Constant!-  the  3d  crusade.    The  4th  was  of  an  exoeptioail 

nople,  meeting  with  the  usual  Greek  treachery,  character.    Intended  though  it  was  to  ii^on 

He  passed  into  Asia,  but  soon  lost  more  than  the  Mussulmans,  probably  it  did  more  to  enaUi 

four-fiflhs  of  his  army,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  Turks  to  establish  themselves  pennanen4j 

Greeks  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.    Conrad  in  Europe  than  any  other  event.     An  attcnfl 

made  his  way  to  Nice,  at  the  head  of  a  small  made  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  after  the  expi- 

force,  where  he  found  Louis  ^ith  his  army,  ration  of  the  truce  between  Richard  and  Si^ 

After  a  variety  of  adventures,  in  which  the  din,  had  little  success  out  of  Germanj.     Tnat 

French  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  emperor  and  that  country  bands  of  nobles  and  others  pco- 

king  reached  Palestine,  and  with  the  fragments  ceeded  to  Palestine,  where  they  served  to  keep 

of  their  armies,  aided  by  the  templars,  hospi-  up  the  remains  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  freqncB^ 

tallers,  and  forces  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  be-  ly  defeating  the  Turks,  but  accomplishing  mih 

sieged  Damascas,  where  they  failed  completely,  thing  of  consequence.    In  1200.  Innocent  IDLi 

Tlie  monarchs  returned  to  Europe.    For  some  an  able  and  a^^iring  pope,  resolved  to  get  Uf 

years  the  Christians  in  Palestine  aefended  them-  a  new  crusade.     The  eloquence  of  Foalq[Mi 

selves  with  success  against  the  Mussulmans,  but  of  Neuilly  was  employed  to  excite  enthnsiafl% 

the  rise  of  the  celebrated  Saladin  to  power  in  and  with  considerable  success.   The  4th  cnaait 

Egypt  and  Syria  was  fatal  to  their  cause.    De-  was  now  conunenced.    It  was  mainlT  F^endi 

fea'ted  in  the  battle  of  Hattinor  Tiberias,  1187,  in  its  character  and  composition.     The  coonti 

tliey  surrendered  even  Jerusalem  to  Saladin  soon  -of  Champagne,  Bloi&  and  Flanders,  and  Simoa 

after  that  event.  Tyre  was  the  only  place  of  any  de  Montfort,  were  tne  principal  Icwdera.    Ihs 

consequence  which  they  retained.   The  news  of  marquis  of  Montferrat^  in  Italy,  acted  with  thco^ 

the  fall  of  Jerusalem  caused  much  excitement  and  was  followed  by  many  Italians.     The  crfr 

in  the  West.    A  Sd  crusade  was  resolved  upon,  sading  spirit  extended  to  Germany  and  Hw> 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  gary,  in  the  latter  country  the  king  aasamiM 


tine,  and  Acre  was  besieged  by  an  immense    tine  by  sea.  For  a  reasonable  compenaatkn  tbi 
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Venetians  engaged  to  transport  a  large  army :  It  was  not  until  1228  that  the  emperor  went 
bat  when,  in  1202,  the  crosaders  assemblea  to  Palestine  with  a  small  force,  he  being  then 
at  Venice,  thej  could  not  pay  the  sum  named,  excommunicate,  the  effect  of  which  was  much 
whereupon  it  was  agreed  &at  they  should,  to  weaken  his  offensive  power.  Yet  he  did 
in  Ueu  of  money,  aid  the  Venetians  to  subdue  much,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  revolted.  This,  which  the  Christians  were  to  be  allowed  to 
tiiough  not  under  the  command  of  their  chie^  visit  Jerusalem  freely,  and  Bethlehem,  Naza- 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  in  defiance  of  reth,  and  other  places  were  made  over  to  them. 
papal  prohibition,  they  accomplished.  The  He  was  permitted  to  visit  the  church  of  the 
Venetians  were  commanded  by  the  doge,  Enrico  sepulchre,  from  the  altar  of  which  he  took  the 
Dandolo,  then  nearly  blind,  and  98  years  old.  crown,  and  put  it  on  his  head.  Thus  the  6th 
Montferrat  then  joined  them  again.  Here  the  crusade  was  brought  to  an  honorable  termina- 
oombined  forces  entered  into  an  agreement  with  tion,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  in 
Alexis,  son  of  the  deposed  Byzantine  emperor,  1229.  The  foUv  of  the  Christians  soon  led  to 
Isaac  Angelus,  to  restore  the  fallen  monarch  to  the  loss  of  all  the  good  that  Frederic  had  gain- 
his  throne.  The  opposition  of  the  pope  to  this  ed  for  them.  They  quarrelled,  and  some  of  the 
singular  undertaking  had  little  effect.  The  ex-  independent  Mussulman  rulers  were  thereby 
pemtion  proc^led  to  Constantinople,  which  encouraged  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty, 
was  taken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son  were  and  were  successful  in  their  warfare.  Again 
.  ndsed  to  the  throne.  8oon,  however,  dissen-*  Europe  was  filled  with  complaints.  A  6th  cru-> 
sions  broke  out  between  the  parties  to  the  al-  sade  was  proclaimed,  but  with  no  good  result ; 
liance.  The  restored  princes  were  compelled  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  resolved  to  be  before- 
to  fight  their  restorers,  but  against  their  will,  hand  with  his  enemies,  entered  Palestine,  and 
and  with  no  good  to  themselves ;  for  the  Greeks  drove  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem.  Hereupon, 
hated  them,  overthrew  them,  and  placed  an-  the  nobility  in  England  and  France,  in  1238, 
other  member  of  their  flEunily  on  the  throne,  resolved  to  go  to  me  relief  of  Palestine.  Hie 
Isaac  died  of  terror^  and  Alexis  was  slain.  IVench.undervariousleaders,  arrived  there  first, 
The  crusaders,  affectmg  to  be  the  champions  and  achieved  some  brilliant  successes.  These 
of  the  dead  princes,  waged  succes^ul  war  with  were  followed  by  reverses  and  dissensions,  and 
the  new  emperor,  besieged  and  took  Constanti-  most  of  the  French  left  the  country.  The  English 
nople,  which  they  pillaged,  and  established  a  then  arrived,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
Latin  empire,  the  territory  conquered  being  di-  brother  of  Henry  HI.,  who  was  well  received  by 
Tided  between  the  Venetians  and  their  western  all  the  Christians,  whose  affairs  he  completely 
associates.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  crusade  re^tablished.  Jerusalem  and  most  of  the  Latin 
was  to  weaken  the  principal  barrier  against  kingdom  were  ceded  to  them,  and  numerous  cap- 
Mussulman  progress  westward,  so  that  when  tives  were  released.  Cornwall  then  departed, 
the  new  Turkish  power  was  established  in  Asia  having  effected  a  great  service,  and  the  6th  cm- 
Minor  it  experienced  but  moderate  resistance  sade,  Uke  the  6tli,  was  brought  to  an  honorable 
from  the  side  of  Byzantium.  The  5th  cm-  end  in  1240.  The  7th  crusade  grew  out  of  that 
sade,  1216,  was  the  work  of  Innocent  IH.,  vast  Mongol  movement  which  terrified  the 
and  was  Joined  by  Hungarians,  Italians,  Ger-  world  in  the  13th  century.  The  Kharizmian 
mans,  English,  and  French.  Aiidrew  H.,  king  horde,  flying  before  the  Mongols,  sought  refuge 
of  Hungary,  led  a  large  army  to  Pdestine,  in  Egypt,  but  were  persuaded  by  the  sultan  to 
and,  in  connection  with  the  dukes  of  Austria  attack  Palestine.  They  entered  that  country, 
and  Bavaria,  made  one  campaign,  when  he  re-  and,  in  1242,  stormed  Jerusalem,  perpetrating 
turned  home.  The  Germans  remained,  and  horrors  equal' to  those  which  had  marked  its 
having  been  joined  by  others,  they  transferred  Christian  conquest  in  1099.  Christians  andMus- 
the  war  to  Egypt  (1218).  Damietta  was  be-  sulmans  were  compelled  to  league  against  them, 
sieged  and  taken,  and  the  crusaders  received  but  Hiey  were  crushed  by  the  savages  and  their 
large  reinforcements  from  England,  France,  Egyptian  allies.  Acre  became  the  refuge  of 
and  Italy.  The  Mnwmlmans  now  offered  Je-  the  remnants  of  the  Christians,  and  was  the 
rusalem,  and  even  all  Palestine,  to  the  victors,  only  place  of  importance  left  to  the  cross.  The 
on  condition  that  they  shoula  leave  Egypt^  Ehanzmians  were  soon  destroyed  or  expelled 
and  most  of  them  were  for  accepting  terms  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  now  held 
so  favorable,  and  which  embraced  all  that  the  Jerusalem,  These  events  had  the  usual  effect 
first  crusades  had  been  intended  to  gain.  But  on  Europe.  At  the  council  of  Lyons  (1245),  a 
the  papal  legate,  and  the  templars  and  hospi-  7th  crusade  was  proclaimed.  It  was  chiefly 
tallers,  who  were  joined  by  the  Italian  leaders,  to  France  and  England  that  the  efforts  for  for- 
were  able  to  bnng  about  the  rejection  of  warding  it  were  confined ;  for  though  the  king 
<the  offer.  After  a  delay  of  months  the  cm-  of  Norway  took  liie  cross,  he  never  drew  his 
saders  advanced  upon  Cairo,  but  the  expedition  sword  in  its  cause,  and  Germany  and  Italy 
tfailed  entirely,  and  they  were  glad  to  humble  were  not  in  a  state  to  afford  any  assistance. 
themselves  before  the  sultan,  who  allowed  them  Louis  IX.  of  France,  known  as  St.  Louis,  was 
to  leave  the  country.  The  pope,  Honoriua  the  leader.  A  large  army  was  assembled  at 
nL,  attributed  the  failure  to  the  emperor  Fred-  Cvprus,  whence,  after  a  long  delay,  ^>  proceed- 
erio  n.,  who  had  not  kept  his  crowding  vow,  ed  to  Egypt.    The  English  joined  it  there.    At 
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first)  the  crusaders  were  yictorions.  Damietta  'became  the  soenB  of  a  sweeping  massacre.  Hm 
was  taken,  and  they  directed  their  steps  to  he  was  struck  down  bj  discKase^  and  hia  foOow- 
Cairo.  Mansonra  fell  before  them,  but  the  rash  ers  died  in  great  numbers.  Hia  life  waa  afc- 
behavior  of  some  of  the  French  leaders  caused  tempted  by  an  assassin.  On  his  recoTery,  aea- 
them  to  pay  dearly  for  the  victory.  The  £gyp-  ing  that  success  could  not  be  looked  for,  he  eoo- 
tians  resisted  bravely  and  skilfully.  Communi-  eluded  a  truce  of  10  years  with  the  anltan,  and 
cation  between  the  invaders  and  Damietta,  the  departed  for  his  own  country ;  and  ao  endad 
base  of  their  operations,  was  cut  off.  They  the  last  crusade,  177  years  from  the  time  tha 
were  shut  up  in  their  camp,  where  sickness  and  first  had  been  preached.  Gregory  X.  soodit 
famine  thinned  their  number.  Attempting  to  to  evoke  a  9th,  but  with  no  succeas.  In  liw 
retreat,  they  were  utterly  routed,  and  tne  king  Tripoli,  on  the  rhosnician  coast,  the  last  fief  ol 
and  his  brothers,  with  many  nobles  and  knights,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  waa  taken  by  SoHsi 
became  captives.  The  rest  of  tbe  army  were  Kelaoun.  Inl291  the  remnants  of  that  kingdon 
skughtered,  30,000  fsdling  in  aU.  The  king  and  fell  into  his  hands  without  resistance,  aayeAcn^ 
his  companions  were  fimdly  released,  but  not  which  he  besieged  at  the  head  of  an  OTerwhefaa- 
nntil  they  had  experienced  many  dangers.  Da-  ing  force.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitaoti 
mietta  was  ^iven  up,  and  large  sums  were  withdrew,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  8  militair  cr- 
promised  to  the  victors.  Most  of  the  survivors  ders,  and  some  others,  defended  it  resolntcSy  to 
regarded  the  crusade  as  at  an  end,  and  departed  the  last.  The  city  was  stormed,  and  the  da- 
from  a  land  which  had  received  them  so  rough-  fenders  massacred,  or  sold  into  emTery ;  60,000 
ly.  Not  so  Louis,  a  man  of  great  conscientious-  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  taken,  prob^d^y 
ness.  He  went  to  Acre^  and  determined  to  an  exaggeration. — ^The  most  important  woria 
remain  in  Palestine.  This  resolution  he  main-  treating  specially  of  the  crusades  are  the  QmiU 
tained  for  4  years,  exerting  himself  strenu-  J}eiperIranea8,$iM0rimtdUumJEkpeditwmuik 
ously  for  the  Christian  cause,  fortifying  sev-  et.RegniIVaneorumJIiera9olymitan* 
eral  places,  and  preserving  union  among  the  variii  Soriptaribvs  Litterit  eommendaia^  edewU 
Christians.  Compelled  by  the  condition  of  Jaeoho  Bongarm  (2  vols,  fol.,  HanoTer,  1611 ; 
France  to  return  there  in  1254,  his  departure  this  is  a  collection  of  the  andent  hiatoriea  of  tha 
was  followed  by  Christian  dissensions.  IHie  crusades,  the  principal  of  which  are  alao  foond, 
templars  and  hospittdlers  made  open  war  on  translated  into  French,  in  Gmzot^aCbtiee^taadki 
each  other.  The  Egyptians,  having  extended  fnhMirearelat\f9dThUU>iTedeFraneey^yjiSEt^ 
tlieir  power  over  the  Syrian  Mussulmans,  now  Esprit  de»  eroitadea  (Paria,  1780)  ;  Ghoisaiu 
fell  on  the  Christians.  The  war  lasted  for  years,  Daillecourt,  De  V influence  dee  oroieaaee  emr  VHai 
and  was  characterized  by  constantly  occurring  dee  peuplei  en  Europe  (Paria,  1810) ;  ICiehaBd, 
Christian  reverses,  in  spite  of  the  valor  of  the  Hi9UnredeBer<n8adee(^mB^  1818-^2) ;  Heereo, 
losing  party,  never  more  heroically  displayed  an  essay,  Ueber  den  EiT\flue»  der  jtremm^ 
than  in  that  dismal  time.  At  length  the  Latin  (GOttingen,  1808);  Wilken,  GeechiekUder Kree^ 
principality  of  Antioch  fell  in  1268,  myriads  mge  (Leipsio,  1807-'82) ;  Haken.  GemdUe  dtt 
of  Christians  being  slain,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Ereuteilge  (Frankfort,  1808-^20) ;  SporsGhiD, 
Nothing  was  left  but  Acre.  For  the  last  time  Oeachichte  oerEreuee&ge  ^ip|8io,  1848  et  Mf.); 
Europe  was  moved  to  serious  exertion,  and  the  Kavarrete,  IHeeertacion  huUtriea  eobre  la  putte 
8th  crusade  was  undertaken.  Louis  IX.,  undis-  fftte  tuvieran  los  EspalleUs  en  lae  ouerrae  ae  «^ 
couroged  by  his  Egyptian  failure,  assembled  a  tramaro  o  delae  erutadae  (Madrid,  1816);  aaii 
large  force,  which  smled  in  1270.  He  landed  in  also  Mills^s  "  History  of  the  Crusadea**  rLondoo, 
nortliem  Africa,  near  Tunis,  influenced  by  a  false  1819),  the  latter  volumee  of  Gibboira  *' De- 
report  of  the  dey^s  conversion  to  Christianity,  dine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emnire,^  and 
and  the  hope  of  securing  him  OS  an  ally.  He  met  Procter^s  ^' Histoiy  of  the  Cmaadea '  (Londoo^ 
with  no  firm  resistance  in  the  field,  but  the  1854). 

light  troops  of  the  Moors  harassed  tlie  French        CRT7SENST0LPE,  Magnub  Jacob,  a  pepolar 

exceedingly.    Sickness  raged  in  the  invading  Swedish  author,  bom  at  Jdnkdping,  ICarcn  11, 

ranks,  and  after  crowds  of  brave  soldiers  and  1795.    He  published  8  novels  u  1821,  whidi 

illustrious  nobles  had  fallen,  the  king  himself  were  followed   in  1828  by  a  political  work 

died.    The  French  immediately  gave  up  tbe  cru-  {Poliiuika  &eigier\  in  which  he  eulogized  nYaX 

sade;  but  they  had  been  joined  by  a  band  of  Eng-  he  termed  the  era  of  liberty,  extending  from 

lish  auxiliaries,  headed  by  Prince  Edward,  after-  1719  to  1772.    In  concert  wiu  ^jerta  he  be- 

ward  Edward  I.,  and  these  immediately  resolved  came  in  the  aame  year  editor  of  an  oppoeitioB 

to  proceed  to  Palestine.    Spending  the  winter  political  paper,  but  the  two  collaboratom  aooo 

in  Sicily,  they  sailed  for  Acre  in  the  spring  of  separateo,  each  to  found  a  Journal  of  his  owil 

1271,  the  last  expedition  of  the  kind  that  ever  ^jerta  established  the  ^/t^^^^*^^  which  atDI 

reached  that  place.    The  force  was  only  1,000  exists,  advocating  extreme  democratic  ide^ 

strong,  but  the  name  of  Plantogenet  was  great  while  Crusenstolpe  became  editor,  in  1880^  of 

in  the  East.    Sultan  Boudocdar,  who  had  been  tlie  Fddeme$landety  m  which  he  renonncad  thi 

so  successful  over  tlie  Christians,  immediately  liberal  principles  which  he  had  formerly  maiBr 

retreated.    Edward  managed  to  asssemble  7,000  tained,  and  which  ceased  when  the  P^^tronjii 

men,  with  which  force  he  defeated  a  large  Mus-  of  government  was  withdravm  from  U  in  180. 

Bulman  army,  and  then  stormed  Nazareth,  which  In  1884  appeared  his  Skildringar  icr  iU  imn>ff 
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dageM  hiitoria,  a  piquant  melange  of  troth  and  stitate  one  of  the  classes  of  the  primary  di- 

poetry  on  qaestions  of  social  order,  which  pass-  vision  articulata  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 

ed  through  many  editions ;  and  subsequently  he  the  term  malacMtraca  has  been  retained  for  one 

Eurchased  the  Tessin  library,  celebrated  for  its  great  section  of  the  class,  while  another  is  caUed 

istorical  manuscripts,  from  which  he  took  his  tiie  entomastraca^  or  shelled  insects.    The  sub« 

materialsfor  hisP(9rt^init7/^(5yol8.,  1887~45)j  diYisions  of  these  sections  are  variously  pre- 

and  for   his  Eutorkh  tafla  of  Oustav  IV.  sented  by  different  authorities.    Those  of  the 

Adolph^s/brstal^/haddorilSST).  For  one  of  his  malacostraca,  as  given  by  IGlne-Edwards,  are 

works,  StdUningar  oeh  firhdManden^  which  re-  generally  adopted.    They  are  as  follows : 
fleeted  upon  the  government,  he  was  imprisoned  i.  EyM  onp^dunciu,  and  movable, 

for  8  years,  a  condemnation  that  resulted  in  sev-        ^^'^'^     , «    v     -  .v  .*  4  n.^  v 

1     •  1     X  _s  4.        T      -loj/v  J   xi       1^  ( Brtchyourt,  short-tailed— OS  crabs, 

end  Violent  riots.     In  1840  appeared  the   Ist  2>«capo(2a.  •{  Ajiomoura^  hermit  crabs,  <ke. 

vol.  of  his  most  successful  work,  Morianen  (6  (Macroara,long-talled— as  lobsters,  shrimps,  Ae. 

vols.,  Stockholm,  184^44)  a  romimtic  descrip-  8tomapoda.\  If^lli^pl^^rnM. ludfer.  Ac 
tion  of  the  history  of  Sweden  during  the  Hoi-  u^  jp^^  ^^^gOe  and  immovable. 

Stein-Gottorp  dynasty.     This,  as  well  as  many  ilmpM/>o<2a--«8gammaras,Ao^haTiiig  feet  simple  and  daw- 

of  his  subsequent  novels,  has  been  translated  x«iS3^iio-«iept«n.M.,*a 

into  lierman.  /sopo<2(i— as  onlscus  or  wood-lonae,  armadillo,  Sbo. 

ORUSIUS,  OsBisTiAN  Attottst,  a  German  xhe  entomostraca  are  divided  by  the  same 

theologian  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Leuna,  near  authority  into  the 
Merseburg,  Jan.  10, 1716,  died  in  Leipsic,  Oct.        ort««.  Brakchxopoiu. 

18, 1775.    He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  where  PAyUop<Kra— a8apiu,&c 

ho  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  time  of  his  Cf<tdocwa^-*»  daphnia,  Ac 

death.    He  was  among  the  Dri^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^.^    ^Jg»~<^  P^orn. 

of  the  reigning  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wol^  OMr^nxf »-as  oTpiis;  Ac 
which  he  challenge  at  once  in  the  name  of  Haurxllata  (soetorial  crastaeeans). 

reason  and  fkith,  asserting  its  incompatibility  ^^wi^ormes— extremities  long  and  slender,  adapted  for 

with  Christian  dogmas ;  and  he  sought  to  estab-  ^WpAonos^lMrta-^xtremltles  not  adapted  for  walking, 

lish  a  new  philosophical  scheme  which  should  Z«rfkv(^(0ri}M*--extreinltlesriidlment«r7. 

be  perfectiv  orthcHJoz.    Philosophy  is  in  his  The  Crustacea  are  fhrnished  with  organs  of  rea- 

idew  the  whole  body  of  rational  troths,  whose  piration  fitted,  unlike  those  of  the  other  artion- 

objects  are  eternal,  and  is  divided  into  logic,  Iata,for  use  beneath  the  sur&ceofthe  water;  and 

metaphysics,  and  disciplinary  or  practical  phi-  they  are  provided  with  a  shdl  which  is  either  a 

losophy.    He  subordinated  uie  sonolastic  prin-  horny  tegument,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shrimp,  or 

ciple  of  contradiction  to  that  of  oonceptibility  a  calcareous  crost,  as  in  the  lobster — not  stony 

(  Gedenhbarhei^^  founded  logic  upon  psychology,  like  those  of  tiie  moUusca.    It  is  in  fact  an  exter- 

attributed  to  the  soul  fundamental  faculties  ana  nal  articulated  skeleton  secreted  from  their  own 

a  liberty  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Deity,  bodies,  and  periodically  thrown  off  and  renewed 

and  made  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  by  the  growth  of  a  new  shell.    In  casting  its 

consist  in  an  inward  constraint  and  inclination  shield  the  animal  is  said  to  first  pine  away  and 

of  the  understanding,  the  guaraotee  of  the  troth-  become  smaller,  until  at  last  it  readily  slips  out 

fulness  of  which  exists  in  the  divine  veracity,  of  its  covering.    Lobsters  have  been  known, 

These  views  are  Cartesian ;  and  in  regarding  when  captured,  to  effect  their  escape  by  thus 

time  and  space  not  as  substances  but  as  modes  of  slipping  out  ana  leaving  their  shell  in  the  hands 

the  divine  existence  C^rusius  n)proached  the  tiie-  of  tne  astonished  fisherman.    Sometimes  when 

ones  of  Clarke  and  Newton.  His  doctrines  found  caught  Hiey  voluntarilv  cast  off  a  limb  by  which 

many  adherents,  and  were  especially  combated  they  are  held,  and  which  they  often  can  very 

by  Plattner.   Though  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  well  spare,  having  always  at  least  4  pairs  beside 

mystical  views  are  mingled  with  tiiem,  they  are  a  pair  of  daws.    In  some  genera  they  are  so 

the  product  of  acute  thought,  and  were  esteemed  numerous  that  the  animals  i^proximate  to  the 

by  Kant  among  the  happiest  attempts  that  had  myriopoda.    A  lost  limb  too  is  replaced,  sain- 

been  made  in  philosophy.    The  most  important  ing  in  growth  at  each  moulting,  while  the  body 

of  his  publications  are :  Bntwurf  der  nothwend'  is  unconfined.    These  orsans,  with  those  of  re&- 

^enF<9r7itt;^t0aArMte»(Ldpsic,'1745);Zo^  piration,  and  the  tail  also,  are  supported  by 

Oder  weg  zur  Getcinheit  und  Zuverldsngkeit  der  the  body ;  the  antenna  or  feelers,  eyes,  and 

mentchliehen  Erhenntnm  (Leipsic,  1747)  ;  and  mouth  belong  to  the  head.   The  organs  of  sight 

Anleitung  iiber  nat&rUehe  Beg^fenheiten  or-  and  touch  are  remarkably  well  developed ;  and 

dentlieh  und  varHehtig  eu  denken  (Leipsic,  it  is  not  a  littie  interesting  to  find  in  those  very 

1774).  andent  representatives  ra  iiim  dass,  the  trilo- 

CRUSTACEA.  The  name  ftakaxwrrpaKa  was  bites,  whose  period  of  existence  was  as  remote 

given  by  Aristotie  to  the  soft-shellea  aquatic  as  that  of  the  formation  of  the  older  silurian 

animals,  as  the  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  dno.,  to  rocks,  the  same  peculiarities  and  perfection  in 

distinguish  this  group  fi'om  the  harder  shelled  the  stracture  of  the  eye  as  are  seen  in  the  highly 

•nimJa,  which  he  called  oorpcucodcpfui,  or  tes-  complicated  organization  of  that  of  the  fiy  aiul 

moUn   a  of  our  present  system  of  the  buttei^  of  tibe  present  day.  The  organs  of 

In  ir^is  system  the  crostaoeaoon-  hearing,  it  ia  thou^^ti  may  be  detected  in  some 
TOL.  VI. — 8 
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of  the  genera  of  the  decapoda,  and  the  habits  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.    This  aotiTe  littk 
of  many  of  the  cmstacea  seem  to  implj  the  shrimpis  thought  bj  the  workmen  to  oontiibate 
possession  of  the  sense  of  smell.    The  shelly  tothepnrity  of  the  brine.   Sotao,  like  the  fresh- 
covering  corresponds  in  its  protuberances  and  water  cyclops,  sustain  intense  cold  without  in- 
depressions  to  the  form  of  the  important  organs  jury,  being  sometimes  frozen  into  the  ice,  aad 
of  the  body  within.    The  progressive  motion  coming  out  on  its  melting  as  active  as  erw. 
of  the  animals  is  sometimes  by  walking,  some-  Many  are  parasites,  as  the  lemeaa,  and  ire 
times  side  wise,  backward,  or  forward — ^by  dimb-  classed  by  themselyes  by  some  natoraliflta,  with 
ing,  as  seen  in  their  progress  over  the  weeds  the  name  epuoa.    The  Itmeanmnia  fnonilaru 
and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  water — by  infests  the  nead  of  the  sprat^  attaching  itsdf 
swimming,  and  also  by  leaping.    The  lobster,  near  the  eye.    It  is  Inminons  in  the  dtf  k,  and 
dumsy  as  he  appears,  ana  loaded  with  his  the  fishermen  sav  that  a  shoal  of  sprats  is  of* 
heavy  claws,  is  often  seen  to  dart  backward  ten  headed  by  those  thus  infested,  which  they 
by  suddenly  flapping  his  tail  toward  the  tho-  call  lantern  sprats.    The  cod  also,  and  other 
rax,  throwing  himself  a  distance  of  more  than  large  fish  of  our  deep  waters,  have  their  pan- 
20  feet  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  or  a  dol-  sitical  Crustacea.    The  limuli,  or  king  craM»  or 
phin.    By  the  perfection  of  his  sight  he  can  *^  horse-shoes,^'  common  upon  our  coast,  are 
oart  like  a  mouse  directly  into  his  hole,  scarcely  placed  by  Milne-Edwards  in  a  sub-olass,  which 
large  enough  to  admit  his  body.    The  young  he  calls  xiphatura.    It  differs  frx>m  the  other 
shrimps  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  are  often  seen  genera  by  having  no  organs  for  conveying  food 
along  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  as  ob-  to  the  mouth.  The  name  is  from  f  i^or,  a  swoid, 
served  by  Foley  in  his  *^  Natural  Theology,"  skip-  with  reference  to  the  lono^  pointedjSpear-like 
ping  into  the  air  in  such  numbers  that  they  re*  appendage  usually  called  the  tail.     This  is  nsfd 
semblo  a  cloud  or  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  by  the  natives  of  Uie  Moluccas  to  point  their 
edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  half  a  yard,  weapons.    A  buckler  entirely  hidea  from  view 
The  trilobites  were  fitted  by  their  organization  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  animal  as  he  mow 
for  swimming  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  tho  along  upon  the  sand,  or  in  the  water  npon  the 
water,  and  with  the  back  downward.    Like  the  bottom.    They  are  found  as  fossils  in  the  atraU 
crustacean  insect,  the  wood-louse,  they  possess-  of  the  cool  and  Jura  formations  of  Europe. — ^Tha 
ed  tho  faculty  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  cmstacea  furnish  a  great  number  of  species  that 
as  a  defence  against  attack  from  above.    The  are  much  esteemed  as  food  bv  man,  as  the  lob- 
orustacea  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  salt  sters,  crabs,  shrimp,  prawn,  dec.,  and  the  hod- 
water;  some  species,  however,  live  in  lakes  nessof  capturing  them  is  extensively  puianed 
and  rivers,  and  a  few  upon  the  land.    Some  of  along  the  shores  where  they  abound.     Lob- 
them  are  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  sters  and  crabs  ore  caught  in  pots^  or  tn^is  of 
the  lobsters;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  verv  basket  work,  made  like  the  wire  monse-tr^i 
small.    The  salt  water  is  almost  filled  with  with  conical  openings  that  admit  the  entraoee 
varieties  of  them  so  minute  that  they  are  rarely  but  not  the  exit  of  the  animals.    These  are  simk 
observed,  and  it  is  said  that  a  portion  taken  up  upon  the  ledges  of  rock  along  the  coast,  after 
at  random  will  always  be  found  to  contain  a  being  baited  with  refuse  fish,  each  trap  having 
number  of  them.    Numerous  species  furnish  one  end  of  a  line  attached  to  it  while  the  other 
food  for  man,  and  all  are  preyed  upon  by  the  is  fastened  to  a  fioating  buoy.    The  fishermen 
inhabiCants  of  tho  deep.    Some  species  of  the  visit  the  traps  daily,  draw  them  up,  and  tak- 
whale  subsist  upon  minute  cmstacea  drawn  in  ing  out  the  animals,  sink  them  again.     Im- 
swarmsintotheirhuge  mouths,  and  caught  in  the  mense  quantities  are  oau^^t  on  the  coasts  of 
fibrous  web  that  lines  them,  while  the  water  is  Norway  and  Scotland  for  the  English  marked 
^ected.  Many  of  the  terrestrial  cmstacea,  as  the  where  thoy  are  carried  alive,  being  kept  in  per- 
land  crabs,  are  said  to  visit  the  sea  periodically  forated  ^^cars^'  like  small  boats,  snnk  to  the 
to  deposit  their  spawn.    Thoy  burrow  also  in  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  same  as 
the  mud  and  in  damp  places,  and  their  gills  are  are  used  by  our  fishermen.    The  northern  mar* 
always  moist    The  oniscus,  or  wood-louse,  has  kets  of  this  country  are  supplied  with  lohsten 
no  such  arrangement  of  the  gills,  and  is  conse-  from  Massachusetts  bay,  alx>ut  200,000  being 
quently  confined  to  damp  places.   Some  species  taken  annually.    They  have  been  caught  weiah* 
of  tho  anomoura  or  hermit  crabs,  known  also  as  ing  28  lbs.,  but  the  average  size  is  about  4  Iml 
soldier  crabs,  are  found  living  in  the  sea,  and  On  being  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  nato- 
others  upon  the  land.   Their  singular  habits  are  rol  black  or  dark  color  of  the  shell  is  changed 
noticed  in  the  article  Obab.    Tho  entomostraca  into  red  by  the  solution  of  the  bluieh  black  pig- 
are  mostly  fresh-water  insects,  many  of  them  ment  diffused  tlirough  the  t^ment  and  the 
microscopic.   They  subsist  upon  animalcules  and  substitution  of  a  red-colored  ou,  which  is  insol- 
microscopio  plants.    In  their  progress  from  the  uble  in  water.    Lobsters  are  commonly  boiled 
egg  to  matiurity  some  of  Uiem,  as  the  cyclops,  before  thoy  are  offered  in  the  market,  thoog|i 
undergo  curious  transformations.    Some  live  in  it  is  customary  in  some  places  to  sell  them  alive 
salt  water,  and  one  species,  the  hranchipus  staff*  to  insure  tlieir  freshness.    They  are  kept  maoj 
luiZis,  called  also  the  brine  worm,  lives  in  the  con-  days  by  having  tlie  gills  always  moisteneOi 
centratod  solutions  of  salt,  such  as  those  of  the  Crabs  are  taken  nearer  the  shore  than  lohsten^ 
brine  pans  of  salt  works,  which  contain  2  lbs.  and  many  of  those  which  live  upon  the  land  are 
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much  esteemed  as  articles  of  food.  Those  caught  brittle  texture.    Its  hardness  is  2.5;  sp.  gr.  8. 

in  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay  are  prefeired  It  cleaves  in  8  directions,  2  of  which  are  reet- 

in  tibeir  soft  state,  ana  are  regarded  as  great  angular.  It  oconrs  in  veins  in  gneiss  with  pTrites 

Inxnries.    In  Enrope,  where  they  are  also  a  and  galena,  and  has  been  found  at  Arksut,  in 

favorite  article  of  food,  they  are  preferred  after  West  Greenland,  and  at  Miask,  in  the  Urals, 

the  new  shell  has  become  hard.  At  the  former  place  it  constitutes  a  mass  80  feet 

ORUyEILHIER,  Jean,  a  French  physician,  thick  and  800  feet  long,  iDcluded  between  layers 

born  at  Limoges^eb.  9, 1791.    He  studied  un-  of  gneiss,  and  associated  with  argentiferous  ga- 

der  Boyer  and  Dupuytren,  was  a  professor  at  lena  and  copper  and  iron  pyrites. — See  a  p«)er 

Montpellier.  and  became  attached  to  the  fac-  oommunicated  to  the  geological  society  by  Mr. 

nlty  of  Pans  in  1826.    In  1826  he  reorganized  J.  W.  Taylor,  1866. 

the  anatomical  society,  which  in  1769  had  been  ORYPTO-CALVINI8T8,  a  name  given  in 

founded  by  Dupuytren.    The  first  part  of  his  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  to  the  &vor- 

r)ai  work  on  pathological  anatomy  (completed  ers  of  Calvinism  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their 

1842)  appeared  in  1829.  He  has  also  written  secret  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  G^neviL 

on  descriptive  anatomy,  and  on  the  anatomy  of]  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  the  name  of  the  stmo- 

the  nervous  system.  ture  in  which  the  great  exhibition  of  works  of 

CRUvELLI,  SopHiB  (Baroness  Yioibb),  a  industry  of  all  nations  was  held  in  London,  in 
German  vocalist,  bom  in  Bielefeld,  Prussia,  Aug.  1861.  It  was  erected  after  a  design  of  Mr.  (a£' 
29, 1830.  Her  family  name  is  Cmwell,  which  terward  Sir)  Joseph  Paxton,  on  tne  S.  side  of 
she  Italianized  into  Cruvelli.  Her  musical  edu-  Hyde  park,  opposite  Prince's  gate,  and  composed 
cation  was  acquired  in  Paris,  but  she  made  her  mainly  of  glass  and  iron,  with  its  floors  of  wood. 
dihit  upon  the  GUsrman  stage,  to  which  her  rep-  Its  length  was  1,861  feet ;  width  in  its  broad- 
utation  was  for  several  years  confined.  She  est  part,  466  feet ;  area,  21  acres.  It  contained 
aflerward  sang  in  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  Ital-  Illustrations  of  modem  industry  from  about 
ian  cities.  In  1862  she  made  her  first  appear-  17,000  exhibitors,  was  opened  May  1,  1861, 
ance  in  London  at  the  queen's  theatre,  then  visited  bv  over  6.000,000  people,  closed  Oct.  11| 
nnder  the  direction  of  Lumley,  and  was  success-  1861,  and  the  building  taken  down  shortly  after- 
fnl.  Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great  strength  and  ward.  A  new  and  permanent  crystal  palace  haa 
purity,  her  dramatic  powers,  youth,  beauty,  and  since  been  erected  (opened  June  10, 1864),  at  a 
commanding  person,  created  an  extraordinary  cost  of  about  £1,460,000,  8  m.  firom  London, 
enthusiasm  in  her  favor,  and  both  in  London  on  Penge  hill,  near  Sydenham,  with  splendid 
and  in  Paris,  which  she  visited  in  the  same  year,  gardens  and  waterworks,  and  arrangements  te 
she  became  perhaps  the  most  popular  singer  of  musical  and  other  public  entertainments,  and 
the  day.  The  constant  demands  upon  her  voice  containing,  beside  industrial  exhibitions,  an  ex- 
were  beginning  to  impair  its  qualitv,  when  in  the  tensive  museum  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art 
latter  part  of  1866  she  was  married  to  the  baron  and  of  minerals,  representations  of  antediluvian 
Yigier,  since  which  time  she  has  not  appeared  animals,  specimens  in  all  branches  of  zoology 
upon  the  stage.  Ahmed  Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet  and  botany,  and  other  departments  of  science. — 
Ali,  latelv  left  her  a  fortune  of  1,000,000  francs,  Crystal  palaces,  in  imitation  of  that  of  London, 
and  an  almost  equal  sum  in  diamonds.  and  for  tiie  same  purpose  of  universal  industrial 

CRUZ,  JuANA  Inez  db  la,  a  Mexican  poete^  exhibition,  were  opened  in  New  York,  July  14^ 

born  near  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1661,  died  April  1868,  in  Munich  in  1864,  and  in  Pania,  May  1, 

17,  1696.    3he  was  very  quick  at  acquiring  1866.  The  New  York  crystal  palace  was  situat- 

knowledge,  and  was  able  to  speak  and  write  ed  in  Reservoir  scjuare,  and  designed  by  Messrs. 

Latin  with  fluency.    She  was  only  about  17  Carstensen  and  Gildemeister.    The  main  build* 

when  she  resolved  to  become  a  nun,  and  enter-  ing  covered  178,000  square  feet,  galleries  in- 

ed  the  convent  of  St.  Jerome  at  Mexico,  where  duded,  with  an  additional  building  of  88,000 

she  remained  until  her  death.    During  her  life  square  feet.    It  was  composed  of  46,000  square 

she  was  called  the  '*  tenth  muse,'*  and  in  Spain,  feet  of  glass,  1,200  tons  of  cast  and  800  tons  of 

where  she  is  known  as  the  **nun  of  Mexico,"  wrought  iron,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  This 

her  poems  have  been  very  popular.    Her  writ-  beautiful  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct 

ings  have  been  collected  hi  8  vols.  4to.  6, 1868. 

CRYOLITE  (6r.  Kpvos,  ice,  and  Xc^or,  stone),  CRYSTALLINE  LENS,  a  lenticular  trans- 
a  mineral  so  named  from  its  fusibility  in  the  parent  body,  placed  between  the  aqueous  and 
flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  a  compound  of  sodium,  vitreous  humors  of  the  vertebrate  eye,  at  about 
fluorine,  and  aluminum,  and  is  used  for  the  prep-  its  anterior  tldrd;  it  is  about  4  lines  in  diame- 
aration  of  the  new  metal  aluminunu  Large  ter  and  2  in  thickness  in  man,  and  its  axis  oor- 
quantities  are  imported  into  England  for  this  responds  to  the  centre  of  tiie  pupiL  The  lens 
purpose  from  Greenland,  where  it  was  discover-  is  nat  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  me- 
ed by  a  missionary  and  carried  many  years  ago  dimn  in  which  the  eye  is  habitudly  placed, 
to  Copenhagen.  It  was  supposed  to  be  sulphate  -  being  very  flat  in  birds  of  the  highest  flignt^  and 
of  barytea,  until  examinea  by  Abilgard,  who  venr  convex  in  aquatic  mammals  and  diving 
found  it  to  contain  fluoric  acid.  EQaproth  after-  birds ;  in  fishes  it  is  almost  sphericaL  This 
ward  detected  soda.  It  is  a  snow-white  min-  most  important  refracting  stmcture  of  the  eye  is 
end,  partlaDy  transparent^  oi  vitreous  Inatre  and  imbedded  in  theanterior  portion  of  the  vitreona 
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humor,  and  is  enclosed  In  a  membranons  cap-  state,  it  would  probably  (as  we  may  inf^r  fitm 
snle,  to  which  it  is  prevented  from  adhering  its  compounds)  have  no  rival  among  nature^ 
by  the  ^^  liquid  of  Morgagni.^'  Its  structure  is  gems.  Alumina  is  the  constitoent  of  the  suh 
oomplicated,  but  it  consists,  when  fally  formed,  phire  and  ruby,  and  silica  of  quartz  crystM^ 
of  fibres  arranged  side  by  side,  and  united  into  Magnesia  also  has  its  lustrous  forms.  The  mct- 
laminffi  by  serrations  of  their  edges ;  the  fibres  als  all  crystallize.  Silica  and  alumina  combined, 
originate  in  cells ;  the  vessels  are  confined  to  the  along  with  one  or  more  of  the  idkidiea  or  eartb% 
capsule,  and  are  derived  from  the  central  artery  make  a  large  part  of  the  mineral  iDgredienta  of 
of  the  retina ;  when  hardened  in  spirit,  it  may  bo  the  globe,  its  tourmaline,  garnet,  feldspar,  and 
split  into  8  sections,  composed  of  concentric  lami-  many  other  species,  all  splendent  in  their  finer 
ii» ;  it  is  made  up  of  58  parts  of  water,  and  42  per  crystallizations ;  and  limestone,  (me  of  the  home- 
cent  of  soluble  albumen ;  the  central  parts  are  liest  of  all  the  earth's  materials,  as  we  ordinari^ 
the  densest,  and  this  property  increases  with  see  it,  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  briUiant  formi^ 
age.  Beside  its  refractive  power,  necessary  for  exceeding  in  variety  every  other  mineral  ape- 
d!^tinct  vision,  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  cies.  The  general  principles  in  the  science  of 
diauffe  in  its  place,  by  moans  of  the  ciliary  crystallography  are  the  following :  I.  A  crystii 
musde  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  surround-  is  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  symmetrically  ai^ 
ing  ciliiuy  processes,  is  the  mechanism  by  which  ranged  about  certain  imaginary  lines,  called 
the  eye  is  adapted  to  distinct  vision  at  varying  axes.  U.  A  crystal  has  an  internal  atmctiira 
distances ;  beside  the  anatomical  arrangement  which  is  directly  related  to  the  external  foniL 
of  tibe  parts,  this  view  is  rendered  more  prob-  and  the  axid  lines  or  directions.  This  interuu 
able  by  the  development  of  this  muscle  in  pre-  structure  is  most  obviously  exhibited  in  the 
daoeous  birds  which  have  a  great  range  of  vision,  property  called  cleavage.  Crystals  having  this 
and  by  the  loss  of  this  power  of  adaptation  property  split  or  deave  in  certain  directiona 
when  the  lens  of  the  human  eye  is  removed  or  cither  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  BJdi 
displaced  in  the  operation  for  cataract.  For  the  planes,  or  to  diagonals  to  them  ;  and  these  di- 
diseases  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule  and  their  rections  are  fixed  in  each  species.  In  some 
treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  cases,  cleavage  may  be  effected  by  the  fingen. 

Oataraot.  as  with  mica  and  gypsum ;  in  others,  by  means  cf 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY,  the  science  of  form  a  hammer  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  knife- 
and  structure  in  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  na-  blade,  as  in  galena,  oalcite,  finer  spar ;  in  othen, 
tore.    In  the  organic  kingdoms,  the  animal  and  it  is  indistinguishable,  as  in  quartz  and  iea 
vegetable,  each  species  has  a  specific  form  and  In  all  species,  whether  there  be  cleavage  or  not, 
Btraoture  evolved  from  the  germ  according  to  a  crystals  often  show  a  regular  internal  stmctme 
law  of  development  or  growth.    In  the  inor-  through  the  arrangement  of  impurities,  or  li^ 
ganio  kingdom  also,  which  includes  all  inorganic  internal  lines,  striations,  or  imperfections ;  an^ 
substances,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  a  spe-  when  there  has  been  a  partial  solution  or  ero- 
cifio  form  and  structure  belong  to  each  species^  sion  of  the  crystal,  there  is  often  a  deyelopmeot 
and  the  facts  and  principles  involved  therein  of  new  lines  and  planes,  indicating  that  the  gen- 
constitute  the  science  of  crystallography.    The  eral  symmetry  of  the  exterior  belongs  to  the 
forms  are  called  crystals ;  so  that  animals,  plants,  whole  interior,    m.  The  various  forms  of  orys- 
and  crystals  are  the  8  kinds  of  structures  char  tals  belong   mathematically  to  6  systems  of 
acterizing  species  in  nature.    As  the  qualities  crystallization :  the  monometrio,  dimetric,  tri- 
of  crystals  oepend  directly  on  the  forces  of  the  metric,  monoclinic,  triclinio,  and   hezagonsL 
ultimate  molecules  or  particles  of  matter  crys-  The  greater  part  of  the  crystalline  forms  may 
tallography  is  one  of  the  fundamental  depart-  be  regarded  as  based  on  4-sided  prisms,  sonare, 
ments  of  molecular  physics,  and  that  particular  rectangular,  rhombic,  or  rhomlK>idal  in  oase; 
branch  which  includes  cohesive  attraction.  Co-  and  the  rest,  on  the  regular  6-sided  prisoL 
hesive  attraction  in  solidification  is  nothing  but  The  4-sided  prisms  are  either  right  prisms  (erect) 
crystallogenic  attraction,  for  all  solidification  in  or  oblique  (mclined).    Any  such  4-sided  prim 
Inorganic  nature  is  crystallization.    The  solidi-  may  have  8  fundamentd  axes  crossing  at  the 
fication  of  water,  making  ice,  is  a  turning  it  into  centre,  1  vertical  axis  connecting  the  centres 
a  mass  of  crystals ;  and  the  word  crystal  is  ap-  of  the  opposite  bases,  and  2  lateral,  connectlog 
propriately  derived  from  the  Greek  lepvcrroXXor,  the  centres  of  either  the  opposite  lateral  fiwea, 
ice.    The  solidification  of  the  vapors  of  the  at-  or  the  opposite  lateral  edges.     The  G-sided 
mosphere  fills  the  air  with  snow-fiakes,  which  prism  is  right,  and  has  4  axes,  1  yerti<»d  and 
are  congeries  of  crystals  or  crystalline  grains.  8  lateral.     In  the  right  4-sided  prisms,  the  in- 
Solid  lava,  granite,  marble,  iron,  spermaceti,  tersections  of  the  axes  are  all  at  right  anales; 
and  indeed  all  the  solid  materials  of  the  inor-  in  the  oblique,  one  or  all  of  them  are  obliH^ 
ganio  globe,  are  crjrstalline  in  grain ;  so  that  angles.    A.  Right  or  orthometrio  systems.    1. 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  Monometric  system  :  the  8  axes  equal,  and  thw 
the  earth  has  crystal  fi^undations.    The  ele-  of  one  kind.    The  system  is  named  from  the 
ments  and  their  inorganic  compounds  are,  in  Greek  /iovor,  one,  and  lurpov.  measure.     Tha 
their  perfection,  crystals.    Carbon  crystallized  cube,  for  example,  has  8  equal  axes  with  reel* 
is  the  diamond.    Boron  is  little  less  brilliant  or  angular  intersections;    the  axes  cooneot  4* 
hard ;  and  could  we  reduce  oxygen  to  the  solid  centres  of  the  opposite  faces.    The  regwlae.l|»<; 
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tabedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  tetrahe-  opposite  lateral  &oes  or  edges.  Examples:  bei7l 

droD,  are  other  solids  of  this  system.    The  oo-  or  emerald,  apatite.      Beside  the  hexagonal 

tahedron  is  contained  nnder  8  equal  equilateral  prism,  the  system  includes  the  rhombohedron 

triangles,  and  is  like  two  4-sided  pyramids  placed  and  its  derivative  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  sym- 

base  to  base.    The  lines  connecting  the  apices  metry  of  these  forms  is  hexagonid.    The  rhom- 

of  the  solid  angles  are  the  axes ;  as  m  the  cube,  bohedron  is  a  solid,  bounded  like  the  cube  by 

they  are  8  in  number,  equal  in  length,  and  rect-  C  equal  faces  equally  inclined  to  one  another, 

angular  in  their  intersections.     The  rhombic  but  those  faces  are  rhombic,  and  the  inclinations 

doaecahedron  is  contcuned  under  12  equal  rhom-  are  oblique.  The  relations  of  the  rhombohedron 

bic  faces,  and  is  an  equilateral  solid  like  the  cube  may  be  explained  by  comparison  with  a  cube, 

and  octahedron.    All  the  forms  of  the  mono-  If  a  cube  be  placed  on  one  solid  angle,  with  the 

metric  system  are  thus  equilateral,  and  eveiy  diagonal  from  that  angle  to  the  opposite  solid 

way  symmetricaL    No  one  of  the  axes  is  di»>  angle  vertical,  it  will  have  3  edges  and  8  faces 

tinguished  as  the  verticaL    Examples:  garnet,  meeting  at  the  top  angle,  and  as  many  edges 

diamond,  gold,  lead,  alum.  2.  Dimetric  system :  and  faces,  alternate  in  position,  meeting  at  the 

the  vertical  axis  unequal  to  the  lateral,  and  the  opposite  angle  below ;  while  the  remaining  6 

lateral  equal ;  the  axes  t^us  of  2  kinds«    The  edges  will  form  a  zigzag  around  the  vertical 

dimetric  svstem  is  named  firom  the  Greek  di^,  diagonal ;  these  6  edges  might  be  called  the 

twice,  and  ftrrpov,  measure.    The  square  prism  lateral   edges,  and   the  others  the  terminaL 

is  an  example.    As  the  base  is  a  square,  the  The  cube,  in  this  position,  is  in  fieict  a  rhombo- 

lateral  axes,  whether  connecting  the  centr^  of  hedron  of  90°.    If  the  cube  were  elastic,  so  that 

oppofflte  lateral  ftioes  or  edges,  are  equal ;  while  the  angles  could  be  varied,  a  little  pressure 

the  vertical  may  be  of  any  length,  longer  or  would  make  it  a  rhombohedron  of  an  angle 

shorter  tiian  the  lateral    Under  this  system,  greater  than  90°,  that  is,  an  obtuse  rhombohe- 

there  are  square  octahedrons,  equilateral  8-sidea  oron ;  or  by  drawing  it  out,  it  would  become  a 

prisms,  and  8-sided  double  pyramids,   beside  rhombohedfron  of  an  angle  less  than  90°,  or  an 

other  forms.    Examples:  idocrase,  zircon,  tin.  acute  rhombohedron.    The  diagonal  here  taken 

8.  Trimetric  system :  the  vertical  axis  unequal  as  the  vertical  axis,  is  the  true  vertical  axis  of 

to  the  lateral,  and  the  lateral  also  unequal,  or,  the  rhombohedron ;  and  as  there  are  6  lateral 

in  other  words,  the  8  unequal.    The  trimetric  edges  situated  symmetrically  around  it,  there 

system  is  named  from  the  Greek  Tp^s,  8  times,  are  8  lateral  axes  crossing  at  angles  of  60^, 

and  fUTfMVi  measure.    In  the  rectangmar  prism  as  in  the  regular  hexagonal  prism.    Examples : 

(a  right  prism  with  a  rectangular  Imse),  the  8  calcite,  sapphire,  quartz.  IV .  The  relative  values 

axes  are  lines  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  of  the  axes  in  any  species  are  constant    In  the 

faces,  and  are  unequaL    In  the  right  rhombic  monometric  system,  the  axes  are  equal,  and  the 

prism  the  vertical  axis  connects  tlie  centres  of  axial  ratio  is,  therdfore,  that  of  unity.    OaUing 

the  bases,  and  the  lateral,  the  centres  of  the  op-  the  8  axes  a,  h,  e,  it  is  in  all  monometric  spe- 

posite  lateral  edges.    They  have  the  same  rela-  cies  a:h:  e  =  1 :  1:1.  In  the  dimetric  system 

tions  as  in  the  rectangular  prism;  that  is,  they  the  vertical  axis  (a)  is  unequal  to  the  2  lateral 

are  rectangular  in  their  intersections  and  une-  (5,  e).    Codling  the  lateral  1,  the  vertical  may 

qnal.    Of  the  2  lateral  axes  in  this  sjrstem,  the  be  of  any  length  greater  or  less  than  1 ;  and 

longer  is  called   the  macrodiagonal,  and  the  whatever  the  value,  it  is  constant  for  the  spe- 

shorterthebraohydiagonal.  Examples :  sulphur,  cies.    Thus  in  zircon,  the  value  of  a  is  0.6407, 

heavy  spar,  epeom  s^t,  topaz.    B.  Oblique  or  and  the  axial  ratio  isaih:  e  =  0.6407 :  1 : 1. 

dinometric  systems.  4.  Monodinic  system :  one  In  calomel,  the  ratio  is  1.282 : 1 : 1.    In  the  tri* 

only  of  the  intersections  oblique.  This  system  is  metric  system,  the  8  axes  are  unequal,  but  the 

named  from  the  Greek  fiopos,  one,  and  j^iiw,  to  ratio  is  constant  for  each  species,  as  in  the  di- 

indine.  If  we  take  a  model  with  8  unequal  axes  metric.    Taking  the  shorter  lateral  axis  (h)  as 

arranged  as  in  the  trimetric  system,  and  then  nnity,  the  ratio  for  sulphur  \sa:b:  e  =  2.844: 

make  the  vertical  axis  oblique  to  one  of  the  1  :  1.28;  for  heavy  spar,  1.6107  :  1  :  1.2276. 

lateral,  we  change  the  system  into  Uie  mono-  In  the  monoclinic  system,  the  obliquity  of  ttte 

clinic.    While  the  right  rhombic  prism  belongs  prism  is  a  constant,  as  well  as  ^e  relative  values 

to  the  former,  the  oblioue  rhombic  prism,  and  of  the  axes.    In  glauber'salt,  this  inclination  is 

other  related  forms,  belong  to  the  latter.    Ex-  72°  15',  and  the  ratio  of  the  axes  is  a :  5  :  0  = 

amples :  borax,  glauber  ssdt,  sugar,  pyroxene.  1.1089  : 1 :  0.8962.    In  the  hexagonal  system, 

5.  Tridinic  system :  all  the  8  intersections  oh-  as  in  the  dimetric,  tlie  vertical  (^  is  the  vary- 

lique.    The  system  is  named  from  rpcr,  8  times,  ing  axis ;  but  its  value  is  constant  for  each  spo- 
and  jcXiiw,  to  incline.    The  forms  are  obUque* cies.   In  quartz,  a:b:c:d  =  1.0999 : 1 : 1 : 1 ;  in 

prisms  contained  under  rhomboidal  faioes.    The  calcite,  0.8548  : 1 :  1 :  1.    In  other  words,  tak- 

axes,  whether  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  in«^  the  lateral  axes  at  unity,  the  vertical  (a)  in 

faces  or  of  opposite  edges,  are  unequal,  and  all  calcite  is   0.8548.    Crystallography  owes  its 

the  interseotioDS  are  oblique.  Examples :  blue  mathematical  basis  to  this  law.    The  constancy 

idtriol,  axinite.    0.  The  axes  4  in  number.    6.  of  angle  for  each  spedes.  stated  in  §  IL,  is  here 

nnrifiniis]  qfsfee        In  the  regular  hexagonal  involved.    Y.  Each  species,  while  having  aeon- 

'       ^          '      axis  connects  the  centres  of  stant  axial  ratio,  may  still  crystallize  in  a  variet/ 

the  centres  of  the  of  forms.    Thus  the  diamond,  which  is  mono* 
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metric,  occnrs  in  octahedrons,  in  dodecahe-  one  end  of  the  crystal  difi^rfrom  those  at  the 
drons,  and  in  solids  like  octahedrons,  hnt  hav-  other ;  and  in  pyrites,  in  which  on  esch  edge 
ing  low  pyramids  of  3  or  6  faces  in  place  of  there  is  only  one  planeontof  apairof  berellii^ 
each  octahedral  face  (called  tris-octahedrons  planes.  All  snch  form^  are  said  to  be  hemihe- 
and  hex-octahedrons),  and  in  varions  com-  oral  (Gr.  ^/ucrv,  half^  and  idpa^  face).  whUt 
binations  of  these  forms.  So  dimetric  spe-  the  former  are  said  to  he  holohedrai  (fimn 
des,  as  idocrase,  may  occur  in  simple  square  6kos^  all,  and  4dpa),  Many  hemihedral  crj^ 
prisms,  or  in  square  prisms  with  the  lateral  tals,  when  nndergom^  a  change  of  tempentnn^ 
edges  truncated  or  hevelled,  or  with  different  have  opposite  electno  poles  developeo  in  the 
pl^es  on  the  hasal  edges  or  angles,  or  in  8-sided  parts  dissimilarly  modified.  Vll.  The  deriratiTe 
prisms,  or  in  square  oct^edrons,  &c.  In  the  forms,  imder  any  species,  are  related  to  one  aii- 
species  calcite,  the  numher  of  derivative  forms  other  hy  simple  multiples  of  the  axial  Tati<ML 
amounts  to  several  hundreds.  This  simple  ^t  In  calcite,  the  fundamental  rhombohedron  has 
shows  that  while  cohesive  attraction  in  caldte,  the  axial  ratio  Just  mentioned,  0.8648  :  1,  that 
for  example,  sometimes  produces  the  fundamen-  is,  a  =  0.8543.  There  are  a  number  of  deriva- 
tal  rhomhohedron,  it  may  undergo  changes  of  tiverhomhohedrons  among  the  crystalline  forms 
condition  so  as  to  produce  other  forms,  and  as  of  this  species;  one  has  the  vertical  axis  ^a: 
many  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  give  rise  another  ia ;  others  f  a,  |a,  2<^  8a,  4a,  ana 
to  aU  the  various  occurring  forms  of  the  species,  so  on,  hy  simple  multiples  of  the  vertical  axis 
with  only  this  limitation,  that  they  are  all  hased  of  the  fundamental  form.  So  in  zircon,  of  the 
on  the  fundamental  axial  ratio,  0.8543  : 1.  YI.  dimetric  system,  while  a  (vertical  axi8}:=0.640T, 
In  all  cases  of  derivative  or  secondary  forms,  the  lateral  heing  unity,  there  is  one  deriTatxre 
either  (1)  all  similar  parts  (parts  similarly  placed  octahedron  with  the  axes  a  :  1  :  1;  another, 
with  re^rence  to  the  axes)  are  modified  alike,  2a :  1 :  1 ;  another,  8a :  1 : 1 ;  and  there  are  8 
or  (2)  only  hali^  alternate  in  position,  are  modi-  other  forms  (8-sided  pyramids)  whose  axes  are 
fied  dike.  This  law  may  he  explained  hy  refer-  severally  8a:8:l;4a:4:  l;5a  :  6  :  l;or 
ence  to  a  square  prism.  In  this  prism  there  are  writing  out  the  value  of  a,  they  are  1.9221  :  8  : 
2  sets  of  edges,  the  hasal  andlateral;  the2  sets  1;  2.5628  :  4  : 1 ;  8.2085  :  5  : 1.  It  is  obviooi 
ore  unlike,  that  is,  are  unequal,  and  included  by  that  if  an  octahedron  of  zircon  have  the  vertical 
different  planes.  One  set  may  therefore  be  axis  2a  (or  the  whole  ratio,  2a :  1 : 1),  its  interft* 
modified  by  planes  when  the  other  is  not ;  more-  ciol  angles  may  be  calculated,  the  value  of  a  be- 
over,  when  one  basal  edge  has  a  plane  on  it,  all  ing  known  =  0.6407.  The  calculation  is  sim- 
the  others  will  have  the  same  plane,  that  is,  a  pier  still,  provided  the  basal  angle  of  the  pyra- 
plane  inclined  at  the  same  an^e  to  the  base ;  mid,  a  :  1  :  1,  be  known ;  for  tiio  tangents  of^ 
or  if  one  has  a  dozen  different  planes,  all  the  half  the  basal  angles  will  vary  as  the  vertical 
others  will  have  the  same  dozen.  Again,  if  a  axes,  or,  in  this  case,  will  be  as  1 :  2.  Moreover, 
lateral  edge  is  replaced  by  one  plane,  that  plane  if  the  angles  of  the  octahedron,  a  :  1  :  1,  bo 
will  bo  equally  inclined  to  the  lateral  planes,  known  from  measurement,  the  value  of  the  azia 
because  those  planes  (or,  what  is  equivalent  a  may  be  thence  calculated.  The  derivative 
the  lateral  axes)  are  equal ;  and  in  adaition,  all  forms  thus  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  dimensions 
the  lateral  edges  will  have  the  same  plane.  In  of  tlie  axes  of  crystals.  Crystals  are  often  mnch 
a  cube,  the  12  edges  are  all  equal  and  similar;  distorted,  and  cubes  are  thus  changed  to  square 
and  hence,  if  one  of  them  has  a  plane  on  it,  prisms,  rectangular  prisms,  and  other  forms ; 
tliere  will  be  a  similar  pLme  on  eacii  of  the  12.  and  prismatic  and  octahedral  crystals  are  liable 
Hence,  we  may  distinguish  a  cube,  modified  to  similar  distortions.  But  the  distortions  sel- 
on  the  edge&  however  much  it  may  be  distorted,  dom  affect  the  angles.  These  facts  still  farther 
by  finding  the  same  planes  on  all  the  12  edges  illustrate  the  mathematical  basis  of  ciystallogra- 
01  the  solid.  The  8  angles  of  a  cube  are  similar,  phy.  They  also  show  that  the  mddificationa 
and  hence  they  will  all  have  similar  modifico-  "which  cohesive  attraction  (or,  what  is  the  same^ 
tions.  This  remark  applies  also  to  tiie  8  angles  crystallogenic  attraction)  undergoes  in  order  to 
of  a  square  prism.  The  square  prism  and  cube  produce  the  various  derivative  forms  of  any 
differ  in  this,  that  in  the  cube,  when  there  is  one  substance,  take  place  according  to  a  law  of  sim- 

{)lane  on  each  angle,  that  plane  will  incline  eauol-  pie  ratios.  YIII.  Tlie  physical  characters  of 
y  to  each  of  the  3  faces  a4joining,  because  Uieso  crystals  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  forma 
faces  are  equal ;  while  in  the  square  prism,  the  and  axes.  Cleavage,  hardness,  color,  elasticity, 
plane  will  incline  equally  to  the  2  lateral  planes  expansibility,  and  conduction  of  heat,  differ 
and  at  a  different  angle  to  the  base.  This  gen-  ^in  the  direction  of  different  axial  lines,  and  are 
eral  law,  "  similar  ports  similarly  modified,^'  is  alike  in  the  direction  of  like  axes.  The  differ- 
In  accordance  with  what  complete  symmetry  ence  of  color  between  light  transmitted  along 
would  require.  Tlie  exception  mentioned,  of  the  vertical  and  lateral  axes  of  a  prism  is  often 
half  the  parts  modified  without  the  other  half,  very  marked,  and  the  name  dichroism  (Gr.  8er, 
is  exemplified  in  boracite,  in  which  half  of  the  twice,  xP^i  color),  or  the  more  general  term 
8  solid  angles  of  the  cube  have  planes  unlike  pleochroism,  is  apj)lied  to  the  property.  Hie 
those  of  the  other  half— a  mode  of  modification  nardness  often  differs  sensibly  on  the  terminal 
that  gives  rise  to  the  tetrahedron  and  related  and  lateral  planes  of  a  ])risni.  and  also,  thongb 
forms ;  in  tourmaline,  in  which  the  planes  at  less   sensibly,   in   other   different   directions. 
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EL  The  angles  of  the  oiystals  of  a  species,  a  reyersed  layer  is  added  to  either  surface;  then 
thoogh  easjentiallj  constant,  are  subject  to  small  another  like  die  first  plate ;  then  another  re- 
variations.  The  nneqnal  expansion  of  inequiax-  versed ;  and  so  on,  ontil  the  crystal  consists  of  a 
ial  crystals  along  different  anal  directions,  allndr  large  number  of  lameUsB,  &e  alternate  of  them 
ed  to  under  the  last  head,  occasions  a  change  of  reversed  in  position,  yet  all  as  solidly  united  as 
an^  with  a  change  of  temperature ;  other  if  a  simple  crystal.  Such  a  kind  of  composition 
small  variations  arise  from  impurities,  or  iso-  may  be  indicated  on  the  surface  in  a  series  of 
morphous  substitutions,  or  irregularities  of  crys-  fine  striations  or  furrows,  each  due  to  a  new 
tallization.  There  are  also  many  instances  of  plane  of  composition ;  and  they  are  frequently 
curved  crystallizations  which  are  exceptions  to  so  fine  as  to  be  detected  only  by  means  of  a 
the  general  rule.  A  &miliar  example  of  curv-  magnifying  glass.  This  mode  of  twin  is  addi* 
ing  forms  is  afforded  by  ice  or  frost  as  it  covers  tional  proof  of  the  polarity  of  the  crystallogenic 
windows  and  pavements.  Diamonds  have  usu-  molecule.  If  there  were  not  some  inherent 
ally  convex  instead  of  plane  faces.  Bhombohe-  difference  in  the  extremities  or  opposite  sides 
drons  of  dolomite  and  spathic  iron  often  have  of  the  molecules  or  their  axes,  whicn  is  equiva- 
a  curving  twist;  half  the  faces  are  concave  and  lent  to  polarity,  there  could  not  be  this  series 
those  opposite  convex.  Other  imperfections  of  reversions  during  the  formation  of  the  crys- 
arise  from  an  oscillating  tendency  to  the  forma-  tal.  External  electric  or  other  influence  may 
tion  of  2  planes,  endi:^  in  making  a  striated  be  the  cause  of  the  reversion.  XI.  While  sim- 
curving  surface.  Thus  9-sided  prisms  of  tour-  pie  and  twin  crystals  form  when  circumstances 
maline  are  reduced  to  8-sided  prisms  with  the  are  favorable,  in  other  cases  the  solidifying 
faces  convex.  X.  While  simple  crystals  are  material  becomes  an  aggregate  of  crystalline 
the  normal  result  in  crystallization,  twins  or  particles.  Begular  crystols  often  require  for 
compound  crystals  are  sometimes  formed.  The  their  formation  the  nicest  adjustment  of  circum- 
6-rayed  stars  of  snow  and  the  arrow-head  forms  stances  as  to  supply  of  material,  temperature, 
of  gypsum  are  examples  of  compound  crystals,  rate  of  cooling  or  evaporatioiL  &c, ;  and  hence 
In  the  stars  of  snow  there  are  8  crystals  cross-  imperfect  crystallizations  are  far  the  most  com- 
ing at  middle;  in  the  arrow-shaped  crystal  of  mon  in  nature.  A  weak  solution  spread  over 
gypsum,  2  crystals  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  a  surface  may  produce  a  deposit  of  minute  crys- 
regular  twin.  Many  of  these  twin  crystals  may  tals,  which,  u  the  solution  continues  to  be  grad- 
be  imitated  by  cutting  a  model  of  an  oblique  uaUy  suppUed,  will  slowly  lengthen,  and  pro- 
prism  in  two  vertically  through  the  middle,  and  duce  a  fibrous  or  columnar  structure.  In  other 
then  inverting  one  part  on  the  other  and  uniting  oases,  whether  crystallization  take  place  from 
again  the  cut  surfaces.  In  such  a  twin,  the  top  of  solution  or  fusion  or  otherwise,  the  result  la 
one  half  of  the  crystal  is  really  at  the  bottom,  and  only  a  confused  aggregate  of  grains,  or  the 
the  bottom  of  the  same  half  at  the  top.  To  ex-  granular  structure.  Under  these  circumstanceSi 
plain  its  formation,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  tendency  in  force  to  exert  influence  radially 
that  the  nucleal  or  first  particle  of  the  crystal  from  any  centre  where  it  is  developed  or  begins 
was  a  double  molecule  made  up  of  2  molecules,  action,  often  leads  to  concentric  or  radiated 
in  which  one  was  thus  inverted  on  the  other,  aggregations,  or  concretions.  The  point  which 
Such  twins,  as  well  as  other  facts,  prove  that  mSt  commences  to  solidify,  or  else  a  foreign 
molecules  have  a  top  and  bottom,  or,  in  more  body,  as  a  fragment  of  wood  or  a  sheU,  be- 
correct  language,  polari^,  one  end  being  posi-  comes  such  a  centre;  and  aggregation  goes  on 
tive  and  the  other  negative,  this  being  the  only  around  it  imtil  the  concretion  has  reached  its 
kind  of  distinction  of  top  and  bottom  which  we  limits.  Basalt  and  trap  rooks  which  have  been 
can  suppose.  Axial -lines  or  directions  of  at-  formed  from  fusion  are  often  divided  into  ex- 
traction are  in  tact  necessarily  polar,  if  it  be  nmns,  and  the  colunms  have  concave  and  con* 
true,  as  is  supposed,  that  molecular  force  of  vex  surfaces  at  the  Joints  or  cross  fractures^ 
whatever  kind  is  polar.  In  the  case  of  the  proving  that  they  are  concretionary  in  origin, 
compound  crystal  of  snow,  the  nucleal  particle  The  centre  or  axis  of  each  colunm  is  the  centre 
must  have  consisted  of  8  or  6  molecules  com-  of  the  concretionary  structure,  and  therefore  it 
bined.  Those  prismatic  substances  are  com-  was  the  position  of  the  first  solidifying  points 
pounded  in  this  way  which  have  the  angles  of  in  the  cooling  mass.  The  distance  ti^erefore 
the  prism  near  60^  and  120%  and  for  the  reascm  between  the  initial  solidifying  points  determines 
that  8  times  120%  or  6  times  CO'',  equal  860'',  or  in  any  case  the  size  of  the  colunms ;  and  as  the 
the  complete  circle.  In  a  case  where  this  angle  colunms  are  larger,  the  thicker  the  cooling 
is  nearly  }  of  860°  (as  in  marcasite),  the  twms  mass,  the  distance  is  greater,  the  slower  the 
consist  of  5  united  crystals.  In  compoond  crys-  -  cooling.  The  cracks  separating  the  columns  are 
tals  of  another  kind,  the  composition  is  pro-  supposed  to  be  owing  to  contraction  on  cooling* 
duced  after  the  crystal  has  begun  to  form,  in-  xii.  The  system  of  crystallization  of  a  given 
stead  of  in  the  first  or  nucleal  partide.  A  substance  sometimes  undergoes  a  total  change, 
prism,  as  in  rutile,  after  elongating  for  a  while,  owing  to  external  causes.  Carbonate  of  Imie 
takes  a  sudden  bend  at  eadi  extremity  at  a  ordiiuirily  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  and  is 
particular  angle,  depending  on  the  values  of  the  then  c^ed  calcite  ;  but  in  certain  cases  it 
axes.  In  another  case,  as  albite,  which  is  tri*  orvstallizefi  in  trimetrio  prisms,  and  it  is  then 
olmic,  a  fiat  prism  begins  as  a  thin  plate;  then  called  aragonite.     The  aragonite  appears  to 
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form  when  the  solution  has  a  higher  than  the  the  crystals  of  any  sabstanoe  aoiiiefeiiiiea  dapend 

orcUnary  temperature.    This  property  of  pre-  on  tlie  nature  of  the  solution  depoutiDf  tha 

senting  two  independent  forms  is  called  dimor-  crystals,  and  sometimes  on  wider  temilnil 

phism.    Beside  difference  of  form,  there  is  in  /fenditions.     Common  salt,  cryrtalllring  from 

all  such  cases  a  difference  of  hardness  and  pure  water,  almost  invariably  takes  a  cubio 

specific  gravity.     Carbon  crystallizes  in  one  form ;  but  if  boradc  add  is  present,  the  crji^ 

set  of  forms,  which  are  monometric,  in  the  tals  are  cubes  with  truncated  angles ;  or  if  tha 

diamond,  and  in  another,  hexagonal,  in  gra-  solution  contains  urea,  the  crystds  are  octahe* 

phite.    Glass  and  stone  are  dimorphous  states  drons.    Carbonate  of  copper,  in  course  of  dcpo» 

of  the  same  substance,  and  the  former  may  sition,  has  been  observed  to  chwiffe  the  form 

be  changed  into  the  latter  by  slow  cooling. —  of  the  crystals  on  the  addition  of  a  UUle  amme- 

Modes  of  crystallization.     Crystallization  re-  nia,  and  again  to  a  still  different  form  on  ad^ 

quires  freedom  of  movement  among  the  par-  ing  sulphuric  acid.     Sal  anunoniac  ordinarilj 

tides  engaged  in  the  process.     It  may  take  crystallizes  in  octahedrons;    bnt  if  urea  bt 

place :    1.    From   solution,  where  a   solvent  present,  it  forms  cubes.     A  floating  C171UI 

serves  to  disunite  the  molecules  of  a  solid,  and  forming  in  a  solution  has  been  seen  to  awnms 

give  them  the  free  movement  required.    The  secondary  planes  on  becoming  attached  to  the 

crystallization  of  sugar  or  alum  from  a  concen-  sides  of  the  vessel.    There  are  many  exampki 

trated  solution  is  an  example  of  this  method,  where  a  substance,  as  oddte,  for  a  time  ctyt- 

The  alum  solution  is  simply  set  away  to  cool,  tallized  under  one  form,  and  afterward  b^ 

and  the  crystals  slowly  form  and  cover  any  ob-  gan  a  new  form  around  or  on  lop  of  the  fint 

Ject  that  may  be  placed  in  the  solution.    With  At  Bristol,  Conn.,  Gnsided  prisms  of  caleite  ba?* 

many  solutions  evaporation  cautiously  carried  on  been  found  sunnounted  by  short,  flattened  cil- 

will  throw  down  a  crop  of  crystals.    Sea  water,  cite  crystals  of  the  variety  called  nail-head  qwr. 

on  slow  evaporation,  first  deposits  gypsum,  af-  AtWheatley^s  mine,  PhcBnizville,Penn.,  the  mas 

terward  common  salt,  and  then,  its  magnesian  species,  under  the  form  of  the  s^^enohedroo. 

salts.    2.  From  a  state  of  fusion  or  of  vapor,  has  been  found  covered  and  altered  to  a  6-aidad 

Heat  in  this  case  is  the- dissevering  agent,  and  prism.    Such  facts  prove  some  changec  and 

the  removal  of  heat  permits  resolidification.  probably  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  soliitioo 

Thus  water  becomes  ice,  and  aqueous  vapor  supplying  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  ingredioit 

snow ;  and  melted  lead,  sulphur,  and  other  of  caleite.    In  nature  the  crystals  of  a  substaiMe 

substances,  may  come  out  in  perfect  crystals,  over  a  wide  region  are  often  identical  in  foraoL 

If  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  or  of  bismuth,  af-  The  caleite  of  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Lock* 

ter  it  has  crusted  over,  be  tapped  and  the  into-  port^  N.  Y.,  in  all  cases  has  the  form  callad 

rior  run  out,  the  cavity  within  will  be  found  dog-tooth  spar,  or  the  scalenohedron ;  that  of 

lined  with  crvstals.    Camphor,  when  sublimed  Booneville,  iT.  Y.,  the  form  of  short  hexagonal 

by  a  gentle  heat,  condenses  again  in  delicate  prisms;  that  of  the  Rossie  lead  mine,  a  combi- 

orvstallizations.    8.  From  long  continued  heat  nation  of  other  more  complex  forms.     Thia  is  a 

without  fusion.    The  heat  us^  for  tempering  general  fact  with  regard  to  the  crystallizatloiis 

steel  is  far  short  of  fusion,  and  yet  it  allows  of  in  rocks.     In  massive  aggregate   crystalline 

a  change  in  the  size  of  the  grains  throughout  rocks  there  is  a  tendency  to  paralleliam  in 

the  mass.    Heat  has  crystallized  beds  of  earthy  the  crystids,  and  hence,  at  a  granite  qnarry, 

sediment,  and  thus  changed  them  into  gneiss  it  is  easier  to  split  the  granite  in  one  dirso^ 

and  mica  schist  without  tnsing  the  rocks ;  and  tion  than  in  others,  owing  to  an  approzimats 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  alowde-  parallelism  in  the  cleavage  planes  of  tnefeldqMi^ 

gree  of  heat  long  continued  is  sufficient  for  To  obtain  large  crystals  artificially  from  solii- 

these  results.    By  this  means  statuary  marble,  tions,  a  laz]^  supply  of  material  is  of  conne  ne- 

one  of  tlie  earth^s  crystalline  rocks,  has  been  cessary.    The  most  successful  mode  is  to  sdeet 

made  out  of  fossiliferous  limestones.    The  white  certain  of  the  best  crystals  that  have  begun  to 

marble  of  Berkshire,  Mass.,  is  of  the  same  for-  form,  and  supply  them  from  time  to  time  with 

mation  with  the  Trenton  limestone,  a  rock  full  new  portions  of  the  solution.    They  will  thus 

of  fossils,  in  central  New  York  and  elsewhere,  continue  to  enlarge,  the  crystalliang  material 

Such  altered  rocks  are  termed  in  geology  meta-  tending  to  aggregate  about  the  ready  formed 

morphic  rocks.    Nearly  all  the  gems,  and  far  crystds  rather  than  commence  a  new  crop. 

the  larger  part  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Cavities  in  rocks   sometimes  contain  a  vast 

world,  were  crystallized  by  some  metamorphio  amount  of  large  crystals.    At  Zinken  in  Ger- 

process.    Long  continued  vibration  is  known  to  many,  a  single  cavity  was  opened  last  centmy 

change  the  crystalline  texture  of  iron,  making  which  afforded  1,000  cwt.  of  quartz  crystal 

axles  of  wheels  coarse-grained  and  brittle.    In  one  of  which  weighed  800  lbs.    In  all  socfi 

vibration  there  is  some  heat  developed,  and  cases  the  supply  of  material  was  gradnaOy  hi- 

this  may  aid  in  the  process.    4.  From  any  cir-  troduced ;  for  so  little  silica  is  taken  up  bv  al« 

cumstances  that  favor  the  combination  of  the  kaline  waters  that  tlie  solution  of  silica  filling    • 

dements  of  a  compound.    Crystallizations  often  the  cavity  at  any  one  time  could  make  bnt  a 

take  place  at  the  moment  of  tiie  combination. —  thin  lining  over  its  interior.      When  walsr 

Origin  of  the  modifications  cf  crystals.     The  freezes,  there  is  at  first  a  sheet  of  ice  made  to 

parUcular  modifications  of  form  presented  by  the  shooting  of  prisms  over  its  surfisboe.     AfW|^^^ 
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this,  as  the  oold  continties,  the  crust  increases  CSOKONAI,  Yit£z  MihIlt,  a  Hungarian 

in  thickness  by  gradual  additions  to  the  under  poet^  bom  at  Debrecadn,  Nov.  17, 1778,  died 

suriboe,  thereby  causing  an  elongation  of  pris-  Jan.  28, 1805.    He  was  eaucated  at  the  college 

matic  crystallizations  downward.    The  body  of  of  his  natiye  town,  and  appointed  professor  of 

the  ice  is  consequently  columnar,  although  not  classical  literature  there  in  1795.    He  was  soon, 

distinctly  so  when  examined  in  its  firm  state,  however,  expelled  from  this  situation  on  account 

In  the  melting  of  the  ice  of  some  lakes  in  spring,  of  hlB  irregularities.    He  then  commenced  the 

as  has  been  observed  at  Lake  Champlain,  this  study  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  gave  up,  and 

columnar  structure  usually  becomes  apparent ;  during  the  rest  of  his  life  had  no  regular  em- 

and  it  is  sometimes  so  decided,  that  wnen  the  ployment    His  works,  principally  love  poems 

ice  is  even  a  foot  thick  and  strong  enough  to  and  pieces  of  a  light  ana  lively  character,  have 

bear  a  horse  and  deigh,  the  horse's  foot  will  been  published  in  numerous  editions, 

occasionally  strike  through,  driving  down  a  OSOMA  D£  KOrOS  (KSbOsi),  SXndob,  a 

portion  of  the  half-united  columnar  mass,  which  celebrated  traveller  and  Thibetan  scholar,  bom 

may  rise  again  to  refill  the  place  as  the  foot  is  at  KOrds,  in  Transylvania,  about  1790,  died  at 

withdrawn.    When  in  this  condition,  a  gale  at  Daijeeling  in  India,  April  11, 1842.    Of  a  noble 

night  sometimes  leads  to  a  disappearance  of  all  but  poor  ramily,  he  studied  gratis  at  the  school 

the  ice  before  morning.    A  fact  like  this  illus-  of  x^aAj'-Enyed,  where  at  an  early  age  he 

trates  what  must  be  the  conation  of  tiie  earth's  avoweahis  intention  to  make  the  discovery  of 

crust  if  it  has  slowly  cooled  from  fusion.    The  the  original  home  of  his  race,  the  Magyars,  the 

crystiJlizing  rock  material  below,  as  the  crust  task  of  his  life.    The  researches  of  Klaproth 

slowly  thickened,  would  not  necessarily  t^e  col-  led  him  to  seek  the  traces  of  the  Ooigoors,  a  peo- 

nmnar  forms ;  but  there  would  be  some  system  pie  of  central  Asia  mentioned  by  Arabian  writ- 

of  arrangement  in  the  crystals  which  would  be  ers.    In  1815  he  went  to  Gdttingen,  where  he 

of  a  world-wide  character;  and  as  the  cleavable  studied  medicine  and  oriental  languages,  and  on 

species  feldspar  is  a  universal  Aiineral  among  his  return  finally  started  (1820)  for  his  great 

igneous  rooks,  the  earth's  crust  would  derive  Journey  of  discovery,  with  scanty  means  fhrnish- 

some  kind  of  structure— a  cleavage  stracture,  it  ed  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  m  the  poor  dress 

might  be  called — ^from  these  conditions.    Orys-  of  a  Transylvania  countryman,  but  with  the  he- 

tallization  thus  pervades  the  globe,  and  has  had  roic  determination  of  a  Oolumbus.    He  passed 

much  to  do  in  determining  its  grander  sur&ce  through  the  Balkan  to  Oonstantinople,  visited 

features,  as  well  as  making  gems,  solidifying  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  wrote  his  first  letter  to  his 

sedimentary  strata,  and  furnishing  material  for  friends  firom  Teheran,  dated  Dec.  21, 1820.    The 

the  statuaiT  and  architect    It  hf»  also  afforded  resemblance  of  a  number  of  Thibetan  words  to 

man  one  of  his  best  avenues  for  searching  into  Magyar  incited  him  to  acquire  the  language  and 

nature,  opening  to  view  fiicts  on  which  are  based  to  visit  the  country  of  Thibet.    He  traversed 

some  of  the  profoundest  laws  in  cohesive  at-  littie  Bucharia,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  reached  the 

traction,  heat  li^t,  and  chemistry.  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  wandered  tiirough  its 

OS  Al^I,  LiIjszl6,  minister  of  state  during  vidleys,  partly  with  the  English  traveller  Moor- 

the  Hungarian  revolution,  bom  in  tiie  county  croftTpartly  alone, and  spent  4  years (1827-80) 

of  Zala  in  1790,  executed  at  Pesth,  Oct  10, 1849,  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Ksjiam,  on  a  hi^h 

served  as  an  officer  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  ttom  moimtun  on  the  confines  of  Thibet  and  India. 

1809-^15,  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  retired  For  his  mdntenance  on  his  travels  he  relied  upon 

to  private  life.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  his  medical  knowledge  and  the  hospitality  of  the 

liberal  opposition  in  hlB  native  county,  he  took  Asiatic  people.    But  his  taciturn  habits  and  aus- 

part  in  the  Hungarian  revolution  in  1S4A,  acted  tere  modesty  prevented  him  firom  communicat- 

as  a  commissary  of  the  revolutionary  govern-  ing,  in  writing  or  conversation,  the  particulars 

ment  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Vienna,  and  dur-  of  his  travels  and  extraordinary  sojourn  amone 

ing  the  retreat  of  uie  army  of  the  upper  Danube  the  Buddhists,  when  he  arrived  at  Oalcutta  with 

.    to  Pesth,  which  he  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  immense  philological  collections,  gathered  in  the 

afterward  went  to  Transylvania  in  order  to  narrow  cells  of  the  snow-bound  monastery,  and 

organize  that  province  under  Hungarian  rule,  comprising  no  less  than  40,000  Thibetan  words. 

There  his  severity  against  the  German  and  Wal-  A  severe  cusappointment  awaited  him  here.  He 

lachian  population  brought  him  into  collision  had  already  ^ven  up  the  illusion  in  regard  to 

with  the  military  commander.  Gen.  Bem,  in  the  Magyar  and  Thibetan  languages;  he  now 

consequence  of  which  he  was  recalled.    When  learned  with  deep  grief  that  his  collections, 

the  diet  had  proclaimed  Hungary  an  independ-  made  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Ooigoors, 

ent  state,  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  Sze-  were  all  supemuous,  as  his  discovered  sources 

mere's  cabinet,  of  wnich  he  became  the  most  were  translations  ofwdl-known  Sanscrit  works, 

active  member.   When  Gdrgey,  whom  he  seal-  But  in  the  eyes  of  British  scholars  in  India  he 

ously  supported,  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  had  discovered  incomparably  more  than  was  the 

Os^yi,  exhausted  and  grieved,  refbsed  to  leave  otject  of  his  patriotic  researches.    He  became 

his  country.   Before  the  Austrian  court  martial  the  oracle  of  Thibetan  literature  and  Buddhistic 

•  he  fhuikly  oonfiBSsed  his  revolutionary  prind-  science,  before  him  almost  terra  incognita.  He 

fks  and  Mt%  aoid  was  sentenced  to  death  and  was  tiie  object  of  general  attention  in  Oalcutta, 

nan|»lL  *     -^^  and  Hungary  and  Transylvania  learned  from 
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England  the  fame  of  their  oonntrTman.    But  he  his  brother  Ojmsi  dreated  his  wornidi  after  tb 

modestly  withdrew  from  society,  and  destined  battle  of  Conaza,  and  returned  to  Gnidai  in  At 

the  money  which  he  received  from  home  (the  year  899  B.  0.   Daring  hia  reaidenoe  at  tbeFHw 

diet  of  Transylvania  having  voted  him  an  ample  aian  coort  he  formed  the  design  of  writiiig  a  li» 

pension)  for  works  of  science  for  the  institn-  tory  of  Persia,   As  physioian  to  the  great  kof^ 

tions  of  his  oonntry.    When  offered  a  remn-  he  was  allowed  access  to  the  state  arcmTsaffroB 

ncration  by  the  Asiatic  society  of  Bengal  for  which  he  had  the  opportunitj  of  collecting  ■» 

an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  1,100  Thibetan  terials.  His  work,  entitled  JUptuBOj  in  28  book^ 

works  of  their  library,  which  before  had  been  brought  down  the  history  of  Persia  to  ths  sfr 

like  sealed  books,  he  declared  if  he  were  rich  thorns  own  time.  It  was  often  qnoted  byanciHl 

he  would  willingly  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  writers.    Thrrn  nrn  mnnj  Impni  tmit  iliin  iijisi 

the  work.    With  unabated  zeal  he  continued  eies  between  Ctesias  and  fierodotns;  andrsosl 

his  profound  studies  of  the  languages  and  reli-  researches  in  oriental  history  show  that  <hi  moA 

gions  of  the  East,  until  he  again  stiuted  in  1842  of  these  points  the  former  is  entirelj  untnrt' 

for  tlie  prosecution  of  his  ori^ally  intended  worthy.    Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  wod 

discovery ;  but  on  his  journey  he  was  suddenly  are  now  extant    Of  a  second  work,  fntftM 

overtaken  by  illness.    He  refused  to  take  medi-  lyduta,  we  have  also  a  few  firagmenta. 

cine,  and  died  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan«  CTESIBIUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  cil» 

His  works  are:    "Essay  toward    a  Diction-  brated  for  his  meohaoiosl  inventiona,  probsli^ 

ary  Thibetan  and  English^^  (Calcutta,   1884);  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  SdcaitBT 

''  Grammar  of  the  Thibetan  Language"  (1884) :  B.  C,  or  the  early  part  of  the  2d.     He  is  MM 

an  "  Analysis  of  the  Eabgyur,"  the  great  saorea  to  have  been  the  first  to  applj-  the  elastio  fiDim 

book  of  the  Buddhists,  published  in  the  20th  of  air  as  a  moving  power.    He  invented  mum- 

vol.  of  the  ^'  Asiatic  Researches ;"  and  numer-  ous   machines,  among  which    may  be  net* 

ous  articles  on  Thibetan  literature  in  the  *^  Jour-  tioned  his  clepsydra  or  water  ^ock,  and  la 

nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal."  hydraulic  organ. 

CTENOmS,  one  of  the  4  orders  into  which  OTESIPHON,  an  Athenian  orator  of  the  44 

Prof.  Agassiz  formerly  divided  fishes,  according  century  B.  0.,  son  ci  Leostheneo.    After  thi 

to  the  peculiarities  of  their  scales.  The  ctenoids  disastrous  battle  of  Ohsaronea  he  moved  tbft 

comprise  those  which,  like  the  perch  family,  Demosthenes,  in  consideration  of  his  great  la^ 

have  hard  rough  scales,  with  their  posterior  vices  in  the  cause  of  the  state,  and  the  ami 

€k]ge  dentatcd  or  serrated;  this  order  has  a  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  in  bebstf  flf 

bony  vertebral  column,  serratures  on  the  gill  his  country,  be  honored  with  a  golden  crowi; 

covers,  and  generally  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin.  whereupon   he  was  proseonted  by   <TWMa«^ 

The  other  orders  were  cycloids,  ganoids,  and  but  was  triumphantly  defended  hj^emosthsBM 

placoids.    The  cycloids,  of  which  the  salmon  himself,  who,  though  not  the  nominal,  was  jd 

and  the  herring  are  examples,  have  soft  cir-  the  real  defendant 

cular  scales  and  fin  rays,  and  simple  head  bones,  CUBA,  the  largest  of  the  West  Indin  isbada 

with  simple  outlines;  these,  tlie  most  numer-  lying  at  the  outlet  of  thegnlf  of  MexicouSM 

ous  of  existing  fishes,  have  also  a  bony  verte-  thence  extending  E.  S.  £.  into  the  Caribbisa 

bral  column.  There  is  not  any  strongly  marked  sea.    Its  W.  extremity  bends  toward  the  SL 

division  between  these  orders,  which  are  con-  W.,  and  approaches  within  180  m.  of  Ynests^ 

nccted  together  by  many  intermediate  types,  The  S.  point  of  Floridsf  is  the  same  diflttaea 

and  their  general  organization  is  not  in  harmony  due  N.  from  its  extreme  N.  portion,  which  ii 

with  this  single  basis  of  difference.  The  ganoids  in  lat  23^  10'  N.    Ite  S.  W.  portion  lea^M 

have  anguhur  scales  covered  witli  a  substance  the  lat  of  19^  60',  and  is  distant  from  Hnti 

resembling  enamel;  they  include  many  fossil  48   m.,  the  windward  diannel    flowingbt- 

species,  and  the  sturgeon  and  gar-pike  of  the  tween  the  two  islands.    Ponta  de  Mmi,  tte 

present  day,  approaching  the  reptiles  in  some  E.  point  of  the  Island,  is  in  Ions.  74r  T  W. 

particulars  of  bony  structure.    The  placoids,  from  Greenwich,  and  Gape  San  Antonio,  die 

indnding  the  sharks  and  skates,  have  only  en-  W.  extremity,  is  in  84^  67'  12".    The  greatoi 

amolled  granules  in  the  skin ;  tliese  are  cartila*  length  of  the  island,  measured  throni^  tte 

ginous  fishes,  and  have  as  many  gill  openings  centre,  is  given  by  aifTerent  anthorities  horn 

OS  gills.    This  system  is  now  abandoned  by  its  750  to  708  English  miles ;  the  greatest  wtdtk, 

author  as  too  exclusive,  being  founded  on  a  60  m.  W.  of  Santiago,  is  about  127  m. ;  fioa 

single  element  of  classification ;  yet  he  still  re-  llavana  to  the  S.  coast  at  Batabano,  it  is  oab 

tains  the  principle,  as  indicating  certain  natural  about  28  m.  across  the  island.    The  areaoi 

relatioubliips,  and  hopes,  by  combining  it  with  the  island  has  been  Tsriously  esdmated.    1m 

tlie  fin  system  of  Cnvier  and  the  anatomical  1825  it  was  computed  by  Sefior  Banat,  at  thi 

system  of  J.  Moller,  and  by  further  researches,  request  of  Humboldt,  and  found  to  be  8,681 

to  arrive  at  a  truly  natural  dassification  of  fishes.  sQ^^Are  maritime  leagues  of  20  to  the  d^gnu 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  physician  and  historian.  This  included  the  isle  of  Pines,  on  the  S.  o 

contemporary  of  Xenophon,  bom  at  Onidus,  in  the  area  of  which  is 08  leagues.  The  latest' 

Caria,  is  supi>oeed  to  have  repaired  to  the  Per-  mates  of  the  area,  converted  into  English  i 

sian  court  about  the  year  410  H.  0.  Ueaccom-  ute  miles,  are  from  42,888  to  46,277.    lbs 

panied  Artaxerxes  XL  on  his  expedition  against  isle  of  Pines  contains  beside  810  sq.  ul,  sal 
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laD  islands  970,  making  that  of  the  probably  Baoh  are  the  marbles  reported  to  occmr 

Titory  belonging  to  Onba  from  44,168  in  the  isle  of  Pines.    Petroleum  springs  are 

sq.  m.    The  length  of  shore  line  on  sometimes  met  with  flowing  out  of  the  lime- 

le  is  801  leagnes,  and  on  the  N.  272  stones;  bat  these  are  of  more  frequent  oocnr- 

ihat  of  the  whole  island  may  be  called  rence  in  the  serpentines.    The  metamorphio 

0  English  miles. — ^The  principal  feature  rocks  form  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  tray- 
ography  of  Onba  is  a  range  of  monn-  eraing  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
)  or  less  broken,  which  extends  through  and  everywhere  they  are  accompanied  by  ores 
J  portion  ofthei^ndfrom  one  end  to  of  copper  in  small  or  large  quantity.    The 

fVom  this  backlxme  the  streams  flow  chief  development  of  these  is  in  the  monn- 

courses  to  the  sea  on  either  side.    At  tains  near  Santiago  de  Ouba,  where  they  were 

tremity  the  mountains  spread  over  a  known  and  worked  in  the  I7th  century.    The 

ritory  than  elsewhere,  and  some  of  mines  were  however  abandoned,  and  remained 

in  a  height  of  8,000  feet  From  Punta  neglected  for  more  than  100  years,  when  they 

to  Oape  Cruz  the  range  called  Sierra  were  reopened  by  Englishmen  in  1880.  They  are 

,  or  Copper  mountains,  skirts  the  S.  situated  atCk>bre,  9  miles  frt)m  Santiago  deOub^ 

about  200  miles;  and  back  of  it^  par-  The  ores,  principally  pyritous,  are  in  quarts 

the  line  of  this  coast,  runs  the  nver  veins  in  tne  metamorphio  rocks.    In  1850  the 

vard  the  W.,  which  empties  into  the  shipments  to  Swansea  amounted  to  about  25,- 

lena  Esperanza  on  the  8.  side  of  the  000  tons,  averaging  about  16  per  cent,  of  metal. 

This,  tiie  longest  of  the  rivers,  is  navi-  Up  to  Jan.  1854,  the  principal  company,  called 

'   schooners  about  60  m.  above  its  the  consolidated  copper  mines  of  Oobre  associa- 

A.t  the  W.  end  the  mountains  also  tion,  had  divided,  since  their  organization  in  1884^ 

the  coast,  especially  on  the  N.  side.  £61 12«.  per  share  on  £40  paid  in,  and  the  shares 

.  other  places  groups  of  huth  hills  form  were  at  a  small  premium.    The  royal  Santiago 

n  of  the  island;  bnt  for  tne  most  part  mining  company,  formed  in  1887,  had  paid  up 

1  intervene  between  the  central  eleva-  to  1848,  in  oividends,  £88  4s.  per  share  on  £18 
the  shore  on  either  side ;  and  in  the  paid  in ;  bnt  their  mines  have  since  been  un* 

»n  these  are  inundated,  and  rendered  profitable,  and  In  1858  tiie  shares  were  assessed. 

ipassable  by  the  depth  of  water  and  Other  copper  mines  less  productive  have  been 

ity  of  the  deep  black  mud.    From  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  isl^oid,  as  near 

Point  Sabina,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Trinidad,  between  Nuevitas  and  Puerto  Prin- 

a  continuous  swamp  for  46  leagues,  cipe,  and  various  other  places.  Near  Villa  Clara 

ame  may  be  said  of  many  other  less  the  copper  ores  have  proved  to  be  argentiferous, 

tracts  on  the  K  side.    The  soil  of  7|  oz.  being  obtained  from  tiie  quintal  (107f 

ricts  is  a  rich  alluvial  mould,  in  part  11m.)  of  ore.    Lead,  antimony,  and  chrome  have 

*om  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  been  found  near  Holguin,  but  they  are  not 

trt  from  the  disintegration  of  the  cal-  worked.    Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  an  abundant 

rata  that  make  up  the  greater  portion  ore,  and  is  found  of  excellent  qualities,  but  is 

sk  formations  which  appear  along  the  nowhere  worked.    Gold  was  exported  in  no 

3re  this  is  low,  and  which  compose  a  very  great  amount  by  the  early  settiers,  and  has 

tion  of  the  hills  near  the  sea,  or  be-  been  met  with  in  recent  times  in  the  deposits 

and  the  central  axis  of  the  island,  of  the  rivers  Holgnin,  Escawbray,  and  others, 

estone  formations  are  singularly  cav-  but  not  in  quantity  to  encourage  ftirther  explo- 

td  many  of  the  streams,  some  even  of  rations.    Coal  is  not  a  product  of  the  island ; 

rivers,  are  swallowed  up  in  their  re-  but  a  highly  inflammable  substance  called  ehap^ 

the  dry  season  the  greater  number  apoUy  and  sometimes  bituminous  coal  (see  &- 

Beem  thus  to  disappear  wholly  or  in  tuxkn),  is  met  with  in  masMs  of  extraordinary 

the  ftcilify  with  which  rocks  of  this  extent,  occupving  fissures  in  the  serpentines,  and 

are  acted  upon  by  water  is  owing  the  kindred  diorites  and  euphotides.    The  var 

ne  irreffdarity  of  the  coast  line,  its  rieties  fiY)m  diflerent  localities,  most  of  which 

'  reonrrag  deep  indentations,  in  fisict  are*  near  Havana,  yield  diflerent  proportions  of 

3US  harb(»«,  and  its  capes  and  iriands,'  volatile  matters.    Mr.  T.  G.  Glemson  found  in 

b  indeed  mostiy  coral  re^  or  lime-  one  sample  68  per  cent,  and  the  fixed  carbon  85 

zes  of  rimilar  nature.     The  forma-  per  cent.  Mr.  John  H.  Blake  found  50  per  cent. 

aese  is  seen  to  be  still  in   progress  volatile,  and  tiie  ultimate  analysis  yielded  carbon 

coast,  and  the  ledges  are  observed  to  71.84,  oxygen  6.22,  hydrogen  8.40,  ash  18.5.  The 

with  remains  of  shellfish  of  species  abundance  of  this  product,  and  the  facUity  of 

j^  in  the  waters.    The  limestone  rocks  obtaining  it,  have  led  to  its  extraction  and  its 

Us  are  of  older  date ;  many  are  re-  employment  to  some  extent  as  a  fuel  for  steam 

Humboldt  to  the  Inrassio  period,  ana  manufacturing  purposes.    Its  composition 

ay  be  seen  associated  with  the  mica  and  cheapness  recommend  it  for  the  production 

litic  rocks,  and  serpentines  that  make  of  gas  and  lampblack.    Several  chalybeate  and 

ntral  hffls  of  the  isumd,  whidi  are  of  tepid  rorings  near  Havana,  and  those  particu- 

hic  character,  true  marbles ;  such  have  larly  of  San  Diego,  40  leagnes  to  the  S.  W.,  have 

I  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Puerto  Prindpe,  and  acquired  some  oelebrity  for  their  supposed  me- 
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dicinal  effects.    From  the  fmalTsiB  ffiven  these  odon.    The  waters  aho  aboond  in 

mnst  be  ascribed  to  snlphnretted  hydrogen,  and  and  mollnsca,  and  the  huge  iwtUea,  the  aUiplv 

eometimes  to  iron.    Common  salt  maj  be  dass-  and  sea  turtles.    Grabs  of  wmtiah  and  dnigH^ 

ed  among  the  mineral  products.    It  is  obtained  ing  appearance  freqnent  the  land  near  the  eoa^ 

from  the  lagoons,  along  the  N.  coast  principally,  living  m  holes.    They  often  enter  the  boasfli  M 

which  are  filled  by  the  high  course  tides,  and  night     Every  sprinjp  they  mlnrate  fron  tb 

retain  the  salt  as  the  waters  evaporate  in  the  dry  N.  to  the  S.  side  of  the  island.      Inaecti  m 

season.    Aboat  100,000  lbs.  are  thus  obtained  nnmerons  and  of  many  tronbleaome  kia4i; 

annually  at  Point  Hicacos  and  Ohoco. — ^The  the  most  to  be  feared  are  the  tanntnla  «i 

productions  of  the  forests  of  Cuba  are  noted  scorpion;  the  most  heantifbl  are  the  laiigefl» 

alike  for  their  valuable  qualities  and  the  beauty  flies  or   cocuyo9.  which   emit  a  steady  all 

tliey  impart  to  the  scenery.    Some  of  the  hard-  light^  so  bright  that  a  few  of  them  <^ftw<ii>f<  i^ 

wood  trees  are  unsurpassed  for  durabihty,  and  gether  under  glass  and  fed  with  angnr  cane  Mm 

with  this  property  combine  excessive  hardness  as  a  lantern,  or  enclosed  in  gmnxe  bags  m 

and  toughness.    Few  of  these  varieties  are  ex-  worn  by  ladies  as  sparkling  omamenli  for  AA 

ported  or  known  except  in  the  West  India  isl-  dressea. — Cuba,  lyingjoatwithin  the  torrid sh^ 

ands ;  but  their  importance  was  long  ago  ap-  ez^oys  throughout  the  year  a  'wann  dhail^ 

prociated  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  but  this  is  tempered  in  the  sonuner  montliiW 

18tli  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  ship-  the  cool  N.  £.  trade  winds,  whiish  blow  iaM 

building  by  the  Spanish  ffovemment    From  almost  every  day  in  the  year  fix>m  early  ia  tti 

1724  to  1796  Havana  was  the  great  nursery  of  forenoon  to  sunset^  and  also  by  the  rains  wkkl 

the  Spanish  armada,  114  vessels  of  4,902  guns  prevail  from  May  to  NoTember.     The  datk 

beingconstructed  there  in  that  time.    Thebusi-  which  bring  these  protect  the  earth  fitxaik 

ness  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its  tak-  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  atmospbeit  ii 

ing   employment  from  the   mother   country,  cooled  by  the  copious  evi^ration  of  the  watn 

Among  these  valuable  woods  may  be  named  In  the  elevated  districts  the  heat  ia  rarely  o^ 

the  well-known  lignum  vitm ;  the  cocoa  wood  pressive,  and  in  the  snmmer  fbr  weeka  togctfar 

or  cocus,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  lignum  the  thermometer  seldom  yaiiee  4*^  or  0°  fnm 

vita),  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  as  also  88^.    The  difference  between  the  mean  teio|Nn' 

for  pins  and  tree  nails  and  for  turnery,  making  ture  of  the  hottest  month  and  that  of  the  cflU* 

excellent  flutes ;  the  lance  wood,  largely  ex-  est  is  21.6°  in  Havana  and  14.4^  in  the  intcfioL 

ported  for  carriage  shafts,  surveyors^  instm-  Only  once  in  18  years  at  Vera  Omz  waa  the  ths* 

mcnts,  and  other  uses.    Mahogany  is  so  abnn-  mometer  observed  so  high  aa  89.6^,  and  its  m^ 

dont,  and  the  quality  of  the  wood  is  so  superior,  for  8  years  at  Havana  was  between  61^  aod  SP. 

that  it  has  been,  since  its  first  use  in  London  In  the  winter  it  has  been  known  to  fUl  in  fk 

in  1724,  an  important  item  in   the   exports  interior  to  60°,  and  ice  haa  been  formed  at  aii^ 

of  the  island.     Belonging  to  the  same  nat-  after  the  north  winds  have  prevailed  for  fef«d 

nral  order  is  the  cedrela  odorata  of  Linnssus,  weeks;  butthismnstbe  inoonaeonenoeoflool 

a  tree  which  furnishes  the  wood  known  in  radiation  of  heat,  as  the  atmoephere  ia  Dinr 

Europe  as  the  Havana  cedar,  and  there  much  cooled  to  the  freezing  points    firee  are  nol  i^ 

used,  as  also  in  the  United  States,  for  the  in-  quired  for  their  warmth,  and  yonng  chilta 

side  of  drawers  and  wardrobes.     It  is   the  are  accustomed  to  go  nndothed  throagbovt  Iki 

material  of  the  cigar  boxes.    Humboldt,  citing  year.    Strangers  from  the  north  are  morenHi- 

the  several  species  of  palm,  of  which  he  enn-  tive  to  the  changes  of  the  climate  than  the  aa- 

inerates  five,  remarks  that  *'  we  might  believe  tives;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  **nortt- 

that  the  entire  island  was  originally  a  forest  of  ers,"  or  the  wind  storms  from  the  north,  cAfli 

palms  and  wild  lime  and  orange  trees.    These  experience  positive  discomfort  frtna  the  eolAi 

last,  which  have  a  small  fruit,  are  probably  an-  In  the  summer  bilious  fevers  of  the  yellow 

terior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  who  type  are  prevalent,  but  more  particularly 

carried  there  the  agrumi  of  tlie  garaens,  which  lent  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.    ' 

rarely  exceed  10  or  16  feet  in  height."    Though  December  to  May  the  climate  ia  dry  and 

the  forests  are  extensive  and  almost  impenetra-  brious,  and  the  roads^  which  dorinff  the  M 

ble,  they  are  inhabited  by  no  wild  aninoals  season  were  deep  with  mud,  become  baked  aid 

larger  than  the  wild  dogs.    These  prowl  around  open  in  wide  cracks  by  the  contraction  of  tiior 

tlie  settlements  at  night,  with  habits  like  wolves,  material.    There  is  no  reo(»d  of  anow  hofiiv 

which  they  much  resemble  in  appearance  also,  ever  fallen  in  Cuba  except  on  Dec  M-^  ltf& 

and  devour  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry.    The  jntia  when  the  coldest  term  ever  known  on  the  ii^H 

is  an  animal  of  the  size  of  a  muskrat,  which  was  experienced.    The  thermometer  then  d^ 

resembles  in  its  habits  the  porcupine  and  the  scended  at  Havana  to  48^  F.  (loweat  preTJOMtf 

raccoon  of  the  northern  states,  living  in  the  trees  60^  in  Dec.  1820) ;  snow  fell  near  Villa  Gbi%ia 

and  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  fruits.    Mora  than  Uie  most  central  part  of  Cnba.  and  in  the  amN 

200  8pccies  of  birds  are  known  upon  the  island,  vicinity  ice  formed  to  the  thickneaa  of  a  ddhr 

and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  on  the  lagoons  of  a  sugar  eatate.    H^H  ■  §t^ 

of  their  plumage.    Fish  also  are  of  great  va-  quently  seen,  particularly  in  the       '         ~       ~ 


riety,  and,  exposed  in  the  markets,  attract  the    ment,  betiveen  February  and  Jobr.     Ihe  eak 
attention  of  strangers  by  their  singularly  bright    occasion  known  of  its  falling  at  davana  wiaa 
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ICarch,  1852.  Great  thunderstorms  oconr  from 
Jane  to  September,  and  in  the  same  period  silent 
lightnings  are  common.  Earthquakes  seldom 
occur  in  the  western  districts,  bat  are  frequent  in 
the  eastern,  especially  in  that  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  In  1868  that  city  experienced  two  violent 
Murthquakes,  producing  much  injury  and  causing 
its  decline.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Some  writers  consider  it  un- 
fiiTorable  to  prolonged  life.  The  most  remark-^ 
able  iostances  of  longevity  have  been  found 
among  the  negro  and  aboriginal  races. — ^It  is 
considered  by  Cuban  statisticians  that  all  the 
reports  on  the  population  of  the  island  have 
been  quite  incomplete.  Some  of  these  estimate 
that  the  total  population  at  the  present  time  is 
about  1,600,000.  The  portion  not  reported  is 
believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  slaves.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the  reported  enu- 
merations: 


Utan. 


ins. 

1827. 
1811. 
•  1846. 
1849. 
1858. 
1867. 


WUtM. 

rt—OA. 
•ndBl. 

BtovM. 

96,440 
811,051 
418,291 
425,767 
457,188 
001,988 
640,674 

80,847 
106,484 
101,888 
149,226 
164,410 
176,647 
174,810 

44,888 
286,942 
486,495 
828,750 
828,897 
880,425 
874,040 

Tbtal. 


171,620 

704,4n 

1,007,624 

898,768 

945,440 

1,050,000 

1,107,491 


Cesvub  or  18S8. 


a— 

WmI^b 

KMl'a 
DvpH. 

1V>Ut. 

White  persons. .., 

VvBA  Aolorad  mid  black* 

897,401 

98,442 
268,n7 

Ill 

601,088 
176,647 
880,420 

BLuTes 

PermaiMiiit  i>oira1iition ......... 

764.610 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

244^400 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,009,060 
40,940 

Tloating  popalauon,  white 

Total 

1,000,000 

The  following  esttmate  was  made  of  the  duses  composing 
the  white  popnlalion,  which,  as  given  above  with  the  float- 
ing popalaaon,  snpposed  to  consist  whoUv  of  wUtes,  amount- 
•d  to  042,988,  tbL. :  90,000  ftom  Spain,  25,000  ttom  the  Canary 
Islands,  8,000  French,  1,000  English,  and  8,000  Americans  and 
others,  leaving  about  421,000  as  the  number  of  native  whites. 

Cjocbub  or  1807. 


White  persons 

Free  colored  and  black 
Slaves 


Aggregate 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  num- 
ber of  emandpados 

Aflatio  colonists  (or  cooUes) 


Total  population. 


WMt*lB 


428,908 

94,807 

806,086 


824,801 


Dtp'i. 


126,766 
70,908 
66,428 


^72^42 


Total. 


649,674 
174,810 
874,049 


1,006,948 

6,240 
0,806 


1,107,481 


Nearly  the  whole  of  the  native  whites  are  de- 
scendants of  the  penhisnlar  Spanish  raoee.  1^ 
the  period  following  the  conquest  (A.  D.  1511X 
none  but  Oastilians  were  allowed  to  come  to 
America;  but  at  present  the  indnstrions  Cata- 
lans or  Catalonians,  and  the  hard-working  Lle- 
llos  pslanders  of  the  Canaries),  are  found  to  pre- 
ponderate throughout  the  island.  Until  1801 
Spain  maintained  a  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  island,  which  system,  combined  witn  other 
fMtoies  of  its  goyernment,  restricted  the  settle- 
SMUl  of  Onha  almost  exdusiTely  to  Bpaniarda. 


The  Spanish  whites  are  divided  primarily  into 
old  Spaniards,  or  peninsulars,  and  Creoles ;  and 
these  classes  are  widely  separated  by  a  recipro- 
cal aversion,  amounting  to  hostility,  and  even 
hatred.  The  former  hold  all  the  offices,  and 
look  down  upon  the  Creoles  with  contempt. 
They  transact  most  of  the  commerce,  and  mo- 
nopolize the  most  profitable  traffic.  The  Cata- 
lans, industrious,  shrewd,  hard-headed,  and 
very  loyal,  faithfhl  to  their  motto,  "  Five  years 
of  privation  and  a  fortune,''  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  and  in  every  stage  of 
social  development.  The  opulent  Creole  plant- 
ers and  merchants  are  distinguished  for  intel- 
ligence, enterprise,  courteous  manners,  and  ge- 
nud  hospitality. — The  African  race  was  intro- 
duced in  1524  to  serve  as  slaves.  Its  natural 
increase  has  not  corresponded  to  the  analogy  of 
the  climate  with  that  of  its  own  country.  This 
result  has  been  owing  mainly  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  idave  trade,  which  has  kept  up  a 
great  excess  of  the  m^e  sex,  and  encouraged 
tiie  exaction  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  labor  from  all  the  slaves.  On  the  large 
estates  there  is  some  semblance  of  family  life 
among  the  negroes,  but  the  children  are  not 
often  numerous.  Even  on  the  best  of  the 
sugar  estates  the  slaves  (both  sexes)  work  16 
and  sometimes  19  hours  a  day,  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  during  which  season  labor  is  car- 
ried on  unceasingly,  the  slaves  working  by 
watohes  in  gangs.  Upon  many  of  the  small 
tobacco  plantations,  also,  their  toil  is  similarly 
severe.  The  slave  trade  is  actively  prosecuted 
hi  direct  violation  of  the  most  positive  treaty 
obligations,  and  the  annual  importations  are 
estimated  at  10,000  to  20,000.  The  profits  of 
the  trade  are  enormous,  and  traders  can  well 
afford  to  give  large  bribes  to  the  officials. 
When  a  slaver  is  captured,  her  case  is  a^udi- 
cated  by  the  so-called  ^^  mixed  commission." 
If  a  lawful  prize,  she  is  retained  as  such  by 
her  captors;  and  her  slaves,  styled  emanei' 
pados,  are  apprenticed,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Spanish  authorities,  for  a  term  of  years 
(8  or  10  to  16),  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
entitied  to  freedom.  Only  a  small  proportion, 
however,  become  free,  because  the  masters  to 
whom  they  are  hired  sell  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  report  that  they  are  dead.  The  impor- 
tation of  coolies2_or  Chinese  laborers,  was  com- 
menced in  1847.  Nominally  they  are  ^^free 
colonists,''  but  in  reality  slaves.  Professedly 
they  are  employed  by  contract  for  a  term  of 
yesrs,  usually  8,  '^  witnout  prohibition  of  exten- 
sion for  any  longer  period  to  fit  the  life  of  the 
subject  or  the  interests  of  the  master."  By  the 
ok>se  of  1868  about  6,000  had  been  introduced. 
From  1868  to  April  10, 1866,  about  4,000  were 
landed,  and  960  were  lost  during  voyages  by 
diseue,  suicide,  dec.  From  April  10,  1865,  to 
May  18,  1868,  28,146  were  delivered,  and 
8,844  died  on  the  passage.  This  makes  an  ag- 
gregate delivery  from  1847  to  1868  of  about 
88,000,  with  an  average  mortality  on  shipboard 
of  over  17  per  oent.    The  introduotion  of  In- 
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dians  from  Tocatan,  on  the  *^  contract  plan,^ 
was  begun  aboat  1858,  and  met  with  some  op- 
position from  the  Mexican  and  Central  Amer- 
ican governments.  The  whole  nnmber  delivered 
to  May,  1858,  was  1,385.  The  mnlattoes  form 
I  of  all  the  free  colored ;  but  of  the  slaves  their 
proportion  is  about  ^V*  They  generally  employ 
themselves  as  tailors,  carpenters,  musicians, 
coach  builders,  and  painters;  and  they  are 
usually  excellent  workmen.  There  yet  exists 
a  poor  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race;  but 
the  majority  of  this  class  are  crossed  with  mn- 
lattoes.— ^Productive  industry  in  Cuba  is  mainly 
devoted  to  agriculture,  with  direct  reference  to 
the  exportation  of  the  staples.  The  manufac- 
tures, properly  so  called,  ^  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  and  as  a  class,  the  people  are  disinclined 
to  meclianical  pursuits.  The  mining  interests, 
chiefly  in  copper,  do  not  contribute  so  much  to 
the  wealth  of  the  island  as  would  at  first  seem 
from  their  extent,  since  these  are  worked  mainly 
on  foreign  account.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
proverbial,  and  its  actual  production  has  long 
been  higlily  remunerative ;  and  yet  it  appears, 
according  to  the  returns  of  1858,  that  not  more 
that  yV  P^^  ^^  then  under  cultivation.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the 
surface,  stated  in  cahallerioB  (the  cabelleria  is 
equal  to  about  83  acres) : 


meridian  of  Hsrana,  the  totaoeo  k 

but  of  fine  color,  aiid  tlie  kiftfeer  qualikj  ^rak 

the  preference  inth  foreigners.     Ooflbe  wvir 


a  period  (from  abont  1820  to  1888)  the 
8ti^>le  in  importance,  but  afterward  its 


DvMriptloD, 

W««t'n  d«pt 

EMt*n  dept. 

Tout. 

Barren  lanrU,  mines,  Ac 

Moantains,  forests,  Ac 

Natural  itosturaffo 

142,183 

174,418 

102,«y22 

15.1  S8 

ai,098 

179.269 
202,5^ 

47,226 
5,163 

14,474 

821,407 
877,002 
149,248 

Artlflclal       "        

20,841 

Under  cuUlvation. 

48,672 

Total 

467,859 

448,ni 

916,670 

The  chief  products  are  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cotton,  fruits,  and  garden  vegetables. 
Rice,  sago,  maize,  and  even  cacao,  are  cultivat- 
ed on  a  small  scale,  not  enough  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  the  interior.  The  lands  of  Onba 
are  recognized  as  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
Antilles  for  the  production  of  the  sugar  cane ; 
but  tlicre  is  great  irregularity  in  the  extent  of 
the  cultivation  and  yield  of  this  staple,  depend- 
ing on  soil,  weatlier,  condition  of  plaut,  &o. 
Sugar  estates,  called  ingenioSy  are  the  largest 
agricultural  establishments  on  the  island,  l&ny 
of  them  produce  8,000  to  9,000  boxes  of  sugar 
(each  400  lbs.),  and  a  few  of  them  are  much 
larger.  Their  formation  requires  great  outlay, 
and  their  management  is  very  expensive ;  but 
their  production  is  correspondingly  great,  and 
the  foreign  demand  for  this  crop  is  steady,  so 
that  their  owners  become  immensely  wealthy. 
From  1853  to  1858  the  yearly  exports  of  Cuban 
sugars  were  from  700,000,000  to  760,000,000 
lbs.  Most  of  the  tobacco  is  produced  in  a  very 
few  districts,  which  are  particularly  favorable 
to  its  culture.  The  best  lands  for  tins  plant  are 
comprised  in  an  irregular  oblong  tract,  near  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  S.  coast.  It 
is  about  73  miles  long  by  18  wide,  extending 
from  the  Rio  Hondo  west  to  the  Cuyaguat^e 
or  Mantua  river.    Outside  of  thia^  towfurd  the 


tion  was  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  the 
charged  on  its  importation  bito  the  Uriiri 
8tat^  and  to  the  competition  of  Bmil,  Jmi, 
&c.  Gnban  coffee,  however,  is  of  siqieiior  qtA- 
ity.  Maize,  rice,  sago,  pidae,  ynoa,  the  iwat 
potato,  plantalna,  and  fruit  are  grova  m 
nearly  all  estatea,  and  espeoinnj'  on  the 
fEirms  at  some  distance  troai  the  towuL 
produces  two  crops  a  year,  bat  ia  qmte 
(n  its  yield. — ^The  foreign  oommeroe  of  Olfe^ 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  probaUrc- 
ceeds  that  of  any  other  oonntry  on  tlie  pikL 
Since  1850  the  "ndnation  of  the  yearly  eipali 
has  ranged  from  $27,000,000  to  $82,O0aM 
and  that  of  the  imports  has  averaged  uoa 
the  same;  but  it  appears  that  in  these  nha* 
tions  the  custom  or  rule  is  to  nnderstato  Ihi 
exports,  and  overstate  the  imports.  Tci  thi 
commerce  ia  much  restricted  by  the  poB^ 
of  the  government.  The  duties  dlseiimiMa 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  ^MUiiah  flag  in  al in- 
spects, though  chiefly  in  fitvor  <^  all  inparti 
by  Spanish  and  Cuban  vessels,  and  of  inparti 
of  products  of  Spain.  The  tonnage  dntiei  a» 
ilarly  &vor  national  vessels.  Under  this  9^ 
tem,  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  sinee  Ifll 
have  been  brought  under  the  Spanish  §1^ 
Of  late  years  the  proportion  has  avcripi 
two-thirds.  The  efltBct  of  the  system  siajhi 
readily  seen  in  the  importation  of  floor  mi 
provisions.  Under  fair  regolations  these  wsrid 
mainly  be  brought  from  the  United  SiMa 
But  the  duties  on  flour  are  as  fcHown:  froa 
Spain  in  Spanish  and  Cuban  vessels,  fS  fiO  pv 
barrel;  from  other  countries  in  same  vialiL 
$8  50,  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $9  50.  I^  Ml 
the  imports  of  flour  frt>m  Spain  were  vriMd 
at  $2,077,791 ;  from  the  Umted  States,  M* 
880.  Under  such  burdens  pricee  are  msa- 
tained  at  high  rates,  matonally  *linnftiwiM«y 
consumption.  Duties  are  collected  onei|)em 
as  well  as  imports,  and  the  yearly  totals  of  sick 
are  about  as  1  to  4.  Only  between  4  sod  { 
of  the  exports  are  carried  in  SpanSdi  ves- 
sels. Over  i  is  taken  by  the  Umted  8t^ 
and  about  ^  by  Enghmd.  Despite  all  reittis- 
tions,  i  of  the  whole  commerce  is  with  tks 
United  States.  According  to  U.  S.  Uummj 
reports,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  latter 
amounted,  frt)m  1851  tol856inclasive^toaboit 
$10,000,000  yearly,  and  in  1857  was  over  |S%- 
000,000.— -The  railroads,  amonnting  in  all  » 
1857  to  397  miles,  have  done  much  in  iiiiiiilrii 
ing  and  increasing  domeetio  and  foreign  tiadii 
The  first  was  opened  in  1887  from  Havana  It 
Bejucal,  15  m.,  in  the  next  year  to  Gninei^  4B 
m.,  and  by  subseouent  extensions  noiR(lbrai 
the  principal  trunk  line  iki  the  island.  Ite 
common  roads  throughout  Cuba  are  very  bsi^ 
and  in  the  rainy  season  frequently  impsMsUa 
Several  improved  roads,  having  toQ  gi&M^  kd 
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out  from  HavanA.  The  eleotrio  telegraph  was 
introdnced  in  1852,  and  its  lines  now  extend 
between  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  The 
coast  shipping  has  remarkably  increased  since 
1840.  SteamooatB  ply  regularly  from  the  va- 
rioos  ports  of  the  island  to  each  other  and  to 
feeign  ports.  The  oironlating  medium  is  chief- 
ly metallic,  and  was  exclnsively  so  until  Jan. 
1857,  when  the  first  issue  of  paper  currency  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  bank,  which  was  formally 
organized  in  Feb.  1856,  having  a  capital  of  $3,- 
000,000. — Education  has  made  great  progress 
since  1842.  In  Havana  there  are  several  in- 
stitutions of  a  collegiate  rank,  with  a  number 
of  seminaries,  and  in  other  cities  there  are  ad- 
Tanced  schools.  The  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  Cuba  in  1857  was : 
at  Havana  21,  Matanzas  8,  Cardenas  1,  Cienfue- 
gos  2,  Villa  Olara  2,  Remedios  1,  Santo  Espiritu 
§,  Trinidad  1,  Puerto  Principe  1,  Santiago  de 
Cuba  5,  Bayamo  1 ;  total  40. — In  its  govern- 
ment, Ouba  is  subject  in  all  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  one  authority,  the  representative 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  who  is  appointed  by  and 
accountable  only  to  the  home  government.  He 
is  president  of  the  royal  court  of  Judicature 
(real  audieneia),  superior  civil  governor,  captain- 
general,  superior  commandant  of  marine,  su- 
perintendent of  the  treasury,  viceregal  patron 
and  viceregal  protector  of  public  instruction. 
Of  the  6  principal  branches  of  administration^ 
the  political  and  military  are  particularly  under 
his  charge,  and  the  judicial,  financial,  navid, 
and  ecclesiastical  branches  are  mainly  direct- 
ed by  their  respective  chie&  of  high  rai^ 
Each  division  has  its  determinate  territorial 
subdivisions.  The  ecclesiastical  administration 
is  divided  between  2  dioceses,  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Santiago  de  Ouba  and  the  bishopric 
of  Havana,  which  are  respectively  superior 
one  to  the  other  in  cases  of  appeaL  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  the  only  form  of  worship  toler- 
ated. The  revenues  are  divided  into  maritime 
and  inland,  the  first  comprising  customs  and 
lighthouse  dues,  ship  visits,  &o^  and  the  sec- 
ond various.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  2  years : 


Soare«a. 

18ft<. 

18tt. 

lacrMM. 

Customs 

Taxes. 

Lottery 

|9J89,&24  19 
4,022,056  71 
M29,107  87 

110,485,858  87 
5,186,289  72 
1,681,410  12 

6757,884  26 

1,161,238  01 

852,802  75 

Total 

116,090,688  80 

117,868,558  21 

♦2,278,870  01 

The  principal  items  composing  the  recdptsfrom 
customs  in  1857  were :  duties  on  imports,  $7,- 
074,207;  duties  on  exports,  $1,777,868;  ton- 
nage dues,  $981,869 ;  re^stry  fees  (of  cargoes, 
visits,  &c.%  $159,131.  One-half  of  the  revenue 
is  absorbed  in  supporting  the  nulitary  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  regular  armed 
force  consists  on  an  average  of  20,000  men,  and 
is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  in 
complete  equipment  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
troops  are  composed  of  soldiers  from  Spain, 
wboae  period  of  service  in  Ouba  is  generally 


limited  to  8  years.  The  organized  Ouban  militia 
numbers  between  8,000  and  4,000.  The  squadron 
on  service  usually  consists  of  26  vessels,  with  200 
guns,  and  over  8,000  men.— Ouba  was  the  first 
land  of  importance  discovered  by  Oolumbns  in 
his  first  voyage.  After  touching  at  the  islands 
which  he  called  San  Salvador,  St.  Mary  of  the 
Oonception,  Femandina,  and  Isabella,  his  ships 
entered  the  month  of  a  large  river  into  a  country 
called  by  the  natives  Ouba,  and  which  he  named 
Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of  his 
royal  patrons.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  it 
was  called  Femandina,  and  still  later  Santiago, 
in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  and  again 
Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  large 
river  which  Oolumbns  entered  is  supposed  to 
be  the  outlet  of  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  on  the 
N.  shore ;  at  ebb  tide  a  swift  current  flows  out 
like  that  of  a  river ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  isl- 
and at  this  point  is  reconcilable  with  the  state- 
ment of  some  of  his  people  having  penetrated  60 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  yet  bringing  back  no 
account  of  discovering  the  sea  on  the  other 
side.  From  this  point  he  explored  the  coast 
to  the  £.  extremity  of  the  island,  seeking  for 
gold,  and  then  passed  around  to  Hayti.  The 
discovery  of  Ouba  was  on  Oct.  28, 1492,  and  his 
arrival  at  Hayti  was  on  Dec.  6.  The  first  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  Ouba  was  made  by  an  ex- 
pedition of  800  men  under  Diego  Velasquez, 
fitted  out  by  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  in 
1511.  They  founded  Baracoa  near  the  £.  end 
of  the  island,  and  in  1514  Santiago,  which 
was  made  the  capital,  and  Trinidad  on  the 
S.  coast.  A  place  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  par- 
tido  of  Gtdnes  was  settled  in  1515,  and  called 
San  Oristoval  de  la  Ilavana.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  present  capital  in  1519. 
The  Spaniards  found  the  aborigines  of  the  isl- 
and an  effeminate  and  inoffensive  people,  en- 
tirely unable  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  or  endure  the  severities  imposed  upon 
them.  Velasquez  encouraged  settlers  by  grants 
of  lands  and  of  Indian  slaves,  and  engaged 
them  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especi^ly 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  suffar  crop,  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  seemed  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  and  which  was  also  introduced  into 
Hayti.  As  early  as  1584  the  officials,  as  cited 
by  Sagra  in  the  appendix  to  his  Historia  fisica^ 
politica^  y  natural^  applied  to  the  emperor  for 
"  7,000  negroes,  that  they  might  become  inured 
to  labor  before  the  Indians  ceased  to  exist." 
Gomara,  the  historian,  states  that  there  was  not 
one  Indian  left  after  1553.  They  were  destroy- 
ed by  cruel  treatment  and  unaccustomed  labor, 
were  swept  off  by  small  pox,  committed  suicide 
in  great  numbers,  and  many  fled  in  their  boats 
to  Florida.  WilJi  the  extinction  of  the  Indi- 
ans the  agriculture  of  the  island  declined,  and 
it  became  m^uilv  a  pastoral  country.  The 
extensive  plains  bordering  the  coast  afforded 
a  fine  cango  for  cattle,  and  their  hides  fur- 
nished tiie  cMef  product  for  exportation,  even 
to  the  18th  century.  Bees  wore  introduced 
from  Florida,  and  wax  and  tobacco  also  became 
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at  last  of  more  importance  than  hides;  and  daoed,amoinitingiiitlM  whole  to  flbontSflLOil 

these  are  still  important  products,  though  now  In  the  years  1846  to  1847»  bj  the  eneqsj  of  uoi^ 

surpassed  hy  sugar  and  coffee.    The  port  of  emor-general  Oonchai  it  was  faroii^^  ifanoikto 

Havana  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  prin-  an  en£    Bat  the  incrcNued  oonramptum  of  » 

cipal  stronghold  of  the  island.    The  settlement  sar  in  Great  Britain,  in  ooiueqiienoe  of  thd  » 

there  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  auction  of  duty,  and  ^e  pliolii^  of  ibraiga  wd 

16th  century— once  in  1688,  and  again  in  1664,  British  sugars  on  the  sameievel,  nye  a  ncwili^ 

after  it  had  been  re^tablished  and  fortified  ulus  to  the  traffic.  The  eflforts  of  the  SptniA  oft 

by  Fernando  de  Soto.    Now  forts  were  added  floials  for  its  snpprenicMi  were  relezed,  end  itiA 

in  the  same  century,  and  these  form  a  part  of  continues  to  \k  proeeoated,  es  already  idML 

the  defences  now  known  as  the  Moro  castle  and  mainly,  as  the  British  aU^ffe,  in  ▼easels  pnrdiini 

the  Punta.    The  wall  around  the  city  was  com-  and  fitted  out  in  the  United  Stateai  and  wlU 

menced  in  1GG5.    In  1762  Havana  fell  into  the  retun  the  American  flag  tHl  thew  are  reafr  li 

hands  of  the  English,  who  retained  it  about  a  leave  the  AfHcan  ooaat    "With  the  renew  tf 

year,  when  they  gave  it  up  in  exchange  for  Flor-  the  slave  trade  the  British  renewed  their  » 

Ida.    Up  to  this  time  the  population  of  Cuba  had  monstrances,  and  their  fonner  propodtioa  Iff 

increased  but  slowly,  and  the  productions  were  liberating  the  ill^ally  imported  nepoea.    Tlii 

very  limited.    According  to  an  official  docu-  subject  was  much  pressed  from  1860  to  18BL 

ment,  published  at  Ilavana  in  1811,  and  based  but  seems  ^ce  then  to  have  been  shandnai? 

on  the  records  of  the  custom  house,  the  total  Some  remarkable  changes  were  made  in  1854 |f 

import  of  slaves  prior  to  1768  had  amounted  to  the  Spanish  administration  of  the  iaUmd,  ia» 

but  60,000.    In  1765  the  island  contained  about  lation  to  the  free  blacks,  who  form '*~ 

half  that  number  of  negro  slaves,  with  as  many  able  a  part  of  the  popnlaaon.    The  c 

free  colored  persons,  mostly  mulattoes.  Its  trade,  rule  which  forbids  tne  celebraUon  of 


hitherto  limited  to  Cadiz,  was,  except  the  import  between  blacks  and  whites  waa    ahrogit^ 

of  slaves,  now  made  free  to  all  Spaniards  from  and  a  militia  composed  of   fi^ee  hlaooai 

the  9  principal  ports  of  Spain.  But  at  this  time  mulattoes,  to  the  exdosion  of  the  whitei.  m 

it  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  employ  G  vessels,  directed  to  be  organized  throDffhoat  the  Us^ 

From  1763  to  1780  the  import  of  slaves  was  and  was  put  on  an  equal  footmg  In  rywifc 

about  1,000  a  year,  wliich  nardly  kept  up  the  privileges  with  the  regular  anny.     At  t£eMBl 

number.    In  1789  the  Spanish  slave  code  was  time  the  white  inhabitants  were  disarmed.  7 

promulgated,  and  tlie  slave  trade,  hitherto  a  these  measures,  which  are  still  maintained, 

monopoly,  made  free.    Under  the  administra-  adopted,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  meana  of  atni^ 

tion  of  Las  Casas  as  captain-general,  which  ening  the  government  against  the  dlsoont«itf 

commenced  in  1790,  Ouba  made  rapid  progress  the  white  planters,  and  the  danger  oi  fillibartff 

in  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  its  public  im-  expeditions  from  tne  United  Statea.  of  whiflkrt 

provements.    In  the  81  years  from  1789  to  1820,  this  time  serious  apprehensions  existed.    IkM 

the  import  of  slaves  amounted  to  225,000,  an  the  moment  the  United  Statea  acqoired  Horii^ 

average  of  7,500,  and  from  1810  to  1820  it  was  the  government  at  Washinffton  began  to  tdes 

11,500  a  year.    The  decline  of  Hayti  opened  a  deep  interest  in  thefhtnre  en  Cuba.     Fears  vai 

market  for  Cuban  sugars,  the  production  of  entertained  lest  the  island  might  foil  into  ttl 

which  rapidly  increaied.    In  1809  and  1811  hands  of  the  English  or  French,  and  both  flMIl 

the  island  was  partially  opened  to  foreign  ves-  and  those  nations  were  infonnea  that  the  1«ri 

scls.    With  the  reestabUshment  of  peace  in  States  would  never  consent  to  that  arrangesHiA 

Europe  the  demands  for  Cuban  proaucts  re-  They  were  willing  that  Cnba  ahoold  reouliS 

lived,  and  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  1820,  colony  of  Spmn,  but  wonld  never  allow  ll  to 

by  which  Spain  agreed  with  England  to  put  a  pass  mto  otner  hands.     Spain  waa  repeata% 

stop  to  the  slave  trade,  the  importation  of  urged  by  the  American  government  to  n^ 

slaves  was  continued  on  a  larger  scale  than  peace  with  tlie  Spanish  American  repnblioa  W 

ever.    In  the  25  years  from  1817  to  1842,  it  they  should  invade  Cuba,  and  bring  about  Ml 

was  estimated  by  the  English  commissioners  merely  a  political  revolution,  bat  a  change  iafc 

to  have  reached  the  number  of  835,000,  or  social  system.    The  claim  ofthe  English  to  bhIs 

upward  of  13,000  a  year.    This  continued  vi*  the  slave  trade  suppression  treaty  an  occadonftr 

olation  of  treaty  obligations  led  Great  Britain  interferingintheaoraesticoonoemaoftheSdM 

to  propose  in  1841,  as  the  only  means  of  put-  became  a  new  occasion  of  Jealoo^.  Bat  a  prat* 

ting  a  stop  to  it^  the  establishment  of  a  mix-  osition  made  in  1825  on  the  part  oS*  Spain,  toalfa 

ed  tribunal  in  tlie  island,  with  power  to  give  consideration  of  certun  commercial  ooneeHkM 

liberty  to  all  negroes  who  had  been  imported  the  United  States  should  guarantee  to  her  Al 

contrary  to  law.    This  proposition  excited  the  possession  of  Cuba,  was  declined  by  ICr.  €k^ 

greatest  alonn  among  the  Cuban  proprietors,  and  then  secretary  of  irtate,  on  the  gronnd  that  fl^ 

the  Spanish  government,  in  consequence,  began  tang^ements  of  this  sort  were  contrary  to  As 

to  take  steps  to  stop  the  traffic.    In  1845,  for  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States.    In  IM 

first  time,  a  law  was  enacted  making  the  Intro-  President  Polk  authorized  the  American  laSait 

duction  of  slaves  a  criminal  offence.   From  these  ter  at  Madrid  to  offer  to  pnrchaae  Onba^  andii 

and  other  causes,  during  the  10  years  from  1842  pay  $100,000,000  for  it;  but  this  propoattiaa 

to  1852,  the  importation  was  considerably  re-  was  it;jected  by  Spain  in  the  moat  perempk/f 
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manner.    It  was  not^  till  after  this  that  the  at-  pied  geometers  in  the  time  of  Plato ;  and  it  was 

tention  of  the  Americian  people,  as  distinct  from  a  Greek  tradition  that  once  daring  a  pestilence 

the  government,  was  first  attracted  to  this  ques-  the  priestess  at  Delos  had  responded  that  in 

tion  of  the  annexation  of  Caha.    The  occasion  order  to  appease  the  gods  her  altar  must  he 

was  the  resort  to  the  United  States  in  1849  of  doubled.    The  altar  was  cubical,  and  a  new  one 

Lopez,  and  other  Cubans,  who,  in  consequence  was  therefore  built  whose  sides  were  of  twice 

of  some  attempted  revolutionary  movements,  the  dimensions  of  the  old  one.    The  priestess 

Lad  been  obliged  to  flj  the  island.    They  rep-  responded  that  her  command  had  been  wrongly 

resented  the  creole  population  as  greatly  dis-  interpreted,  and  from  that  time  the  geometri- 

eatisfied  with  the  Spanish  rule,  and  ready  for  cal  duplication  of  cubic  figures  was  a  constant 

revolt,  and  annexation  to  the  United  States,  problem,  like  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.   The 

Recruits  were  collected  for  a  descent  upon  the  cubature  of  solids,  or  the  reduction  of  any  body 

island.    The  first  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  to  a  cubic  form  of  equal  volume,  is  performed 

vigilance  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  by  first  reducing  the  given  volume  to  one  of  the 

but  in  Aug.  1851,  Lopez  sailed  from  New  Or-  geometrical  figures  the  law  of  whose  curvature 

leans  in  a  steamer  with  600  men  on  board,  of  is   known,  as  the  parallelopipedon,  cylinder, 

"Whom  a  considerable  part  were  Americans,  cone,  or  sphere. — In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a 

They  eflfccted  a  landing,  but  made  no  impres-  cube  is  a  number  formed   by  raising  another 

sion,  and  were  soon  taken  prisoners.  Lopez  was  number  to  its  tliird  power ;  thus,  27  is  the  cube 

garroted  at  Havana,  Aug.  16 ;  some  of  his  com-  of  8,   being  equal  to  8X3X3.     The  number 

rades  were  shot,  but  the  majority  were  trans-  which  is  thus  multiplied  to  make  a  cube  is  called 

ported  and  afterward  pardoned.    The  sympa-  the  cube  root. 

thy  which  these  movements,  and  other  subse-  OUBEBS,  berries  of  the  euheba  officinalis^  a 
quent  projects  of  the  same  sort,  had  found  in  climbing  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  2?i- 
tne  United  States,  and  the  refusal  of  President  peraeem^  which  is  found  wild  in  Java  and  other 
Fillmore  ih  1852  to  join  with  France  and  Great  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  supposed  they 
Britain  in  a  treaty  guaranteeing  to  Spain  the  were  first  brought  into  Europe  by  tlie  Arabians ; 
possession  of  Cuba,  made  the  Spanish  govern-  and  in  former  times  it  appears  they  served  the 
xnent  still  more  alert  in  guarding  against  revolu-  purpose  of  black  pepper,  their  aromatic,  warm- 
tion,  and  especially  against  the  entrance  into  the  ing,  and  pungent  properties  rendering  them  an 
island  of  revolutionists  from  the  United  States,  agreeable  condiment.  In  India  they  have  long 
This  led  to  occasional  collisions  with  American  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  disorders  of  the  di- 
citizens ;  and  the  firing  on  the  American  steam-  gcstive  organs,  on  account  of  their  canninative 
er  Black  Warrior  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  properties,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  for  their  stimulating  effect.  It  is  imported  in 
seemed  at  one  moment  to  threaten  hostilities,  the  dried  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  small 
The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  creole  plant-  peas,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  volatile 
ers  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  rule,  or  at  least  oil  they  contmn  is  thus  better  retained  than  if 
any  overt  exhibition  of  it,  subsided  after  the  the  berries  were  pulverized,  as  they  require  to 
failure  of  Lopez,  but  the  idea  of  the  acquisition  be  to  prepare  the  medicine.  Beside  the  volatile 
of  Cubl  is  still  entertained  in  the  United  States,  oil  they  also  contain  the  peculiar  principle  cu- 
In  Aug.  1854,  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  bebin,  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  sub- 
Soul^,  U.  S.  ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and  stance,  not  volatilizable  by  heat,  and  almost 
Madrid,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  insoluble  in  water.  The  oil,  having  the  medicinal 
Cuba,  at  Ostend  and  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  drew  properties,  is  often  used  instead  of  the  powdered 
up  a  statement  of  their  conclusions,  popularly  cubebs.  It  is  obtained  sometimes  to  the  amount 
known  as  the  Ostend  manifesto.  In  this  docu-  of  7  per  cent,  by  grinding  the  cubebs,  and  dis- 
ment  they  argued  that  the  island  ought  to  be-  tilling  with  water.     \ 

long  to  the  United  States,  and  that  Spain  would  CUBlfiRES,  AmIid^e  Loins  Dkspaks,  a  French 

find  its  sale  to  be  highly  advantageous;  and  general,  bom  in  Paris,  March* 4, 1786,  died  Aug. 

finally,  that  in  certain  contingencies,  such  as  the  6, 1853,  took  an  active  part  inthe  wars  of  Napo- 

emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  the  Spanish  gov-  leon,  was  commander  of  the  Fr^ch  army  at  An- 

ernment,  the  United  States  ought  to  possess  them-  cona  from  1882  to  1836,  created  a  peer  of  France 

selves  of  the  island  by  force.    A  proposition  was  in  1839,  appointed  minister  of  warjn  1839  and 

strongly  urged  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  again  in  1840.    Afterward  he  was  implicated  in 

in  the  session  of  1858-'9  to  place  $80,000,000  in  a  charge  of  having  bribed  M.  Teste,  the  minister 

the  hands  of  the  president  with  a  view  to  the  ac-  of  public  works  in  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

quisition  of  the  island ;  but  after  debate,  it  was  taining  a  grant  for  the  working  of  salt  mines, 

withdrawn  byits  author,  Mr.  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  Tried  in  1847.  he  was  found  guOty,  sentenced 

CUBE  (Gr.  «cvi3or,  a  die),  in  geometry,  a  solid  to  civil  degradation,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 

body  terminated  by  6  square  equal  faces,  occu-  francs.    In  1852,  however,  he  was  reinstated  in 

pying  among  bodies  a  place  analogous  to  that  his  position. 

of  the  square  among  surfaces.    The  problem  of  CUBIT,  an  ancient  measure,  taken  from  the 

the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  of  constructing  human  arm  as  measured  from  the  elbow  to  the 

a  cube  of  twice  the  volume  of  a  given  cube,  end  of  the  middle  finger.    Its  length  was  in 

is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  science.    It  occu-  practice  somewhat  indefinite,  and  varied  among 
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different  nations.    According  to  Dr.  Arbnth-  often  with  a  green  gloaiL  tipped  with  whilc^  ai 

not,  the  Roman  cubit  was  17  ^g  inches,  and  the  each  feather  marked  along  the  shaft  with  In- 

Scriptare  cobit  less  than  22  inches.  angular  white  spots,  which,    meetiiig  simifar 

CUBITT,  Thomas,  an  English  architect  and  spots  on  the  outer  feathers,  give  an  aimoit 

builder,  bom  nt  Buxton,  Norfolk,  in  1788,  died  barred  appearance  to  the  tail :  the  feet  arsnm- 

at  Denbies,  Surrey,  Dec.  26,  1855,  was  the  son  boge  jellow,  and  the  bill  black.     The  length  of 

of  a  laborer,  went  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship  the  bird  is  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wap 

carpenter,  and  on  his  return  set  up  in  business  25  inches.    The  young  birds  are  of  a  bnnra 

for  himself.   In  1823  he  took  on  building  leases  tint,  with  reddish-brown  ban  and  white  msrk- 

Bome  suburban  property  of  the  duke  of  Bed-  ings,  the  white  of  the  under  parts  being  bami 

ford,  and  finally  laid  out  and  built  tliat  part  with  black.    The  female  very  closely  resembhi 

of  the  west  end  of  London  known  as  Bel-  the  male.    The  cuckoo  is  associated  with  thi 

gravia.    lie  afterward  laid  out  and  built  Kemp  return  of  sunny  skies  and  the  renewal  of  ftgt' 

Town,  Brighton,  and  the  quecn^s  residence  of  tation,  and  is  a  most  welcome  ^^  messenger  of 

Osborne,  in  the  isle  of  Wight  He  took  a  hearty  spring  ;'^  it  arrives  ftt)m  southern  Eorope  ii 

interest  in  idl  the  plans  for  social  and  sanitary  Great  Britain  in  April,  and  generally  departtk 

improvement,  and  set  an  example  among  his  August.    It  is  veiy  generally  distributed  am 

own  workmen  by  promoting  benefit  societies  Europe,  decreasing  m    numbers    toward  dM 

and  associations  for  mutual  improvement.  north ;  according  to  Temminck,  it  extends  ill 

CUBITT,  Sir  William,  an  English  civil  en*  migrations  to  northern  Africa.     The  most  » 

gineer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1785,  was  brought  up  guUr  habit  of  the  cuokoo  is  that  it  depoflk 

as  a  joiner,  adopted  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  leaTing  tkt 

and  invented  self-regulating  sails  for  windmills,  care  of  the  young  entirely  to  the  foster  pfr 

About  1808  he  entered  a  machinist's  establish-  rents  thus  selcQted ;  the  latter  adopt  the  yoof 

ment  at  Ipswich,  and  was  so  successful  there  cuckoo  as  their  own,  often  to  the  destradka 

that  he  determined  on  settling  in  London,  w^hich  of  tlieir  proper  o£&pring,  which  are  thruH  art 

he  did  in  1820.    At  the  commencement  of  the  of  the  nest  by  the  usurping  stranger.     Thi 

railway  movement  he  became  engineer  of  the  reason  of  this  departure  from  the  nsual  biUl 

London  and  Dover  line.    He  was  knighted  in  of  birds  is  not  well  ascertuned  >  it  is  oodbbbi 

1851  for  his  services  as  one  of  the  superintend-  in  the  genus  eucultts,  and  is  also  practised  W 

ing  committee  of  the  great  exhibition.  our  cowpen  bird  (molothrus  peeorit^  Giail^ 

CUCKING  STOOL,  or  Tumbrel,  a  machine  The  cuckoo  selects  the  nest  of  a  bird  smsUff 

formerly  used  in  England  for  tlie  jmnishment  than  itself^  and  of  a  great  variety  of  special^  • 

of  scolding  women  and  dishonest  brewers  and  the  warblers,  sparrows,  finches,  and  larks,  oi 

bakers.    It  consisted  of  a  stool  or  chair  attach-  in  it  deposits  a  single  egg,  verv  small  comunft 

ed  to  a  long  pole,  mounted  in  such  a  manner  to  tlie  size  of  the  oird;  it  is  believed  by^oa- 

that  the  chair  with  the  criminal  in  it  might  be  tague  and  others  that  the   female   has  thi 

swung  over  a  pond  and  submerged.  power  of  retaining  tlie  egg  in  the  oviduct  nUi 

CUCKOO  (ct£(;uZtM,IJnn.),  agenusofbirdsof  she  can  find  a  nest  suitable  for  its  ret 

the  order  «ean^re«,  and  family  cu<:t/^k^,  inhabit-  she  lays  several  in  the  course  of  the 

iuff  tlie  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  The  young  cuckoo  is  said  to  eject  its  ( 

old  world ;  the  cuckoos  of  America  belong  to  ions  from  the  nest  by  liftine  tliem  oat 

anotlier  subfamily  of  the  same  order.    The  true  shoulders;  from  this  habit  has  arisen  the  Gs^ 

cuckoos,  as  exemplified  in  tlie  genus  cueulut,  man  saying,  "as  ungrateful  as  a  cuckoo."    Thi 

have  the  bill  broad,  rather  depressed  at  the  base,  well-known  notes  of  this  bird,  as  heard  in  di 

curved,  gradually  compressed  to  the  acute  tip ;  breeding  season,  resemble  very  much  its  nans; 

the  nostrils  are  round  and  exposed ;  the  wings  the  song  is  loud  and  joyful,  and  confined  ti 

are  long  and  pointed,  the  dd  quill  being  the  the  males,  and  is  silent  before  their  departna 

longest ;  tlie  tail  is  long  and  graduated,  or  even.  Its  food  consists  of  the  larrm  of  insects  ni 

and  the  outer  feather  of  each  side  is  shorter  caterpillars ;  before  swallowing  tlie  latter  k  ■ 

than  the  others ;  the  tarsi  are  very  short  and  in  the  habit  of  cutting  ofiT  the  hinder  end  ni 

partially  feathered ;    the  toes,  2  before  and  freeing  the  body  from  the  intestinal  canal  If 

2  beliind,  are  unequal,  the  outer  anterior  one  repeated  jerks  with  its  sharp  bill.    The  milii 

being  the  longest,  and  united  to  the  inner  at  the  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  sn 

base.    More  than  40  species  of  this  genus  are  bold  and  fierce,  and  rarely  kept  as  pets.     la 

well  determined,  of  which  the  best  known  and  autumn  they  are  fat  and  esteemed  as  an  artt 

most    interesting  is    the    common    European  cle  of  food;   the  ancients  were   very  paitiri 

cuckoo  ((7.  canorua,  Linn.).    In  this  bird  the  to  them,  and  their  flesh  was  supposed  to  hava 

corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  and  the  in-  valuable  medicinal   properties.  —  The 

side  of  the  mouth,  are  of  an  orange  color ;  the  can  cuckoos  belong  to  the  subfamily  e 

plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper  or  ground  cuckoos,  and  to  the  genus 

])arts,  is  a  deep  bluish  gray ;  the  under  parts  and  In  Uiis  genus  the  bill  is  long  and  rather  elendsL 

the  axillary  feathers  are  whito  with  distinct  and  curved ;  the  nostrils  are  oval;  the  Sdflii 

black  burs;  the  quills  are  blackish  gray,  the  4th  quills  are  the  longest;  the  tail  is  long,  broa^ 

inner  webs  with  transverse  white  bars ;  tiie  tail  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  the  tarsi  are  shortv 

id  darker,  approaching  to  block  at  the  end,  and  than  the  middle  toe,  and  naked;  the  loei  m 
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unequal,  and  tbe  olaws  long,  compressed,  curved,  are  the  eame  as  those  of  the  other  species  of  the 

and  acnte.    There  are  8  species  described,  be-  genus ;  it  feeds  on  insects,  fraits,  and  the  eggs 

longing  to  North  and  Central  America,  though  of  other  birds ;  it  is  vigilant  and  shy,  not  ex- 

a  few  stragglers  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  tending  its  migrations  northward  beyond  Flori- 

Enrope;  they  are  shy  birds,  frequenting  the  da;   it  prefers  the  mangrove-covered  islands, 

dense  woods  and  solitary  swamps.    I.  The  yel-  building  its  nest  amid  their  dark  foliage.    The 

low-billed  cuckoo  {C.  Amerieanus^  Linn.)  has  flight  is  rapid  and  elevated  during  the  migra- 

a  length  of  12^  inches,  and  an  extent  of  wings  tions.    The  female  is  paler  than  the  male,  espe- 

of  16  inches ;   the  bill  is  1  inch  long,  for  the  cially  on  the  lower  surface,  which  is  grayish, 

most  part  of  a  yellow  color ;  the  iris  is  hazel ;  CUCUMBER  (cucumis,  Linn.),  a  vegetable 

the  general  color  of  the  upper  parts,  with  the  fruit  in  a  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  to 

wing  coverts  and  two  middle  tail  feathers,  is  which  likewise  belongs  tlie  melon,  having  an- 

light  greenish  brown,  deeper  anteriorly ;    tail  nual  iibrous  roots,  brittle  climbing  stems,  rough, 

feathers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones,  black,  unequally  divided  leaves,  and  tendrils  formed 

with  a  broad  white  space  at  the  end  of  the  3  of  the  abortive  stipules.  The  cucumber  is  thus  a 

outermost,  the  4th  white  on  the  outer  web;  sort  of  gourd  represented  in  its  real  type,  better 

the  primaries  have  their  inner  webs  brownish  perhaps,  by  the  colocynth  gourd — a  bitter,  pow- 

orange ;   the  under  parts  are  grayish  white,  erfully  purgative  species,  known  as  C*  (citntlltta) 

The  female  differs  little  from  the  male.    Its  notes  colocynthis  (Persoon).    In  position  these  plants 

resemble  the  word  "  cow,  cow,"  repeated  sev-  are  to  be  placed  between  the  myrtles  and  pas- 

eral  times  with  increasing  rapidity ;  hence  one  sion  flowers — ^to  the  latter,  indeed,  so  closely 

of  its  names,  cow  bird ;  it  is  also  called  rain  allied  that  they  scarcely  differ  except  in  some 

crow  and  coucou.    It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  particulars  of  structure,  the  habit  of  both  being 

the  United  States,  though  nowhere  in  abun-  the  same.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  long 

dance.    Its  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  insects,  continued  cultivation  has  done  much  toward 

wood  snails,  berries  (especially  the  mulberry),  ameliorating  the  bitter  and  dangerous  prop- 

and  grapes ;  it  sucks  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  erties  of  this  group  of  plants ;  and  several 

and  itself  falls  a  victim  to  many  species  of  allied  kinds  in  their  wild  state,  it  is  known, 

hawks.    Its  flight  is  rapid,  but  the  gait  on  the  have  proved  deleterious.    All  the  numerous 

ground  is  very  awkward ;  its  favorite  retreat  is  cultivated  varieties  of  the  melon  and  cucumber 

the  thickest  foliage.    Unlike  the  European  cue-  are  delicious  or  wholesome  fruits.    The  writer 

koo,  this  bird  builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  has    raised    cucumbers   from    seeds   received 

in  the  usual  manner ;  the  flat  nest  is  very  simply  from  the  East  Indies,  which  looked  like  the 

composed  of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  grass,  on  a  common  cucumber,  only  smaller ;  they  were  so 

horizontal  branch  of  a  low  tree ;  the  eggs  are  intensely  bitter  as  to  be  worthless ;  and  the 

4  or  6,  of  a  bright  green  color.    It  nligrates  stem  end  of  the  better  sorts  of  the  garden  cu- 

Bouthward,  generally  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cumber  is  frequently  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

United  States,  as  cold  weather  approaches,  in  The  drastic  property  is  strong  in  many  of  the 

flocks  and  high  in  the  air ;  single  birds  begin  allied  genera  from  brazil,  and  in  the  spirting 

to  enter  our  borders  early  in  March,  arriving  as  cucumber  it  exists  in  concentrated  virulence, 

far  as  New  York  early  in  May.    II.  The  black-  The  common  cucumber  (C.  $ativ\is^  Linn.)  is  too 

billed  cuckoo  (G,  erythrophtfuilmxt^  Wils.)  is  a  well  known  for  any  lengthened  description.    It 

little  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  from  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia.    In  cultivation,  the 

which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  dark-color-  cucumber  requires  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  an 

ed  bill,  a  bare  scarlet  space  around  the  eyes,  and  abundance  of  moisture,  and  continued  heat.    If 

the  browner  tint  of  the  under  parts.    The  pres-  planted  suflSciently  late  to  escape  the  frosts,  it 

ent  species  does  not  frequent  the  interior  of  will  grow  with  scarcely  any  care;  it  is  subject, 

deep  woods,  but  prefers  the  edges  of  forests  on  however,  to  the  depredations  of  numerous  insect 

the  border  of  the  sea  and  lakes.    It  feeds  prin-  foes.    The  best  way  to  prevent  these  is  to  cover 

cipally  on  shellfish  and  aquatic  larvo)  and  in-  the  young  plants  with  boxes  having  gauze  tops, 

sects ;  it  is  very  fond  of  the  smcJl  frogs  so  nu-  which  should  be  kept  over  them  until  the  foliage 

merous  after  summer  showers.     Its  flight  is  is  large  and  abundant    The  cucumber  loves  to 

more  rapid  than  that  of  the  yellow-billed  spe-  support  itself  by  its  tendrils  in  an  upright  posi- 

cies ;  in  other  respects,  as  in  its  migrations,  gen-  tion  upon  pieces  of  brush  wood,  and  the  clean- 

eral  habits,  and  manner  of  constructing  its  nest,  est  and  b^t  fhiit  is  thus  obtained.    This  will 

•it  much  resembles  the  last  named  bird,  and  has  be  found  to  be  a  good  practice,  too,  where  there 

frequently  been  mistaken  for  it.    The  eggs  are  is  but  little  room  for  a  horizontal  growth  upon 

of  a  greenish  blue  color.     III.  The  mangrove  tJie  ground.    As  an  early  vegetable,  scarcely 

cuckoo  ((7.  minor,  Gmel.)  is  12  inches  long  and  any  other  plant  can  be  so  successfully  forced  in 

16  inches  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  general  color  the  hot-bed ;  but  the  best  sorts  should  be  select- 

of  the  upper  part  is  light  greenish  brown,  the  edfor  tlie  purpose.    Great  skill  oftentimes  is 

head  tinged  with  gray ;  primaries  umber- brown ;  requisite  in  the  management,  to  keep  the  plants 

tail  feathers,  excepting  Uie  two  middle  ones,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  to  sustain  an  un- 

brownish  black  with  white  tips ;  tlie  under  parts  checked  growth.    Beside  affording  in  its  fruits 

brownish  orange ;  in  other  characters  it  much  a  palatable  and  cooling  salad,  the  cucumber  has 

resembles  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo.    Its  habits  been  nsed  in  medicine,  for  pectoral  complainte 
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and  as  a  febrifuge.    Its  expressed  juice  is  em-  Ash  well  in  1662,  and  a  prebend  oi  GIoqm^ 

ployed  as  a  cosmetic ;  and  it  is  said  to  give  a  ter  in  1678.    In  performiDg  the  daUes  of  Ui 

pleasant  suppleness  to  the  skin.    It  enters  into  professorship  he  devoted  much  attentioo  to  b 

the  comi>osition  of  some  of  the  French  po-  brew  literature  and  antiquities,  and  he  wm  om 

mades ;  and  tiie  pulp  boiled  fur  a  long  time  in  of  the  persons  consulted  by  a  oommittee  of  pl^ 

lard  makes  a  soothing  and  cooling  ointment,  of  liament  concerning  a  new  translatioD  of  the  ft 

repute  among  domestic  curatives.  ble.   In  1678  he  published  his  great  work,  whkk 

OUCUTA,  Valleys  of,  a  district  of  New  had  been  written  several  years  beforsi  entilU 

Granada,  iu  the  province  of  Pamplona,  about  90  the  ^^  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Unircna^* 

m.  iu  circumference ;  pop.  about  30,000.    The  the  epithet  *'  intellectual "  beiog  intended  li 

surface  consists  of  a  succession  of  lulls  and  val-  contrast  it  with  any  physieal   theory,  at  tki 

leys,  the  former  sterile  and  the  latter  uncom-  Ptolemaic  or  Copernican.    The  design  of  tb 

monly  luxuriant.    At  Oucuta,  or  Rosario  de  work  was  to  establish  human  liberty  against  tfci 

Oucuta,  the  capital  of  this  district,  was  held  the  fatalists,  and  according  to  the  scope  (^  the  M- 

first  general  congress  of  Colombia.  thor  it  was  to  consist  of  8  parts ;  uie  first  bdif 

GUI) HEAR,  the  name  given  by  the  Scotch  to  a  refutation  of  atlieism  and  atheistic  fataiiiti; 

a  dyestuff  prepared  from  different  genera  of  the  second,  of  those  who  admitted  a  Deity,  jrt 

lichens.    It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  powder  acting  necessarily  and  without  moral  perfeodooR 

of  a  lake  or  red  color,  and  is  tlie  same  substance  and  the  third,  of  those  who  granted  the  iDoal 

whicli,  prepared  by  tiie  English  in  the  form  of  attributes  of  God,  but  affirmed  that  hnmsaa^ 

a  violet-colored  paste  or  a  purple  liquid,  is  called  tions  are  governed  by  necessary  laws  ordaiaai 

archil ;  and  also  the  same  as  the  solid  cakes  by  him.    Only  the  first  part  of  this  schems  m 

manufactured  by  the  Dutch  and  called  litmus,  completed,  and  the  ^^Intellectual  System **e» 

It  is  used,  like  archil,  for  giving  to  woollens  and  sists  of  a  most  erudite  argument  against  atbaait 

silks  a  great  variety  of  colors,  but  does  not  an-  fate.    To  account  for  the  operation  of  phjsnl 

swer  for  cotton,  having  no  affinity  for  its  fibre,  laws  without  the  continued  agency  of  Peitrk 

GUDDALORE,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  on  the  devised  the  theory  of  a  plastic  nature,  whkhk 

Coromandel  coast,  in  the  S.  division  of  Arcot,  treats  as  a  real  beinff,  giving  it  ^  a  diowtj  aa* 

100  m.  S.  from  Madras,  on  the  estuary  of  the  awakened  cogitation,"  and  which  he  maksi  th 

river  Punnair.    It  was  acquired  by  the  East  immediate  and  obedient  instrument  in  the  •» 

India  company  in  1681 ;  was  captured  by  the  cution  of  divine  purposes.     He  also  reviewii 

French  in  1758«  and  retaken  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  the  systems  of  ancient  speonlation  in  orteH 

in  1760.    With  the  assistance  of  Ilyder  Ali  show  that  a  belief  in  one  sovereign  and  ooB- 

the  French  took  it  again  iu  1782,  and  greatly  potent  God  underlay  tlie  polytheistic  viewirf 

strengthened  its  fortifications.    The  following  the  pagan  nations.    Dr.  Gudworth  kft  «8i» 

year  it  was  besieged  by  the  British,  but  the  de-  ral  large  etliical  and  theological  works,  wUA 

olaration  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  and  still  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  British  ■»• 

in  1801  tliey  acquired  the  place  by  treaty.  scum.    His  *^  Treatise  concerning  Sternal  wd 

CUDDAPAil,  or  Kirpa,  a  town  of  British  Immutable  Morality,"  was  first   published  If 

India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Bishop  Chandler  in  1731.      Its  design  is  H 

the  presidency  of  Madras,  78  m.  W.  from  Nel-  prove  that  moral  differences  of  right  and  wnsf 

lore.    It  is  a  military  station,  near  one  of  the  are  antecedent  to  any  divine  law,  and  it  ra 

lines  of  the  Madras  railway,  on  the  river  Cud-  probably  a  partial  accomplishment  of  the  n^ 

dapoh  or  Bogawunka,  and  was  once  tlie  capital  ond  division  of  his  proposed  *^  Intellectual  Sf** 

of  an  independent  Patin  state.  It  is  famous  for  tem."     Cudworth  was  one  of  the  most  «» 

its  diamond  mines,  on  the  Punnair  river,  7  m.  nent  of  several  Cambridge  divines  who  rat 

N.  £).  from  the  town,  which  have  been  worked  termed  Latitudinarians ;  and  the  clear  and  tam^ 

with  various  success  for  several  hundred  years,  less  statements  which'  he  made  of  the  argomaife 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph,  an  English  divine  and  of  his  opponents  caused  him  to  he  acc^wd  \f 

philosopher,  born  at  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  iu  some  of  his  contemporaries  of  heterodoxy,  vi 

1617,  died  at  Cambridge  in  1688.    At  the  age  of  raising  "so  strong  objections  that  he  dtf 

of  13  ho  was  entered  at  Emmanuel  college,  not  answer  tliem.^'    Bishop  Bamet  roeaktof 

Cambridge,  in  which  he  afterward  became  fel>  him  as  "  a  great  man  in  all  parts  of  Tmiiuh 

low  and  tutor.     In  1639  he  took  the  degree  of  divine  and  human;  an  honor  to  Emwiifflnfj^ 

master  of  .arts,  in  1644  that  of  bachelor  of  di-  lege  where  he  was  educated,  to  Christ^s  coQcfl 

vinity,  and  in  1645  was  appointed  regius  profes-  where  he  afterward  presided,  to  the  whole  ui- 

sor  of  Hebrew,  in  which  office  he  continued  versity  of  Cambridge  which  ho  adorned,  and t0 

during  30  years.    In  1641  he  was  presented  to  the  church  and  age  in  which  he  lived?*    Hw 

the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury,  and  in  the  next  ^'  Intellectual  System  "  was  republished  in  Loe- 

year  published  a  sennon  on  the  true  nature  of  don  in  1743,  in  1820,  and  in  1845  ;  the  last  sfr 

the  Lord^s  supper,  which  attracted  the  notice  tion  is  in  3  vols.,  and  contains  translations  of  the 

of  several  learned  writers.    After  a  short  ab-  valuable  notes  of  Dr.  Mosheim.   All  of  his  print- 

sence  from  Cambridge,  caused  by  pecuniary  od  works  appeared  at  Andover,  Masa^  in  18S7- 
embarrossments,  he  returned  in  1654,  when  he        CUEXCA,  a  S.  province  of  New  Castile  ai 

was  elected  master  of  Christ*s  college.    His  Spin,  between  lat.  39^  20' and  40' 47' N^  Ih^ 

subsequent   preferments  were  a  vicarage  of  1  5'  and  3°  W. ;  bounded  N«  hj  Gaadu^|ai% 
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E.  by  Teruel  and  Valencia,  8.  by  Albaceto,  W.  on  the  conqnest  of  Seville  by  St  Ferdinand — an 
by  Cindad  Real,  Toledo,  and  Madrid;  area,  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Tasso*s  "Jerusalem 
about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  243,260.  Delivered ;"  and  over  100  ballads  ((7aro  Febeo 
It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  provinces  de  romances  historialeij  Seville,  1587-'88), 
of  Spain.  The  products  are  timber,  excel-  mostly  taken  from  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
lent  honey,  several  minerals,  oil,  fruit,  hemp,  Home,  and  only  4  or  5  from  that  of  Spain.  His 
flax,  and  grain,  and  wine  in  the  S.  W.  part,  fame  rests  more  particularly  upon  his  having 
The  principal  exports  are  saffron  and  a  supe-  been  the  first  Spaniard  to  attempt  didactic 
nor  quality  of  wool.  Only  one  sixth  part  of  poetry ;  his  poem,  entitled  Egemplar  poeticOy 
the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  rest  is  which  he  wrote  in  1605,  but  which  was  first 
used  for  pasturage.  There  are  several  medicinal  printed  only  in  1774  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Par- 
springs  in  the  province.  The  woollen  industry,  tuuo  Espanol,  constituting  the  earliest  and  most 
for  which  it  was  renowned  in  former  times,  has  original  effort  of  the  kind  in  Spanish, 
much  declined.  It  is  divided  into  9  districts  and  CUFFEE,  Paul,  a  philanthropic  negro  eea 
818  parishes. — ^The  capital,  Ouenca,  pop.  about  captain,  born  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  usles,  near 
7,000, 85  m.  from  Madrid,  is  one  of  the  most  pic-  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1759,  died  Sept.  7, 1818. 
toresque  towns  of  Spain,  about  3,400  feet  above  His  father  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  once  a 
eea  level,  between  the  heights  of  San  Cristobal  slave ;  his  mother  was  of  Indian  extraction* 
and  Socorro,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Iluescar  Endowed  with  a  commanding  presence,  strong 
and  Jucar.  Once  celebrated  alike  for  arts,  liter-  common  sense,  and  untiring  industry  and  enter- 
ature,  and  industry,  it  is  now  remarkable  only  prise,  he  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  in 
for  its  Moorish  aspect,  for  its  cathedral,  and  for  seafaring  pursuits,  and  for  many  years  com- 
its  scenery.  The  beautiful  forests,  called  lo$  manded  his  own  vessel,  having  a  crew  composed 
pinare*  de  Cftenca,  adjoin  the  town,  as  well  as  entirely  of  negroes,  and  visiting  many  Amor- 
many  lakes  and  streams  containing  trout,  while  ic^n  and  foreign  ports.  He  was  an  esteemed 
ihe  mountains  abound  in  curious  plants  and  member  of  the  society  of  Friends.    It  is  related 

geological  objects.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  custom 
ishop's  palace.  Beside  a  number  of  churches,  house  officer  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  refused  him  a  clear- 
the  city  contains  2  hospitals,  3  colleges,  and  a  anc«  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  negro,  he  pro- 
clerical  seminary.  The  most  remarkable  of  ceeded  at  once  to  Washington  to  submit  his 
the  bridges  of  Caenca  is  that  of  San  Pablo  over  case  to  President  Madison,  with  whom  he  was 
the  Huescar.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  well  acquainted.  "  James,"  said  he  to  the  pres- 
old walls,  and  has  woollen  factories,  paper  mills,  ident,  "  thy  customs  collector  at  Norfolk  re- 
and  establishments  for  washing  wool.  fuses  me  my  clearance ;  I  wish  an  order  from 

CUENCA,  or  Rambae,  a  city  of  the  re-  thee,  which  shall  compel  him  to  give  it  me." 
public  of  Ecuador,  and  capital  of  a  canton  and  President  Madison  inquired  into  the  circumstan- 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  of  ces,  and  wrote  the  required  order,  by  which  he 
Aseuay ;  pop.  about  26,000.  It  is  built  on  a  obtained  his  clearance  without  further  delay, 
beautiful  plain  8,640  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Captain  Cuffeo 
river  Matadero,  and  about  4  m.  from  the  Ma-  encouraged  the  emigration  of  the  free  people  of 
ohangara,  from  which  streams  irrigating  canals  color  in  this  country  to  Sierra  Leone.  lie  cor- 
lead  toward  the  city.  It  has  broad  and  regular  responded  with  prominent  friends  of  that  enter- 
Btreets,  contains  a  Jesuits^  college,  a  cathedral,  prise  in  Great  Britain  and  Africa,  and  in  1811 
8  churches,  the  governor's  residence,  and  a  well  visited  the  colony  in  his  own  vessel  to  determine 
arranged  prison,  has  manufactories  of  good  pot-  for  himself  its  advantages.  In  1815  he  carried 
tery,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  out  to  Sierra  Leone  88  colored  persons  as  emi- 
of  Ihe  republic.  Its  private  houses,  however,  grants,  30  of  them  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
are  mostly  low  and  mean -looking.  Its  trade  is  and  on  his  arrival  there  furnished  them  with 
chiefly  in  grain,  hats,  bark,  and  dairy  produce,  the  means  of  subsistence,  spending  in  this  en- 
In  the  neighborhood  is  the  hill  of  Tarqui,  which  terprise  nearly  $4,000.  lie  was  anxious  to 
was  fixed  upon  by  La  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  carry  other  companies  of  emigrants ;  but  while 
Oodin,  for  establishing  their  meridian  line  in  waiting  for  the  permission  of  the  British  govern- 
1742 ;  and  on  the  plain  which  lies  around  it  was  ment,  American  vessels  being  at  that  time  ex- 
fought,  in  1828,  the  battle  of  Tarqui,  between  eluded  from  tiie  trade  of  the  British  colonies, 
the  armies  of  Colombia  and  Peru. — ^The  province  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which  termi- 
of  Cuenca  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  and  nated  his  life. — Rev.  Paul,  a  native  Indian 
fruitful.  It  produces  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  bark,  preacher  to  the  Shinnecock  tribe  of  Indians  on 
and  cochineal,  has  manufactories  of  tapestry,  Long  island,  bom  in  1757,  died  March  7,  1812. 
drugget,  and  cotton,  and  contains  gold,  silver,  He  was  for  13  years  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
copper,  mercury,  and  sulphur,  but  the  mines  are  York  missionary  society,  and  was  regarded  as 
not  worked.  It  is  divided  into  the  3  cantons  of  an  able  preacher.  He  was  a  successor  of  the 
Azognes,  Cuenca,  and  Gualacco.  celebrated  Rev.  Samson  Occum  and  the  Rev. 

CUEVA,  Juan  dk  la^  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  Peter  John, 

in  Seville  about  1550,  died  about  1608.     He  CUFIO  INSCRIPTIONS   and  COINS,  bo 

wrote  several  dramas  on  national  subjects ;  an  called  because  they  bear  the  Kivfi  or  Cufic 

epic  {La  eonquista  de  la  Betica^  printed  in  1603)  writing,  a  character  named  from  Cufah,  a  city 
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of  Irak-Arabi,  on  the   Nahr-Cufah  or  £a-  in  Tarkestan,  Persia,  and  India  aa  lata  m  tb 

phrates,  in  the  poshalic  of  Bagdad.    Oufah  was  12th  centary ;  most  of  them,  howeTer,  beloDgM 

oailt  hj  Sa^ad,  in  A.  D.  689,  under  Omar,  the  the  10th  century  of  our  era.     Those  of  gddn 

2d  caliph,  after  his  capture  of  Modain,  the  capi-  called  dinar;  those  of  silver,  dirhem  ;  thoie  «f 

tal  of  Sassanidic  Persia.    It  was  the  residence  bronze  or  copper,  faU,     Of  aQnie  oolj  luliv 

of  Ali,  the  4th  caliph,  and,  a  centnry  later,  of  and  quarters  of  the  original  pieces  now  end, 

Abnl  Abbas,  the  founder  of  the  Abbasside  dy-  The  inscriptions  are  in  several  langoagea^  aoai* 

nasty ;  it  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school,  in  two  at  onoe,  some  even  in  Arabic  and  B» 

Afker  the  foundation  of  Bagdad  by  Aba  Giaffar  sian.    They  are  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  froa 

Al  Mansoor,  the  2d  Abbasside,  Cufah  was  neg-  the  Caspian  and  Enzine  to  the  Baltic,  in  'Bomt 

lected  and  began  to  decay.    At  the  time  of  Mo-  rania,  Brandenburg,  dea,  where  they  hava  bia 

hammed  the  Arabs  of  Iledjaz  used  a  writing  brought  by  commerce :  and  they  are  ibo  art 

similar  to  the  Kcskhi,  which  may  be  seen  in  with  in  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  &c.     Glass  meddi 

some  papyri  in  the  Memoire$  of  the  French  are  also  found  hearing  Onfio   inacriptiou  m 

academy  and  in  the  ^*  Asiatic  Journal."    Ac-  either  face  or  on  both ;  they  are  abont  }  wA 

cording  to  Arabic  tradition,  writing  at  that  thick,  and  some  have  a  higher  maznn  on  oh 

time  was  newly  invented  and  in  litUe  use.  side  than  the  oUier.  These  probably  hSonfftotti 

Whether  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  Irak,  Mesopo-  Fatimite  dynasty  of  Egypt ;  and  flomew  dMa 

tamia,  and  central  Arabia,  had  derived  their  come  down  to  the  Hameluke  anltans  (ITIft 

writing,  much  earlier,  from  the  Phoenician,  or  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  current  ■ 

Palmyrean,  or  Sassanidic,  is  not  ascertained,  money. — See  G.  0.  Adler,  Jiiueum  Barfinm 

The  Jtiiifi^  however,  is  probably  derived  from  (Altona,  1T80) ;  Silvestre  de  8acy,  Memoirmii 

the  Syrian  estrangJielo  (trrpcyyvKos,  round).    It  facademie  IVanfai$e ;  Lindenberg,  Surqwlfm 

is  coarse,  stiff,  angular,  and  not  so  distinct  as  medailles  Coufiquea  et  9ur  ouelqueB  MiiS,  Ctit 

the  modes  of  writing  derived  from  it.    It  con-  Jiqnes  (Copenhagen,  1880) ;  j£Oller,  OnmUduAt 

sists  of  18  forms  of  letters,  8  of  whicli,  by  being  I^aldagraphie{Gothaj  1844);  and  other  treatiN% 

marked  with  diacritic  points,  represent  10  sounds  especially  those  of  Fraehn,  published  aft  K^ 

of  the  modern  Arabic  writing — tliese  we  include  and  St.  Petersburg. 

in  parentheses — namely :  a,  b  (^,  ifi),  the  English  CUIRASS,  defensive  armor  for  the  bod|f 
j  (Klh\  d  (dh,  the  English  th,  as  in  tliis),  r  from  the  neck  to  the  waist.  It  is  generally  made 
(z),  8  («A),  S8  (dz^  Spanish  e  in  celebre\  t,  ain  of  well-hammered  plate  iron,  and  its  "— «*  it 
(ghain^  both  peculiar  gutturals,  or  rather  fan-  probably  derived  from  the  French  tftf ir,  katiicr, 
cals),^  k  harsh,  k  soft,  I,  m^  n,  h  (or  merely  of  which  material  armor  was  very  freqnenitr 
the  spiritus  lenis*)y  t/,  iovy  (Gennan  t,  j).  In  composed  in  the  early  ages.  The  iron  cniisH 
manuscripts,  the  vowels  are  sometimes  marked  succeeded  the  hauberk  or  hocqaeton  in  theici^ 
with  red  or  yellow  points.  This  writing  was  of  Edward  III.  The  cuirass,  nnder  a  variety  of 
used  in  manuscripts  for  about  3  centuries ;  and  forms  and  names,  was  known  to  the  anaeA 
on  coins,  sepulchral  monuments,  in  titles  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  f^yptiana.  A**"* 
books,  for  about  7  centuries  after  Mohammed,  long  disuse  it  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  fiv  bii 
Even  now  the  writing  of  the  African  Arabs  heavy  cavalry,  and  his  example  has  been  Al- 
and Moors  resembles  the  Kiufi ;  while  the  Ori-  lowed  by  the  English  (who  arm  8  regimata 
entals,  who  are  very  fond  of  flowing,  elegant,  with  it)  and  continental  nations. 
slender  letters,  nse,  especially  for  copying,  the  CUJAS  (Cujacius),  JACQUssy  a  French  jo* 
Neskhi,  whose  introduction  is  attributed  to  Ibn  risconsult,  bom  in  Tonlouse  in  1522,  died  ii 
Mokla,  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Ilcgira.  Tliere  Bourges,  Oct.  4, 1590.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  fnlla; 
are  also  many  other  modifications  in  Persian,  and  was  e<lucated  at  the  university  of  Toolomc; 
Turkish,  Ilindostanee,  and  Malay  chirographs,  spent  several  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
— Cuflo  characters  are  found  on  the  coins  of  al-  of  law,  and  of  the  ancient  langnages^  histaiy, 
most  all  Mohammedan  nations.  The  coins  of  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematical  and  cvd 
the  earlier  rulers  are  mostly  without  an  effigy,  of  ix)etry,  and  at  the  ago  of  25  oommenced  i 
and  ill-stamped ;  but  the  most  celebrated  ones  course  of  instruction  on  the  Institutes  of  JaadB- 
showthe  face  of  the  ruler,  although  this  isanti-  ian.  In  1564  the  professorship  of  Roman  kv 
Mohammedan ;  and  those  of  later  times  exhibit  in  the  university  of  Toulouse  became  racoi^ 
either  a  sign  of  tlie  zodiac  or  stars,'  or  the  herald-  and  Cujas,  not  being  chosen  to  it,  left  ToakHB^ 
ic  sign  (tamgha)  of  the  Turkish  sovereigns.  The  and  accepted  a  vacant  chair  at  Cahors ;  but  ia 
inscriptions  on  the  coins  contain  the  name  of  the  1555  he  repaired  to  Bonrgea,  then  perhaps  tfci 
potentate  by  whom  they  are  issued,  the  year  of  chief  seat  of  the  study  of  civil  law.  The  jmI* 
coinage,  &c.,  and  most  frequently  the  phrase :  ousy  of  rival  professors  having  forced  hjtg  lo 
"  Coined  in  the  name  of  ^Vllah,"  either  around  leave  this  place,  he  went  to  Poris^  and  pnUab- 
or  on  the  edge,  and  sometimes  in  2  lines.  The  ed  a  portion  of  his  works^  including  the  Obim^ 
form  is,  on  the  whole,  either  Byzantine  or  Per-  tionum  et  Emendationum  XX  VIII  libri^  whkk, 
sian,  in  the  style  of  Xushirvan  or  Chosroes  I.,  in  thehyperbolical  language  of  the  time,  reeditl 
and  of  Parris  or  Chosroes  II.,  both  Sas««nides.  the  name  of  opvs  ineomparabile^  opus  dii  ~ 
The  dates  of  those  coins  extend  from  the  Ommy-  In  1557  he  was  invited  to  fill  a  chaur  in  "^ 


fades,  wlio  ruled  at  Damascus  from  A.  D.  GCl  to    whence,  in  1560,  one  of  his  rivals  in  Bom^gatb^ 
750,  down  to  the  emirs  of  Ghizni,  who  bore  sway    ing  dead,  he  was  recalled  to  that  city,and  iTiwilil 
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principal  works  were  published.    In  1566  he  re*  Ject,  in  obedience  to  the  instraotions  of  the  pope, 

paired  to  Turin  to  lecture  in  the  university,  and  he  called  a  synod  at  Thurles,  which  took  such 

in  156T  returned  to  France,  fixing  his  residence  measures  that  the  uniyersity  was  soon  establish- 

at  Valence.    In  June,  1676,  he  finaUy  returned  ed.    In  March,  1852,  Dr.  Cullen  was  transferred 

to  Bonrges,  which  he  never  afterward  quitted,  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin.    He  thus  ceased  to  be 

The  latter  part  ofhis  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  primate,  but  his  title  of  apostolic  delegate  was 

oares  and  oy  the  distress  of  mind  which  the  nn-  renewed  for  life,  which  places  him  at  the  head 

happy  condition  of  his  country  created.    After  of  the  Irish  clergy.  A  curious  work  against  the 

.'  the  assassination  of  Henry  III.,  the  league,  who  Oopernican  system,  maintaining  on  theological 

were  powerful  in  Bourges,  endeavored  to  extort  grounds  that  the  earth  is  the  immovable  centre 

from  Cujas  a  written  opinion  in  favor  of  the  of  the  universe,  has  been  atributed  to  him,  it  is 

daims  of  Cardinal  Bourbon  to  the  succession,  said,  without  reason. 

At  considerable  personal  risk  he  opposed  the  CULLEN,  William,  a  Scottish   physician, 

demand,  exclaiming:  '*It  is  not  for  me  to  cor-  bom  in  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  April  16,  ITlO, 

rupt  the  laws  of  my  country."    He  died  soon  died  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  5, 1790.    He  studied 

after,  broken-hearted,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  evib  medicine  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at 

which  preyed  upon  France.    The  jurisconsults  the  same  time  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 

of  Europe  agree  in  considering  him  the  greatest,  surgeon  apothecary  of  that  place.    At  the  age 

as  he  was  among  the  first  of  modem  interpreters  of  19  he  procured  the  berth  of  surgeon  on  a 

of  the  civil  law.    Beside  the  Institutes,  Pan-  merchant  ship  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade, 

decta,  &c,  of  Justinian,  he  published,  with  ex-  and  in  1782  returned  to  Scotland  and  com* 

planations,  a  part  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  menced  his  professional  labors  in  the  parish  of 

the  Basilieay  a  Qreek  version  of  the  laws  of  Shotts.    After  several  years  of  practice  and  stu^ 

Justinian,  and  commentaries  on  the  Canstutu-  dy  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  William 

dines  Feudarum,  and  on  some  books  of  the  De-  Hunter,  afterward  celebrated  as  a  comparative 

oretals.    His  "Observations  and  Corrections,"  anatomist,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were 

extending  not  merely  to  books  of  law,  but  to  a  each  to  spend  a  winter  alternately  at  some  med- 

ntmiber  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  have  been  ical  school,  while  the  other  remained  in  charge 

of  great  value  to  philologists.    The  edition  of  of  the  business  in  the  country.    In  1741  Hunter 

Fabrot  (Paris,  10  vols,  folio)  was  the  first  com-  repaired  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  study, 

plete  collection  of  his  writings ;  but  the  reprints  and  having  with  the  consent  of  Cullen  settled 

at  Naples  in  1767,  and  at  Venice  and  Modena  there,  the  partnership  terminated.    In    1745 

in  1758-^82,  in  11  vols,  folio,  contain  important  Cullen  took  up  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  and  in 

additions.    Cujas  was  not  less  distinguished  as  the  succeeding  year  commenced  a  course  of 

a  teacher  than  as  a  writer.  lectures  in  the  university  on  the  theory  and  prac- 

CULDEES,  a  religious  fraternity  who  at  one  tice  of  medicine.    In  1751  he  became  professor 

time  were  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Great  of  medicine,  and  lectured  on  chemistry,  materia 

Britain  and  Ireland.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  medica,  and  botany,  giving  much  attention  to 

uncertain,  some  deriving  it  from  the  Celtic  cyl-  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and 

Ze,  a  cell,  and  dee,  house,  and  others  from  the  the  useful  arts.    In  1756  he  removed  to  Edin- 

Latin  eultor  Dei,  worshipper  of  God.    Their  burgh  to  assume  the  chair  of  chemistry.    He 

history  has  been  raised  to  importance  by  cer-  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  university 

tain  modem  writers,  who  claim  that  in  the  2d  until  his  death,  and  for  nearly  84  years  lectured 

or  8d  century  they  were  the  priests  of  a  Scot-  with  great  reputation  on  chemistry,  materia 

tish  Christian  church  which  had  no  bishops,  medica,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 

and  resembled  the  Presbyterian  organization,  dne.    He  also  delivered  several  series  of  clin- 

It  is  not  known  when  the  order  became  ex-  ical  lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.    He  pos- 

tinot.  sessed  in  a  rare  degree  Uie  faculty  of  presenting 

CULLEN,  Paul,  an  Irish  Catholic  prelate,  an  abstract  subject  in  a  clear  and  attractive 

archbishop  of  Dublui,  bom  about  1805.    He  light,  and  his  lectures,  which  were  nearly  ex- 

Btudied  theology  in  Italy,  received  orders,  and  temporaneous,  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  inter- 

for  15  years  hold  an  office  in  the  chancery  of  est,  and  even  the  enthusiasm,  of  his  pupils.   As 

the  Vatican  which  ^ave  him  direction  of  the  ec-  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  class 

clesiastical  affiiirs  of  his  native  country.  He  was  in  materia  medica,  which  under  the  former  pro- 

also  for  some  time  rector  of  the  Irish*  college  at  feasor,  Alston,  a  man  of  great  learning,  had  not 

Rome.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  CroUy,  archbishop  exceeded  8  or  10  in  number,  was  at  once  in- 

of  Armagh,  in  1849,  the  suffragan  bishops  failed  creased  by  Cullen  to  over  100.    His  works  are : 

to  agree  in  nominating  his  successor,  and  Pins  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  con- 

IX.  therefore  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Dr.  taining  his  system  of  the  nature  and  cure  of 

Cullen,  with  the  rank  of  primate  of  Ireland  and  diseases,  which  superseded  that  of  Boerhaave; 

apostolic  delegate.    He  was  consecrated  Feb.  "  Institutions  of  Medicine ;"  Synopsis  NosologicB 

24,  1850,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  by  his  Methodica ;  a  "Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medi- 

hostility  to  the  system  of   mixed  education  ca ;"  and  some  minor  miscellaneous  publications, 

which  prevailed  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  his  The  first  of  these  was  translated  into  several 

■opport  of  the  scheme  for  founding  a  Catholic  languages,  and  went  through   many  editions. 

iiniTeraity  at  Dublin,    To  further  the  latter  ob-  His  clinical  lectures  were  also  published  after 
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bis  death,  probably  from  notes  taken  by  one  of  and  ITazel  rivers  are  hero  navigable,  the  lite 

Lis  pupils.  fur  snmll  boats  only.    There  are  one  or  tw 

CULLODEN'  HOUSE,  a  fftmily  seat  in  Invor-  minend  springs  in  tlio  county,  but  they  m 

ness,  Scotland,  which   gave  its  naino  to   the  yet  very  little  known.     Indian   com.  wheat, 

battle  that  ended  the  career  of  the  pretender  oats,  and  wool  arc  tlie  staples.     In  1850  the  pt^ 

in  the  rebellion  of  1745.    The  English  troops  ductions  were  191,395  bushels  of  wheat,  Sod,- 

were  led  by  the  duko  of  Cumberland  ;   the  670  of  Indian  corn,  G2,599  of  oat»,  and  45.444 

highlanders  were  commanded  by  Charles  Ed-  lbs.  of  wool.    There  w^ere  17  churches  and  4*8 

ward  in  person.     The  i)rince's  army  was  com-  pupils  attending  public  schools.     A  number  of 

posed  of  highlanders ;  he  was  almost  destitute  woollen  factories  and  tiour,  grist,  and  saw  milk 

of  artillery,  in  which  arm  the  enemy  were  very  were  in  operation  during  tliat  year.     Value  of 

jiowerful.    The  wild,  undisciplined  courage  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $3,068,G10.     Tlie  cvunty 

the  highlanders  was  vainly  opposed  to  the  dis-  was  formed  in  1748,  and  named  from  Lord  Cul- 

cipline  and  cannon  of  the  regulars.    After  a  pepper,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1681.     Capiti), 

desperate  attack  and  great  carnage  on  both  Eairfax,  or  Culpepper  Court  House. 
sides,  the  English  troops  stood  firm,  and  the        CULPEPPER,  JonN,  an  early  snrreyor-gea- 

highlanders,  unsupported  and  unofficered,  broke  eral  and  political  leader  of  the  provinces  of 

and  fled  in  all  directions.    Tlie  battle  was  fought  North  and  South  Carolina,  was  a  refugee  from 

on  Drummossie  moor,  April  10,  1740.  the  southern  or  Clarendon  colony,  and  in  167d 

CULLOMA,  or  Comma,  a  post  town  of  Cali-  wiis  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  the  northcn 

fornia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  El  Dora<lo  or  Albemarle  colony  in  favor  of  popular  libc-nr. 

CO.;  pop.  in  1852,  2,000.     It  is  situated  on  the  The  navigation  acts,  by  which  excessive  tixi- 

south  fork  of  American  river,  and  on  the  road  tion  was  imposed  on  conmierce,  and  an  abridc- 

from  Sacramento  City  to  Nevada.    In  the  vicin-  ment  of  political  freedom  by  the  **  denial  of'i 

ity  are  a  number  of  saw  mills,  one  of  which,  free  election  of  an  assembly,"  were  the  cWef 

called  Sutter's  mill,  is  memorable  as  the  spot  grievances.     Under   his  direction,  the  people 

where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  California.  deposed  tlio  president  and  deputies  of  the  pro- 

CULM,  or  KuLM  (Polish,  67(if///i/io),  a  district  prietiiries,  seized  the  public  funds,  appointed 

and  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sv est  Prus-  new  magistrates  and  judges;,   called   a  parli** 

sia,  in  a  very  fertile  region.     The  city  is  situated  ment,  and  took  all  the  functions  of  government 

on  a  branch  of  the  Vistula ;  ]»op.  7,800.    It  was  into  their  own  hands.    The  insurgents,  harizu^ 

founded  by  the  knights  of  the  cross  in  1230,  completed  their  institutions,  sent  Culpep{«rto 

and  became  the  residence  of  a  bishop.    It  was  England  to  negotiate  a  compromise,    lie  wai  id- 

under  Polish  sovereignty  from  1454  to  1772,  dieted  for  higli  treason,  but  throusrh  tlie  influ- 

when  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  first  divi-  ence  of  Shailesbury  ho  was  ac<]uitted  on  tl* 

sion  of  Poland.    The  inhabitants,  of  German  groun<l  that  no  regular  government  liad  existed 

origin,  had  their  chartered  city  rights,  copied  in  Albemarle.    IIo  returned  to  Carolina,  and  in 

from   those   of  Magdeburg,  collected  and  re-  1080  laid  out  the  city  of  Charleston,  reducing  the 

vised  as  early  as  1304,  which  was  ever  recog-  paths,  streets,  and  squares  to  comparative  repc- 

nized  in  old  Prussia  under  the  name  of  Cuhmr  larity,  and  enclosing  tlio  town  site  with  a  luM 

Uaiulfente^or  Jm  Culmeme.  of  fortifications. 

CULM,  in  Bohemia.    See  Kulm.  CULPEPPER,  Thomas,  lord,    governor  of 

CULMINATION,  the  passage  of  a  star  over  Virginia  from  1080  to  1083,  died  in  1719.     Un- 

the  meridian,  that  is,  over  the  highest  point  of  der  his  administration  an  act  was  passed  to  ea- 

ita  diurnal  path.    Motaidiorically  the  term  is  courage  emigration  by  enabling  the  governor  to 

used  of  any  thing  attaining  its  highest  state  of  naturalize  any  person  by  instrument  under  Lis 

develo])ment.  seal;  also  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  offences 

CULN  A,  a  town  in  British  Tndin,  in  the  district  committed  in  the  rebellion  under  Gov.  Berkeley. 

of  Burd  wan,  lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal,  and  one  to  prevent  the  frequent  meeting  of 

hit.  2a^  14'  N.,  long.  88^  20'  E.,  i)op.  0(»,000,  on  slaves.    He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  ter- 

the  right  bank  of  the  river  lloogly,  20  m.  E.  ritory  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  year  1669  par- 

of  the  city  of  Burdwan,  a  station  for  steamers  chasi-d  of  his  co-grantees  their  rights  to  the 

plying  l)etween  Calcutta  and  the  upper  prov-  country  lying  between  the  Kappaliannock  and 

inces,  and  long  notod  for  its  trade  in  rice,  grain,  Potomac  rivers. 

silk,  and  cotttm.     It  is  the  stiition  of  tho  Free        CULTIVATOR,  in  England,  an  implement 

church  mission,  and  has  an  English  school  con-  used  after  the  plough,  preparatory  to  planting; 

taining  about  120  boys. — Tliere  is  a  town  of  the  in  the  Unite<l  States,  an  implement  for  the  same 

same  naino,  lat  23*^  1*3',  long.  81)°  42',  in  the  dis-  purposi*,  and  also  for  scarifying  the  earth  be- 

trict  of  Jessore.  twi-en  the  rows  of  growing  ])lanta»  and  turning 

CULPEPPER,  a  N.  E.  central  co.  of  Va.,  bor-  it  eitlier  to  or  from  them,  as  desired.     In  thd 

dert-dS.  by  Ka])idau  river,  X.E.  by  the  N.  branch  former  country  all  implements  for  the  latter 

of  the  Kappahaimock,  drained  in  the  N.  j>artby  jiurpt»se  are  called  horse  hoes.     The  Americaa 

Hazel  river;  area,  J573  scj.  m. ;  poj).  in  185«),  12,-  chissification  originated  in  our  early  nianufac- 

282,  of  whom  0.083  were  slaves^     The  surface  turers  so  ct»nstructing  their  patterns  that  the 

is  greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  an<l  same  implement  could  be  used  for  hoth  pur- 

tlie  boil  Very  jiroductive.     The  Bappaliaunock  poses,    borne  leading  luuuufacturcrs  are  now, 
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however,  advertising  gang  cultivators,  cnliiva-  their  nse  in  the  former  country  being  chiefly 

tors,  and  horse  hoes ;  the  office  of  the  iirst  being  for  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com, 

limited  to  that  of  the  English  cultivator,  the  the  rows  of  which  are  at  wide  distances.    So 

second  being  for  operation  both  before  and  after  great  is  the  public  sense  of  the  recently  discov- 

planting,  and  the  third  for  the  latter  purpose  ered  importance  of  a  thorough  and  repeated 

only.    But,  as  other  manufacturers  apply  these  pulverization  of  the  soil  for  the  easier   and 

terms  almost  indiscriminately,  while  the  New  more  effective  operation  of  those  forces  by 

York  stat«  agricultural  society  awarded  a  pre-  which  the  various  necessary  gases  are  carried 

mium  to  an  implement  in  1854  as  the  best  cul-  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  for  the  proper  de- 

tivator,  and  again  to  the  same  implement  in  composition  of  humus  and  the  manures,  that 

1856  as  the  best  horse  hoe,  there  seems  to  be,  these  implements  are  now  made  in  all  parts  of 

as  yet,  no  distinctive  adherence  to  names,  and  the  country;  one  house  alone  making  4,000  of 

no  jjroper  uniformity  of  classification.     Culti-  them  in  one  season,  while  another,  which  con- 

vators,  in  a  general  description,  are  combined  fines  its  Operations  chiefly  to  making  the  teeth 

modifications  of  the  plough  and  harrow.    In  of  the  implement  for  some  of  the  various  smaller 

England  they  are  usually  made  with  rectangular  establishments,  sold  40,000  of  these  between 

frames,  constructed  on  8  or  4  wheels,  and  pro-  Feb.  and  Aug.  1857. 

vided  with  a  series  of  complex  levers,  by  which  •  CULVERIX  (Fr.  couleutrine,  from  Lat.  colu- 
they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  greater  or  &rmi/«,  serpent-like),  a  long  and  slender  piece  of 
less  penetration  of  the  teeth  or  shares  below  ordnance,  equal  to  an  18-pounder,  and  carry- 
the  surface.  They  are  made  of  two  classes,  call-  ing  a  ball  to  a  great  distance. 
ed  grubbers  and  scarifiers,  or  cultivators ;  the  CULVERT,  an  arched  channel  for  the  con- 
first  class  being  for  cleansing  the  earth  of  roots  veyance  of  "water  under  ground.  Channels  of 
and  weeds,  and  the  second  for  dividing  and  pul-  this  description  are  very  common  in  the  em- 
verizing,  without  any  particular  overturning  bankments  of  railways  and  canals, 
like  that  given  by  the  plough.  The  teeth  of  CULVERT,  George,  a  head  chief  and  war- 
the  former  may  be  compared  to  fork  tines,  and  rior  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  born  in  1744,  died 
of  the  latter  to  bent  coulters,  with  small  dou-  at  Fort  Towsou,  Ark.,  Nov.  1839,  served  under 
ble  mouldboards.  In  the  United  states  there  Washington  in  the  revolution,  and  from  him 
seems,  however,  to  be  an  increasing  desire  to  received  a  commission  of  major  of  militia  in  the 
have  cultivators  overturn  as  well  as  scarify  the  U.  S.  service  and  a  sword.  He  served  under 
earth,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  the  gang  Wayne,  and  also  under  Jackson  against  the 
cultivator,  as  above  cla.ssified.  This  implement  Seminoles  in  1814.  For  his  bravery,  Jackson 
consists  of  a  line  of  small  steel  ploughs,  attach-  presented  him  with  a  colonel's  commission,  and 
ed  to  a  beam  which  passes  over  tlie  ground  at  afterward  (during  his  presidency)  with  a  sword, 
such  an  angle  to  the  line  of  draught  that  each  He  educated  his  sons  and  established  them  on 
plough  turns  over  and  pulverizes  some  7  inches  plantations  among  his  people. 
of  earth  from  the  land  side  of  the  preceding  CUM^E,  or  Cuma,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
one.  This  beam  is  fastened  to  the  draught  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  sit- 
beam,  which  is  armed  in  front  with  a  coulter,  nated  on  the  Campanian  shore  a  little  N.  of 
and  behind  with  a  double-share  cultivator  tooth,  Baite.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
^hich  serves  to  balance  the  implement  as  it  does  joint  colony  from  ^olian  Cyme  and  Eubcean 
its  work.  American  cultivators,  for  the  double  Chalcis.  The  time  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 
purpose  above  described,  are  either  triangular  but  of  its  extreme  antiquitv  there  can  be  no 
or  rectangular  frames,  with  a  greater  or  less  doubt,  for  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
number  of  properly  shaped  and  arranged  mould-  and  power,  ruling  over  the  Campanian  plain  and 
board-like  teeth,  and  with  their  centre  beams  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  while  Rome  was  yet  in  its 
projecting  in  front  for  the  proper  attachment  infancy.  Cumo)  was  the  mother  of  many  famous 
of  wheels  and  draught  clevises.  They  have  and  fiourishing  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and 
handles  like  those  of  a  plough,  and  their  several  of  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  opulence,  be> 
beams  are  so  connected  by  joints  that  their  fore  the  establishment  of  the  Etruscan  suprem- 
widths  can  be  increased  or  diminished  as  they  acy,  the  harbors  of  Diccearchia  and  Misenum 
are  required  for  working  between  drills  or  before  were  splendid  evidences.  As  the  Etruscans  he- 
planting.  Horse  hoes,  according  to  the  above  came  powerful,  however,  the  Cumteans  declined, 
cIas8ification,differ  from  cultivators  chiefly  in  the  first  losing  their  maritime  superiority,  then  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  which,  hav-  dominion  of  the  Campanian  plain,  and  ultimately 
ing  to  operate  in  ground  grown  more  or  less  hard  every  thing  without  their  city  w^ls.  After  being 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  that  of  the  thus  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  when  be- 
first  hoeing,  have  more  of  a  cutting  form,  while  leaguered  both  by  sea  and  land  by  their  victo- 
they  can  be  adjusted  to  turn  the  earth  from  the  rious  foes,  they  applied  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for 
plants  when  these  are  young  and  tender,  and  snccor,  and  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  he  sent 
toward  them  when  demand^  by  a  more  ad-  them  they  w^ere  enabled  to  defeat  their  enemies 
vanced  growth.  Horse  hoes  in  the  United  States  once  more,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  at- 
are  single  implements,  while  in  England  they  tack  for  many  years.  But  the  warlike  Sam- 
are  flenerally  oonstmcted  to  work  between  a  nites,  after  wresting  all  their  southern  conquests 
HQBUMr  of  lows  of  plants  at  the  same  time;  from  the  Etruscans,  laid  siege  to  Cum®,  took 
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it,  420  B.  C,  put  most  of  the  molo  inhabitants  ing  below  80^  at  night.    Cmnana  iru  fomidtd 

to  the  sword,  or  sold  them  as  slaves,  and  planted  by  Diego  Castellon  in  1523.     It  has  8  rabo^ 

a  colony  of  their  own  coimtrymen  in  the  cap-  the  aggregate  population  of  which  nearly  equb 

tared  city.  In  838  B.  C.  Cumo)  became  a  Roman  that  of  the  city  itself. . 

mujiicipiitm.  During  the  second  Punic  war  Han-  CUMANIA,  Great  and  Littue,  two  distrien 
nibal  besieged  it  in  vain.  Duringtho  worsof  tho  of  Hungary. — Gbeat  Gumania  (Hang.  Aon 
Goths  and  i^yzantincs  Cumao  acc^uired  a  tern-  Kun$dg\  in  the  cirdo  *•*•  beyond  the  Theiii,^ 
porary  importance  as  tho  lost  stronghold  of  the  consists  of  a  low  plain,  subject  to  frequent  inui- 
Guthic  kings  in  Italy.  After  its  capture,  however,  dations  from  tlie  rivers,  and  occupied  to  a  gretl 
by  the  army  of  the  victorious  Narses  (A.  D.  552),  extent  by  swamps ;  area,  424  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance.  Some  re-  55,000,  of  whom  the  m^ority  are  Protestioti 
mains  of  the  city  ore  still  to  be  traced  on  the  Me-  Cumania  differs  from  most  luingarian  districti 
diterrancan  shore.  A  cavern  in  the  rock  on  in  having  no  large  land>owners,  or  feudal  lordi 
which  the  acropolis  stood  is  still  pointed  out  as  The  inhabitants,  before  the  reyolution  of  l^M^ 
the  place  where  the  famous  sibyl  rci-ided  and  ut-  had  a  government  of  their  own,  and  pent  r^pn- 
tcred  her  oracles.  In  1853  the  prince  of  Syracuse  sen  tatives  to  tho  Hungarian  diet.  They  are  i 
discovered  there  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana ;  robust,  plain,  and  patriotic  people,  fond  of  rard 
and  over  150  tombs  were  explored  in  tlio  same  pursuits,  and  moderately  wealthy. — Littli  Cr- 
year,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  variety  mania  (Hung.  Kis  Kunmg)  consists  of  eeveni 
of  autiquarian  treasures.  An  interesting  paper  on  detached  portions  of  land  in  tho  circle  *^  this  aide 
the  WAxcn  heads  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  was  the  Theiss,"  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  « 
read,  May  28,  185G,  before  the  London  archsBo-  Great  Cumania,  having  an  aggregate  area  d 
logical  association,  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  exhib-  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  64,000.  In  phn- 
itod  a  glass  vase,  a  tooth  comb,  and  other  anti-  ical  aspect,  general  characteristics,  and  the  coo- 
quities  obtained  tliere  by  Mr.  AVansey,  who  had  dition  of  its  inhabitant^  it  olosely  reseznlkf 
attended  the  prince  of  {Syracuse  in  some  of  hb  Great  Cumania. — ^Both  districts  have  their  nazzM 
excavations.  from  settlements  of  Cumani,  a  people  of  Taxtir 
CUMANA,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  com-  race,  who  from  tho  11th  to  the  14th  centoiy 
prising  part  of  the  region  sometimes  called  New  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  lb 
Andalusia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  £.  nations  of  eastern  Europe, 
by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  S.  by  the  Orinoco,  and  CUMHEKLAND,  the  name  of  counties  iB 
"\V.  by  the  province  of  Barceh)na;  area,  17,309  several  of  tho  United  States.  J.  A  S.  W.  ml 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1846,75,828.  A  range  of  mbun-  of  Maine,  area  about  990  sq.  m.,  bordering  oi 
tains  crosses  it  ])arallel  witli  the  sea,  and  sends  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  tho  N.  £.  by  tbc 
off  several  ridges  toward  the  south.  These  hills  Androscoggin  river;  pop.  in  1850,  6S,d9i 
are  steep,  but  not  very  high,  and  covered  with  The  Qov^i  is  indented  by  a  number  of  bay^  i&e 
dense  forests.  Tho  valleys  and  plains,  watered  i)rincipal  of  which,  Casco  bay,  affords  facilida 
by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Cari,  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries  hardly  surpMcd 
Maino,  Linu)nes,  Guaruco,  (iuarapichi,  Manza-  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  surface  of  t^ 
nares,  and  Cariaco,  and  dotted  over  with  lakes,  county  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  several  snuD 
produce  excellent  pasturage,  sugar,  and  grain,  lakes  or  i)onds.  From  Sebago  pond,  the  lar]gert 
The  pL-ninsula  of  Araya,  on  the  N.  coast,  has  of  these,  a  canal  has  been  opened  to  the  occsd. 
been  noted  for  several  centuries  for  tlie  produc-  The  soW  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  1550 
tion  of  salt,  tho  consumption  of  which  in  Bar-  it  produced  233,870  bushels  of  com,  2»)6,58daf 
celona  for  curing  provisions  amounts  to  about  potatoes,  130,465  of  oats,  and  94,535  tons  of 
1,200,000  lbs.  per  annum,  \  of  which  is  obtained  hay.  There  were  184  churches,  and  22,Tft4  pn- 
from  Araya.  The  principal  exports  are  dried  pils  attending  public  schools.  Capitnl,  Port- 
fish,  Siilti-d  meat,  liides,  cottt)n,  c<»coa,  and  mo-  land.  II.  A  S.  W,  co.  of  N.  J.,  area  480  M.m. 
dicinal  jilauts. — Cim.vna,  or  Nkw  Toledo,  the  bounded  S.  W.  by  Delaware  bay,  and  £.  bj 
capital  of  the  above  ])rovince,  is  situated  near  Tuckuhoo  creek ;  pop.  in  1855,  18,9G6.  ViiS 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Carinoo  and  on  tho  tho  exception  of  some  ranges  of  hills  betw€«o 
river  Manzjiiiares,  1  m.  from  tho  ^ca ;  hit.  10^  27'  the  streams,  the  surface  is  generally  level.  Etft 
52"  X.,  long.  04'='  4'  47"  W. ;  p«)p.  about  12,000.  of  Cohansey  creek,  which  intersects  the  couDtr. 
It  i^;  defended  by  the  fortress  of  San  Antonio,  tho  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  overprown  wi^ 
built  on  a  nx-ky  eminence,  on  which  are  also  pine  ft)rests ;  M-est  of  the  creek  it  is  compowd 
the  ruins  of  the  c:istle  of  Santa  Maria.  It  has  of  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Marl  is  obtainvdia 
an  exix'llont  port,  capable  of  receiving  all  tho  this  part,  and  Greenwich  township  h.is  Sdise 
navies  of  Eun)pe,  but  its  shipping  is  insig-  mines  of  in>n.  In  l^^oO  the  productions  were 
nificant.  It  luis  sntlerud  too  severely  from  earth-  370,207  bushels  of  corn,  78,000  of  wheat,  84,4CS 
quakes  to  ])rosent  much  architectural  beauty,  of  oats,  lir»,144  of  i>otatoe3,  21,705  tons  of  hav. 
On  Oct.  21,  1706,  severe  shocks  destroyed  the  and  174,S02  lbs.  of  butter.      There  were  40 


iperature  from  June  to  (ictoher  reacljmg    ton.     Jll.  A>.  t,,  co.  oi  i  enn.,  area  545  iq. 
DO^  and  95'  F.  during  the  day,  and  seldom  fall-    m.,  lying  chiefly  within  tho  Kictatiniiy  ur  Cum- 
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berland  valley,  between  Bine  and  Sontb  monn-  OUMBERLAKD,  a  river  of  Kj.  and  Tenn., 
tains;  pop.  in  1850,84,327.  The'Susquehan-  rising  in  the  Oamberland mountains,  near  the  S. 
na  river  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary,  and  E.  boundary  of  Ky.,  flowing  W.  and  S.  W.,  and 
Oonedogwiuit  creek  intersects  it.  Limestone  entering  Tenn.  between  Jackson  and  Overton 
of  superior  quality  exists  here  in  profusion,  and  counties.  After  a  circuit  of  nearly  250  m. 
iron  ore  has  been  found  in  some  places.  The  through  middle  Tenn.^  it  makes  a  bend  to  the 
Boil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  agriculture  is  in  N.  W.,  recrosses  the  Ky.  border  about  10  m. 
a  very  forward  state.  The  productions  in  1860  from  the  Tenn.  river,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
were  487,182  bushels  of  wheat,  861,166  of  corn,  with  that  stream  until  it  Joins  the  Ohio  at 
422,100  of  oats,  81,788  tons  of  hay,  and  782,587  Smithland.  Its  whole  course  is  estimated  at  over 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  40  flour  and  grist  600  m.  At  high  water  it  is  navigable  by  steam- 
mills,  17  saw  mills,  numerous founderios and  fao-  boats  to  Nashville,  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  and. 
tories  of  various  kinds,  5  newspaper  offices,  74  by  small  boats  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  m. 
churches,  and  8,887  pupils  attending  public  ifot  far  from  Williamsburg,  in  Kentucky,  it  has 
schools.  Organized  in  1750,  and  named  from  a  remarkable  vertical  fall  of  60  feet.  It  drains 
Cumberland  county,  England.  Capital,  Car-  an  area  of  about  17,000  sq.  m. 
lisle.  IV.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Va. ;  area,  810  sq.  m.;  CUMBERLAND,  a  thriving  town  and  capital 
pop.  in  1850,  9,751,  of  whom  6,829  were  slaves,  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  Potomac  river,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  originally  productive,  but  now  in  some  railroad;  pop.  in  1850,  6,073.  It  is  the  W.  ter- 
places  worn  out.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  minus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and 
Appomattox,  which  forms  its  S.  £.  boundary,  the  E.  terminus  of  the  national  road.  A  few 
James  river,  which  flows  along  its  N.  frontier,  miles  west  of  the  town,  upon  the  summit  of  the 
a^d  Willis  river,  which  intersects  it.  In  1850  Alleghanies.  conunences  tlie  district  known  as 
it  yielded  118,616  bushels  of  wheat,  220,685  of  theC^miberland  coal  region,  which  extends  west 
com,  and  2,476,185  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  mines  of  the  eastern  per- 
were  16  churches,  and  275  pupils  attending  tion  producean  excellent  quality  of  semi-bitu mi- 
public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  nous  coal,  and  are  worked  by  several  mining 
$2,048,148.  The  county  was  formed  from  companies.  In  1857  the  quantity  sent  to  mar- 
Goochland  in  1748.  Capita],  Cumberland  ket  was  612,291  tons.  Iron  ores  in  the  same 
Court  House.  V.  A  S.  central  co.  of  N.  C. ;  region,andother8of  the  older  formations  nearer 
area  estimated  at  1,680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  Cumberland,  have  given  support  to  a  few  blast 
20,610,  of  whom  7,217  were  slaves.  It  is  inter-  farnaces.  The  town  contains  the  county  build- 
sected  by  Cape  Fear  river,  and  in  great  measure  ings,  several  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  1 
occupied  by  vast  forests  of  pitch  pine.  Large  bank,  and  1  savings  institution ;  has  an  excellent 
quantities  of  turpentine  and  lumber  are  obtain-  trade,  and  next  to  Baltimore  is  the  largest  town 
ed  from  these  forests,  and  exported  by  means  of  in  the  state. 

steamboats  down  Cape  Fear  river.  The  soil  is  CUMBERLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia, 
generally  good,  and  the  surface  considerably  di-  bordering  on  Northumberland  strait,  and  partly 
versified.  About  i  of  the  county  lies  within  separated  from  New  Brunswick  by  Chignccto 
the  hilly  and  granite  region  of  North  Carolina;  bay ;  area,  1,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  14,889. 
the  remainder  is  low  and  level.  Several  plank  Its  coasts  are  marked  by  an  immense  number 
roads  have  recently  been  built  in  difierent  parts,  of  small  bays  and  good  harbors.  The  surface 
and  by  the  facilities  which  they  present  for  the  inland  is  rough  and  mountainous.  The«wealth 
transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  interioi:  of  the  county  consists  principally  in  coal  mines, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  which  are  very  extensive  and  among  the  most 
the  county.  In  1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  valuable  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  North  American 
876,848  bushels  of  com,  142,896  of  sweet  pota-  mining  company  annually  obtains  from  these 
toes,  and  156  bales  of  cotton.  Organized  in  beds  large  quantities  of  excellent  bituminous 
1764.  Capital,  Fayetteville.  VI.  A  S.  co.  of  coal.  Gypsum  is  also  found,  and  grindstones 
Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  bisected  by  Cumber-  are  made  from  the  rock  which  underhos  the  sur- 
land  river  (from  which  it  is  named) ;  area,  about  face.  Capital,  Amherst. 
875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,005,  of  whom  1,486  CUMBERLAND,  a  N.  co.  of  England,  sopa- 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  near  tHe  river,  rated  from  Scotland  by  Solway  frith  and  the  Esk 
and  the  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  Productions  and  Liddle  rivers,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Irish 
in  1860,  7,850  bushels  ofwheat,  484,840  of  com,  sea;  area,  1,565  sq.  m.,  or  1,001,600  acres,  f 
80,020  of  oats,  and  1,288,802  lbs.  of  tobacco,  of  which  are  under  cultivation ;  nop.  in  1851, 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  1,562.  195,492.  The  surface  of  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts 
There  is  a  remarkable  **  oil  spring^*  near  the  is  low  and  flat  or  gently  undulating ;  the  mid- 
river.  Capital,  Bnrksville.  YII.  An  E.  co.  of  land  districts  are  traversed  by  hills,  and  the  £. 
DI. ;  area,  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,099.  It  andS.  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  lofty  mountains, 
]a  intersected  by  Embarras  river,  and  diversified  among  which  are  the  famous  summits  of  Skid- 
by  forests  and  prairies.  The  soil  is  fertile,  daw  (8,020  feet  above  the  sea).  Saddleback 
and  in  1860  produced  217,015  bushels  of  corn,  (2,787  feet),  and  Helvellyn  (8,055  feet).  In 
6,122  ofwheat,  and  88,906  of  oats.  There  were  this  picturesque  district  are  lakes  UUs- water, 
i  flimrobes.    Capital,  Greenup.  Thirlmere,  Bassenthwaite,  Derwent-water,  But- 
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tcrmero,  Ommmock,  Lowes-water,  Ennerdole,  large  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  the  most 

and  Wast- water,  renowned  for  their  romantic  ce^fhl  of  which  were  the  "  West  Indian"  ud 

scenery,  and  often  visited  by  travellers.    The  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortmie,"  still  stock  pieces  oi 

principal  rivers  ore  the  Derwent,  Eden,  and  the  stage.    Ue  was  a  copious  writer  on  a  grcH 

£sk.    The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  river  bottoms  variety  of  subjects,  and  among  his  works  at 

is  gencrallv  rich ;  the  lowlands  have  been  much  several  novels  and  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 

improved  by  draining  and  are  very  productive ;  Spanish  painters.    He  published  his  meraoin 

the  mountainous  districts  are  fit  for  little  but  in  1806. 

sheep  pastures.  Agriculture  has  improved  of  CUMBERLAND,  William  ArorsTra,  dnb 
late  years,  and  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  other  of,  3d  son  of  George  II.  of  England,  bom  April 
produce  is  exported.  The  chief  minerals  are  26,  1T21,  died  at  Winsdor,  Oct.  81,  1765.  He 
coal,  iron,  silver,  plumbago,  copper,  lead,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  when 
limestone.  The  firsts  are  abundant,  and  the  he  was  wounded.  In  1745  he  received  the  corn- 
iron  ore  is  said  to  yield  more  than  double  the  mand  of  the  allied  army,  and  fonght  the  eds- 
average  i)roportion  of  metal.  The  lead  mines  brated  battle  of  Fontenoy  against  Marshal  ^a^ 
near  Alston  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Green-  in  which  the  French  were  victorions.  He  vv 
wich  hospital.  A  considerable  extent  of  the  next  sent  against  the  pretender  in  Scotland,  nd 
great  Roman  wall  erected  by  Hadrian  is  in  overthrew  the  army  of  midcontents  at  the  bsttii 
this  county,  and  many  Roman  remains  of  va-  of  Culloden ;  but  the  glory  of  this  Tictorr,  goek 
rious  kinds  have  been  found  here.  The  county  as  it  was,  was  stained  by  the  cmelties  and  ei- 
suifercd  much  from  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Danes,  cesses  of  the  victors.  lie  was  appointed  by  d» 
and  was  the  arena  of  almost  constant  warfare  king  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  annj, 
during  the  border  troubles.  At  the  time  of  the  and  was  next  sent  to  the  Netherlands ;  nu 
concpicst  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  desolation  defeated  at  Lafeldt  by  Marshal  Saze  in  1747, 
that  William  rcmitt<^d  its  taxes,  and  it  w^as  not  and  gained  no  advantages  in  this  war,  whic^ 
included  in  the  Domesday  book.  The  chief  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chap^ 
towns  are  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Cockermouth,  At  the  commencement  of  the  7  years'  warcbt 
Penrith,  Keswick,  and  Egremont.  It  is  trav-  king  of  England^sUanoverian  dominions  htdto 
crsed  by  the  Lancaster,  Kendal,  and  Carlisle,  be  defended  at  any  cost  to  the  English  natioi; 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  the  Carlisle  and  accordingly  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  dt*- 
Aforyport,,  and  the  Workington  and  Cocker-  patched  to  Germany,  when  the  victory  of  Mar- 
mouth  branch  railways.  A  ship  canal  extends  shal  d^Estrees  at  Ilastenbeck  forced  him  to  ibi 
from  Carlisle  to  the  Sol  way  frith.  The  county  disgraceful  convention  of  Closter  Seven  (175TX 
returns  4  members  to  tlie  house  of  commons.  by  which  the  English  army,  40,000  strong,  vv 
CUMBERLAND,  Richard.  I.  An  English  disarmed  and  disbanded,  and  Hanover  was  plaoed 
divine,  born  in  Ix)ndon,  July  13,  1C32,  died  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  who  ravajred  it  it 
Oct.  9,  1718.  lie  was  a  good  linguist  and  their  will.  On  his  return  to  England  the  king  im 
zealous  student,  and  when  upward  of  80  took  so  dissatLsfied  that  theduke  of  Cumberland  threv 
up  the  study  of  Coptic,  in  which  he  attained  up  his  appointments,and  was  never  again  invitid 
considerable  proficiency,  lie  was  appointed  to  take  office. — For  the  duke  of  CcmberluML 
bishop  of  Peterborough  by  William  III.  without  afterward  king  of  Hanover,  see  Ernst  Arersri 
solicitation,  the  monarch  having  been  informed  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS,  that  portxn 
on  tnistworthy  authority  that  Dr.  Cumberland  of  the  Appalachian  group  which  ranges  alonff 
was  thte  fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see.  He  the  8.  AV.  border  of  Virginia  and  the  S.  £.  oi 
learned  the  fact  of  his  nomination  by  reading  it  Kentucky,  and  thence  passes  across  the  state  of 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  His  principal  works  Tennessee  into  the  N.  E.  part  of  Alabama.    It 


for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting    are  rocky  and  little  cultivated,  bnt  the  vallcTt 
of  Nations'') ;  and  an  "Enquiry  into  the  Laws    are  fertile.    These  mountains  lie   west  of  thf 


of  Nature '  (written  originally  in  Latin,  and  range  of  the  granite  and  metamorphic  rock% 

translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tower).    II.  An  Eng-  which  compose  the  mountains  on  the  W.  bor- 

lish  dramatist,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Feb.  1 1),  1 732,  ders  of^orth  Carolina  and  the  N.  part  of  Geot^ 

died  May  7,  1811.    He  was  proat-grandson  of  gia.    They  are  upon  the  range  of  the  great  coal 

Risliop  CuniWrland,  and  grandson  of  Richard  formation  of  the  middle  states,  and  essentially 

Bontloy.     His  connections    procured    him  an  composed  of  the  same  groups  of  stratified  ro^ 

early  introduction  into  politiciil  life;  and  after  as  those  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Chestnut 

having  filled  tlie  otlice  of  secretary  to  I^)rd  Hali-  ridge,  and  Laurel  hill  in  Pennsylvania.     The 

fax,  with  other  minor  appointments,  he  was  in  Tennessee  river  and  its  branches  drain  its  H 

1775  made  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  an  slopes,  until  this  river  crosses  their  range  and 

office  which  was  abolished  in  1782,  when  he  re-  unites  with  the    Cumberland,  the  sources   of 

ceivcd  a  compensation  allowance.    He  published  which  are  on  its  W.  side, 

the  *•  Observer,"  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  ho  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS,  a  de- 

disjjlayed  considerable  classical  learning,  with  nomination  of  Christians  which  took    its  rite 

much  wit  aud  elegant  composition.   Ho  wrote  a  during  the  religious  revival  in  Kentucky  and 
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Tennessee  in  1801-8.  So  great  was  tbe  excite-  also  bj  passing  80  years  of  his  life  in  travel  and 
ment,  and  so  vast  the  multitudes  who  came  from  personal  researches,  collecting  every  variety  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  camp  meetings,  mollusks  from  their  native  seas  and  rivers,  in 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  supply  the  de-  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  and  in 
mand  for  ministers,  and  laymen  were  appointed  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  He  has 
to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Transylvania,  thus  been  able  to  describe  the  native  habitats 
Their  reception,  however,  was  strenuously  op-  and  habits  of  most  of  his  shells.  His  stores  are 
posed  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  re-  freely  opened  to  scientific  men,  and  have  fur- 
fused  ordination.  A  new  presbytery,  which  was  nished  subjects  for  many  important  papers  in 
formed  in  1803  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  scientific  publications. 

denominated  the  Cumberland  presbytery,  subse-  CUMMIN  SEED,  the  fruit  or  seed  of  the 
quently  received  them  and  granted  them  ordi-  cuminum  cyminum^  an  umbelliferous  plant,  cul- 
nation,  at  the  same  time  taking  on  trial  as  licen-  tivated  in  the  East  from  the  remotest  times  for 
Hates  others  of  similar  qualifications.  The  action  its  seeds,  which  have  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
^f  the  presbytery  in  this  matter  was  reviewed  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.    The  Latin  poets  al- 
by  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  denied  its  va-  lude  to  their  power  of  producing  languor.  They 
lidity,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  are  obtained  m  Egypt,  Greece,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 
the  newly  ordained  ministers  both  in  regard  to  CUMMING,  John,  D.D.,  a  popular  preacher 
their  attainments  and  the  doctrines  which  they  of  London,  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
held.    The  result  was,  that  the  course  pursued  Nov.  10,  1810,  was   educated  at    King's  col- 
by  the  Cumberland  presbytery  was  condemned,  lege,  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  prepared  for 
and  the  sentence  of  the  synod  confirmed  by  the  the  Scottish  church,  but  on  completing  his  theo- 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  logical  studies,  engaged  as  tutor  in  a  school  near 
The   presbytery,  demurring   to  this  decision.  London.    Here  he  continued  until  1832,  when, 
withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  having  been  previously  licensed  by  the  Scotch 
assembly,  and  in  1810  organized  a  distinct  and  presbytery  of  London,  he  became  the  minister 
separate  body,  which  has  since  that  time  been  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Crown  court,  Covent 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Grarden,  a  relation  which  ho  still  holds.    He  is 
Their  progress  as  an  independent  church  was  distinguished  for  eloquence,  both  in  the  pulpit 
marked  with  great  success,  so  that  in  1813  they  and  on  the  platform,  for  controversial  acutoness, 
formed  a  synod  and  adopted  articles  of  religion  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Scot- 
and  a  form  of  church  government.    In  doctrine  tish  church.    Of  this  latter  cause  ho  has  been 
they  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  ground  between  the  principal  representative  in  London,  opposing 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.    They  reject  the  himself  steadily  to  the  non-intrusion  movement 
doctrine  of  eternal,  unconditional  election  and  of  which  Chalmers  was  the  leader.     As  an  au- 
reprobation,  and  believe  in  the  universality  of  thor,  Dr.  Cumming  is  well  and  favorably  known 
the  atonement  and  the  final  conservation  of  both  at  home  and  in  this  country,  and  most  of 
the  saints.     Their  government  is  presbyterian  his  numerous  works  have  been  republished  in 
in  form,  embracing  the  session,  presbytery,  sy-  America.     His  "  Apocalyptic  Sketches,"  "  Lec- 
nod,  and  general  assembly,  all  of  which  are  tures  on  the  Parables,"   and   "  Voices  of  the 
constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Night,"  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Presbyterian  church.    Though  they  have  local  CUMMING,  Rotjaleyx  George  Gordon,  a 
pastors,  they  have  adopted  the  itinerant  system  Scottish  sportsman  and  author,  born  March  15, 
of  the  Methodists.    By  this  system  of  circuits  1820.    Ho  is  the  second  son  of  Sir  William 
and  stations  their  ministers  have  spread  them-  Gordon  Gordon  Cumming,  and  from  an  early 
selves  over  the  West  and  South,  and  even  to  age  had  abundant  experiences  in  hunting  as 
California.  Their  general  assembly  has  under  its  a  deer-stalker  in  tho  highlands  of  Badonoch. 
supervision  17  synods,  48  presbyteries,  1,000  Ho  spent  some  years  in  4;}ie  military  service 
churches,  800  ministers,  480  licentiates  and  can-  in  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  left 
didates,  and  a  membership  of  100,000.    Several  the  army  about  1843.     Between  October  of 
religious  journals  are  published  under  their  aus-  that  year  and  March,  1849,  he  made  5  hunt- 
pices,  and  they  have  flourishing  colleges  in  Ken-  ing  expeditions  into  various  parts  of  South  Af- 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  beside  10  seminaries,  rica,  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  "Hunter's 
CUMING,  Huon,  a  living  English  naturalist,  Life  in  South  Africa,"  published  in  London  in 
bom  about  1800.  and  residing  in  London.    His  1850,  and  republished  in  the  United  States.  His 
collection  of  shells,  over  60,000  in  number,  has  adventures,  as  related  by  himself,  partake  so 
for  several  years  been  famous  as  one  of  the  finest  largely  of  the  marvellous  that  their  accuracy  has 
in  Europe.    In  1848  it  represented  more  than  more  than  once  been  called  in  question.   A  more 
19,000  species  and  varieties,  and  has  since  been  serious  charge  against  him  is  his  indiscriminate 
much  increased  from  the  principal  cabinets  on  and  useless  slaughter  of  a  variety  of  harmless 
the  continent,  which  Mr.  Cuming  visits  annually,  animals,  which  he  destroyed  apparently  for  no 
carrying  the  duplicates  of  his  rarities  and  ex-  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  list  of  his 
changingthem.    His  specimens  are  wonderfully  victims.   He  derived  a  considerable  profit  from 
perfect  in  form,  texture,  and  color,  and  have  been  the  skins,  tusks,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase, 
amassed  not  only  by  diligently  frequenting  the  of  which  he  opened  a  remarkable  exhibition  on 
shops  of  oommercisi  naturalists  in  seaports,  but  his  return  to  England.  Ho  claims  to  have  killed 
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more  than  100  elepboDts.   Of  late  years  he  has  saw  sphenomims  at  PeraelkiUs  aboat  Um 

found  sport  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  time.  Mandelslo  (1687),  Chardin  (1678).  1 

CUMMINGS,  Joseph,  D.D.,  president  of  the  fer,  and  Herbert,  fonna  traces  of  gold  in 

Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  bom  on   the   Ohehel-minar    (40    pillars,    fomw^ 

in  Falmouth,  Me.,  in  181 7,  was  graduated  at  that  called  Hezer-situn,  1,000  colanma,  of  which  oi^ 

institution  in  1840,  and  was  chosen  professor  15  were  standing  at  the  time  of  Ker  Poitm 

of  natural  science  in  the  Amenia  seminary,  visit  in  1815).    Ohardin,  ComeliaB  Le  Bnji| 

K.  Y.    In  1841  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  and  Gemelli-Carreri,  at  the  close  of  the  ITtt 

in  1843  became  principal  of  the  seminary.    In  century,  copied  some  on  the  site  of  PenspoBi 

1846  he  joined  the  New  England  conference,  and  elsewhere.    Tavemier  and  others  also  m^ 

and  occupied  several  important  stations,  aft^r  Ushed  some  account  of  them  in  166S.    fc«* 

which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  manshah  (Oarine),  W.  of  Behistnn,  was  Tisitsdii 

in  the  Methodist  general  Biblical  institute,  at  1787  by  Otter,  and  hi  1748  by  Em.  de  St  Albsi^ 

Concord,  N.  H.    Subsequently  he  was  president  whom  D^Anville  quotes  as  the  first  writer  oi 

of  Geneva  college,  N.  Y.,  for  4  years,  when  he  sphenograms;  by  Kodia  Abd  nl  Knrrimof  CiA- 

was  elected  to  his  present  position.  mere  in  1741,  &c.    In  1766  Garsten  Kiebokr 

CUNDIN AMARGA,  a  central  department  of  copied  some  at  Persepolls  and  elsewhere,  non 

New  Granada,  comprising  the  table-land  of  Bo-  accurately  than  had  been  done  before,  also  bv* 

goto,  a  small  part  of  the  llanos  near  the  sources  ing  measurements  of  varions  edifices.     In  17N 

of  the  Meta  and  Guaviare,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Bishop  Beauchamp  found  bricks  at  Hillab,  mi 

lower  Cauca  and  the  upper  and  middle  Magda-  his  nephew,  the  abb^  Beanchamp,  Tisited  oUmt 

lena;  pop.  in  1853, 564,955.  It  is  well  timbered,  places  beside  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  in  ITN 

contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  rock  wrote  on  the  manner  of  searching  for  tiiM 

salt,  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of  crop  com-  monuments.    Andr6  Michanx  had  sent  a  i^ht- 

mon  to  Iscw  Granada.  The  cataract  of  Tequen-  nogrammatic  flint  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  mafli 

dama  and  the  natural  bridges  of  Iconozo  and  researches  on  the  rocks  of  Alvand  (or  ErrcDi, 

Pandi  are  in  this  departments     Capital,  Bogota^  ancient  Orontes),  near  Hamadan  (eastern  Ebbs- 

CUNEGO,  DoMENico,  an  Italian  engraver,  tana),  in  1785.   These  places  were  also  examM 

bom  at  Verona  in  1727,  died  in  Rome  in  1794.  by  Olivier  in  1796,  McKinneir  in  1810,  K.  For 

Ilis  principal  works  are  22  plates  in  Gavin  Ham-  ter  and  Bellino,  by  Keppell  in  1824,  '^^•i''^ 

ilton's  Schola  Italiana,  and  his  outline  of  the  Morier,  Steuart,  and  Vidol,  who   copied  twt 

"Last  Judgment,^'  from  Michel  Angelo^s  fres-  tablets.    F.  £.  Schulz,  who  was  killed  byAl 

coes  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Koords  in  1829,  copied,  daring  two  Jonmm 

CUNEIFOKM  INSCRIPTIONS,  or  Sphexo-  many  inscriptions  on  the  roclra,  on  church  waSK 

GSAMS  (Gr.  (r</>i7v,  Lat.  cutieus,  a  wedge),  called  grottos,  &c.,  in  and  near  the  city  of  Van.    Om 

also  Olayiform,  Clttdiform  (Lat.  clatus^  medi-  of  these  sphenograms  contains  98  lines  witk 

a)val  cludus^  a  nail),  and  Annow-IlEADED  In-  1,500  characters,  and  42  others  contun  abosK 

scciPTioNB,  are  monumental  records  of  the  in-  900   lines.      Col.    Monteith    found    two  nev 

habitants  of  the  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Ardzish,  and  another  on  the  road  to  Xj-zeroML 

and  Persian  empires.    They  consist  of  letters,  the  furthest  one  to  the  N.  W^  in  the  TaDersc 

some  syllables,  and  a  few  monograms  or  com-  the  Little  Euphrates.    The  indefatigable  asv- 

pcnds,  which  contain  two  principal  elements,  linson  copied  some  peculiar  ones  on  the  Tsih- 

namcly,  a  figure  resembling  a  wedge,  nail,  or  Tope,  on  religious  subjects,  and  saw  another « 

arrow-head,  and  a  less  frequent  figure  like  a  the  Kcli-Shin,  a  mountain  pass,    which  wn 

broken  bow  or  a  swallow-tail   (Fr.   chevron),  covered  with  ice.    A  sphenogram  of  the  simi 

Some  otiicr  shapes,  such  as  a  hammer,  a  dag-  nature  was  found  by  Moltke  on  the  Enphralo^ 

ger,  angles  of  parallel  insertion,  mere  lines,  &c.,  on  a  very  high  rock  above  Knmnrhan,  on  ths 

all  without  a  curv^  are  less  frequent.     They  route  from  Ephesus  to  Babylon,  within  tte 

are  either  cut  or  stamped  upon  the  substance  chain  of  the  Taurus,  between  the  Armenian  tad 

bearing  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Mesopotamian  regions.    It  was  copied  by  Utthl- 

material.    They  occur  on  tablets  cut  in  rocks,  bach,  in  1840.      Lepsius  published  a  spheoft' 

on  stone  slabs,  on  bass-reliefs,  on  winged  bulls,  graphic  bass-relief  from  a  rock  on  the  Nahr  d 

on  vases,  gomss  seals  (some  being  so  minute  as  Kelb  (Lycos)  near  Beyroot,  in  1888,  commSDO- 

to  require  a  microscope),  on  sun-baked  or  kiln-  rating  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambrses,  har- 

burnt  bricks  or  small  cylinders ;  and  mostly  in  ing  near  to  it  a  pillar  of  Khamses  II.  (SesostriiV 

horizontal  linos.    They  are  read  from  left  to  Gen.  Dogua  copied  one  with  the  head  of  Dariot 

right.     Most  of  them  are  found  within  the  under  hawk's  wings  in  token  of  his  apotheosii^ 

boundaries  of  the  ancient  great  Persian  empire,  near  Abu  Kesheid,  on  the  canal  fh>m  the  1^ 

a  few  only  having  been  discovered  elsewhere,  to  the  Red  sea.    TVitsen  described  a  sphoxh 

Democritus  called  them  Assyrian  letters,  and  is  gram  at  Tarku  (Albana),  N.  of  Derbend,  oo 

reiK)rted  to  have  written  a  trcati^!;e  on  them,  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Itth 

and  to  have  translated  an  epigraph  on  a  pillar,  century.    Sclmlz  had  intended  to  go  in  sench 

The  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  saw  a  of  sphenograms  to  the  country  of  the  Sha-lO^ 

tablet  so  inscribe<l  near  Anchiale  in  Cilicia.  on  Lop  lake,  where  fire-worshippers  are  nid  l9 

Pictro  della  Yallo  sent  the  first  Babylonian  dwell   Copiesof  ancient  MSS.belong)Bg  to  l|a 

brick  to  Athanasins  Kircher  in  1 022.    Figueroa  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  '*'-'-*- -^  ^.— ? 
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library  of  Cambridge,  England,  contain .  some  saw  in  1825,  at  Shiraz,  an  old  mannscript  in  two 
very  ancient  Persepolitan  letters,  with  4  others  kinds  of  letters,  one  of  which  seemed  to  him  to 
in  ancient  Hebrew,  and  one  in  an  unknown  char-  resemble  the  Persian  style  of  conei.  Kiebuhr 
acter.  J.  Tod  affirms  that  he  saw  many  sphen-  distingubhcd  8  styles  in  the  Persepolitan  epi- 
ograms  on  rocks,  pillars,  &c^  at  Mundore,  in  the  graphs,  and  classified  the  most  remarkable 
ftate  of  Jhodpoor.  Sir  Harford  Jones  sent  a  groaps.  In  1798  O.  G.  Tychsen  supposed  that 
neat  Assyrian  epigraph  on  stone  to  the  East  royal  titles  were  written  over  the  portraits  of 
India  company  in  London,  in  1803.  W.  Ouse-  kings,  and  gave  some  hints  as  to  the  means  of 
ley  furnished  materials  for  sphenographio  lit-  reading  them.  With  MUnter,  he  recognized 
erature  in  1811.  The  widow  of  Claudius  J,  the  key  in  a  frequently  recurring  word,  which 
Rich  republished  (London,  1839)  his  Journey  he  suspected  to  signify  king.  Manter,  with 
to  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  made  in  1811.  witn  Herder,  in  1800,  supposed  that  there  were  8 
some  valuable  notices,  especially  on  Babylonian  modes  of  writing,  viz. :  alphabetic,  syllabic,  and 
antiquities.  The  greatest  of  cdl  sphenograms,  monogrammatic ;  he  thought  that  religious  mat- 
that  of  Behistun,  discovered  by  Ker  Porter,  ters  were  written  in  Zend,  and  political  affairs 
telescopicoUy  examined  by  Coste  and  Flandin,  inPehlevic.  Joseph  J.  Hager,  in  1801,  believed 
and  explained  by  Rawlinson,  is  spoken  of  be-  the  Babylonian  to  be  alphabetic,  sacred,  and  not 
low.  The  rudest  cunei,  as  to  design  and  ex-  composed  of  mere  magic  signs,  as  some  had 
ecution,  are  those  found  at  Shuster  (in  Elhuzis-  thought ;  having  inverted  the  cylinders,  he  tried 
tan  or  Susiana).  Layard  describes  a  species,  to  read  it  in  the  Chinese  direction  downward 
containing  many  peculiar  groups,  found  near  and  leftward.  A.  A.  Lichtenstein  (1798-1808) 
Mal-Amil,  between  Shuster  and  Hamadan.  A  asserted  the  Assyrio-Persian,  as  he  named  it,  to 
new  period  of  sphenographic  discoveries,  joined  be  in  Cufio  letters,  containing  sentences  from 
with  those  in  ancient  Asiatic  architecture  and  the  Koran,  and  the  deeds  of  Tamerlane  in 
oUier  great  mementoes  of  bygone  civilization,  Neo-Persian.  The  abbe  Beanchanip  believed 
was  inaugurated  by  P.  E.  Butta,  the  French  the  epigraphs  to  have  been  directions  for  the 
consul  at  Mosul,  who,  encouraged  by  J.  Mohl,  masons,  as  the  inscribed  side  of  the  Babylonian 
disinterred  a  great  palace  at  Khorsabad,  in  bricks  is  found  turned  inward  in  the  walls. 
March.  1848  (Monuments  de  Ninite^  with  de-  Witte  even  alleged  that  Uie  characters  hod 
signs  by  E.  |Flandin,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1849-'50).  been  produced  by  worms.  G.  F.  Grotcfend, 
His  rival,  the^nglishman  Austen  Henry  Layard,  following  the  method  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  in 
exhumed  3  palaces  in  the  mound  of  Nimroud  in  deciphering  the  Pehlevio  inscriptions  of  the  Sas- 
1845,  and  one  in  that  of  Kuyunjik  in  1848,  dur-  sanides  at  Ni^sh-i-Rustam  (1803),  although  he 
ing  two  visits,  beside  making  discoveries  in  other  had  not  a  profound  knowledge  of  oriental  Ian- 
places.  Two  of  the  former  are  the  most  ancient  guages,  attempted,  on  the  suggestion  and  with 
of  all.  The  German  Oppert  is  now  (1859)  en-  the  aid  of  Fiorillo,  by  logical  induction,  to  un- 
gaged  in  examining  the  site  of  Babylon,  on  be*  ravel  2  inscriptions  copied  by  Le  Bruyn  and 
na6' of  the  French  government  The  number  of  Niebuhr,  on  which  Tychsen  had  made  trials, 
sphenograms  thus  brought  to  light  is  surprising.  He  guessed  the  2  other  writings  accompanying 
A  summary  of  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  Baby-  each  inscription  to  be  of  the  same  contents  with 
Ion,  and  Persepolis.  was  published  in  London,  by  the  inscription.  After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
Vaux,  in  1851. — ^The  origin  of  sphenography  la  forms  of  groups,  Grotefend  examined  the  Greek 
enveloped  in  utter  darkness.  Ker  Porter  thinks  historians,  Mtlnter's  essay,  and  Heeren^s  his- 
it  antediluvian,  and  connected  with  the  tower  of  torical  researches,  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
Babel.  Brandis  and  others  derive  it  from  icono-  Persian  kings.  Then  he  tried  to^  find  in  the 
graphy,  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  demotic  epigraphs  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses ; 
and  the  Chinese  system  of  writing.  Though  no  but  the  groups  had  not  the  same  initials.  Cy- 
cuneiform  manuscript  has  yet  been  found,  Qua-  ms  and  Artaxerxes  were  too  unequal  in  length, 
tremdre  supposes  a  cursive  stylei  for  the  pm*-  Darius  and  Xerxes,  not  offering  eitlier  of  the 
poses  of  common  transactions,  to  nave  been  the  difficulties,  were  at  last  discovered.  The  groups 
prototype  of  the  monumental  style,  as  well  as  that  might  denote  the  father  and  the  son  were 
of  the  square  character  of  the  Hebrews,  after  also  found  in  proper  relation  with  each  other,  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  both  specimens ;  so  that  the  import  of  4  words 
Pauthier  endeavored  to  prove  the  origin  of  could  be  relied  on.  Now  the  value  of  each 
cunei  from  a  cursive  style,  analogous  to  the  Zen-  group,  as  a  letter,  was  to  be  ascertained.  An- 
dic,  Sassanidic,  or  Palmyrenic  letters.  Schdtt-  quetu-Duperron^s  Zend  Avesta  was  resorted  to. 
gen  attributes  the  introduction  of  sphenography  But  as  Darius  is  there  called  Eanterajfeah^  Grote- 
into  Persia  to  Darius.  Barrois  very  expedi-  fend  examined  Weorokeshej  which  is  the  name 
tiouslv  explains  all  styles  of  sphenography  by  of  Araxes,  and  so  arrived  at  the  sound  of  the 
dactylology,  or  the  use  of  the  fingers,  in  indicat'  letter  x  in  Xerxes,  fixing  its  sound  to  be  Ish, 
ing  the  sounds  of  language.  GeU  discovered  in  By  repeated  examinations,  and  aided  by  ma- 
1812  a  bronze  table  relating  to  the  Olympian  terials  ^rnished  to  him  by  Belli  no  and  others, 

rues,  probably  of  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  577  he  determined  the  values  of  d^  dy  r,  t/,  «,  I*^  p^ 

C,  in  sphenoid  letters.    Some,  probably  ao-  t,  Eng.  j  and  /,  and  came  near  to  5,  dh^  hm^ 

flfclftiital,  raemblance  to  cuneiforms  is  also  per-  respectively,  by  calling  them  v,  th^  h.    He  thus 

Igjnd  la  tbe  nines  of  Helsingoknd.   W.  Prioe  gave  a  series  of  29  letters  and  one  compound 
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sign  for  king,  and  road:  DarTi4ni4ih^  Ksharska^  thisYer8ioiiinl855.^The8dAcliflBmeniiinstTk, 
Goshtuspahfy  Ahheot^hosl'oh  ;  wliicli  Ruwlinson  called  Babylonian  by  Rawlinson,  yery  mocL  r^ 
roads:  Ihiryavmh^  Ehithdrlchsha^  Vi«hfaitpahi/dy  sembles  the  Assyrio-Babylonian,  and  is  yet  i 
JIakhnmanishiya.  These  ellbrta  ivcro  made  problem  both  as  regards  its  phonetism  and  iQ 
from  1802  to  1810,  and  were  published  in  llee-  language.  This  is  almost  generally  admitted  to 
ron's  works  in  1815,  and  in  English  in  1833.  be  a  Semitic  dialect.  Ernest  Rcnan,  one  of  tbc 
In  182G  Kask  rectified  Grotefend's  6  by  chang-  greatest  modem  Scmitists,  asserts  the  2dftT4 
ing  it  to  m  and  tsh  to  w,  whereby  the  word  to  be  Semitic,  althouch  he  denies  the  employ- 
answering  to  Achanneniiis  became  clear.  St.  ment  of  such  uncouth  letters  for  a  lanpufi 
Martin,  following  Klaproth,  spoiled  the  m  by  whoso  alphabet  ho  asserts  to  be  more  anciest 
changing  it  to  «,  and  tlie  n  to  7n  ;  but  he  agreed  and  better  than  the  oldest  s|>henograms.  Oprm 
with  both  his  i)rcdecessors  as  to  ^r,  t/,  <,  </,  p.  *,  thinks  the  language  of  the  2d  style  nearer  to 
and  determined  correctly  r,  sh,  y,  among  Ids  Ehkili  and  Mabri,  which  aro  classed  under  iht 
25  letters.  Eugene  Burnouf  (Commentaire  du  name  of  Cushitic,  as  a  branoli  of  the  Semia 
ITifWflf,  Paris,  1833)  made  out  the  key  to  the  family.  Pehlevi  or  Iluzvaresh,  an  Aryo-Si-nutic 
grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Persian  text,  idiom,  seems  to  be  the  real  language  of  the  ti 
This  language  is  derived  from  the  Zend,  has  or  Median  text.  This  disagreement  of  author- 
decaying  grammatic  fonns,  foreshadowing  the  ities,  amounting  even  to  a  confusion  of  the  two 
Neo-Pcrsian,  and  approaches  the  Semitic  typo  versions  of  tlio  Persian  text  with  each  otltr, 
by  the  disiippearance  of  vowel  signs,  lie  assigns  shows  how  little  is  yet  known  about  eiiher, 
to  15  letters  different  values  from  those  given  M.  A.  Stern,  encouraged  by  Ben  fey  of  Boli 
by  liis  successors,  and  makes  32  letters  in  all,  asserts  that  he  has  found  the  key  to  the  Sdstyla, 
admitting  /,  which  is  rather  r  or  ru,  Burnouf  which  is  to  him  nearly  Hebrew  and  Chal^liic, 
and  Christian  Lassen  had  worked  independently  and  which  he  professes  to  read  almost  witboci 
at  first,  but  joined  their  eftbrts  afterward.  Las-  any  diflficulty.  He  rejects  tho  whole  theory  of 
sen's  exertions  date  from  183G,  1830,  and  1844,  Rawlinson  and  of  llincks,  who  admit  a  pa* 
when  on  receiving  exact  copies  of  various  Perse-  many  ideograms,  and  a  confused  polyphony  i: 
politan  epigraphs,  made  by  N.  L.  "Westergaard  tho  values  of  the  characters.  He  reads  esch 
on  tho  spot,  ho  changed  some  of  his  i)revious  syllable  otherwise  than.De  Sacy,  adopts  Ilitrsl 
views,  and  admitted  32  Persian  letters  and  2  com-  groups,  and  classifies  257"  of  thcnqpn  26  cat^go- 
pounds  (fhr,  r//),  arranging  them  analogously  to  ries,  headed  by  18  Hebrew  letters  (omittioz  I 
the  I  )evanrigari,  after  a  rectification  of  the  values  and  ain\  adding  82  groups  for  combined  soon^ 
of  all  his  predecessors.  II.  C.  Rawlinson,  who  He  accepts  Botta^s  homophons,  and  sneei?  si 
had  commenced  the  deciphering  of  the  same  Rawlinson  for  denying  triliteral  rootss  and  did!- 
style  in  1835,  having  obtained  an  impression  on  ing  the  sense  of  only  200  words  from  the  BeLl^tia 
paper,  made  by  skilful  Koordish  cinnbers,  of  tho  text,  whereas  he  himself  has  found  4  times  a 
high  trilingual  rock-hewn  epigraphs  of  Behis-  many,  in  proportion,  in  15  short  epigraphs.  Botti 
tun,  jmblished  his  views  in  1847  ('*  Journal  of  does  not  venture  on  the  slippery  path  ofexe^!& 
the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xii.),  almost  totally  but  arranges  tho  Ninevite  sphenograms  on  iht 
agreeing  with  Lassen,  and  admitting  35  letters  basis  of  15  dominant  figures,  and  gives  a  geoenl 
and  2  monograms  (dah,  people,  and  huhmi^  catalogue  of  C42  groups,  with  their  variant*,  in 
earth).  E.  F.  F.  Jk-er  reviewed  Grotefend,  15  classes,  which  are  named  from  the  number  of 
Burnouf,  and  Lassen  in  1837,  and  gave  some  elements  coniposing  them,  and  contain  lesj-wt- 
useful  hints.  .Tacquet  also  discussed  tho  sub-  ivelv  as  follows:  1st  class,  4 ;  2d,  16;  Sd,  39: 
joct  in  1H3.S;  he  supi)0sc3  the  Behistun  epi-  4th,Y>4;  5th,  91 ;  6th,  84;  7th,  77:  8th,  85:  Sta, 
graphs  to  belong  to  Hemiramis,  and  commits  72;  10th,  51 ;  11th,  29;  12th,  22  ;  IStli,  12;  14th, 
otlur  inaccuracies. — The  2d  Achwmeniau  stylo  10 ;  15th  (15,  IC  or  17  elements),  6.  He  also  gives 
of  trilingual  sphenograms.  hypothetically  named  tables  of  substitutions  and  parallels  of  the  sj^heDO- 
Median  by  AVostorgaard,  was  to  a  great  extent  grams  of  Van,  Babylon,  and  the  3d  Acha^mcnias. 
deciphered  by  him  in  1844  (Jfimoircs  de  la  Edward  Hincks,  considered  by  some  as  tho  de- 
BocUtt)  roynle  dm  autlquaircB  du  fiord,  Copen-  cipherer  of  the  cunei  of  Van,  having  wriitea 
hagiTj).  He  gives  10  groups  of  oons<>nants,  on  tho  Khorsabad  stvle  of  Hotta,  afterwvd 
beside  t  and  th,  0  vowuls,  and  72  pure  syl-  abandoned  many  of  liis*  rash  assertions^  tod 
labk'S,  with  2  ending  in  h  {hr^  aha)  \  out  of  82  jmblished  his  Assy rio-Baby Ionian  phonetic  char- 
perfect  and  10  mutilated  and  spurious  groups,  acters,  in  1852  ("Transactions  of  tlie  Royal 
He  also  derives  compounds  for  phnj,h,  rph.  thr^  Irish  Academy,''  1855).  He  abandons  tlie  me- 
dali,  and  humi,  counting  some  gnmps  both  as  th(Ml  of  proper  names,  but  relies,  esi>ecial]T  ifi 
letters  and  as  syllables.  The  reading  of  tho  triliteral  roots,  on  radical  analysis ;  aj^sorts  thai 
whole  is,  howeviT,  yet  hypothetical  to  a  great  all  groups  represent  syllables,  and  that  the 
extent,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  scholars  characters  of  single  syllables,  exclusive  of  the 
as  to  the  language  in  which  this  version  of  tho  4  vowels  (<?,  e  or  o,  i,  w),  have  7  different  foma 
Persian  text  is  written.  Edward  Norris  calls  (for  instance,  7/^,  jt)^,  ^n',  /)m,  ap^  i;i,  t/^*):  ^i^ 
this  version  Tar1ari<»,  and  goes  so  far  as  even  to  that  the  syllabic  values  of  many  si{;ns  are  fixed 
construct  a  Scythian  grammar,  by  means  of  tho  with  all  but  mathematical  certainty.  J.  Hrandis 
Ostijik  and  Clieremisse  dialects  (''Journal  of  attempts  to  exhibit  what  has  been  gained  for 
thoxVsiatic  Society,'^  xv.).    Ilaug  also  wrote  on  history  from  the  deciphering  of  the  Assyrian 
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2»lienograms ;  also  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  this  king,  in  18  place^  all  trilingual;  10,  that 
asjrio-Babjlonian  system  (1856);  but  his  at-  of  Behistun;  11,  8  onlj  on  Babylonian  oylln- 
teropts  fall  very  short  of  the  mark  in  respect  of  ders :  **  I,  Darius,  kuig/'  All  these,  except  the 
both  these  objects.  Barrois  indulges  his  imagina-  first,  are  of  Darius ;  the  8  now  following  are  of 
tion  both  on  sphenograms  and  hieroglyphs,  and  Xerxes :  1,  at  Alvand,  a  single  line,  perhaps  on 
strenuously  endeavors  to  write  out  the  law  tablets  a  road-mark;  2  to  6,  on  yarious  parts  of  his 
of  Moses  in  arrow-heads. — ^The  Assyrian,  Baby-  palace ;  6,  at  Van,  probably  engraved  on  his 
Ionian,  and  Elymsean  systems  and  languages  still  return  from  Europe,  copied  by  Schulz,  and 
wait  for  an  (Edipus  to  solve  their  riddles.  It  is  more  completely  by  E.  Bor6,  in  1828,  a  Baby- 
certain  that  from  time  immemorial  8  peoples  of  Ionian  transcript ;  7,  on  the  palace  of  Darius, 
different  characters  and  languages  were  living  in  at  Persepolis,  stating :  "  My  father  built  this 
close  contact  and  in  various  relations  as  to  polit-  house, ^'  &c. ;  8,  Darius,  trilingual,  on  the  vase 
ical  power,  in  the  countries  where  sphenogra-  of  Caylus,  where  the  hieroglyphs  show  the 
phy  was  practised.  These  8  groups  of  nations  are  phonesis  :  Khahaydrsha  naga  wazarka.  No 
the  Semitic,  Aryan  or  Iranian,  and  the  Turanian  sphenograms  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  or 
(Aniranian,  Scythic,  Tartaric,  or  Allophylic  of  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  have  yet  been  found, 
yarious  writers).  Westergaard  distinguishes  5  The  2  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  exhibit  barba- 
styles  of  sphenograms,  viz. :  the  Babylonian,  As-  nsms  ;  they  are:  1,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Syrian,  and  the  8  on  the  AchoBmenian  monu-  terrace  of  the  palace  of  Darius,  relating  his 
ments.  Rawlinson  assuiiies  that  there  are  5  As-  descent  from  Arshama  and  Yishtuspahya,  &c., 
syrio-Babylonian  styles,  viz. :  the  primitive  Ba-  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Ormuzd ;  2,  the  le- 
bylonian,  AchsBmeno- Babylonian,  Medo-Assy-  gend  in  Babylonized  orthography :  Ardahhchor- 
rian  (at  Van,  Layard's  earlier  Assyrian),  Assyrian  shcha  naga  wazarka^  "  Artaxerxes,  king  great," 
(Layard's  later  Assyrian),  and  Elymcean  or  Susi-  upon  an  Egyptian  vase,  in  hieroglyphs  and  the 
anian.  Of  these  the  Assyrian  of  Nimroud  is,  how-  8  Achaemenian  species,  preserved  in  the  treas- 
ever,  more  ancient  than  the  Babylonian,  which  nry  of  St,  MarVs,  at  Venice.  The  most  recent 
is  rather  elongated  and  hence  apparently  derived  of  all  known  sphenograms,  with  mixed  charao- 
from  the  former.  The  styles  of  Ehorsabad  and  ters,  is  that  of  Tarku,  which  Bumouf  attributes 
Kuyunjik  are  less  ancient  than  that  of  the  to  one  of  the  80  Arsacidse,  kings  of  Parthia 
northwestern  palace  at  Nimroud.  Botta,  Stem,  (260  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  226).  Herodotus  mentions  2 
and  others  attribute  many  of  the  variations  to  pillars  of  Darius  on  the  Bosporus,  erected  while 
provincial  and  calligraphic  causes.  As  to  their  he  was  assailing  the  Scythians,  with  the  names 
configuration,  the  Babylonian  sphenograms  are  of  the  nations  in  his  army ;  the  one  in  Greek, 
most  complicated,  the  Persian  the  most  simple  the  other  in  Assyrian. — Rawlinson^s  Behistun 
and  of  the  latest  date,  having  probably  ended  inscription  consists  of  4i  great  Persian  columns 
■with  the  overthrow  of  the  Achajmenian  empire  and  11  detached  pieces,  embracing  as  much  of 
by  Alexander.  The  vertical  cunei  prevail  in  the  the  language  as  had  been  previously  discovered 
Persian,  while  the  other  languages  abound  in  the  from  all  other  monuments  put  together.  The  5 
horizontal.  There  the  words  are  divided  at  the  columns  of  the  so-caUed  Median  are  partly  mu- 
end  of  the  lines ;  not  so  in  others,  which  exhibit  tilated,  and  the  Babylonian  version  is  only  on  4 
the  Semitic  mode,  by  carrying  the  cunei  some-  columns.  This  document  is  inscribed  upon  the 
times  even  over  to  the  back  of  the  slabs.  In  sacred  rock  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  Media,  on  the 
the  Assyrian  the  wedges  have  4  directions,  often  high  road  from  Babylonia  eastward.  The  hill 
crossing  each  other,  and  the  names  of  persons,  of  Bagistane  (God^s  place),  rising  abruptly  from 
God,  countries,  &c.,  are  preceded  by  determi-  the  plain  to  a  vertical  height  of  about  1,T00 
native  monograms.  The  Babylonian  cunei  lie  feet,  was  most  fit  for  a  memento  of  the  deeds 
in  8  directions,  and  every  epigraph  on  bricks  of  Darius,  immediately  after  he  ascended  the 
begins  with  a  star-like  figure  of  4  wedges  cross-  throne.  It  informs  the  world,  that  while  occu- 
ingeach  other;  it  has  also  parallel  angles  insert-  pied  in  the  reform  of  the  national  faith,  an  in- 
ed  within  others,  and  opening  downward  and  surrection  was  easily  checked  in  Susiana ;  that 
rightward ;  also  many  dagger-like  lines.  Of  this  soon  afterward  a  pretended  son  of  Nabonidus  of 
style,  Rich  distinguishes  8  species.  Rawlin-  the  house  of  Nabonassar  was  conquered  in  Ba- 
son thinks  that  the  following  list  contains  all  bylon ;  that  a  league  between  Media,  Assyria, 
the  Persian  epigraphs:  1,  Morier's  on  the  4  and  Armenia  was  defeated  with  great  difficulty 
broken  pilasters  at  Murgab,  near  Pasagardsa,  by  himself  in  person ;  and  that  several  other 
N.  E.  of  Persepolis,  containing  "  I,  Kurush,  king  insurrections,  especially  a  most  dangerous  one 
Acheamenian ;"  2,  that  at  Persepolis,  on  the  in  Persia,  raised  by  another  pseudo  Smerdis,  had 
palace  of  Darius,  twice  over  the  doors ;  8  and  4,  been  suppressed.  When  probably  on  the  road 
on  2  slabs,  enamerating  nations ;  5,  at  Alvand ;  to  Babylon  to  quell  a  new  rebellion,  and  he  heard 
6,  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  on  the  of  its  being  put  down,  he  engraved  his  thanks- 
rock-sepulchre  of  Darius,  containing  more  names  giving  to  Ormuzd  on  this  sacred  spot,  in  the  5th 
of  conquered  nations  than  that  of  Behistun ;  7,  year  of  his  reign  (516  B.  C).  The  incision  is 
one  of  about  60  lines,  of  which  Westergaard  about  800  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock;  and 
copied  but  2,  containing  probably  moral  and  re-  its  inaccessibility  preserved  it  from  the  icono- 
ligious  precepts ;  8.  near  Suez :  "  Darius,  king  dastio  fury  of  Islam.  For  extent,  beauty  of 
great;"  9,  that  on  tne  windows  of  the  palace  of  execution,  uniformity,  and  correctness,  this  in- 
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floription  is  perhaps  nneqtuillea,  the  Pcrdan  be-  Maxyet  (Libjaos),  Oartkoffo,    Tlien  fidkmt 

ing  superior  to  any  engraving  even  at  Pcrsep-  passage  ooncemiDg  the  urorper  PModo-fiaieBft: 

olis,  tlie  Median  equally  admirable.    A  coating  Auramaadd  y<Uhd  awiina  imdm  hmwUm  «il« 

of  silicious  varnish  is  yet  visible  on  the  tablet,  p<udva  dim  mand  /rdbarumdm  khak(lymt\i§m 

where  it  has  not  fallen  off  from  the  limestone,  aibinaiif  Ac. ;  ttdein  nm  gdtkawd  niyaaiJaya^ 

which  is  softer  than  this  covering.    Darius  be-  &c. ;  in  Latin :  Ormaadauum  vidiamU  A«k  tth 

gins  by  proclaiming  his  genealogy  and  titles  ram  magieam  (under  the  sapentitioD  oC  fti 

in  the  following  strain:   Adam   Vdrayavud^  }AtL^)^tuneeammihitradidit^w^\€goinTmtm 

hfuihayathiya  tazarha^  kJUhdyathiya  khshdya-  repotui^  &c    Oppert  agrees  wiUi  lllebahr  fll 

thiyandm^  khshdyathiya  Paraiya^  khshdyathiya  Ileeren,  in  following  Herodotus  in  the  bcW 

dahyaundm,  VUhtdipahydputroy  Arshdmahyd  tliat  the  rebellion  of  Ganmatay  reoar^ied  atS^ 

napdy  Hakkdmaniahiyd.    Kegularly  translated  histun,  was  that  of  Smerdle  the  Megum  bolka 

into  Latin,  which  language  admits  the  inflections  a  national  and  religions,  or  Medo-Magiaii,  Uk 

of  the  original,  tliis  is :  Ego  Darius,  rex  magnuaf  But  Rawlinson  and  others  cootend  that  it  vb 

rex  regum,  rex  PersitB,  rex  gentium,  HyBtaapia  merely  an  attempt  to  snbetitiite  the  rule  of  tti 

filiua^AraamianepoB,Ach€Bmeniua.  Somodefeo-  priests  for  that  or  the  warriors.     lfagiaii,MAi 

tive  Persian  passages  are  restorable  from  both  reliffionof  Toran,wa8  exposed  to  the  MasdoB 

versions  or  fk*om  either,  and  tice  vena.  All  other  of  the  Aryan  Persians  and  Medea»    The  faoa 

paragraphs  or  specific  proclamations  begin  thus:  was  upheld  by  the  Achsdmeniaii  dynasty,  ■  i 

Thdtiya  Ddrayavuah  khshdyathiya  (Prcedieat  state  religion,  even  after  it  bad  yielded  to  th 

Darius  rex).    The  6th  of  the  1st  column  enu-  former  in  Media.    On  aocoant  of  the  nstonlHi 

meratcs,  after  the  heading,  the  provinces  of  of  the  temples  and  worship,  after  the  cftv* 

his  empire,  tlius :  Imd  dahydva  tyd  mandpatiyd-  throw  of  Gaumata,  Darius  was  belieTsd  Iff  warn 

isha,  vashnd  Auramaaddha  adatnshdm  khshdya-  to  have  been  contemporary  with  SSoroastcr.  Hi 

thiya  dham  (Ecce  regiones  quihis  ego  potitua;  Achaemenida)  were  one  of  the  18  tribes  of  tb 

aratia  Ormuzdi  ego  fiuitus  rex  sum):  Pdrsa,  Pasagarda.    The  families  of  the 6  oonqunfti^ 

^Uvaja,  Bdbirush,  Athurd,  Arabdya,  Mudrdya,  who  had  assbted  Darius  agunst  the  fintnU 

tyiya  darayahyd,  Saparda,  Yund,  Mdda  (re-  Magus,  had  the  privilege  of  fumiahingwiniti 

stored  from  the  Scythio  Jfa-pata),  Katapatnka,  the  AchsBmenians.    There  was  no  other  ndbfl^ 

Parth ta,  Zaraka,  Harita,  ^  Utdraamiya,  BaJchta-  by  birth  in  Persia. — The  oldest  Assyrian  rMM 

riah,  Suguda,  Gaddra,  Saka,  Thatagush,  Hara  are  those  of  conquests.    In  the  N.  W.  palafllll 

^uvatish,  Maka^frahartam  dahydva  XXIII {Per-  Nimroud  there  are  slabs,  vases,  dpCL,  heariaa  di 

sia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Miara  names  of  kings,  an  Egyptian  cartouche,  nd  ttl 

{AUgyptus],  quoimaritimcB,  Saparda,  Ionia,  Me-  best  sphenograms  yet  disoovered.     A  smhI 

dia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Arya,  Oho-  period  shows  still  further  traoea  of  an  iilH^ 

rasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,   Gandaria,  Saem,  courseof  the  empire  with  Egypt^  as  eari{y  aidi 

Sattagydia,  Araehosia,  Mecia,  simul  protincics  18th  Egyptian  dynasty.    Egyptian  moniiBflife 

XXIII),  J.0ppert,oneoftliolatestinve8tigators  confirm  this  intercourse  reciprocally^  aaihssi 

of  Babylonian  and  other  kindred  antiquities,  pub-  bv  II.  Brugsch  (Geographie  aer  ITaekbaHiakr 

lished  in  1857  the  translation  of  the  inscription  Aegyptens,  Leipsio,  1858).   The  resoltsof  ath» 

on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  I.  at  Naksh-i-Rustam.  ough  and  unpr^udiccd  comparison  of  ths  1^ 

He  believes  it  to  be  next  in  importance  to  that  Syrian  monuments  with  those   of  £gypl|  ■■ 

of  Beliistun ;  and  be  calls  the  first  version  of  likely  to  upset  a  ^preat  many  theories  oa  Ai 

the  Persian  text  Medo-Scythic,  and  the  second  races,  politics,  religion,  industry,  and  late  cf  Ihi 

Assyrian.    It  runs  thus:  Baga  tazarka  Aura^  early  inhabitants  of  western  A8ia.-*Amoi^Al 

mazdd  hya  imdm  bumim  add  hya  avam  as-  numerous  legends  on  Babylonian  hricka.  tfl^ 

tndnam  add  hya  martiyam  add  hya  Siyatim  ders,  iio,,  the  standard  one  of  Nehnchadmi^ 

add  martiyahyd  hya  Ddrayavum  khsdyathi-  is  the  most  remarkable.     It  bettina  with  Hi 

yam  akunaus  airam  paruvndm  khshdyathiyam  titles,  continues  with  prayers  to  &erodacfaMi 

aivam  paruvndm  fratndtdram,  &c. ;  in  I^tin :  Kebo,  then  records  tne  wonders  of  BabjklL 

Deus  magnus  Ormazdes,  qui  hanc  terram  ereatit,  viz. :  the  great  temple  of  Merodach  (the  moat 

qui  istud  citlum  fecit,  qui  hominem  fecit,  qui  of  Babel  is  its  tower),  the  Borsippa  tsarii 

imperium  dedit  hcmini,  qui  Darium  rcgcm  con  ^Birs  Nimroud),  and  other  temples,  and  flodtf 

atituit  unum  multorum  regem,  unum  multorum  acscribes  the  city,  thus:  *^The  donble enckiHt 

imperat4>rem,  &c.    Next  follow  his  titles  and  which  Nabopolassar,  my  father,  had  madc^  bit 

genealogy,  and  the  names  of  his  provinces,  viz. :  not  completed,  I  finished.     With  2  long  iB- 

Mdda,   iltazd,  Parthara,  Haraita,  Bdkhtria^  bankments  of  brick  and  mortar  he  boimd  ii 

Sugda,  Uvaraamis,  Zaranka,  Harauvatis,  Thata-  (Euphrates)  bed,  made  a  bridge,  ^.    The  If|^^ 

eus,   Gdntldra,  Hindus,  Said  humargd,  Sakd  Ikl  and  the  Nimiti-Bel — the  great  doable  wil 

tigrakhauda^  Yaund  Sakd  tyaiy  paradaruya,  of  Babylon — I  finished,"  &c.  In  Uiis  legend  tfcl 

Skudra  Yaund,  Putiyd,  Kusiyd,  Maciyd,  Ear-  names  of  many  works  at  Babylon  and  Bontali 

kd;  inl^tin:  Media,  Elymals,  Parthia,  Aryana^  mixed  with  invocations  to  the  gods  and  wishsiS 

Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Sarangia,  Ara-  the  duration  of  various  edifices,  are  mentioMi 

ehotis,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India^  ScythfpjyaS'  in  great  detaiL    It  may  also  be  remarked  thii 

tores,  Scyt  ha  sag  atari  i;  qui  trans  fna  re:  Scoilri  the  bricks  were  mixed  with  chopped  itnVt 

lonescrinibuaplexia  (European  Greeks),Pt/^,  Cus,  and  often  glazed ;  that  the  walls  built  with tkv 
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irere  cemented  with  bitaroen.  No  remains  of  bij  as  member  for  the  province  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
oolamns  occur,  either  at  Babylon  or  at  Nineveh,  neiro.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
The  bricks  may  have  been  public  documents,  or  political  and  intellectnal  development  of  Brazil, 
dedications  to  the  gods;  the  cylinders  may  In  concert  with  Gen.  Ganha  Mattos,  he  found- 
have  been  used  instead  of  seals;  in  short,  most  ed  the  historical  and  geograpliical  society  of 
of  the  points  concerning  these  remains  are  yet  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  conducted  the  Retkta  tri- 
involved  in  obscurity.—See  also  Thomas  Mau-  fiww^a/,  which  recorded  its  proceedings.  At  the 
rice,  "  Observations  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  "  same  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Diario  do  go* 
(London,  1816) ;  Obry  d' Amiens,  Betme  du  me-  vemOy  a  political  journal  favorable  to  the  policy 
moire  de  Bumou/,  &c.  (Journal  Aiiatique^  t.  ii.  of  the  ^vernment,  and  of  the  Auxiliador  da 
1886);  Cullimore  "On  Orientd  Cylinders"  */M?t«^na  TwwioTia^  a  paper  devoted  to  the  in- 
London,  1842) ;  Holzmann,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldr  terests  of  agriculture  and  industry.  These  mul- 
rwng  persucher  KeiUehrift  TCarlsruhe,  1845) ;  titudinous  journalistic  labors  did  not  interfere 
**  The  History  of  Herodotus,"  by  George  Raw-  with  his  clerical  duties,  nor  with  the  various 
linson,  assisted  by  8ir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Su:  trusts  which  devolved  upon  him  as  examiner  of 
J,  G.  Wilkinson  (London,  1858-'9).  the  synod,  imperial  historiographer,  and  director 

CUNHA,  Tristan  da,  a  Portuguese  naval  of  the  national  library.     He  was  just  about  to 

commander  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen-  propose  a  comprehensive  educational  reform 

tary.    He  figures  in  Camoens'  "Lusiad"  as  a  when  he  died.    He  left  2  small  volumes  of 

discoverer  of  a  group  of  islands,  the  most  im-  poems, 

portant  of  which  continues  to  bear  his  name.  CUNIN-GRIDAINE,    Laukext,  a   French 

CUNHA   MATTOS,  Ratmunde  Josfe  da,  a  manufacturer,  born  at  Sedan  in  1778,  rose  to 

Brazilian  general,  born  Nov.  2, 1776,  at  Faro,  in  the  position  of  minister  of  commerce  in  1837. 

the  Portuguese  province  of  Algarve,  died  in  Apprenticed  in  early  life  to  the  extensive  cloth 

March,1846.  He  entered  the  Portuguese  army  in  manufactoryofGridaine  and  Bernard,  he  became 

1790,  and  served  8  years  in  the  south  of  France,  the  son-in-law  and  partner  of  M.  Gridaine.    In 

and  18  years  in  tlie  island  of  St  Thomas,  Africa;  1817  he  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 

was  then  caUed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  after-  where  he  afterward  opposed  the  administration 

wardactedfor  some  time  as  governor  of  St.  Tho-  of  Polignac.    After  tlie  revolution  of  1830  he 

mas.    From  the  first  he  distinguished  himself  became   secretary  and  vice-president  of  the 

both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  writer  on  the  countries  chamber,  and  officiated  as  minister  of  commerce 

through  which  he  passed.   In  1817  he  returned  almost  nninterruptedly  from  1837  to  1848. 

toBrazil,and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  CUNNINGHAM,    Alexandeb,    a   Scottish 

of  the  artillery  of  Pernambuco,  and  subsequently  classical  scholar,  son  of  the  minister  of  Cum- 

military  governor  of  the  province  of  Goyaz.  nock,  Ayrshire,  died  in  1730.    The  date  of  his 

Here  he  collected  valuable  materials  for  a  work  birth  is  uncertain,  as  is  also  the  place  of  his 

npon  the  interior  of  Brazil,  which  was  published  education,  although  circumstances  indicate  that 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1836.    To  this  city  he  re-  he  studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and  defrayed 

moved  in  1826,  on  occasion  of  his  election  to  the  the  cost  of  his  studies  by  acting  as  private  tutor. 

Brazilian  legislative  assembly.     The  military  Bytheinterestof  the  Queensberry  family,  whom 

academy  of  Kio  was  placed  under  his  direction  he  had  taught,  he  received  frx)m  the  crown  the 

in  1882,  and  shortly  alter  ward  he  was  promoted  appointment  of  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  nni- 

to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Brazilian  army.    He  versity  of  Edinburgh.    In  support  of  this  office 

was  secretary  for  life  of  the  industrial  aid  so-  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1698  voted  £150  ster- 

oiety,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  for  several  ling  annually  for  10  years.    The  magistrates  of 

years  vice-president  of  the  historical  society  of  the  city,  however,  were  jealous  of  the  power 

Kio  de  Janeiro.  assumed  by  the  crown  to  nominate  to  professor- 

CUNHA  BARBOSA,  Januario  da,  a  Bra-  ships,  and  in  1710  theygave  the  place  to  another, 
zilian  prelate  and  statesman,  bom  July  10, 1780,  Mr.  Cunningham  retired  to  the  Hague,  where 
died  Feb.  22, 1846.  Brought  up  for  the  priest-  ho  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  philological  pur- 
hood,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  of  John  suits.  He  enjoyed  the  fHendship  of  Leibnitz, 
YI.,  and  afterward  professor  of  moral  philoeo-  Le  Clerc,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  scholars  of 
phy.  In  conjunction  with  Ledo  he  established  the  day.  He  published  annotated  editions  of 
(Dec.  15, 1821)  a  political  journal  at  Kio  de  Ja-  Horace,  Yiigil,  and  ^sop.  Some  of  his  criti- 
neiro,  entitled  Beverhero  comtitucional  flumi-  cisms  aroused  a  lively  controversy  with  Dr. 
neM€^  in  which  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  Bentley.  His  chief  work,  which  he  did  not 
npon  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  Brazilian  inde-  live  to  complete,  was  a  critical  digest  of  the 
pendence.  After  this  had  been  declared,  Cnn-  Pandects  of  Justhiian.  He  had  also  in  contem- 
ha  was  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies  arrest-  plation  a  work  on  tikie  evidences  of  Christianity. 
ed,  Dec.  7, 1822,  and  banished  to  France.  Two  — ^Another  man  of  celebrity,  named  Alexander 
years  afterward  the  government  offered  him  a  CuinrnroHAic,  flourished  at  the  same  time.  The 
reparation  for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  two  are  often  confounded.  Both  were  Scotch- 
be^  the  victini.  by  appointing  him  officer  of  men,  educated  in  HoUsjid,  the  sons  of  clergy- 
the  newly  founaed  oraer  of  &e  Cruzeiro,  and  men:  both  were  olassioal  scholars,  and,  in  their 
canon  of  the  imperial  chapel.  In  1826  he  took  youth,  tntora  The  present  Cunningham,  a  his- 
his  seat  in  the  first  Brazilian  legislative  aasem-  torian,waabomat£ttriGkinl654^diedinLon- 
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don  about  IVS v.  His  pupils  having  introdnced  nent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
him  into  the  upper  circles  of  society,  he  returned  toct^'*  (1880),  which  was  characterized  by  Prot 
from  Holland  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  prince  Wilson  as  ^^  full  of  a  fine  and  instructed  entbn- 
of  Orange.  Subsequently  he  was  George  L*s  siasin ;"  and  the  literary  illustrations  to  Maior^s 
minister  to  Venice,  from  1715  to  1720.  Long  "Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures."  Hb  ballads 
after  his  death  his  Latin  manuscripts  fell  into  and  smaller  poems  are  graceful,  natural,  airy, 
the  hands  of  his  relative.  Dr.  Holliuffbery,  arch-  and  eminently  Scotch. — Peteb,  eldest  aon  of 
deacon  of  Chichester;  and  in  1787  Dr.  William  the  preceding,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Lou- 
Thomson  published  a  translation,  entitled  the  don,  April  7,  1816.  Ue  was  made  clerk  in  the 
•*  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  lievolution  audit  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  age  of  18, 
in  1688  to  the  accession  of  George  I."  is  one  of  the  regular  contributors  to  "  Fraser*s 
CUNNINGHAM,  Allan,  a  Scottish  poet  and  Magazine,^*  and  had  the  charge  and  arrangement 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Blackwood,  in  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Manchester  exhibition 
Dumfriesshire,  in  1785,  died  in  London,  Nov.  5,  of  1857.  Ho  has  written  an  excellent  *"*  Uaod- 
1842.  He  was  of  hmnble  parentage,  his  family,  book  of  London,^*  full  of  pleasant  and  curious 
which  had  formerly  been  wealthy,  having  lost  local  information,  together  with  other  interest- 
its  patrimonial  estate  by  taking  the  side  of  ing  topographical  works.  Ho  edited  the  poemi 
Montrose.  He  learned  from  his  father  a  love  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1833),  and  has 
for  old  Scottish  tales  and  ballads,  and  was  sent  edited  the  ^^  Works  of  Goldsmith,"  and  a  new 
to  school  till  his  12th  year,  when  ho  was  ap-  edition  of  "Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and 

Erenticcd  to  a  stonemason.  In  his  18th  year,  is  now  (April,  1859)  completing  Croker's  editioi 
aviug  already  written  several  poetical  pieces,  of  Pope, 
he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ettrick  Shep-  CUNNINGHAM,  John,  a  British  poet,  born 
herd,  who  has  left  in  his  "  Keminiscences"  a  in  Dublih  in  1729,  died  in  1773.  He  was  the  son 
notice  of  him  as  at  that  time  *^  a  dark,  ungaiifly  of  a  wine  merchant,  adopted  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
youth,  with  a  broadly  frame  for  his  age,  and  fession,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  attam 
strongly  marked  manly  features,  the  very  model  celebrity,  although  he  was  much  respected,  and 
of  Burns,  and  exactly  such  a  man.''  Cromek,  wrote  several  small  volumes  of  poetry,  distui- 
who  had  collected  the  poetical  relics  of  Burns,  guished  by  pastoral  simplicity  and  sweetncai 
having  determined  to  gather  the  remains  of  (London,  1766,  Bvo. ;  reprinted  in  the  14th  toL 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway  song,  engaged  Cun-  of  Chambers's  collection  of  the  poets). 
ningham  for  an  assistant,  who  furnished  him  CUNOCEPHAU,  or  CYNOOSpnALi  (Gr.  nmf, 
materials  sufficient  for  an  octavo  volume,  which  dog,  and  K€<l)akT}^  head),  in  the  mythology  of  the 
was  published  in  1810.  It  soon  appeared  that  E^i)tians,  a  kind  of  dog-faced  baboons^  (IT^J 
Cunningham  was  the  original  author  of  the  venerated  by  them,  and  supposed  to  be  en- 
most  beautiful  pieces  in  the  collection.  At  the  dowed  with  wonderful  powers.  By  the  wh 
age  of  25  he  went  to  London,  and  during  4  sistance  of  these  animals  they  discovered  the 
years  established  a  literary  reputation  by  nu-  particular  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  it 
inerous  contributions  to  periodicals,  especially  was  said  that  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried 
to  the  ^^  London  Magazine."  At  once  a  mason,  while  the  other  half  survived.  The  dog-beii 
poet,  and  journalist,  in  1814  he  was  selected  by  was  a  favorite  symbol  with  the  Egyptiani 
the  sculptor  Chantrey  to  be  his  foreman  and  the  The  god  Anubis  was  represents  in  this  man- 
confidential  manager  of  his  establishment,  in  ner,  though  the  head  of  his  image,  as  is  rea- 
which  congenial  position  he  remained  till  the  dered  probable  by  modern  researchos,  is  that  of 
artist's  death.  To  him  Chantrey  was  indebted  a  jackal.  Cunocephali  have  also  been  fbond  in 
not  only  for  many  suggestions,  but  for  numer-  India  and  elsewhere. 

ous  critiques  in  periodicals  by  which  his  repu-        CUPEL,  Cupkllation.  In  the  article  Asbat- 

tation  was  extended.    Though  relieved  from  the  isq  the  method  of  separating  the  ttnozidinbto 

necessity  of  depending  on  authorship,  Cunning-  metals  gold  and  silver  from  the  easily  oxidised 

ham  continued  a  diligent  and  constantly  im-  metal  lead,  by  the  process  of  cnpellatioD,  has 

E roving  writer.    Some  of  his  songs,  with  which  been  described.    The  cup-shaped  vessels,  caQed 

is  fame  began,  and  upon  which  it  will  mainly  cupels,  in  which  the  melted  fdloy  ia  exposed  to 

rest,  were  declared  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  rival  a  current  of  an:  playins  upon  its  samcei  an 

those  of  Burns.    His  various  publications  are :  made  of  a  paste  formea  of  the  ashes  of  bonit 

"Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell"  (1822),  a  wild  dra-  bones,  mixed  with  water,  to  which  a  little  ^na 

ma  founded  upon  border  superstitions ;  sever-  may  be  added  or  not.    This  is  kneaded  into  the 

al  novels,  often  written  with  beauty  and  force,  form  of  a  shallow  cup,  and  dried  not  so  rapidly 

but  distinguished  by  exaggerated  ornament  and  that  the  paste  shall  crack.    Cupels  are  maim- 

extravagance  of  imagination,  as  *'  Paul  Jones,"  facturcd  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  used  in  aeparat- 

**  Sir  Michael  Scott,"  "  Lord  Roldan,"  and  "  Tra-  ing  silver  and  gold  from  lead,  and  from  leM  and 

ditional  Talcs ;"  the  *^  Life  of  Burns"  (1834),  and  copper ;  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  use  in  the  mints 

the  **Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkio"  (1843);  the  and  assay  office ;  and  of  very  small  size  for  bknr- 

"  Maid  of  Elvar,"  a  poem ;  the  "  Songs  of  Scot-  pipe  operations.    The  great  cupels  or  teata  itted 

land.  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Introduction  in  large  metallurgic  operations  are  of  ova]  form, 

and  Notes"  (182G),  which  contains  matiy  of  his  4  feet  long  and  2^  feet  on  the  smaller  diameter, 

own  best  poems;  the  ^^ Lives  of  the  most  emi-  They  are  constructed  within  a  hoop  or  tnmb 
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of  i-inch  bar  iron,  4  inches  deep,  with  several  the  patient  is  avoided,  the  locality  maj  be  care- 
wide  cross  bars  arranged  to  form  an  open  kind  folly  selected,  and  the  pressure  accurately  grad- 
of  floor,  npon  which  the  sifted  bone  ash,  mixed  nated.  Even  for  dry  cupping  it  is  well  to  ap- 
with  about  yV  its  Bulk  of  fern  ashes  or  ^V  its  ply  heat  to  the  skin,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
weight  of  pearlash,  is  firmly  rammed.  In  this  vascular.  If,  after  the  blood  be  drawn  to  the 
a  cavity  is  scooped  out  with  a  trowel  about  2i  part  by  a  dry  cup,  it  be  desirable  to  deplete 
inches  deep,  leaving  a  wall  of  bone  ash  2  inches  the  vessels,  the  skin  may  bo  cut  by  a  bistoury  or 
thick  at  top  and  8  at  bottom,  one  end  only  re-  lancet,  or  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
taining  5  inches  thickness — the  bottom  1  inch,  called  a  scarificator ;  this  consists  of  a  square 
At  the  thick  end  or  breast  a  segment  of  the  box  of  brass,  in  which  are  mounted  from  6  to  16 
bone  ash  is  removed,  leaving  an  opening  between  blades,  which  are  set  and  discharged  by  a 
the  cupel  and  the  hoop.  The  whole  piece  is  spring ;  the  depth  of  the  incision  can  be  ex- 
then  set  in  a  furnace,  of  which  it  forms  the  actly  regulated,  and  the  action  is  so  instan- 
floor,  and  after  being  cautiously  heated,  the  taneons  that  very  little  pain  is  felt.  From  these 
alloy,  called  rich  lead,  is  poured  into  it.  At  little  wounds  the  pump  draws  into  the  glass 
^e  end  opposite  the  breast  the  nozzle  of  a  from  1  to  5  oz.,  according  to  its  size;  after 
powerful  blowing  apparatus  is  placed,  so  as  to  sufficient  blood  has  been  drawn,  a  piece  of  ad- 
oire<st  a  current  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  hesive  plaster  is  put  on  to  close  them  and  pre- 
xnelted  metals.  A  portion  of  the  litharge  sinks  vent  suppuration.  Dry  cupping  is  of  great 
into  the  cupel,  and  the  remainder  is  blown  across  utility  in  congestions  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  ap- 
and  falls  through  the  opening  in  the  breast  into  plied  in  the  first  case  to  the  nape,  shoulders, 
a  vessel  placed  to  catch  it.  and  arms,  and  in  the  second  to  the  back  and 

CUPICA,  a  village  and  seaport  of  New  Gra-  base  of  the  chest ;  also  in  diseases  of  the  eyes, 

nada,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  The  amount  of  blood  taken  by  cups  can  be  well 

the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Panama;  lat.  6°  40'  measured;  they  are  less  disgusting  than  leeches, 

N.,  long.  77°  50'  W.    It  has  been  proposed  as  quite  as  effectual  when  they  can  be  applied,  and 

the  Pacific  terminus  of  an  interoceanic  ship  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 

canal ;  its  distance  from  the  head  of  navigation  the  wounds ;  they  are  employed  both  after,  and 

on  a  branch  of  the  Atrato  river,  which  flows  in  place  o^  general  bleeding.    In  pneumonia, 

into  the  gulf  of  Darien,  being  only  17  miles.  pleurisy,  and  abdominal  inflammations,  and  va- 

CUPID  (Lat.  eupido^  desire),  called  by  the  rious  local  affections,  they  are  applicable  when 

Greeks  Eros,  the  god  of  love.    In  the  earlier  venesection  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and 

times  of  Grecian  mythology  Eros  was  one  of  are  generally  preferable  to  leeches.    Cups  may 

the  chief  and  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  an  im-  be  used  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  virus 

gortant  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  in  poisoned  wounds  and  bites.    M.  Junod,  in 

aving  brought  order  out  of  chaos.    But  later  France,  in  1838,  invented  a  monster  apparatus, 

he  was  the  god  of  sensual  love,  and  one  of  the  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  lower  extremity, 

youngest  of  the  celestials.    It  is  from  this  later  in  which  by  means  of  a  pump  the  limb  could  be 

Eros  that  wo  have  our  common  idea  of  Cupid,  compressed  or  placed  in  a  comparative  vacuum ; 

He  is  the  son  of  Venus ;  but  the  honor  of  his  the  derivative  and  revulsive  effects  of  this  appa- 

patemity  is  variously  given  to  Mercury,  Mars,  ratuswere  most  energetic,  amounting,  if  desired, 

and  Jupiter.    He  is  usually  represented  as  a  to  the  production  of  syncope, 

winged  boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  sometimes  OURAGOA,  CuRAgAO,  Cukazoa,  or  Curas- 

he  is  figured  as  blind,  and  he  usually  acoompa-  sou,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  in  the 

nies  his  mother  Venus.    He  held  sway  over  Caribbean  sea,  46  m.  N.  from  the  coast  of  Ven- 

gods  and  men,  and  the  great  Jupiter  himself  ezuela ;  lat.  12°  8'  to  12°  24'  N.,  long.  68°  47'  to 

was  not  secure  from  his  attacks.    He  was  very  69°  16'  W. ;  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  86  m., 

mischievous,  and  his  wantonness  furnished  the  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  17,864,  of  whom 

later  poets  with  the  theme  for  many  stories.  He  16,076  were  Catholics,  1,922  Protestants,  and 

had  sharp,  golden  arrows,  to  excite  love,  and  866  Jews.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  with  rugged 

blunt,  leaden-headed  darts,  to  inspire  aversion  coasts,  and  is  exceedingly  barren.    The  climate 

in  the  breasts  of  his  victims.  is  dry  and  hot,  though  tempered  by  sea  breezes, 

CUPPING,  a  method  of  local  abstraction  of  and  the  island  is  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  ev- 

blood,  through  small  scarifications  of  the  integu-  ery  6  or  7  years.    Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  is 

ment,  by  the  assistance  of  bell-shaped  glasses  obtained  either  from  rain  or  deep  wells.    Severe 

exhausted  of  air ;  when  the  object  is  merely  to  droughts  frequently  occur ;  the  soil  is  so  poor  that 

draw  blood  to  a  part,  for  purposes  of  revul-  provisions  are  imported,  and  some  of  the  prod- 

siop,  the  exhausted  glass  is  used  without  in-  ucts  once  cultivated,  as  indigo,  cotton,  and  co- 

eision  of  the  skin ;  the  latter  is  called  dry  cup-  coa,  are  now  entirely  neglected.    Sugar,  tobacco, 

ping.    The  old  method  of  exhaustion  was  by  maize,  cochineal,  cattle,  horses,  asses,  sheep,  and 

Darning  a  bit  of  paper,  or  a  few  drops  of  alco-  goats  are  raised ;  the  tamarind,  banana,  cocoa 

hoi,  in  the  interior  of  the  glass,  which  was  then  palm,  orange,  and  various  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 

immediately  applied  to  the  skin ;  a  more  con-  tables,  grow  well,  and  from  the  lime  is  made  the 

Tenient  and  certain  exhaustion  is  now  obtained  celebrated  Curacoa  liqueur.    Excellent  fish  are 

by  means  of  a  small  syringe  attached  to  the  taken  off  the  coast,  but  the  staple  of  the  island 

oap ;  by  the  latter  method  the  risk  of  burning  is  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  natural  evaporation 
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to  the  amount  of  about  250,000  barrels  per  an-  doubt  that  these  and  the  allied  species  coold  be 
nam.  Iron  and  copper  ores  exist,  but  are  not  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  list  of  do- 
worked.  The  total  imports  are  valued  at  $1,-  mesticated  birds,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
000,000  annually,  and  the  exports  at  $1,125,000.  Europe.  2.  The  globose  cunssow  {C.  globiceroj 
The  principal  harbor  is  that  of  Santa  Anna  on  Linn.)  is  distinguished  by  a  callous  globular  tn- 
the  S.  W.  coast,  one  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  bercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  inclining  badc- 
to  which  is  defended  by  Fort  Amsterdam,  while  ward,  covered,  like  the  base  of  the  DaaDdibleai 
on  the  other  stands  Willemstad  or  Ouracoo,  the  with  a  bright  yellow  cere ;  the  general  color  b 
capital  of  the  island  and  of  a  government  which  black,  with  the  vent  and  tip  of  the  tail  whita. 
includes  this  and  the  neighboring  islands  of  This  bird  unites  with  the  preceding  and  the  next 
Bucn  Ay  re,  Oruba  (or  Aruba),  and  Little  Cura-  species,  producing  hybrids,  which  may  be  more 
^oa,  and  presided  over  since  1855  by  K.  F.  van  or  less  continued  by  intermixture  of  the  prim- 
Lansberge.  Curacoa  was  settled  by  the  Span-  itivo  stocks,  presenting  a  very  great  variety  ot 
lords  in  the  16th  century,  taken  by  the  Dutch  colors;  from  this  has  arisen  many  a  supposed 
in  the  17th,  captured  by  the  British  in  1798,  re-  new  species.  8.  The  red  curaasow  (C.  rvbra^ 
stored  to  HoUand  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  again  Linn.)  has  no  tubercle  on  the  bill,  and  has  the 
seized  by  England  in  1800,  and  finally  given  up  region  of  the  eyes  feathered ;  the  color  of  the 
to  the  Dutch  in  1814.  under  parts  is  a  bright  chestnut,  with  the  head, 
CCEASSOW,  a  name  given  to  two  genera  of  neck,  and  tail  banded  with  black  and  white,  and 
birds  of  the  order  gallina^  and  tlie  family  crck^  occasionally  with  yellow.  4.  The  wattled  enras* 
cidm  ;  the  two  genera  are  craz  and  pauxi,  both  sow  (  C.  earuneulata,  Temm.)  has  the  head  black, 
peculiar  to  America.  The  curassows  have  tlie  the  belly  chestnut,  and  the  cere  and  naked  parts 
Dill  moderately  long,  strong,  generally  elevated  red,  with  a  black  crest  The  other  species  are  C, 
at  the  base,  with  the  culmen  curved,  and  the  globuloaa  (Spix),  and  C.  unimutum  (Spix). — ^In 
sides  compressed  to  the  obtuse  tip ;  the  nostrils  the  genus  pauxi  the  bill  is  short,  and  the  cnl- 
are  lateral  and  large,  with  an  opening  partly  men  is  elevated  and  much  curved ;  the  6th  and 
closed  by  a  crescentio  or  rounded  membrane ;  7th  quills  are  equal  and  the  longest ;  the  greater 
the  hind  toe  is  long,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  part  of  the  head  is  covered  with  short  velvety 
the  others.  In  the  genus  crax  the  bill  is  mod-  feathers.  Three  species  are  described :  1.  The 
erate ;  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  with  the  cushew  curassow  (P.  gdUata^  Lath.),  with  a 
6th  to  the  8th  quills  equal  and  the  longest;  the  hard  and  thick  oval  tubercle,  of  a  blue  color,  at 
tail  long  and  rounded ;  the  tarsi  robust,  longer  tlie  base  of  the  bill ;  general  coXot  black,  but 
than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  in  front  by  about  the  vent  and  the  end  of  the  tail  white ;  it 
broad  scales ;  the  toes  long,  strong,  and  covered  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and,  like  the  other 
with  prominent  scales,  the  lateral  toes  being  curassows,  is  readily  domesticated.  8.  ITm 
equal ;  the  claws  are  moderate,  compressed,  and  razor-billed  curassow  (P.  mtVti,  Linn.)  is  smaller 
exuded.  Six  species  are  described,  of  which  the  than  the  preceding,  being  about  2^  feet  long; 
most  interesting  are:  1.  The  crested  curassow  of  a  black  color,  with  the  belly  chestnut.  3. 
{G.  alector,  Linn.),  of  a  general  black  color,  The  P.  tomentosa  (Spix). — ^The  curassows  (or 
with  the  lower  belly  white,  and  the  cere  yd-  hoccos,  as  they  are  sometimes  called)  and  the 
low ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  pauxis,  with  the  penehpe  or  guan,  are  to  Soatii 
recurved  and  frizzled  feathers,  radiated,  alter-  America  what  the  turkey  is  to  North  America; 
nately  white  and  black ;  the  sides  of  tlie  head  in  the  state  of  domestication  they  exhibit  the 
and  base  of  the  bill  are  bare ;  at  certain  ages  the  some  traits  and  habits  as  ordinary  poultry ;  they 
body,  wings,  and  tail  are  banded  with  white.  It  are  polygamous,  many  females  being  attached 
is  3  feet  long,  about  as  large  as  a  turkey.  This  to  a  single  nuile ;  they  are  easily  acdimated  in 
species  has  frequently  been  carried  to  Europe  Europe,  and  of  course  would  be  in  HbA  United 
from  Guiana,  and  is  the  one  generally  seen  in  States ;  they  live  in  peace  with  other  gaDin*- 
collections ;  in  addition  to  its  pleasing  appear-  ceous  birds,  and  rarely  utter  any  discordant 
ance,  it  is  mild  and  social  in  its  manners,  and  cries—qualifications  of  which  many  of  our  do- 
afTords  a  savory  and  nutritious  article  of  food,  mestic  fowls  are  destitute.  The  flight  of  the 
It  inhabits  the  forests  of  tropical  America  in  curassows  is  heavy  and  ill  sustained ;  but  thaj 
large  flocks,  whose  peaceable  members  seem  run  with  great  rapidity,  carrying  the  taO  in  a 
not  to  fear  man  unless  in  the  neighborhood  of  pendant  position.  According  to  Sonnini,  their 
dwellings.  The  nest  is  of  very  rude  construe-  cry  may  be  represented  by  the  syllables  **  pc^ 
tion,  placed  upon  dry  branches  on  trees,  and  hie;"  in  addition  to  this  they  make  adallhimi- 
lined  with  leaves ;  the  eggs  are  from  2  to  6  in  ming  sound,  as  does  the  turkey,  variously 
number,  white,  resembling  tliose  of  the  turkey,  modified  by  the  remarkable  sinuosities  of  the 
Tliough  living  in  the  wildest  localities,  it  exliib-  windpipe.  The  trachea  in  the  eraeidm  dkBkn 
its  a  remarkable  disposition  to  become  tame,  from  that  of  other  gallinaceous  birds  in  its  re- 
and  flocks  of  them  are  frequently  domesticated ;  markable  circumvolutions.  In  the  inrMWiwi 
they  perch  in  elevated  situations,  on  roofs  and  proper  tliey  take  place  at  the  lower  part  of 
high  trees;  they  are  easilv  reared,  as  almost  the  neck,  or  in  the  thoracic  cavity;  in  ihm 
any  kind  of  vegetable  food  agrees  with  them ;  pauxis  they  are  directed  on  the  mnadea  of  fhm 
maize,  rice,  bread,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  oreast,  immediately  under  the  integuments; 
fruits,  are  eagerly  eaten  by  them.    There  is  no  in  none  of  them  does  the  trachea  fonn  fKk 
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▼olations  in  the  interior  of  the  breast  bone,  as  when  disturbed,  feigning  death.  The  head  is 
in  the  swans.  In  the  crested  cnrassow  the  famished  with  a  long  curved  snont,  bent  under 
trachea  is  flattened,  chiefly  membranous,  with  the  thorax  when  at  rest,  which  is  used  to  make 
the  rings  entire  and  very  distant  from  each  the  crescent-shaped  cut  in  which  the  egg  is  de- 
other ;  it  describes  a  broad  curve  between  the  posited ;  the  jaws  are  at  the  end  of  the  snout ; 
bones  of  the  furca,  goes  back  2  inches  over  the  the  thorax  is  uneven,  and  the  wing  cases  are 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and  then  makes  a  second  ridged  and  humped,  covering  2  transparent 
circamvolution,  from  which  it  takes  the  usual  wings  by  which  the  insect  flies  from  tree  to 
fbrm  as  far  as  the  lower  larynx,  where  it  is  tree ;  beliind  the  humps  there  is  a  yellowish 
suddenly  dilated.  In  the  pauxi,  the  trachea  at  white  spot ;  each  thigh  nas  2  small  teeth  on  the 
the  opening  of  the  thorax  ascends  over  the  under  side.  These  beetles  appear  between  the 
right  great  pectoral  muscle  at  a  distance  from  first  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  according 
tbe  crest  of  the  breast  bone,  continues  along  to  the  forwardness  of  vegetation.  When  the 
this  muscle,  and  forms  a  curve  passing  some-  plums  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  the  female  be- 
what  behind  this  bone ;  it  then  proceeds  over  gins  to  sting  the  fruit,  making  an  incision  in  the 
the  left  pectoral  muscle,  making  a  turn  on  the  skin,  in  which  she  deposits  a  single  egg ;  she 
side  of  the  breast  bone,  passing  behind  it  above  goes  from  plum  to  plum,  placing  an  egg  in  each 
the  first  curve ;  then  it  turns  again  to  the  right,  until  her  store  is  exhausted,  hardly  a  fruit  es- 
and  passes  over  the  right  clavicle  into  the  cav-  caping  when  these  insects  are  abundant.  The 
ity  of  the  chest  The  windpipe  may  be  short-  grubs,  resembling  whitish,  footless  maggots, 
ened  or  lengthened  by  muscular  action.  This  with  a  rounded,  distinct,  light  brown  head,  are 
conformation  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  immediately 
loud  and  sonorous  voices  of  these  birds.  The  burrow  obliquely  to  the  stone ;  the  fruit,  weak- 
cnrassows  are  extensively  distributed  over  ened  by  the  gnawing  of  the  grub,  becomes 
America,  being  found  in  the  Guianas,  Brazil,  gummy,  and  falls  to  the  ground  before  it  is 
Paraguay,  Mexico,  Central  America^  and  prob-  ripe ;  by  this  time  the  grub  has  attained  its  full 
ably  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  size,  quits  the  fruit,  and  enters  the  ground  be- 
would  be  worthy  of  trial  to  introduce  this  tween  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of 
fitmily  of  birds  into  our  southern  and  middle  August  in  New  England ;  it  there  becomes  a 
states ;  they  would  in  course  of  time  add  an  pupa,  and  comes  forth  a  periect  insect  in  about 
important  article  of  food,  and  afford  a  new  8  weeks.  Several  broods  may  be  hatched  in  a 
source  of  profitable  industry.  season,  the  latest  ones  remaining  as  pupss  in 
CUBAT£  (Lat.  curare^  to  take  care),  the  the  ground  all  winter ;  some  good  autliorities 
lowest  degree  of  clerical  rank  in  the  church  believe  that  the  curculio  passes  the  winter 
of  England,  so  called  from  having  the  care  of  above  ground  in  the  perfect  state,  and  therefore 
souls.  The  curate  is  the  substitute  or  assistant  that  any  operations  in  the  soil  at  this  season  can 
of  the  actual  incumbent.  Perpetual  curacies  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  against  its  rav- 
are  those  where  there  is  neither  rector  nor  ages.  Not  only  plums,  but  nectarines,  apricots, 
vicar,  but  the  tithes  having  been  appropriated,  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  quinces, 
the  lay  appropriator  is  obliged  to  appomt  a  curate  are  attacked  by  the  curculio.  The  grubs  are 
at  a  stipend.  In  large  parishes  it  is  usual  to  ap-  sometimes  found  in  excrescences  on  plum  trees, 
point  more  than  one  curate  to  officiate  in  the  in  which  the  beetle,  finding  in  them  an  acid 

Earish  church,  and  to  assist  the  incumbent  in  resembling  that  of  the  fruit,  has  deposited  the 

is  duties.    There  are  also  curates  in  chapels  eggs,  and  hence  has  often  been  wrongfully 

of  ease,  and  in  the  modern  foundations  known  accused  of  producing  these  sweUings.    Aa  the 

as  district  churches,  which  belong  to  ecclesias-  curculio  is  a  good  flier,  any  efforts  to  prevent 

tical  subdivisions  within  parishes,  and  subor-  its  ascending  the  trunks  of  trees  must  be  of 

dinate  to  the  rector  or  vicar  in  some  matters,  no  avail.    Among  remedies  which  have  been 

though  independent  in  others.     By  act  1  and  2  found  successful  on  a  small  scale,  the  following 

Victoria,  the  lowest  stipend  to  be  paid  to  a  deserve  mention :  sudden  jars  of  the  limbs  in 

onrate  is  £80 ;  the  sum  rising,  in  proportion  the  morning  and  evening  in  June,  when  they 

to  the  popalation  of  the  cure,  to  £150,  as  a  are  depositing  their  eggs,  will  cause  many  to 

maximum.  fall  upon  sheets  spread  beneath  the  trees,  from 

OURATir,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  a  which  they  may  be  collected  and  destroyed; 

celebrated  family  of  Alba.    Three  brothers  of  scattering  air-slacked  lime  in  damp  days  on  the 

this  family,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  trees  once  a  week  for  6  weeks,  beginning  soon 

fooght  wiUi  8  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  after  the  fruit  is  discoverable ;  sprinkling  flour 

were  conquered,  and  the  consequence  of  their  of  sulphur  over  them  about  the  time  the  fk'uit  is 

defeat  was  the  subjection  of  Alba  to  Rome.  setting,  and  once  or  twice  afterward ;  applying 

OURODLIO,  or  Plum  Wkkvil,  a  smdl  beetle  by  means  of  a  syringe  a  whitewash  solution, 

of  the  family  eureulionidcB^  and  genus  rhynchoe-  rendered  sticky  by  a  little  glue.   All  fallen  fruit 

mif  (Fabr.),  R,  nenuphar  (Herbst).    The  perfect  should  be  destroyed  by  heat,  that  the  grubs  may 

insect  is  about  J  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  not  escape  into  the  ground,  and  give  rise  to  a 

brown oolory  Yariegated  with  white,  yellow,  and  new  generation;  diseased  excrescences  should 

blade  vpQ^M ;  it  ItKiks  like  a  dried  bud  when  be  cut  out ;  the  admission  of  swine  and  poultry 

iliakaii  froBL  a  tN%  and  .remains  motionless  about  the  trees  will  cause  many  of  the  larvss  to 
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be  devoured  before  they  can  enter  the  ground. —  cist,  a  son  of  0.  Scribonios  the  orator^  died  in 
The  gray-sided  curculio  is  pale  brown,  from  i  53  B.  C.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  90  B. 
to  J  of  an  inch  long ;  the  larva)  live  in  the  trunks  C,  prsBtor  in  82,  and  consul  in  76.  On  the  ex- 
of  the  white  oak,  on  which  the  beetles  may  be  piration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
found about  the  beginning  of  June.  Other  vince  of  Macedonia,  where  he  distingoished 
curculionidcB  destroy  pine  trees,  and  infest  va-  himself  by  waging  successful  war  against  the 
rious  kinds  of  nuts  in  this  country.  In  Europe  barbarians  dwelling  north  toward  the  Danube. 
there  are  many  species  which  as  yet  are  not  In  57  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  appointed 
found  here.  The  most  destructive  of  the  fam-  pontifex  mazimus,  which  office  ho  held  till  his 
ily  are  those  which  attack  wheat  and  other  death.  He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator, 
grains.    (See  Weevil.)  and  was  at  once  a  virulent  enemy  of  Caesar  and 

CURES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  II.  A  son  of  the 
Sabines,  25  m.  from  Rome,  near  the  left  bank  preceding,  was  made  tribune  of  the  people  in  60 
of  the  Tiber.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  accord-  13.  C.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Cesar 
ing  to  tradition,  the  people  of  Cures  were  unit-  sent  him  to  act  against  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
ed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  whence  the  Sicily.  He  succeeded  in  driving  Cato  out  of 
latter  were  afterward  designated  Quirites.  The  that  island,  but  venturing  to  cross  over  to  Afri- 
colleague  of  Romulus,  Tatius,  and  Numa  Pom-  ca,  he  was  defeated  and  slain, 
pilius,  the  2d  king  of  Rome,  were  both  natives  CURLEW,  a  bird  of  the  order  ffralhr^  fam- 
of  Cures.  The  city  fell  into  decay  at  a  very  ily  scolopacida,  subfamily  Umosina  (which  in- 
early  period,  was  revived  by  Sylla,  and  was  at  eludes  both  curlews  and  godwits),  and  genus 
last  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  cen-  numenius  (Lath.).  The  bill  is  long,  slender, 
tury.  The  modem  village  of  Correse  occupies  curved  from  the  base,  with  sides  compressed 
its  site.  and  grooved ;   the  upper  mandible  projecting 

CURETES,  priests  and  ministers  of  Cybele  over  the  lower,  and  obtuse ;  wings  long  and 
or  Rhea.  The  rites  and  orgies  with  which  they  pointed,  the  1st  quill  the  longest;  tail  short 
celebrated  the  worship  of  their  deity  were  al-  and  even ;  tarsi  long  and  slender ;  toes  mod- 
most  identical  with  those  of  the  Corybantcs.  erate,  lateral  ones  unequal  and  united  at  their 

CURFEW,  the  evening  bell  (spelled  also  bases ;  hind  toe  long,  slender,  and  partly  rest- 
curfeu,  carfou,  and  courfeu,  a  corruption  of  Fr.  ing  on  the  ground ;  claws  short  and  dull.  There 
couvre  feu\  so  called  from  the  evening  bell  are  nearly  20  species  described,  scattered  over 
having  been  the  signal  to  extinguish  fire  on  the  tlie  temperate  regions  of  the  world  in  the  win- 
hearth  and  remain  within  doors.  The  practice  ter,  and  going  north  in  summer ;  they  frequent 
was  common  in  the  middle  ages.  Polydore  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  muddy  and  sandy 
Virgil  states  that  William  the  Conqueror  intro-  shores,  sometimes  visiting  moors  and  marshy 
duced  it  into  England  as  a  measure  of  police,  plains,  in  search  of  worms,  larva),  erustaoea, 
The  obligation  of  extinguishing  fire  and  light  and  mollusks,  which  they  extract  from  the 
on  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  was  abolished  in  moist  ground,  often  from  uider  water,  with 
England  by  Henry  I.  in  1100,  but  the  evening  their  long  bills ;  they  also  eat  berries  from  the 
bell  itself  was  continued.  Wo  find  entries  in  fields  and  woodlands.  The  nests  are  formed  on 
the  municipal  records  of  "  ryngyng  ye  curfewe,"  the  ground  in  holes,  lined  with  grass,  and  the 
"  a  man  to  ring  the  curfew,"  "  new  rope  for  the  eggs  are  generally  4  in  number.  The  long-bill- 
curfew  bell,"  and  so  on,  as  late  as  the  beginning  ed  curlew,  or  sickle-bill  (iV.  Ung%ro»tri$^  wils.), 
of  the  16th  century.  The  evening  bell  and  is  the  largest  of  the  American  species,  and  may 
prayer  bell,  still  tolled  at  stated  hours  in  some  readily  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
places,  had  their  origin  in  the  coutre  feu,  length  of  the  bill,  which  is  from  7  to  9  inches; 

CURIAE,  the  name  of  certain  divisions  of  the  the  total  length  to  end  of  claws  is  29  inches, 
people  of  ancient  Rome.  Romulus  divided  tlie  the  extent  of  wings  40  inches,  and  the  weight 
whole  population  into  3  tribes,  and  each  tribe  about  1}  lbs.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage 
into  10  curia).  Although  there  were  afterward  is  pale  reddish  brown,  the  head  and  nedc 
85  tribes,  yet  the  number  of  the  curioD  remain-  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
ed  always  the  same.  At  first  these  curio)  pos-  throat,  and  a  band  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  light 
sessed  considerable  political  importance,  but  buff;  above  marked  with  blackish  brown,  tail 
from  the  time  when  Servius  TuUius  instituted  barred  with  the  same ;  abdomen  plain  yellow- 
the  centuries,  their  influence  became  slight,  ish  red;  feet  bluish.  Though  found  in  the 
The  place  where  a  curia  met  was  also  called  north,  it  is  most  abundant  at  the  south,  where 
curia,  and  the  place  where  the  senate  met  was  it  resides  all  the  year  and  breeds ;  it  feeds  dor- 
designated  by  the  same  name.  In  the  Roman  ing  the  day  in  the  marshes,  retiring  to  the 
provincial  cities,  the  name  was  applied  to  shores  in  large  flocks  at  night;  the  favorite 
the  body  which  administered  the  affairs  of  the  food  is  small  fiddler  crabs.  They  are  easily 
town,  and  was  responsible  to  the  Roman  gov-  shot,  though  rather  tenacious  of  life,  frequenting 
emment  for  the  taxes.  In  the  middle  ages  the  for  some  time  the  same  resting  place ;  they  an- 
name  was  also  given  to  a  solemn  assembly  of  swer  readily  the  fowler's  call.  The  flesh  ia 
the  counts  and  prelates  of  the  empire.  In  mod-  tough  and  fishy,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
ern  Europe  curia  is  used  to  designate  a  court.  smaller  species.    They  are  occasionally  seen  aa 

CURIO,  C.  ScBiBONius.    I.  A  Roman  publi-  far  north  as  Boston.    The  Esquimaux  cnrlew^ 
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sometimes  called  dough-bird  (jV!  horealis^  Lath.),  (Limi.),  of  the  size  of  a  capon ;  the  general  color 
has  a  bill  abont  2i  inches  long,  and  tarsi  If  is  brown,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  whit- 
inches;  the  length  to  end  of  claws  about  17  ish;  the  rump  is  white,  and  the  tail  barred 
inches,  extent  of  wings  28  inches ;  weight  J  lb.  with  white  and  brown.  It  is  a  well-flavored 
The  upper  plumage  is  dusky  brown,  marked  species.  The  wliimbrel  {y.  phceopus,  Linn.)  is 
with  numerous  spots  of  light  brownish  yellow ;  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  which  it 
a  line  of  white  from  the  bill  to  the  eye ;  upper  resembles  in  its  plumage. 
part  of  head  brownish  black,  with  streaks  and  a  OURUNG,  a  favorite  Scottish  game,  played 
median  line  of  grayish  or  yellowish  white ;  on  the  ice  with  large  stones  of  a  spherical  form, 
throat  white ;  neck  and  breast  yellowish  gray,  flattened  so  that  their  length  shall  be  equal  to 
with  longitudinal  marks  and  spots  of  dusky ;  twice  their  thickness.  They  are  carefully  se- 
abdomen  dull  yellowish  white ;  flanks  with  lected,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  break, 
brown  bars;   tail  and  its  upper  coverts  pale  have  their  under  side  polished,  and  vary  in 

grayish  brown,  with  deep  brown  bars,  and  weight  from  30  to  60  lbs.  They  have  handles 
rownish  white  tip ;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  of  wood  or  iron  by  which  they  are  impelled 
first  shaft  white  with  dusky  tip.  The  females  over  the  ice.  The  path  in  which  the  stones 
very  closely  resemble  the  males.  In  the  New  move  is  called  the  rinJt,  and  may  be  from  80 
England  and  middle  states  this  bird  arrives  to  50  yards  long.  At  each  end  of  the  rink  a 
from  the  north  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  re-  mark  or  hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  called  the  tee. 
maining  through  October,  when  it  moves  off  The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
to  the  south  in  flocks,  going  north  again  to  each  person  endeavors  either  to  leave  his  own 
breed  in  the  spring.  In  Labrador  its  wvorite  stone  as  near  the  tee  as  possible,  to  remove 
food  is  the  curlew  berry,  a  small  black  fruit  those  of  the  opposite  party,  or  to  guard  thoso 
growing  on  a  creeping  shrub  an  inch  or  two  of  his  own  side.  Wlien  all  have  played,  the 
high ;  in  the  open  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  one  nearest  the  tee  counts  one,  and  the  second, 
the  sea,  it  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grasshop-  third,  &c.,  if  of  the  same  side,  count  each  one 
pers,  seeds,  worms,  and  berries.  In  the  au-  more.  The  side  which  first  scores  81  wins, 
tamn  they  are  very  fat,  hence  their  common  CURRAN,  John  Philpot,  an  Irish  orator, 
name,  and  are  considered  great  delicacies,  born  at  Newmarket,  county  of  Cork,  July  24, 
They  are  not  shy,  running,  squatting,  and  fly-  1760,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brompton,  a  sub- 
ing  very  much  like  a  snipe.  The  Hudsonian  urb  of  London,  Oct.  14,  1817.  His  father  was 
or  short-billed  curlew  (N,  Eudsonieus,  Lath.)  is  oflicer  to  a  manorial  court,  and  a  person  of  great 
considerably  larger  than  the  last  named  species,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  his  mother  an  accom- 
Its  bill  is  about  4  inches  long ;  the  total  plished  woman,  who  made  great  efforts  to  pro- 
length  to  end  of  claws  21  inches,  extent  of  cure  for  her  son  every  possible  advantage  of 
wings  83  inches,  and  weight  a  little  over  a  education.  After  having  been  under  the  in- 
pound.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  deep  struction  of  Nathaniel  Boyse,  the  resident  cler- 
brown,  with  a  central  and  2  lateral  whitish  syman,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  made  a  man  of 
lines ;  between  the  bill  and  eye,  and  behind  nim,  and  through  a  preparatory  course  at  the 
tlie  latter,  brownish  ;  the  neck  pale  yellowish  free  grammar  school  of  Middleton,  he  entered 
gray,  witn  longitudinal  brown  streaks ;  chin  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  a  view  of  prepar- 
grayish  white ;  upper  parts  generally  blackish  ing  himself  for  the  church,  but  afterward  deter- 
brown,  with  numerous  brownish  white  spots ;  mined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
wings  and  rump  lighter;  tail  and  its  upper  in  1773  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
coverts  with  brown  and  yellowish  gray  bars,  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse  having  advanced 
the  former  white-tipped;  primaries  brownish  him  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  succeeding 
black ;  lower  parts  grayish  white,  the  sides  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Creagh,  of 
cream-colored  and  barred  with  grayish  brown ;  Dublin,  and  in  1775  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 
shaft  of  first  quill  white.  This  species  often  For  some  time  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  generous 
associates  with  the  sickle-bill,  and  arrives  in  social  disposition.  A  club  which  he  formed, 
large  flocks  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  in  May  under  the  name  of  the  monks  of  St.  Patrick, 
from  the  south ;  they  soon  move  northward  gathered  together  the  leading  liberals  of  tho 
to  breed ;  they  return  toward  the  last  of  Au-  Irish  metropolis.  Here  Curran  shone  in  all  his 
gust^  remain  a  few  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  brilliancy.  At  the  same  time  he  was  often  in 
the  south  to  spend  the  winter.  The  habits  and  great  pecuniary  straits.  He  relates  that  one 
food  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  other  species,  day,  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  he  returned  to  the 
The  flight  is  high  and  rapid,  and  in  their  mi-  house  in  a  state  of  despondency,  when  he 
grations  accompanied  by  a  constant  whistling ;  found  a  brief  awaiting  him  with  20  guineas. 
they  fly  steadily,  answer  the  sportsman's  whistle  This  brief  was  the  commencement  of  his  for- 
readily,  and  are  easily  shot ;  they  are  consid-  tune,  and  was  put  in  his  way  through  the  kind- 
ered  excellent  eating.  Like  the  long-billed  cur-  ness  of  Lord  KUwarden,  who,  although  differ- 
lew,  this  species  will  linger  around  its  wounded  ing  with  him  in  politics,  continued  his  friend 
oomnanions  until  many  of  a  flock  are  killed ;  through  life.  His  clients  became  so  numerous 
the  latter,  however,  is  much  the  rarest  bird  in  that  he  was  soon  in  easy  circumstances.  In 
most  parts  of  the  northern  states.  The  largest  1782  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  as 
of  the  European  curlews  is  the  J^T.  arquatuSy  member  for  Kilbeggan.    His  attacks  on  the  gov- 
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ernment  soon  led  to  daels,  first  with  Mr.  Fitz«  when  the  death  of  Pitt  threw  the  power  into 
gibbon  (afterward  earl  of  Clare),  then  attorney-  the  hands  of  Fox  and  the  liberals.    Cnrran  was 
genera],  and  next  with  Msyor  Hobart,  both  end-  offered  the  post  of  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
ing  without  injury  to  either  party.  Step  by  step  which  he  accepted,  although  more  deairoos  of 
he  rose  in  his  profession,  till  he  became  the  most  the  office  of  attorney-general.  The  duties  of  the 
popular  barrister  of  his  time.  He  had  adashiug,  office  were  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  and  were 
fearless  way  that  suited  his  auditory.    Ilis  elo-  hampered  by  petty  jealousies.    From  this  time 
quence  was  thoroughly  Irish.  Rarely  attempting  his  genius  dedined,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  o^ 
to  convince  by  argument,  he  always  addressed  hypochondria  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
himself  successfully  to  the  feelings.  His  style  of  Occasionally  the  influence  of  travel  or  of  music^ 
metaphor  was  bold  and  original— often  extrava-  in  which  he  had  some  skill,  would  revive  him. 
gant.    In  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  he  but  only  temporarily.    In  1814  he  exchanged 
exceeded  the  recognized  limits  of  forbearance,  his  place  for  a  pension  of  £2,700  per  annum, 
and  was  frequently  bullying  and  insolent    On  He  resided  chiefly  in  his  mansion  at  Brompton, 
one  occasion  he  so  goaded  Mr.  St.  Leger,  a  wit-  where  he  enjoyed  the  ac<|uaintanc6  of  Sheridan, 
ness  in  the  case  of  an  assault  by  an  Irish  noble-  Home  Tooke,  Lord  Erskme,  the  prince  regent, 
man  upon  on  aged  priest,  that  he  had  to  fight  and  other  notables.    Godwin  the  novelist,  and 
hinL   In  persuasive  i>owers  Curran  liad  no  rival.  Moore  the  poet,  were  his  devoted  friends.    In 
His  diction  was   fluent   and   charming,  and  Sept.  1817,  he  wrote  that  he  had  *^  closed  his 
he  not  unfrequently  wound  up  his  address  by  accounts  with  hope."    Afterward  he  complain- 
some  solemn  a(]|juration  from  Scripture.    His  ed  of  "a mountam  of  lead  at  his  heart.'^    Oc- 
voice  was  not  naturally  good,  but  he  improved  casional  flashes  of  his  former  wit  lit  np  his  de- 
it  by  careful  training.   Personally  he  was  the  re-  cline.     Speaking  of  a  passing  attack  of  apo- 
verse  of  prepossessing,  having  a  soft  and  boyish  plexy,  he  described  it  as  *'a  runaway  knock  at 
look.    In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  he  met  death^s  door.*'    On  Oct.  8  he  was  seized  with 
with  a  severe  domestic  blow  in  the  elopement  a  second  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  the  following 
of  his  wife.    He  obtained  a  verdict  against  the  week.    His  ^'  Speeches  on  the  late  very  inter- 
seducer,  but  would  not  touch  the  damages  esting  State  Trials  '^  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1808^ 
awarded.    He  even  allowed  the  faitliless  wife  and  his  **  Speeches,  with  Memoirs  by  a  Barns* 
a  stipend,  and  went  to  London  to  see  her  when  ter,"  in  London,  1817  (new  edition,  with  memoir 
she  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  by  Davis,  1845).    His  "Letter  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Ireland  was  at  that  period  in  on  excited  po-  Weston'' was  published  in  181 9.— See  also**  Me> 
litical  condition.     The  question  of  Catholic  moirs  of  the  Life  of  Curran ''  by  Alex.  Stephens 
emancipation  especially  agitated  the   people.  (1817);  **  Memoirs  of  the  Leg^  Literary,  and 
Curran  advocated  liberal  principles  in  the  house  Political  Life  of  the  late  Rt  Hon.  John  Phiipot 
of  commons,  and  defended  liberal  politicians  Curran,"  by  William  O'Regan  (1817) ;  ^Recol- 
in  the  courts  of  law.    Although  his  talents  lectionsof  J.  P.  CurranandsomeofhisContem- 
in  parliament  were  conspicuous,  it  was  in  tlie  porories,"  by  0.  Phillips  ^818) ;  "  The  Life  of 
courts  that  he  shone  preeminent.    There  he  the  Right  Hon.  John  jPhilpot  Curran,"  by  his 
made  his  finest  political  orations.    His  defence  son  William  Henry  Curran  (1819). 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  was        CURRANT  (r»&M,  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  small, 
his  crowning  effort ;  his  most  noted  speeches  valuable,  and  well-known  garden  fruit,  of  which 
being  those  in  defence  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  there  are  numerous  varieties.    Two  principsl 
Major    Rowan,    Oliver    Bond,    the    brothers  species  are  commonly  known,  but  tliere  are 
Shearea,  Jackson  Finney,  and  Finnerty — in  the  several  beside.    The  B,  rubrum  (WilW.Y,  ac* 
latter  of  which  he  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  cording  to  Persoon,  grows   spontaneously  in 
the  liberty  of  the  press.    During  the  sympathy  Sweden,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
excited  for  the  French  revolution  Curran  remain-  and  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  kinds.    It  bears 
ed  faithful  to  England,  even  while  exhausting  abundance  of  semi-transparent  red  berries  in 
every  element  of  opposition  against  her  govern-  racemes,  which  diminish  m  size  at  the  apex  of 
ment   In  1800  the  union  oflreland  with  Britain  the  bunch.     There  is  a  white-fruited  variety, 
was  accomplished.  Curran,  who  had  opposed  it,  more  esteemed  by  some  on  account  of  its  less 
viewed  the  event  with  despondency.    Indeed,  acid  juice.     Great  improvements  have  been 
ho  had  at  one  time  decided  to  abandon  the  coun-  made  on  these  fruits  by  repeated  experiment^ 
try  and  seek  a  new  home  in  America ;  but  other  and  not  only  the  plant  has  oeen  rendered  more 
events,  which  followed  rapidly,  dispeUcd  this  robust,  hot  the  size  of  the  berries  has  been  in- 
idea.    Thei>eaceof  Amiens,  in  1802,  permitted  creased.     The  London  horticultural  society's 
him  to  visit  the  continent.    On  July  23, 1803,  catalogue  for  1842  gives  a  list  of  10  sorts  of  the 
the  rising  under  Robert  Emmet  took  place.  Cur-  red  and  8  sorts  of  the  white  currant,  of  which 
ran  had  a  deeper  interest  in  this  event  than  he  the  red  Dutch  and  the  white  Dutch,  known 
himself  was  aware  of,  for  an  affection  subsisted  also  under  many  synonymes,  have  stood  hiffh 
between  Emmet  and  his  daughter  Sarah.    The  in  the  estimation  of  practical  gardeners.  Kni^t 
young  man  was  executed,  Sept.  20,  1803.  Dur-  succeeded  in    raising    some  improved   kinds 
ing  this  year  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  from  seed,  favorably  known  ana  bearinf?  lus 
defence  of  Owen  Kirwan.    Political  matters  name.    Several  lately  introduced  from  Franco 
oontinued  in  much  the  same  state  until  1806,  bear  fruit  of  remarkable  size  and  flavor  \  Boarc^ 
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Ij  tny  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  size  aronnd  the  stem.  Sometimes,  after  the  stem 
of  the  first  and  of  the  hist  berry  on  the  ra«  has  been  trained  upright  for  2  or  8  feet,  the 
oeme,  and  indeed  they  could  be  compared  to  branches  are  spread  thinly  npon  a  low  es- 
miniature  bunches  of  grapes.  It  has  been  palier;  or,  in  case  this  is  not  used,  a  thin, 
thought  that  the  red  currant  is  a  native  of  spread^  head  is  carefully  grown.  All  super- 
this  country,  an  opinion  founded  on  its  iden-  fluous  wood,  as  it  makes  its  ^pearance,  is 
tity  with  the  R,  aUfinervittm  of  Michaux.  Ac-  removed,  and  about  midsummer  the  ends  of 
cording  to  the  *^  Flora  of  North  America,"  the  the  fruit-bearing  branches  are  pinched  off,  in 
red  currant  appears  to  be  ^'  abundant  in  our  order  to  allow  the  fruit  to  swell  and  increase, 
northern  latitudes,  agreeing  in  every  respect  But  the  currant  will  reward  the  least  degree  of 
with  the  European  form."  It  occurs  through-  attention  that  is  given  to  it.  Thejuice  of  the  cur- 
oat  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  riv-  rant  contains  sugar  and  malic  acid,to  the  presence 
cor,  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  and  at  the  sources  of  of  which  is  owing  its  pleasant  flavor.  Currant 
St  Croix  river  (Torrey  and  Gray).  It  has  wine  is  considered  a  valuable  beverage,  and  for 
been  noticed  growing  wild  on  the  rocky  banks  preserves,  tarts,  or  for  the  dessert,  currants  are  es- 
of  the  Winooski,  in  Vermont.  Josselyn,  who  pecially  esteemed.  When  freshly  gathered  they 
wrote  in  1672,  makes  mention  in  his  "New  are  refrigerant  and  very  grateful  to  the  palate. 
England  Rarities  "  of  "red  and  black  currants."  An  excellent  jelly  is  prepared  from  them,  and 
The  black  currant  (B,  nigrum^  Lam.),  differing  for  other  domestic  purposes  their  reputation  is 
from  the  common  currant  in  the  great  size  of  well  known.  The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is 
the  plant,  in  smoother  leaves,  in  flower  and  in  far  less  esteemed,  indeed  to  many  persons  is 
fi*uit,  also  in  possessing  a  powerful  aromatic  prin-  positively  disagreeable.  A  jelly  made  of  it  is 
ciple  with  proportionately  less  acidity,  has  by  used  as  a  remedy  for  hoarseness  or  sore  throat, 
successive  experiments  become  ranked  with  and  lozenges  made  of  the  berries,  and  especially 
the  most  valuable  of  the  smaller  garden  fruits,  of  their  skins,  are  of  much  service  in  pectoral 
The  variety  known  as  the  black  Naples  has  complaints.  A  wine  is  made  in  Russia  from  the 
]Arger  berries  than  any  other,  and  is  considered  black  currant  berries,  and  in  Siberia  the  leaves, 
the  best.  The  fetid  currant  (B,  prostratum^  dried  and  mixed  with  souchong,  are  made  into 
L'H^ritier),  with  pale  red  and  bristly  fruit,  ex-  a  drink  resembling  in  flavor  gpreen  tea.  The 
haling,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  a  disagreeable  fruit,  leaves,  and  wood  are  tonic  and  stimulant. 
odor,  grows  on  mountain  sides  and  in  cold  We  have  seen  the  dried  fruit  of  the  better 
iroods  at  the  northward,  reaching  as  far  as  garden  sorts  used  in  making  puddings  which 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  possessed  much  merit. — ^The  word  currant  is 
thirsty  wayfarer  and  the  hunter,  on  meeting  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Corinth,  the  original 
with  its  berries,  find  them  not  too  unpleasant  place  whence  the  small  raisins  were  brought 
for  refreshment.  The  B,  floridum  (L*H4r.).  known  as  the  currants  of  commerce.  The  lo- 
with  rather  large  yellow-greenish  flowers,  ana  nian  islands,  Greece,  and  Turkey  are  the  princi- 
with  smooth,  black  fruit,  occurring  in  woods  pal  currant-exporting  countries,  and  directly 
frt>m  Canada  to  Kentucky,  is  our  native  black  from  those  countries,  and  indirectly  through  Eng- 
eurrant,  but  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  European  land,  not  less  than  about  2,500,000  lbs.,  valued 
species.  The  Missouri  currant  iR.  aureum,  at  about  $150,000,  were  imported  into  the  Uni- 
Pnrsh.)  is  remarkable  for  its  early  yellow  bios-  ted  States  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857. 
soms,  exhaling  a  delicious,  spicy  odor,  and  CURRENCY.  See  Money. 
eonsidered  a  highly  ornamental  shrub.  The  CURRENT  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  Black  river, 
red  flowering  currant  (R,  sanguineum,  Ph.)^  Arkansas,  rises  in  Texas  co.,  Mo.,  and  has  a  S.  W. 
from  western  America,  and  abundant  among  course  of  over  250  m.  It  is  navigable  by  flat- 
rooks  along  the  streams  throughout  Oregon,  is  boats,  and  abounds  with  excellent  fish.  Jack's 
a  Yery  beautiful  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  light  Fork  is  its  principal  branch, 
crimson  blossoms,  which  appear  early  in  spring.  CURRENTS.  See  Atlaiitio  Ooean. 
Its  fruit  is  insipid,  but  its  flowers  recommend  CURRIE,  James,  a  Scottish  physician,  born  at 
itfor  the  garden.  Another,  with  flowers  not  so  Kirkpatrick-FlemiDg,  Dumfriesshire,  May  31, 
bristly  colored  {R.  mal^aceunL,  Sm.),  has  been  1756,  died  at  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  Aug.  81, 
noUoed  as  a  native  of  California.  The  genus  1805.  In  early  life  he  went  to  Virginia,  with 
fibeiy  embracing  the  gooseberries,  comprises  in  *  view  of  following  commercial  pursuits,  but 
Korm  America  something  like  28  distinct  spe-  returning  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri- 
<^ea. — ^The  propagation  of  the  currant  is  easy,  as  can  war,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
It  will  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil,  in  the  open  at  Edinburgh,  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  in 
swi  or  in  the  shade  of  fences,  where  the  fruit  is  1780,  and  in  the  following  year  began  to  prac- 
longer  in  ripening  but  still  sure.  The  best  mode  tise  in  Liverpool.  He  was  very  successful  in 
to  be  pursued  is,  never  to  allow  suckers  taken  applying  affbsions  of  cold  and  tepid  water  to 
ftxHn  the  roots  of  old  plants  to  be  used  for  new  the  cure  of  disease,  and  his  great  work  on  this 
planting  out;  but  to  employ  well  ripened,  sutgect,  ^^  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Wa- 
ttraighti  and  stout  shoots,  removing  dl  the  ter,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Febrile  Dis- 
buds or  eyes  from  the  lower  portions  which  eases,**  appeared  in  1797,  a  2d  volume  in  1804, 
tre  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil,  which  will  anda  5th  edition  in  1814.  Beside  several  other 
Invent  future    suckers    from  springing  up  medical  works,  he  wrote  ^*  A  Letter,  Commer- 
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cial  and  Political,  to  William  Pitt,'*  under  the  plank  called  a  beam,  which  projects  at  a  slant 

assumed  name  of  Jasper  Wilson,  which  attract-  from  tlie  floor,  and  the  workman,  leaning  over 

ed  much  attention.    In  1800  he  published  an  the  end  of  this,  and  agidnst  the  skin  to  hold  it 

edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns,  in  4  vols.,  in  its  place,  shaves  off  the  inequalities  on  the 

for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family.    This  edi-  flesh  side  with  a  broad  blade,  called  a  head 

tion  has  been  frequently  reprinted.    It  contains  knife  or  beam  knife,  the  edge  of  which  is  turned 

an  account  of  the  life  of  Burns,  and  a  criticism  over.    This  instrument  is  held  firmly  in  both 

on  his  writings,  to  which  are  prefixed  "  Some  hands ;  and  as  it  is  used,  the  currier  continually 

Observations  on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  examines  with  his  finger^  the  eflfect  produced, 

the  Scottish  Peasantry."  and  moves  the  skin  to  bring  all  parts  of  it  ud- 

CURRITUCK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  C. ;  area  es-  der  its  action.    After  it  is  sufiUciently  shaved, 

timated  at  200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,236,  of  the  skin  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  w^ 

whom  2,447  were  slaves.    It  borders  on  Va.,  scoured  upon  a  stone  slab,  tlie  flesh  side  being 

and  embraces  within  its  limits  several  islands  laid  next  the  stone,  and  the  grun  or  hair  side 

separated   from   the  mainland  by   Currituck  well  rubbed  with  a  tool  of  metal  or  stone  called 

sound.    The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy,  a  stretching  iron,  which  is  held  in  both  hands. 

In  1850  the  productions  were  292,693  bushels  The  wliitisTi  matter  (bloom)  gathered  from  the 

of  corn,  66,332  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  20,382  tan  pit  is  thus  forced  out,  and  the  inequalities 

lbs.  of  butter.    The  county  was  named  from  a  of  thickness  still  more  reduced.    Tools  of  sev- 

tribe  of  Indians  who  once  possessed  the  land,  eral  kinds  are  employed  for  scraping  and  dress- 

Capital,  Currituck  Court  Ilouse.  ing  down  the  irregularities  of  the  surface — 

CURRY,  Daniel,  an  American  clergyman  sometimes  a  circular  knife,  among  others,  shaped 

and  author,  born  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  like  a  bowl,  the  bottom  being  open  for  the  in- 

1809,  was  graduated  in  IQjPT  at  the  Wesleyan  sertion  of  the  hand.    By  these  operations  Uie 

university  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  in  the  skin  is  softened  and  prepared  for  the  dubbing 

same  year  elected  principal  of  the  Troy  confer-  (daubing)  process.    Each  side  of  it  is  well  rub- 

ence    academy,   where   he  remained   several  bed  with  an  oily  compound  made  by  boiling  cod 

years.    In  1841  ho  removed  to  Georgia,  where  oil  with  the  skins  of  sheep;    and  the  leather 

he  was  regularly  inducted  into  the  ministry  of  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.    Either  before  or  after 

die  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  station^  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  rubbing  with 

cdsuccessively  at  Athena,  Savannah,  and  Colum-  the  pommel  or  graining  board,  an  instrument 

bus.    When  the  difiSculties  arose  on  the  subject  shaped  somewhat  like  a  brush,  with  a  leather 

of  slavery,  whicli  finally  resulted  in  a  division  strap  on  the  back  to  give  a  secure  hold  for  the 

of  the  church,  he  connected  himself  with  the  hand  slipped  under  it.    It  is  entirely  of  hard 

northern  branch,  and  entered  the  New  York  con-  wood,  the  under  or  rubbing  surface  made  with 

ference.    After  havingbeen  stationed  in  the  cities  transverse  grooves  like  a  crimping  board.    The 

of  New  York,  New  Haven,  Brooklyn,  and  Hart-  leather  is  folded  over,  leaving  the  flej»h  side  out, 

ford,  he  officiated  for  8  years  as  president  of  the  and  is  strongly  rubbed  with  the  pommeL    It 

Indiana  Wesleyan  university.    He  then  return-  is  then  spread  out,  leaving  the  other  side  ex- 

ed  to  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  (1859)  pastor  of  posed  to  receive  a  similar  application.    By  this 

the  Methodist  church  in  Middletown.    He  has  operation  the  flexibility  is  greatly  increased. 

contributed  largely  to  various  magazines  of  After  this  graining  process,  the  leather  is  in 

the  day,  and  among  his  works  are  his  ^^  Life  of  good  condition  for  storing  and  keeping  till  want- 

Wycliffe"and*'MetropolitanCity  of  America,"  ed  for  sale;   or,  after  aelicately  shaving  the 

He  has  also  ])ublished  an  edition  of  Southey^s  flesh  side  with  a  venr  sharp  knife,  it  may  be 
"Life  of  Wesley,"  with  notes.                             •  immediately  submitted  to  the  process  of  wtx- 

CURRY  POWDER,  a  powder  used  in  cook-  ing.    A  color  composed  of  oil  and  lampblack  is 

ing,  prepared  in  the  East  Indies.     The  ingre-  well  rubbed  in  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  hard 

dients  in  its  manufacture  are  turmeric,  corian-  brush  till  the  surface  is  thoroughly  black ;  npoa 

der,  black  pepper,  4  oz.  each ;  fenugreek,  3  oz. ;  this  is  applied  with  a  brush  or  snongo  a  coat  of 

ginger,  2  oz. ;  cummin  seed,  ground  rice,  1  oz.  stiff  size  and  tallow,  and  when  dry  it  is  rubbed 

each ;  cayenne  pepper  and  cardamoms,  ^  oz.  each,  with  a  broad  smooth  lump  of  glass.    The  sizing 

Curry  powder  is  subject  to  extensive  adultera-  and  rubbing  are  then  repeated.    Leather  thnt 

tion,  and  with  very  pernicious  ingredients,  red  treated  is  distinguished  either  by  the  name 

lead  being  frequently  detected  in  it    As  this  is  "waxed,"  or  "  black  on  the  flesh,"  and  is  used  for 

a  highly  poisonous  oxide,  the  quantity  taken  in  the  uppers  of  men's  boots  and  shoes.    If  curried 

curry  powder  at  a  meal  has  been  known  to  on  the  other  side,  it  is  called  "black  on  the  grain,'* 

produce  a  serious  effect.    It  is  therefore  a  safer,  and  this  sort  is  used  for  the  uppers  of  ladies' 

as  well  as  a  more  economical  plan,  to  purchase  shoes.    The  treatment  is  the  same  for  both  up 

the  materials,  and  prepare  the  article.  to  the  waxing.     To  the  leather  to  be  maCM 

CURRYING,  the  art  of  finishing  tanned  lea-  black  on  the  grain  is  applied  a  solution  of  cop- 

ther  to  give  it  the  smoothness  and  pliancy  it  peras,  the  effect  of  whicn  is  to  produce  a  bltick 

requires  for  most  of  its  uses.     The  skin  is  first  dye  by  the  union  of  the  iron  of  this  salt  with 

softened  by  soaking  it  in  water,  and  it  is  then  the  gallic  acid  of  the  tan.    It  is  then  niblMi 

beaten  with  a  mace  or  mallet  upon  a  hurdle  or  witli  a  brush  dipped  in  stale  urine,  and  win 

lattice-work  support.    It  is  next  laid  over  a  dry  the  application  of  oil  and  lampUMk^ 
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xnade ;  and  when  this  is  dry  another  applica-  Borrill,  a  U.  S.  senator  A'om  Rhode  Island,  who 
tion  of  the  copperas  with  mbbing.  After  this  distinguished  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Mis- 
it  undergoes  the  treatment  with  the  pommel  souri  compromise.  Mr.  Curtis  received  his  early 
again,  and  several  other  processes  of  rubbing,  education  in  Mr.  Green's  school  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
polishing,  and  dubbing  or  oiling.  Mass.   "When  he  was  15  his  father  removed  from 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Robbins,  an  American  Providence  to  New  York,  where  he  began  an 
jurist,  born  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1809,  apprenticeship  to  trade  in  the  counting-house  of 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829,  Ho  a  dry  goods  importer.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  com-  tion,  however,  only  a  year.  In  1842  he  went 
mcnced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Northfield,  with  his  elder  brother  to  reside  with  the  asso- 
Mass.,  but  soon  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  ciation  for  agriculture  and  education  at  Brook 
took  a  high  rank  and  secured  an  extensive  busi-  Farm,  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  passed 
ness.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  study  and  agricultural  la- 
readiness  of  his  legal  attainments,  the  clearness  bor ;  after  which,  attracted  by  the  cultivated  and 
and  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  the  vigor-  intellectual  society  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  whose 
ons  grasp  of  his  logic.  Upon  the  death  of  the  circle  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  were 
late  Judge  Woodbury,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  included,  Mr.  Curtis,  with  his  brother,  spent  18 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  months  there,  living  with  a  farmer,  and  both 
September,  1861.  This  office  he  held  till  the  taking  part  regularly  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
autumn  of  1857,  when  he  resigned  it.  Since  the  farm ;  and  then  6  months  in  tilling  a  small 
his  retirement  from  the  bench,  he  has  resumed  piece  of  land  on  their  own  account.  In  1846 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston.  Few  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and  after  a  year  in 
distinguished  lawyers  in  our  country  have  devot-  Italy  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  ho 
ed  themselves  so  exclusively  to  their  profession  remained  a  few  months,  and  witnessed  the  rev- 
as  Judge  Curtis.  He  was  for  one  or  two  years  olutionary  scenes  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1848.  The  2  subsequent  years  he  spent  chiefly 
Massachusetts,  but  has  taken  very  little  part  in  in  travel  through  central  and  southern  Europe, 
politics. — George  Tioenor,  an  American  law-  and  in  E^mt  and  Syria.  In  1850  he  returned 
yer  and  juridical  author,  younger  brother  of  the  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
preceding,  born  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  year  published  his  first  book,  the  "  Nile  Notes 
1812,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  of  aUowadji.''  He  soon  after  joined  the  edito- 
1882.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  rial  staff  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  and  in  the 
has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  summer  of  1851  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  that 
the  law  in  Boston.  He  has  made  several  val-  journal  from  various  watering  places,  which 
nable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  pro-  were  afterward  collected  in  a  volume,  under 
fession.  He  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  the  the  title  of  "  Lotus  Eating."  His  second  book, 
"  Rights  aod  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen "  however,  was  the  "  Howadji  in  Syria,"  publish- 
(1844) ;  on  the  "  Law  of  Copyright "  (1847) ;  ed  in  1852.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  "  Putnam's 
and  on  the  "Law  of  Patents"  (1849).  These  Monthly"  was  commenced  in  New  York,  of 
are  all  works  of  acknowledged  merit.  He  has  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  original  edi- 
also  compiled  a  volume  of  "Equity  Precedents,"  tors,  and  with  which  he  continued  connected 
a  digest  of  English  and  American  admiralty  de-  till  the  magazine  was  merged  in  another,  and 
cisions,  and  2  vols,  of  the  series  of  digests  of  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  "  Prue  and  I,"  which 
the  reports  of  the  United  States,  published  by  was  published  in  1856,  was  made  up  from  some 
Little,  Brown,  and  co.,  were  prepared  by  him.  of  his  contributions  to  that  periodical.  The 
He  has  also  published  (1854)  the  first  volume  second  publishers  of  "Putnam^s  Monthly"  were 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Commentaries  on  the  Ju-  Dix,  Edwards,  and  oo.,  and  in  this  house  Mr. 
risprudence.  Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdic-  Curtis  was  a  silent  partner,  pecuniarily  respon- 
tion  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,"  siblo,  but  taking  no  part  in  its  commercial  man- 
which  was  highly  commended  by  Chief  Justice  agemcnt.  In  the  spring  of  1857  the  house 
Taney.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  was  found  to  be  insolvent,  and  he  then,  in 
known  is  a  "  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  connection  with  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  been  its 
and  Adoplion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  printer,  assumed  its  assets  and  liabilities,  in  the 
States,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  publish-  nope  of  saving  the  creditors  from  loss.  The  at- 
ed  in  1855,  and  the  second  in  1858.  This  is  a  tempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  compelled 
work  of  careful  and  patient  research,  candid  in  a  few  months  to  abandon  an  enterprise  in 
political  judgment^  and  great  clearness  of  style,  which  his  private  fortune  had  been  entirely 
Mr.  Curtis  served  for  2  or  8  years  as  a  member  sunk.  A^  a  lyceum  lecturer,  upon  which  field 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  of  labor  Mr.  Curtis  entered  in  1858,  he  has  met 
bat  he  has  allowed  politics  to  interfere  but  lit-  with  great  success.  He  delivered  a  poem  at 
tie  with  the  labors  of  his  profession,  and  his  the  aniversityofRochester  in  1853,  and  another 
historical  and  constitutional  investigations.  before  a  society  in  Brown  university  the  year 

CURTIS,  George   William,  an   American  following.    His  orations  on  similar  occasions 

author,  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  24, 1824.  haye  been  numerous.    In  the  presidential  can- 

His  father,  George  Curtis,  was  firom  Worcester,  yass  of  1866  he  enlisted  with  great  zeal  as  a 

ICaaa;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  pubtioqieakeroabebalf  of  the  republican  party. 
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In  the  winter  of  1858  he  appeared  as  the  ad-  censors,  chief  adiles,  the  flamen  diaHfl^  and  thote 

Tocato  of  tlio  rights  of  woman,  in  a  lecture  en-  deputed  by  the  dictator  to  act  nnder  himseU 

titled  ^^  Fair  Play  for  Women."    To  the  current  In  the  times  of  the  empire  this  honor  was  grmnt* 

literature  of  the  day  he  has  been  a  constant  con-  ed  to  others.    The  magistrates  entitled  to  ue 

tribntor  since  1853,  through  *^  Harper^s  Month-  this  chair  were  called  cnrnle  magistrates,  and 

ly,"  as  well  as  through  ^^Putnam^s  Monthly,*^  when  they  went  to  oonncil,  the  chair  was  borne 

as  long  as  it  cxbted,  and  through  *^  Harper's  on  a  chariot  (eurrus)y  whence  its  name.    At 

Weekly/^  newspaper,  since  the  autumn  of  1857.  first  it  was  only  adorned  with  ivory,  bat  in  later 

CURTIUS,  Ekxst,  a  German  philologbt  and  times  it  was  overlaid  with  gold, 

archsaologist,  born  in  LQbeck,  Sept.  2,  1814,  CURVE,  or  OubvxdLinb,  in  geometry,  a  Una 

became  professor  in  Berlin  in  1848,  was  tutor  which  continually  and  continnonsly  changes  iti 

of  Frederic  William,  the  son  of  the  present  re-  direction.    In  the  higher  geometry,  a  cnrve  is  a 

gent  of  Prussia,  until  1850,  and  appointed  in  linein  which  the  coordinates  of  each  point  folfil 

1856  professor  in  Gdttingen,  as  successor  of  the  same  laws.    The  circumference  of  a  circle  ii 

the  famous  Ilermmn.    He  has  written  largely  the  simplest  of  all  curves.    The  laws  whidieadl 

on  Grecian  antiquities.    Among  his  more  re-  point  in  it  most  obey  are  Tarions.    One  is  that 

cent  works  is   Die  lonier  tor  der  lonuchen  each  point  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre; 

Wandtrung  (1855). — ^His  brother,  Gboro,  born  another  that  each  part  of  the  line  is  equally 

April  16,  1820,  officiating  since  1851  as  profes-  curved,  &c.    The  circle  is  taken  as  the  measors 

sor  in  Prague,  has  written  several  philological  of  curvature.    The  drde  which  would  exactly 

works,  including  a  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  fit  any  curve  at  any  point  is  called  the  eirde  of 

of  colleges  (2d  ed.  Prague,  1855).  curvature  at  that  pomt  and  its  radius,  the  r^ 

CURTIUb,  Mabous,  a  Roman  nero,  who  lived  dius  of  curvature.  A  law  by  which  this  radios 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.,  and  increases  and  diminishes  in  going  to  diffmnt 
who  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  himself  for  the  points  is  usually  considered  the  most  vital  lav 
good  of  his  country.  The  legend  which  relates  of  the  curve,  or  intrinsic  equation, 
this  event  is  in  substance  as  follows :  An  earth-  GURZON,  Paul  Alfred  de,  a  French  painfcH^ 
quake  once  happening  at  Rome,  a  large  portion  bom  Sept.  7,  1820.  He  excels  chiefly  in  land- 
of  the  area  of  the  forum  sank  down,  and  a  vast  scape  painting,  has  explored  the  Morea  in  coo- 
chasm  appeared  there.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  pany  with  Edmond  About  and  Charles  Gar- 
up  were  vain,  and  the  city  was  smitten  widi  nier,  and  has  executed  many  good  pictores,  et- 
consternation,  especially  as  the  haruspiccs  had  pecially  those  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and 
declared  that  it  could  only  be  filled  by  casting  the  ^ores  of  the  Cephissus,  which  were  fiivora- 
into  it  that  on  which  the  greatness  of  Rome  de-  bly  noticed  at  the  universal  exhibition  in  Firii 

S ended.    While  every  one  was  hesitating  and  in  1855.    He  also  received  a  second  medal  in 

onbting  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  haruspicial  1857. 

declaration,  the  heroic  Marcus  presented  himself,  CUSH,  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  m 

aud  proclaiming  tliat  Rome  contained  nothing  well  as  of  a  southern  region  of  the  scriptiiril 

more  indispensable  to  her  greatness  than  a  val-  world,  which  is  renderea  Ethiopia  by  the  Se|»- 

iant  citizen  fuUy  accoutred  for  battle,  he  offered  tuagint,  the  Ydgate,  and  by  almost  all  other 

himself  as  a  victim ;  and,  having  arrayed  himself  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Mohrenlmd^ 

in  complete  armor  and  mounted  his  war  horse,  or  land  of  the  blacks,  by  Luther.    There  can  be 

ho  galloped  into  the  abyss.  Then  the  earth  closed,  no  rational  doubt  that  Ethiopia,  in  its  more  cook 

the  chasm  vanished,  and  the  forum  resumed  its  mon  and  limited  sense,  was  designated  by  that 

wonted  aspect.    But  the  place  of  the  chasm,  appellation  in  Hebrew,  though  Bochart  has  con- 

and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Marcus,  was  ever  after  tended  for  its  meaning  exdnsively  aontbem 

called  Locum  Curtius.    Other  versions  of  the  Arabia.   Ezekicl  (xxix.  10)  speaks  of  it  as  lying 

legend  arc  given  by  different*  authors,  but  the  beyond  Syene,  which  perfeoUy  agrees  with  tbt 

above  has  obtained  the  greatest  currency.  classical  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  Efhi(K 

CURTIUS,  RuFus  QuiNTus,  the  Roman  his-  pia;  Mizraim  (Egypt)  and  Cush  are  often  oon- 

torion  of  Alexander  the  Groat    Respecting  his  nected  by  the  prophets,  and  mentioned  togetiMT 

life  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  wo  have  no  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  81).  The  Cushites  appeff 

accurate  information.    Some  critics  moke  him  together  with  other  African  nations  in  histori* 

contemporary  with  Vespasian,  and  some  with  cal  relations;  their  black  complexion  is  allndsd 

Constantine,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former  to  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  Mbhna.    Bit 

are  nearer  the  truth.    Tlie  history  of  Curtius  whether  Cush  did  or  did  not  include  any  otbsr 

is  entitled  De  JRebus  Oestis  Alexandri  Magni.  region  in  the  world  known  to  the  Hebrew^ 

It  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  but  the  first  especially  southern  Arabia,  is  a  question  which 

2  have  perished,  and  the  8  that  remain  are  not  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  ethnological  oontnh 

by  any  means  perfect.    It  is  not  a  good  his-  vorsy.    Michoelis  and  a  number  of  other  critiei 

torical  authority.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  defend  the  afiirmative.    Gesenius  maintains  the 

Zumpt  (Berlin,  1849).  negative.    The  former  opinion  is  strengthened 

CURULE  CHAIR,  a  state  chair  among  the  by  a  number  of  scriptural  passages  in  wUdi 

ancient  Romans,  permission  to  use  which  was  Cush  appears  together  with  Arabian  tribes,  by 

a  mark  of  high  honor,  and  only  granted,  under  its  being  rendered  Arabia  in  the  Chaldee  para- 

the  republic,  to  the  dictator,  consols,  prstors,  phrase  of  Jonathan,  and  by  the  existeaoe  of  ft 
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tribe  called  Beni  Ohnsi  in  Yemen,  aooording  to  litioal  life  of  Mr.  Oosliing  commenced  in  1825, 
Niebuhr.  We  find,  beside,  the  land  of  Oush  com-  when  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  New- 
passed  by  the  river  Gihon  (Gren.  ii.  18),  and  Gosh  buryport  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachu- 
as  the  fiather  of  Kimrod,  who  foandea  empires  in  setts  legislature.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the 
Asia;  the  same  name  is  connected  by  Ezekiel  state  senate.  At  the  beginning  of  his  publio 
with  Elam  or  Susiana,  which  again  agrees  with  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  then  republican 
the  classical  names  of  Cissians  and  Cosss^ans  party.  In  1829  Mr.  Gushing  visited  Europe  on 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country,  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  remained  abroad  nearly 
and  with  its  modern  name,  Khusistan.  The  2  years.  The  fruits  of  this  tour  were  his  "  Kem- 
Himyarites,  an  ancient  people  of  southern  Ara-  iniscences  of  Spain,"  a  collection  of  miscellauies 
bia.  are  styled  by  Syrian  writers  both  Gushssans  published  in  1838,  which  indicated  a  minute  ac- 
ana  Ethiopians.  The  classical  term  Ethiopia,  quaintance  with  Spanish  history  and  literature. 
too,  comprised  many  distant  and  distinct  na-  To  tins  succeeded,  in  the  same  year,  his  elabo- 
tions,  having  in  common  only  their  sun-burnt  rate  and  learned  ^'  Historical  and  Political  Re- 
complexion.  Homer  calls  them**  a  divided  race,  view"  of  the  revolution  of  Three  Days  in 
the  last  of  men,  some  of  them  at  the  extreme  France,  and  of  the  consequent  events  in  other 
west,  and  others  at  the  extreme  east"  Strabo  European  nations.  A  portion  of  this  work, 
Bays  nearly  the  same.  Herodotus  speaks  of  an  which  was  issued  in  2  volumes,  had  previously 
eastern  or  Asiatic,  and  a  western  or  African  appeared  in  the  **  American  Annual  Register." 
Ethiopia.  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  latest  eth-  In  1888  Mr.  Gushing  resumed  political  life,  and 
nological  and  biblical  scholars  is,  therefore,  that  was  again  elected  a  representative  from  Newbu- 
Onsh  in  its  limited  meaning  designates  Ethiopia,  lyport  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  which 
bat  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  Asiatic  re-  position  he  continued  2  years.  In  1885  he  was 
gions  situated  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  elected  from  the  Essex  north  district  of  Massa- 
ocean,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Hamitic  chusetts  a  representative  to  congress,  in  which 
family.  **  Recent  linguistic  discovery,"  says  body  he  served  for  4  consecutive  terms.  Having 
George  Bawlinson  (**  Translation  of  Herodotus,"  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  presiden- 
book  1.  essay  xi.),  *^  tends  to  show  that  a  Gush-  cy,  Mr.  Gushing  thenceforward,  until  the  admin- 
ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  earliest  times  ex-  istration  of  President  Tyler,  remained  a  member 
tend  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean  of  the  whig  party.  At  that  time,  however,  in 
from  Abyssinia  to  India.  The  whole  peninsula  company  with  Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia  and  others, 
of  India  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  this  character,  abandoning  his  former  political  associates,  he 
before  the  influx  of  the  Aryans ;  it  extendea  supported  the  administration,  and  has  ever  since 
from  the  Indus  along  the  sea-coast  through  the  been  connected  with  the  democratic  party.  His 
modern  Beloochistan  and  Kerman,  which  was  congressionid  career  was  distio'guished  by  un- 
the  proper  country  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians;  usual  application  to  publio  service,  as  well  as  by 
the  cities  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  eloquence  and  parliamentary  accomplishments 
gulf  are  shown  by  the  brick  inscriptions  found  of  a  high  order.  His  influence  was  felt,  not  less 
among  their  ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  race ;  in  the  hibors  and  deliberations  of  the  committee 
it  was  dominant  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  room,  than  in  the  debates  of  the  house,  as  is  at- 
nntil  overpowered  in  the  one  country  by  Aryan,  tested  by  the  numerous  and  voluminous  reports 
in  the  other  by  Semitic  intrusion ;  it  can  be  which  he  had  occasion  to  prepare  and  submit 
traced,  both  by  dialect  and  tradition,  throughout  for  its  legi^ative  action.  In  1848  President 
the  whole  south  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  Tyler  nominated  Mr.  Gushing  as  secretary  of 
and  it  still  existe  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  Ian*  the  treasury,  but  the  nomination  was  rejected 
gnage  of  the  principal  tribe  (the  Galla)  furnishes,  by  the  senate.  The  appointment  of  commission- 
it  is  thought,  a  clue  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  er  to  Ghina  was  then  tendered  him,  and  in  the 
of  Susiana  and  Elymais,  which  date  from  a  pe-  summer  of  1848  he  proceeded  to  that  country, 
riod  probably  a  thousand  years  before  our  era."  In  1844  he  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  the 
GUSHING,  Galeb,  an  American  stetesman  U.  S.  government  with  the  emperor  of  Ghina. 
and  jurist,  born  in  Salisbury,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  in  On  his  return  home  he  was  again  elected  to  rep- 
Jan.  1800.  He  belongs  to  an  old  colonial  fam-  resent  Newburyport  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
ilv,  which  has  been  largely  represented  in  offices  during  the  session  of  1847  became  conspicuous 
of  public  service.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  grad-  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Mexican  war,  a  measure 
nated  at  Harvard  college,  and  for  nearly  2  years  not  at  ^1  favored  by  a  m^ority  of  the  people  of 
sabeeqnent  performed  the  duties  of  tutor  of  Hie  state.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to  equip 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that  in-  the  Ma^achusetts  regiment  of  volunteers  hav- 
stitation.  Meanwhile  he  entered  upon  the  study  ing  been  defeated  in  the  legislature,  Mr.  Gushing 
of  law,  and  after  the  unusual  preparatory  period  furnished  ^e  requisite  sum  from  his  own  means. 
of  6  years,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  commeno-  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
ing  practice  at  Newburyport.  Although  he  at-  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  accompanied  it  to  tlie 
tamed  high  professioniu  success,  he  continued  Rio  Grande  in  Mexico.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
toglTe  a  part  of  his  attention  to  Uterary  studies,  at  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  was  attached  to 
aiig  became  |Nrominent  among  the  contributors  the  army  under  command  of  Qen.  Taylor,  he 

Ax       can  Review,"  by  his  pa-  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier-generaL 

Aud  legal  topics.    The  po-  Daring  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  8  officers  oqh- 
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Btitntinio;  the  board  of  inqnirj  for  the  investiga-  bench  of  Suffolk  co^  where  he  had  filled  the  of- 

tion  of  the  charges  against  Generals  Scott,  Pil-  fice  of  Judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 

low,  and  Worth.    In  1847,  while  still  in  Mexico,  of  probate,  and  was  elected  lientenant-govemor, 

he  was  nominated  by  the  democratic  party  of  a  station  which  he  retiuned  until  his  death. 

Massachusetts  as  its  candidate  for  governor,  but  GUSHING,  William,  LL.D^   an  American 

was  defeated.    In  1850,  for  the  6th  time,  he  rep-  jurist,  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  March,  1733, 

resented  Newburyport  in  the  legislature  of  his  aied  in  1810.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 

native  state,  where  be  was  active  in  opposing  the  college  in  1751,  and  in  1772  succeeded  his  ia- 

election  of  Mr.  Gharlcs  Sumner  as  U.  8.  senator,  ther,  John  Gushing,  as  justice  of  the  superior 

and  tlio  coalition  between  the  free-soil  and  dem-  court  of  Massachusetts.    He  became  chief  jos- 

ocratic  parties.    In  1850  he  was  elected  as  the  tice  5  years  later,  and  on  tlie  organization  of  the 

first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newburyport,  and  in  federal  government  in  1789  was  raised  byPrea- 

tlie  year  following  was  reelected  for  a  second  dent  Washington  to  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  sa- 

term.    In  1S52  Mr.  Gushing  was  appointed  a  premo  court 

justice  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  a  GUSHMAN,  GHABLOTTBSAUNDEBafanAmer- 
position  whirh  he  filledwith  marked  abilityun-  lean  actress,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  23, 
til  March,  1853,  when  he  was  invited  by  Pres-  1816,  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  5  children  by  a  2d 
idont  Pierce  to  fill  the  olTice  of  U.  S.  attorney-  marriage.  In  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
general,  from  which  he  retired,  March  4,  1857.  her  father  she  was  called  upon  at  the  age  of  12 
Notwitiistanding  the  number  and  complexity  to  contribute  tg  the  family  support.  Possessing  a 
of  novel  (jucstions  (arising  partly  from  the  ex-  fine  voice  and  much  musical  taste,  she  had  al- 
pansion  of  the  national  domain)  submitted  for  ready  acquired  some  local  reputation  as  a  to- 
the  attorney-geiicrars  consideration,  the  duties  calist,  when  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  a  con- 
of  the  olfice  wore  never,  on  the  whole,  more  cert  with  Mrs.  Wood,  who  declared  her  voice 
thoroughly  and  ably  performed  than  by  Mr.  to  be  the  finest  contralto  she  had  ever  heard. 
Gushing.  Tlio  opinions  given  by  him  as  legal  and  advised  her  to  cultivate  it  for  the  stage. 
adviser  to  the  cabinet  have  been  published,  and  Against  the  advice  and  wishes  of  her  fncDds 
although  more  vohinunous  and  covering  a  more  she  resolved  to  adopt  this  course,  and  made  her 
extended  variety  of  topics,  they  are  in  no  respect  debut  at  the  Tremont  theatre,  Beaton,  April  18, 
surpassed  hy  those  of  his  otHcinl  predecessors.  1835,  as  the  Gountess,  in  the  English  adapta- 
In  1857,  1858,  and  1859  he  again  served  in  the  tion  of  Mozart's  Noxze  di  IHgaro,  Her  snccesB 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  his  was  such  that  an  engagement  was  procnred  for 
speeches  in  congress  and  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Gushing  her  to  sing  in  English  opera  at  New  Orleans. 
has  dolivoretl  many  addresses  on  occasions  of  Scarcely  had  she  arrived  there  when  her  voice 
literary  and  political  festivity,  and  is  the  author  failed  her  under  the  effect  of  a  sudden  diange 
of  various  published  letters,  elaborately  discuss-  of  climate  and  of  an  unwise  attempt  to  convert 
ing  the  iH)litical  questions  of  the  time.  it  into  an  available  soprano.    In  this  emergency 

GUSlllNG,  LrniER  Steakns,  an  American  slio  resolved  to  become  an  actress,  and  under 
lurist,  lu^rn  in  Lunenburg,  Ma:!is.,  June  22, 1803,  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Barton,  an  actor  who  proved 
died  in  I  Boston,  June  22, 1850.  lie  became  clerk  a  sincere  friend,  studied  the  part  of  Lady  Mac- 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in  beth,  in  which  to  the  surprise  of  all  she  made 
18:i2,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  her  appearance  with  complete  succeea.  The 
1844,  and  alter  4  years  on  the  bench  became  piece  was  rei)eated  many  nights,  and  she  re- 
reporter  to  the  supreme  court.  In  the  last  turned  to  New  York  with  considerable  repnta- 
capacity  he  published  8  vols,  of  reports.  He  tion  for  histrionic  ability.  She  accepted  a  8 
was  a  leading  editor  for  st>me  years  oftho"  Jurist  years'  engagement  at  the  Bowery  theatre,  but 
and  Law  M;u;azine,*'  and  lotV  several  able  works  after  performing  a  week  to  large  audiences,  she 
on  jurisprudence,  including  **  Kules  of  Proceeil-  was  prostrated  by  fever,  the  result  of  over* 
ings  and  debates  in  l)eliberative  Assemblies ''  excitement  and  exertion,  and  during  her  iUness 
(liSnio.  1^54);  "lutrixluction  to  the  Study  of  the  theatre,  and  with  it  her  entire  theatrical 
Roman  1  jiw  *'  (12mo.  1S54) :  **  Law  and  I*ractioe  wardrobe,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  an  in* 
of  lA^pslativo  Assemblies  in  the  United  States"  terval  of  several  months  she  accepted  an  en- 
(8vo.  1855).  gagement  as  stock  actress  in  the  Park  theatre, 

GUSIIIXCJ,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  lieutenant -gov-  and  for  3  years  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of 

emor  i  f  Massachus«.tts,  Itorn  in  I^\<ton  in  1725,  parts,  thus  perfecting  herself  in  stage  businev 

died  Feb.  10. 17S8.     lie  represented  the  city  of  and  acquiring  the  versatility  for  M'hich  she  after* 

Bi'^ton  in  tlie  goneral  court,  Wcame  speaker  of  ward  became  distinguished.  During  this  period 

that  IhkIv  in  ITO^*.  and  so  warmly  osp<.>u<o«l  the  she  assisted  her  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Merriman, 

cause  of  hi^  country  in  the  disputes  with  Great  Wtter  known  as  Miss  Susan  W.  Goshman,  to 

Britain  that  Hr.  Jo!ins<>n,  in  his  **  Taxation  No  make  her  dtbut  on  the  stage,  and  afterward  ap- 

Tyranny,"  made  this  remark :  "  One  object  of  peared  with  her  for  several  seasons  at  Philadel- 

tlie  Americans  is  said  to  U-,  to  adorn  the  brows  phia  and  New  York.     For  the  purpose  of  en- 

of  Mr.  Cu>liing  with  a  diadem."    Ho  was  a  couraping  and  impn^ving  the  young  actress,  and 

membi-r  of  tlie  1st  and  2x1  oonpvsses,  and  after-  of  obtaining  for  her  prominent  female  charao- 

ward  of  the  council  of  his  own  state.    On  the  ters.  Miss  Cushman  was  aci'ustomed  to  take  the 

adoption  of  the  present  constitution  he  left  the  chief  male  i^arta  in  the  plays  in  which  her  dster 
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appeared.     In   this  manner  thej  perfonned  ster),  and  a  patent  was  finally  obtained  in  tbe 

in  "  London  Assurance"  in  New  York  for  up-  name  of  John  Wincob,  which,  however,  was  not 

ward  of  90  nights;  and  for  one  season  in  Phila-  used,  as  that  person  did  not  emigrate.    In  1620 

delphia  they  played  all  the  principal  charao-  be  was  despatched  the  4th  time  to  London,  with 

ters.    Miss  Cnshman  afterward  nnaertook  the  Carver  and  Martin  as  his  associates,  to  receive 

direction  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres,  money  and  provide  for  their  embarkation.   The 

which  she  retained  nntil  invited  by  Mr.  Mac-  "Merchant  Adventurers  "of  London  now  began 

ready  in  1844  to  accompany  him  on  a  profes-  to  withdraw  their  means  and  promises,  and  in- 

aional  tour  in  the  northern  states,  in  the  course  sisted  upon  two  stringent  alterations  in  the  terms 

of  which  she  undertook  the  higher  range  of  tra-  of  their  contract  previously  agreed  upon  with 

gic  parts  with  great  success.    In  1845  she  went  his  associate.     Oushman  assented  to  them,  a 

toEngland,  and,  unknown  and  unheralded,  made  step  which  gave  temporary  dissatisfaction  to 

her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience,  many  of  his  friends,  though  they  afterward  per- 

atthe  Princesses  theatre,  as  Bianca,in  Milman^s  ceived  that  it  saved  the  expedition  and  their 

tragedy  of  "  Fazio."    Her  reception  was  en-  ventures  in  it  from  utter  failure.    He  procured 

thusiastic,  and  for  84  nights  she  appeared  in  a  the  Mayflower,  a  pilot,  &c.,  and  finally  sailed  in 

Tariety  of  characters,  including  Lady  Macbeth,  her,  as  "  assistant  governor  "  to  the  passengers, 

Julia  in  the  ^  Hunchback,"  Mrs.  Haller,  Bea-  from  Southampton,  Aug.  5,  1620,  in  company 

trice.  Lady  Teazle,  Rosalind,  and  Juliana  in  the  with  the  Speedwell.    Eight  days  out,  the  Speed- 

*'  Honeymoon."    Her  sister  having  joined  her,  well  proving  leaky,  both  vessels  put  into  Dart- 

they  acted  together  for  several  years  at  the  moutn  for  repairs,  and  remained  there  8  days. 

Haymarket  theatre  in  London  and  in  the  chief  They  took  their  2d  departure  Aug.  21,  and  in  8 

provincial  towns  of  Great  Britain.  In  1849  she  days  the  Speedwell  was  reported  leaking  again ; 

revisited  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition  to  both  vessels  then  put  into  Plymouth,  when  the 

her  ordinary  characters,  assumed  that  of  Meg  Speedwell  was  dismissed  as  nnseaworthy^^  and 

Merrilies,  in  the  play  of  "  Guy  Mannering" — a  her  company  compelled  to  remain.    Mr.  Oush- 

striking  personation,  and  one  which  she  may  man  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  those  left 

be  said  to  have  created.    After  another  profes-  ashore,  and  followed  in  the  next  vessel,  the  For- 

Bional  tour  in  England  she  returned  to  America,  tune,  65  tons,  bringing  most  of  them  and  others, 

and  having  accumulated  a  fortune  by  her  pro-  and  reaching  New  Plymouth,  Nov.  9, 1621,  On 

fession,  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  American  Dec.  12  he  preached  in  the  "common  house'' 

stage.    She  subsequently  acted  a  round  of  en-  of  the  little  colony  the  first  sermon  in  America 

gagements  in  England,  and  appeared  again  in  that  was  printed :  "  On  the  Sin  and  Danger  of 

the  United  States  in  1857  ana  *68,  after  which  Self-Love  " — a  practical,  far-seeing  discourse, 

she  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  had  previous-  abounding  in  wisdom,  and  enriched  with  very 

ly  resided.    As  an  actress,  particularly  in  the  many  illustrations  and  examples  drawn  from 

higher  walks  of  the  serious  drama,  Miss  Gush-  sacred  history,  evidently  written  to  allay  any 

man  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  living,  and  dissatisfaction  that  might  have  been  apprehena- 

in  her  Shakespearean  characters  is  distinguished  ed  among  the  colonists.    He  sailed  for  England 

for  a  riffid  adherence  to  the  letter  as  weU  as  the  the  next  day,in  the  same  vessel  by  which  he  came, 

spirit  of  the  text. — Her  sister  Susan,  who  attain-  which  was  captured  by  the  French,  plundered, 

ed  considerable  popularity  in  such  parts  as  Ophe-  and  detained  2  weeks  on  their  coast.    After  his 

lia,  Juliet  (which  she  acted  to  her  sister's  Romeo  arrival  he  wrote  and  published  an  eloquent  vin- 

for*upward  of  200  nights  in  England),  Olivia,  &c.,  dication  of  the  colonial  enterprise,  and  appeal 

was  married  in  March,  1848,  to  Dr.  James  S.  for  Christian  missions  to  the  American  Indians; 

Hnspratt  of  Liverpool,  where  she  now  resides,  which  was  the  first  published  argument  for  Eng- 

CUSHMAN.    I.  RoBEBT,  one  of  the  founders  lish  emigration  to  this  country.  He  continued  to 

of  Plymouth  colony,  bom  in  England  about  reside  in  London,  acting  as  agent  for  the  colo- 

1580,  died  itf  1625.    lie  joined  the  nonconform-  nists.    In  1623,  he  with  Edward  Winslow,  en- 

ist  exiles  at  Leyden,  and  in  1617  was  sent  by  voy  from  New  Plymouth,  procured  from  King 

them  to  London  with  John  Carver,  as  their  James,  through  Lord  Sheffield,  a  charter  for  ter- 

agent  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  company  ritory  on  Cape  Ann.    Early  in  1625,  while  pre« 

Ibr  leave  to  settle  within  their  domain  in  North  paring  to  emigrate  thither  by  the  next  ship,  to 

America,  and  to  petition  King  James  for  "  liberty  join  his  son,  and  make  New  Plymouth  his  per- 

of  oonscience  there."     Not  gaining  th^  last  manent  residence,  he  died.    H.  Thomas,  son  of 

point,  which  was  the  chief  desire  of  the  exiles,  the  foregoing,  bom  in  England  in  1608,  died  at 

he  returned  to  Leyden,  after  an  absence  of  about  Plymouth,  Dec.  11,  1691.    He  came  with  his 

6  months.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  father  to  New  Plymouth  in  the  Fortune,  Nov. 

he,  with  the   same  colleague,  was  again  de-  9,  1621,  and  was  left  in  the  oare  of  Gov.  Brad- 

spatched  with  written  terms  from  the  Leyden  ford,  in  whose  family  he  lived  till  manhood. 

Congregational  church,  but  gained  no  better  re-  He  married  Mary,  8d  child  of  Isaac  Allerton, 

salt,  for  the  company  was  now  distracted  by  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Mayflower 

dissensions  among  its  officers,  so  that  *'  no  busi-  passengers,  and  who  died  in  1699,  aged  90.  His 

ness  could  well  go  forward."    In  1619  Mr.  lifeand  death  are  best  depicted  in  the  following- 

Oushman  was  sent  tbe'Sd  time  on  the  same  extract  from  the  Plymouth  1st  church  records, 

embassy  (associated  with  Elder  William  Brew-  vol.  i. : 
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"i«9i.  itniewed  God  to  seixe  noon  our  pood  Elder,  Mr.  Victoria  siDce  1847,  bom  in  London  in  1794, 

Thomas  Cushman,  by  slcknosa,  and  in  this  year  to  Uke  him  -^--.^   :-  fUr,  «rmv  nnrlpr  Wellinirton   And  wim 

from  us.    He  was  chosen  and  ordained  Klder  of  thU  Church,  Bervca  m  ine  army  unuer  n  euingU)!!,  ana  was 

April  6, 1649:  he  was  ncere  48  yeares  In  his  office,  his  sick-  for  several   years,  UDtU  1832,  a  member  Of  tll6 

nease  lasted  about  eleven  weeks  ;  ho  had  bin  a  rich  ble-ssing  honse  of  COmmonS. 

to  this  church  scores  of  years,  he  was  grave,  sober,  holy  and  rrrcTlxn?       T     A  ,* .  %*  T>wt»  wn»»    o^nmf   A^    * 

temperate,  very  studious  and  solicitous  for  the  peace  and  pros-  vLolliN-t.      1.   iiDAM  iHILIPPK,  COuub  ae,  a 

perity  of  the  church,  and  to  prevent  and  healo  all  breaches:  FreDOh  ireneral,  bom  in  HetZ.  Feb.  4, 1740,  ffQll* 

Ho  dyed,  December  11,  nearo  the  end  of  the  84th  y care  of  i^-,;„«j    <_    "D^Jio      An«*    OQ    ^Ttqji       Vf^    m^^v^A 

his  life;  hecemberl6:  was  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation  for  lotmed    in    PanS,    Aug.  29,   1798.      He    Served 

bis  death,— the  Pastor  proved  and  preached.    Mr.  Arnold  with  distinction  in  the  7  years  war,  and  m  the 

and  the  Pastor's  2  sons  assfsted  in  prayer;  much  of  God's  American  war  of  independence  Under  Wash- 

Eresence  went  away  fh)m  this  church  when  this  blessed  pll-  f*'"^*  »^.o»a   »» "V .         \  ^*v4^*.%*w^*^                       •» 

ir  was  removed.  mgton.    On  his  retum  to  France  he  was  ap- 

"Aliberalcontrlbutlon  was  made  that  fast  day  for  the  El-  pointed  ffOVemor  of  Toulon,  and  in  1789  was 

der's  widow,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  great  services  to  i,^^*.^,!  uL.  ♦!,«  .«^u;i:4-»  ^rT^.«»:n/v  »,,  A^w^^*,, 

tho  church  whilst  living.  elected  by  the  nobUity  of  Lorraine  as  deputy 

'*  August  7,  iTi5i  A  contribution  was  moved  and  made,  to  the  states-geueraL    He  was  a  partisan  of 

both  by  tho  church  and  congregation,  to  defl-ay  the  expense  xi^    rAvnlntinn     hnt    hift    nnhln    hirlh    And    ah- 

ofOrave  Stones  sett  upon  thSg^veo/that  worthy  and  Ssoftil  tUe    revolution,    DUl    BW    nODie    Dirin    aUQ    as- 

servantofOod,  Elder  Thomas  Cushman;  tho  wholo  congre-  SOCiatlOUS  With  the   nODlllty  made  nim   a  COD* 

gation  wero  very  forward  In  it"  gtant  object  of  suspiciou  to  the  republicans  of 

A  massive  granite  monument  to  the  memory  plebeian  origin.    He  returned  to  military  life, 

of  these  8  Cushmans  was  erected  at  Plymouth  and  was  in  June,  1792,  appointed  commander-in- 

by  their  numerous  descendants,  and  publicly  chief  of  the  French  army  on  the  lower  Rhine, 

consecrated,  Sept  16,  1858.  He  took  possession  of  Landau,  Spire,  Worms, 

OUSK,  a  fish  belonging  to  tho  cod  family  or  Mentz,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  but  snd- 

gadid(Py  and  to  tho  genus  broamius  (Cuv.),char-  denly  evacuated  the  German  towns,  and  with- 

acterized  by  an  elongated  body,  a  single  dorsal  drew  to  Alsace.    This  gave  umbrage  to  the 

fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  leaders  of  the  convention ;  but  he  succeeded  in 

fleshy  ventral  fins,  and  one  barbel  at  the  chin,  vindicating  himself,  and  received  the  command 

The  American  cusk,  which  is  considered  specifi-  of  the  northern  army.    However,  he  was  finally 

cally  distinct  from  the  European,  is  the  B.flaves-  accused  of  treason,  sentenced  to  death  on  Aug. 

ee7i8  (Lesuour);  tho  color  varies  from  brownish  28,  1793,  and  guillotined  on  tlie  following  day, 

with  yellowish  sides,  to  whitish  with  brownish  hut  asserted  to  the  last  his  loyalty  to  the  prin- 

patches ;  the  immature  fish  is  of  a  uniform  dark  ciples  of  the  revolution.    A  few  montlis  later, 

elate  color,  sometimes  with  transverse  yellow  his  son,  Renaud  Phiuppb,  his  aide-de-camp, 

bands ;  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  are  bor-  was  doomed  to  share  the  same  fate.    II.  Aa- 

dered  with  bluish  black,  and  edged  with  white ;  tolphe,  marquis  de,  grandson  of  Count  Adam, 

tiie  dorsal  and  anal  are  continued  to  the  base  of  born  in  Paris  in  1798,  died  at  his  chateau  of  St. 

the  tail.    The  length  of  the  fish  varies  from  2  Gratien,  near  Pan,  Sept  1857,  was  the  author  of 

to  8  feet  and  more,  one  of  the  first  dimensions  several  novels,  of  which  Romuald  and  Le  tnonds 

weighing  about  4  lbs. ;  it  is  taken  generally  comme  il  at  (the  former  of  a  religious,  and  the 

on  the  middle  bank,  with  the  hook,   by  the  latter  of  a  philosophical  tendency)  have  been 

deep  water  cod-fishers.    In  the  spring  it  is  seen  translated   into  German.    A  tragedy  of  his, 

in  Boston  market,  when  it  is  less  esteemed  than  Beatrix  Cenci^  disappeared  from  the  stage  $tUr 

cod,  but  in  the  winter  it  commands  a  higher  a  single  representation.    lie  travelled  exten- 

price ;  as  a  fresh  fish  it  is  considered  a  deli-  sively  on  the  continent,  in  England  and  Roflsia, 

cacy,  and  salted  is  generally  preferred  to  cod.  and  published  8  works  of  travels,  of  which  that 

It  is  found  along  tho  shore  of  tho  British  prov-  on  Russia,  La  Ru9$U  en  1839,  achieved  the 

inces,  and  even  to  high  latitudes.  The  European  greatest  popularity.    It  is  written  in  a  Bome- 

species,  B.  vulgaris  (Cuv.),  called  torsk  or  tusk,  what  flippant,  but  entertaining,  and  in  many 

is  also  a  northern  fish,  occurring  plentifully  respects  instructive  vein.    It  passed  throu^ 

among  the  Shetland  islands,  where  it  forms  a  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Kngliih 

considerable  article  of  trade ;  it  is  caught,  salt-  and  German.                                  * 

ed,  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  cod ;  it  is  CUSTIS,  Geosgb  WAsniNOTOX  Pabkx,  the 

common  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  adopted  son  of  George  Washington,  born  at 

the  Faroe  islands.    It  resembles  very  much  tho  Mount  Airy,  Md.,  in  April,  1781,  died  at  Ar- 

B,  Jlatescens^  and  the  two  are  considered  by  lington  house,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Oct.  10,  1857. 

some  as  varieties  of  ono  species.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  John  Parke  Cot* 

CUSP  (Lat.  cuspisy  a  spoar-point),  in  astron-  tis,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  her  first  hna- 

omy,  a  horn  or  point  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  band,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. Washin^n  at 

otiier  luminary.    In  geometry,  it  denotes  the  the  siege  of  Yorktown.    John  Parke  Custia  died 

point  or  comer  in  which  two  branches  of  the  at  Eltham,  Md.,  of  camp  fever,  just  after  the  for- 

samo  or  of  different  curves  meet.    In  architec-  render  of  Comwallis,  leaving  4  children,  the  % 

ture,  it  is  applied  to  the  spear-shaped  ornaments  youngest  of  whom  were  adopted  by  Washing* 

which  terminate  the  internal  curves  of  trcfoiled  ton.     George  Washington  Parke  Custia  wat 

and  quatrefoiled  Gothic  arch  windows.    In  as-  brought  up  at  Mount  Vernon,  subsequently  pnr- 

trology,  it  denotes  the  first  i)oint  of  each  of  the  sued  his  classical  studies  at  Princeton,  and  ra* 

12  houses  in  a  scheme  of  tlie  heavens.  maincd  a  member  of  Washington's  fanoily  until 

CUST,  SiB  EowAKD,  an  English  m^or-gen-  tlie  death  of  Mrs.  Washington  in  1802,  when  ba 

oral,  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Queen  went  to  reside  at  Arlington,  an  estate  of  IfOQ^ 
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acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  which  but  thongh  fall  of  eddies  it  is  tolerably  free  from 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  He  erected  rocks,  and  is  crossed  by  the  natives  at  all  sca- 
the mansion  known  as  Arlington  honse,  and  sons  without  fear. 

devoted  his  life  to  literary  and  agricultural  OUTOH  GUNDAVA,  a  province  in  the  N. 

pursuits.    After  1852,  when  his  sister  Eleanor  E.  of  Beloochistan,  bordering  on  Sinde  and 

Parke  Custis,  who  was  married  to  Mtgor  Law-  Afghanistan,   and  bounded  W.  by  the  Hala 

rence  Lewis,  died,  he  was  the  sole  surviving  mountains,  in  which  Is  the  famous  Bolan  pass, 

member  of  Washington's  family,  and  his  resi-  It  lies  between  lat.  27"  40'  and  29°  50'  N.,  long, 

dence  was  for  many  years  an  attractive  resort  67°  20'  and  69°  17'  E. ;  length  from  N.  too. 

on  account  of  the  many  interesting  relics  of  that  about  160  m.,  breadth  130  m. ;  area,  about 

family  which  it  contained.    Mr.  Custis  was  the  10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  100,000.    It  consists 

author  of  a  number  of  remarkable  orations,  of  mainly  of  a  vast  arid  plain,  little  cultivated,  but 

several  plays,  and  of  the  **  Recollections  of  Wash-  in  some  parts  thickly  peopled.    The  S.  E.  part 

ington,"  published  at  various  times  in  the  "  Na-  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Shikarpoor,  40  m. 

tional  Intelligencer,"  of  Washington.    He  was  in  extent,  the  soil  of  which  is  hardened  clay, 

fond  of  painting,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.    The  climate  is 

life  executed  a  number  of  pictures  of  revolution-  proverbially  sultry,  water  is  scarce,  and  the  chief 

ary  battles.     He  was  married  in  early  life  to  productions  are  bajra  and  Indian  millet. .  There 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  and  left  are  some  fertile  tracts,  however,  devoted  to  the 

a  daughter  and  several  grandchildren.  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  madder,  and  fruits. 

CUTCH,  or  CuTCH  Bhooj,  a  native  state  of  Capital,  Gundava. 
Hindostan,  under  the  political  superintendence  CUTHBERT,  a  saint  and  bishop  of  the  Eng- 
of  the  Bombay  government,  bounded  N.  W.  lish  church,  bom  near  Melrose,  probably  in  the 
and  N.  by  Sinde,  E.  by  the  Guicowar's  domin-  first  quarter  of  the  7th  century,  died  March  20, 
ions,  S.  by  the  peninsula  of  Cattywar  and  the  687,  which  day  is  observed  as  his  festival, 
gulf  of  Cutch,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Arabian  sea.  He  was  early  attracted  to  the  monastic  life  by 
it  lies  between  lat.  22''  47'  and  24°  40'  N.,  long,  the  virtues  of  St.  Aidan  and  his  pious  brethren, 
68°  26'  and  71°  45'  E.;  greatest  length  from  E.  and  was  constrained  by  a  timely  vision  to  join 
to  W.  205  m.,  breadth  110  m. ;  area,  exclusive  himself  to  the  fraternity.  In  664  he  was  chosen 
ofthe  great  saltraarsh  called  theRunn  of  Cutch.  prior  of  Melrose,  and  some  years  later  was 
which  covers  the  N.  part  of  the  territory,  and  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  monastery  of 
communicates  with  the  gulf,  6,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Lindisfame,  or  the  "  Holy  island,"  a  few  miles 
600,536.  The  Runn  is  160  m.  long  from  E.  to  S.  of  Berwick.  His  fondness  for  ascetic  prac- 
W.,  from  4  to  80  m.  wide,  and  about  7,000  sq.  tices  was  not  satisfied  by  the  comparative  ease 
m.  in  area,  including  several  islands.  During  and  indulgence  of  this  large  establishment,  and 
the  rainy  season  it  is  impassable  except  in  a  after  a  few  years  he  retired  to  the  lone  and  des- 
very  few  spots,  and  the  8.  part  of  the  state  be-  olate  isle  of  Fame,  where  he  might  enjoy  a 
comes  a  vast  island ;  but  as  the  waters  subside  life  of  solitude.  The  island  was  barren,  with- 
tolerable  pastures  appear  here  and  there,  and  out  wood  or  water ;  but  the  industry  of  the 
barren  sand  banks,  covered  with  saline  incrus-  hermit,  aided,  according  to  the  legend,  by  ro- 
tations, are  left  exposed.  The  rest  of  the  sur-  peated  miracles,  opened  springs,  awakened 
face  is  hilly,  and  exhibits  traces  of  volcanic  fertility,  and  covered  the  ground  with  fields  of 
action.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt,  and  grain.  The  fame  of  his  holiness  brought  to  him 
in  1819  a  severe  shock  was  experienced,  which  many  visitors,  among  them  Elfleda,  daughter 
destroyed  several  hundred  lives,  and  raised  an  of  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswy,  with  whom 
enormous  mound  of  sand  and  earth,  several  miles  he  usually  conversed  through  a  window  in  the 
in  extent,  while  a  corresponding  depression  took  wall,  not  stirring  out  of  his  cell.  For  the  pur- 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  With  the  exception  pose  of  more  effectual  isolation  he  dug  a  trench 
of  a  few  fertile  tracts,  the  country  is  generally  around  his  cabin.  But  he  was  compelled  at 
sterile^  and  almost  destitute  of  perennial  rivers,  last  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Northum- 
The  staple  agricultural  product  is  cotton,  beside  brian  king  and  church,  and  take  the  bishopric 
which  there  are  plantations  of  sugar  and  of  the  of  the  province  of  Lindisfame.  He  held  this 
eommon  grains  of  India.  Timber  is  scarce,  but  office  for  2  years,  when,  worn  out  by  labors  and 
there  are  valuable  minerals,  inclading  coal,  iron,  austerities,  he  died  in  the  island  of  Fame.  His 
and  alum.  Cutch  produces  excellent  horses,  a  body,  buried  at  his  request  in  the  monastery  of 
poor  breed  of  oxen,  and  numerous  sheep  and  Lindisfame,  was  exhumed  11  years  later,  when, 
goats.  Wild  asses  are  met  with  in  large  herds  according  to  Bede,  it  was  found  to  be  undecayed. 
near  the  Runn.  The  principal  towns  are  Bhooj,  The  Danish  invasion,  breaking  up  these  northern 
the  modem  capital,  and  Anjar.  The  dominant  convents,  dispersed  the  monks  over  all  the  north- 
race  is  a  Rigpoot  tribe,  formerly  noted  for  their  em  region.  The  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  found  a 
afanost  universal  practice  of  female  infanticide,  final  resting  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

CUTCH,  GiTLF  OF,  an  arm  of  the  Arabian  Wear,  and  a  convent,  cathedral,  and  city  were 

sea,  running  N.  N.  E.  between  Cutch  and  the  successively  built  around  them.    The  legends 

peninstda  of  Cattywar  (Cruzerat),  110  m.  long,  and  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  remained  for  ages  the 

tJuBi  86  m.  wide  at  the  entrance.    It  has  often  chief  treasure  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham.    He 

as  very  dangerous  to  navigation,  received  the  name  of  the  **  Thaumaturgus  of 
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Britain.'^  ^s  memory  was  venerated  for  many  jet  notwithstanding  these  ardnoos  labora,  ha 
centuries,  and  no  intercession  was  deemed  so  soon  became  noted  for  bis  scientific  taste  and 
powerful  by  the  peasantry  of  tbe  north  of  attmnments.    In  1781  he  was  elected  a  member 
England.    Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  shrine  of  the  American  academy,  and  in  the  yolome  of 
as  to  the  shrioe  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  memoirs  published  by  that  society  in  1785  will 
Diseases  of  the  eye  and  palsy  of  the  limbs  were  be  found  scientific  papers  from  his  pen,  bearing 
cured  by  the  sight  of  his  relics,  or  by  kneeling  the  following  titles :  "  On  the  Transit  of  Mer- 
at  his  tomb.  A  tooth  of  tlie  saint  was  preserved  cury  over  the  Sun,  Nov.  12,  1782;"  *'Onthe 
in  a  nunnery  in  Paris,  and  a  copy  of  John's  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  March  29. 1782,  and  of 
Gospel  in  MB.,  taken  from  Cuthbert's  coffin,  the  Sun  in  the  following  April  ;"*^Meteordogicid 
was  still  extant  in  tlie  last  century.    The  Ro-  Observations,  1781,  '82,  '83 ;"  *'An  Account  of 
man  Catholic  church  celebrates  on  Sept  4  the  some  of  the  Vegetable  Productions  natoraDy 
festival  of  the  translation  of  St.  Cuthbort's  relics  growing  in  this  part  of  America;"  and  in  the 
from  Lindisfame  to  Durham ;  in  some  parts  3d  volume  of  the  memoirs  appeared  "  Remarks 
of  tlie  region  of  Northumberland  the  day  is  still  on  a  Vegetable  and  Animal  Insect."   His  botan- 
observed  as  a  holiday. — St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  ical  paper  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Cuthbert  description  of  the  plants  of  New  England.    Dr. 
the  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bede,  Cutler  may  wdl  be  termed  the  pioneer  of  botany 
attended  him  in  his  lost  hours,  and  wrote  a  me-  in  that  region.    He  was  induced  to  porsne  this 
moir  of  his  life.    Another  Cuthbert  was  arch-  branch  of  science  by  casually  meeting  with  an 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  18  years  from  740  to  English  work  on  botany,   and  his  attention 
758.  being  thus  drawn  to  the  plants  growing  in  his 
CUTLER,  Manasseh,  an  American  clergy-  own  immediate  neighborhood,  he  examined  and 
man,  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  in  1744,  died  at  described  850  species  according  to  the  Linnsan 
naniilton»  Mass.,  July  28,  1823.    He  was  grad-  system.    In  the  preface  he  remarks  that  he  may 
nated  at  Yale  college  in  1765,  engaged  in  the  be  guilty  of  many  errors,  as  he  had  never  before 
whaling  business,  and  opened  a  store  at  Edgar-  that  year  (1784)  looked  at  plants  with  an  eye 
town,  on  Martha's  Vineyard.    While  thus  act-  to  their  scientific  arrangement.    During  the 
ively  employed,  he  still  continued  his  studies,  same  year  he,  with  6  others,  ascended  the  White 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  mountains ;  this  party  are  said  to  have  been  tbe 
in  1767,  and  pleaded  a  few  cases  in  the  court  of  first  white  men  who  ever  reached  the  summits 
common  picas.    But  this  profession  was  not  a  Dr.  Cutler  carried  up  instrnments,  and  computed 
congenial  one ;  he  cherished  a  preference  for  Mount  Washington  to  be  10,000  feet  a'bove  the 
the  ministry,  and  determined  to  prepare  him-  level  of  the  sea,  thus  giving  it  too  great  an  ele- 
self  for  it.    After  living  in  Edrartown  3  years,  vation.  With  Dr.  Peck's  assistance  he  prepared 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Dedham,  for  the  the  chapter  on  trees  and  plants  in  Dr.  ISelknap's 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies  with  "  History  of  New  Hampshire."    Owing  to  tne 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Balcli,  whose  daughter  he  had  difficult  and  uncertain  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
previously  married.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  close  of  the    revolutionarv  war.   Dr.  Cotler 
in  1770,  and  preached  6  months  as  a  candidate  at  thought  he  could  improve  nis  condition  by  re- 
the  Hamlet  parish,  then  a  part  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  moving  to  the  West,  then  a  wild  and  almost  nn- 
but  which  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  explored  part  of  the  union.    In  1786  a  number 
under  the  name  of  Hamilton  in  1793.    Over  of  officers  of  the  army  met  to  form  the  Ohio  com- 
this  parish  he  was  ordained,  Sept  11, 1771.  At  pany  for  the  purpose  ofhaving  their  bounty  lands 
that  period  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  located  together.    M^jor  Winthrop  Sargeant, 
and  Great  I^ritain  were  assuming  a  threatening  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  their  number,  was 
aspect,  and  he  watched  with  deep  interest  the  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cutler,  and  consulted  with 
approach  of  the  revolution.     When  the  news  him  about  the  proposed  colony ;  the  result  was 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  him,  he  made  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  company,  and 
a  short  and  stirring  address  to  tlie  minute  men  was  appointed  by  its  directors  an  agent  in  coo- 
mustered  in  Ipswich  on  that  occasion,  and  ac-  nection  with  Major  SargeanL  with  whom  in 
companied  them  on  horseback  to  Cambridge,  this  unexpected  capacity  Dr.  Cutler  visited  tbe 
coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  re-  seat  of  government,  and  made  a  contract  with 
treating  into  Boston.    Desirous  of  serving  his  the  proper  authorities  for  1,000,000  acres  of 
country  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  he  received  land  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river.    They  also 
a  commission,  Sept  1776,  as  chaplain  of  thercgi-  obtained  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  more,  as  an 
ment  commanded  by  Col.  E.  Francis,  under  allowance  for  bad  landa  and  incidental  charges. 
whom  and  Col.  Titcomb  he  served  a  year.    To-  By  order  of  the  directors  Dr.  Cutler,  on  his  re- 
ward the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  as  turn  home,  immediately  prepared  to  fit  out  an 
the  physician  of  the  Hamlet  parish  was  employ-  expedition   for   the  intended  settlement.    Ue 
ed  in  the  army,  and  the  people  left  destitute  of  had  a  large  wagon  built  and  covered  with  black 
medical  advice,  Mr.  Cutler  applied  himself  to  canvas,  on  which  were  painte<l  in  white  letters 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  For  several  the  wt)rds :  "  Ohio,  for  Marietta  on  the   Mna- 
years  he  administered  to  the  bodily  as  well  as  kiugum."    The  use  to  which  this  vehicle 


spiritual  maladies  of  his  fiock,  for  the  former    appropriated,  tlie  circumstances  under  which  it 
services  receiving  little  or  no  compensation ;    lefl  New  England  and  reached  that  thea  war- 
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cultivated  wilderness,  have  placed  this  ezplor-  inclnding  sharp  cutting  and  many  pointed  in- 
ing  wagon  historioallj  by  the  side  of  the  May-  stmments^  made  of  iron  and  steel,  as  knives, 
flower.  Forty-five  men  were  engaged  to  ac-  forks,  razors,  &c.  Instruments  of  Uiis  charao- 
oompany  it,  and  to  help  to  settle  and  defend  the  ter  were  made  in  ancient  times  of  various  hard 
new  country  for  the  space  of  3  years.  These  stones  like  flint ;  and  shells  also  are  still  used 
emigrants  started  from  Dr.  Cutler's  house,  Dec.  by  rude  nations  in  the  want  of  better  cutting 
1787 ;  they  were  well  armed,  and  fired  a  volley  instruments.  The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to 
as  a  salute  on  their  departure  from  his  door,  have  possessed  the  art  of  giving  a  hardiness  to 
Their  number  having  been  increased  to  60,  bronze,  which  adapted  it  to  purposes  for  which 
they  commenced  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  only  the  best  tempered  steel  is  now  found  suit- 
April  7,  1788,  under  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam.  In  able.  The  Greeks  also  employed  it  before  they 
the  further  discharge  of  his  agency  Dr.  Cutler  were  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  steel ; 
dtiurted  in  a  sulky  for  Ohio,  which  he  reached  but  these  they  appear  to  have  understood  in 
in  29  days  by  a  route  of  750  miles.  On  Aug.  the  time  of  Homer,  distinct  reference  being 
27.  1788,  he  performed  the  burial  service  for  a  made  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  process  of  temper- 
child  of  Mtgor  Cushin^,  the  first  funeral  that  ing  it.  Their  citations,  as  also  those  of  the 
occurred  among  the  whites  at  Marietta.  WhUe  Romans,  of  districts  famous  for  their  production 
there  he  examined  the  fortifications  and  mounda  of  iron,  might  still  be  correctly  repeated ;  yet 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  he  considered  were  the  ancient  swords  found  in  Hercmaneum  and 
the  work  of  a  nation  more  civilized  and  powerful  Pompeii,  the  surgical  and  other  cutting  instru- 
than  any  existing  tribe  of  Indians.  During  t^e  ments,  are  not  of  the  material,  ferrum,  always 
few  weeks  of  his  visit  at  the  West,  he  was  treat-  connected  by  the  Latin  writers  with  the  weapons 
ed  with  great  kindness,  and  hiffhly  honored;  but  named,  but  of  bronze.  The  manufacture  of  ar- 
he  felt  uiat  at  his  age  he  had  better  remain  in  ticles  of  cutlery  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
New  England,  and  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  Britons  at  as  early  a  period  certainly  as  the 
colony  which  he  was  in  a  great  measure  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  when  they  pos- 
means  of  founding.  In  1795  President  Wash-  sessed  broadswords,  scythes,  hooks,  and  spears, 
ington  tendered  to  him  a  commission  as  Judge  made  from  the  products  of  their  iron  mines. 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Ohio  territory,  Sheffield  was  a  noted  place  for  their  manufao- 
which  honor  he  declined.  He  was  ad^rward  ture  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  says  of  the 
elected  by  his  people  representative  to  the  state  miller  of  Trompington  : 
legislature,  and  from  1800  to  1804  he  served  as  A  Shefeid  thwytei  bwo  h«  in  his  Iiqm. 
a  representative  in  congress. — Jkrvis,  son  of  Forks  were  not  used  till  a  much  later  period ; 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  even  in  the  time  of  James  I.  they  were  regard- 
the  western  states,  bom  in  1769  at  Hamilton,  ed  as  a  curious  device  of  the  Italians,  worthy 
Masss.,  died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  June  25,  1844.  of  a  formal  notice  by  the  traveller  Ooryat. 
In  1788,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  joined  the  little  -^teel  is  the  proper  material  for  the  cut- 
oompany  who,  under  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  set-  ting  edges  of  all  articles  of  cutlery ;  the  backs 
tied  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  then  in  the  midst  of  In-  may  be  made,  if  preferred  for  the  sake  of 
dian  battle  grounds.  He  was  afterward  able  to  using  a  cheaper  material,  of  iron,  to  which  the 
say  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  ever  cut  steel  is  welded.  So  also  of  the  handles  of  the 
down  a  tree  for  an  emigrant's  clearing  in  that  instruments,  or  the  tangs  by  which  they  are 
great  state.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  secured  to  handles  of  other  materials.  The 
pioneer  company.  steel  for  many  instruments  may  be  the  blistered 

CUTLER,  TiMOTiTT,  D.D.,  president  of  Yale  steel,  or  this  after  it  has  been  fagoted  and 

college,  born  in  1685,  diea  m  Boston,  Mass.,  drawn  down  by  tilt  hammers  to  the  bars  call- 

Aug.  17, 1765.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  ed  sliear  steel.    Tliis  is  a  tough  variety,  easily 

college  in  1701,  and  after  a  ministry  of  10  worked,  and  answers  very  well  for  table  knives, 

years  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  was  chosen  president  plane  irons,  scythes,  &c.    But  when  a  fine  fin- 

of  Yale  college  in  1719.    In  1722  he  renounced  ish  is  required,  or  great  hardness,  the  blistered 

Ids  connection  with  the  Congregational  church-  steel  should  be  converted  by  fusion  into  cast 

60,  whereupon  the  trustees  of  the  college  passed  a  steel,  and  the  ingots  be  forged  into  bars,  and 

■  T<^  "  excusing  him  from  fhrther  service  as  rec-  these  into  the  shapes  required.    Simple  articles 

tor  of  Yale  college,"  and  requiring  in  future  from  of  cutlery,  as  chisels,  are  made  by  hammering  a 

their  rectors  evidence  of  the  "soundness  of  their  bit  of  cast  steel  into  the  shape  of  the  cutting 

£uth  in  opposition  to  Arminian  and  prelatical  end,  giving  length  enough  to  (dlow  of  consider- 

cormptions."    He  then  went  to  England,  where  able  wear.    This  is  made  very  thin,  as  it  is  in- 

he  took  orders.    Returning  to  Boston  in  July,  tended  only  for  the  edge,  and  upon  it  is  laXd 

1728,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  where  and  welded  a  fiat  slip  of  iron,  which  has  been 

he  remained  till  his  death.    He  published  a  ser-  forged  into  the  shape  of  the  chisel,  and  upon 

mon  delivered  before  the  general  court  at  New  which  the  shoulder  is  shaped  by  driving  it  into 

Haven,  in  1717,  and  one  upon  the  death  of  Tho-  a  cavity  in  the  anvil  or  a  block  with  a  suitably 

mas  Qraves.  1757.    A  series  of  his  letters  pub-  formed  die  to  give  the  shape  desired,  and  ham- 

lidied  in  ^ichols^s  *^  Illustrations  of  Literary  mering  upon  the  shank  above  a  swage  which 

BBrtory,"  have  considerable  historical  value.  fits  around  it  like  a  collar.    One  side  of  the 

CUTLERY  (Fr.  c<mteUeTie\  a  general  term  chisel  is  thus  iron  intended  to  be  ground  away : 
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the  other  side  is  the  steel,  which  may  be  tern-  cat  off  to  form  the  bolster  or  shoulder  and  the 

pered  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.    Small  tang.    The  blade  is  heated  and  hammered,  or, 

chisels  are  hammered  entirely  out  of  slender  bars  as  it  is  called,  smithed,  which  serves  to  con- 

of  steel. — The  materials  employed  for  scissors  dense  the  metal  and  enables  it  to  receive  a 

are  still  more  various.    Common  qualities  are  of  higher  finish.    The  mark  of  the  maker  is  then 

shear  steel,  with  the  blades  only  hardened.    The  stamped  upon  it,  and  it  is  hardened  by  heating 

best  qualities  are  of  cast  steel,  with  blades,  bows,  to  redness,  and  plunging  into  cold  water.    It  is 

and  shanks  all  hardened.     Large  scissors,  as  tempered  to  a  blue  color,  and  is  then  ready  for 

the  shears  used  by  tailors,  are  of  steel  only  in  grinding.    The  small  blades  of  penknives  are 

the  blades,  the  rest  being  of  iron ;  formerly  only  hammered  entire  out  of  the  best  cast  steel.    A 

the  edge  was  of  steel.    Some  scissors  are  made  temporary  tang  is  drawn  out  to  secure  tlie  blade 

of  a  good  quality  of  cast  iron,  to  which  the  in  a  small  handle  while  it  is  ground.     A  nam- 

English  manufacturers  give  the  name  of  run  or  ber  of  blades  are  heated  together  for  tempering, 

virffin  steel.    Even  of  these  there  are  inferior  by  being  placed  over  the  fire  upon  a  flat  plate 

qualities,  made  for  exportation,  of  common  cast  of  iron,  their  backs  downward ;  when  at  the 

iron.    A  dozen  pair  of  these  sell  for  Sid.    But  proper  degree  of  redness  so  as  to  take  a  brown 

scissors  of  the  best  steel  are  manufactured  with  or  purple  color,  they  are  dipped  in  water  up  to 

bows  and  shanks  of  gold  that  sell  for  more  than  the  shoulder.  For  razors  the  very  best  cast  steel 

10  guineas  the  single  pair.    When  made  wholly  is  selected,  and  when  the  blade  is  shaped  upon 

of  steel,  the  blade  is  hammered  out  at  the  end  the  anvil  from  a  bar  as  thick  as  the  back  of  the 

of  a  small  bar,  which  is  cut  off  with  enough  of  razor  and  i  an  inch  wide,  it  is  well  smithed  to 

the  steel  for  the  shank  and  bow.    Through  this  condense  the  metal  as  much  as  possible.    Only 

a  hole  is  punched,  which  is  enlarged  over  the  the  best  steel  will  bear  the  working  down  of  one 

point  of  a  small  anvil  or  beak  iron.    By  ham-  part  of  the  blade  to  the  reqaisite  thinness,  while 

mering  and  filing  the  exact  shape  is  given ;  the  back  is  left  thick.    By  ffrinding  on  a  diy 

the  joint  is  then  squared,  the  hole  bored  for  the  coarse  stone,  the  shape  is  farther  improved,  and 

rivet  or  screw,  the  blades  are  ground,  and  the  the  scale  is  removed,  which  might  interfere  with 

bows  smooth  filed  and  burnished  with  oil  and  the  tempering.    Tliis  operation  is  performed 

fine  emery.    Any  ornamental  devices  are  given  after  the  blade  is  driUed  for  the  pin  of  the  joint 

by  swaging  in  dies  which  contain  the  patterns,  and  stamped.    It  is  next  ground  on  a  stone  wet 

The  blades  are  hardly  measured  except  by  the  with  water,   and  is  afterward    submitted  to 

eye  in  the  process  of  forging,  and  not  being  several  processes  of  glazing  and  polishing,  the 

made  with  reference  to  pairing,  the  matches  last  being  effected  on  a  soft  buff  wheel,  cov- 

are  afterward    selected  among  many  blades,  ered  with  dry  crocus  and  slowly  revolving. 

Being  sorted,  and  a  pair  screwed  together,  they  Forks  are  hammered  out  of  square  steel  rods, 

are  made  to  ^^  walk  and  talk  '^  well,  as  the  commonly  of  f  inch.    The  tang  and  shank  are 

*^  putter  together ''  calls  their  playing  with  a  roughly  shaped  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  are 

smooth  motion.    After  this  follow  various  op-  then  cut  off  with  about  an  inch  of  the  sqoare 

erations  of  hardening,  grinding  to  give  the  ex-  steel  beside.    This  is  drawn  out  flat  for  the 

act  shape,  glazing  and  polishing,  and  the  final  prongs ;    and   the  shank  and  tang  are  then 

burnishing  with  polished  steel  tools,  which  is  shaped  by  the  die  and  swage.    The  other  end, 

done  by  women.    An  ingenious  device  is  intro-  heated  to  a  white  heat,  is  laid  in  a  steel  die  upon 

duced,  by  which  the  cutting  edges  of  the  blades  an  anvil,  when  another  die  attached   to  the 

are  brought  in  close  contact  with  each  other  under  face  of  a  heavy  block  of  metal  is  allowed 

only  at  the  point  whore  the  cutting  is  effected,  to  fall  upon  it  from  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet 

which  point  moves  from  the  end  next  the  pivot  The  prongs  are  thus  shaped,  and  all  but  a  thin 

to  the  extremity  of  the  blades,  in  the  opera-  film  of  steel  removed  from  between  them.    Tins 

tion  of  closing  these.    This  consists  in  givmg  a  is  afterward  cleaned  out  with  an  instrument 

slightly  bowed  sliapo  to  the  blades,  and  raising  called  a  fly-press.    A  number  of  forks  are  then 

upon  the  inner  surface  of  each,  close  behind  collected  together  and  annealed  by  heating  and 

the  pivot,  a  little  triangular  prominence,  which  allowing  tliem  to  cool  slowly.     This  renders 

makes  the  blades  cant  more  and  more  toward  them  soft,  so  that  they  are  easily  shaped  by  the 

each  other  as  they  are  closed.    The  effect  of  file  and  by  l)ending.     They  are  hardened  by- 

these  bulges  and  of  the  bow  shape  may  be  ob-  another  heating  to  redness  followed  by  sndd^ 

served  on  holding  a  pair  of  scissors  edgewise  to  cooling  in  cold  water,  when  they  are  at  last 

the  light ;  when  closed  the  blades  are  seen  to  tempered  at  the  heat  at  which  grease  inflames. — 

touch  each  otlier  only  at  the  point  and  at  the  The  process  of  tempering,  to  which  all  articles 

centre  on  these  enlargements,  which  are  called  of  steel  cutlery  are  subjected,  is  intended  to 

the  riding  part.     The  arrangement  also  ^ives  remove  the  brittleness  consequent  upon  the 

a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  which  adds  to  hardening  of  the  steel.    This  is  effected  by  re- 

tho  smooth  action  of   the  instrument. — The  heating  it  to  a  proper  temperature  and  suddenly 

blade  of  a  table  knife  and  of  other  large  knives  plunging  the  metal  into  cold  water.  The  higher 

is  hammered  out  upon   an   anvil  at  the  end  the  temperature  of  this  reheating,  the  softer  and 

of  a  bar  of  sliear  or  cast  steel,  and  cut  off.     It  stronger  is  the  stoel ;  at  lower  degrees  of  heat 

is  then  welded  on  to  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  a  greater  hardness  is  seouretl,  but  with  prt^r- 

about  i  an  inch  square,  and  enough  o'^  this  is  tional  brittleness.    The  different  temperatures 
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with  the  corresponding  colors  appropriate  for  grooved  in  order  to  make  it  hold  the  dressing 

the  tempering  of  yarious  articles  are  given  as  of  emery  and  oiL    Various  qualities  of  polish 

follows  by  Mr.  Stodart :  are  produced  upon  steel  blades  by  drawing 

L  480-  F. ;  very  pale  fttraw  yellow ;  temper  suitable  tor  Ian-  ^^^^  /pm  end  to  end  across  the  revolving  lap, 

eeta.  accordmg  to  the  fineness  of  the  emery  with 

*  *^stiumen!i^  ""'  darker  yeUow;  rarore  and  surgical  in-  ^ijjch  this  is  fed,  or  the  smoother  face  given 

&  470';  darker  straw  ycUow ;  penknives.  by  the  application  of  a  stick  of  charcoalsuc- 

4.  4W;  still  darker  straw  yellow;  chisels  and  shears  tor  ceeded  by  that  of  a  smooth  piece  of  flint.     For 

B.  soo'Tbrown  yellow;  axes  and  plane  irons.  fi?ving  the  finest  polish  to  razors  and  Other  ar- 

&  620° ;  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  purple ;  table  knivea  ticles  of  fine  cutlery,  polishing  wheels  of  WOod 

T  iwft  °.**i?ih?nnSS"- )  *^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  covered  with  leather  and 

a  ^'\  dfrk  pnrpiel  }«words  and  watch  springs.  charged  with  dry  crocus.— The  handles  of  ar- 


9.  670";  dark  blue;  smaU  fine  saws.  .^  .  v      .    ticles  of  cutlery  are  made  from  a  variety  of 


cocoa  and  snakewood.  Ivory  is  used  more  than 
The  film  which  presents  the  color  appears  to  be  other  materials  for  table  knives,  &c.  A  solid 
owing  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  it  could  not  piece  of  the  right  size  is  cut  out,  and  the  hole 
be  produced  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  nitro-  for  the  tang  is  bored  in  one  end.  Sometimes 
gen.  The  action  is  probably  upon  the  carbon  this  is  made  entirely  through  the  handle,  so 
of  the  steel,  and  the  effect  is  to  partially  pro-  that  the  end  of  the  tang  may  be  secured  by 
tect  the  steel  from  oxidation  producing  rust,  riveting  upon  a  metallic  cap  which  is  thus  at- 
— In  places  where  the  manufacture  of  cutiery  is  tached  to  the  extremity  of  the  handle.  When 
carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  at  Shef-  it  passes  only  part  way  through,  it  is  secured  by 
field,  the  grinding  and  polishing  is  conducted  cement,  or  by  a  late  contrivance  of  the  Messrs. 
in  large  mills  or  "  wheels  "  devoted  to  this  pur-  Rodgers  of  Shefl&eld — a  little  spring  catch  fast- 
pose.  The  rooms  of  these  establishments,  call-  encd  to  the  tang,  which  falls  into  a  notch  made 
ed  hulls,  are  furnished  each  with  6  arrange-  in  the  cavity  in  the  handle  as  the  tang  is  intro- 
ments  for  grinding,  which  are  called  troughs,  duced,  and  prevents  its  being  withdrawn.  6al- 
They  consist  of  the  stone  for  grinding,  a  pol-  ance  handles  are  made  with  lead  introduced 
isher,  and  the  pulley  for  driving  them.  The  into  the  further  end  of  the  cavity  for  the  tang, 
stones  are  of  various  sizes,  from  4  inches  to  2  the  object  being  to  counterbalance  the  blade, 
feet  in  diameter,  adapted  to  the  articles  to  be  so  that  the  knife  when  laid  doAvn  rests  only 
ground.  The  convex  surface  of  the  small  4  or  upon  the  outer  extremity  of  the  handle  and  the 
5  inch  stones  gives  the  concavity  on  the  face  projecting  shoulder  of  the  blade  at  its  other 
of  the  razor  blades.  Some  are  used  dry,  and  end.  Common  knives  are  made  with  a  thin  fiat 
others,  employed  for  grinding  articles,  the  tem-  tang,  to  which  strips  of  wood  or  bone  are  se- 
per  of  which  might  be  injured  by  the  heat,  are  curely  riveted  for  a  handle,  one  on  each  side, 
kept  wet  The  dry  grinding  is  more  expedi-  The  handles  of  penknives  are  much  more  elab- 
tious,  but  unless  the  troughs  are  furnished  with  orate  in  their  construction,  involving  a  greater 
a  ventilating  fan  and  flue  for  carrying  oflf  the  variety  of  processes  than  the  blades  themselves, 
fine  metallic  particles  and  the  dust  from  the  The  springs  are  nice  pieces  of  work  requiring 
stones,  tlie  health  of  the  workmen  is  very  seri-  their  peculiar  temper,  and  a  final  glazing  upon 
ously  affected.  Fork  grinding,  which  is  always  their  backs.  The  slips  for  the  handles  demand 
done  without  water,  is  described  by  Dr.  Hoi-  great  care  in  their  fitting  and  frequently  in  their 
land  of  Sheffield  as  probably  more  destructive  ornamentation.  The  thi&  plates,  called  scales, 
to  human  life  than  any  other  pursuit.  The  air  which  form  the  sides  and  divisions  of  the  handle, 
of  the  rooms  becomes  filled  with  the  fine  dust,  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  all  the  other  parts, 
and  the  inhaling  of  this  produces  cough  and  in-  to  which  they  are  secured  by  rivets  passing 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  reducing  the  average  through  the  springs  and  outer  pieces.  It  is 
age  of  the  fork  grinders  to  80  years  or  less,  stated  that  a  three-bladed  knife  passes  through 
Glazing  or  lapping  succeeds  to  the  grinding,  the  finisher^s  hands  about  100  times. — The  man- 
Each  process  consists  in  applying  the  articles  ufacture  of  table  cutlery  is  of  recent  introdnc- 
to  the  face  of  a  revolving  wheel,  upon  which  a  tion  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced 
lamp  of  emery  cake  is  occasionally  rubbed,  in  January,  1834,  by  Mr.  John  Russell  of  Green- 
The  glazier  is  a  wheel  made  of  6  or  8  pieces  of  field,  Mass.,  and  some  time  afterward  was  un- 
some  close-grained  wood,  arranged  so  that  the  dertaken  by  the  Messrs.  Ropes  of  Portland,  Me., 
grain  lies  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  f^om  and  the  Messrs.  Lamson  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  lap  is  a  Mass.  It  made  but  slow  progress  until  the  pro- 
thin  wooden  wheel  faced  around  its  edge  with  cesses  were  improved  by  the  application  of  ma- 
a  rim  or  tire  of  metal.  This  usually  consists  chinery  to  form  the  blades,  by  the  plan  of  Mr. 
of  4  or  5  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin,  and  is  secured  Russell,  which  has  since  been  introduced  in  the 
by  being  run  when  melted  between  the  project-  European  works.  The  establishment  of  the 
ing  edges  of  the  face  of  the  wheel.  After  being  Green  river  manufacturing  company,  near 
oast  it  is  turned  true,  and  is  then  indented  or  Greenfield  village,  has   produced  for  several 
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years  past  table  ontlery  and  butcher  and  shoe  estimated  at  40,000.    Embankments  &06d  wfth 

knives  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  annually,  giv-  st6ne  protect  it  from  the  frequent  overflows  of 

ing  employment  to  from  800  to  340  men  and  the  river,  which  has  been  known  to  rise  6  feel 

boys,  and  consuming  every  year  100  tons  of  cast  above  the  level  of  the  town  in  a  sinsle  night. 

steel,  180  tons  of  Granadilla  wood  for  handles,  It  is  half  in  ruins,  has  little  trade,  and  containa 

50  tons  of  ebony,  60  tons  of  horns  of  cattle,  no  handsome  bnUdings.    Many  of  its  private 

16,500  ll^.  of  ivorv,  150  tons  of  anthracite,  dwellings,  however,  are  well  bnilt  of  bride  or 

15,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  175  tons  of  grind-  stone,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  cooking  nten- 

stones.    Their  knives  are  found  in  all  parts  of  sils  and  shoes.    Near  it  is  the  decayed  fortreaa 

tlie  United  States,  and  are  exported  to  South  of  Barahbattee,  now  used  as  a  quarry.    Tlio 

America,  and  some  even  to  Australia  and  other  town  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  provinee  of 

parts  of  the  world.     The  aggregate  value  of  Orissa,  and  its  name,  from  the  Sanscrit  eatak, 

cutlery  produced  in  Massachusetts  in  1855  was  signifies  a  royal  residence.    It  was  captored  by 

$573,625,  chiefly  in  Franklin  county.    As  re-  the  British  in  1803. 

gards  the  quality  of  the  articles,  Fleischmann,  CUTTER,  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast,  and  A 

in  his  work  on  Uie  branches  of  industry  in  the  straight  running  bo^^'sprit,  which  may  be  ran 

United  States,  remarks  that  ^  the  manufao-  in  upon  deck.    It  differs  from  the  sloop  by  bav* 

turers  of  cutlery  have  far  surpassed  those  of  ing  no  stay  to  support  its  lib.    They  are  faat- 

the  old  world  in  the  manufacture  of  tools^  and  sailing,  and  are  often  employed  by  smngglera. 

that  not  merely  in  the  excellence  of  the  metal  and  also  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 

nsed,  but  especially  in  the  practical  utility  of  apprehending  them ;  in  the  latter  case  tney  are 

their  patterns,  and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  termed  revenue  cutters. 

finish  of  tlieir  work."    This  finish,  it  ma^  be  CUTTLE  FISH  («ma  officinalU\  a  molliis- 

remarked,  appears  to  be  applied  in  American  cons  animal  or  shelmsn,  a  species  or  the  familT 

work  only  where  it  will  be  conspicuous,  and  tepiada,  of  tlie  class  of  cephalopoda.    The  shell 

hence  useful ;  but  in  the  machinery  of  Amen-  of  the  animal,  which  characterizes  the  family,  is 

can  clocks  and  watches  it  is  saved  as  a  useless  a  broad  laminated  plate  imbedded  in  the  baek 

expense,  adding  as  it  does  in  English  work  of  part  of  the  mantle,  and  terminating  behind  in 

this  class  much  to  the  cost,  with  no  correspond-  an  imperfectly  chambered  apex  (tnv^r^),  which 

ing  benefit.    The  value  of  cutlery  exported  from  is  supposed  to  answer  as  a  sort  oi  guard  or  fen- 

the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  der  in  the  collisions  the  animals  are  exposed  to 

80. 1857,  was  $12,663,  and  of  imports,  $2,140,-  in  swimming  backward.  This  sheU  is  a  friable 
824,  viz. :  from  England,  $1,953,396 ;  Germany,  calcareous  substance  known  as  cuttle  bone,  or 
$87,540  ;  France,  $73,315  ;  other  countries,  pounce,  and  used  for  polishing  soft  metals.  The 
$26,573.    During  the  11  months  ending  Nov.  bone  of  a  Chinese  cuttle  fish  has  been  found  1| 

80. 1858,  the  imports  of  cutlery  and  hardware  feet  in  length.  As  a  fossil  the  bone  has  been 
from  England  amounted  to  about  $2,800,000.  met  with  in  the  eocene  clays  of  the  London 

OUTTACE,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  basin,  and  of  forms  indicating  different  apeciea 
the  Bengal  presidency,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by  from  those  now  living.  The  cuttle  fishea  are 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  lying  between  lat.  19°  provided  with  8  arms  and  2  long  tentacles,  all 
40'  and  21''  45'  N.,  long.  85°  8'  and  87°  31'  £. ;  of  which  radiate  from  around  the  head.  The 
area  6,705  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,556,395.  It  is  divided  tentacles  are  provided  with  suckers,  and  reach 
into  the  districts  of  Pooree,  Cuttack  proper,  and  beyond  the  arms  to  seize  prey,  and  serve  also  to 
Balasorc.  The  district  of  Cuttack  has  an  area  moor  the  animal.  The  suckers  hold  so  fiEwt  to 
of  3,061  sq.  m.  It  is  well  watered  and  has  a  objects  that  the  limb  will  part  from  the  body 
diversified  surface,  the  coast  being  level  and  the  before  they  let  go.  By  means  of  their  amis 
N.  W.  part  traversed  by  wooded  hilLs  which  pro-  they  walk  on  tlie  bottom  with  their  heads  down* 
duce  teak  and  other  valuable  timber.  Wheat,  ward ;  the  same  organs  aid  them  in  swimming^ 
maize,  rice,  sugar,  pulse,  spices,  and  dycstuffs  are  and  a  propelling  force  is  moreover  obtuned  by 
the  principal  productions.  The  best  ^t  in  India  violently  cgecting  water  from  their  branchial 
is  made  on  the  coast,  and  iron  is  found  among  the  chamber.  As  a  means  of  defence  they  are  pro- 
hills.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  vided  with  an  ink  bag,  the  discharge  of  which 
province  was  acquired  by  the  British  from  the  open^  into  tbe  funnel  by  which  the  water  is 
njah  of  Berar  in  1803.  In  1817  it  was  the  ejected  from  the  2  gills ;  when  attacked  the  ani- 
theatre  of  a  serious  revolt,  and  in  1857  was  mal  instantiy  darkens  the  water  with  the  black 
Bomewhat  disturbed,  though  free  from  any  con-  fluid  from  this  bag,  and  retreats  in  the  obscurity 
mderable  outbreak.  The  Cuttack  Mehals,  a  group  it  occasions.  Several  species  of  sepia  produce 
of  18  petty  states,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  16,-  this  inky  substance.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
929  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  761,805,  became  sub-  ancients,  and  is  described  by  Aristotle.  It  ap- 
ject  to  the  East  India  company  on  the  acquisi-  pears  to  have  been  used  for  writing ;  and  in 
tion  of  the  province.  They  comprise  a  small  modem  times  it  has  served  for  the  prepara- 
proportion  of  arable  land,  but  are  valuable  for  tion  of  the  brown  pigment  caUed  sepia,  bat  this 
their  timber. — Cuttack,  tlie  capital  of  the  above  is  now  prepared  from  lampblack.  The  ink 
district,  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  laud  between  consists  of  carbon  in  a  finely  divided  atateLof 
2  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy  river,  60  m.  from  albumen,  gelatine,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
its  mouth  and  220  m.  S.  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  bag  must  be  dried  immediately  when  taken  from 
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the  animalf  as  it  is  liable  to  putrefy.  The  dried  meadows  and  monntaiii  pastures.  The  Amer- 
material  is  triturated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  and  lean  species  have  the  same  habits,  appearinff 
then  boiled  with  a  solution  of  the  same.  After  about  the  same  time,  destroying  whole  nelds  of 
filtering,  the  alkali  is  neutralized  b^  adding  an  com,  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  and  other  vege- 
add,  and  the  precipitated  sepia  is  collected,  tables,  and  also  asters,  pinks,  balsams,  and  other 
washed,  and  dned.  Buckland  states  that  he  ornamental  plants.  The  caterpillars  vary  in 
bad  some  sepia  prepared  from  ink  bags  of  ex-  length  from  1  to  2  inches,  and  are  thick,  of  a 
t^tcephalopods  found  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  darK  ashy  gray  color,  with  a  brown  head,  and  a 
in  the  has  formation,  and  that  the  pigment  was  pale  dorsal  stripe,  with  minute  black  dots;  the 
of  soch  excellent  quality  as  to  attract  the  atten-  chrysalis  is  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  and  the 
tion  of  a  celebrated  painter.  Cuttle  fishes  are  moth  appears  from  liie  20th  of  July  to  the  mid- 
found  in  the  open  sea  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  die  of  August.  There  are  at  least  5  species  in 
world ;  and  they  appear  near  the  coasts  periodi-  New  England.  The  largest  is  the  A,  telifera 
oally  in  shoals.  They  have  large  eyes  placed  on  (Harris),  having  the  fore  wings  light  brown,  di- 
the  sides  of  the  head,  which  seem  designed  for  vided  by  2  transverse  bands  of  wavy  dark  brown 
use  in  the  night  or  in  the  darkness  of  deep  lines,  and  with  3  spots  (one  lance-marked)  en- 
waters,  as  the  animal  avoids  the  light  of  day.  circled  with  dark  brown ;  the  hind  wiogs  are 
Ko  other  moUusca  attain  so  large  size  as  the  pearly  white,  the  abdomen  gray ;  expanse  of 
ontde  fish.  One  has  been  met  with  of  about  6  wings  at  least  2  inches.  The  A,  inermis  (Har- 
feet  in  length.  ris)  is  slightly  smaller,  resembling  the  preceding 

CUTTY  STOOL,  the  stool  of  repentance,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  lance-shaped  spot ; 
formerly  employed  in  the  Scotch  kirk,  for  of-  the  thorax  is  reddish  brown.  The  A.  messoria 
fenders  against  the  law  of  chastity.  The  crim-  (Harris^  has  the  fore  wings  reddish  gray,  with  5 
inal  having  been  deprived  of  church  ordinances,  wavy  blackish  bands  and  8  wing  spots ;  the  hind 
and  duly  taken  to  task  privately  for  his  or  her  wings  whitish,  and  dusky  brown  behind ;  the 
offence,  was  required  to  make  a  public  ao-  body  grayish ;  the  expanse  of  wings  If  inches, 
knowledgment  of  the  sin  prior  to  being  re*  The  A.  teuellata  (Harris)  expands  only  1^ 
stored  to  communion.  The  penance  consisted  inches ;  the  fore  wings  are  dark  ash,  with  only 
In  occupying  the  cutty  stool,  in  face  of  the  con-  a  faint  trace  of  band^  and  with  large  alternate 
gregation,  and  beins  lectured  by  the  minister  pale  and  black  spots ;  the  hind  wings  brownish 
on  the  enormity  of  t^^e  offence.  Sometimes  the  gray  in  the  middle,  and  blackish  behind.  The  A. 
offender  was  clad  in  a  white  sheet,  the  stool  of  devastator  (Harris),  the  moth  of  the  cabbage  cut- 
repentance  being  painted  black,  and  placed  con-  worm,  has  the  fore  wings  dark  satiny  ashy  gray, 
spicuously  in  an  upper  gallery.  The  custom  with  4  narrow,  wav^',  whitish  bands  edged  with 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  %lack,  and  white  dots  and  dark  spots ;  the  hind 

CUT- WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet  moth  wings  are  a  light  brownish  gray j^ dusky  behind ; 

of  tlie tribe  of  tioctua^  and  group  agrotidida;  body  gray;  expanse  of  wings  li  to  If  inches. 

this  name  has  also  been  given  to  many  other  All  these  fly  only  at  night;  the  last  is  not  easily 

grubs  and  worms  living  in  the  ground.    This  taken  from  its  rapid  motions,  and  often  flies  into 

caterpillar  remains  by«day  about  the  roots  of  lamps  and  candles  after  the  middle  of  July, 

plants,  and  comes  forth  at  night  to  cut  off  the  Other  species  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris.  The 

tender  stems  and  leaves  of  cabbages,  beans,  com,  ravages  of  the  true  cut- worms  are  not  prevent- 

and  many  other  culinary  plants.    Some  of  the  ed  by  any  treatment  of  the  seed,  as  they  feed 

moths  of  this  family  fly  by  day,  others  only  at  only  on  the  young  sprouts  and  stalks;  the  only 

night ;  the  wings  are  nearly  horizontal  when  effectual  way  to  prevent  their  depredations  is 

closed ;  the  thorax  smooth  and  slightly  convex ;  to  open  the  earth  daily  at  the  foot  of  the  grow- 

the  antennas  of  the  males  generally  with  2  rows  ing  plants  and  kill  the  worms,  which  are  easilv 

of  fine  tooth-like  points  on  the  under  side ;  the  found.    It  is  said  that  a  manure  of  sea  mud  will 

fore  legs  are  often  quite  spiny.    Most  of  these  protect  a  garden  from  these  worms ;  some  cul- 

moths  appear  in  July  and  August,  laying  their  tivators  protect  their  cabbage  plants  by  wrap- 

c^ggs  in  the  ground ;  in  Europe  the  caterpillars  ping  a  walnut  leaf  or  paper  cone  finnly  around 

are  hatched  in  early  autumn,  and  feed  on  the  ten-  the  (root,  secured  bv  an  earth  embankment. 

der  roots  of  plants ;  descending  deeper  in  win-  Turning  up  in  the  nill  lands  which  are  to  be 

ter,  they  remain  torpid  until  spring.    The  cat-  planted  the  next  year,  exposes  many  grubs  to 

erpillars  of  the  agrotidians  are  smooth,  shining,  cold  and  to  the  birds,  but  has  been  considered  a 

nased,  dark-colored,  with  longitudinal  pale  and  remedy  of  doubtful  utility. 

dark  stripes,  and  a  few  black  dots  on  each  ring ;  CU VI£R,  Qsoroes  Ciir^tten  L1^.opold  Da- 

OT'lindricSftl,  short,  and  thick,  with  16  legs;  the  qobert,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Montb<^'li- 

chrysalis  is  transformed  in  the  ground,  without  a  ard  (now  a  French  town,  but  formerly  the  chief 

ooooon.    The  most  destructive  European  species  place  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  duke  of 

are  the  winter  dart  motli  {agrotU  iegetum),  and  Wftrtemberg),  Aug.  23, 1769,  died  in  Paris,  May 

the  wheat  dart  moth  {A.  tritici),  both  destroy-  18,  1882.    The  family  came  originally  from  a 

ing  the  roots  and  leaves  of  winter  wheat  and  village  in  the  Jura  which  still  bears  the  name 

biMkwheat ;  the  eagle  moth  {A.  aquiUna\  an  of  Cuvier ;  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  it  set- 

oooariooal  pest  in  vineyards ;  and  the  antler  tied  at  Montb^liard,  where  some  of  its  members 

MOCh  {ektmBa$  graminis\  very  destructive  in  held  offices  of  distinction.    The  grandfather  of 
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Guvicr  had  2  sons,  the  yonngcr  of  whom  en-  germs  of  his  two  great  works,  the  (hymens  pat- 
tered a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  service  of  France ;  tileSj  and  the  Regne  animale.     Through   his 
a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  officer,  he  rose  to  acquaintance  with  M.  Tessier,  who  had  fled  to 
high  honors,  and  at  the  age  of  CO  married  a  Konnandy  during  the  reign  of  terror,  Cuvier 
lady  considerably  younger  than  himself;    by  began  acorrespondencewithGeoffroy St. Hilaire, 
her  he  had  3  sons ;  the  oldest  died  in  infancy,  I^ii^'pede,  and  other  Parisian  savants,  on  sub- 
the  second  was    the  subject  of   the  present  jectsof  natural  history ;  in  the  spring  of  1795  he 
sketch,  and  the  third  was  Frederic  Cuvier.    Of  accepted  their  invitation  to  come  to  Paris,  and 
delicate  constitution,  his  mother  watched  over  was  appoint^  professor  in  the  central  srhool 
liim  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  took  upon  of  the  Pantheon,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
herself  the  management  of  his  early  education ;  composed  his  Tableau  eUnuntaire  de  Vhutoire 
she  taught  him  to  read,  made  him  repeat  to  7ia/t/re//lf(f^«  an tmaf/jr,  in  which  he  first  gave  to 
her  his  Latin  lessons,  instructed  him  in  draw-  the  world  his  ideas  on  zoological  arrangement, 
ing,  and,  by  causing  him  to  read  the  best  works  M.  Mertrud  had  been  appointed  prof«:s«jor  of 
in    history  and    literature,   developed  in  his  com])arativ6  anatomy  at  the  jarJiN  ^2Mj>^/inf«i; 
youthful  mind  that  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  at  his  advanced  age,  feeling  himself  nnable  to 
which  was  so  remarkable  in  him.     At  the  age  discharge  all  its  duties,  he  called  upon  Covier  to 
of  10  he  entered  the  gymnasium,  or  high  school,  assist  him,  who  at  this  time  invite<l  his  broth- 
where  he  remained  4  years,  distinguishing  him-  er  Frederic  to  join  him.    From  this  moment  he 
self  in  every  branch  there  taught ;  at  this  early  commenced  the  collection  of  comparative  anat- 
peri(Hl  his  tiiste  for  natural  history  was  stimu-  omy,  which  has  since  become  so  famous  and 
tated  by  reading  a  copy  of  Butfon  which  he  extensive.    In  1706  the  national  institute  was 
found  at  the  house  of  a  relative ;  his  memory  formed,  and  Cuvier  was  associated  with  Lace- 
was  so  retentive  that  at  tlie  age  of  12  he  was  pede  and  Daubenton  in  the  section  of  zonlogy, 
perfectly  familiar  with  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  was  its  thinl  secretary.     In  1799  the  death 
At  the  age  of  14  he  formed  a  kind  of  academy  of  Daubenton  made  vacant  for  Cuvier  the  chsur 
from  among  his  schoolmates,  of  which  he  was  of  natural  history  at  the  college  of  France ;  and 
president,  at  whose  weekly  meetings  the  merits  in  1802  he  succeeded  Mertrud  as  professor  of 
of  some  lK)()k  were  discusseil ;  here  his  dccla-  comparative  anatomy  at  the  jardin  df*  plantet. 
niatory  and  administrative  powers  began  to  In  1800,  M.  Dumeril,  one  of  Cuvier's  pupih^ 
manifest  themselves.     A  i>etty  trick  of  a  ma-  published  the  1st  and  2d  volumes  of  his  Ico- 
licious  teacher  prevented  his  being  sent  to  the  tures,  under  the  title  Lefon%  d^anatomie  awn- 
free  school  of  Tubingen,  where  he  would  have  paree;  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  of  the  1st  edition, 
prepared    himself  for  the  church ;    and  this  prepared  by  G.  L.  Duvernoy,  appeared  in  1S05. 
change  in  his  studies  he  always  regarded  in*  In  1802,  api)ointed  by  Bonaparte  one  of  the  in- 
after  life  as  a  most  fortunate  accident.    Charles,  spectors-general  to  establish   lyeect  or  public 
duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  took  him  under  his  spe-  schools  in  France,  ho  founded  those  of  Mar- 
cial  favor,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  14  to  the  seilles,  Nice,  and  Bordeaux.    He  quitted  this 
academy  of  Stuttgart,  in  March,  1784;  after  office  in  1803  on  being  elected  peq>etual  secre- 
6tudyingi)liilosophy  (me  year,  he  applied  himself  tary  to  the  class  of  natural  sciences  in  the  in- 
to the  science  of  fiscal  admini^tration,  because  it  stitute,  a  position  whicli  he  held  to  the  day  of 
gave  him  an  oi)portunity  to  pursue  his  favorite  his  death ;  in  this  capacity  he  made  in  1808 
natural  history  in  books,  in  the  fields,  and  in  cab-  his  celebrated  rejKjrt  on  the  progress  of  the 
inets.   AVhile  here  one  of  the  professors  gave  him  natural  sciences  since  1789,  so  pleasing  to  the 
ncopy  of  the  *'  System  of  Nature  "  by  Linnrous,  emperor,  which  appeared  in  1810.     In  1808  he 
which  was  his  library  on  natural  history  for  was  also  made  one  of  the  counsellors  for  life  to 
several  years.    Occupied  by  such  reading  and  the  imperial  university,  by  which  he  was  fre- 
the  collection  of  specimens,  he  did  not  neglect  quently  brought  into  close  communication  with 
his  class  studies,  but  obtained  several  prizes  Napoleon.    In  1809-10  he  was  commis^ioDed 
for  his  eminent  proticiency.     He  would  doubt-  with  the  organizati<m  of  the  new  academics  in 
less  soon  have  been  appointed  a  professor,  but  the  Italian  states  which  were  annexed  to  the  cm- 
the  circumstances  of  his  parents  did  not  per-  pire.    In  1811  he  was  sent  on  a  similar  mission 
mit  delay  ;  a  situation  as  priviite  tutor  in  Nor-  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  was 
mandy  being  offered  him  just  as  he  left  Stutt-  made  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor.    In  1813, 
gart,  he  a<'oepted  it,  and  entered  upon  its  du-  though  a  Protestant,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  or- 
ties   in  July,    1788,   at  the  age  of  19  years,  ganize  a  university  there,  and  was  also  appoint- 
"NVhile  in  the  family  of  the  count  d'llericy,  he  ed  master  of  requests  in  the  council  of  state.    In 
followed  natural  history  with  great  zeal,  and  the  same  year  he  was  made  imperial  conimis- 
was  very  favorably  situated  for  the  study  of  sioner  to  go  to  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Rhine,  and 
both  terrestrial  and  nnirine   animals;    he  re-  endeavor  to  arouse  the  people  against  the  tnxipi 
nuiined  here  until  1794.   Some  hrehratvhr  hav-  then  marching  to  invade  France ;   stopped  at 
ing  been  dug  up  in  his  vicinity,  he  conceived  Nancy  by  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  he 
the  idea  of  comparing  fossils  with  living  spe-  was  obliged  to  return.     In  1814  he  was  named 
cies;  and  the  dis.section  of  some  moUusks  sug-  councillor  of  state  by  Napolc»on,  wliich  honor 
gested  to  him  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  was  continued  to  hhn  by  Louis  X  VIIL.  as  also 
clasbillcations  of  animals ;  here  originated  the  that  of  royal  commissary,  which  enabled  him  to 
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introdaco  many  improvements  in  criminal  and  in  a  state  of  ];)erfect  repose,  and  never  did 
civil  law ;  he  was  also  made  chancellor  to  the  nui-  his  nohle  head  appear  to  be  more  beautiful,  or 
versity,  which  office  he  retained  during  life,  worthy  of  admiration."  The  paralysis  of  the 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  resistance  voluntary  muscles  spread  rapidly,  fever  set  in^ 
which  as  a  Protestant  he  was  constantly  obliged  the  lungs  became  unable  to  ])erform  their  func- 
to  encounter.  In  1818  he  visited  England  with  tions,  and  ho  gradually  sank  away  without  a 
his  family  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  po-  struggle.  Feeble  in  his  youth,  by  the  time  he 
litical  and  scientific  institutions;  while  there  arrived  in  Paris  his  health  was  seriously  de- 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  acad-  ranged,  and  his  symptoms  were  those  of  incip- 
emy.  In  1819  he  was  made  grand  master  to  lent  consumption ;  but  the  excitement  of  new 
the  university,  and  president  of  the  comite  de  studies,  the  change  in  his  habits,  and  the  exer- 
Vinterieur  ;  in  this  year  Louis  XVIII.  created  tion  of  lecturing,  worked  such  an  alteration  in 
him  baron,  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem.  In  him  that  he  enjoyed  good  health  until  his  final 
1822  he  was  appointed  grand  master  of  the  illness.  He  was  below  the  middle  stature,  with 
faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  which  gave  very  fair  skin,  and  reddish  hair  up  to  the  ago 
him  the  superintendence  of  the  religious,  civil,  of  30 ;  as  his  health  improved,  his  hair  became 
and  political  rights  of  his  creed ;  and  in  1827  darker ;  at  46  he  grew  stout,  but  was  always 
was  added  to  this  the  management  of  the  re-  well ;  at  60  he  scarcely  seemed  more  than  50 ; 
ligious  affairs  of  all  the  creeds  in  France  except  according  to  Duvemoy,  he  never  used  specta- 
the  Roman  Oatholic.  In  1824  he  acted  as  one  of  cles  when  reading  or  writing.  The  size  of 
the  presidents  of  the  council  of  state  at  the  coro-  Cuvier's  brain  was  remarkably  large,  weighing 
nation  of  Charles  X. ;  and  in  1826  was  made  nearly  a  pound  more  than  the  average  brain  of 

fraud  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  by  that  man;  and  the  excess  of  weight  depended  al- 

ing.  In  1827  he  was  oftered  the  appointment  of  most  entirely  on  the  great  development  of  the 

eensor  of  the  press,  which  he  instantly  refused,  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  seat  of  the  intellec- 

In  1830  he  recommenced  his  lectures  at  the  tual  faculties. — ^A  history  of  the  labors  of  Cu- 

eollege  of  France,  on  the  **  History  and  Pro-  vier  in  the  domain  of  natural  history  would  be 

gress  of  Science  in  all  Ages,"  which  were  con-  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  natural  scienco 

tinned  until  his  death ;  in  this  year  he  made  a  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.    Linnasus 

second  visit  to  England,  where  he  happened  to  in  1768  published  his  Sy sterna  Natura,  a  mere 

be  when  the  revolution  took  place  which  placed  sketch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  still  a  simple 

Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France.   He  con-  and  valuable  classification ;  he  did  not  always 

tinned  to  eiyoy  all  his  honors,  dignities,  and  im-  select  the  best  characters  for  the  foundation  of 

portant  offices  under  the  citizen  king ;  in  1832  he  his  divisions,  but  he  accomplished  a  great  deal, 

was  created  peer  of  France,  and  the  appointment  and  by  his  generic  and  specific  names  contrib- 

of  president  to  the  entire  council  ot  state  only  uted  much  to  a  knowledge  of  animals  and  their 

wanted  the  king's  signature,  when  Cuvier  ex-  affinities.    "When  Ouvier  brought  his  great  mind 

pired.     Cuvier  lost  his  mother  in  1793,  and  his  to  the  work,  and  formed  a  system  based  on  the 

father  in  1795.    In  1803  he  married  Madame  da  invariable  characters  of  anatomical  structure 

Vaucel,  a  widow  with  4  children,  8  sons  and  a  instead  of  external  resemblances,  he  discovered 

daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  devoted  herself  to  the  true  basis  of  a  natural  classification  of  the 

him  in  his  last  illness ;  by  this  marriage  he  had  animal  kingdom.    The  system  of  Cuvier,  which 

4  children,  of  whom  8  died  in  early  childliood ;  is  now  generally  adopted  in  its  main  features, 

his  only  remaining  child,  Clementine,  died  in  is  already  given  in  the  article  Animal.    Vari- 

1828,  at  the  age  of  22,  on  the  eve  of  marriage ;  his  ens  modifications  have  been  adopted,  and  nu- 

wifeandtwo  of  her  first  children  survived  him.  merous  errors  have  been  corrected  since  its 

On  May  8,  1832,  he  opened  his  course  of  lee-  publication,  more  especially  by  Prof.  Agassiz, 

tores  at  the  college  of  France ;  at  the  close  of  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Cuvier  seems  to  have 

the  first  lecture  he  spoke  these  words,  which  fallen.    Cuvier  first  introduced  into  zoology  the 

seemed  to  indicate  a  presentiment  of  his  ap-  fourfold  division,  founded  on  dift'ereut  plans  of 

proAohing  end :  "  Such,  gentlemen,  will  be  the  structure,  of  radiata,  mollusca^  articulata^  and 

objects  of  our  investigation,  if  time,  my  own  vertebrata ;  and  this  has  been  the  basis  of  all 

strength,  and  the  state  of  my  healtli,  permit  me  modem  improvements  in  the  science.   The  first 

to  continne  and  finish  them."   After  tliis  lecture  improvement  on  Cuvier's  system  was  the  remov- 

he  felt  slight  pain  and  numbness  in  the  right  al  of  the  helminths  ft*om  the  radiata,  and  placing 

arm.  and  his  throat  became  afiected ;   on  the  them  among  articulata ;    then    the    infusoria 

8d  day  both  arms  were  seized,  and  the  power  were  removed  from  radiata,  and  divided  among 

of  swallowing  was  lost,  all  his  mental  faculties  plants,  moUusca,  and  articulata ;  the  only  im- 

and  the  power  of  speech  remaining  unaffected ;  portant  change  in  mollusca  is  the  removal  of 

ocmscioas  of  his  approaching  death,  he  was  per-  the  cirripeds  from  them  and  placing  them  un- 

ftotly  calm  and  resigned.    Four  hours  before  he  der  articnlata ;    in  articulata,   the    arachnida 

died  he  was  carried,  at  his  own  request,  into  have  since  been  united  with  the  insects  proper ; 

ibe  memorable  cabinet  where  the  happiest  and  these    8    branches  include   all    invertebrates. 

plDlldest  hours  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  The  division  of  vertebrates  into  fishes,  reptiles, 

— ■- —  ^  wished  to  draw  his   last    breath,  birds,  and  mammals,  has  been  modified   by 

H  b:  "Ilis  countenance  was  making  amphibia  a  class  between  fishes  and 
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reptiles ;  by  separating  the  selachians,  ganoids,  1795  divided  into  the  classes  of  his  invertebntt 
and  myzonts  from  fishes  proper ;  and  by  redu-  series.  His  very  first  observations  in  1792  wer» 
cing  tlie  number  uf  orders  among  birds  from  6  on  the  anatomy  of  the  common  patella,  certain 
to  4,  and  among  mammals  from  9  to  8.  The  dipterous  insects,  and  crostaceans,  iu  the  2d 
classification  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  founded  on  that  volume  of  the  Journal  d'hutoire  naturtUe, 
of  Cuvier,  and  publislied  in  the  first  volume  of  8inco  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  invertebrau 
his  "  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  is  had  always  been  neglected  until  Cuvier  pub- 
hero  given  as  tlie  best  at  present  known,  though  lished  his  divisions  in  1795,  from  which  may 
its  author  does  not  consider  it  as  by  any  means  bo  dated  the  reformation  of  natural  history, 
a  perfect  one;  his  present  investigations  will  Beside  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  in  th« 
doubtless  modify  it  considerably,  especially  in  same  year  he  took  up  the  mollusca,  stuped 
the  orders,  and  in  the  class  of  fishes:  their  structure,  divided  them  into  orders,  and 

Branch  I.  Badiata.  commenced  a  series  of  observations  which  led 

Class  1.  Polypi:  Including  Uio  9  orders,  acUnoids  and  hal-  tO  the  publication  of  his  memoir  on  the  bistOiy 

cyonoids.               v  ^   ,^  ,,    i  ^,      .  k  «^  ^^^  anatomy  of  mollusks,  published  in  1817.— 

**     2.  AcaUj/hre :  8  orders— hydrolds  (Inclading  siphono-  r^               *.•              x                    *i.     v     •       ^  r^      •     % 

phoru),  discophora.,  and  ctonophom..  Comparative  anatomy  was  the  basu  of  Cavier't 

**    8.  LchhuHierm* :  4  orders— crinoids,  abteroids,  echi-  zoology,  and  we  find  memoirs  on  this  subject 

noids,  and  hoioUiurioids.  ^^^^^  1795  ^  jgai ;    tho   LepoM  dTanotimk 

Class  L  ^c.;>A«i.»;TfiSen;-br?oi^T(h;ciading  the  vorti-  coTTipare^  already  alluded  to,  was  but  the  pre. 

coJlie),  brachiopods,  tunicata,  and  lamcUibranchi-  fac^,    as    it    were,    tO   a  more   extended   WOfki 

"     2.6;!5;rr,;,<.rf«:8onlen^ptoropoda,heteropocKand  Y^?f    P^?f    ^\.^«1    nearly  completed    whco 

gauu-ropodA  profKjr.     '^     *  ^         *^  "^  death  overtook  him  ;  such  as  it  is,  a  monument 

"    8l  Cfjihtiiopoda :  2  orders— tetrabranchiat*  and  di-  of  vast  labor,  it  has  ifumished  materials  for  the 

branchiata.  development  of  this  science  by  other  hand% 

Class  L  Fori«« ;  ™"onior9--treS!i[S£^o1lciadine  cestoda,  ^^  ^^  ^^m  its  own  stores  enabled  critics  to 

pianariiis  and  leeche^x  nematoids  (including  acan-  point  out  Unavoidable  deficiencies ;  from  n  heap 

tlnioopbala  and  eurdiacci),  and  annolidos.  f,f  .]-v   nnpnnnprtpd  ff^oiA  rnnopmincr   thp  ctnuv 

**     2.  Cru^itac^a  :  4  onlcrs-rotifera,  ontroinc^traca  (in-  T  ^^'^J»^^C<)nnectea  laClS  COncernmg   me  StTUO- 

ciiidin;;  oirrincds),  tetradecapo<Ls  and  decapods.  turo  of  aumials,  lie  obtamcd  the  general  laws 

"    a  JiififctM :  8  orders— myriaiHHis,  arachnids,  and  In-  of  Organization,  the  limit  of  variation  in  eadi 

sec    rrop^r.  Organ,  the  marked  influence  of  some  upon  the 

Branch  IV.     VKItTKBRATA.  1            4.             i.1              11'        *•              ^*                 J 

Cass  1.  MtfwvUAt:  2  oniers-inyxinoids  ond  cycioBtomes.  general  System,  the  subordination  of  many,  and 

**    2.  Fi«h€ti  jtroper :  2  orders— ctcnoids  (as  tho  jMjrch)  tliC  cocxistencc  or  incompatibility  of  otnez& 

r.?lYi;Tci"id*?;ib^?'i„iW'itl^^^^^^^^^^  Among  the  prominent  points  are :  the  develop. 

**    &  GanoitU:  s ordcn*— riiiooanths,  aoincnsoroids,  and  mcnt  of  tiic  tccth ;  the  Structure  of  the  larynx 

sauroids ;  and  doubtftii,  tho  siiuroida,  pioctognathi,  of  birds,  of  the  nasal  foss©  and  orffana  of  heir- 

and  lonhobranchos.  .        .        '                         1     /•  *i                •  ^  ^ 

"     4.  Selavhiiim :  3  orders— chimcnp,  galeodes,  and  ba^  l»g  l^  cetaceans,  and  Ol  tliO  respiratory  orglDf 

tides.  in  the  T)erenni-branchiate  amphibia ;  the  oom- 

"    ^  "^Z^rl?'"'**''  ^  ^'^""-^•^^*""'  ichthyodi,  and  ^,^f^^^  of  the  brain  in  the  vertebrata,  and  the 

"    6.  Rtptiien :  4  orders— serpents,  sanrii,  rhizodontca,  relation  of  its  development  to  the  intelligence; 

u    n  »""?  testudinata.  ^\^q  respiration,  animal  heat,  muscular  force, 

**     7.  i?ir(/*;  4  orders — natatores.  firralle,  rasore^  and  in-  1    i«       x*              a             r  xt              .     V* 

w:sM>n s  (inciudinsr  scansores  and  accipitrcs).  sensory  and  digestive  systems  Of  these  animala 

"    8.  JA/7MWM///// ••  8  orders— marsupiaiia,  hcrbivora,  and  For  this  treatise  on  comparative  anatomy  he 

carnivora.  received  one  of  the  decennial  prizes  instituted 

The  peTioral  order  in  tho  classes  and  in  the  by  Napoleon  in  1810.    Cuvier  in  his  ecientifio 

orders  is  from  lowest  to  highest.     By  a  glance  labors  stated  positively  only  that  which  he 

at  tliis  olnssifioation,  the  roa<lcr  will  perceive  to  know  from  personal  obser\'ation,  and  therefore 

what  extent  it  is  founded  on  that  of  Cuvier ;  early  dircctcMl  his  attention  to  collecting  objects 

the  system  of  1812  differs  from  that  of  1857  of  natural  history ;  the  great  collection  of  com- 

mainly  in  the  points  derived  from  embryologi-  parative  anatomy  at  the  jardin  de$  planteif 

cal  develojunent  in  tlio  latter.     The  grand  idea  made  chiefly  through  his  own  exertions^  oon- 

of  Cuvier,  and  his  followers  since,  was  to  dis-  tributed  the  materials  of  which  he  made  such 

cover  the  i)lan  of  created  beings  by  tho  study  a  remarkable  use ;  this  collection  was  also  ne- 

and  comparison  of  the  intimate  structure  of  cessary  for  the  determination  of  fossil  specie^ 

their  organism — to  establis^h  the  true  philoso-  which  he  began  to  investigate  while  resiaing  in 

l>hy  of  natiinil  history  on  tho  laws  of  organi-  Normandy.     In  1796  appeared  his  memoir  on 

zation.      With  liim  comparative  anatomy  and  the  skeletons  of  the  megalonyx  and  fn^^oUe- 

zoology   went    hand  in  hand,   assisting  each  rium^  and  on  the  skulls  of  fossil  bears  from  the 

other  oontinuully ;  and  from  their  united  facts  caverns  of  Gaylenreuth ;  from  this  period  until 

he  deduced  the  laws  of  a  new  science,  that  of  1812  he  contributed    many  papers  on  foed 

fossil  animal  life,  astonishing  the  world  with  bones,  the  most  important  of  which  were  print- 

the  niafrnitnde  of  his  conceptions  and  tho  gran-  ed  in  tho  Annalcn  du  m\mum  d'histmrt  «•- 


^eptions  and  tho  gr 

deur  of  his  discoveries.      Linna!)us  had  con-  <t/r^Z2«,  and  were  afterward  published  under  the 

founded  in  his  class  of  wonns  all  animals  which  title  of  Ilccherche^  »vr  hs  ouemenM  fctnUt;  the 

have  not  red  blotMl,  iticludin);  more  than  half  1st  edition,  in  4  volumes  4to.,  appeared  in  181l| 

of  the  anhnal  kingdom.    Cuvier*s  first  rest>urch-  a  2d  in  1817,  and  a  8d  in  1825,  with  a  prelim* 

es  were  on  this  class  of  animals,  which  ho  in  inary  discourse  on  the  "  Revolutions  of  tibe 
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Borfaoe  of  the  Globe."  Deposits  of  moUasks  present  creation.  Anterior  to  the  1st  epoch 
and  other  marine  animals  hau  long  been  known  was  a  period  in  which  no  organic  life,  either 
to  exist  at  great  distances  from  and  heights  animal  or  vegetable,  existed  on  the  earth, 
above  the  sea,  confirming  the  popular  traditions  To  Cuvier  was  principally  due  the  discovery 
of  most  nations  regarding  delngcs  of  greater  or  and  exploration  of  this  terra  incognita  of  re- 
less  extent.  Large  bones,  discovered  in  caverns  mote  ages.  In  1817  was  published  the  first 
or  dug  from  the  earth,  had  given  rise  to  tradi-  edition  of  the  R^^ne  animal  (4  vols.),  which  has 
tions,  equally  wide-spread  and  ancient,  of  the  served  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  zoological 
existence  of  giants  in  the  early  ages  of  tlie  classifications. — The  last  great  work  of  Cuvier, 
world ;  even  philosophers  regarded  the  fossil  which  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  Va- 
iinpressions  in  the  rocks  and  the  shells  in  the  lenciennes,  is  the  Histoire  naturelU  des  pois- 
ground  as  accidental  freaks  of  nature.  It  was  ione;  this  contains  the  application  of  his  prin- 
reserved  for  Bernard  Palissy,  an  unlettered  pot-  ciples  of  classification  to  the  class  of  fishes ;  8 
ter,  to  discover  the  animal  origin  and  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  at  the 
existence  of  the  objects  alluded  to  above ;  time  of  his  death,  the  1st  having  appeared  in 
though  he  defied  the  learned  men  of  the  16th  1828,  and  the  8tli  in  1831 ;  Valenciennes  was 
century  to  disprove  his  statements,  it  was  not  intrusted  with  the  task  of  completing  it  in  20 
until  the  end  of  the  17th  that  his  ideas  met  volumes,  but  several  more  than  this  number 
with  a  scientific  appreciation.  Founded  on  these  have  been  published.  Linnrous  had  determined 
now  acknowledged  facts,  many  theories,  all  about  500  species,  and  Lacopddo  1,600;  the 
more  or  less  fanciful,  were  successively  adopted  title  of  Cuvier's  work  implies  the  magnitude 
and  abandoned  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  and  successful  prosecution  of  liis  own  labors, 
century,  when  more  rational  views  began  to  viz. :  "  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  containing 
prevail,  and  the  study  of  fossils  to  excite  that '  more  than  5,000  Species  of  these  Animals,  de- 
attention  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cuvier,  re-  scribed  after  Nature,  and  distributed  according 
suited  in  establishing  many  of  the  positive  laws  to  their  AflSnities,  with  Observations  on  their 
of  geology  and  palaeontology.  TJie  bones  of  Anatomy,  and  Critical  Researches  on  their  No- 
the  giant  Teutobochus  had  been  long  since  rcc-  menolature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.^'  His 
ognized  as  those  of  elephants ;  the  skeleton  orders  of  the  bony  fishes  were  founded  chiefly 
or  the  supposed  homme  temoin  du  deluge  be-  on  the  structure  of  the  fins,  whether  spiny  or 
came,  under  the  penetrating  eye  of  Cuvier,  soft;,  and  on  their  position  on  the  lower  sur- 
that  of  a  gigantic  aquatic  salamander.  Dau-  face ;  the  cartilaginous  fishes  were  divided  into 
ben  ton  first  demolished  the  race  of  giants ;  Pal-  those  with  free  and  those  with  fixed  gills.  The 
las  showed  the  existence  of  the  elephant,  rhi-  minuteness  of  detail,  the  clearness  of  doscrip- 
noceros,  and  other  tropical  animals,  in  Asiatic  tion,  and  the  discrimination  of  his  criticisms  on 
Russia  in  former  geological  epochs,  and  an  ele-  the  works  of  others,  are  eminently  instructive ; 
phant  of  extinct  species  was  found  with  its  flesh  and  the  rapid  advance  of  ichthyology  is  sufii- 
preserved  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  cient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  method  and 
From  such  facts  Buffon  conceived  the  idea  that  the  faithful  performance  of  his  task.  Since  his 
the  polar  regions  had  gradually  become  colder,  time  the  classification  of  Agossiz  founded  on 
and  that  their  animtus  had  by  degrees  emi-  the  structure  of  the  scales,  and  that  of  J.  MQl- 
gratod  southward ;  this  was  rendered  improb-  ler  based  on  internal  anatomy,  have  exerted 
able  by  the  condition  of  the  animal  remains,  their  infiuence  on  this  science.  The  great  de- 
aiid  the  theory  of  a  sudden  refrigeration  was  feet  in  all  these  systems  is  that  they  place  too 
substituted.  The  fact  of  ancient  creations  of  great  and  almost  exclusive  stress  on  single 
animals,  entirely  distinct  from  the  present  spe-  characters ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  from  the 
cies,  and  long  since  extenninated,  was  set  at  combined  excellences  of  these  systems,  and 
rest  by  the  comparison  of  living  and  fossil  an-  from  the  results  ofembryological  researches  now 
imals  by  Cuvier ;  in  his  first  memoir  on  fossil  so  extensively  pursued  both  in  Europe  and  the 
elejphants  in  1800  lie  announced  his  views  on  United  States,  a  natural  classification  of  fishes, 
extmct  animals,  the  commencement  of  a  series  tlie  expression  of  their  plan  of  creation,  will 
of  observations  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  soon  be  evolved. — Beside  the  "  Report  on  the 
science  for  brilliancy,  profound  insight  into  nat-  Progress  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  undertaken 
ural  laws,  and  importance  of  their  results  to  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  Cuvier  displayed 
succeeding  ages.  His  knowledge  of  compara-  the  almost  universality  of  his  acquirements  by 
tlve  anatomy  was  such,  that  a  bone,  or  even  a  his  lucid  reports  before  the  institute  on  these 
portion  of  one,  was  suflicient  for  the  restoration  sciences,  embracing  the  large  and  varied  sub- 
of  a  fossil  animal  whicli  he  had  never  seen,  jects  of  meteorology  and  natural  philosophy  in 
rimply  from  the  principle  of  the  unchangeable  general,  chemistry  and  physics,  mineralogy  and 
relations  of  organs.  He  made  8  epochs  of  ere-  geology,  botany,  anatomy  and  physiology,  zool- 
ation:  the  Ist  comprised  the  mollusks,  fishes,  ogy,  travels  connected  with  natural  science, 
and  monstrous  reptiles ;  the  2d.  the  anaplothe-  medicine  and  surgery,  the  veterinary  art,  and 
rimn,  palaotherium^  the  singular  pachyderms  agriculture.  He  contributed  many  articles  on 
of  the  nei^borhood  of  Paris ;  the  8d,  the  natural  history  to  the  Dictionnmre  des  sciences 
mammoth,  masfcod'*"  «  n  sloths,  &c.;  after  natnrelUs;  prominent  among  these  is  the  one 
aU  these  omie  •  ^                    of  man  and  the  on  ^^  Nature,"  in  which  ho  combats  the  meta- 
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physical  systems  of  pantheism  and  the  physio-  eyes  from  the  liglit  and  listen  to  the  readings 
philosophers,  and  refers  every  tliinji^  to  the  wis-  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Very  sensible  to 
dom  and  goodness  of  an  almighty  Creator.  He  kindness,  he  was  equally  so  to  ingratitude :  his 
wrote  many  articles  for  a  kindred  work,  the  benevolence  was  proverbial,  and  his  social  con- 
Dictionnaire  des  sciences  medicales^  the  most  duct  perfectly  free  from  conceit,  resentment, 
important  of  which  is  that  on  "Animal;"  in  and  sarcasm;  if,  by  his  natural  quickness  and 
this,  after  tracing  *'  animality  "  from  tlie  low-  irritability  of  temper,  he  thought  he  had  injured 
est  to  the  highest,  he  concludes  with  a^compar-  the  feelings  of  any  one,  he  was  never  happj 
ison  between  plants  and  animals.  As  secre-  until  he  had  repaired  the  fault.  With  Ma  other 
tary  of  tlie  academy  of  sciences,  it  was  his  duty  accomplishments,  he  was  an  expert  drauifhtA- 
to  read  historical  notices  of  deceased  members  man  ;  many  of  his  plates  were  drawn  by  him- 
at  \i%  public  meetings ;  3  volumes  of  these  self,  and  he  left  a  large  collection  of  designs 
sketches  by  Cuvier  have  been  published,  con-  intended  to  illustrate  his  never  finished  great 
twining  39  different  articles.  Beside  these,  he  work  on  comparative  anatomy.  The  disinter- 
delivered  several  discourses  at  funerals  of  acad-  estedness  of  Cuviers  character  is  shown  not 
emicians,  and  reports  to  the  academy.  One  of  only  by  the  acts  of  his  life,  but  by  the  smaD 
his  discourses  deserves  special  mention,  that  fortune  he  left  at  his  death  ;  having  filled  offices 
before  the  academy  on  the  distribution  of  the  of  the  highest  trust,  which  he  might  have  turn- 
Monthyon  prizes  for  virtuous  actions,  in  1829 ;  ed  to  his  pecuniary  advantage,  he  left  only  the 
on  this  occasion  a  prize  of  5,000  francs  ($1,000)  sum  of  about  $20,000,  and  a  library  which  cost 
was  awarded  to  Louise  Scheppler,  the  faithful  ser-  him  a  similar  sum.  lie  desired  to  be  buried 
vant  and  friend  of  the  pious  Oberlin,  who  trans-  without  ceremony,  but  such  a  man  could  not 
formed  a  miserable  and  ignorant  hamlet  of  the  die  without  the  public  manifestation  of  sorrow 
Vosges  chain  into  an  industrious,  happy,  and  and  respect,  and  his  funeral  was  accordingly 
comfortable  village ;  from  her  originated  an  attended  by  the  first  men  of  the  day.  Cu\ier 
institution  for  the  children  of  the  poor  laborers,  was  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  all 
from  which  arose  the  infant  schools  of  England  countries,  for  all  held  themselves  as  highly 
and  France ;  to  this  noble  object  this  peasant  honored  in  enrolling  his  illustrious  name  among 
girl  consecrated  her  property,  youth,  and  health,  tlieir  number.  His  library  was  purchased  by 
refusing  all  compensation ;  in  this  discourse  government,  and  given  to  various  institutions, 
Cuvier  gives  utterance  to  the  noblest  senti-  but  principally  to  the  jardin  des  planta.^-^ 
ments. — Cuvier  was  quite  as  eminent  a  legisla-  "When  wo  consider  the  number  of  offices  which 
tor  as  naturalist,  though  less  known  in  the  for-  he  held,  and  whose  duties  he  conscientiously 
nier  capacity ;  he  was  always  an  advocate  for  performwl,  any  one  of  which,  after  his  death, 
progress  botli  in  matters  of  government  and  of  was  considered  sufficient  for  a  man  of  great 
education ;  and,  as  royal  commissary,  council-  talent,  and  some  of  which  could  not  be  filled 
lor  of  the  university,  member  of  the  state  coun-  by  as  competent  a  person,  we  are  able  to  form 
cil,  and  president  of  the  committee  of  tlie  in-  some  idea  of  the  varied  acquirements,  of  the 
terinr,  he  introduced  beneficial  changes  in  the  unceasing  industry,  of  the  wonderful  memonr, 
municipal  and  provincial  laws,  and  in  public  and  of  the  transcendent  ability  of  Cuvier. 
instruction.  His  language,  both  written  and  There  never  has  been  a  man,  before  or  since 
spoken,  was  clear,  forcible,  precise,  animated,  his  day,  who  combined  so  many  faculties  of  the 
and  frequently  rising  to  the  highest  ehwpience.  highest  order  of  development  for  the  advance- 
Tho  benignity  and  noble  expression  of  his  coun-  ment  of  the  natural  sciences ;  his  influence  will 
tenance  was  remarkable.  In  private,  ho  was  be  felt  through  all  time,  and  in  all  lands  where 
kind,  atfuble,  and  ready  to  communicate  infor-  nature  is  studied  either  for  pleasure  or  instmc^ 
mat  ion  ;  his  manners,  though  dignified  and  tion;  his  example  will  bo  forever  looked  up  to 
sometimes  stately  in  company,  were  always  as  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  annals  of  bis- 
courteous  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  tory,  of  entire  devotion  to  lofty  principle,  dis- 
young  persons  and  females.  He  had  the  great-  interested  labor  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
est  love  for  (jrder  and  regularity,  without  which  edge,  and  constant  endeavor  to  promote  the 
he  never  could  have  accomplished  his  manifold  interests  of  his  country.  By  universal  consent^ 
duties ;  he  rarely  allowed  himself  to  be  dis-  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  most 
turbod  during  the  hours  he  invariably  set  aside  brilliant  of  writers,  soundest  of  thinkers,  mos( 
for  study,  Imt  during  his  hours  of  audience  he  far-sighted  of  philosophers,  purest  of  statesmen, 
was  occessible  to  everybody.  He  generally  and  tlie  greatest  naturalist  of  modem  timesL 
rose  at  7,  and  made  his  preparations  for  the  — FRfeofemc,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
day's  work  till  10,  when  he  breakfasted;  then  Montbt'liard,  June  28,  1773,  died  in  8trasboni^ 
cifrne  the  routine  f)f  his  daily  occupation  at  the  July  24,  1838.  With  a  strong  love  for  the  sci- 
council,  in  the  jardin^  in  his  library,  until  din-  ence  of  mechanics,  he  abandoned  his  GoUese 
ner,  at  which  occurred  the  happiest  reunions  studies,  and  became  the  apprentice  of  a  clo(x- 
of  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  Always  maker ;  and  would  doubtless  have  been  an  emi- 
busy  himself,  he  never  sufiered  any  one  about  nent  mechanician,  had  not  his  invitation  to  Pap 
him  ti»  be  idle ;  after  the  fatigue  of  a  well-spent  risin  1797  by  his  brother,  who  tlien  had  become 
day,  it  was  his  delight  to  enter  into  conversa-  famous,  opened  his  eyes  to  a  new  world  of  oat* 
tion.  or,  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  to  hide  his  nral  science.    He  was  employed  by  his  brother 
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in  preparing  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  draws  the  line  between  the  intelligence  of  man 

skeletons  in  the  collection  of  comparative  anat-  and  that  of  animals.    He  first  showed  that  do- 

omy  at  the  jardin  des  plantes;  this  was  tlie  be-  mesticity  in  animals  depends  on  their  sociabili- 

ginning  of  his  work  on  the  teeth  of  mammals,  ty,  being  not  a  change  but  a  development  of 

published  in  1825,  wliich  led  to  many  impor-  their  natural  condition.     Man  found  animals 

tant  changes  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  this  living  in  societ}',  and  he  made  such  domestic ; 

class,  especially  in  the  subdivision  into  genera,  we  may  tame  the  solit^iry  and  fierce  bear,  lion, 

tnost  of  which  are  now  adopted  in  zoology.   In  and  tiger,  but  wo  cannot  domesticate  them. 

1804  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  menage-  This  view  is  capable  of  useful  application  in  in- 

rie  at  the  jardin  des  plantfs,  a  situation  which  creasing  the  number  of  domestic  species  for  ag- 

enabled  him  to  study  the  habits,  instincts,  and  ricultural  and  industrial  pun>oses.    F.  Cuvier, 

intelligence  of  animals;  the  results  of  his  re-  in  1810,  was  nominated  inspector  of  the  acad- 

searches  are  given  in  his  HUtoire  naiurelle  des  emy  of  Paris,  and  in  1831  inspector-general  of 

mammifireSy  published  in  1818-^87.    Geoffroy  the  university.     He  devoted  himself  to  these 

St.  Hilaire  was  associated  with  him  in  this  work,  new  duties  with  the  same  zeal  and  conscien- 

of  which  70  livraisons  in  folio  appeared,  de-  tiousness  whicli  characterized  his  former  labors, 

flcribing  in  a  simple,  charminc,  and  elegant  and  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  introduction  of 

style  more  than  500  animals  under  his  charge,  the  study  of  natural  history  into  schools  and 

"with  anecdotes  illustrating  their  habits  and  in-  colleges  by  text  books  shorn  of  learned  techni- 

telligence.    Many  of  the  separate  papers  were  calities,  and  graduated  according  to  the  educa- 

first  printed  in  the  Annales  du  museum  cThis-  tional  standing  of  the  classes.     His  character 

toire  naturelle.    AVhile  Descartes  and  Buffon  was  amiable,  his  deportment  unassuming,  his 

denied  all  intelligence  to  animals,  not  perceiv-  speech  and  acts  displaying  a  truthfulness  and 

iDg  the  limit  between  the  human  intellect  and  gentleness  which  won  the  love  and  confidence 

the  lower  intelligence  of  other  mammals — while  of  all;  he  never  thought  of  his  own  fame,  but 

Oondillac  and  George  Leroy,  on  the  contrary,  was  keenly  sensitive  for  that  of  his  brother,  for 

accorded  to  animals  even  the  highest  intellect-  whom  he  ever  felt  the  most  devoted  friendship. 

nal  operations,  confounding  instinct  with  intel-  In  1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  comparative 

ligence — Fr6d6ric  Cuvier  drew  the  line  between  physiology  at  the  jardin  des  plantes^  a  chair 

the  intelligence  of  different  orders,  tracing  it  created  for  him  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 

fix)ra  the  lowest  rodents  through  ruminants,  struction.    While  on  a  tour,  for  the  annual  in- 

eicbyderms,  and  carnivora,  to  the  quadrumana.  spection  of  the  colleges  required  by  his  ofl^ce, 
e  found  the  greatest  intelligence  in  the  orang  and  when  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
outang,  but  this  decreased  as  the  animal  grew  on  natural  history,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis 
older,  the  docility,  intelligence,  and  cunning  of  at  Strasbourg,  of  which  he  died.  There  is  a  strik- 
tlie  young  being  replaced  in  the  adult  by  the  ing  similarity  between  his  death  and  that  of  his 
intractability  and  stupidity  of  a  disgusting  brute,  brother ;  both,  so  intimately  united  in  life,  died 
Taking  the  beaver  and  the  dog  for  examples,  of  the  same  disease,  at  the  same  age,  under 
he  showed  the  difference  between  instinct  and  similar  circumstances,  with  the  same  serenity 
intelligence.  The  beaver,  a  rodent,  of  an  order  of  mind  and  intrepidity  of  soul.  His  last  words 
which  manifests  the  least  intelligence,  builds  its  were :  **Let  my  son  place  upon  my  tomb  this  in- 
dam  and  habitation  in  a  most  remarkable  man-  scription :  *  Fr6d6ric  Cuvier,  brother  of  Georges 
ner ;  but  young  animals,  removed  from  their  pa-  Cuvier,'"  showing  that  even  in  his  last  mo- 
rents  and  placed  in  comfortable  houses,  have  yet  ments  love  and  admiration  for  his  deceased 
shown  the  same  disposition  to  build,  impelled  brother  predominated  in  his  mind.  Beside  the 
by  a  blind  internal  power,  instinct,  as  distin-  2  great  works  above  mentioned,  and  many  me- 
goished  from  intelligence.  Instinct  acts  of  ne-  moirs  in  the  Annals  du  musSum  d'histoire  nor 
cessity,  invariably  in  the  same  manner,  without  turelle^  Fr6d6ric  Cuvier  wrote  numerous  arti- 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  without  education,  cles  in  the  Dietionnaire  des  sciences  naturelleSy 
and  for  a  single  limited  purpose ;  thus  the  bea-  and  VhisUire  des  cetaceSy  in  the  Suites  d  Buf- 
ver  builds  his  dam.  Intelligence,  on  the  con-  fon^  in  1886.  His  name  was  Georges  Frederic, 
trary,  chooses  its  means,  modifies  its  acts  at  though  the  first  name  was  never  applied  to 
will,  learns  from  experience,  and  follows  no  ir-  him,  that  being  always  given  to  his  more  cele- 
resistible  impulse ;  the  dog  and  the  horse  un-  brated  brother. 

derstand  and  obey  their   master    because  it  CUXHAVEN,  a  town  with  a  fine  harbor  at 

pleases  them  so  to  do,  but  they  may  disobey  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  in  Germany,  on  its 

they  choose,  and  may  apply  their  acquired  left  bank,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Hamburg, 

knowledge  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  With  district  of  Ritzebtlttel,  about  68  m.  from  the 

this  understanding  of  the  two  forces,  the  actions  city  of  Hamburg ;  pop.  1,600.    It  contains  sea 

of  animals  can  never  be  placed  above  the  in-  baths,  founded  in  1815 ;  a  beacon  tower  of  fine 

telligent  acts  of  man.  Animals  receive  impres-  construction,  and  a  well  regulated  pilot  estab- 

rions,  remember  them,  associate  them  together,  lishment,  which  has  superseded  the  use  of  the 

and  draw  from  them  cor^^^asions  which  infln-  Heligoland  fishermen  for  the  piloting  of  vessels 

ence  their  oondac     1     •          alone,  according  into  the  Elbe  river.    It  seems  to  be  destined  to 

to  him,  reflects  npc                                    en>e-  become  for  Hamburg  what  Bremerhaven  is  for 

rienee,  aad  thoogsl                                   otion  Bremeo— a  harbor  for  sea-going  vesseb  of  large 
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tonnage,  of  which  100  at  present  may  be  safely  example  of  any  one  of  them  Belling;  for  more 

accommodated,  bnt  far  more  in  case  of  emer-  than  80  florins,  or  about  $12.    England  seems 

gency.    Its  use  will  increase  if  the  Elbe  should  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  uieir  merita, 

continue  to  lose  its  depth,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  shortly  lifter  this  time  the  demands  of  Ens- 

for  80  years  past    In  1849  and  1850  a  portion  lish  collectors  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  their 

of  the  German  navy  was  stationed  here,  and  had  value ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written 

a  contest  with  the  Danish  navy,  resulting  in  the  in  1774,  mentions  with  astonishment  that  ftpic- 

breaking  up  of  the  Danish  blockade.  ture  by  Guyp  had  Just  been  sold  for  £290. 

CUYABA,  or  Cuiaba.  I.  The  capital,  since  Within  the  last  80  years  they  have  freanentfy 
1820,  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  brought  from  1,000  to  1,500  guineas,  and  are  to 
lat.  15°  26'  S.,  long.  56°  W.,  near  Guyaba  river;  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  private  and  paUio 
pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  irregularly  bmlt,  and  the  galleries  in  England.  The  range  of  suqleeti 
houses  are  mostly  constructed  ofearth  or  clay.  It  which  Cnyp  attempted  was  extensive.  Ha 
contains  several  churches,  an  imperial  hospital,  painted  scenes  on  the  Maas  river,  in  the  nei^« 
a  lazaretto,  and  various  educational  institutions,  borhood  of  Dort,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horw- 
is  the  scat  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Mat-  men,  cavalry  skirmishes,  horse  &ini,  sea  piecei, 
to  GrossOj  and  the  centre  of  an  important  gold-  moonlights,  winter  scenes,  and  interiors,  all  of 
mining  district.  II.  A  river  of  Brazil,  which  which  show  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Some 
rises  in  the  district  of  Diamantino,  among  the  of  his  drawings,  heightened  by  water  colors,  are 
Parecis  mountains,  in  lat.  18°  12'  S.,  and  flows  gems  of  art  His  best  pictures  are  his  landscapes, 
with  a  circuitous  course,  but  in  a  general  south-  to  attain  perfection  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
erly  direction,  until  it  joins  the  Porrudos,  or  to  make  studies  in  the  open  air  at  all  houn  of 
San  Louren^o,  on  its  right  bank,  in  lat.  17°  20'  the  day.  Dr.  Waagen  has  sununed  up  bis  artisde 
8.,  long.  66°  40'  W.  It  forms  an  important  qualities  as  follows :  "  In  loftiness  of  conception, 
channel  of  communication,  and  is  of  especial  ad-  knowledge  of  aerial  perspective,  with  the  great- 
vantage  to  the  town  of  Cnyaba,  although  for  60  est  glow  and  warmth  of  serene  atmosphere,  Cuvp 
miles  below  that  place  its  current  is  extremely  stands  unrivalled,  and  may  justly  be  called  the 
rapid  and  headlong.  Above  the  town  it  is  navi-  Dutch  Claude.  In  the  impoitOy  the  breadth  and 
gated  by  canoes,  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  freedom  of  execution,  he  greatly  resembles  Rem- 
here  much  broken  by  rapids.  brandt.'^    UnlUce  most  other  Dutch  painters, 

CU  YAnOGA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  he  did  not  finish  his  pictures  very  elnborately, 

on  Lake  Erie,  and  intersected  by  Cuyahoga  riv-  but  strove  to  impress  them  with  the  stamp  of 

er,  from  which  it  is  named ;  area,  426  sq.  m. ;  intellectual  rather  than  of  manual  labor, 

pop.  in  1850, 48,099.    The  surface  is  level,  and  CUZCO,  a  central  department  of  Pern,  lying 

the  soil  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  amount-  chiefly  between  lat  18  and  16^  S.,  and  long. 

od  to  222,915  lbs.  of  wool,  841,943  of  butter,  70**  and  78°  W.,  comprehendinff  all  the  regkm 

87,560  tons  of  hay,  362,102  bushels  of  com,  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Pucomayo  and  the 

and  193,132  of  oats.     Sandstone  is  abundant  upper  course  of  the  Apurimao,  and  divided  into 

in  this  county,  and  is  much  used  for  grind-  11  provinces;  area,  about  45,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

stones  and  for  building.    The  principal  internal  about  850,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Indiana. 

improvements  are  a  canal  and  6  railroads,  con-  The  department  abounds  in  mines,  which,  how- 

nccting  Cleveland,  the  capital,  with  Erie,  Cin-  ever,  are  not  efficiently  worked.  The  principal 

cinnati,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Zanesville,  Youngs-  objects  of  trade  are  woollen  and  other  goods,  nd 

town,  and  Pittsburg.  leather  manufactured  by  the  inhabitanta. — Tht 

CUYAHOGA,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rising  in  the  capital,  Cuzco,  is  situated  in  a  valley  about 

N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  emptying  into  Lake  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between 

Erie  at  Cleveland.    At  a  place  called  Cuyahoga  the  rivers  Apurimac  and  Urubamba,.  lat.  18" 

Falls,  in  Summit  co.,  it  descends  200  feet  in  alwut  80'  55"  S.,  long.  72**  4'  10"  W. ;  pop.  50,000.  of 

2^  miles.    Its  course  is  very  circuitous,  and  it  whom  about  15,000  are  Indians,  aistingnislied 

affords  good  water  i)Owcr.  for  their  industry.    It  is  the  scat  of  the  pit>- 

CUYP,  or  KvTP,  Albert,  a  Dutch  painter,  vincial  authorities  and  of  a  bishop,  contains  a 

bom  at  Dort  in  1600,  died  after  1672.    His  flne  cathedra],  several  convents,  a  univerrity, 

father,  Jacob  Gorritse  Cnyp,  a  painter  of  land-  2  colleges,  a  mint,  and  trades  in  ivory,  iron, 

sc^|>es  and  animals,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  timber,  and  in  the  local  mano&ctnres,  consHt^ 

the  academy  of  8t.  Luke  in  Dort,  was  his  first  ing  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  in- 

and  probably  bis  only  master.    A  strict  Calvin-  genious  embroideries  and  carved  fbmiture,  Ac. 

ist  and  devoted  to  bis  art,  he  passed  the  greater  According  to  the  national  tradition  it  is  the 

part  of  bis  time  at  a  small  country  seat  near  most  ancient  city  of  Peru,  and  the  source  of 

Dort,  where  bis  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  Peruvian  civilization  is  traced  to  the  valley  of 

covered  with  designs  for  which  he  rarely  re-  Cuzco.     In  ancient  times  it  was  the  royal  resi- 

ceived  orders,  is  still  shown  to  visitors.    There  dence,  adorned  with  spacious  dwellings  of  the 

is  even  no  record  of  bis  death,  although,  as  ap-  great  nobility ;  it  was  calleil  the  holy  dty ;  the 

pears  from  a  list  of  the  burghers  of  Dort,  he  was  festivals  of  religion  were  celebrated  there,  and 

living  in  1072.     His  pictures  were  singularly  it  contained  a  temple  of  the  sun  (parts  of  which 

neglected  for  many  years  after  his  deatb,  and  are  still  to  be  seen),  richly  adorned  with  gold 

it  is  said  tliat  down  to  the  year  1750  there  is  no  and  silver,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  ttom  the 
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fiurihest  borders  of  the  empire,  and  which  was  dose  vessel  together  with  potash  or  carbonate 
the  most  magnificent  stractore  in  the  new  of  potash.  The  gas  as  it  is  produced  combines 
world.  Beside  the  temple,  there  were  from  800  with  the  potassium  to  form  a  cyanide.  Oyano- 
to  400  inferior  places  of  worship,  and  the  pil-  gen  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  gravity  1.86, 
grimage  to  this  Peruyian  Mecca  was  as  binding  possessing  a  strong  pungent  odor  similar  to  that 
npon  the  Indian  noble  as  that  in  the  East  upon  of  the  kernels  of  peach  stones  or  of  pmssio 
the  Moslem.  Toward  the  N.  it  was  defended  (hydrocyanic)  &cid.  It  is  inflammable,  burning 
by  a  spur  of  the  great  Oordillera,  on  which  rose  with  a  blue  and  purple  colored  flame,  and  pass- 
a  strong  fortress,  a  stupendous  8i)ecimen  of  ing  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen.  By 
Gydopean  architecture,  the  ruins  of  which  are  the  cold  of  — 22°  F.  or  the  pressure  of  8.6  atmo- 
still  visible.  Twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  spheres  it  may  be  liquefied,  forming  a  thin  color- 
have  been  employed  on  this  structure,  and  60  less  fluid.  It  is  absorbed  by  water,  but  is  soon 
Tears  consumed  in  building  it.  In  1582  Ata-  decomposed  in  this  condition,  and  forms  com- 
bnallpa^s  generals  took  possession  of  the  famous  pounds  with  the  water  possessing  acid  reaction, 
oity,  and  in  the  following  year  (probably  on  oeside  many  others  of  the  different  elements  van- 
No  v.  15)  Pizarro  made  his  entrance  into  the  ously  combined.  Exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
Peruvian  capital.  The  population  of  the  city  the  gas  is  not  decomposed ;  but  mixed  with  2 
was  computed  at  that  time  by  one  of  the  Span-  volumes  of  oxygen,  it  explodes  violently  at  a  red 
iah  conquerors  at  200,000,  and  that  of  the  sub-  heatj  or  bv  the  electric  spark,  separating  into  car- 
nrbs  at  as  many  more ;  but  although  this  esti-  bonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  properties  of  cyan- 
mate  is  probably  exaggerated,  all  accounts  agree  ogen  in  relation  to  other  bodies  are  analogous  to 
in  the  remarkable  prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  those  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  It  forms 
city,  which  surpassed  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  an  acid  with  hydrogen  (hydrocyanic  acid),  and 
yet  seen  in  the  new  world.  Subsequently  the  binary  compounds  with  the  metals,  cyanides,  or 
neighborhood  of  Cuzco  frequently  became  the  cyanurets,  which  readily  combine  among  them- 
theatre  of  chivalrous  combats  between  the  Span-  selves  or  with  the  chlorides  and  sulphurets^ 
iards  and  the  incas,  which,  according  to  Pres-  forming  double  cyanurets,  chlorocyanurots,  ana 
oott,  '^  wanted  only  the  song  of  the  minstrel  to  sulphocyanurets.  With  oxygen  cyanogen  unites 
throw  around  it  a  glory  like  that  which  rested  to  form  several  acids,  as  cyanic  acid,  CyO,HO ; 
on  the  last  days  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain.''  The  fulminic  acid,  Oyt  Ot  2H0 ;  and  cyanuric  acid, 
rapacity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  soon  stripped  Oys  Os  8II0.  The  first  is  a  volatile  colorless 
Oozco  of  its  ancient  splendor ;  but  the  appear-  fluid,  with  the  odor  of  acetic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
anoe  of  the  city  and  the  structure  of  the  houses  cyanates. 

fitili  recall  the  glorious  era  of  the  incas,  and  the  CYANOMETER,  an  instrument  invented  by 

remarkable  highway  which  led  over  the  moun-  Saussure  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  tint 

tains  from  Ouzco  to  the  northern  part  of  Peru  of  the  atmosphere.     (See  Meteobolooy.) 

is  BtiU  in  existence,  and  is  called  the  incas'  road.  GYAX AKES  I.  and  II.    See  Media. 

Ouzco,  along  with  the  rest  of  Peru,  proclaimed  CYBELE,  or  Rhea,  a  Greek  and  Roman  dl- 

its  independence  of  Spain  in  1821.    On  Aug.  vinity,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 

9,  1886,  a  victory  was  achieved  there  by  the  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and 

Bolivian  Gen,  Santa  Oruz  over  Gamarra,  the  the  mother  of  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses, 

commander  of  the  Peruvian  forces. — SeeRivero  Saturn  insisting  on  devouring   his  children, 

and  Tschudi,  Antigueda  des  Peruanea  (Tienna,  the  goddess  mother,  when  she  found  herself 

1852) ;  P.  de  Oarmoy,  D^Arequipa  a  Cuzco.  pregnant  with  Jupiter,  proceeded,  according  to 

9ouvenir$  de  voyage  dam  VAmerique  du  Sua  the  advice  of  her  parents,  to  Lyctus  in  Orete, 

(Paris,  Eevue  contemporaine^  1857);  Prescott's  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  son.     The  mo- 

"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru"  (Boston,  ment  the  infimt  ifvas  born,  cert^  pious  youths 

1847) ;   and  Markham's  '^  Ouzco  and  Lima,"  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  round  him  with 

with  plates  (London,  1856).  clashing  arms  and  loud  sounding  instruments  of 

CYANOGEN  (6r.  Kvcivosy  blue,  and  ycvvaoo,  music,  and  drowned  the  child's  cries,  while  his 

to  produce),  a  principal  ingredient  in  Prus-  crafty  mother  hied  away  to  offer  a  stone  wrap- 

aan  blue,  is  a  compound  gas  consisting  of  2  ped  up  like  a  child  to  her  husband  as  a  substi- 

atoma  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and  is  tute  for  the  babe.  The  stratagem  was  successful, 

.  properly  designated  as  a  bicarburet  of  nitrogen,  and  Saturn  swallowed  the  stone.    The  infant 

the  chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  26.  It  is  of  in  the  meanwhile  was  nursed  by  beautiful  shep- 

particular  interest,  being  the  first  instance  known  herd  youths,  whom  Cybele  rewarded  for  their 

of  a  compound  body  performing  the  part  of  an  devotion  by  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries 

element  m  its  combinations.    It  was  discovered  of  her  worship,  and  appointing  them  to  be 

by  Gray-Lussac  in  1815,  and  may  be  obtained  by  priests  and  ministers  at  her  altars.    According 

decomposing  the  cvanide  mercury  in  a  small  to  this  myth,  then,  Crete  was  the  original  seat 

l^ass  retort  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.    The  of  Cybele's  worship.    That  worship,  wherever 

mercnry  sublimes,  and  the  gas  passes  over ;  a  dark  established,  was  of  the  same  Bacchanalian  char- 

oolored  substance  like  charcoal  remains  in  the  acter.  Her  priests  in  Phrygia  were  called  cory- 

retort,  which  appears  to  have  the  same  compo-  bantes ;  in  Crete,  curetes ;  at  Rome,  galli ;  but 

dtion  as  the  gas.    It  may  also  be  obtained  by  everywhere  they  must  be  both  youths  and 

heating  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  woollen  rags,  in  a  eunuchs;  everywhere  they  must  cease  to  be 

VOL.  VI. — 12  • 
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men  ere  they  could  be  ministers  of  Cybele.  of  which  the  same  day  of  the  week  falls  again 

Though  the  worship  of  this  goddess  had  pre-  upon  the  same  day  of  the  year.    The  lunar 

vailed  from  very  early  times  in  Greece  and  Asia,  cycle  is  a  period  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of  whidi 

where  it  may  be  traced  under  various  names,  in  the  new  moon  occurs  again  on  the  same  day  of 

various  countries,  yet  it  was  not  introduced  at  the  month. 

Rome  till  the  period  of  the  secoud  Punic  war.  CYOLOID,  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the 

Then  it  was  that  the  image  of  Cybele  or  Khea  was  circumference  of  a  circle,  rolling  on  a  stnu^t 

brought  from  Pessinus,  in  Galatia,  that  a  temple  line.    Next  to  the  oonio  sections,  the  cycloid  is 

was  raised  to  her  on  the  Palatine  hiU,  and  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of 

the  festival  of  the  Megalesia  was  instituted  in  curves.    It  is  the  curve  in  which  a  Hailing  body 

her  honor  by  the  Roman  matrons.    In  works  will  reach  the  bottom  in  the  same  time  from 

of  art  Cybele  is  usually  represented  seated  on  whatever  height  it  may  start ;  it  is  the  cmre  la 

a  throne  with  a  mural  crown  on  her  head,  from  which  a  body  will  descend  from  one  point  to 

which  a  veil  is  suspended.    Lions  are  frequently  another  in  the  least  time ;  and  it  possesses  other 

seen  crouching  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  remarkable  properties. 

throne,  and  occasionally  she  appears  riding  in  CYCLOIDS,  an  order  of  bony  fishes,  estab- 

a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  lished  by  Agassiz,  comprising  thoee  with  soft 

CYCLADES  (Gr.  kvkXos^  a  circle),  a  group  of  circular  scdes,  like  the  salmon,  cod,  and  herring. 
nearly  60  small  islands  in  the  Grecian  archipela-  CYCLONE,  a  storm  of  wind  which  movei  in 
go  or  uEgasan  sea,  N.  of  Candia,  forming  one  of  immense  whirls,  and  at  the  same  time  sweeps 
the  10  nomes  or  districts  of  modern  Greece;  area,  onward  over  the  surfoce.  Cyclones  are  nsoaUy 
1,216  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 139,837.  The  ancient  200  to  300  m.  in  diameter,  sometimes  more  than 
Greeks  gave  this  name  to  these  islands  in  the  1,000  m.  Their  centr^  point  is  calm,  and  tlui 
belief  that  they  formed  a  circle  around  the  holy  moves  forward  from  2  to  40  m.  per  hour.  These 
island  of  Delos,  while  iill  the  other  islands  with-  storms  originate  outside  the  equatorial  bdt  be- 
in  the  same  sea  were  called  Sporades,  or  scat-  twcen  the  tropics,  and  move  toward  the  pdea. 
tered  islands,  from  their  being  scattered  in  every  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  rotation  is  in  the 
direction.  In  fact,  these  islands  form  8  distinct,  same  direction  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  placed 
nearlv  straight  and  parallel  lines  running  'from  with  the  face  upward ;  in  the  northern,  toe  di> 
N.  W .  to  S.  E.,  of  which  the  first,  comprising  rection  is  reversed.  (See  Husbioanx.) 
Zea  (anc.  Ceos),  Thermia  (Cythnus),  Serpho  CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  £N0T0L0Pin>iA  (6r.  co- 
rSeriplius),  Siphanto  (Siphnus),  and  Polycandro  icXor,  a  circle,  and  inu^ca,  education),  originidlT 
(Phologandros),  seem  to  have  in  antediluvian  the  cycle  of  the  7  liberal  arts  and  soienoes  which 
times  formed  one  mountain  chain,  connected  with  constituted,  with  the  ancients,  the  conrae  of 
the  mountains  of  Attica  on  the  N.,  and  by  the  education  for  the  higher  class  of  citiaena,  vis. : 
island  Melos  with  the  western  mountains  of  Can-  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  iksbw- 
dia  on  the  S.;  the  2d,  comprising  Andro(Andros),  omy,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric.  Thna  Qnintjlian 
Tino  (Tenos),  Mycono  (Myconus),  Naxia  (Naxos),  mentions  it  as  the  orb  or  full  circle  of  learning: 
Amorgo  (Amorgus),  and  Stampalia  (Astypalffia),  OrbU  ilia  doctrina  quam  Gnsei  ^ynrnkmnf 
another  mountain  chain  connected  with  that  of  dctav  vacant.  It  commonly  designates  a  amn- 
Euboea  and  the  S.  W.  promontory  of  Asia  Mior;  mary  of  human  knowledgeL  either  in  one  or 
the  8d,  lying  between  the  1st  and  2d,  and  com-  in  all  departments,  arranged  either  syrtemat* 
prising  Chiura  (Gyarns),  Syra  (Syros),  Paro  ically  according  to  the  lo^cal  oooneoticMi  of 
(Paros),  Antiparo  (Antiparos),  Nio  (los),  and  topics,  or  lexicographically  according  to  the 
Bantorin  (Thera),  may  have  had  a  connection  alphabetical  succession  of  terms ;  and  is  Umv^ 
with  the  E.  end  of  Candia.  However  this  may  fore  distinguished  as  either  general  or  special, 
be,  they  have  the  same  formation,  climate,  and  systematic  or  alphabeticaL  Spenuppoa,  the 
products,  and  even  the  same  history,  with  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Plato,  is  usually  aeeoontr 
regions  of  these  continental  chains.  Santorin  ed  to  have  written  the  first  oydopMio  woik, 
is  still,  what  several  of  the  other  islands  once  under  the  title  of  AioXoyo*  nty  mpi  np  ^^^flB^ 
may  have  been,  a  volcanic  island  of  very  re-  rc(av'Ofu>M>y,whi(^  has  not  been  preserved.  The 
markable  phenomena.  Paro  and  Antiparo  are  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  sciences  (nrpc  Evimf 
renowned  for  their  stalactite  oaves.  These  ii«>u\  the  lost  books  of  Yarro  entitled  JEwtm 
islands,  once  subject  to  Athens,  and  the  basis  Mumanarum  et  Ditinarum  Antiquitatm^  and 
of  its  maritime  power,  were  among  the  first  the  J?M^(>ria  i^^^tiraZii  of  Pliny:  approached  to 
to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  merchant  the  character  of  cydopssdias.  The  last  is  a  r$t^ 
navy  of  the  Cyclades  in  1855  consisted  of  1,885  compilation,  treating,  as  Pliny  says  in  his  prs- 
vessels,  tonnage  156,148.  Silk  is  raised  in  face,  of  20,000  matters  of  importance,  drawn 
the  islands  of  Andro  and  Tino,  the  former  from  about  2,000  volumes.  Astronomy,  mathe- 
producing,  in  1856,  250,000  lbs.,  and  the  lat-  matics,  natural  philosophy,  botany.  minerah», 
ter  60,000  lbs.  Syra,  the  capital,  is  a  great  medical  science,  arts,  agriculture,  all  came  with- 
emporium  of  the  Levantine  and  Mediterranean  in  the  compass  of  his  researches.  His  work 
trade.  has  the  merit  of  showinff  the  progress  widch 

CYCLE  (Gr.  kvkKos^  a  circle),  any  period  of  science  and  the  arts  haa  made  down  to  the 

regularly  recurring  events.    Thus  28  years  is  time  at  which  he  wrote.  TheooHectionaof  Sto- 

caJQed  a  solar  cyde,  being  a  period  at  the  end  bffius,  Suidas,  and  especially  of  llaidnnnaCapel- 
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la  (abont  A.  D.  480),  and  of  Isidorns  Hispalensis  and  5  on  histoxy,  chronology,  and  misoellaneona 

(about  A.  D.  686),  may  also  be  regarded  as  works  topics.    This  work  was  held  in  high  estimation 

of  the  same  character.    The  Satyra  of  Oapella  is  till  the  close  of  that  century.  Leibnitz  mentions 

a  confused  exposition  of  the  7  liberal  aits,  and  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next,  in  respectfol 

the  Origines  of  Isidorus  famishes  a  complete  terms,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  wisn  that 

knowledge  of  the  state  of  mental  culture  at  the  some  of  the  learned  would  either  join  in  remod- 

epoch  of  its  publication.    Cyclopsdias  were  not  elling  and  improving  it,  or  in  composing  an  en- 

nncommon  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  title  of  tirely  new  work  of  the  same  kind.  The  obserra- 

SumnuB  and  Specula,    One  of  the  most  cele-  tionsof  this  illustrious  philosopher  show  that  he 

brated  of  these  is  the  Speculum  HUtoriale^  NatU"  had  reflected  much  on  the  objects  of  such  an  un- 

rale^  et  DoetHnale^  by  the  indefatigable  Domini-  dertaking,  and  that  he  considered  a  cyclopedia 

can,  Vincent  of  BeauTais(yincentiusBelloTacen«  as  a  species  of  publication  calculated  to  be  emi- 

ois,  died  in  1264),  to  which  a  Speculum  Morale^  nently  useful  to  mankind.  In  the  early  part  of  the 

by  an  unknown  author,  was  afterward  added.  17th  century  appeared  also  the  De  IHgnitaU  et 

This  repository  of  scholastic  science,  consisting  AugmentU  Scientiarum  (1605),  and  the  Novum 

mostly  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  writers  of  Organum  Scientiarum  (1620),  of  Lord  Bacon ; 

the  time,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  light  works  not,  indeed,  voluminous,  but  rich  in 

which  it  sheds  on  the  literary  history  of  that  pe-  deep  and  acute  thinking,  and  in  which  he  laid 

riod.    The  first  edition  was  published  at  Stras-  the  foundation  of  a  logical  arrangement  of  the 

bourg  (7  vols,  fol.,  1478-^6),  and  the  last  at  sciences.    After  his  time  appeared  a  multitude 

Douay  (4  vols,  fol.,  1624).    Of  mediesval  partic-  of  cyclopasdias,  designed  for  the  instruction  of 

nlar  cyclopasdias,  or  complete  treatises  on  spe-  the  young  and  uninformed.    Such  were  the 

oial  subjects,  the  Summa  Theohgim  of  Thomas  Science  des  penannes  de  la  eour^  de  VepScy  et 

Aquinas  is  an  eminent  example.    Alfarabius,  de  la  robe^  by  Ohevigny  (5th  ed.  by  Limiers, 

one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Bagdad  school,  4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1717) ;  and  the  Pera  Libra- 

enriched  the  10th  century  with  a  cyclopso-  rum  Juvenilium^  by  Wagenseil  (5  vols.,  Altdorf^ 

dia,  which,  on  account  of  a  systematic  subdi-  1695).    Treatises,  also,  written  with  the  object 

▼ision  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  of  bringing  universal  knowledge  into  systematic 

might  be  justly  compared  to  works  of  the  order  became  more  numerous.  This  was  the  aim 

same  denomination  belonging  to  the  literary  of  the  Polyhistor  of  Morhof  (Lnbeck,  1688),  and 

history  of  later  centuries.    Nothing,  however,  of  the  Court  d^HudeioiOoTk6JS\&o,  In  Germany, 

is  known  of  this  production  except  the  notice  Snlzer  endeavored  to  show  the  essential  connec- 

Oasiri  gives  of  it  in  his  Bibliotkeca  Arahico-  tion  of  all  branches  of  learning  in  his  Kurzer  In- 

Sispana  EseurialeniiB^  where  it  is  described  as  hegriffaller  Wiuenschaften  (Berlin,  1756) ;  and 

a  work  ubi  scientiarum^  artiumque  Uberalium,  his  classification  was  adopted  and  improved  by 

tynopeia  oecurrity  una  eum  accurata  et  penpicua  many  succeeding  cyclopcodists,  as  J.  M.  Gesner, 

earum  notitia,  {kfflnitionej  divisione^  methodo,  in  his  Primm  Linem  leagoges  in  Eruditionem 

In  the  16th  century  several  works  of  a  cydo-  Uhiversam  (Gottingen,  1774),  Reimarus  (1775), 

pffidiccharacter  appeared,  such  as  the  ifar^arf  to  Adelung  (1778),  Reuss  (1788),  Elngel  (1788), 

Philotophiea  of  Reisch  (Freiburg,  1508,  and  Buhle  (1790),  and  Bftsch  (1795).  Eschenburg,  in 

Basel,  1588) ;  the  CyclopcBdia  of  Ringelberg  his  Lehrbuch  der  WisseMchaften  (BerUn,  1792), 

(Basel,  1541),  a  small  thick  volume,  consisting  was  ^e  first  who  attempted  to  construct  a  cy- 

of  concise  treatises  on  grammar,  logic,  and  other  clopaodia  of  the  sciences  according  to  the  princi- 

branches ;  the  Lncycwpctdia  ecu  (Mia  Dieeipli-  pies  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.    His  ideas  were 

narum  Epistemon  of  Scalich  (Basel,  1659) ;  elaborated  by  Habel,  Rof,  Strass,  Hefter,  Bur- 

and  the  Idea  Methodicm  et  Brevi$  Encydopcedia^  dach,  and  Erauss.    Complete  logical  classifica- 

#011  Adumbratio  Uhiverntatia.  by  Martini  (Her-  tions  were  made  also  by  Kmg,  in  his  Vereueh  einer 

bom,  1606).    These  were  followed  by  Alsted^s  tyetematiachen  Encyhlopddie  der  Witsensehaftef^ 
more  elaborate  work,  OurgusPhilosophiei  Bncv-  "  (Wittenberg,  1796-98) ;  by  Schmid,  in  his  AU- 

eUpcBdia  (4  vols.,  Herbom,  1 620 ;  afterward  pub-  gemeine  Encyhlopddie  und  Methodologie  der  Wis- 

lished  as  Scientiarum  Omnium  Encyclopedia,  eenachaften  (Jena,  1811) ;  by  Jasche,  in  his  Ein- 

at  Herbom  in  1680,  and  at  Lyons  in  1649),  which  leitung  tu  einer  Architektonih  der  Wissenschaf- 

is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  most  celebrated  ten  (Dorpat,  1816) ;  by  Eronburg,  in  his  Allge- 

of  the  early  cyclopsadias.    Its  author,  Johann  meine  Wissenschaftalehre  (Berliii,  18^);  hyGrvL" 

Heinrioh  iJsted,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  ber,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 

Weissenbnrg  in  Transylvania,  was  one  of  the  di-  Ersch  and  Gmber's  Encyhlopddie;  and  by  Eirch- 

vineswhoattended  the  synod  of  Dort  The  plan  ner,  in  hia  Ahademische  Propddeutih  (Leipsic, 

of  hiswork  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ringelberg,  but  1842).— Although  the  lexicographic  urangement 

the  subjects  it  embraces  are  more  varied,  and  had  been  anciently  employed  by  Suidas,  it  was 

each  is  more  elaborately  treated.    It  consists  of  but  slowly  brought  into  use  after  the  revival  of 

85  books,  of  which  the  first  4  contain  an  expla-  learning.    It  was  long  before  the  idea  occurred 

nadon  of  the  nature  of  the  various  subjects  dis-  that  it  might  be  used  as  the  basb  of  a  universal 

cussed  in  the  rest.    Then  follow  successively  repertory  of  human  learning ;  and  still  longer 

5  on  philology ;  10  on  speculative,  and  4  on  before  it  was  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  general 

praotloBl  philosophy ;  8  on  theology,  jurispm-  treatises  similar  to  &oseof  the  early  systematl- 

oeooQi  ana  medicine ;  8  on  the  mechanical  arts ;  oilly  arranged  cydope&dio  works.  The  first  lex- 
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ioographic  cjdopsddias  cont&ined  notices  only  and  as  the  fruit  of  remarkable  researcn  and 

of  celebrated  persons  and  places,  as  the  Dictio-  diligence.    Five  editions  of  it  were  pnblbhed 

narium  Proprium  N'ominum  Virorum,  Muli-  within  18  years ;    while  upon  the  continent 

erum,  Poputorum^  Idolorumy  Urhium,  Fluvio-  of  Europe  it  produced  no  less  effect  than  in 

rum,  Montium,  &c.,  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paris,  England.    It  was  translated  into  French  and 

1544);   and  the  DUtionarium  Historicum  et  Italian,  and  its  plan  was   highly  applauded 

Poeticum^  by  Charles  Stephens  (Paris,  1563;  in    the    preliminary  discourse    of    the    great 

enlargedbyR.  Lloyd,  Oxford,  1671,  and  London,  Yr^nch  £!ncyclopedie.    Its  success  gave  rise  to 

1686).    The    historical  dictionary  of   Moreri  a  number  of  similar  works,  mostly  modelled 

^Lyons,  1673),  and  the  historical  and  critical  after  it.    The  first  of  these  was  the  **New  and 

aictionary  of  Bayle  (Rotterdam,  1697),  were  the  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  by 

most  important  of  many  biographical  cyclopsedias  John  Barrow  (1  vol  fol.,  London,  1751 ;  sup* 

of  this  period,  the  latter  treating  also  incidental-  plementary  vol.  added,  1754).    Its  only  recom^ 

ly  many  scientific  questions.    Of  larger  compass  mendation,  as  compared  with  its  predecessor, 

and  of  less  thorough  execution  were  the  jLe^  consisted  in  an  enlarged  number  of  articles  on 

icon  Unit er sale  Mistorieo-Geographic(hChrono-  mathematical  subjects,  on  the  mechanical  arts^ 

logica-Poetico-Philologieum^  by  J.  J.  Hofmann  and  on  naval  affairs ;  to  make  room  for  which, 

gasel,  1677;  supplement  added,  1683;  new  ed.  church  history  and  all  scholastic  topics  were 
yden,  1698) ;  and  the  Bibliotheca  Uhiver-  excluded.  This  was  followed,  in  1754  (2d  edi- 
#a?MiSiakjro-Pr(?/awa,  by  Coronelli  (Venice,  1701),  tion  in  1764),  by  a  "  New  and  Complete  Dic- 
which  was  intended  to  form  45  volumes,  but  tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,^'  comprised  in  4 
was  continued  only  into  the  letter  0  in  7  large  8vo.  vols.,  written,  according  to  the  title 
volumes. — The  first  English  cyclopsddia  was  page,  "  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,^*  and  com« 
the  "  Lexicon  Technicum,  or  an  Universal  Die-  monly  called,  from  the  name  of  its  publisher, 
tionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,"  by  John  "  Owen's  Dictionary."  It  is  distinguished  by 
Harris  (2  vols.,  London,  1706-'10).  It  explained  the  general  brevity  of  its  articles,  a  quality 
both  the  terms  of  art  and  the  arts  themselves ;  which  enabled  its  compilers  to  widen  its  range 
but  though  professing  to  be  universal,  it  was  in  in  the  departments  of  geography,  commerce^ 
fact  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  mathe*  and  naturtd  history.  In  1766  was  published  the 
matical  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  hence  was  ^'  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
far  from  fulfilling  its  intended  purpose.  The  in  8  vols,  fol.,  a  work  compiled  under  the  joint 
"Cyclopaedia'' ofEphraim  Chambers  (2 large foL  direction  of  Henry  Croker,  Thomas  William^ 
vols.,  London,  1728)  was  ^o  termed  a  general  and  Samuel  Clark ;  the  theological,  philosopht* 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was  cal,  and  critical  branches  being  edited  by  the  fiirst; 
the  first  work  in  which  knowledge  was  subdi-  those  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry,  by 
vided  under  appropriate  heads,  which  were  the  second ;  and  the  mathematical  by  the  last 
placed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  treated  so  as  Notwithstanding  this  division^f  labor,  the  work 
to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  complete  account  was  not  marked  either  by  excellence  in  the 
of  the  various  branches  and  of  their  connections  respective  departments,  or  method  in  their  ar- 
and  dependencies.  "  His  view,"  he  says,  "  was  rangement.  In  1745  Dr.  De  Coetlogon  pub- 
to  consider  the  several  matters,  not  only  in  them-  lished  in  London  a  "  Universal  History  of  Arts 
selves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  and  Sciences,"  which  was  largely  composed  of 
other ;  both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  complete  treatises  on  distinct  arts  and  sciences^ 
and  as  so  many  parts  of  some  greater  whole,  andmay  therefore  have  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
their  connection  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  The  latter  work 
by  reference ;  so  that  by  a  course  of  references  made  its  &rst  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  in  1771,. 
from  generals  to  particulars,  from  premises  to  in  8  quarto  volumes,  and  was  distinguished  from 
conclusions,  from  cause  to  effect,  and  viceversa^  those  previously  published  in  England  less  by 
i,e,y  from  more  to  less  complex,  and  from  less  to  its  execution  than  by  its  more  philoeophicii 
more,  a  communication  might  bo  opened  be-  method.  Instead  of  attempting  to  elucidate 
tween  the  several  parts  of  the  work ;  and  the  the  sciences  by  a  number  of  separate  articles 
several  articles  be  in  some  measure  replaced  in  corresponding  to  their  technical  titles  or  aeo* 
their  natural  order  of  science,  out  of  which  the  tlons,  introduced  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
alphabetical  order  had  removed  them."  Tet  alphabet,  it  treated  each  science  completely  in 
Chambers  remained  far  from  attaining  his  ob-  a  systematic  form  under  its  proper  denomina- 
ject,  for  the  ramifications  are  so  varied  and  mi-  tion ;  the  technical  terms  and  subordinate  heads 
nute  that  one  would  seek  in  vain  in  his  volumes  being  also  explained  alphabetically,  wlien  any 
for  any  thing  like  a  substitute  for  separate  trea-  tiling  more  than  a  reference  to  the  general  trea- 
tises, or  for  more,  under  many  heads,  than  short  tiso  was  required.  This  plan  was  prosecuted 
and  unconnected  elucidations,  or  mere  definitions  upon  a  wider  scale,  and  with  more  maturity  of 
and  incomplete  explanations.  On  mathematical  execution,  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  ob* 
subjects,  conclusions  are  given  without  demon-  jects  aimed  at  in  the  early  cyclopaedias  were  In 
stration  or  experimental  details.  But  with  all  this  way  reconciled  with  the  lexicographic  ar- 
ils defects,  whether  of  plan  or  execution,  this  rangement,  while  its  adaptation  to  particular 
work  of  Chambers  must  be  regarded  as  the  pro-  topics  was  in  no  respect  impaired.  The  editor 
duction  of  a  mind  of  superior  compass  and  vigor,  and  principal  compiler  of  this  first  edition  was 
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Waiiam  Smellie,  a  scholar  partictilarly  conver- 
sant with  natural  history,  although  by  profes- 
sion a  printer.  The  2d  edition  (extended  to 
10  vols.,  1776-'83)  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  addition  of  the  two  popular  departments, 
history  and  biography.  The  8d  edition  (18 
vols.,  1786-'97 ;  a  supplement  of  2  vols,  was 
added  afterward)  contained  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  speculative  philosophy,  ancient  erudi- 
tion, and  physical  science,  from  the  pens  of  Dr. 
Gleig,  Dr.  Doig,  and  Prof.  Robison,  which  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  gave  to  the  work 
a  new  and  more  dignified  aspect.  This  edition 
of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  was  repub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  by  Thos.  Dobson  (21 
vols,  ito.,  including  the  supplement,  1798-1803). 
A  4th  edition,  increased  to  20  vols.,  was  com- 
pleted in  1810,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Dr.  James  Millar.  This  was  enriched  with 
the  contributions  of  Prof.  Wallace  on  pure  ma- 
thematics. A  5th  and  a  6th  edition,  which 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  work  required, 
soon  followed ;  these,  however,  were  little  more 
than  reprints  of  the  rormer.  While  these  were 
in  progress,  a  supplement  extending  to  6  vols, 
made  its  appearance,  edited  by  Macvey  Napier, 
and  published  by  Archibald  Constable.  The 
first  half  volume  was  produced  in  1815,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  name  of  Dagald  Stewart, 
as  the  author  of  the  first  of  those  preliminary 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  the  sciences, 
which,  in  a  more  complete  state,  so  greatly 
adorn  and  recommend  the  latest  edition.  En- 
riched as  it  was  by  contributions  from  the  most 
eminent  writers  and  scholars  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  philosophcFs  of  France, 
Arago  and  Biot,  the  work  rose  rapidly  in  pub- 
lic favor.  The  copyrights  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions having  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  and  0. 
Black  of  Edinburgh,  these  enterprising  proprie- 
tors immediately  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Pro£  Napier  (21  vols.,  including 
the  late  supplement,  a  general  index,  and  nu- 
merous engravings,  1830-^42).  The  8th  and  last 
edition,  with  extensive  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, and  an  introductory  volume  of  disserta- 
tions, was  commenced  in  1853,  and  published 
iointly  by  A.  and  C.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  and 
little  and  Brown  of  Boston.  It  is  still  in  pro- 
gress. For  this,  as  for  the  preceding  editions, 
articles  have  been  furnished  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  authors. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  notice  of  the  principal  Eng- 
mn  and  American  cyclopsBdias  that  have  ap- 
peared since  the  commencement  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century,  arranged  in  the 
dironological  order  of  their  publication : 

1.  New  Dtctfonary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  an  Univerml  Sys- 
tam  of  Uaefiil  Knowledffo.  By  £.  Middloton  and  others.  3 
vols,  folio.    London,  ITtS. 

1  New  Roral  Encyclopedia.  By  W.  H.  Hall.  8  toIsl  folio. 
London,  i7S9.  (A  second  edition  of  this  work,  enlarged  by 
J.  Lloyd,  was  published  in  179ft,  In  8  yob.  folio,  with  platos.) 

&  The  Encyclopsedla  Londinensis,  or  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature.  Projected  and  arrangred 
by  John  Wilkes.    Myols.4to.    London,  1797-1829. 

L  The  English  Encyclopaedia,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sctonces.    10  Tola.  4ta    London,  180L 


ft.  Bees^s  Cyelopflsdlt,  or  Unlreml  Diettonary  of  Arts.  Sci- 
ences, and  Literature.  89  vols,  with  6  toIs.  of  plates. 
London,  1802-'19.  (This  work,  comprising  the  various  ar- 
ticles in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,  with  additions  and  im- 
provements, was  &r  more  extensive  than  any  similar  work 
that  had  preceded  it  in  England,  being  paxtioujarly  com- 
plete in  tne  technical  department  An  American  edition 
was  published  at  Philadelphia,  47  vols.  1810-'84,  which, 
proving  unsuccessful  fh>m  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  was  at  last  disposed  of  by  lottery.) 

dw  Gregory^  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  S  vols.  4to. 
London,  1S06.  (A  compilation  formerly  in  high  repute,  of 
which  an  American  editiou  was  published,  8  vols,  ito., 
Philadelphia,  ISlf^'ie.) 

7.  Nicholson's  British  Encyclopaedia,  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings by  Lowry  and  Scott  6  vols.  Svo.  London,  1809. 
(The  third  American  edition  of  this  popular  work  was  pub- 


& 


Johnson  and  T. 


9.  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  Conducted  by  Sir  David 
Brewster.  18  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1809-'80.  (This  Im- 
portant work  was  especially  rich  in  its  scientific  depart- 
ment, and  an  American  edition  of  it,  improved  bv  the  ad- 
dition of  numerous  articles  relative  to  tne  American  con- 
tinent, was  published  at  PhiUdelphla  in  1883.) 

10.  The  Encyclopaidia  Metropolitana,  or  Universal  Diction- 
ary of  Knowledge,  on  an  Original  Plan,  comprising  the 
twofold  Advantage  of  a  Philosophical  and  an  Alphabetical 
Arrangement,  with  appropriate  Engravings.  Edited  by 
Edward  Bmedley,  Hngn  James  Kose,  ana  Pcnry  John 
Bose.  25  thick  vols,  vnth  8  additional  vols,  of  plates  and 
one  of  index.  London,  1816-'45.  (The  divisions  of  this 
work,  which  follow  a  system  of  universal  knowledge  pro- 
jected by  8.  T.  Coleridge,  are  as  follows:  Vols.  1,9,  pure 
sciences;  vols.  8-8,  mixed  and  applied  sciences;  vols.  9-18, 
history  and  biography ;  vols.  14h-35,  a  miscellaneous  lexi- 
con. A  cabinet  edition  is  in  process  of  publication  in 
small  octavo  volumes.  In  this  large  collection  are  contain- 
ed many  complete  treatises  of  great  value,  as  the  ^  Science 
of  Method  "of  Coleridge,  the  •*^Logic*'  and  "  Rhetoric"  of 
Archbishop  Whately.  portions  of  Roman  history  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, and  works  on  the  history  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
philosophy  by  F.  D.  Maurice.) 

11.  The  Encyclopiedia  Edinensis.  By  James  Millar.  6  vols. 
4to.    Edinburgh,  1818. 

13.  The  Encyclopaedia  Porthensis,  with  Plates.  Attributed 
to  Miller.    88  vols.  8vo.    London,  1818. 

18.  The  London  Encyclopaedia,  or  tTniversal  Dictionary  of 
Sciences  and  Arts,  Literature,  and  Practical  Mechanics. 
By  Thomas  Curtis.  22  vols.  4to.  with  1  additional  vol  of 
maps.    London,  1899. 

14.  The  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  Literature.  History,  Politics,  and  Biogra- 
phy ;  on  the  basis  of  the  7th  edition  of  the  German  um- 
veraati^nt'LeoeiJcon.  Edited  by  Francis  Lieber,  assisted 
by  E.  Wigglesworth  and  T.  6.  Bradford.  18  vols.  8ya 
Pnlladelphia,  1839-*82.  (A  supplementary  volume,  edited 
by  U.  Vethake,  was  added  in  1847.) 

15.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  comprising  a  series  of 
original  works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sci- 
ences, Arts,  and  Manufactures.  182  vols,  small  8ya  Lon- 
don, 1880-*48.  (Among  the  numerous  valuable  treatises 
in  this  series  are  works  of  Herschel  on  astronomy,  of 
Brewster  on  optics.  Mackintosh's  **  History  of  England,^ 
Sismondi's  '*  Italian  Republics,*'  Scott's  **iIlstory  of  Scot- 


land," and  Thirlwairs  "History  of  Greece.") 

""     ols. 


Svo.    Lon- 


IC.  Partington's  British  Cyclopedia.    12  vol 
don,  1889. 

17.  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Difnision  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George  Long.  27yols.smaU 
folio.  London,  1888-'48,  with  2  supplementary  vols,  in 
1848-'5l ;  2d  supplement,  1  voL  1SS6. 

18.  The  Popular  Encyclopedia,  or  Conversations  Lexicon; 
being  a  General  Dictionary  of  UsofUl  Knowledge,  with 
Dissertations  by  Eminent  Writers.  7  vols,  royal  8yo.  Glas- 
gow, 184L 

19.  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Royal  Svo.  London,  1842;  2d  ed.,  1852-'68;  an  American 
ed..  New  York,  1848. 

20.  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  UseAil  Knowledge.  12  vols, 
small  Svo.  London,  1847-51 ;  and  Boston,  1S£».  (This  Is 
an  abridgment  of  the  **  Penny  Cyclopedia.") 

21.  The  loonographio  Encycloparaia  of  Science,  Llteratnrs, 
and  Art  Tntnsiated  flrom  the  German  of  J.  G.  Heck,  wiUi 
additions,  and  edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird.  4  vols,  royal 
8vo.  of  text  and  2  vols,  of  pUtes.    New  York,  1851. 

22.  The  English  Cyclopaedia,  a  New  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  Conducted  by  Charles  Knight  To  be  com- 
pleted in  20  vols.  London,  1854  et  §eq.  (This  work  is 
based  upon  the  "  Penny  Cyclopedia,'*  and  is  divided  into 
the  4  departments  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  Biogrs- 
pby,  and  Arts  and  Sdeaces.    The  S  first  departments  sro 
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sow  completed  In  4  vols,  etch,  Uie  8d  in  6  vol*.,  and  the  of  the  varioiw  branches  of  hnnuni  knowledn. 

remaining  $  Tola,  are  annoonced  to  be  Usued  in  18O9-*0O.)  ^..u-        *    *v«    I'-^-i.       ^         i.   2^                 2lr* 

^                                                       *  marks  out  the  limits  of  each,  its  connectioii 

Beside  these  larger  works,  a  mnltitade  of  cyclo-  with  the  rest,  and  the  characters  which  distiD* 

p»dias  have  been  published,  intended  to  impart  guish  them  in  our  minds.    Bacon  had  made  his 

information  in  special  branches  of  knowlege,  celebrated  partition  of  hnman  learning  into  his* 

as  Loudon^s  *^  EncjclopflDdias  of  Agriculture,  tory,  poetrj,  and  philosophj,  according  to  the 

Gardening,  Architecture,  Plants,  Trees,"  Ac. ;  powers  of  the  mind  re^ectiyelj  concerned  in 

Todd's  "OyclopcBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi-  them,  the  memory,  imagination,  and  reason. 

ology;''    NicboPs  ^^  Oyclopiedia   of   Physical  This  psycholc^cal  division  is  neither  rigorooi 

Science ;''  Nicholson's  *^  £ncyclop»dia  of  Archi-  nor  exact,  and  D'Alembert  attempted  to  com- 

teoture ;"  Chambers's  **  Cyclopsadia  of  English  plete  the  classification  by  adding  a  distinetioo 

Literature ;"  Duyckinck's  "Oyclopaediaof  Amer-  between  the  historic  and  the  rational  order  of 

ican  Literature ;"  Homans's  "  OyclopsBdia  of  the  sciences,  between  the  order  in  which  they 

Oommorce ;"  and  Allibone's  "  Critical  Diction-  are  produced  in  society  and  that  in  which  they 

ary  of  English  Literature." — On  the  continent,  logically  stand  related  to  each  other.  He  there- 

as  well  as  in  England,  the  '^  CyclopsBdia  "  of  fore  first  reyiewed  the  orig^  and  progress  of  the 

Ephraim  Chambers  gave  an  impulse  to  the  de-  arts  and  sciences,  detuling  the  history  of  intd- 

sire  for  such  publications.   A  second  edition  of  lectual  culture  in  Europe  from  the  revival  of 

the  French  translation  having  been  proposed,  learning,  and  finally  raised  the  cydopsedic  tree^ 

it  was  resolved,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  abbe  following  in  general  the  classification  of  Bacon, 

Gua  de  Halves,  to  divide  the  manuscript  among  and  developing  all  the  branches  of  learning 

several  literati,  in  order  to  elaborate  the  re-  according  to  their  metaphysical  dependences, 

spective  articles  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  that  The  style  of  this  discourse  is  severe  and  sim|^ 

they  might  be  combined  into. a  cydopoodia  at  adhering  closely  to  the  language  proper  to  phi- 

once  more  original  and  more  comprehensive  losophy,  yet  rendering  clear  and  palpable  the 

than  the  English  model  and  groundwork.    The  most  abstract  ideas.    The  work  itself  exerted 

abb^  having  disagreed  with  the  bookseller  in  an  immense  influence  in  hastening  Uie  great- 

the  outset  of  this  undertaking,  Diderot  and  est  political  revolution  of  modem  times.    It 

D'Alembert   became    its  principal  managers,  was  designed  at  once  to  reveal  to  ^e  homan 

Thus  originated  the  great  French  Bneyelopidie^  mind  the  extent  of  its  power  by  unfolding  the 

which,  at  first  intended  to  consist  of  10,  was  en-  picture  of  its  riches,  and  to  emancipate  hn* 

larged  to  28  folio  volumes.    Its  title  is  EneycUh-  man  thought  by  treating  freely  every  science 

pedie  ou  dietionnaire  raiionni  dei  Bciences^  de$  and  doctrine ;  and  it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 

or^  et  des  metiers^  par  une  socUte  de  gens  de  indifierent,  if  not  antagonistic,  to  the  institn- 

lettreSy  mis  en  ordre  et  publiS  par  M.  Diderot^  tions,  usages,  and  faith  of  the  time.    It  is  the 

et  quant  d  la  partie  tnathematique  par  M.  most  complete  expression  of  the  philosophies], 

d'Alembert,    The  first  7  vols,  appeared  in  Paris  critical,  irreli^ons,  and  reformatory  tenaendes 

(1751-57);  the  remaining  10  vols,  of  text  were  of  the  18th  century.    Its  ffenerally  p(4ished 

published,  according  to  the  title  page,  at  Neuf-  and  correct  style,  and  its  blending  of  philosophy, 

ch&tel  (1765) ;  and  there  were  11  additional  elegance,  and  gayety,  made  it  fashionable  in 

vols,  of  plates.    A  supplement  of  4  vols.,  with  courtly  sodety,  and  contributed  much  to  its 

1  additional  vol.  of  plates,  was  issued  at  Amster-  authority  and  influence.  To  counteract  the  i&h 

dam  ( 1776-'77).  A  Table  analytique  et  raUonnie  organizing  tendendes  of  the  Eneyelopidiey  and  to 

des  matures  was  added  in  2  vols.  (1780).    The  apply  a  more  methodical  systenL  was  the  desiga 

work,  though  several  times  interrupted  by  the  of  the 'pro^ecton  of  the  Eneyel4>pediem^thodi^v«i 

government  while  in  progress,  was  everywhere  the  most  elaborate  work  of  the  kind  extant  in 

received  with  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  the  France,  published  by  Panckoncke  and  Agasse 

editors  and  principal  collaborators  a  place  in  (201  vols.,  induding  47  vols,  of  plates,  Paris,  1781 

European  history,  and  in  the  history  of  phUos-  -1882).  Its  method  consists  in  assigning  to  each 

ophy,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  Encyclopaedists."  science  a  special  alphabetical  dictionary,  and  the 

Around  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  grouped  whole  book  is  therefore  a  collection  of  48  dis- 

Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Turgot,  Helvetius,  Duclos,  tinct  cyclopaedias  or  dictionaries  of  science,  fit- 

Condillac,  Mably,  Bufibn,  La  Harpe,  Harmon-  erature,  and  art,  with  dissertations  intersperssd 

td,  Baynal,  Morellet,  Grimm,  Saint  Lambert,  throughout.    Among  the  editors  were  Qnatre> 

and  many  others.  Four  new  editions  of  it  were  mdre  de  Quincy  for  architecture,  Bergier  for 

rapidly  issued,  at  Leghorn  (38  vols.,  1770),  at  theology,  Mongez  for  antiquities,  Gingn6n6  for 

Lucca  (28  vols.,  1771),  at  Geneva  (39  vols.,  music,  De  Lamarck  for  natural  history,  «id 

incorporating  tlie  supplements,  1777),  and  at  Yicq  d'Azyr,  Cassini,  Latreille.  Tessier,  Naigeoo, 

Lausanne  and  Bern  (86  vols.,  1778).    It  was  the  Condorcet,  and    Lacretelle  for  other  depart 

basis  also  of  the  cyclopa)dia  of  Felice  (Yverdun,  ments.    A  Spanish  translation  of  it  (Madrid, 

1770-'80,  48  vols.,  with  10  additional  vols,  of  1780-1806,  vols,  i.-xi.)  was  commenced,  hot  not 

plates),  among  the  collaborators  of  which  were  completed.  During  the  period  which  has  elapsed 

Euler,  Lalande,  and  Haller.    The  Diseours  pre-  since  the  commencement  of  this  work  science  has 

liminaire^   which  is  ranked  among  the  ehe/s  made  astonishing  progress,  and  consequently 

d^auvre  of  the  age,  was  written  by  D'Alembert.  several  of  the  earlier  parts  are  now  of  compara- 

In  it  the  aathor  traces  the  genealogical  order  tively  little  value.    The  following  are  the  most 
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important  of  recent  French  enc^dopffidias :  1.  most  a  general  cyclopedia.  Anew,  onchang- 
The  Eneydopedie  modeme :  Dicttonnaire  abrigi  ed  edition  of  the  first  97  volumes  appeared  at 
des  9oienees^  des  lettrea,  des  arts,  de  rindtutrie^  Berlin  (1782-1814),  and  another  edition  (82 
de  VagricuUure^  et  du  commerce;  conducted  by  vols.,  Berlin,  1785-1812)  includes  116  volumes 
M.  Courtin  (26  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1823-32 ;  2d  of  the  original  work.  The  Deutsche  Eneyklo- 
ed.  1848 ;  8d  ed.,  completely  revised,  under  the  pddie^  begun  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  by  H.  M. 
direction  of  M.  L6on  Renier,  27  vols.,  with  8  ad-  G.  K6ster  (1778),  and  continued  by  J.  F.  Boos 
ditional  vols,  of  plates,  1853-^55).  A  supplement  to  the  23d  volume  as  far  as  the  letter  K  (1804), 
to  this  work  has  reached  the  7th  volume,  and  remains  unfinbhed.  It  excludes  biography,  ge- 
the  letter  L  (1859).  2.  Dicttonnaire  de  la  can-  ography,  history,  and  ancient  literature.  The 
tenatum  et  de  la  lecture^  directed  by  M.  W.  Allgemeinea  LexiJcon  der  Kunste  und  Wiesen- 
Ihickett  (52  vols.,  Paris,  1882-^39 ;  2d  ed.,  revis-  echaften^  by  J.  T.  Jablonski,  appeared  in  Leip- 
ed  and  enlarged,  16  large  8vo.  vols.,  1853-'58).  sic  (1721 ;  new  ed.  at  KOnigsberg,  1748-^67, 
This  cyclopeedia  is  very  unequally  executed,  but  in  2  vols.).  Theolo^,  history,  and  geography 
many  of  its  articles  are  unusually  complete  and  were  excluded  from  it.  The  Grosses  Vollstdndt- 
entertaining.  3.  The  Eneydopedis  des  gens  du  ges  Universal- LexiJcon  aller  Wissenschaften  und 
tnonde:  E^rtoire  universel  des  scienceSydes  let-  KUnste,  edited  successively  by  Ludewig,  Frank- 
tres,  et  des  arts;  jHirunesodetedesavans^delitr  enstein,  Longolius,  and  others,  and  commonly 
tirateurs^  et  d* artistes  (44  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1833-  called  Zedler^s  Lexicon,  after  the  publisher  (64 
'44).  4.  The  Encychpidie  du  XIX  si^le,  a  vols.,  Halle  and  Leipsic,  1732-^52;  4  supple- 
Boman  Catholic  work,  published  by  M.  Saint  mentary  vols,  added,  1751-54),  is  still  useful  on 
Priest  (26  vols.,  Paris,  1889-^52).  5.  Encyclo-  account  of  the  citations,  and  of  its  carefully  pre- 
pSdie  catholique :  Repertoire  universel  et  rap-  pared  genealogical  articles.  The  most  compre- 
9onne  des  sciences^  des  lettres,  des  arts,  et  des  me-  hensive  German  work  of  this  character  is  the 
tierSy  avec  la  biographie  des  hommes  celebres  ;  di-  celebrated  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie  der  Wissen- 
rected  by  the  abb^  Glaire  and  viscount  Walsh  (18  sclurften  und  Kunste  of  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G. 
vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1840-^48;  S  vols  of  a  supple*  Gruber,  late  professors  at  Halle  (Leipsic,  1818 
ment  have  already  been  added,  1859).  6.  The  et  seq,;  not  yet  concluded).  In  1831  the  un- 
JBneyelopedie  nouvelle,  ou  dietionnaire  philoso"  dertaking  passed  from  the  hands  of  Enoch 
pkiquCy  scientijique,  littSraire^  et  industriel^  edit-  Richter,  who  began  it,  to  the  Brockhaus  firm, 
ed  by  P.  Leroux  and  J.  Raynaud  (8  vols.,  Paris,  its  present  enterprising  publishers.  The  work 
1884  et  sea.).  This  work  contains  many  remark-  is  divided  into  3  sections,  the  1st  including  A- 
able  articles,  and  is  less  a  dictionary  of  general  G,  the  2d  H-N,  and  the  3d  the  remaining  let- 
knowledge  than  a  series  of  dissertations  on  va-  ters  of  the  alphabet.  The  sections  are  prose- 
rions  subjects.  Its  editors  were  distinguished  cuted  contemporaneously,  the  Ist  since  the 
philosophers  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  the  death  of  Ersch  being  edited  by  Gruber  and  M. 
collaborators  few  in  number,  and  the  elaborate  H.  F.  Meier ;  the  2(1,  by  A.  G.  Hoffmann  in 
articles  present  throughout  a  unity  of  view  and  Jena ;  and  the  3d,  by  M.  H.  F.  Meier  in  Halle, 
doctrine.  7.  The  Dietionnaire  des  sciences  phi-  More  than  125  large  4to.  vols,  have  (1859)  been 
losophiques^  par  une  societe  de.  projesseurs  de  issued.  Thb  cyclopaedia  is  esteemed  the  most 
philosophies  directed  by  M.  Franck  (5  vols.,  learned  and  thorough  that  has  appeared  in  any 
Paris,  1844-^52).  8.  The  Dietionnaire  general  literature.  Biographies  of  the  living  are  ex- 
de  biographie,  d'histoire,  de  ghgraphie,  des  an-  duded  from  it.  A  new  epoch  in  the  literature 
Uquites,  et  des  institutions,  &c.,  by  Dezobry  and  of  cyclopaedias  began  with  the  publication  of 
Bachelet  (2  thick  8vo.  vols.,  Paris,  1857).  9.  the  Conversations-Lexihon  (6  vols.,  Leipsic  and 
The  Dietionnaire  universel  des  sciences,  des  let*  Amsterdam,  1796-1810) ;  a  work  of  unequal- 
tres,  et  des  arts,  by  M.  Bouillet  (1  vol.  8vo.,  led  popularity,  which  has  passed  through  10 
Pari&  8d  ed.  1857).  10.  The  Dietionnaire  uni*  successive  editions  at  home,  and  been  trans- 
versei  d'histoire  et  de  geographic,  by  M.  Bouil-  lated  into  numerous  languages  abroad.  The 
let  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  14^  ed.  1858).  11.  The  idea  of  the  work  originated  with  Dr.  Lobel ; 
Grand  dietionnaire  de  geographic  universelle,  it  was,  however,  completed  under  the  inspeo- 
by  M.  Bescherelle  (4  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1856-  tion  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  who  conducted  the 
'67).  The  chief  French  oyclopsedic  periodi-  second  edition  (10  vols.  1812-'19).  It  was 
calfl,  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  originally  designed  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
have  been  the  Eevue  eneyclopedioue  of  Jul-  might  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation 
lien  (Paris,  1819^*88),  and  the  Bulletin  des  ana  society  of  well-informed  circles.  This  dis- 
aeiences  of  Ferussac  (Paris,  1828-'81). — Among  tinctive  feature  of  the  work  has,  however,  been 
the  early  German  cyclopaedias  the  most  eel-  to  a  certain  degree  changed  by  numerous  im- 
ebrated  is  the  Oekonomisch-  Technologische  En^  provements  in  successive  editions,  so  that  ittf 
eyklopddie,  commenced  at  Berlin  in  1773,  by  "presenttitlQ,  Allgemeine DeutscTieEeal-EncyhlO' 
J.  G.  Kriinitz,  and  continued  successively  by  pddie  fur  die  gebildeten  Stdnde  (Conversations- 
F.  J.  FlOrke,  H.  G.  Fldrke,  J.  W.  D.  Kortii,  Lexikon),  conveys  a  clearer  idea  of  its  general 
and  0.  D.  Hoffmann.  There  have  already  character.  The  latest  edition  was  published  at 
(1859)  been  published  220  vols.  4to.,  and  it  is  I^eipsic  (15  vols,  in  16,  1851-^55).  Several  im- 
nearly  concluded.  Though  originally  limited  portant  cydopiedio  works  have  been  issued  by 
to  economy  and  technology,  it  has  become  al-  Brockhaus,  in  connection  with  the  Converses* 
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tiani-Lexikon,  as  the  ContersatianS'Lexihan  der  sade.  It  was  truulated  into  Turidah  tnr  theioB 
neuesten  Zeit  und  Literatur  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  of  the  author,  Kenial  eddin  Mohammed  (died  in 
1832-^34);  the  Conversatiana-L^hon  der  Gegen-  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1082,  A.  D.  1622).    It 
icart  (4  vols.,  1838-^41) ;  the  Gegenwart^  a  pe*  divides  the  sciences  into  7  dasses,  rhetoric,  ck>- 
riodical,  in  which  the  alphabetical  order  was  qnence,  dialectics,  theoretical  philosophy,  practi- 
abandoned,  but  which  consisted  of  essays  giv-  cal  philosophy,  theoretical  positive  science,  and 
ing  a  cyclopaedic  exhibition  of  the  present  time  practical  positive  science.     Tash  KOpri-sade 
(12  vols.,  1848-^56);  and  Unsere  Zeit,  a  monthly  reckoned  in  all  807  sciences,  which  bis  son  ex- 
periodical  of  a  similar  character  now  in  pro-  tended  in  the  Torldsh  version  to  500.    A  gen* 
gress  (1857  «^  «^.).    IheUniversal-Lezikon  der  end  alphabetically  arranged  oydopasdia  was 
Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart  of  Pierer  (26  prepared  by  Ha^ji  Ehalfa,  whose  proper  name 
ToU.^  Altenburg,  1824-'86;   6  supplementary  was  Mustapha  ebn  Abdallah  Kalib  Tsmebi  (died 
vols.,  1840-'47;  2d  ed.,  34  vols^  1840-^46 ;  8d  A.D.1657).  This  voluminous  writer  on  the  bib- 
ed.,  17  vols.,  1849-^53 ;  supplement  of  6  vols,  add-  liography,  geography,  and  history  of  the  Ifos- 
ed,  1851-^54,  and  of  2  vol?.,  1855 ;  4th  ed.,  Altcn-  lems  collected  many  separate  and  rare  treatissi 
burg  and  New  York,  1857  et  uq, ).    This  cyclo-  into  one  body  under  the  title  of  Ka^et  jomso» 
pcodia  is  admirable  for  its  universality  and  for  an  Esmail  Kootoob  velfoonoon  (the  knowledge 
the  brevity  and  completeness  of  its  statements,  of  books  and  sciences).    In  his  mtrodnction  he 
The  other  principal  German  cyclopa)dias  are :  treated  of  the  nature,  olyect^  and  classificatioQ 
Bneyklopdduchee    Sachitarterbuch   (21    vols.,  of  the  sciences ;  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
Zeitz,   1792-1806;  2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  1822-^23),  the  sciences  in  oriental  countries;  of  several 
which  excludes  biographies  and  natural  his-  special  questions  concerning  the   history  of 
tory;  the  Conversations-Lezikon  f&r alle Stdnde  learning;  and  of  the  Arabic  language  and  lit* 
(8  vols.,   Leipsic  and  Ilalberstadt,  1823-^28),  erature.    The  whole  of  tins  intnxluction  is 
often  called  from  its  publisher  the  '^Braggeman  translated  in  Yon  Hanmier^B  EncyklopddmAi 
Cyclopaedia;^'   the  i)amen' Conversations- Lexi"  VehersiehtderWi8sen»chaJtendeiOrienU(Ldp' 
hon  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834-^38 ;  2d  unchanged  sic,  1804).    These  two  immense  oollectionawers 
ed.,    Adorf,     1846) ;    Meyer's    Conversations-  preceded  by  several  cyclopcedias  more  or  less 
LexiTcon  (50  voK,  Hildburghausen,  1839-'55),  complete.     The  first  who  among  the  AraU* 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  other  ans  made  a  cyclopaddic  scheme  of  the  sdenoes 
Conversations-Lexicon ;  a  new  Conversations-  was  the  celebrated  physician  Aba  Ali  ebn  Ab- 
Lexikon  begun  bv  Meyer  (Hildburghausen,  1856  dallah    ebn   Sina,  known   among  Europeans 
et  sea.) ;   &e  Conversations-Lexikon  fur  alls  by  the  name  of  Avicenna  (died  A.  D.  1087). 
StAndey  published  by  Wi^and  (15  vols.,  Leipsic,  Of  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  scienost 
1846-'52) ;  the  Allgemeine  Beal-Encyklopddie,  and  the  method  of  teaching  wo  are  able  to 
oder  Conversations-Lexikon  fUr  das  Katholisehe  judge  only  from  the  high  oommendatioDS  of 
2>«i/tocA2a72(f,  by  W.  Binder  and  others  (12  vols.,  Tash  EOpri-sade,  the  greatest  oriental  cydo> 
Batisbon,  1846-51);  and  the  ReaJrEncyklopd-  psedist,  who  acknowledges  obligations  to  no 
die  far  Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche^  other  of  hb  predecessors.    Tlie  oldest  proper 
by  Dr.  Herzog  (Stuttgart  and  Ilamburg,  1854  cyclopedia  among  the  Arabians  was  the  Ma- 
et  seq.) ;   the  lost  work  reached  in  1858  the  d(iikol*envar  Ji  hakaik  il-earar  (garden  flow* 
letter  M  and  the  9th  vol. ;   an  English  con-  ers  or   true  mysteries),  by  Takhr  eddin  Ifo- 
donsed  translation  of  it  is  in  progress  by  J.  U.  hammed  ben  Omar  Er-rasi  (died  A.  D.  1209X 
A.  Bomberger  (Philadelphia,  1858  et  seq.^  do-  which  embraces  60  sciences.    About  a  cen- 
signed  to  be  in  8  vols.). — ^The  most  important  tury  later  appeared  the  cyclop»dia  M\ftdM' 
lUdian  cyclopoidias  are  the  Nuovo  dinonario  oohom  (key    of  sciences),   bv  Serad-sheddin 
scientifico  e  curioso  saero-profano^  bv  Pivati  ebn  Yakub  Yussuf  ben  Ebi  Mohammed  ben  Ali 
(12  vols,  folio,  1746-'51) ;  and  the  Enciclopedia  es-Sakaki  (died  A.  D.   1280).    This  work  en- 
italiana  (Venice^  1854  et  seq.).  Cyclopa)dias  ex*  joyed  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  a  century 
ist  also  in  most  other  European  languages,  as,  in  and  a  half,  and  more  than  100  commentaries 
Danish,  the  Alrnennyttigt  Dansk  Konversations-  were  written  on  it,  and  even  a  larger  number  of 
Lexicon^  by  P.  Larsen  (Copenhagen,  1849  et  epitomes  of  it  were  made.    Among  the  latter 
seq,) ;   in  Swedish,  the  Scenskt  Konversations-  was  an  excellent  elaboration  of  the  rhetorical 
Lexicon    (Stockholm,   1845  et  seq.) ;    and   in  division  by  Shems  eddin  Mohammed,  odebra- 
Spanish,  the  Fan-Lexicon^  by  Juan  Peflolver  tod  as  the  ^  preacher  of  Damascus "  (died  A 
(Madrid,  1842),  the  Biblioteca  universal  de  inr  D.  1338).    Under  Mohammed  II.,  Uie  conqner- 
struceion  (Barcelona,  1842  et  seq.)^  and  the  En-  or  of  Constantinople,  several  cyclopedias  of 
eichpediaEspafioladeleiqhXIX.{)ilLfidLn^lM^  large  compass  were  produced.    One  of  these 
et  seq.). — ^The  oriental  nations  have  general  and  was  a  learned  work  on  14  sciences,  by  an  £gyp> 
special,  systematic  and  alphabetic  cyclopaedias,  tian    named   Dsheloleddin  Abderrahman  beo 
The  most  complete  of  them  is  in  Arabic,  sys-  Ebibekr  Essoyuti  (died  A.  D.  1505),  parts  of 
tematically  arranged,  and  entitled  Miftah  es-sed'  which  were  reduced  to  verse  by  several  scholanu 
det  ve  missbah  cs-siyddet  fi  mevsvat  elooloom  A  great  cyclopa)dia  in  the  Persian  language  ii 
(the  key  of  happiness  and  the  guiding  beacon  in  the  Nefais  olfoonoomfi  arais  il  ooyoon  rtreasons 
.  the  objects  of  Uie  sciences),  by  Mola  Ahmed  of  knowledge  to  adorn  the  eyesX  woich  sn- 
ben  Mustapha,  commonly  called  Tash  KOpri-  braces  120  sciences.    It  is  in  2  pacta;  lL*lil 
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treating  of  tbepre-Islamitio  sciences  in  6  books,  Cyclopean  eje,  however,  is  sjtnmetricf^  and 

the  2d  of  the  IsiAmitic  sciences  in  9  books.  The  formed  by  the  union  of  narts  corresponding  to 

Elfetaid  elhhahan^e  el-Ahmed  hhanis  (useful  two  eyes,  the  outer  or  tne  inner  halves,  either 

results,  &c.),  by  Mohammed  £min  ben  Sadr  of  wbioh  would  make  a  symmetrical  organ. 

esh-Shirvani,  is  a  £Eunou8  cydopaddia^  prepared  The  accessory  organs,  as  the  lids,  the  lachrymal 

for  the  sultan  Ahmet  I*    It  treats  of  58  scien-  apparatus,  vessels,    nerves,   and  muscles,  are 

C68  in  5  parts,  which,  like  the  parts  of  an  army,  double  or  single  according  to  the  condition  of 

areentiUed:  the  van  (sciences  and  their  order),  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  bones  forming  the 

the  right  wing  (philological  sciences),  the  left  orbit  are  modified  in  a  similar  manner,  the  fron- 

wing  Q)hilo9ophical  sciences),  Ihe  rear  (the  eth-  tal  being  narrowed,  the  orbital  processes  of  the 

ka  of  monarchs),  and  the  centre  (the  sciences  upper  maxillarv  joined  together  and  very  small, 

of  law).    The  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  have  and  the  malar  bones  almost  meeting  on  the  me- 

great  cydopsdias.    Almost  the  whole  contem*  dian  line ;  according  to  Meckel  and  Gcoffi-oy  St. 

porary  learning  is  contained  in  the  Ku-hin-M^  Hilaire,  the  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral 

uenrlui-Uiu  (ancient-modem  4  collections),  by  hemispheres  are  united,  with  a  fusion  of  the  lat- 

Chu-ho-fn  (1246).  Similar  Chinese  works  in  the  end  ventricles,  diminution  of  the  corpus  cidlo- 

17th  century  attained  to  immense  magnitude,  sum,  a  less  number  of  con  volutions,  small  size  of 

The  San-tsai-tu^  in  180  vols.,  treating  of  the  8  the  entire  organ,  and  increase  of  serous  fluid.  Of 

great  powers,  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  was  pub-  course  the  eyes  could  not  come  together  with- 

Sshed  in  Japanese  near  the  beginning  of  the  out  atrophy  of  the  nose,  which  is  displaced  up- 

g resent  century,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it,  both  ward,  forming  the  proboscis  seen  in  such  cases 
i  Japanese  and  Chinese,  in  the  royal  library  on  the  forehead ;  and  aU  the  component  parts 
of  Paris.  of  this  organ  show  the  same  tendency  to  fusion 
CYCLOPISM  (Gr.  jcvfcXor,  a  circle,  and  o>^,  on  the  median  line;  the  same  condition  of  par- 
eye),  a  form  of  monstrosity,  in  which  a  single  tial  fusion  is  found  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
eye  is  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  jaw,  the  intermaxillary  often  disappearing,  or 
Such  monsters  belong  to  the  family  of  cydoce-  a  median  incisor  representing  the  unipn  of  two 
phalians  of  Isidore  Geoffiroy  St  Hikdre,  in  which,  teeth.  This  form  of  monstrosity  occurs  in  man, 
with  a  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  nasal  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  calf,  sheep,  horse,  and  birds, 
apparatus,  the  organs  of  vision  are  imperfectly  but  especially  in  the  pig,  which  furnishes  more 
formed,  with  a  tendency  to  approach  the  median  than  half  of  the  cases  of  this,  as  of  most  other 
line,  and  sometimes  with  a  complete  ^ion  of  anomalous  conditions.  In  the  true  eyclocephalus 
the  two;  the  jaws  also  present  more  or  less  the  proboscis  is  wanting,  indicating  a  still  greater 
deformity,  but  the  ears  are  generally  normal,  degree  of  monstrosity ;  the  genus  atomocephalus 
These  monsters  have  attracted  special  attention  differs  from  rhinocephalus  in  the  deformity  of 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  fabulous  Cyclops,  the  lower  jaw  or  the  entire  absence  of  the  open- 
particularly  Polyphemus,  rendered  celebrated  ing  of  the  mouth ;  these  two  forms  are  com- 
Dy  the  verses  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid ;  no  paratively  rare.  Certain  very  small  crustace- 
doubt,  these  poetic  creations  were  founded  on  ans  have  the  eyes  quite  close  together,  and  even 
actual  observation  of  some  of  these  not  uncom-  confounded  in  a  single  mass,  and  are  hence 
mon  deformities.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  this  called  cyclops.  These  monsters,  both  human 
family  have  two  eyes,  placed  either  in  a  single  and  animal,  are  generally  bom  living  and  in 
or  a  double  orbit ;  in  tne  latter  case  the  nose  is  good  condition,  and  are  most  frequently  fe- 
atrophied,  with  or  without  a  kind  of  trunk  males ;  they  perish  soon,  probably  from  the  in- 
above  the  eyes ;  tiiese  cannot  strictly  be  called  ability  of  their  imperfectly  developed  brain  to 
cases  of  cyclopism,  though  belonging  to  the  answer  the  requirements  of  extra-uterine  life, 
same  order  of  deformities,  and  are  comparatively  Many  authors  explain  this  form  of  monstrosity 
rare.  The  most  common  form  is  the  rhinoee-  by  an  arrest  of  development,  maintaining  that 
phalvs^  in  which  the  nose  is  atrophied,  being  every  eye  is  cyclopean  at  a  certain  stage  of 
represented  only  by  a  proboscis  on  the  lower  growth,  being  developed  from  a  central  cerebral 
piurt  of  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  either  close  vesicle ;  but,  from  the  fact  of  similar  conditions 
together  or  fused  into  one  in  a  single  orbit;  occurring  in  the  ears,  the  teeth,  the  legs,  the 
in  extreme  cases  there  is  only  a  single  cavity  arms,  all  of  which  may  exist  singly  and  sym- 
without  eyes.  The  single  eye  of  the  true  cy-  metrical  on  the  median  line,  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
clops  is  in  the  median  line  of  the  forehead,  sym-  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
metrical,  with  a  central  pupil  and  an  upper  lid ;  History,^'  vol.  vi.  p.  880)  is  of  opinion  that  a 
it  is  generally  larger  than  a  common  eye,  and  single  vesicle  is  primarily  formed  on  the  median 
more  elliptical  in  shape,  with  a  single  cornea  line  in  such  cases,  instead  of  one  on  each  side  as 
and  lens ;  this  modification  may  be  traced  in  in  the  normal  state. — See  Eistoire  des  anohalies 
the  series  of  such  anomalies  from  two  contigu-  d€  Vorganisatioriy  by  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hi- 
OUB  eyes  to  a  single  apparently  normal  organ,  laire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  875-420. 
The  artistic  representations  of  Polyphemus  have  CYCLOPS  (Gr.  rv*cXa)i/r ;  jcvicXor,  a  circle,  and 
always  been  erroneous,  in  that  they  have  made  o>^,  an  eye),  in  tlie  Grecian  mythology,  a  race  of 
lliiiingle  eye  either  a  right  or  a  left  one ;  everv  giants,  with  but  one  circular  eye  in  the  middle 
oo  the  median  line  must  be  symmetrical,  of  the  forehead,  of  whom  there  are  various  tra- 
a  right  nor  a  left  eye  is  so;  the  ditions.    Those  of  the  Odyssey  are  a  gross  raoQ 
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of  CAnnibal  shepherds  in  Sicily,  whose  chief  ment  is  of  great  ftntianitj,  having  been  lued  in 

is  Polyphemus.     The  Cyclops  of  Ilesiod  are  the  worship  of  Cybcle,  Bacchas,  Jonov  and  all 

sons  of  Uranus  and  Grea,  8  in  number,  called  the  earlier  deities  of  tlie  Grecian  and  Romaa 

Brontes,  Stcropes,  and  Arges,  who  were  hurled  mythology,  and  probably  by  the  Jews  and  mosi 

into  Tartarus  by  their  father,  released  and  re-  of  the  eastern  nations.    It  was  usually  made  in 

imprisoned  by  Saturn,  and  finally  freed  by  Ju-  th«#orm  of  2  half  globes. 

Eiter.    For  the  latter,  they  made  the  tliunder-  CYlktE,  the  larg^t  of  the  iEolian  cities  ol 

olts,  his  invincible  artillery;  for  Pluto,  his  Asia   Minor,   with   a   good    harbor.     It  was 

helmet ;  for  Neptune,  his  trident.    They  were  founded  by  Locriana,  and  was  the  mother  city 

killed  by  Apollo,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  of  Cumso  in  Campania. 

son  ^sculapius,  who  was  destroyed  by  Jupiter  CYN^EGIRUS,  an  Athenian  warrior,  who 

with  the  thunderbolts  they  had  furnished  him.  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  ¥»• 

A  later  tradition  mokes  them  the  assistants  of  rathon,  490  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  £uphorion, 

Vulcan,  forging  metallic  armor  and  ornaments  and  brother  of  the  poet  JSschylua.    i^  ben  the 

for  gods  and  heroes  in  the  volcanoes  of  Lemnos  vanquished  Persians  were  endeavoring  to  escape 

and  Lipori,  and  under  Mt.  Etna.    According  to  from  the  fatal  field  to  their  ^ips,  he  seized  one 

K.  0.  Mailer,  the  Cyclops  of  Hesiod  denote  the  of  their  triremes  with  his  right  hand^  and  when 

transient  disturbances  of  the  order  of  nature  by  that  was  severed  he  grasped  the  vessel  with  bii 

storms ;  Grote  finds  this  opinion  unsupported  left;  and  when  the  left  too  was  gone,  ho  beldco 

by  the  "  Theogony  "  of  the  poet — ^The  name  of  to  the  hostile  galley  with  his  teeUi. 

Cyclopean  walls  has  been  given  to  those  unce-  CYNICS,  a  school  of  Greek  pbilosopbeni 

mented  walls  of  unhewn  stones,  of  which  re*  founded  by  Antisthenes,  a  piipil  of  Socratea,  in 

mains  abound  in  several  regions  of  Greece,  and  Athens,  in  the  gymnasium  Cynosargea,  about 

in  Etniria,  and  which  were  probably  erected  380  B.  C.    The  most  renowned  among  them 

by  Pelasgians.    Their  huge  size  and  uncouth  were  Diogenes,  Crates  of  Thebes,  his  wife  Hip- 

fonn  were  the  reason  of  their  being  attributed  parchia,  and  Menippus.    They  taught  that  all 

to  the  fabulous  giants. — ^In  English  the  word  speculative  philosophy  led  to  no  real  knowledge 

Cyclops  is  both  singular  and  plural.  of  truth,  but  only  to  sophistry  and  the  destmo- 

CYDNUS,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  the  Tan-  tion  of  virtue  and  human  society,  and  that  tbt 

ms,  and  flowing  thix)iigh  Tarsus  into  the  Medi-  only  task  of  philosophy  was  to  show  how  men 

terrancan  sea  a  little  below  that  city,  was  ccle-  might  best  live  morally  and  peaceably.     In  this 

bratcd  for  the  clearness  and  coldness  of   its  tliey  harmonized  with  the  otoics,  bnt  they  dif- 

waters,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fered  from  them  in  defining  virtue  to  be  the 

physicians  possessed  medicinal  virtues.     The  highest  possible  simplicity  in  living,  and  inde* 

month  of  the  Cydnus  is  now  choked  with  sand  pendence  of  external  or  sensual  goods,  and  in 

and  other  alluvial  deposits.  carrying  this  so  for  that  they  despised  decency, 

CYDONIxV,  an  ancient  city  of  Crete,  rival  cleanliness,  civilization,  and  labor.    Hence  tbdr 

and  enemy  of.Cnossus  and  Gortyno,  stood  on  name  became  a  by- word,  and  was   sneering 

the  N.  AY.  coast  of  the  island,  and  derived  its  derived  from  itvwy  (dog) ;  they  were  called  a 

name  from  the  Cydones,  an  aboriginal  race  who  doggish  set,  and  the  name  Cynic  is  still  applied 

founded  it    Afterward  a  colony  of  Zacynthians  to  men  who  disregard  tlie  proprieties  of  life  nn* 

settled  there.    Next  came  the  Samians  in  the  der  the  pretence  of  independence  of  character. 

6th  century,  and  ultimately  appeared  the  w35gi-  CYNOSCEPIIAJLE  (Gr.  kv»p^  a  dog,  c<^ 

netans,  who  seized  on  the  city.    It  was  famous  Xai,  heads),  the  name  of  a  range  of  monntains  in 

for  quinces.  Thessaly,  famous  in  history  for  two  battles  whieh 

CYGNUS,  a  northern    constellation,  mode  were  fought  on  it    The  first  was  in  864  B.  GL, 

memorable  bj  containing  the  first  star  whose  when  the  Thebans,  though  victorious  over  tbs 

distance  from  the  sun  was  approximately  de-  Pherseans,  lost  their  general  Pelopidas.    The 

terminod.  other  was  in  197  B.  C,  when  the  Roman  cooml 

CYLINDER,  a  solid  figure  enclosed  by  paral-  Flaminius  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Philip  H, 

lei  straight  lines  passing  through  every  point  of  king  of  Macedon. 

a  curve.    If  the  curve  be  a  circle,  and  the  lines  CYNOSURE  (Gr.  jcvcdv,  a  dog,  ovpa,  a  tail),  tba 

at  right  an  pries  to  it,  the  cylinder  is  called  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  constellation  Urtt 

right  cylinder.  Minor.   This  constellation  contains  the  pole  star, 

CYMA,  or  CvMATirM  (Gr.  rv/ia,  a  wave),  in  and  was  on  this  account  an  obiect  of  much  aft* 

architecture,  the  name  of  a  moulding  of  a  wave-  tention  to  mariners  and  travellers, 

like  form,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  CYNURIA,  in  ancient  times,  a  district  of  tbt 

cyma  recta,  hollow  in  its  upper  part  and  swell-  Peloponnesus,  inhabited  by    a  mde  tribe  of 

ing  b^low,  and  the  cyma  retersay  which  swells  lonians.     They  were  a   plondering  race,  and 

alK)ve  and  is  hollow  below.  when  attacked  would  retire  to  their  moontain 

CYMBALS  (Gr.  KVfi^dXov,  from  icvfiffos,  hoi-  fastnesses.    They  were,  however,  snbdoed  by 

low),  brass  musical  inytnunents  of  percussion,  the  Argives  at  an  early  period,  and  aboot  the 

consisting  of  2  hollowed  plates,  circular  in  shape,  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  their  coaoti7 

and  frt)m  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which*  are  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sparta.  The  city  of 

attached  to  the  hands  by  leather  bands,  and  Tliyrea  (now  AstroX  with  the  conntij 

played  by  being  struck  together.    The  instru-  formed  part  of  this  ancient  diatziot 
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OYPRiSA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  marine  of  great  size  and  considerable  age.  Any  garden 
sbells  of  the  class  gcuteropoda.  The  shells  are  soil  suits  the  cypress,  but  a  deep  and  rather  dry 
of  OTftl  or  oblong  form,  more  or  less  rounded  and  sheltered  soil  suits  it  best.  It  can  be  raised 
or  cylindrical,  with  a  small  and  imbedded  spire,  from  the  seeds,  sown  in  shallow  pans,  and  the 
The  longitudinal  aperture  is  nearly  straight,  and  young  plants  on  reaching  8  or  4  inches  in  height 
toothed  or  plaited  on  each  side,  with  a  channel  need  to  be  potted  off  and  kept  for  a  few  years 
or  groove  at  each  end.  The  genua  is  remark-  with  some  care  to  render  them  fit  for  trans- 
able  for  the  differences  between  the  shells  of  the  planting  into  open  grounds.  Cuttings  taken 
young  and  adult  individuals,  the  outer  lip  in  the  from  the  younger  branches,  if  planted  daring 
early  stages  of  growth  being  thin  and  the  aper-  the  autunm,  will  grow  and  succeed.  Little 
tare  wide.  By  the  gradual  inflection  and  thick-  training  is  necessary,  on  account  of  its  nat- 
ening  of  this  lip  the  aperture  becomes  narrower,  ural  tendency  to  grow  upright.  We  are  not 
and  the  shell  assumes  the  nearly  symmetrical  aware  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cypress  in  this 
form  of  the  adult  individuaL  About  150  living  country,  but  it  would  doubtless  succeed  in  any 
species  are  known,  and  78  fossil.  The  genus  first  latitude  similar  to  that  of  England,  or  warmer, 
appeared  in  the  chalk  formation.    (SeeOowBT.)  The  (7.  horizantalu  (Duhamel)  has  spreading 

CYPRESS  (eupresius^  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  branches,  which,  when  loaded,  as  they  usually 
tree  remarkable  for  the  durability  of  its  timber,  are,  with  large  round  cones,  render  the  tree  a 
and  belonging  to  the  conifersd ;  distinct  from  beautiful  object.  It  is  considered  to  be  only  a 
the  pines  and  firs,  by  its  leaves  being  reduced  fine  variety  of  the  common  cypress.  The  Por- 
to mere  scales,  and  by  its  cones  consisting  of  a  tuguese  cypress  ((7.  Lusitanica^  Toumefort),  a 
few  woody  bracts,  each  of  which  bears  several  native  of  Gk)a,  in  the  East  Indies,  has  flexu- 
small  angular  seeds.  The  common  evergreen  ous,  spreading  branches,  and  imbricated,  acute, 
or  upright  cypress  {G,  sempertnrens^  Willd.)  is  a  keelea,  glaucous,  adpressed  leaves  in  4  rows, 
tapering,  cone-like  tree,  with  upright  branches  It  has  been  long  naturalized  in  Portugal,  where 
growing  close  to  the  trunk,  resembling  in  gen-  it  acquires  a  large  size.  The  weeping  cypress 
end  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  at-  ( C,  pendula^  Thunberg)  is  a  native  of  China ; 
toining  in  its  native  condition  an  altitude  of  it  has  a  large,  expanded  head,  and  dichoto- 
60  or  60  feet,  though  sometimes  it  is  found  mous  branches,  which  are  much  divided;  its 
much  higher.  According  to  Duhamel,  a  sub-  leaves  are  imbricated  in  4  rows,  are  rather 
stance  resembling  gum  tragacanth  exudes  in  stem-clasping  and  triquetrous,  keeled,  and  ad- 
small  particles  from  the  bark  of  the  young  trees,  pressed.  According  to  Loudon,  some  uncer- 
and  is  collected  by  the  bees  for  some  purpose  tainty  is  attached  to  this  species.  Mention  is 
in  constructing  their  combs.  It  is  this  species  made  of  it  in  Lambert^s  ^^  Pines,'^  and  in  Staun- 
which,  found  wild  in  the  islands  of  the  archi-  ton's  "Embassy,"  and  it  is  ih^Jimaro  of  Kiimp- 
pelago,  particularly  Candia,  and  in  Cyprus,  fer.  In  the  United  States,  the  cypress  is  repre- 
Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  sented  in  the  white  cedar.  (See  Cedar.) — ^The 
been  for  a  long  time  transferred  to  gardens  for  deciduous  cypress  {taxodium  distichum^  Kich- 
the  sake  of  its  deep  evergreen  branched  and  ard.)  is  a  stately  tree  of  the  pine  family,  much 
leaves,  and  for  the  gloomy  air  it  imparts  to  the  admired  for  its  foliage  of  a  most  delicate  light 
localities  which  it  occupies.  Among  the  Turks  green,  which  falls  in  the  autumn  after  turning  to 
it  is  much  esteemed  for  planting  in  cemeteries,  a  bright  tawny  color.  Its  leaves  are  linear  and 
and  is  used  to  such  extent  that  these  grounds  spreading,  awl-shaped,  and  imbricated  on  the 
resemble  forests  of  cypresses.  It  is  the  kind  branches  which  produce  the  flowers ;  its  seed 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  famous  vessels  or  strobiles  are  small,  subglobose,  and 
among  the  ancients.  Instances  are  related  of  formed  of  angular  woody  scales.  This  lofty 
doors  and  posts  made  of  its  wood,  which  had  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  southern 
lasted  1,100  years.  The  odor  of  the  cypress  states  of  North  America,  extending  from  Dela- 
was  considered  so  balsamic,  that  the  eastern  ware  to  the  extreme  south.  Its  trunk  is  very 
physicians  used  to  send  their  patients  troubled  thick,  often  from  25  to  40  feet  in  circumference 
with  lung  complaints  to  the  isle  of  Crete  for  at  the  base,  and  attaining  to  120  feet  in  height, 
a  reddence.  The  most  renowned  cypress  tree  The  branchlets  are  very  slender,  elegantly  pin- 
is  that  of  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  said  to  have  nate;  the  leaves  pectinate  and  distichous,  spread- 
been  planted  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  ing  horizontally  from  being  twisted  at  the  base, 
Christ,  but  records  in  existence  declare  it  to  linear,  mucronulate,  fiat,  one-nerved,  glabrous 
have  been  a  considerable  tree  42  years  B.  0.  on  both  sides,  light  green,  margins  acute,  exte- 
When  measured  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  rior  somewhat  convex,  -j^  an  inch  or  more  in 
to  be  121  feet  high,  and  28  feet  in  circumfer-  length,  and  about  a  line  broad.  The  tree,  as  it 
eiioe  one  foot  from  the  ground.  Some  cy-  grows  old,,  according  to  Michaux,  has  a  spread- 
press  trees  planted  by  Michel  Angelo  in  the  ing,  broad  head.  It  assumes,  however,  a  great 
garden  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  situated  on  variety  of  forms,  when  raised  artificially  from 
the  site  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  are  the  seeds.  Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum  Britan- 
legarded  with  interest.  The  largest  of  these,  nieum^  enumerates  4  principal  forms,  viz. :  1, 
warn  visited  by  M.  Simond  in  1817,  measured  the  species  having  the  branches  horizontal,  or 
18  foet  in  ch*cumference.  There  are  also  somewhat  inclined  upward ;  2,  with  the  branch- 
ipeoiiiiens  in  France  •and  in  England,  es  pendulous ;  3,  with  the  branches  horizontal, 
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and  the  yonng  shoots  of  the  year  pendnlons.  speedily  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  *^  Vanity 
the  leaves  being  twisted  and  compressed  rouna  of  Idols,^  in  which  the  crimes  of  the  beatben 
them  in  the  early  part  of  ilio  season,  but  fully  gods  are  exposed  and  their  demonic  rather  than 
expanded,  like  those  of  the  species,  toward  tiie  divine  nature  illustrated.    These  books,  added 
autumn ;  4,  with  the  leaves  on  tlie  young  shoots  to  tbe  high  social  position  of  their  author,  led 
tortuous,  and  the  branches  pendulous.    It  is  to  his  or£nation  as  priest :  and  hardly  had  this 
in  the  southern  states,  particularly  in  Florida,  occurred,  when  on  the  deatn  of  the  bishop,  Dona- 
that  the  deciduous  oypress  attains  its  largest  tus,  he  was  chosen  by  the  prompt  and  enthns* 
size,  when  it  grows  on  tlie  deep,  miry  soil  of  the  astio  voices  of  the  Christians  of  Carthage,  and 
swamps.    The  base  of  its  trunk  is  usually  hoi-  tiie  neighboring  bishops,  to  the  vacant  episoo- 
low  for  }  of  its  bulk,  and  its  surface  is  longitn-  pal  chair.    Five  priests  only  dissented  from  the 
dinally  furrowed  with  deep  tortuous  channels,  choice,  objecting  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  a  raf- 
The  roots  of  tlie  largo  trees,  particularly  in  sit-  ficient  novitiate  to  test  his  fidelity.    According 
nations  exposed  to  inundations,  have  strange-  to  Pontius,  his  biographer,  he  sobmitted  with 
looking  conical  protuberances,  called  cypress  great  reluctance  to  this  choice,  and  attempted 
knees,  which  rise  above  tlio  soil,  about  2  feet  in  to  escape  by  a  window,  when  they  besiegea  his 
height,  and  sometimes  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thick-  house,  pressing  his  acceptance.    The  first  years 
ness ;  these  are  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  of  his  episcopal  life,  though  not  free  from  an- 
and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark  like  tiie  roots,  noyonces  caused  by  the  discontented  priest^ 
which  tiicy  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  the  whom  all  his  attentions  could  not  quite  padfy, 
wood.    The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  esteemed  for  were  yet  comparatively  (jniet.    Afi&ira  of  disd- 
timber,  and  is  applied  to  various  uses.    Under  pline  called  for  his  decision,  and  he  was  ready 
cultivation  at  the  north,  this  is  one  of  the  most  for  every  coll.    A  priest  had  been  appcnnted 
beautiful  and  ornamental  of  trees.    One  in  the  by  one  of  his  friends,  contrary  to  the  canon  of 
Bartram  garden,  says  Dr.  Darlington  in  his  Flora  the  church,  to  be  executor  of  his  will  and  gnar* 
Cestriea^  is  the  noblest  specimen  in  Pennsylva-  dian  of  his  children ;  Cyprian  not  only  deprived 
nia,  and  was  planted  by  its  venerable  founder  of  his  office  this  offending  priest,  who  had  dand 
more  than  a  century  ago.    Some  good  sped-  thus  to  join  secular  to  spintual  duty,  but  visited 
mens  are  also  to  bo  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Salem,  with  posthumous  excommunication  the  man 
Mass.,  wliich  seem  to  thrive,  and  prove  them-  who  hod  made  such  a  will.    A  converted  actor 
selves  capable  of  resisting  the  climate  of  tiie  continued  to  teach  his  art,  pleading  that  lus 
north.    In  one  instance,  tlio  curious  knobs  from  livelihood  depended  upon  it;  the  bishop  would 
the  root  above  described  have  begun  to  appear  not  allow  that  a  man  might  teach  others  what 
above  the  soil.  it  was  unlawful  for  himself  to  continucL  and  r»> 
CYPRIAN,    Thascitts   C^cilits,   a    saint,  fused  him  the  communion.    An  agea  bishoo 
bbhop,  and  martyr  of  the  early  church,  bom  at  complained  that  his  deacons  insulted  him,  and 
Carthage  about  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  Cyprian  must  write  and  tell  him  how  to  treit 
died  Sept.  14,  258.    Ilis  parentage  was  noble,  them.    The  dress  and  bearing  of  virgina»  which 
his  father  being  one  of  the  senators  of  Carthage,,  so  much  exercised  Tertullian^s  min{  cidled  ht 
and  we  infer  from  his  letters  that  he  was  care-  a  new  word  from  his  admirer,  and  in  his  tn^ 
fully  trained,  and  that  his  morals  and  acquire-  tise  on  the  '^ Habit*'  of  this  class,  Cyprian  la- 
ments were    those  of  most  heathen  youths  veighs  against  show  and  immodesty  with  haid|y 
.in  his  station.     His  authentic  history  begins  less  severity  than  the  ascetio  Moutanist.    Hs 
with  the  year  246,  when  ho  was  baptized.    At  magnified  his  office  also  by  assuming  a  genersl 
this  time  he  was  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  supervision  in  the  surrounding  churches,  and 
great  popularity,  of   large  fortune,    lived  in  sustained  by  his  care  of  ecclesiastical  affiuis 
splendid  style,  and  when  he  walked  in   the  throughout  the  province  the  recognized  rank  of 
streets  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  a  Carthaginian  primate.    In  the  year  260  tbs 
clients.    His  profession  seems  to  have  been  that  Decion  persecution  broke  out,  and  rased  at 
of  a  teacher  of  law.    The  immediate  instrument  Carthage  with  especial  ftiry.    From  motives  of 
of  Cyprian^s  conversion  was  an  old  priest  of  prudence,  Cyprian  preferred  to  withdraw  to  a 
Carthage,  by  name  Cs)cilius.    Against  the  re-  place  of  safety,  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
monstrances  of  his  pagan  friends,  who  could  the  hatred  which  was  peculiarly  bitter  agaiost 
not  understand  how  a  wise  man  should  bo  be-  him.    Some  seemed  to  see  cowardice  in  thk 
guiled  by  those  foolish  Christian  fables,  he  open-  course,  and  it  was  made  a  reproach  by  his  ens- 
ly  declared  his  renunciation  of  idolatry,  sold  mies ;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  in  time  of 
his  gods  and  gave  the  price  to  the  poor,  went  pestilence,  and  in  tlie  persecution  of  Valeria^ 
into  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  proved  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  meet  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.    The  gravest  dangers.    From  his  retirement  he  stiU 
first  fruit  of  his  conversion  was  liis  letter  to  continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  church,  to 
Donatus,  on  the  **  Contempt  of  tlio  AVorld,^^  in  restrain  abuses,  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  to 
which   he  somewhat    turgidly  contrasts    the  console  those  whose  friends  had  been  martynd* 
pleasures  of  sense  and  of  indulgence  with  the  In  the  extremity  of  peril,  great  numbers  wert 
ploasuresof  inward  musing  and  the  joy  of  spirit-  driven  to  'renounce  their  faith;  others  hypo- 
ual  renewal,  and  describes  in  exuberant  rheto-  critically  pretended  to  adore  the  idols;  andstfl 
ric  the  effect  of  regeneration.    This  letter  was  others  purchased  certificates  that  thcgf  teAmi^ 
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nonnced  the  Ohristian  fidth,  and  so  saved  them-  had  been  hasty  or  arbitrary.  Under  the  lead 
selves  from  arrest,  while  tliej  were  spared  the  of  Oj^rian,  the  African  bishops  became  the  foes 
shame  of  a  public  apostasy.  This  class,  called  of  schism  abroad  as  much  as  of  schism  at  home. 
l^Uatici^  were  eager,  when  the  persecution  Scarcely  had  the  persecution  subsided,  when  the 
subsided,  to  regain  their  places  as  true  believers;  plague,  which  had  already  appeared  in  Africa, 
and  some  of  them,  in  token  of  their  fitness,  broke  out  with  renewed  violence.  In  one  of 
brought  recommendations  which  they  had  pro-  his  letters  Cyprian  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
oared  from  those  who  had  died  martyrs.  These  symptoms  and  progress  of  this  distemper.  Uard- 
l^llipaeis  aeemed  to  release  their  holders  from  ly  a  house  in  Carthage  was  left  by  it  unvisited. 
the  necessity  of  preliminary  penance,  and  to  The  panic  was  almost  universal.  The  natural 
atone  for  the  evasion  by  which  life  and  safety  affections  of  families  were  forgotten ;  parents 
had  been  bought.  Cyprian  would  not  allow  this  forsook  their  children,  and  men  turned  their 
daim.  He  required  as  full  an  atonement  from  fainting  friends  into  the  streets  to  die.  Robbers 
these  compromisers  as  from  other  anostates,  took  advantage  of  the  distress  to  ply  their  trade. 
nor  would  he  admit  the  authority  of  the  mar-  plundered  the  corpses  on  the  highways,  and 
tyrs  in  such  a  case,  procured  as  it  was  by  im-  ravaged  the  deserted  houses.  In  this  crisis  Cy- 
proper  soliciting.  He  not  only  rejected  these  prian  took  control.  From  house  to  house  he 
certificates,  but  he  rebuked  those  who  courted  went  with  his  followers,  soliciting  alms  for  the 
martyrdom  for  lending  themselves  to  such  destitute,  counselling  the  timid  to  stay  and  not 
schemes.  This  apparent  irreverence  and  harsh-  flee,  and  gathering  all  who  would  dare  such  a 
ness  aided  the  enemies  who  had  before  opposed  service  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.  He 
him,  and  Novatus,  one  of  the  5  dissenting  priests,  made  no  distinctions,  but  forgetting  that  only 
with  Felicissunus,  an  influential  demagogue,  or-  a  few  months  before  the  pagans  of  Carthage  had 
ganized  a  separate  church  in  the  neighborhood,  cried,  "  Cyprian  to  the  lions,"  distributed  his 
to  which  they  admitted  the  apostates  without  succor  impartially  to  heathen  and  Christian. 
any  question.  Cyprian  declared  them  and  their  In  this  selrndevotion  he  was  joined  by  numbers 
party  schismatics,  and  excommunicated  them,  of  his  brethren,  and  hundreds  of  Christian  lives 
but  Novatus  was  not  yet  ready  to  yield ;  he  were  lost  in  the  work  of  mercy.  But  tlie  pa- 
fled 'to  Rome,  where  he  intrigued  against  the  gans  affirmed  that  the  gods  had  sent  that  chas- 
bishop  whom  he  hated,  and  also  organized  a  tisement  to  punish  the  denial  of  their  worship 
jMrty  against  the  new  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  by  these  blasphemers ;  the  crimes  of  the  Chris- 
Oyprian  became  by  his  pen  a  party  in  this  Ro-  tians  were  the  cause  of  the  wide  disease.  And 
man  controversy,  and  his  influence  tended  to  se-  when  the  Christian  villages  of  Numidia  were 
core  Cornelius  in  his  position,  and  to  defeat  the  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  from  the  mountains, 
schemes  of  their  mutual  enemies.  The  oontro-  no  Roman  forces  went  to  their  rescue ;  it  was 
versy  is  significant  in  Cyprian's  life,  as  it  pro-  reserved  for  the  bishop  to  rescue  them  by  the 
daced  his  book  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Church,"  gifts  of  the  Christians.  Impoverished  as  the 
in  which  he  develops  his  theory  concerning  dis-  faitliful  of  Carthage  already  were  by  their  sa- 
cipline  and  penance,  schisms  and  heresies,  orifices  in  the  season  of  pestilence,  they  answer- 
The  work  is  characteristic  of  his  legal  mind  ed  promptly  to  Cyprian's  call,  and  he  could 
and  his  firm  temper.  Cyprian  argues  that  it  transmit  to  the  provinces,  as  ransom  for  their 
is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  church,  but  an  in-  imprisoned  brethren,  100,000  sesterces,  a  sum 
jury  to  the  lapsi  themselves,  to  readmit  them  amounting  to  near  $4,000  of  our  money.  This 
without  due  penance.  The  persecution  of  De-  act  of  charity  only  gave  occasion  for  scandal  to 
dus  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  in  the  next  the  pagans,  and  Cyprian  had  to  conduct  a  vexa- 
year  (261)  Cyprian  quietly  returned  to  Carthage,  tious  controv^y  with  the  magistrate  Deme- 
His  first  care  was  to  summon  a  council  of  the  trian,  in  whichhe  maintained  that  the  disasters 
neighboring  bishops  to  decide  upon  the  affair  of  plague  and  battle  had  come  upon  them  in 
of  the  penitent  apostates,  and  to  condemn  the  consequence,  not  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  of 
schism.  The  results  of  this  council,  which  cor-  heathen  iniquities.  Questions  of  dispute  were 
Tesponded  to  Cyprian's  wishes,  were  sent  to  constantly  presented  to  Cyprian,  and  repeated 
Uie  principal  churches  of  the  province,  and  to  councils  were  called  by  him  to  settle  points  of 
the  Roman  bishop.  The  condemnation  did  not  discipline  and  faith.  But  the  most  serious  ques- 
at  once  silence  the  schismatics  ;  they  chose  tion,  and  one  which  brought  him  into  conflict 
another  bishop,  Fortunatus  by  name,  and  sue-  with  the  Roman  bishop,  was  that  of  rebaptizing 
ceeded  in  winning  from  Cornelius  a  partial  assent  heretics.  Cyprian,  in  this  matter,  favored  a  strict 
to  their  conduct,  and  a  remonstrance  against  construction  of  the  canon,  and  holding  that  no 
the  course  of  Cyprian.  Sharp  letters  passed  baptism  except  that  of  the  church  was  valid, 
between  Cornelius  and  his  friend,  in  which  Cy-  maintained  that  heretics  must  be  treated  as  if 
prian  stoutly  defends  his  episcopal  right,  insist*  they  had  never  received  the  rite.  The  opposite 
mg  that  a  case  once  so  clearly  decided  needs  no  party  maintained  that  the  conversion  of  heretics 
revision,  that  it  is  enough  that  the  schismatics  consecrated  the  original  rite,  even  if  it  were  not 
haTe  been  iudged  guilty  by  their  peers.  A  sec-  in  the  first  instance  canonicdiy  administered,  and 
Qtd  cooncu  had  already  confirmed  what  the  that  repetition  was  superfiuous.  Cyprian's  opin- 
ihfd  decided,  and  there  seemed  no  ground  for  ion  had  long  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Carthage, 
>  that  the  action  of  the  orth^oz  party  and  had  bc^  confirmed  by  a  synod  held  by  one 
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of  bis  predecessors;  bnt  to  satisfy  some  doubt-  clotb,  as  if  to  symbolize  his  episoopal  dignitj. 
ers,  he  sninmoned  a  new  synod  of  32  bishops,  who  A  few  edifying  words  passed  between  him  and 
ratified  tlie  existing  custom.  Tlieir  verdict  and  the  proconsul,  the  expected  sentence  was  read, 
the  letters  of  Cyprian  not  quieting  the  object-  and,  as  a  ringleader  or  the  impions  sect  to  whom 
ors,  a  still  more  numerous  synod  of  87  bishops  so  many  crimes  were  charged,  Thasdos  Cyprian 
reiterated  the  sentence.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  '^God  be 
nevertheless,  did  not  admit  the  justice  of  their  thanked,"  said  the  martyr,  "  who  dclivereth  me 
conclusion.  lie  wrote  to  Cyprian  that  it  was  at  last  from  the  chains  of  the  body."  The  place 
of  no  moment  to  ask  who  administered  the  bap-  of  execution  was  an  open  space  at  a  little  di*- 
tism,  provided  that  it  was  received  in  good  tance  outside  the  city,  around  wliich  were  tall 
faith,  and  the  proper  form  was  observed.  He  trees.  These  the  crowd  of  friends  who  had  fd- 
renounccd  fellowship  with  Cyprian  unless  the  lowed  him  from  the  court  climbed  that  they 
church  of  Carthago  should  reconsider  its  opin-  might  view  the  spectacle.  Many  cried  out  that 
ion.  Cyprian  summoned,  at  the  close  of  256,  a  they  wished  to  die  with  their  bishop.  Having 
dd  synod,  in  which  were  deputies  from  Mauri-  reached  the  place,  Cyprian  folded  his  cloak, 
tania  and  Numidia,  as  well  as  from  the  prov-  knelt  upon  it,  prayed,  took  off  his-  remaining 
ince  of  Carthage,  and  procured  an  authoritative  garments,  one  by  one,  till  only  a  linen  tm^ 
declaration  of  his  opinion  concerning  the  bap-  was  left,  and  awaited  so  the  fatal  stroke.  In 
tism  of  heretics  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  token  of  forgiveness  to  his  executioner,  he  or- 
church  of  Africa.  This  course  seemed  to  make  dered  25  denarii  of  gold  (about  $30)  to  be  given 
that  church  heretical  and  the  Roman  bishop  de-  him.  With  his  own  hand  he  bound  the  band- 
clined  to  receive  the  African  messengers,  and  for-  age  around  hb  eyes,  and  as  the  head  fell,  the 
bade  his  people  to  commune  with  them. — ^The  crowd  caught  on  handkerchiefs  and  napkins  the 
martyrdom  oi  Cyprian  is  one  of  the  most  touch-  drops  of  blood,  which  they  preserved  as  sacred 
ing  traditions  of  the  African  church.  For  a  few  relics.  His  body  was  interred  the  following  ni^ 
years  the  church  had  eiy oyed  rest  from  pagan  in  the  Mappalian  way,  where  a  church  for  many 
persecutions ;  but  in  the  year  257  an  edict  of  ages  marked  the  spot  of  his  buri^.  In  this 
Valerian  authorized  prefects  and  proconsuls  to  church  the  high  festivals  of  the  city  were  cele- 
bring  Christians  to  trial,  and  punish  them  if  they  brated;  and  the  first  care  of  die  general  Beli- 
confeesed  their  faith.  The  proconsul  of  Africa  sarins,  when,  8  centuries  later,  he  entered  Car^ 
was  not  slow  to  use  this  permission.  Summoning  thage  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  as  a  deliverer 
Cyprian,  he  bade  him  renounce  his  false  wor-  from  the  Vandals,  was  to  restore  this  sacred 
ship  ana  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  *^  I  am  a  Chris-  edifice.  Another  chnrch,  called  mensa  Cifprianii 
tian  and  a  bishop,"  said  Cyprian;  '^I  know  no  was  built  upon  the  spot  of  his  martyrdom. 
God  but  the  one  true  God,  who  created  heaven  The  date  of  his  death  was  Sept.  14,  258 ;  bat 
and  earth,  and  all  therein.  I  serve  him,  and  since  the  5th  century  the  day  set  apart  for  his 
all  Christians  serve  hhn,  and  pray  to  him  for  festival  has  been  Sept  16.  After  the  Saracen 
the  emperor."  No  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Africa,  his  relics  were  transported 
residence  of  his  priests  could  be  got  from  the  to  Aries  in  France,  and  subsequently  they  were 
sturdy  prelate.  Banished  for  his  contumacy  to  distributed  in  various  abbey  churches.  His  fc§- 
Curubis,  a  small  city  on  the  sea-coast,  about  50  tival  is  kept  with  much  ceremony  in  the  chnrch 
miles  from  Carthage,  he  lived  for  nearly  a  year  of  St.  Maria  in  Trastevere  at  Rome,  where  they 
in  retirement,  visited  by  his  friends,  and  sup-  show  the  body  of  his  friend  St^  Comeliof.-^ 
plied  with  every  convenience.  His  time  was  Cyprian^s  works  have  been  very  often  pubhshed 
spent  in  sacred  studies,  and  in  writing  letters  and  edited  by  eminent  scholars,  sdmost  from  the 
of  encouragement  to  his  affiicte^rethren.  Re-  invention  of  printing.  Fellas  Oxford  edition 
called  by  the  successor  of  this  proconsul,  Cyprian  appeared  in  1 682 ;  another  with  notes  of  Pear- 
assumed  the  active  duties  of  his  station ;  but  a  son  and  Dodwell  in  Holland  in  1700.  The 
new  edict,  more  severe,  led  to  a  second  arrest,  standard  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1728,  iblio, 
Cyprian  had  been  just  before  notified  by  the  with  the  notes  of  Baluze  and  the  life  of  the  saint 
bishop  of  Rome  of  the  impending  fate,  and  al-  by  D.  Mavan.  Cyprian^s  works  have  been  trans- 
ready  that  bishop  was  a  martyr.  The  procon-  lated  into  English  by  Marshall  (London,  1717). 
snl  Maximus  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him  to  Of  biographies  there  are  those  of  Gervaiie 
Utica,  where  the  court  was  at  that  time  sojourn-  (1717,  4to.) ;  F.  W.  Rettberg  (Gottingen,  1881, 
ing,  but  the  bishop  preferred  to  suffer  among  his  8vo.) ;  Poole  (London,  1840,  8vo.) ;  F.  X.  Col- 
own  people,  and  secreted  himself  for  a  time  from  lombet  (Paris,  1843);  Bohringer  (Znridi, 
the  guard.  When  the  proconsul  returned,  Cyprian  1842,  8vo.). 

walked  abroad  again,  and  was  ready  for  the  sol-        CYPRUS  (Gr.  Kvirpos ;  Turk.  KehrUY  aToik* 

diers  when  they  came  to  take  him.  The  delay  of  a  ish  island,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Meditem- 

day  in  the  trial  caused  the  rumor  of  his  arrest  to  nean,  lying  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the 

be  spread  through  Carthage,  and  the  excitement  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  extending  froin 

and  grief  were  unbounded.    His  prison  was  Cope  Gatto,  lat.  84°  29'  18",  to  Cape  St  AndrM| 

closely  guarded  by  night  for  fear  of  rescue,  and  on  lat.  85°  41'  42" ;  length  about  148  m. ;  width  te 

the  morrow  he  was  conducted  to  the  pra)torium.  100  m.  AV.  to  £.  about  40  m.,  thence  to  tlM  V. 

It  was  noticed  as  a  providential  chance  that  the  £.  extremity  about  15m.;  area  about  4|600  M 

seat  in  which  he  aat  was  covered  with  a  linen  m. ;  pop.,  which  under  the  VenetiaDS  fwrrofrn 
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to  1,000,000,  now  0DI7  about  110,000,  of  whom  glass,  steel,  German  iron,  naUs,  paper,  &o^ 
abont  70,000  are  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Turks,  Ma*  from  Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports.  Total 
ronites,  Armenians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  annual  imports  valued  at  about  $160,000 ;  ex- 
It  is  intersected  from  E.  to  W.  bj  a  range  of  ports  at  $350,000.  The  island  forms  an  eyalet, 
mountains,  called  Olympusby  the  ancients,  whose  and  is  governed  by  a  vali  or  viceroy,  and  12 
highest  peaks  exceed  7,000  feet.  The  natural  lieutenants  preside  over  the  12  districts  into 
productions  are  of  the  richest  character ;  aro-  which  it  is  divided.  Capital,  Nicosia  (or  Lef  ko- 
matic  herbs  of  all  kinds  grow  spontaneously,  sha),  where  the  Greek  archbishop  and  the  pro- 
Cotton,  wine,  and  tobacco,  silk  and  fruit,  all  of  vincial  authorities  reside. — The  island  of  Cy- 
^ne  quality,  are  produced.  Several  dyewoods  prus  occupies  a  distinguished  place  both  in 
and  drugs  are  also  grown  on  the  island.  The  sacred  and  profane  history.  It  early  belonged 
minerals  are  numerous,  including  the  precious  to  the  Phoenicians  of  the  neighboring  coast, 
metals,  and  copper  and  many  precious  stones,  It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Greeks,  who 
but  the  mines  are  neglected.  The  wines  of  founded  there  several  independent  kingdoms, 
Cyprus,  especially  those  from  the  vineyard  called  and  passed  successively  under  the  power  of  tho 
the  Commanderie,  from  having  belonged  to  the  Pharaohs,  Persians,  Ptolemies,  and  Romans,  ex- 
knights  of  Malta,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  cepting  a  short  period  of  independence  under 
former  times,  and  the  production  exceeded  Evagoras,  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  It  was  one 
2,000,000  gallons,  but  has  now  dwindled  down  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Venus, 
to  less  than  200,000  gallons.  There  are  5  qual-  hence  called  Cypria.  Salamis,  Citium  (whence 
ities  of  Cyprus  wines,  viz. :  2  black  and  red,  the  biblical  name  of  the  island,  Kittim),  Ama- 
common  wines  with  a  strong  taste  of  tar,  from  thus,  Paphos,  Soli,  &c.,  were  the  most  remark- 
being  kept  in  tarred  casks,  exported  to  Egypt,but  .able  ancient  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  crusades 
never  to  Europe ;  2  excellent  Muscat  and  Moro-  it  was  detached  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  made 
caneller  wines,  and  the  Commanderie  referred  a  kingdom  for  Guy  of  Lusignan.  (It  is  in  con- 
to  above.  Larnica,  where  the  European  con-  sequence  of  the  claim  made  by  the  house  of 
snls  and  the  principal  merchants  of  various  Savoy  to  the  heirship  of  the  Lusignan  family 
nations  reside,  and  Limasol,  are  the  chief  com-  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  still  assumes  the  ti- 
mercial  emporiums  of  the  island.  Famagosta,  tie  of  king  of  Cyprus.)  From  his  descendants 
80  famous  under  tlie  Venetians,  possesses  an  ex-  it  fell  to  the  Venetians,  and  in  1570-71  was 
cellent  spacious  port,  which  is  sheltered  from  subdued  by  the  Turks  after  a  brave  defence.  In 
all  winds,  and  which  could  easily  be  deepened,  1832  it  was  occupied  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
when  it  would  accommodate  hundreds  of  large  but  retaken  in  1840  by  the  Turks,  under  whose 
ships ;  but  at  present  it  is  choked  up  with  filth  rule  the  island  has  greatly  declined  from  the 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  only  hold  about  a  splendor  and  prosperity  which  gave  it  world- 
dozen  small  craft  The  great  scourge  of  the  wide  celebrity  while  held  by  the  Venetians. 
island  is  locusts,  which  commit  great  ravages ;  CYPSELUo,  son  of  ^6tion,  a  tyrant  of  Cor- 
but  in  spite  of  this  evil,  and  of  the  abuses  in  inth.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Bacchiado),  but 
fixing  and  collecting  the  taxes,  the  prosperity  so  ill-favored  that  none  of  her  own  order  could 
of  Cyprus  %  on  the  whole,  increasing.  Many  be  induced  to  accept  her  in  marriage,  where- 
of the  oppressions  formerly  practised  upon  the  on  she  wedded  ^Stion.  The  Delphian  py- 
peasants  have  been  removed.  They  are  freely  thoness  having  foretold  that  her  child  would 
permitted  to  sell  their  produce,  and  agricul-  prove  formidable  to  the  aristocratic  party,  the 
tural  employment  is  abundant.  The  wheat  and  liacchiada)  attempted  to  murder  him ;  but  his 
oata  grown  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  mother  concealed  him  in  a  chest  fGr.  jcv^fXi;) 
annuflJ  grain  crop  does  not  exceed  120,000  till  the  danger  had  blown  over.  Cypselus  be- 
quarters.  During  the  late  Russian  war,  the  de-  came  a  leader  of  the  democracy,  with  whose 
mand  for  and  high  prices  of  grain  led  the  peas-  assistance  he  overthrew  the  power  of  the  oli- 
ants  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sesa-  garchs,  and  expelled  them  from  the  city  ;  but 
mom,  and  colocynth,  but  they  have  since  resumed  ultimately  he  became  the  oppressor  alike  of  no- 
the  latter,  as  the  most  adapted  to  the  soil.  Tho  hies  and  people.  He  reigned  at  Corinth  80 
cotton  crop  in  1857  amounted  to  about  11,000  years  (655-625  B.C.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
cwt.    The  olive  and  wool  crop  had  failed  in  son  Periander. 

that  year,  the  latter  from  a  disease  among  tho  CYREN^A,  or  Ctbenaioa,  an  ancient  coun- 

Bheep.    Madder  root  forms  a  principal  produc-  try  of  Africa,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  modem  Tri- 

tion,  the  greater  part  being  exportea  to  France,  poli,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  bv 

and  the  rest  retained  for  home  consumption.  Marmarica,  S.  by  the  desert  (of  Barca),  and  W. 

The  abolition  in  1835  of  the  monopoly  on  ca-  by  the  Great  Syrtis,  now  gulf  of  Sidra,  in  its 

roalis  rapidly  increased  the  production  from  widest  limits  including  Marmarica  on  the  E., 

4,000  cantars  in  that  year  to  40,000  in  1857,  6  and  extending  to  the  Ares  Philenorum  on  the 

cargoes  being  for  the  first  time  exported  to  W.,  and  thus  corresponding  with  modern  Bar- 

Kngland  in  the  latter  year.    British  and  Amer-  ca.    The  centre  of  this  country  is  a  moder- 

icaa  manufactures  are  imported  from  Syria,  ately  elevated  table-land,  gradually  and  in  ter- 

SmjnuL  and    Constantinople ;    hides,    cofife^  races  sloping  down  to  the  hilly  coast  land, 

sugar,  ciotli.  fowl!      pieces,  fine  powder,  small  which,  from  its  position,  climate,  and  soil,  is  one 

diot^  Mlfc  ftiif  tifii  '            iron,  from  France;  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of  the  earth.    It 
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abounds  in  excellent  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  crates,  about  880  B.  C,  who  tanght  that  ei\}qj- 

and  rare  plants,  of  which  the  silphium^  the  ment  was  the  highest  object,  and  that  virtneoon- 

laserpitivm  of  tlie  Romans,  was  famous  in  an-  sisted  in  the  art  of  producing  the  highest  possible 

tiquity  both  as  food  and  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  amount  of  agreeable  feelings,  by  living  in  mode- 

Cyrenroa  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colo-  rate  activity,  in  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  litera- 

nies  of  the  Greeks,  having  been  settled  by  Do-  ture,  with  the  careful  shunning  of  pain.    They 

nans  from  the  island  of  Thera,  the  southern-  despised,  like  the  Cynics,  all  speculative  philos- 

most  of  the  Cyclades,  who,  under  the  influence  ophy,  but  were  as  a  rule  not  immoral,  limiting 

of  the  climate,  soon  threw  off  the  rigidity  of  their  practice  to  a  gay,  moderate,  and  amiable 

their  race,  though  continuing  in  friendship  with  enjoyment  of  life.    Among  these  philosophen^ 

their  kindred  of  Crete,  and  became  a  luxurious  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  nis  grandson 

people,  renmvned  for  skill  in  chariot  driving  Aristippus  Metrodidactus,  ana  Degesias,  were ' 

and  games.    Battus,  the  leader  of  the  original  the  most  renowned.    This  school  was  succeed- 

colony,  founded  Cyrene,  the  chief  city,  631  B.  C,  ed,  a  century  later,  by  the  kindred  philoeophj 

and  a  royal  dynasty,  which  numbered  4  princes  of  Epicurus. 

of  his  name,  including  himself,  and  4  of  the  CYRENE,  chief  city  of  Cyren«a  or  CyT»- 

namo  of  Arcesilaus.    Tlie  comparative  indo-  naica,  founded  in  681  B.  C.  by  Thencans  under 

pendence  of  Barca,  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  Battus,  around  a  fountain  (Kpfivrj)  consecrated  to 

Cyrene,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  under  Apollo,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  was 

Cambyses,  weakened  the  last  Battiads ;  a  repub-  built  on  a  high  terrace  of  the  Cyrensean  table- 

licnn  form  of  provemmcnt  was  established,  but  land,  about  9  m.  from  the  coast  at  Apollomii 

internal  dissensions  soon  led  to  the  restoration  which  became  its  port.    The  road  which  oon- 

of  tyranny.    When  Alexander  the  Great  invad-  nected  the  city  with  Uie  harbor,  a  vast  necio- 

ed  Egypt,  the  Cyrenrcans  were  his  allies.    After  polls,  and  ruins  of  streets,  temples,  theatreif 

his  death  the  flrst  of  the  Ptolemies  annexed  tombs,  and  remnants  of  art,  are  still  visible,  tha 

tlieir  country  to  Egypt,  and  his  successors  pos-  site  of  the  ancient  city  having  been  identified 

scssed  it  till  95  B.  C,  when  Apion,  the  last  with  the  modem  Qrennali.    The  British  travd* 

governor,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Phys-  ler  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  neighborhood  of  this 

con,  made  it  over  to  the  Romans.     Under  the  place  as  '^  abounding  with  beautiful  scenes,  some 

Ptolemies  the   country  was  also  known    by  of  which  exceed  in  richness  of  vegetation,  and 

tlio  name  of  Pentapolis,  being  so  called  from  equal  in  grandeur,  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found 

tlio  5  principal  cities :  Cyrene ;  Apollonia,  the  in  the  Apennines, . . .  some  offering  perhapa  tb« 

port  town  of  the  preceding ;  Ptolemais  (perhaps  most  lovely  sylvan  scenery  in  the  world."    In 

identical  with  Barca),  now  Tolmeta ;  ArsinoG,  the  time  of  Uerodotus  Cvrene  covered  an  ana 

more    anciently  Tcuchira,  now  Taukra;  and  equal  to  the  entire  neighboring  island  of  Platea 

Berenice,  more  anciently  Hesperides,  now  Ben-  (now  Bomba).    Aristippus,  the  founder  of  tba 

ghazi,atthemouthoftheLathon.   The'Romans,  Cyrenaio  school  of  philosophy,  Cameadea,  tba 

who  first  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  coun-  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  the  poet  CdQi- 

try,  soon  annexed  it  as  a  province,  together  with  machus,  the  astronomer  Eratosthenes,  and  the 

Crete,  under  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.    Under  eloquent  Christian  bishop  Synesius  (in  tho  6di 

Constimtine  the  Great  it  became  a  separate  prov-  century),  were  natives  oi  Cyrene. 

inco,  and  was  called  Upper  Libya.    The  bloody  CYRIL  of  Alexandria,  saint  and  patrianh 

struggles  with  the  revolted  Jewish  inhabitants  of  tho  church,  bom  about  A.  D.  876,  died  ia 

under  Trajan,  repeated  incursions  of  the  noma-  444.    Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wm 

die  tribes  of  tlio  interior,  earthquakes  and  lo-  his  uncle  and  teacher ;  and  after  the  death  of 

ousts,  gradually  destroyed  the  wealth  of  the  the  latter  in  412,  the  succession  in  the  bisb- 

province  ;    its  invasion  by  the.  Persians,  and  opric  was  given  to  Cyril.    Alexandria  at  thk 

soon  after  by  tho  Saracens,  in  tho  Ttli  century,  time  was  one  of  the  4  principal  seats  of  eocl^ 

completed  its  ruin.    Cyrenaica  was  the  chief  siastical  power.    Its  bishops  bore  the  title  of 

seat  of  the  disci])les  of  Aristippus,  and  in  a  patriarch.    Cjrril  at  once  undertook  to  snpprm 

later  period  of   the  African  Gnostics.      The  neresy  and  drive  out  f^om  the  city  all  nnb^ 

whole  region  abounds  in  curious  remnants  of  lievers.    lie  attacked  the  Novatiana,  shut  up 

antiquity,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  their  churches,  seized  their  saCred  vessels,  and 

and  scrutiny  of  modem  travellers  and  critics. —  compelled  them  to  silence.  A  popular  outbreak 

Compare  Delia  Cella,  Vhggio  da  Tripoli  alle  gave  him  pretext  fbr  banishing  tho  Jews,  who 

frontieri  occiiUntalideW  Egitto  (Genoa,  1819) ;  had  lived  there  unmoleste<l  for  many  centoriea, 

Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmariqne^  la  Cyre-  and  were  wealthy,  cultivated,  and  important 

nalque,  &c.  (Paris,  1825-'20) ;  Bcechey,  "  Pro-  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.    Tliough  the  gov- 

ceedings  of   the  Expedition  to    Explore  the  ernor  Orestes  opposed  him  in  this  act  of  seal, 

Northern  Coast  of  Africa"  (London,  1828) ;  he  wos  sustained  by  the  emperor  and  by  the 

Trighe,  Bes  Cyrcneimum  (Copenhogen,  1828);  Christian  populace.    The  famous  Hypatla,  tiie 

Hamilton,  "AVanderings  in  North  Africa;"  and  female  Platonist  of  Alexandria,  was  torn  in 

Rawlinsou's  notes  to  the  4th  book  of  llero-  pieces  in  the  street  by  the  people,  from  the  re- 

dotus.  port  or  suspicion  that  she  encouraged  the  goiF- 

CYRENAICS,  a  school  of  i»hilosophers  found-  ernor  in  his  om>osition  to  the  bishop.     The 

ed  by  Aristippus  of  Cyrenaica,  a  pupil  of  So-  progress  of  the  ^estorian  hereiy  ^'     '       ""~* 
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Oyril^s  attention.  This  heresy,  which  denied  Julian  the  emperor,  in  answer  to  the  8  books 
the  orthodox  theory  of  the  incarnation,  had  which  that  sovereign  had  pnblished  against  the 
gained  influence  among  the  cenobites  of  Egypt,  Christians.  This  last  work  is  one  of  the  most 
not  only  from  its  subtle  reasonings,  but  from  curious  monuments  of  Christian  polemic  literfr- 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  its  author,  the  bishop  of  ture.  It  vindicates  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
Constantinople.  Cyril  sent  severe  letters  to  against  the  Grecian  theories,  the  thcogony  of 
Nestorius,  calling  upon  him  to  retract  his  false-  the  Bible  against  that  of  Hcsiod,  monotheism 
hoods;  which  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  against  polytheism,  tlie  unity  of  the  Deity  against 
ineffectual.  An  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  charge  of  duality,  exalts  the  Christian  proph- 
thongh  it  resulted  ma  justification  of  the  course  ets  and  martyrs  above  all  the  heathen  philos- 
of  the  Alexandrine  bi^iop,  forced  no  retraction  ophers,  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the 
from  the  Byzantine.  Nestorius  would  not  pro-  heathen  oracles  that  *^  the  devil  was  restrained 
nounce  his  former  propositions  to  be  accursed,  by  Christ's  coming,"  explains  the  Christian 
A  council  was  called  at  Ephcsus,  in  which  Cyril  reverence  for  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  and 
aa  legate  and  prosecutor  took  the  lead,  and  the  for  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  discriminates  this 
recusant  Nestorius  was  deposed  and  condemned,  from  the  pagan  idolatry.  Many  letters,  too, 
A  subsequent  ex  parts  council  of  42  bishops,  of  his'  large  correspondence  have  survived,  and 
beaded  by  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  judged  some  treatises  upon  "  The  Faith,"  dedicated  to 
the  case  differently,  and,  favoring  Nestorius.  the  sisters  of  the  emperor. — Parts  of  the  works 
excommunicated  and  deposed  his  opponent  and  of  Cyril  have  been  frequently  translated  into 
the  Alexandrine  party.  The  emperor,  appeal-  Latin.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  John  Au- 
ed  to  in  this  strait,  condemned  both  sides  and  bert,  canon  of  Laon  (6  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1688), 
ordered  the  rival  champions  to  be  imprisoned,  printed  both  in  GrecK  and  Latin.  Beside  this. 
The  powerful  intercession  of  Rome,  however,  there  is  the  Cologne  folio  (2  vols.  1546),  and 
soon  caused  this  sentence  against  Cyril  to  be  another  Paris  edition  (2  vols,  folio,  1692),  the 
abrogated,  and  the  patriarch  returned  home.  Greek  text  with  notes.  The  character  of  Cyril 
Nestorius  was  sent  to  a  convent  near  Antioch.  is  drawn  in  the  historical  romance  of  "  Hypatia," 
and  finally  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  Cyril  could  by  Charles  Kingsley  (London^  1858). 
spend  the  last  12  years  of  his  episcopate  in  the  CYRIL  of  <^bu8alem,  samt  and  archbish- 
futh  that  he  had  vanquished  the  heretics  of  his  op  of  the  church,  bom  at  or  near  Jerusidem, 
province  and  exterminated  infidelity.  After  the  about  A.  D.  815,  died  in  8M.  He  was  about 
iMmishment  of  Nestorius,  his  word  as  expound-  80  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
er  of  the  faith  remained  undisputed. — ^His  writ-  Maximus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in- 
ings  are  mostly  controversial.  They  are  mark-  trusted  with  the  charge  of  the  catechumens, 
ed  by  a  rugged  earnestness  of  style,  with  little  and  sometimes  with  the  duty  of  preaching  in 
grace  or  beauty,  and  by  positiveness  of  state-  the  place  of  the  bishop.  When,  in  350,  the  see 
ment  rather  than  by  cogency  of  argument,  of  Jerusalem  became  vacant,  Cyril  was  pro- 
His  expository  works  consist  of  17  books  on  moted  to  that  place,  and  consecrated  by  Acaciua 
"Worsnip  in  Spirit  and  Truth;"  18  books  of  of  Co^sarea,  the  metropolitan  of  Palestine. 
**  Glaphyrs,"  which  are  commentaries  on  various  Acacius  was  an  Arian,  and  it  has  been  aflBrm- 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch ;  aseriesof  commen-  ed  that  Cyril,  in  keeping  fellowship  with  him 
taries  on  Isaiah;  and  12  books  of  notes  upon  and  the  Arian  party,  while  ho  himself  professed 
John^s  Gospel,  some  of  which  are  imperfect,  orthodox  sentiments,  was  guilty  of  auplicity. 
The  method  of  these  is  tlioroughly  allegorical.  He  was  never,  however,  considered  to  be  Arian 
His  ethical  and  ritual  works  are  contained  in  by  the  Arians  themselves,  or  in  any  way  favor- 
29  discourses  for  Easter  week,  in  which  he  uses  able  to  that  party  in  the  matter  of  theolo^, 
language  that  seems  not  only  to  teach  tran-  although  in  his  banishment  and  misfortune  ne 
sat^tantiation,  but  to  prophesy  the  worship  of  accepted  the  hospitality  of  friends  who  wero 
the  Virgin  Mary.  His  polemical  works  are  :  a  semi-Arian.  Acacius  was  for  many  years  his 
work  against  the  Arians,  called  the  **  Treasure,"  bitter  enemy  and  persecutor.  In  the  year  857, 
in  85  sections ;  7  dialogues  on  the  "  Trinity,"  2  taking  advantage  of  a  technical  violation  of  the 
on  the  "  Incarnation ;"  8  treatises  on  the  "  Right  canon  law,  Acacius  procured  a  sentence  of  de- 
Faith;"  5  books  against  Nestorius,  in  which  position  against  the  orthodox  bishop.  Cyril 
the  heresies  of  that  teacher  are  discussed  with-  was  accused  of  having  sold  the  furniture  and 
ont  mentioning  his  name ;  12  ^^  Anathema-  ornaments  of  his  church,  gifts  of  the  emperor 
timns,"  sent  directly  to  Nestorius,  and  8  Constantino ;  but  his  plea  was  that  he  did  this 
"Apologies"  for  these  "  Anathematisms,"  de-  to  save  the  poor  from  starving  in  a  time  of 
fimaing  tiiem  from  the  charges  of  heresy  and  famine.  The  sentence,  palpably  unjust,  was 
of  ambiguity,  which  had  been  brought  against  reversed  at  the  council  of  Seleucia  in  859,  but 
them.  All  these  works  were  brought  out  by  was  the  next  year  repronounced,  with  an  addi- 
the  Nestorian  controversy.  Beside  these,  Cyril  tional  imperifd  decree  of  banishment.  On  the 
wrote  a  book  against  the  "  Anthropomor-  accession  of  Julian,  in  861,  Cyril  was  enabled 
lihite  "  monks,  who  held  that  God  had  a  phys-  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  favor  of  the  tole- 
losl  body,  in  answer  to  27  dogmatical  questions  rant  pagan  did  not,  nevertheless,  prevent  the 
jjAich  they  hod  put  to  him ;  2  letters  against  Christian  zeal  of  the  bishop ;  and  he  did  not 
of  Mopsuestia;  and  10  books  against  hesitate  to  condenm,  on  grounds  of  Scripture 
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and  prophecy,  tlio  emperor's  attempt  to  re-  ished  in  the  person  of  Lis  son,  and  Cyrus,  whom 

build  in  the  holy  city  the  Jewish  temple.    Tho  the  magi  declared  tu  liave  already  attained  th« 

edict  of  tho  emperor  Valens  in  the  year  367,  threatening  greatness  predicted  by  the  dreams, 

repealing  Julian  s  act  of  amnesty,  again  sent  was  sent  to  Persia  to  his  parents.     When  be 

Cyril  into  exile,  and  only  after  11  years  was  he  grew  up,  following  the  secret  advice  of  Uar- 

ahle  to  regain  liis  seat  and  to  stay  unmolested,  pagus,  ho  prepared  to  dethrone  his  grandfather. 

lie  had  the  sati^ifaction  in  the  last  years  of  Iiis  The  Persians,  a  poor,  hardy,  and  warlike  peo- 

lifo  of  seeing  the  orthodox  faith  fully  establish-  pie,  were  easily  induced  to  shake  off  the  vuke 

ed,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  council  of  Con-  of  Media ;   llarpagus  betrayed  the  first  aniir, 

fitantinople,  which  decreed  the  condemnation  sent  under  his  command  against  the  rebels; 

of  the  Arian,  semi-Arian,  and  Macedonian  her-  and  with  a  second,  the  king  himself  was  defeat- 

etics. — ^Tho  writings  of  Cyril  which  remain  are:  ed  near  Pasargada,  and  made  prisoner  (559). 

a  course  of  23  "  Catechetical  Lectures ;"  a  sin-  Cyrus  was  acknowledged  by  tlie  Medes  as  mler 

glo  sermon,  suggested  by  tho  Scripture  narra-  of  the  new  empire  of  Persia  an<l  Media,  of 

tive  of  tlie  healing  of  the  paralytic,  and  treat-  which  they  became  the  second  nation,    lie  dow 

ing  sin  as  the  origin  of  all  misery  and  suffering ;  marched  against  Croesus,  the  rich  and  mighty 

and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constautine  relating  king  of  Lydia,  who  crossed  the  Ilalys  to  re- 

the  prodigy  of  tho  luminous  cross  at  Jerusalem,  yengo  his  fallen  ally  and  brother-in-law  Asty- 

His  works  have  been  frequently  printed  both  ages.     A  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  Cappa- 

in  Greek  and  in  T^tin.     The  editions  of  Co-  docia,  but  with  an  indecisive  result.     Crorsua, 

logne  (1504)  and  Paris  (1589)  are  in  a  single  however,  thought  it  wiser  to  return  to  his  own 

octavo  volume.    The  tine  edition  of  the  Bene-  country,  hoping  to  recommence  the  campaign 

dictine  Toutteo  (Paris,  folio,  1720)  is  in  both  with  reOnforcements  from  his  allies,  the  Jkiogs 

languages.    A  French  translation  of  tho  *^  Cat-  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 

echetical  LecturCwS,"  with  notes  and  commen-  nians.    But  before  these  arrive<l«  Cyrus  had  in 

taries,  was  made  by  Grandcolas.    An  English  his  turn  crossed  the  Ilalys,  vanquished  the  cel- 

translatlon  of  the  same  work,  very  faithful  and  ebrated  Lydian  cavalry  on  the  plain  before  Sar- 

spirited,  edited  by  John  Henry  Newman,  was  dis,  taken  Uiat  city,  and  made  Croesus  his  pris- 

published  in  Oxfonl  in  1838.  oner.     The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had 

CYRUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  Asia,  rejected  tlie  previous  invitations  of  Cyras  to 

Seo  KooR.  revolt  against  the  Lydians,  were  now  conquered 

CYRUS.  I.  The  Elder,  tho  Kor^sh  of  tho  by  an  anny  under  Harpagus.  A  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (supposed  to  be  from  the  Per-  Phocajans,  however,  preferred  the  dangers  of 
sian  I'ohry  tho  sun),  tlie  founder  of  tho  Persian  an  emigration  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  west 
cmjiiro,  reigned  from  559  to  529  B.  C.  Ho  was  to  a  peaceful  subjection.  The  Carians  Can- 
grandson  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  This  is  one  nians,  Lycians,  and  others  were  next  subdued  bj 
of  the  few  particulars  of  Liis  life  about  which  the  tho  same  general,  while  Cyrus  himself  was  pre- 
various  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree,  most  paring  and  partly  executing  his  more  impor- 
others  being  differently  related  in  the  histories  tant  eastern  conquests.  For  the  reduction  of 
of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  and  in  the  Cyropaidia  Babylonia,  the  2d  great  emj)ire  of  western  Aa% 
of  Xenophon.  Jiut  as  Ctesias  is  in  general  little  by  Cyrus,  we  have  tho  concurring  testimony 
trustworthy,  and  as  Xenophon  seems  to  have  of  the  3  above  mentioned  Greek  historians,  u 
written  his  book,  a  kind  of  philosophical  ro-  well  as  of  the  Scrintures,  though,  according  to 
mance,  for  moral  or  political  purposes,  and  with-  Xeno])hon.  he  acted  only  as  general  of  his  unde 
out  much  regard  for  history,  the  story  of  Herod-  Cyaxares  II.,  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media, 
otus,  in  spite  of  its  legendary  character,  has  been  Herodotus  describes  in  his  way  liow,  on  hif 
generally  adopted  by  modern  historians  down  march  from  the  north-east  against  Babylon,  Cy- 
to  (irote.  According  to  this  narrative,  Cyrus  rus  chastised  the  river  Gyndes,  an  affluent  of  the 
was  the  f«<m  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  and  Tigris,  for  drowning  ono  of  his  sacred  whita 
of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages.  This  horses,  by  digging  3C0  channels  "  so  that  women 
king  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death  imme-  in  future  should  cross  it  without  wetting  their 
diately  after  his  birth,  in  con.«e(iuence  of  some  knees ;"  how  he  turned  the  Euplirates  by  i 
dreams  which  were  explainixl  by  tho  magi  as  canal  into  the  artificial  lake  made  by  the  Baby- 
presiiges  of  the  future  royal  greatness  of  tho  Ionian  queen  Nitocris,  "on  which  the  river  sank 
child.  Saved  by  the  huninnity  of  Ilaqiagus,  to  such  an  extent^  that  tho  natural  bc-d  of  the 
an  otllcer  of  the  court,  and  of  a  herdsman,  who  stream  became  fordable  ;*'  how  through  this  bed 
was  to  exi)Ose  him  to  death  in  the  wilderness,  the  Per>ians  entered  the  city  and  took  it  by 
he  was  brought  up  by  the  latter,  as  his  son,  in  surprise ;  and  how,  "  owing  to  tho  vast  size  of 
a  secluded  mountain  region,  where  he  soon  be-  the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  {larti 
came  the  leader  of  his  playfellows,  who  choso  (as  tlie  residents  at  Babylon  declare),  long  after 
him  as  their  king.  Having  in  this  capacity  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken, 
ordered  the  son  (^f  a  distinguished  Median  to  knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  bnt  •■ 
be  scourged  for  disobedience,  he  w:is  brought  they  were  engaged  in  a  festival,  continned 
before  Astyages,  to  whom  his  bold  answers  and  dancing  and  revelling  until  they  learned  the 
his  features  soon  betrayed  his  origin.  Tho  ca]>ture  but  too  cert aiidy."  Confirminff  tlMit 
herdsman  was  pardoned,  Harpagus  crucUy  pun-  statements,  tho  Uebrowe  dwell  with  pMewire 
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on  the  exploits  of  their  deliverer  from  tho  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the  tomb  of  the  moth- 
Babylonish  captivity ;  on  the  "  one  from  the  er  of  Solomon."  II.  Cybus  the  Younger,  2d 
north  "  and  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  who  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  received 
comes  "  upon  princes  as  upon  mortar,  and  as  from  his  father  at  an  early  age  the  satrapy 
the  potter  treadeth  clay,"  who  executes  "on  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Babylon  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,"  "that  Minor  (407  B.  C.).  When  his  elder  brother, 
saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  Artaxerxes  II.,  ascended  the  throne  (404),  he 
thy  rivers;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shep-  formed  a  plot  against  his  life,  which  was  dis- 
herd  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  covered  by  Tissaphernes,  and  pardoned  on  the 
saying  to  Jenisalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  intercession  of  Parysatis,  the  widow  of  Darius. 
to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid  "  Reinstated  in  his  satrapy,  Cyrus  succeeded  in 
(Isaiah).  They  delight  to  relate  how  "the  collecting  a  powerful  army,  including  13,000 
mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  forborne  to  fight,  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched  from  Sardis  in 
they  have  remained  in  their  holds,  their  might  the  spring  of  401  toward  Babylonia,  with  the 
hath  failed ;  they  became  as  women ;"  how  one  secret  purpose  of  dethroning  his  brother.  Hav- 
post  runs  "  to  meet  another,  and  one  messen-  ing  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  he  met 
per  to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Baby-  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  near 
Ion  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end  "  (Jere-  Cunaxa.  The  battle  was  nearly  won,  especially 
miah).  After  the  fall  of  the  capital  (538),  by  the  valor  of  the  Greeks  on  the  right  wing, 
whicli  seems  to  have  been  greeted  by  many  when,  perceiving  Artaxerxes  in  the  centre,  tho 
oppressed  nations  of  Asia  as  the  commencement  ambitious  prince  furiously  rushed  to  assail 
or  an  era  of  justice  and  freedom,  all  the  prov-  him,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  javelin,  after  having 
inces  of  the  Babylonian  empire  speedily  sur-  wounded  his  brother.  The  character  and  ac- 
rendered  to  the  conqueror,  who  was  now  mas-  complishments  of  this  prince  are  painted  in  the 
ter  of  nearly  all  the  countries  between  the  Indus  brightest  colors  by  Xenophon,  in  the  1st  book 
and  tho  ^gasan,  the  Oxus  and  the  Red  sea.  of  the  Anabasis. 
Satisfied  with  this  vast  dominion,  which  he  CYTIIERA.  See  Ceriqo. 
xnled  wisely  and  justly,  Xenophon  makes  him  CYZICUS,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  power- 
die  in  peace  and  in  his  bod  with  a  Socratic  speech  ful  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  situated  on  a 
on  his  lips ;  but  Arrian  attributes  to  him  after-  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  near  the  Mysian 
ward  an  invasion  of  India  across  the  desert  of  shore,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Pelas- 
Arachosia ;  Ctesias,  an  expedition  against  tho  gic  tribe,  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  -fio- 
Derbic€s,  a  people  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  in  lians.  It  was  afterward  subject  alternately  to 
which  he  is  slain ;  and  Herodotus,  an  attack  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia,  and  obtained  its  in- 
npon  the  Massagetro,  northern  nomades  ruled  dependence  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  In  the 
by  a  queen,  Tomyris,  and  greatly  resembling  wars  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom 
the  Scytliians,  in  whose  country  he  was  defeat-  of  Syria  it  took  part  with  Pergamus  and  the 
ed  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle.  Tomyris,  who  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  heroism  with 
revenged  the  death  of  her  son,  filled  a  skin  which  the  Cy2dcenes  defended  their  city  when 
with  human  blood,  Herodotus  adds,  into  which  it  was  besieged  by  Mithridates  obtained  for  it 
she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus,  thus  giving  the  tho  rank  of  a  libera  eivitas.  When  Constantino 
insatiable  conqueror,  as  she  said,  his  fill  of  created  the  new  province  of  Hellespontus,  ho 
blood.  There  is,  however,  some  testimony  to  made  Cyzicus  the  capital.  It  was  partially  de- 
the  allegation  that  he  was  buried  in  Pasargada  stroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.  D.  443,  and  was 
in  his  native  province,  "  where  his  tomb  was  captured  and  completely  ruined  by  the  Arabians 
honored  and  watched  until  the  breaking  up  of  in  675.  The  place  is  now  overgrown  with  neg- 
the  empire,  while  his  memory  was  held  in  pro-  lected  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  a  low  sandy 
found  veneration  among  the  Persians."  "  There  isthmus  has  been  formed,  converting  the  island 
is  much  reason  to  believe,"  says  Rawlinson,  into  a  peninsula. 

•*  that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Murgab,  CZACKI,    Tadeusz,  a  Polish  financier  and 

the  ancient  Pas&rgada.    On  a  square  base,  com-  author,  born  in  1765,  at  Poryck,  in  Volhynia, 

posed  of  immense  blocks  of  white  marble,  rising  died  at  Dubno,  Feb.  8,  1818.    At  an  early  age 

Ui  steps,  stands  a  structure  so  closely  resembling  King  Stanislas  Augustus  appointed  him  to  an 

the  description  of  Arrian,  that  it  seems  scarcely  office  in  the  royal  tribunal  of  Warsaw,  where  the 

possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  tomb  which  in  regulation  of  the  secret  archives  of  tho  Polish 

Alexander's  time  contained  the  body  of  Cynis.  sovereigns  was  intrusted  to  him.    From  1788  to 

It  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  or  chamber,  built  1795  he  was  a  member  of  the  Polish  board  of 

of  blocks  6  feet  thick,  which  are  shaped  at  the  the  treasury.    Ho  was  also  employed  by  the 

top  into  a  sloping  roof.     Internally  the  cham-  committee   which  discussed  the    constitution 

ber  is  10  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  8  high.    There  of  May  8,  1791,  of  which  he  was  a  staunch 

are  holes  in  the  marble  floor,   which  seem  to  supporter.    When  the  second  division  of  Poland 

have  admitted  the  fastenings  of  a  sarcophagus,  took  place,  his  property  was  confiscated,  but 

The  tomb  stands  in  an  area  marked  out  by  pil-  afterward  restored  by  Paul  I.    In  the  latter 

larsL  where  occurs  repeatedly  the  inscription  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 

^xitten  both  in  Persian  and  \he  so-called  Me-  ests  of  education.    His  views  met  with  the  ap- 

&iO ;  *I am  Qyras  the  king,  the  Achcemenioa.'  probation  of  Alexander,  and  the  gymnasium  of 
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Kremcnetz,  in  Yolhynio,  of  which  ho  was  the  tho  Great,  in  order  to  be  without  contradiction 

founder,  was  opened  in  1805.    The  instruction  ranked  among  the  monarchs  of  the  highest  cat* 

in  this  school  gave  umbrage  to  the  government;  egory,  assumed  in  1721  in  addition  the  title  of 

but  on  being,  in  1807,  summoned  to  St.  Peters-  imperator^  or  emperor.    In  the  long  nogritia- 

burg,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  making  his  vindi-  tions  for  the  acknowledgment  of  this  dignity, 

cation  acceptable  to  the  czar,  but  was  appoint-  which  was  contested  by  many  states  of  Europe, 

ed  curator  of  tho  public  schools  of  western  Po-  it  was  proved  that  Maximilian  I.,  who  in  1514 

land.    His  complete  works,  which  are  mostly  concluded  atreatyofalliance  with  Russia  agairbt 

historical,  were  publislied  in  3  vols.,  in  Posen,  in  Poland,  had  used  tho  term  emperor  {Kdistr)  for 

1843-^45 ;  the  most  important  being  his  book  czar,  and  that  the  same  was  done  by  other  puw- 

'*  Of  tlie  Laws  of  Poland  and  Lithuania."  ers  in  the  16th  and  17th  centnries.     It  was  not, 

CZAJKOWSKI,  MicHAT^  a  Polish  novelist  however,  till  the  reign  of  Catliarine  II.  tliat 
(now  Sadik  Pasha,  a  general  in  the  Turkish  Poland,  Spain,  and  Turkey  acknowledged  the 
army),  bom  in  1808  in  tlie  Ukraine.  His  en-  imperial  dignity  of  Russia.  The  wife  of  the 
thusiasm  was  kindled  by  tho  writings  of  Adam  czar  was  anciently  c^led  tzariUa  ;  his  so&s 
Hickiowicz,  with  whoso  romantic  spirit  his  nov-  had  tlie  title  of  tzaretitch^  his  daughters  that 
els,  which  chiefly  treat  of  Cossack  and  of  Ukrai-  o(  Uarevna,  Since  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
nian  life,  aro  deeply  imbued.  After  the  Polish  Alexei,  however,  the  latter  appellatir>ns  haire 
revolution  of  1 880,  in  which  ho  had  t^kcn  a  part,  been  replaced  by  those  of  grand  prince  and  grand 
lie  betook  himself  to  Paris.  In  1840  ho  was  princess.  Constantino,  the  2d  son  of  Paul  I.,  re- 
sent by  Prince  Czartoryski  on  a  mission  to  Tur-  ceived  in  1799  the  title  of  tze$arevitch,  which  was 
key,  but  at  the  instigation  of  Russia  ho  was  bestowed  after  his  death  in  1831,  by  the  empe- 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  office,  and  would  ror  Nicholas,  npon  his  own  son  Alexander  (now 
have  been  banished  from  tho  Turkish  territory  tlie  reigning  emperor).  Tho  wife  of  the  latter 
if,  at  tho  beginning  of  1851,  he  had  not  become  received  the  title  of  tzetarevna,  Tlie  cruWD 
a  convert  to  Islaniism  under  tho  name  of  Mo-  prince  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch,  bom  in  1813, 
hammed  Sadik  Elfendi.  In  tho  war  with  Rus-  now  bears  the  former  title.  Tlie  empress  is 
sia  ho  organized  and  commanded  a  body  of  styled  in  Russian  imperatritza,  Tlie  {topular 
troops  under  tho  name  of  Cossacks  of  tho  sultan.  Russian  appellation  of  the  sovereign  is  still  czar, 
After  tho  expulsion  of  tlio  Russians  from  tho  or  hostoodar  (hospodar^  lord).  Czar  was  also 
Danubian  principalities  ho  was  made  military  tho  ancient  title  of  the  princes  of  Grusia,  or 
governor  of  Bucharest,  and  commander  of  tho  Georgia,  and  Imeritia,  now  Russian  provinces. 
Turkish  araiy  under  Omar  Pasha  in  Bessarabia.  CZARNIECKI,  or  Czarnecki,  Stefa.!c,  a 
His  novels,  of  which  Wcrnyhora  is  tho  most  es-  Polisli  general,  bom  at  Czaruca,  in  the  palatioate 
teemed,  havo  been  translated  into  several  Ian-  of  Sandomierz,  in  1599,  died  at  Sokolowka  in 
guages,  and  a  French  translation  api)earcd  in  Volhynia,  in  1666.  Of  a  noblo  but  poor  family. 
Paris  in  1857,  under  tho  titlo  of  Contes  Cosaques,  ho  studied  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  entered 

CZAR,  or  Tzar,  a  titlo  of  the  sovereigns  of  tho  anny,  and  met  with  little  advancement  b»- 
Russia,  meaning  king  or  lord.  It  has  been  snp-  fore  tho  outbreak  of  the  great  Cossack  rebellion 
posed  by  sonio  to  bo  an  imitation  or  corruption  in  1648.  Having  been  made  captive  in  the  bafc- 
of  tho  Latin  Cajsar,  in  the  sens©  of  the  German  tie  at  tho  Yellow  Waters  (May  25,  1G48),  he  wai 
Kaiser^  but  tho  ancient  Slavic  translation  of  the  delivered  by  Chmielnicki,  tlie  leader  of  the  Co»- 
Biblo  has  lejtsar  for  Kaia-ap^  and  tzar  for  king,  sacks,  to  the  Tartars^  but  set  free  after  the  pari- 
Karamsin  therefore,  and  otliers  after  him,  com-  fication  of  Zbor6w,  m  tho  following  year,  lie 
pare  the  term  with  tho  syllable  sar  found  in  tho  fought  in  the  long  and  bloody  battio  at  Bercs- 
names  of  tho  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarclis  toczko,  Juno,  1651,  in  which  tho  Cossacks  and 
Phala'isar  (Pileser),  Nabonassar,  and  Nabopolas-  their  allies,  the  Tartars,  were  defeated.  The 
Bar,  and  with  tho  Hebrew  »ar  (commander,  period  of  reverses  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
chief).  The  Mongols  u^ed  the  same  appellation,  tho  Poles  under  Kalinowski,  at  Batow,  by  the 
and  it  is  probably  from  them  that  tho  Russians  Cossacks,  the  incursions  of  these  rebels,  the  in- 
adopted  it.  It  is  iLsod  by  Russian  annalists  OS  vasion  ofthe  Muscovites  from  th^  cast,  of  Charles 
early  as  the  12th  century ;  but  as  the  official  titlo  Gustavus  of  Sweden  from  tho  north,  and  of  R^ 
of  the  monarchs  of  Russsia  it  dates  from  tho  16th.  koczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  from  the  sonth, 
Before  this  period  they  styled  themselves  grand  chilled  Czarniecki  to  greater  activity.  In  1655 
princes  (cilikoi  Inuish)  of  Kiev,  Novgorod,  ho  defended  tho  castle  of  Cracow  with  the  nt- 
Vladimir,  Moscow,  &c.  Basil  Ivanovitch  as-  most  bravery  against  tho  king  of  Sweden,  bat 
sumed  in  1505  the  titlo  of  aamodcrzhetz^  or  auto-  was  compelled  by  want  of  food  to  snrrender. 
crat;  his  son  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  crowned  After  tho  repulse  of  the  Swedes  from  Czensto- 
in  1547  as  czar.  After  tho  annexation  of  Smo-  chowa  he  collected  tho  scattered  remaina  of  the 
lensk  and  the  Ukraine,  tlie  title  of  czar  of  Mos-  Polish  troops,  formed  the  confederation  of  Ty- 
co w  was  changed  into  that  of  czar  of  Great,  szo wee  with  John  Sobieski  and  otliers,  And  com- 
AVhite,  and  Little  Russia  (of  all  the  Russiiis).  mcnced  a  brilliant  and  successful  course  of  gaer- 
Though  tlie  word  czar  was  used  by  the  Itus^iians  rilla  warfare  against  tho  Swedes,  who  liad  con- 
also  to  designate  tho  emperors  of  the  West,  as  querod  tho  greatest  part  of  the  country,  and  be- 
well  as  of  the  Eitst  (hcnco  the  name  Tznrgorod,  fore  whom  the  patriotic  but  feeble  Idng,  Jdm 
city  of  the  emperor  for  Constantinople;,  Peter  Casimir,  hod  fled  to  Silcdia.    In  the  ewy  iiart 
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of  1656,  with  the  aBsistanco  of  5,000  Tartars,  ho  oust  Alexander,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
defeated  them  in  4  battles,  brought  back  the    born  in  1697,  died  at  Warsaw  in  1782.    He  was 

king  in  triumph,  and  turned  his  arms  with  sim-  palatine'of  Red  Russia,  and  lieutenant-general 
ilar  success  against  the  Transylvanians.  The  of  the  army  of  the  crown.  He  was  a  zealous 
dignity  of  palatine  of  Red  Russia,  and  the  title    cooperator  with  his  brother,  but  was  deceived 

of  "  Liberator  of  Poland,"  were  his  reward.  In  in  the  expectation  of  seating  his  son  upon  the 
1658  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Frederic    throne  of  his  country.     By  activity  and  happy 

III.  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  invaded  the  Ger-  speculations  he  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 

man  possessions  of  Sweden;  he  conquered  the  the  family.     III.  Adam  Kazimierz,  son  of  the 

island  of  Alsen,  took  the  command  against  the  preceding,  born  Dec.  1,  1731,  at  Dantzic,  died 

Russians,  hastened  to  Lithuania,  and  won  2  great  March  19,1823,  at  Sieniawa  in  Galicia.     He 

victories  at  Polonka,  near  Slonim,  June  26,  was  chosen  by  the  party  which  was  headed  by 

1660,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  over  his  father  and  uncle  as  candidate  for  the  royal 

Chavanskoi  and  Dolgorouki.    Peace  was  now  dignity  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  (1768). 

conquered  with  Sweden  (1660),   and  Moscow  To  gain  the  assistance  of  Russia,  Stanislas  Po- 

(1661).    Having  been  made  9t<irostn  of  Tyko-  niatowski,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 

cin,  he  undertook  to  chastise  the  Cossacks,  who,  2  elder  Czartoryskis,  was  sent  to  the  court  of 

incited  and  supported  by  the  Russians,  had  St.  Petersburg.    But  the  empress  Catharine  II. 

again  commenced  their  devastations  (1663);  and  determined  to  put  the  crown  of  Poland  upon 

in  order  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  Tartar  the  head  of  her  favorite  Poniatowski  himself, 

khan  he  set  out  with  only  13  horsemen,  follow-  This  determination  being  known,  Czartoryski 

ing  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  hastened  through  yielded  his  pretensions  to  his  happier  rival,  to 

Bessarabia  and  the  Ukraine  to  the  Crimea,  and  whom  from  his  early  youth  he  had  been  at- 

defeated  the  Cossacks  at  Czehryn  (1664),  and  tached  as  a  friend.     At  the  assembly  of  the 

Stawiszcze  (1665).   But  these  exertions  exhaust-  nation  preceding  the  election,  the  Czartoryskis 

ed  him ;  returning  to  Tykocin,  he  could  not  be  and  their  adherents  appeared  in  great  numbers 

carried  beyond  the  village  of  Sokolowka,  where  at  Warsaw,  and  together  with  them  an  army 

he  died  in  a  peasant's  hut,  having  received  a  few  of  Russians,  sent  to  support  the  claims  of  Po- 

days  before  the  staff  of  hetman  of  the  crown.  In  niatowski.    Adam  Kazimierz  was  chosen  mar- 

1760  John  Clement  Branicki,  his  descendant^  shal  or  president  of  the  diet  in  spite  of  patriotic 

caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  opposition  roused  by  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 

CZARTORYSKI,    the    name    of    a  Polish  sians,  and  Poniatowski  was  elected  king.    After 

princely  family,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  Czartorys- 

Korygiello  or  Constantine  of  Tchemigov,  son  ki,  who  possessed  large  estates  in  Galicia,  ac- 

of  Olgierd,  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  half  brother  cepted  the  commission  of  a  general  of  artillery 

of  Jagiello,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  that  in  the  Austrian  army,  but  still  adhered  to  the 

name  in  Poland  (1386).    Tlie  name  is  derived  party  which  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the 

from  the  dominion  of  Czartorya,  and  the  place  power  of  Poland  through  a  constitutional  re- 

Czartorysk  near  Luck  in  Volhynia.    Of  the  2  form,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 

branches  of  the  family,  which  belongs  to  tlie  activity  at  the  long  diet,  which  proclaimed  the 

highest  rank  of  nobility  in  their  country,  and  liberal  constitution  of  May  8,  1791.    He  was 

boasts  of  a  number  of  statesmen  equally  re-  also  active  in  persuading  the  elector  of  Saxony 

markable  for  wealth,  talents,  and  patriotism,  to  accept  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 

the  male  line  of  the  younger  branch,  that  of  of  Poland,  and  Austria  to  engage  in  an  alliance 

Korzek,   became  extinct  in   1810,   while   the  against  Russia.     But  all  these  attempts  failed ; 

elder,  that  of  Zukow,  is  still  flourishing  in  a  the   confederation  of  Targovitza  against    the 

number  of  conspicuous  persons  of  both  sexes,  new  constitution  was  assisted  by  the  arms  of 

To  this  elder  branch  belong  the  following  his-  Russia,* Poniatowski  deserted  the  cause  of  the 

torical  persons:  I.  Michal  Fryderyk,  born  in  reform,  and  in  1793  a  new  partition  of  Poland 

1695,  died  at  Warsaw,  Aug.  13,  1775.     lie  was  ensued.     Czartoryski  now  retired  and  lived  at 

made  castellan  of  Wilna  in  1720,  vice-chancel-  Vienna  during  the  great  rising  under  Kosciusz- 

lor  of  Lithuania  in  1724,  and  great  chancellor  ko  (1794),  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  extend 

of  that  duchy  in  1752.     Together  with  his  bro-  the  insurrection  over  the  frontiers  of  Austria; 

ther  and  other  nobles,  he  formed  an  influential  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  that  power 

party,   which  strove  to  bring  about  a  reform  from  taking  its  share  at  the  final  dismember- 

of  tiie  constitution  of  Poland,   which  would  ment  of  Poland  in  1795.     He  took  no  part  in 

strengthen  the  influence  of  the  king  and  the  iudi-  the  events  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 

ciary,  and  restrain  the  anarchical  independence  and  the  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by 

of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  crown.     Their  Napoleon  (1807) ;  but  in  1812  he  accepted  the 

chief  object  was  to  change  Poland  into  a  hered-  marshalship  of  the  confederation,  preceding  the 

itary  kingdom,  if  possible  under  a  Czartoryski.  invasion  of  Russia,  which  promised  the  restora- 

To  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  reigning  tion  of  ancient  Poland.    This  illusion,  however, 

honse  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  that  of  Austria,  soon  vanished;    Napoleon  wanted  the  Poles, 

they  courted  the  assistance  of  Russia,  which  but  no  Poland,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  the  great 

by  means  of  gold  and  bayonets,  however,  finally  campaign  foiled  every  hope.    Czartoryski  re- 

dmded  the  matter  in  its  own  favor.    IL  Au-  tired  to  Pulawy,  but  in  1815  headed  a  depu- 
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tation  to  the  coDgress  of  Vienna,  and  present*  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  cotintrr,  drevr  npon 

ed  to  the  emperor  Alexander  the  outlines  of  him  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  patriotic  oensnn 

a  new  constitution  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland^  on  the  ])art  of  some  of  hia  countrymen,  which, 

now    reorganized    under  his   sceptre.     Alex-  however,    his    conduct    gradually    ovcrciune. 

ander  made  him  senator  palatine.     IV.  £lz-  On  April  11,  1805,  he  signed  for  Russia  the  al- 

BiBTA,  wife  of  the  preceding,  horn  countess  of  liance  with  England,  and  accompanied  Alex- 

Flemming  in  1743,  died  in  Galicia,  June   17,  ander  in  the  campaign  in  Austria,  where  he 

1835.    She  was  distinguished  by  beauty,  spirit,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz.     Ho  aiso 

and  patriotism,  but  also  inclined  to  romantic  followed  him  to  the  campaign  in  Prus&ia.  and 

extravagance.    Having  spent  several  years  at  after  its  termination  to  the  conferences  of  TiUit 

court,  and  in  travels  in  western  Europe,  which  in  1807.    Tlie  duchy  of  "Warsaw  having  lietn 

brought  her  into  contact  with  the  most  remark-  created  by  the  treaty  then  concluded,  he  left  tlie 

able  personages  of  the  age,  she  retired  to  Pu-  service  of  the  emperor  and  lived  retired  from 

lawy,  where  she  constructed  the  admirable  gar-  public  affairs  till  1818,  when  he  again  accum- 

dens  of  which  Delillo  sings  in  the  didactic  x>oem  panied  Alexander  to  Germany,   France,  and 

Les  jardins,  and  the  temple  of  the  sibyl,  con-  the  congress  of  Vienna.     Mmle  senator  palatine 

taining  a  collection  of  relics  of  Polish  liistory.  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  by  Alexander, 

She   was    also  active  in   promoting  industry  he  appeared  at  its  first  diet,  acting  in  behalf  of 

and  education.    She  published  ^^  Ideas  on  the  liberal  ideas.    In  1621  he  resigned  the  curator- 

Constniction  of  Gardens  "  (Breslau,  1807),  and  ship  of  the  university  of  Wilna,  which  he  had 

the  "Pilgrim  in  Dobromil"  (Warsaw,  1818),  a  held  since  its  organization  in  1803,  in  conse- 

popular  book  on  nationid  history,  for  the  in-  quence  of  the  extraordinary  persecutions  to 

struction  of  the  agricultural  class.    Having  sur-  which  a  number  of  students,  accused  of  con- 

vived  the  8  partitions  and  2  restorotions  of  Po-  spiracy,  had  been  subjected.    The  rejM^rt  c»f  his 

land,  she  proved  her  patriotism  in  the  revolu-  successor  NovosiltzofT,  who  accused  him  ut'  hav- 

tion  of  1830-'31,  but  had  the  mortification  to  ing  delayed  for  a  century,  through  his  niaiiage- 

see  her  seat  at  Pulawy  bombarded  by  her  own  ment,  the  amalgamation  of   Lithnania    with 

grandson,    the    prince  of   WOrteniberg,   who  Russia,    was  an  honorable  testimony  to    his 

served  in  the  Russian  anny.     She  passed  her  patriotism.    He  now  more  and  more  won  the 

last  years  with  her  daughter  in  Galicia.  The  col-  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  afier 

lections  of  Pulawy  were  in  part  dispersed,  and  in  the  outbreak  of  tlie  revolution  of  Nov.  2y,  1830, 

I)art  transported  to  St.  Petersburg.    V.  Mauya  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  pn>visional 

Anna,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  March  government.      He  convoked  for  Dec.  18  the 

16,  1708,  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  24,  1854.      In  diet  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Po- 

1784  she  was  married  to  Louis  Frederic  Alex-  land,  Jan.  25,  1831,  when  Czartoryski  became 

nndre,  prince  of  WQrtembcrg,  but  as  he  betray-  president  of  the  national  government.     This 

ed  the  cause  of  Poland  in  1792,  she  left  him  dignity,  in  which  ho  sacrificed  immense  riches 

and  was  divorced.    Her  mother  in  one  of  her  on  the  altar  of  the  revolution,  he  laid  down 

letters  characterizes  her  in  these  words:  *^A  after  the  terroristic  scenes  of  Aug.  15,  to  serve 

heavenly  soul,  an  angelic  character,  a  charm-  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  army 

ing  figure,  talents,  virtues,  and  many  misfor-  under  Ramorino.    After  the  surrender  of  thit 

tunes — this  is  her  history."    In  1816  she  pub-  general  in  Galicia,  and  the  fall   of  Warsaw 

lished  a  romance,  Malwina^  which  was  trans-  (Sept.  1831),  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  Polish 

lated  into  several  languages.    After  the  revolu-  emigration  in  France.     He  was  excluded  frum 

tion  of  1830-^31  she  retirinl  to  Galicia.    The  es-  the  amnesty  of  1831 ;  his  estates  in  the  Russian 

tates  of  the  Czartoryskis  in  the  kingdom  of  Polish  provinces  were  confiscated ;   those  in 

Poland  having  been  confiscated,  her  only  son  Austriaweresequestered  in  1846  inconsequence 

Adam,  i)rince  of  Wflrteiftberg,  who  had.  served  of  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  revolutionaiy 

against  the  Poles,  offered  her  a  pension,  which  movement  which  drove  tlio  Austrians  from 

she  rejected  in  the  following  woids :  '*  Sir,  I  have  Cracow,  but  were  restored  in  1848.     In  March, 

not  the  honor  of  knowing  you ;  I  have  no  longer  1848,  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling  npon  the 

a  son,  and  care  little  for  fortnne.'*    VI.  Adam  representatives  of   Germany  and    France  to 

Jbbzt,  brother  of  the  ])receding,  bom  Jan.  14,  unite  for  the  restoration  of  Poland.     In  April 

1770,  completed  his  education  in  France  and  at  of  the  same  year  ho  abolished  serfdom  on  hii 

the  university  of  Edinburgh,  fought  bravely  in  estates  of  Sieniawa.    Iteing  the  choice  of  the 

1792  against  tlio  Russians,  in  the  Lithuanian  army  monarchical  party  in  the  Polish  emigration, 

under  Zabiello,  and  was  sent  in  1795  to  the  court  and  as  such  uistinguished  by  some  too  zealous 

of  St.  Petersburg,  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  adherents  with  honors  not  convenient  for  an 

of  his  family.    There,  being  attached  to  the  per-  exile,  Czartoryski  was  often  the  object  of  vio- 

Bon  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  the  future  lent  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  bat 

emperor,  he  became  his  intimate  friend.     In  togetlicr  with  his  wife,  Anna,  princess  of  Sapie- 

17y2  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Paul  as  am-  ha  (bom  in  1796),  sustained  his  dignified  posi- 

bassador  to  the  court  of  Sardinia,  whence  he  tion  by  a  nearly  regal  munificence,  which  made 

was  recalled  in  1H02  by  his  successor  Alexan-  his  hotel  in  Paris  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  suf- 

der,  to  assist  him  in  the  department  of  foreign  fering  com))atriots.  He  has  2  sons,  Witoi.1),  l»oni 

a£Qurs.    This  situation,  which  he  accepted,  and  in  1824,  and  Wladtslaw,  bom  iu  1828,  and  a 
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danghtcr  Izabella,  bom  in  1882.    Vll.  Konbtan-  and  containing  a  dark  brown  image  of  the  Yir- 

TT,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  Oct.  28, 1773,  gin,  the  miracolons  power  of  which  is  a  matter 

was  sent  in  1795  together  with  his  brother  as  of  general  belief  among  the  Slavic  people.    The 

hostage  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  attached  monastery,  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Ilassites 

to  the  person  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine  in  the  16th  century,  was  fortified,  and  after- 

Panlovitch.     Having  returned  to  Poland,  he  ward  withstood  in  1666  a  siege  of  the  Swedes 

was  made  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  duchy  of  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  had  occupied  the 

Warsaw  in  1809,  and  followed  the  army  of  Na-  whole  country,  and  were  here  repulsed  by  a 

poleon  to  Russia  in  1812.     After  the  retreat  few  friars ;  was  bravely  defended  by  the  con- 

from  Moscow  he  retired  to  Austria,  and  has  since  federates  of  Bar  under  Pulaski  in  1771,  when 

taken  no  part  in  public  affairs.    He  has  4  sons,  the  old  town  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  was  taken 

OZASLAU.  I.  A  circle  or  administrative  by  the  French  in  1806,  newly  fortified  by  them 
province  of  Bohemia;  area  1,260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1812,  and  finally  given  up  to  the  Russians, 
247,087.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Moravian  moun-  who  destroyed  the  fortifications, 
tains,  in  which  rise  several  tributaries  of  the  OZERNIGOW.  See  Tohernioov. 
Holdau  and  the  Elbe.  The  high  lands  are  well  CZERNOWITZ,  TcnEBNowrrz,  or  more  prop- 
wooded,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  are  extreme-  erly  Czernowice.  I.  A  circle  of  Austrian 
ly  fertile.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  pre-  Galicia,  also  called  the  Bukovina ;  pop.  about 
oious  stones,  particularly  garnets,  are  found  in  800,000.  It  is  a  mountainous  but  fertile  re- 
some  districts.  There  are  manufactories  of  cot-  gion,  comprising  an  area  of  3,097  sq.  m.,  cov- 
ton,  woollen,  and  paper.  II.  Oapital  of  the  ered  with  ridges  of  the  Carpathian  system, 
above  circle,  pop.  8,600,  memorable  for  a  vie-  and  everywhere  broken  into  hills  and  valleys, 
tory  over  the  Austrians  gained  by  Frederic  the  It  is  watered  by  the  Pruth  and  the  Sereth. 
Great,  May  17,  1742.  It  has  a  church  noted  The  chief  productions  are  grain,  cattle,  swine, 
for  its  lofty  spire,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  honey,  wax,  copper,  and  lead.  There  are  vast 
Ziska,  the  Hussite  leader.  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber.    The 

OZCCZ,  Janos,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom  msgority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Wallachian 
at  Zsidofalva,  in  Transylvania,  in  1822,  was  at-  origin;  the  reminder  are  Germans,  Russians, 
tached  in  1846  to  the  Austrian  general  staf^  and  Armenians.  II.  Capital  of  the  above  cir- 
and  in  June,  1848,  to  the  newly  created  Hunga-  cle,  pop.  about  12,000,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rian  ministry  of  war,  served  successively  under  hill  overhanging  the  FVuth,  contains  a  Greek 
Hdszdros  in  southern  Hungary,  as  reporter  of  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  and  high  schools.  It 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  defence  headed  is  neatly  built,  with  wide,  dean  streets,  and 
by  Kossuth,  and  under  Bem  in  Transylvania,  gardens  and  vineyards  attached  to  each  house, 
where  he  contributed  to  the  reorganization  of  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  clocks,  silver 
the  army,  as  well  as  to  the  victories  of  that  ware,  hardware,  and  carriages, 
general.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Vildgos,  he  CZERNY  GEORGE,  or  Kaba  George  Git- 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Hamburg  and  Ix)ndon.  erally  Black  George,  ezemy  in  Slavic,  and 
His  "  Transylvanian  Campaign  of  Bem"  (Ham-  iara  in  Turkish,  signifying  black),  the  leader 
burg,  1850)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  of  the  Servians  in  their  insurrection  against 
history  of  that  eventful  war.  the  Turks,  and  their  chief  during  the  first  pe- 

0Z£GL£D,  a  large  market  town  in  the  ca  nod  of  tlieir  national  restoration,  born  about 

of  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  on  the  Pesth-Szolnok  1770,  strangled  and  beheaded  in  July,   1817. 

railroad,  pop.  about  15,000,  situated  in  a  fer-  Brought  up  as  a  peasant  in  one  of  the  wild 

tile  district  which  produces  much  grain,  and  mountiun  regions  of  Servia,  stem  and  robust, 

some  red  wine.    It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  he  evinced  while  a  youth,  according  to  the 

a  Calvinist  church.   The  inhabitants  are  mostly  rather  legendary  relations  of  his  early  life,  the 

Magyars,  and  agriculturists.    The  proximity  of  courage  and  fanaticism  of  his  race  by  the  mur- 

Kecskem^t,  Szolnok,   and    the  Theiss,   made  der  of  a  Mussulman.    He  served  in  the  Austrian 

Ozegl^d  conspicuous  during  the  Hungarian  war  army  in  the  war  against  Turkey,  undertaken 

of  1848-^49,  particularly  in  Jan.  1849,  when  the  by  Joseph  II.,  together  with  Catharine  II.  of 

oflfensive  against    the  Austrians  was   recom-  Russia,  but  soon  left  the  service  in  consequence 

menced  under  Perczel.  of  insubordination,  and  fled  into  his  native 

CZENSTO0HOWA,or  Czenstochau,  a  town  mountains,  where  he  became  the  chieftain  of  a 

of  Russian  Poland,  in  tl)e  government  of  Ealisz,  band  of  outlaws,  who  sought  to  satisfy  their 

near  the  Prussian  frontier,  is  situated  on  the  tliirst  for  rapine  and  revenge  by  pillaging  and 

Warta,  and  on  the  Cracow  and  Warsaw  railroad  murdering  the  Mohammedan  oppressors  of  their 

line,  and  consists  of  the  old  and  new  town,  and  country.    Tired  of  this  roving  life,  he  recour 

the  suburb  St  Barbara ;  pop.  about  8,000,  of  ciled  himself  with  his  colonel  and  followed  him 

whom  about  the  8th  part  are  Jews.     Its  chief  to  Austria.     Under  the  humane  administration 

manufacture  consists  in  chaplots  and  images  of  Hadji  Mustapha  Pasha  he  returned  to  his 

made  for  the  numerous  hosts  of  pilgrims  from  home,  where  he  acquired  some  property  as  a 

all  parts  of  Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  grazier,   and  great  popularity  by  his  energy, 

who  annually  visit  the  shrine  of  the  monastery  But  the  pasha  was  soon  murdered  by  the  jan- 

of  St  Paul,  situated  on  the  Klarenberg  (Pol.  izaries,  who  now   deposed  the   Turkish   an* 

Joina  0^a)j  between  the  old  and  new  towns,  thorities  and  pillaged  the  Christian  natives. 
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Threatened  with  the  vengeanco  of  the  snlton,  that  power.  He  orereame  the  difEcnlties  hj 
they  resolved  to  ohviato  it  by  the  massacre  of  energy  and  rigor,  which  had  the  merit  of  beiDg 
all  the  leading  Servians,  which  they  executed  impartial.  His  only  brother,  having  conimiiteS 
in  part  in  February,  1804.  George  and  many  an  outrage  on  a  girl,was  hanged,  and  hist  mother 
others  escaped  and  found  refuge  in  the  moun-  furbidden  to  mourn  for  him.  This  ilhistratei 
tains,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  hosts  of  the  character  of  this  barbarous  hero,  of  whom 
outlaws,  ready  to  revenge  the  blood  of  the  a  tradition  relates  that  in  his  youth,  when  he 
Christians.  A  general  insurrection  was  pre-  first  detennined  to  leave  the  conntry  of  his  op- 
pared.  George  was  urged  by  his  comj)anions  pressors,  he  shot  down  his  father,  who  refused 
to  become  its  leader,  but,  conscious  of  his  igno-  to  follow  him.  Generally  he  was  gloomy  and 
ranee,  for  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  ho  taciturn,  but  wine  made  him  talk  and'  even 
refused,  declaring  himself  incapable  of  govern-  dance.  lie  was  simple  in  his  habits ;  liin  dreas 
ment.     ^^  We'll  assist  you  with  our   advice,"  was  like  that  of  other  peasants ;   he  himself 


want  rigor."  George  yielded,  and  did  his  best,  avarice  stained  both  his  life  and  administration. 
Ho  laid  siege  to  Belgrade ;  his  lieutenants  took  In  1809  the  war  of  Alexander  against  Turkey 
several  strongholds  of  the  janizaries.  Sultan  seemed  to  George  a  favorable  oj>portnnitr  for 
Selim,  who  was  jdeased  with  these  victories  extending  the  limits  of  his  conntry  and  recon- 
over  the  seditious  janizaries,  ordered  Bekir  Pa-  quering  its  ancient  possessions  and  power, 
sha  of  Bosnia  to  aid  the  Servians.  The  janiza-  Crossing  the  soutli-westem  mountains  to  nnita 
ries  were  unable  to  resist  the  double  attack ;  with  the  Montenegrins,  he  laid  siege  to  Xovi- 
thcir  chiefs  took  to  flight,  but  were  overtaken  bazar,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  continer 
and  beheaded.  But  instead  of  returning  to  tlie  Herzegovina,  when  he  was  8ur]>risod  by  the 
their  peaceful  occupations,  the  Servians,  em-  rout  of  his  lieutenants  by  an  invading  Turkish 
boldcned  by  their  success,  continued  in  arms,  army.  The  intervention  of  a  Kussiun  corps 
sent  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  the  emperor  of  alone  saved  Servia,  bnt  in  the  following  year 
Russia,  and,  on  his  promise  to  support  their  George  was  again  successful,  and  repeated "ric- 
claims,  another  deputation  to  Constantinople,  tories  also  secured  for  him  an  almost  alis^ilote 
asking  that  all  the  strongholds  of  the  country  power,  which  easily  crushed  evt;ry  opposition, 
should  be  surrendered  to  them,  and  a  compen-  The  divan  now  offered  him  propositions  of  i»cacc 
sation  poid  for  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  which  he  rejected,  generously  refusing  to  treat 
George  in  the  meanwhile  attacked  and  took  without  his  Russian  allies;  but  Russia,  threat- 
tho  last  strongholds  of  the  janizaries  in  the  ened  in  its  existence  by  Napoleon,  hastened  to 
southern  part  of  the  country.  These  proceed-  conclude  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (1812).  whose 
ings  irritated  the  sultan ;  ho  ordered  Ilafiz,  stipulations  in  behalf  of  Servia  proveil  illusory, 
the  pasha  of  Nissa,  to  march  to  Servia  and  Thus  suddenly  deserted,  George  lost  liis  wont- 
disarm  the  insurgents ;  but  being  resisted  by  ed  energy,  sought  for  peace  iustead  of  prepar- 
George,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  the  pasha  ing  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  made  humil- 
speedily  retired.  In  the  spring  of  1806  Servia  iating  proposals.  Even  these  were  rejected, 
was  invaded  by  Bekir  Pasha  from  the  west,  and  and  tlie  Turkish  army  entered  Servia  in  June, 
by  Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Scutari,  from  the  south.  1813.  Veliko,  the  Achilles  of  Servia,  who 
Thus  presse<l,  George  first  strengthened  his  pre-  tried  to  check  their  march,  was  killed  by  a 
carious  position  by  the  massacre  of  suspected  cannon  ball,  ond  on  Oct.  2  George  xdlowed'lhe 
national  leaders,  marched  against  the  Bosnians,  Turks  to  cross  tlie  Morava  before  ]:is  evML 
routed  them,  and  then  turned  against  Ibrahim,  Eager  to  save  his  life  and  treasures,  he  dedthe 
who  had  been  checked  in  his  course  by  one  of  his  next  day  beyond  the  Danube,  and  sought  refuge 
lieutenants,  and  was  now  ready  for  a  cessation  in  Semlin,  and  subsequently  in  Chocim  in  Bes- 
of  hostilities.  This  was  approved  of  by  the  sarabia.  Tlie  desertea  Serbian  troops  disband- 
sultan,   who  terminated    the  negotiations  of  ed,  and  the  Turks  were  again  masters  of  Serviai 

Seace  by  granting  the  Servians  the  national  in-  which  but  slowly  recovered  a  partial  independ- 
ependence  of  their  country  under  tlie  suzer-  ence  under  the  lead  of  Milosh  Obrenovitch.  la 
ainty  of  the  Porte,  with  the  obligation  to  pay  1817,  when  the  Greek  Iletairia  was  secretly 
an  annual  tribute.  But  the  execution  of  the  preparing  a  general  insurrection  in  the  northera 
stipulations  still  had  to  bo  enforced ;  Belgrade,  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  George  wai 
Szabacz,  and  other  places,  were  to  be  taken  by  tempted  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  to  retam  in 
assault,  and  these  conquests  were  stained  by  secret  to  Servia.  Having  succeeded  in  rein- 
wanton  massacres  of  Mohammedans.  In  the  tering  it  undetected,  he  repaired  to  the  home 
summer  of  1 807  the  Servians  became  masters  of  of  Vuitza,  one  of  his  ancient  lieutenants,  whence 
tlie  whole  of  their  country.  George  was  elect-  he  besought  Milosh  to  raise  the  banner  of  insnr- 
ed  its  chief,  and  oh  such  acknowledged  by  the  rection.  Bnt  the  new  national  ruler,  cautious 
Porte ;  but  he  had  to  struggle  against  tlie  inde-  and  afraid  of  a  rival,  informed  the  paslia  of  Bel- 
pendent  spirit  of  the  military  chiefs,  and  tlio  grade  of  his  ])resence,  and  tliat  official  demand- 
opposition  of  the  senate,  many  members  of  ed  his  head.  The  demand  was  complied  with, 
which  leaned  toward  Russia,  while  he  disliked  Vuitza  surrendered  him,  and  the  head  of  theman 
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who  hud  80  often  made  tho  MassoImanB  tremble  after  he  had  removed  to  Pesth,  where  in  1885 

was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  ex«  he  was  elected  assistant  librarian  and  keeper 

posed  at  the  gate  of  the  seraslio.  But  the  mem-  of  the  archives  of  the  Hungarian  academy,  the 

ory  of  the  deliverer  remained  dear  to  his  nation,  monks  found  fault  with  tho  worldly  character  of 

And  after  the  revolution  of  1642,  which  over-  some  of  his  poetical  writings,  and  he  was  com- 

tlurew  tho  house  of  Obrenovitch,  his  son  Al-  polled  to  relinquish  his  office  and  his  public  liter- 

exander,  called  Karageorgevitch,  was  elected  ary  pursuits,  and  to  become  again  an  inmate  of 

Srince  of  Servia.  This  prince,  however,  was  the  monastery.  In  1844  he  became  the  editor 
eposed,  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  by  the  Ser-  of  the  academical  dictionary,  in  which  he  had 
vian  national  convention  in  Dec.  1868,  and  Mi-  advanced  to  the  letter  I  when  tho  work  was  in- 
lo^  Obrenovitch  invited  once  more  to  under-  terrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1848.  Czuczor 
take  the  government.  embraced  tho  popular  movement  with  enthusi- 
OZERNY,  Karl,  a  German  composer,  bom  astic  zeal,  and  became  ono  of  its  martyrs,  being 
in  Vienna,  Feb.  21,  1T91,  died  there,  July  15,  sentenced  in  1849  by  tho  Austrians  to  6  years' 
1857.  He  received  his  musical  instruction  from  imprisonment,  for  his  HiadS,  a  Hungarian  Mar- 
his  father,  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  appeared  at  seillaise.  The  president  of  the  academy.  Count 
the  age  of  9  in  a  concerts  ana  became  acquaint-  Joseph  Teleky,  caused  the  irons  with  which  he 
ed  with  Beethoven  and  afterward  with  Cle-  had  been  manacled  to  be  taken  off,  and  enabled 
menti.  He  pursued  the  profession  of  his  father  him  to  resume  his  labors  on  the  dictionary. 
fh>m  1805  to  1885,  and  visited  London  in  1886.  After  the  capture  of  Budo,  he  was  released  from 
AmoDg  his  pupils  are  Liszt,  DOhler,  and  other  prison  by  the  Hungarian  army ;  but  on  the  de- 
distinguished  artists.  He  wrote  an  immense  feat  of  the  revolution  he  preferred  prison  to  ex- 
number  of  compositions,  and  several  theoretical  He,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  victors.  He  was 
works,  of  which  the  "  Practical  School  of  Com-  transferred  to  tho  state  prison  of  Kufstein,  whero 
position  "  (3  parts,  London  and  Bonn,  1849),  ho  remained  incarcerated  until  1850,  when  he 
and  tlio  **  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Musio "  was  pardoned.  While  at  Kufstein,  he  devoted 
(Mentz,  1851),  are  the  most  remarkable.  himself  to  his  lexicographical  labors  and  to  a 
OZUCZOR,  Gebqblt,  a  Hungarian  author,  translation  of  Tacitus  into  Hungarian.  His  ep- 
bom  Dec.  17,  1800,  at  And6d,  in  the  county  of  ical  poems,  the  *^  Battle  of  Augsburg,'*  the  **  As- 
Keutra.  From  1825  to  1835  he  was  professor  sembly  of  Arad,'*  and  ^Hunyady,"  are  among 
at  the  colleges  of  Raab  and  Comorn,  an  appoint-  his  most  renowned  productions.  He  has  also 
xnent  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Benedictine  published  a  translation  of  Sporks^s  ^^Life  of 
monk%  of  whose  order  he  was  a  member ;  but  Washington." 

D 

Dthe  4(h  letter  in  the  FhoBnician  system  harder  T.  The  2!,  r,  are  strictly  lingni-dental,  and 

^  of  writing,  and  in  most  of  those  derived  c2,  ^,  <,  e,  denti-lingual.     The  Hebrew  name 

from  it,  is  the  representative  of  the  last  of  dal^th  (whence  the  Groek   delta),  sigpifying 

the  4  classes  into  which  tiio  sounds  of  human  door,  gate,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 

speech  may  be  divided — A  representing  the  1st  nature  of  the  sound  or  with  the  figure  of  the 

or  faucal  (vocal)  class,  B  the  2d  or  labial,  and  letter,  being  merely  used  on  account  of  its  be- 

0  the  8d  or  guttural.    The  letters  of  this  4th,  ginning  with  this  sound.    The  figure  of  the 

denti-lingual  or  lingui-dcntal  class,  viz.,  d,  L  letter  is  more  or  less  triangular,  and  more  or 

ijMj  l^r^  being  visible  signs  of  the  articulated  less  rounded,  while  in  many  so-called  alphabets  it 

sonnds  produced  by  various  movements  of  the  is  a  mere  angle  or  crook.    In  Slavonic  it  occu- 

tongae  touching  the  teeth  and  gums,  are,  there-  pies  (erroneously)  the  5th  place,  in  Ethiopic  the 

fore,  convertible  into  each  other.    And  whereas,  19th,  or  counting  the  Amharic  additions,  the 

in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  24th.    Its  hieroglyphs  are  the  segment  of  a 

real  character  of  human  phonetism,  and  of  its  circle,  an  open  hano,  a  beetle,  which  designate 

gnmhic  representation,  letters  have  been  mis-  both  T  and  D.    Moreau  de  Dammartin  derives 

applied  to  sounds,  the  combination  th,  and  even  the  figure  from  the  northern  triangle,  and  from 

a,  jy  ehy  have  been  and  are  used  instead  of  the  the  little  triangle  in  the  head  of  the  ram  in  the 

letters  of  the  4th  class.      D  is  the  sonorous  zodiac.    In  Arabio  there  are  4  modifications  of 

oonnterpart  of  T,  and  is  produced  by  applying  it,  to  wit :  dal  (4,  as  a  numeral  sign),  the  8th 

the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  superior  mcisivo  letter;  dzal (700),  the  0th ;  dhad  (800),  the  15th ; 

teeth  and  to   their  gum,  while  the  tongue,  and  c^Aa  (900),  the  1 7th;  but  in  Cufic  writing  only 

obliquely  rising,  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  the  first  is  used.    The  Devonagari  has  two  series 

breath ;  then  by  suddenly  withdrawing  this  ob-  of  letters,  each  consisting  of  5  (f,  thy  d,  dh,  n),  one 

atniction,  while  the  larynx  resounds  (oscillates)  of  which  is  named  cerebral  or  lingual,  and  the 

during  the  passage  of  the  air  through  tlieglot-  other  dental ;  most  of  the  modes  of  writing 

tk^  m  toond  in  question  is  exploded.     When  employed  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Asia  fol- 

does  not  thus  resound,  we  utter  the  low  this  arrangement.    In  Mongolio  and  Haa« 
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tchooric  D  ifl  distinguished  from  T  by  adot,  as  it  gal,  in  British  India,  between  lat.  23^  12'  and 
Is  also  in  the  rniiea.  The  Finns,  I^pps,  and  other  24^  1 7'  N.,  and  long.  OOM 1'  and  90=»  68*  E. ;  area, 
northern  people,  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  T,  1,960  sq.  m.;  pop.  600,000.  It  is  an  aluioa 
It  is  the  only  sonorous  consonant  with  the  llu-  entirely  level  country,  traversed  by  numerous 
rons,  and  was  very  prevalent  among  the  natives  rivers,  'which  abound  with  fisli.  Of  wild  ani- 
of  the  Mexican  i)liiteau  and  in  the  Quichua  of  mals,  the  district  uosscsses  tlio  elephant,  buf- 
Soutli  Americn.  It  d(»es  not  occur  on  Etruscan  falo,  tiger,  bear,  ana  leopard  ;  of  wild  binLs,  Xh% 
monuments,  T  being  used  in  its  place.  Grimm  fishing  eagle,  vulture,  kite,  ailjutant  bird,  and 
cxhil)its  the  convertibility  of  the  lingui-dontals    crane.    The  ])orpoise  is  seen  in  the  large  riier?, 

w^herc  the  sharp-beaked  crocodile  and  the  bluut- 

beaked  crocodile  are  also  found.     Snakes  are 

numerous.    The  domestic  animals  are  kine  and 

bufialoes.    The  grain  crops  arc  not  sufficient  fur 

the  local  consumption.    Sugar,  betel- nut,  Lcmp, 

Tliis  scheme  w  illustrated  in  some  of  the  fol-    iudigo,  and  other  dyestu&,  are  ]iruduced  lo 

lowing  examples :  some  extent.    The  cotton  product  lias  con>ider- 

Or.  evyarrtp,  Goth,  dauhtar  o\i\  OoT.  TbchUir,  EnR.    ftbly  declined  siuce  the  closing  of  the  fine  mu&lin 

te'Tc.  ]!:^int,'J;I:"l:/ri'*r.»Sni,r^U\"'i«  manufactories  at  Dacca,  and  the  attempt*  to 
prohfiii'/o,  iirehon/iiiin.  KnphonUr:  pr<M/i>9,  avjpcc,  French  introduce  American  cottou  have  not  been  «uc- 
prm/rtN  Ac.  instyad  of  pro-tn.  a.-p*^  p-n-ro,  ic    Wmiia-    e^ssful,  owing  to  the  myriads  of  insects  which 

chian,  f ore,  L.it. '/oooin ;  «i.  aios :  or»,  nomeum.     Ital.  7r»-      j     ^      '    .1       ?  n         m       t>  •^-  i  ^1 

panLUt  />Topana.  D  is ejicud from  th^  following:  ital.  destroy  tlio  bolls.  The  IJntish  authority  wai 
aoniifrarf,  i^L  a'/iiinbrart' ;  /v>,  Ut  iWus,  Ac :  Si«in.  air,    established  consequent  ui)on  the  grant  of  the 

ouir]  juiK  Irti«-«r,  lAL  am/iro,  ./u^/hus,  mdor.  L  substituted    dewaiiny,  m  1766,  but  a  small  allowance  contm- 

fori):  rici/a,  Lat.  cioai/a;  Span,  co/a,  Lat.  cauUa;  Portug.      nes  to  bo  made  tO  the  fcmalo  COUnCCtiOUS  and 

ti^"n  luhJufuA^L^  ii'^^^i.i!^.r/^rmV>iST"'';:.t:;::^    dependants  of  the  last  of  the  nawanbs  of  Dacca. 

Ac.    IC  8u!»stttutoa  Tor  1):  nioriuii's  i'»r  mo"laie8;  arnicsa-     t    *^,       ^t  ^     *  tv  e>    i*  ^-      ^  ^  •^. 

riu  for  a</ini»MiriuA  ^ stallion).   D  is  it>st  in  the  following:    In  the  N.  part  of  Dacca  are  2  distmct  tnbes, 


as  follows : 

Greek. 

Gothic 

Old  High  Ocmum. 

A 

T 

z 

e 

D 

T 

T 

Th 

D 

equally 

rat^Ac    KiK'.  ^n,  ^)oth,  foken:  Ijit,  t/ocom,  rfon^ rfocu-  TJussnlmflns-  the  latter  however  bfcin'»  cou*iJ- 

ni<»ntum;  Gor.  tohn,  cabn,  r.-icht-n,  Ac    Ger.  </fck,  thick;  -ttius-suimans,  ino  laiier;  nowcY*^*  "i-"*^       t:  ?* 

</iinn,  thin ;  7>auiii,  t/im\\h\  r/ir,  </io,  (ia.\  the.   Lat  i»arti-  credmore numerous.    Tiic  projected  hue  of  the 

cij.ic  paanive,  -atiiin,  -itum;  Eug.  -ed ;  Span,  -ado,  -ido,  Ac  eastern  Bengal  railwav  intersects  this  district.— 

— D  began  to  he  used  as  a  numeral  sign  for  500  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  above  described  dUt rid, 

about  A.  D.  1500,  when  the  Dutch  printers  em-  is  situated  on  the  Burha  Gunga,  an  arm  of  the 

ployed  the  ID  in  the  ancient  CIO  (M),  1,000,  Brahmapootra,  150  m.  N.  E.  from  Calcutta,  and 

combining  those  signs  in  the  figure  of  D.  D  was  116  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Moorshedabad ;  pop.  esii- 

u.<^ed  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  abbrevia-  mated  at  less  than  70,000,  of  whom  more  than 

tions  :   D.  for  Decius,  Dominus,  J>ivu8,  Deus,  half  are  Mussulmans.   It  was  once  a  considerable 

Dictator,  Dacia,  Digestum,  <fec. ;  D.  D.  for  Do-  and  wealthy  city,  being  the  centre  of  the  mana- 

cemvirorurn  decreto:  D.  D.  I),  for  Decemvirtv  facture  of  the  famous  finomuslins  exported  hence 

nmi  decreto  datum,  also  for  Dat,  donat,  dedicat ;  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  operation  of 

d.  for  die,  daham  (I  wrote),  <S:c. ;  D.  M.,  Diis  spinning  the  almost  impalpable  threads  for  these 

manibus ;  I).  O.  M.,  Deo  optiiuo  maximo.    With  goods  was  carried  on  entirely  by  hand,  and  could 

the  Catiiolics  D  is  the  dominical  letter  when  only  be  done  in  the  morning' before  the  dew  wu 

the  1st  Sunday  in  January  falls  on  the  4th. — On  olF  the  ground,  or  over  running  water.    Young 

tlie  reverr^e  of  European  coins  1)  indicates  Lyons  women  spun  with  their  fingers  and  a  fine  stcf I 

in  France,  Aurioh  and  Dus.so]dorf  in  Prussia,  spindle.    The  muslins,  named  from  their  finc- 

Gratz  in  Austria. — D  in  mii.sic  denotes  the  2d  ness  abratcan,  or  *•  flowing  water,''  and  $hah' 

interval  of  tlie  present  (iorinan  and  English  nafti^  or  "  evening  dew,"  were  never  imitated 

diatonic  scale,  or  tlie  3d  string  of  the  chromatic  elsewhere,  and  were  sold  alone  to  princes  and 

Bcale ;  tliis  was  the  re  of  Guido  .iVretino,  and  the  very  wealthy.    With  the  decay  of  the  In- 

is  the  1(1  of  tlie  French.  dian  courts,  the  chief  customers,  the  demand 

I>A  CAPO,  in  music  (abbreviated  by  the  let-  has  ceased,  and  the  manufacture  has  entirely 
tersD.  C),  an  Italian  phrase  signifying  from  the  stopped.  Dacca  exhibits  at  the  present  day 
beginning,  which  is  ]>laced  at  the  end  of  a  piece  little  more  than  a  vast  expanse  of  ruina.  extend- 
to  direct  the  ]>ei*foriner  to  return  to  the  begin*  ing  for  several  miles  along  the  river  bank,  and 
ning.  and  ro])eat  the  tirst  strain.  in  many  places  overgrown  with  dense  jnnde, 

IJAA,   Lti>wio    Kristensen',  a    Norwegian  infested  with  snakes  and  wild    beasts.    The 

politician,  born  Aug.  10,  ISOU,  filled  an  imi>or-  streets  of  the  inhabited  part  are  narrow  and 

tant  i;<.tsition  in  the  Norwegian  parliament,  l>e-  winding;  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 

came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  built  of  brick,  but  the  bazaars  and  the  cottagei 

foumk-d  in  1S4S  the  Christimua  Fasti n^  and  of  the  poor  are  only  thatched.     The  extensive 

has  published  a  Swodisli-Xorwegiun  dictionary,  citadel,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  town, 

and  various  otiier  works,    lie  is  an  euthusias-  and  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  AuruDg- 

tic  admirer  of  American  institutions.  z<*be*s  grandson,   Azim  Ushaun,   toward   the 

DACCA,  a  district  of  the  ]>re5idency  of  Ben*  close  of  the  17th  century,  are  both  in  ruiofti 


\ 
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The  city  and  suburbs  are  stated  to  possess  10  is  slightly  cleft,  the  Jaws  weak  and  without 
bridges,  13  landing  places  (ghats),  7  ferry  sta-  teeth,  and  the  pharynged  bones  toothed ;  the 
tions,  12  bazaars,  8  public  wells,  a  variety  of  body  scaly,  one  dorsal  fin,  and  no  adipose  dor- 
buildings  for  fiscid  and  judicial  purposes,  a  gaol  sal ;  sometimes  with  barbels  on  the  head.  The 
and  gaol  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  Indian  name  of  shiner  is  also  given  to  many  of  the 
hospital,  an  elephant  depot  generally  containing  species  called  dace.  The  roach  dace,  or  silvery 
200  to  800  elephants,  180  Mussulman  mosques,  dace  (leucosomus  pulchellus,  Storer),  is  among 
119  Brahminical  temples,  Anglican,  Greek,  Ar-  the  largest  species,  being  sometimes  14  inches 
menian,  Catholic,  and  Baptist  churches.  The  lat-  in  length ;  the  color  is  dark  brown  above,  the 
ter  denomination  maintains  a  missionary  estab-  upper  portion  of  sides  brassy  green,  lower  por- 
lishment  and  a  number  of  schools.  There  is  a  tion  and  abdomen  flesh  color,  with  golden  reflec- 
coUege  managed  by  a  local  committee,  but  under  tions;  the  head  is  black  above,  with  the  gill 
the  control  of  the  government.  About  $60,000  covers  coppery,  the  upper  jaw  slightly  the  long- 
was  paid  over  to  the  city  in  1860,  as  a  bequest  of  er.  It  delights  in  eddies  and  pools,  and  is  found 
Mr.  Robert  Mitford,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  synony- 
native  inhabitants.  The  climate  here  is  not  so  hot  mous  with  cheilonemus(Q<i.\  and  has  5  described 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  owhig  to  its  being  situ-  species ;  there  is  a  small  barbel  upon  the  max- 
ated  in  a  low,  moist,  and  verdurous  region  of  illary,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  black- 
country.  The  unhealthy  season  is  from  Aug.  nosed  dace  {argyreus  atronasus^  Mitch.)  rarely 
20  to  Oct.  10.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  exceeds  8  inches  in  length,  is  found  in  the 
the  city  and  vicinity  are  salubrious.  The  mill-  rivers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  is 
tary,  however,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  often  called  brook  minnow.  It  is  reddish 
city,  were  removed  in  1852,  owing  to  the  un-  brown  above,  abdomen  silvery  white,  with  mi- 
bealthiness  of  the  locality ;  but  in  1857  there  nute  brown  blotches,  a  dark  band  passing  from 
were  2  companies  of  the  73d  regiment  Bengal  the  nose  to  the  tml.  The  natural  characters  of 
native  infantry  here,  whom  the  authorities,  on  the  genus  are  a  snout  more  or  less  protruding 
hearing  of  the  rising  at  Chittagong,  Nov.  18,  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  with  a  small  barbel  at 
resolved  to  disarm.  This  was  not  effected  with-  the  angle  of  the  moutli ;  it  is  synonymous  with 
out  bloodshed.  The  Sepoys  held  some  pieces  rhiniehthys  (Agass.).  The  long-nosed  dace  (A. 
of  artillery,  and  a  sharp  contest  took  place  at  nasutus,  Ayres)  is  about  4  inches  long,  inhabit- 
the  barracks,  from  which  they  were  finally  ing  rapid  northern  streams ;  it  is  dark  brown 
driven  out  with  loss  by  a  few  volunteers  and  above,  white  below,  with  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
100  English  sailors.  The  mutineers,  after  plun-  fins  brownish.  The  smaller  specimens  of  the  last 
dering  several  villages,  hastened  to  Jelpigoree,  2  species  make  excellent  bait  fur  large  trout. 
the  head-quarters  of  their  regiment,  where  they  Seven  other  species  are  described.  The  red  dace 
were  routed  by  their  own  comrades,  and  driven  (plargyrtis  carnutus,  Mitch.),  one  of  the  prettiest 
off  to  perish  miserably  in  Bhotan.  of  the  American  cyprinoids,  is  about  5  inches 
DACCA  JELALPOOR.  See  Furkedpoor.  long,  blackish  brown  above,  with  metallic  re- 
DACE,  a  name  applied  to  several  native  and  flections,  sides  brilliant  and  cupreous,  all  the  fins 
foreign  cyprinoid  fishes,  belonging  principally  and  opercles  margined  with  crimson ;  the  jaws 
to  the  genus  leucmtis  (Klein),  which,  as  far  as  are  equal,  and  there  are  no  barbels  on  the  head ; 
the  North  American  species  are  concerned,  has  Uie  scales  are  very  large  and  imbricated.  This 
been  subdivided  into  the  genera  argyreus  is  a  very  active  fish,  is  common  in  streams  fre- 
(Heckel),  leucosomus  (Ileckel),  plargyrus  (Rafi-  quented  by  brook  trout,  and  is  frequently  taken 
nesque),  Riehardtonius  (Girard),  luxilus  (Raf.),  by  fly-fishers  for  tlie  latter  species;  it  is  often 
semotiltis  (Raf.),  mylochdlus  (Agass.),  algansea  eaten  in  the  British  provinces,  and  is  in  the  best 
TGir.),  hybognathus  (Agass.),  ptyehoeheilvs  condition  in  May.  This  genus  is  synonymous 
vAgass.),  Iludsonius  (Gir.),  hybopsis  (Agass.),  with  hypsolepis  (Bd.),  and  contains  6  other  do- 
elinostomus  (Gir.),  ceratichthys  (Baird),  and  scribed  species.  The  golden  and  flat  dace  belong 
ehondrostoma  (Agass.).  From  this  long  ar-  to  the  genus  luxilus  (Raf.),  and  species  Z.  Ame^ 
ray  of  new  genera,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  ricanus  (Lac6p.),  and  L,  compressus  (Raf.);  5 
be  impossible  in  this  article  to  give  any  thing  other  species  are  described ;  no  barbels  on  the 
Hke  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  numerous  spe-  head.  The  lake  dace  is  semotilus  atromacnlatus 
cies  popularly  called  dace.  For  full  particulars,  (Mitch.),  about  10  inches  long ;  4  other  species  are 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  described.  The  north-west  dace  is  myloeheilus 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,Philadelphia,"  vol.  eaurinus  (Rich.),  about  a  foot  long,  discovered 
▼in.  p.  166,  Sept.  1856.  The  true  teucisd  are  in  the  Columbia  river;  it  has  a  maxillary  bar- 
far  more  numerous  in  the  old  world  than  in  the  bel ;  there  are  2  other  species.  The  Columbia 
new.  As  a  species  of  this  genus  may  be  men-  river  dace  is  ptychocheilus  Oregonejisis  (Rich.) ; 
tioned  the  orange  dace  (Z.  croceti^,  Storer),  about  it  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  brownish  above, 
Z^  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color,  with  the  silvery  white  below ;  there  are  4  other  species. 
throat  flesh-colored,  an  indistinct  brown  band  The  shining  dace  of  Lake  Champlain  is  hyho^ 
on  the  side  running  longitudinally  with  a  small  gnathus  nitidus  (De  Kay),  only  2  inches  long; 
black  blotch  at  the  end,  and  the  fins  orange;  there  are  4  other  species.  Storer's  dace,  a  west- 
firom  Alabama.  These  genera  belong  to  tlie  em  species,  about  8  inches  long,  is  hybopsis 
nudacopterygian  or  soft-rayed  fishes ;  Uie  mouth  Storerianvs  (Kirtland) ;  there  is  also  a  southern 
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species  {11,  WlncJuiUi,  Gir.).   Tho  common  daco  woman,  bom  in  Sanmnr  in  Marcb,  1654,  died 

of  Europe  is  tho  leuciscus  vulgaris  (Cuv.),  in-  Aug.  17,  1720.    She  was  tho  daughter  of  th« 

habiting  tho  deep  and  still  water  of  tho  streams  distinguished  scholar  Tanneguy  Lefevre,   and 

of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  acquired  her  first  instruction  fVom  overhearing 

it  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  length ;  tho  pro-  tho  lessons  given  by  her  father  to  bis  son.    Le- 

vailingcolorisduskybluo  above,  becoming  paler  fevre,  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  information 

on  tho  sides,  and  whito  on  the  abdomen ;  cheeks  she  had  thus  acquired,  devoted  every  care  to 

silvery;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  pale  brown;  her  education,  and  at  his  death,  in  1RT2.  she 

the  other  fins  nearly  white,  tinged  with  palo  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in 

red.     They  are  gregarious,  swimming  in  shoals,  Europe.    In  that  year  sho  went  to  reside  in 

and  spawning  in  Juno ;  they  feed  on  worms  and  Paris,  where  in  1674  she  published  an  edition  of 

insects,  but,  like  tho  trout,  will  rise  at  an  arti-  Callimachus.    The  reputation  acquired  by  this 

ficial  fly.    The  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed  as  work  procured  her  an  invitation  to  assiiit  in 

food,  and  it  is  principally  used  as  a  bait  for  editing  the  celebrated  classical  series  Ad  tuum 

pike-trolling,  on  account  of  its  silvery  bright-  Delphini^  ordered  by  Ix>uis  XIV.  for  the  use  of 

ncss.    Tho  shining  scales  of  tho  roach  and  other  the  dauphin.    In  tho  discharge  of  this  dnty  sh« 

daco  arc  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi-  prepared  editions  of  Florus,  Eutrofiius,  Aure- 

cial  i)earls,  being  attached  to  tlio  inner  surface  lius  Victor,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and  Dares  Phry- 

of  tho  trans{)arent  shclL  gius.    In  1683  she  was  married  to  Andr6  Ihr 

DACIA,  a  province  of  tho  Roman  empire,  cior,  a  man  of  learning  not  inferior  to  her  own, 
bounded  N.  by  tho  Carpathian  mountains,  which  and  a  favorite  scholar  of  her  father,  under 
6eparatoditfromSarmatia,S.  by  the  Danube  (Is-  whoso  instruction  they  had  for  many  years 
ter,  Danubius),  which  separated  it  from  Moesia,  been  fellow  pupils.  This  union  was  called  "the 
E.  by  the  Pruth  (Ilierasus)  and  the  Euxine,  and  marriage  of  Greek  and  Latin."  Two  years  af- 
W.  by  the  Theiss  (Tibiscus,  Tysia).  It  thus  com-  terward  they  both  abjured  Protestantism,  and  re- 
prised a  part  of  Hungary,  with  tho  banat  of  ceived  from  tho  king  a  pension  of  2,000  livre& 
Tomes vjir,  Transylvania,  AVallachia,  and  Molda-  Madame  Dacier  thenceforth  devoted  herself  no 
via.  According  to  some  it  included  N.  E.  the  less  assiduously  to  literary  pursuits*,  and  during 
Bukoviua,  and  E.  Bessarabia.  Before  tho  Bo-  tho  remainder  of  her  life  produced  translations 
man  concpicst,  which  was  the  last  aggrandize-  of  several  plays  of  Plautus,  tho  whole  of  Ter- 
ment  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  this  country  ence,  tho  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  \h% 
was  the  habitation  of  tho  Daci,  a  bravo  ])eoplc,  "  Plutus"  and  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanea,  and 
probably  of  Thraoian  race,  called  by  historians  tho  whole  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho.  The  trans- 
the  most  warlike  of  men,  and,  according  to  lations  from  Homer  involved  her  in  a  literary 
some,  identical  with  tho  Gotff«,  who  at  the  time  war  with  M.  de  la  Motto  and  others,  concerning 
of  Darius's  Scythian  expedition  lived  between  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
tho  Balkan  and  the  Danube.  Strabo  speaks  of  literature,  which  she  conducted  with  ability  and 
the  Getio  as  living  in  the  E.,  and  of  tho  Daci  as  enthusiasm,  if  occasionally  with  warmth.  She 
living  in  the  W.  i)nrt  of  the  country.  In  tho  also  assisted  her  husband  in  tho  translation  of 
rei^n  of  Augustus  they  crossed  the  Djuiube,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Plutarch  s  "  Lives."  She 
plundered  the  allies  of  the  Komans,  and  spread  was  distinguished  for  modesty  and  amiability, 
terror  even  among  the  latter,  but  were  finally  and  amid  her  engrossing  literary  avocations 
driven  back  into  their  own  country.  Under  neglected  no  domestic  or  maternal  duties. — M. 
their  king  Decebalus  tliey  compelled  Domitian,  Daciek,  born  at  Castres  in  1651,  was  equally 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  to  purchase  an  igno-  industrious  as  an  editor  and  translator  of  da*- 
minions  peace  by  an  annual  tribute.  The  empo-  sical  authors.  Among  tho  works  translated  by 
ror,  however,  decorated  himself  with  tho  title  him,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were  Ari»- 
of  Dacicns.  Trajan  refused  to  ])ay  the  tribute,  totle's  "Poetics,"  the  "(Edipus"  and  '*Eleclra'* 
and  renewed  the  war.  Decebidus  proved  him-  of  Sophocles,  the  works  of  Hippocratca  and 
Self  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  this  emperor,  and  Horace,  and  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  He  wis 
ended  tho  strngglo  with  his  life  (A.  D.  106),  one  of  tho  scholars  engaged  in  preparing  the 
only  after  having  exhausted  every  resource  both  Dolphin  editions  of  the  classics,  and  his  only 
of  valor  and  policy.  The  new  province  was  contribution  to  it  was  an  edition  of  Pomponioi 
colonized  by  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  tho  Festus  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Ho  was  keeper  of 
empire,  with  whom  tho  Romanic  language  of  tho  library  of  the  Louvre,  and  a  member  of  the 
tho  modern  Wtdlachians,  both  in  Tran>ylvania  French  academy.  Ho  died  2  years  after  his 
and  the  l)anubian  princii)alities,  originated,  wife,  whose  death  left  him  almost  inconsolakle. 
Notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  the  succes-  DACOTAH,  or  Dakota,  a  territorv  of  the 
Fors  of  Trajan  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  em-  United  States,  lying  between  lat.  42"*  30'  and  49* 
pire,  Daoia  still  remained  one  of  its  ])rovinces.  N.,  long.  96°  30' and  103^  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Brit* 
In  the  3d  century  it  was  invade<l  by  the  Goths,  ish  America,  E.  by  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 
and  resigned  to  them  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  Iowa,  S.  and  W.  by  Nebraska ;  length  from  N. 
who  removed  the  Boman  inhabitants  to  Ma-sia,  to  S.  about  450  m.,  average  breadth  about  200 
giving  the  name  of  Dacia  to  that  part  of  tho  m.;  area,  70,0u0sq.m.;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  it 
latter  province  in  which  they  settled.  10,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  but  including  about 

DACIEK,  Anns  (Lefe  vbe),  a  learned  French  4,000  half-breed  settlers,  who  live  chieflj  bj  tlift 
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chase.    The  latter  occupy  a  nnmher  of  tradinff  £.  parts  is  said  to  he  excdlent,  and  the  valleys 

stations  along  the  Missouri  river  in  the  S.  ana  of  the  Red,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  are  highljr 

8.  W.  parts  of  the  territory,  and  in  the  valley  productive,  yielding  Indian  com,  oats,  wlieat. 

of  Red  river,  near  the  British  frontier.    The  tohacco,  the  sugar  cane,  and  nearly  every  kind 

Indians  helong  to  the  Yankton,  Sissiton,  Dacotah  of  kitchen  vegetable.    Much  of  the  land  is  well 

or  Medawakantwan  (Sioux),  and  Wahpetonwan  timbered.    Coal  is  said  to  abound  on  Big  Si#ux 

(Sioux)  tribes,  many  of  whom  receive  an  annuity  river,  iSne  building  stone,  limestone,  and  good  clay 

from  the  U.  S.  government,  but  the  efforts  made  for  brick  making  are  found  in  tne  south,  and 

to  improve  their  condition  have  thus  far  had  lit-  the  north  contains  rich  deposits  of  salt.    There 

tie  effect.    In  1858  delegations  from  these  tribes  are  good  roods  from  Sioux  City,  at  the  mouth 

met  in  Washington,  and  ceded  to  the  govern-  of  the  Big  Sioux,  as  far  N.  as  Medary,  on  the 

ment  valuable  agricultural  lands  on  the  Sioux,  same  stream,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  where 

ITissouri,  and  Red  rivers.    The  white  settle-  they  meet  the  great  Pacific  wagon  road  which 

ments  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  south-east,  crosses  the  territory,  and  from  which  other 

on  the  Minnesota  border.    The  surface  of  the  roads  diverge  in  many  directions.    The  nnex- 

territory  is  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.    A  plored  parts  of  Dacotah  are  the  hunting  ground 

plateau  called  the  eoUau  de$  prairies,  or  ^*  prai-  of  the  Indians,  and  are  still  ranged  by  vast 

rie  heights,"  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,450  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope ;  the 

feet  above  the  sea  and  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  black  bear,  wolverine,  muskrat,  otter,  mink, 

m.,  runs  for  200  m.  near  its  E.  boundary,  while  marten,  and  wolf  are  found  in  large  numbers ; 

a  similar  table-land,  of  less  height,  occupies  the  the  grisly  bear  and  moose  are  occasionally  met 

middle  and  N.  portions.  The  basin  of  Red  river,  with,  and  the  ftir  trade  is  prosecuted  by  the  half- 

in  the  north-east,  is  covered  with  open  grassy  breeds  of  the  north  more  extensively  than  in  al- 

plains,  and  the  south-west  presents  high  roll-  most  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Daco- 

ing  prairies.    The  face  of  the  country  is  more-  tah  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  MinnesotfL 

over  pleasantly  diversified  with  a  vast  number  from  which  it  was  separated  on  the  erection  of 

of  lakes  and  ponds,  affording  a  constant  supply  the  latter  into  a  state,  May  11, 1858.  The  inhab- 

of  good  water.    The  largest  of  these  are  lakes  itants  elected  a  legislative  assembly,  which  met 

Tchanchincanah,  Poinset^  Abert,  Preston,  Tra-  at  Sioux  Falls  in  Oct.  1858,  adopted  a  code  of 

Terse,  and  White  Wood,  beside  Benton  and  Big  laws,  divided  the  territory  into  counties,  and 

6tone,  which  lie  partly  in  Minnesota.    In  the  applied  to  congress  for  its  fonnal  organization. 

N.  part  is  a  large  expanse  of  salt  water,  40  m.  DACOTAH,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Minnesota,  bounded 

long  and  12  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  called  N.  by  the  Mississippi,  N.  W.  by  St.  Peter^s  or 

Minni  Wakan,  or  Devil  lake,  of  which  no  out-  Minnesota  river,  and  S.  E.  by  the  Cannon ;  area, 

let  has  yet  been  discovered.    More  than  half  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  8,158.    The  surface  is 

of  the  frontier  of  Dacotah  is  bounded   by  nearly  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Indian  com, 

large  rivers.     The   Missouri   after   receiving  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  are  the  staples.    Capital, 

the  White  Earth  separates  it  from  Nebraska,  Mendota. 

and  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  territory  is  DACTYL,  in  prosody,  a  metrical  foot  com- 

Joined  by  the  Big  Sioux,  dividing  it  from  Iowa,  posed  of  one  long  and  two  short  syllables ;  thus, 

The  N.  half  of  the  Minnesota  line  is  formed  by  tempord.    It  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  the 

the  Bois  des  Sioux  and  the  Red  river  of  the  mostancientofallthepoeticalfcet,  and  its  origin 

North,  the  latter  of  which  flows  into  British  was  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  who  was  said,  anterior 

America.    These  streams  receive  innumerable  to  Apollo,  to  have  recited  the  oracles  of  Delphi 

smaller  rivers,  the  chief  afiluents  being,  of  the  in  verses  of  this  measure.    It  enters  into  the 

Missouri,  the  Tankton,  East  Medicine  Knoll,  composition  of  the  noblest  verses,  as  hexame- 

Wananri,  Tchan-sansan  or  Rivit^re  &  Jacques,  ters,  pentameters,  and  alcaics. 

Vermilion ;  and  of  the  Red  river,  the  Bois  DACTYLOLOGY,  the  art  of  communicating 

des  Sioux,  Wild  Rice.  Shayuen,  Maple,  jRush,  with  others  by  spelling  words  with  the  fingers. 

Goose,  Turtle,  Buffalo,   and  Pembina.      The  By  whom  or  at  what  period  this  method  of  con- 

Tchan-sansan  (also  called  the  James  or  Daco-  versation  was  first  devised  is  uncertain.    The 

tah)  rises  near  Devil  lake  and  flows  dmost  first  manual  alphabet  of  which  we  can  find  any 

due  8.  through  the  middle  of  the  territory,  re-  account  was  published  by  J.  P.  Bonot  in  1620, 

oeiving  numerous  tributaries.    The  Mouse  river  in  his  ^^  Redaction  of  Letters  and  Arts,  for  the 

enters  from  British  America,  and,  after  a  long  Purpose  of  Teaching  the  Dumb  to  Speak.'*  Of 

sweep  through  the  N.  W.  part,  recrosses  the  this  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor.    It  was  the 

frontier.    The  climate  of  the  south  is  mild  and  basis  of  the  single-handed  alphabet  now  in 

healthy,  bat  that  of  the  north  is  very  severe.   At  general  use  in  this  country  and  Franco,  though 

Pembina,  near  the  49th  parallel,  the  cold  is  it  has  been  somewhat  modified.    The  idea  of 

sometimes  so  intense  as  to  freeze  Quicksilver,  this  alphabet  is  the  formation  of  figures  re- 

and  according  to  observations  made  there  in  sembliDg  the  several  letters  by  the  position  of 

1847,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.    In  1680  George 

Jannieuy  was  12^°  below  zero,  the  lowest  48°  DaJgarno,  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  published  his  Didcu- 

below,  and  the  highest  SO"*  above  zero.    Tlie  ealMophuB,  in  which  he  gave  a  drawing  of  a 

mean  temperature  of  June  and  July  was  69°,  manual  alphabet  invented  by  himself  requiring 

.tfid  the  Idg^t  96°.    The  soil  of  the  S.  and  S.  the  ose  of  both  hands.  The  design  of  this  was  to 
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designate  the  diifereni  letters,  not  by  their  form,  of  the  cose,  never  can  be  nsed,  except  for  ex- 
bnt  bj  their  position  on  the  ends  and  joints  of  pressing  words  or  ideas;  the  manual  alphabet 
tlic  fingers  and  tlie  hand  ;  thus,  the  vowels  were  onlv  designates  letters,  or,  at  most,  syllables, 
designated  by  touching  the  ends  of  the  thumb  Syllabic  dactylology  has  been  used  by  several 
and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  with  tlie  fore  finger  teachers,  but  is  attended  with  many  di'fficalties. 
of  *he  right ;  B,  0,  D,  F,  and  G,  by  touching  Pereire  invented  a  system  w^hich  he  used  with 
the  1st  joint  of  the  thnmb  and  fingers;  H,  K,  great  success,  but  it  perished  with  his  papers. 
L,  M,  N,  the  2d  joint ;  P,  Q,  R,  S,  the  3d  joint  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
of  the  fingers;  T,  V,  W,  the  3  prominences  it  within  a  few  years  past,  and  plans  have  been 
of  the  inside  of  the  hand  immediately  below  presented  for  adoption;  butat  the  meeting  of  the 
the  fingers ;  and  X  and  Z,  the  base  of  the  convention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
tliumb  and  hand.  All  the  consonants  were  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1856,  the  committee  appoint- 
designatod  by  touching  their  location  with  the  ed  to  report  upon  them  were  unanimous  in  the 
thumb  of  the  other  hand.  This,  with  some  opinion  that  they  were  impracticable, 
modifications,  is  the  alphabet  in  use  among  deaf  DADE,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
mutes  in  England.  Numerals  are  also  desig-  the  United  States.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bor- 
nated  by  the  fingers.  The  10 digits  undoubted-  dering  on  Tenn.  and  Ala.;  area,  160  sq.  m.; 
ly  formed  the  first  abacus,  but  for  purposes  of  i)op.  in  1852,  2,527,  of  whom  182  were  slaves 
convcnichco  it  is  j)rcferable  to  be  able  to  desig-  It  occupies  Lookout  valley,  and  is  encompassed 
nato  all  the  numbers  by  one  hand  only.  Mr.  by  mountains  of  considerable  height.  Iron, 
Stansbury,  the  first  principal  of  the  New  York  coal,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  varioui 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  invented  a  parts  of  the  county.  The  productions  in  1850 
method  of  designating  numbers,  which  is  in  were  147,849  bushels  of  com,  17,965  of  wheat, 
general  use  in  European  institutions.  It  is  as  and  15  boles  of  cotton.  There  were  15  churches, 
follows :  the  thumb  free  with  the  hand  closed  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  and  1  iron  forge, 
denotes  1,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  2,  and  Yaluoof  real  estate  in  1856,  $375,510,  Named 
80  on  to  5;  6  is  designated  by  tlio  little  fin-  in  honor  of  Major  Francis  Longhorne  Dade,  who 
ger  being  extended  with  the  remainder  of  the  was  killed  in  the  Florida  war,  in  December,  1835. 
hand  closed ;  7,  the  little  finger  and  ring  finger ;  Capital,  Trenton.  II.  A  S.  co.  of  Florida,  bor- 
8,  the  little,  ring,  and  middle  finger  extend-  dering  on  the  Atlantic;  area,  about  1,000  sq.m.; 
ed ;  9,  the  4  fingers  extended  and  tlie  thumb  pop.  150.  The  surface  is  low,  level,  and  furaost 
closed ;  10,  the  whole  hand  closed.  For  tens,  wholly  occupied  by  the  Everglades,  a  vast  ex- 
tlie  i)Osition  of  the  hand  is  changed  from  per-  pause  of  shallow  water,  dotted  over  with  innn- 
pendicular  to  horizontal ;  for  hundreds,  the  hand  merablo  small  islands.  Proposals  have  been  made 
is  pointed  downward  ;  for  thousands,  the  left  to  drain  these  portions  of  the  county  by  means 
hand  is  placed  across  the  body  toward  the  right  of  canals.  During  the  rainy  season  they  are  quite 
shoulder,  and  each  sign  has  then  the  vidue  of  impassable.  The  county  has  one  good  hvbor 
thousands ;  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  for  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water,  and  on  Cape 
thousands  are  designated  in  the  same  way  as  Florida,  at  the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  is  a  light- 
tens  and  hundreds;  by  changing  to  the  left  house.  Indian  Key  Is  the  principal  village, 
shoulder  millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  with  a  diversified  snr- 
of  millions  may  be  designated.  This  system  has  face  and  a  productive  soil ;  area,  498  so.  m. ;  pop. 
been  modified  in  American  institutions  by  des-  in  1856,  6,061,  of  whom  267  were  waves.  In 
ipnating  6  by  touching  the  thumb  to  the  fitUo  1850  it  yielded  825,958  bushels  of  corn,  11,871 
finger ;  7,  bv  touching  it  to  the  ring  finger ;  8,  of  wheat,  105,545  of  oats,  and  588  tons  of  hay. 
to  the  middle  linger;  9,  to  the  fore  finger;  and  Sac  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Osage,  is  the  prin- 
10,  by  pl.'u^ing  the  closed  hand  horizontally  with  cipal  stream.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  5  saw 
the  thumb  extended  and  making  a  slight  back-  mills,  and  223  pupils  attending  public  schooli. 
ward  motion  of  the  hand.    Do  Gerando,  in  his  Cajiital,  Greenfield. 

work  on  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  siiys  with  1)^151) ALUS,  a  mythical  personage,  under 
truth  that  dactylology  is  to  alphabetical  writ-  whose  name  the  ancient  Greek  writers  arc  rop- 
ing what  the  latter  is  to  8i>eech.  Formed  upon  posed  to  have  personified  an  early  jieriod  of  the 
writing  as  its  model,  it  represents  it  precisely  as  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  ar- 
writing  ropresi'nts  words.  It  is  a  valuable  means  chitecture,  or  their  introduction  from  Egypt 
ofcommurucation  with  dcafmutes,  and  although  He  is  generally  repesented  as  an  Atlienianof 
less  rapid  than  speech  and  possessing  none  of  the  royal  house  of  Erechtheus,  thouglu  from 
those  qualities  of  the  voice  by  which  we  judge  his  long  sojourn  in  Crete,  he  is  also  called  i 
so  much  of  the  j>erson  siKJuking,  it  yet  serves  to  Cretan.  Having  become  a  great  sculptor,  he 
convey  the  idcjis  of  those  who  but  for  its  aid  instructed  in  his  art  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  his 
might  often  be  desolate  even  in  the  midst  of  sister's  son,  but  afterward  killed  him  through 
a  crowd.  It  ofTords  the  means  of  communico-  envy,  when  he  saw  the  skill  of  his  disciple  anr- 
tion  between  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  passing  his  own.  Condemned  to  death  by  the 
as  well  OS  between  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  areopogus,  he  fle<l  to  Crete,  where  he  gained 
darkness.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  friendship  of  Minos,  bnt  having  constructed 
the  natural  language  of  signs  used  by  the  deaf  the  wooden  cow  for  Pa^^ijihaS,  and  the  labyrinth 
and  dumb.    The  latter  is  not,  and,  in  the  n&turo  of  Cnossus,  in  which  the  Minotalir,  the  mopBter 
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to  whom  she  gave  birth,  was  kept,  he  attracted  ment  of  new  colonies,  and  mitigated  as  far  as 
the  revenge  of  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned,  he  was  able  the  treatment  of 'the  slaves.  He 
He  was  released  by  Pasiphae,  and  finding  no  died  in  the  midst  of  these  labors, 
vessel  to  escape  from  tlie  island,  as  Minos  had  DAFFODIL,  the  old  English  name  given  to 
seized  all  those  which  were  on  the  coast,  ho  thenareismsp8eu(lonarci8siiM  and  its  allies,  popxi'' 
procured  wings  for  himself  and  liis  son  Icarus,  lar  garden  flowers,  commonly  known  as  bulbous 
which  were  fastened  on  with  wax.  Ho  took  roots.  The  hardiest  as  well  as  earliest  of  tho 
his  flight  over  the  ^groan,  and  arrived  safely  daffodils  is  the  y,  pseudanarciss^is  {fiore  pleno\ 
in  Sicily ;  but  Icarus  flying  too  near  the  sun  whoso  double,  yellow,  and  conspicuous  blossoms 
caused  the  wax  on  his  wings  to  be  melted,  visit  us  as  soon  as  tho  snow  leaves  the  ground, 
dropped  down,  and  perished  in  that  part  of  Later  the  poetic  narcissus  or  white  daffodil,  both 
tlio  sea  which,  after  him,  is  called  the  lea-  the  singlo  and  double  kinds,  add  to  the  charms 
rian.  According  to  some,  Dtedalus  on  his  of  spring  and  breathe  forth  a  pleasant  and  in- 
flight alighted  at  Cuma3  in  Italy,  where  ho  viting  odor.  Several  beautiful  kinds  aro  largely 
erected  a  temple  to  Apollo,  dedicating  to  that  cultivated,  some  of  which  aro  styled  polyan- 
divinity  the  wings  which  had  saved  him.  When  thuses,  from  the  many-stalked  blossoms,  white 
Minos  knew  his  place  of  refuge,  he  sailed  with  or  yellow,  crowning  the  scape  or  flower  stem. 
a  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  Tho  bulbs  are  imported  from  Holland,  and  are 
murdered  by  Cocalus,  king  of  the  Sicani,  who  generally  hardy. 

Erotected  the  fugitive ;  or  according  to  others,  DAGGETT,' David,  LL.D.,  an  American  law- 
0  was  protected  by  the  daughters  of  tliat  king,  yer  and  judge,  born  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 
Several  works  of  art  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  Dec.  31,  1764,  died  at  New  Ilavcn,  Conn., 
and  the  islands  wero  attributed  to  Dojdalus,  as  Ai)ril  12,  1851.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Yalo 
well  as  the  invention  of  several  tools  belonging  college,  with  high  honor,  in  1783  ;  was  admit- 
to  his  art.  Tho  Greeks  gave  tho  name  of  Dcb-  ted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  in  178C ;  was  cho- 
dala  to  certain  ornamented  wooden  statues  or  sen  representative  to  the  legislature  in  1791 ; 
images  of  their  gods.  speaker,  in  1794 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
DAENDELS,  Hebman  Willem,  a  Dutch  gen-  council,  or  upper  house,  from  1797  to  1804,  and 
eral,  born  at  Hattem  in  1762,  died  in  Guinea,  on  again  from  1809  to  1813.  In  1811  he  was  ap- 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  June,  1818.  During  the  pointed  state's  attorney  for  New  Haven  county, 
troubles  which  convulsed  the  United  Provinces  and  in  1813  was  chosen  to  the  U.  8.  senate, 
in  1787  he  favored  the  party  of  the  patriots,  and  where  he  continued  till  1819,  when  he  return- 
was  obliged  by  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  ed  to  his  extensive  practice  at  tho  bar  in  his 
Orangists  to  take  refuge  with  many  of  hispolit-  adopted  state.  In  1824  he  became  instructor 
leal  friends  in  France.  He  devoted  himself  for  in  the  law  school  in  New  Haven ;  in  1826  was 
a  while  to  commercial  enterprises  in  tho  city  of  appointed  Kent  professor  of  law  in  Yale  col- 
Dunkirk,  but  beoame  commander  of  a  corps  of  lego ;  and  in  tho  same  year  was  chosen  judgo 
volunteers  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  of  tho  superior  court,  and  received  the  degree 
and  rendered  important  services  to  Dumouriez  of  lLd.  from  Ydo  college.  In  1832  he  was 
in  his  expedition  against  tho  Netherlands.  In  made  chief  justice  of  the  supremo  court  of 
1794,  having  assisted  Pichegru  in  taking  posses-  the  state,  retiring  by  limitation  of  ago  in  1834. 
sion  of  all  Holland  and  in  causing  the  flight  of  Judge  Daggett  was  a  man  of  quick  and  thorough 
the  Orange  family,  ho  entered  into  the  service  insight  both  into  subjects  and  men ;  of  well 
of  the  Batavian  republic.  In  1799  he  com-  balanced  judgment  and  strong  common  sense ; 
manded  one  of  the  divisions  of  tlio  Batavian  of  varied  eloquence  and  great  power  as  a 
army,  and,  in  coiyunction  with  Gen.  Brione,  speaker ;  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  law ; 
obliged  the  Anglo-Russian  force,  which  had  made  of  accurate  and  retentive  memory;  abounding 
a  descent  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  capitulate,  in  wit  and  humor ;  and  commanding  universiu 
In  1803  he  resigned ;  but  in  1806  he  offered  confidence  by  his  abilities,  judgment,  and  gen- 
his  services  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  was  eral  character.  As  an  advocate  and  counsel- 
restored  to  his  former  rank.  He  was  soon  lor,  he  has  had  few  equals.  In  social  life  ho  was 
after  made  a  marshal,  and  appointed  governor-  a  model  of  dignified  courtesy ;  and  yet,  by  his 
fleoeral  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  sympathy  alike  with  old  and  young,  his  cheer- 
Indies.  Ho  resided  upon  tho  island  of  Java  fulness,  and  his  varied  fund  of  anecdoto  and  re- 
fer 8  years,  devoted  his  attention  particularly  miniscences  of  the  past,  was  the  life  of  every 
to  the  caltivation  of  coffee,  and  gave  an  account  circle  that  he  entered.  A  sketch  of  his  lifo 
of  his  administration  in  a  work  full  of  valuable  and  character,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dutton.  was 
information  as  to  the  statistics  and  moral  state  published  in  1851. 

of  the  island.    After  his  return  from  the  Indies  DAGGETT,  Naphtali,  D.D.,  an  American 

he  served  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  clergyman,  bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sei)t.  8, 

as  governor  of  Modlin  in  Poland.    He  was  next  1727,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  25, 1780. 

appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  provinces  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1748 ;  in 

GKiinea,  which  had  been  restored  to  Holland,  1761  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 

and  to  organize  their  administration.   He  enter*  church  in  Smithtown,   Long   island ;    and  in 

ed  with  energy  upon  this  duty,  conciliated  the  1765  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Tale 

nei^boriDg  negro  states,  favored  the  establish-  coUego,  which  office  ho  hold  at  his  death.    On 


%. 
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the  resignation  of  Prcr^idcnt  Clap,  in  1766,  he  DAGO,  DAOdB,  or  Daodsk,  an  i  land  bolong- 

was  cliosen  president  pro  tempore^  and  in  this  ing  to  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  sea,  near  the  entrance 

capAcity  officiated  for  inoro  than  a  year.    In  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  opposite  to  the  island  of 

1774  he  received  the  degree  of  D.I),  from  the  Oesel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sele- 

coUegc  of  New  Jersey.    Ho  was  a  good  classi-  Sund.    Its  greatest  length  is  87  m.  and  greatest 

cal  scholar,  well  versed  in  moral  philoso])hy,  breadth  15  m.    It  is  comprehended  in  the  pror- 

and  a  learned  divine.    lie  published  several  iuce  of  Esthonia.    The  inhabitants  are  10.000 

sermons;  and  also,  in  1780,  some  account  of  in  number,  chiefly  Swedes,  and  emplovcd  in  hus- 

the  celebrated  ^*  dark  day,'*  which  ulanued  so  bandry,  rearing  cattle,  and  fishing,    ^he  soil  is 

many  in  New  England  with  the  fear  that  the  principally  of  sand  or  chalk,  and  nnfertile,  and 

day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.    In  July,  1779,  the  cattle  are  ofan  inferior  stunted  breed.    Dago 

when  the  British  attacked  New  Haven,  Dr.  was  held  by  the  Danes  prior  to  1645,  and  by  the 

Daggett,  fowling  piece  in  hand,  went  forth  in  Swedes  from  that  time  till  1791,  when  they  ceded 

gallant  stylo  to  the  fight,  was  taken  prisoner,  it  to  Russia. 

and  compelled,  in  an  intensely  hot  day,  to  act  DAG015ERT  I.,  a  Prankish  king  of  the  Mero- 

as  guide  to  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy,  vingian  line,  bom  about  600,  died  at  £pinay, 

while  they  repeatedly  pricked  him  with  their  Jan.  19,  638.    Tlie  son  of  Clotaire  II.,  he  wm, 

bayonets  when  his  strength  failed.     He  never  as  early  as  622,  acknowledged  king  of  Anstras>i& 

fully  recovered  from  this  treatment.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  628  he  inherited 

DAGII,  a  word  in  the  Tartar  languages  sig-  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  and  8  years  later  be 

nifying  mountain  ;   tlius,  Daghestan,  land  of  reannexed  to  those  kingdoms  Anuitania,  which 

mountains ;  Kesliish-dagh,  the  modern  name  of  had  been  inherited  by  his  brother  CharilierL 

Mt.  Olympus.  He  thus  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  Prankish 

DACiIIESTAN,  the  country  comprising  aU  dominion,  and  successfully  opposed  the  encroacb* 
tho  £.  sk>po  of  the  Caucasus  toward  tlio  Gas-  ments  of  the  Prankish  U)rds,  repelled  an  invasioa 
pian  sea,  from  the  Terek  river  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Vascones,  and  forced  the  Bretons  to  ac- 
of  Apsheron,  between  hit.  41°  and 43^  N. ;  area,  knowledge  his  supremacy.  His  court  was  re- 
17,500  s<i.  m. ;  total  pop.  estimated  at  neariy  nowned  for  a  magnificence  almost  equal  to  that 
2,000,000.  The  Kasbek  or  Mquinvari  mountain,  of  Constantinople.  He  was  liberal  toward  the 
14,500  feet  high,  is  about  the  western  terminus,  church,  and  founded  several  monasteries  which 
and  also  the  highest  point  of  the  country.  The  ho  richly  endowed,  including  the  abbey  of  St 
mountains  of  original  formation  are  extremely  Denis.  The  goldsmith  Eligius,  who  was  after- 
rugged,  the  dim  ate  in  the  higher  regions  severe,  ward  canonized,  was  one  of  his  minister^ 
tliough  the  Kasbek  is  the  only  peak  reaching  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  splemlor  of  his 
to  the  lino  of  eternal  snow ;  the  narrow  valleys,  reign.  One  of  the  king's  most  meritorious  acts 
deeply  imbedded,  are  rather  fertile,  productive  was  the  revision  and  publication  of  the  old  ca- 
of  grains,  rice,  millet,  safiron,  fruit,  nuts,  wine,  tional  statutes,  known  as  the  Salic  and  the 
and  fine  timber;  tlio  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  Ripuarian  laws.  His  fame  is  marred  by  an 
mines  are  developed,  but  not  beyond  the  pur-  atrocious  act  of  perfidy  toward  some  Bulgarians 
pose  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  war,  and  who  had  sought  refuge  within  the  limits  of  Lis 
the  weapons  mnuufacturcd  Iicre  are  justly  cele-  kingdom  and  who  were  slaughtered  ;  and  above 
brated.  Cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  as  well  all  by  his  debauchery.  "This  Solomon  of  the 
as  excellent  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  a  species  Pranks,"  an  old  chronicler  says,  "given  up  to 
of  fat-tailed  sheep.  Daghesbm  is  the  abode  of  extreme  lewdness,  entertained  no  less  than  3 
the  powerful  tri])e  of  the  lA^sgliians  (the  Albani  wives  bearing  the  name  of  queens,  and  so  many 
of  antiijuity),  numbering  about  400,000,  chiefly  concubines  that  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumer^ 
Mohammedans  of  tlie  Soofee  sect  The  Les-  ate  the  same."  He  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 
ghians  are  still  independent  of  Kussio,  U)  wliich  DAGON  (Ileb.  dag^  fish),  a  Phcenician  or 
their  country  nominally  belongs.  Further  down  Syrian  divinity,  who,  according  to  the  Bible, 
in  the  hilly  region  live  Tartar  tribes  of  Mongol  had  richly  adome<l  temples  in  Fcveral  of  the 
descent,  called  Kumyks,  Nogaians,  and  Truch-  Philistine  cities.  The  rulers  of  the  Philistines 
menes  (Turkomans),  all  of  tliem  Mohammedans,  offered  to  Dagon,  at  Gaza,  a  great  sacrifice  for 
and  more  or  loss  nomadic,  living  principally  by  having  delivered  Samson  nnto  them ;  and  the 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  A  few  towns  statue  of  Dogon  at  Ashdod  fell  to  the  gronnd, 
of  some  commercial  importance  are  situated  with  its  face  downward,  before  tlie  ark  of  the 
along  the  Caspian  coast,  which  is  flat,  marshy,  Ix)rd.  There  is  much  uncertainty  concern- 
or  sandy,  and  in  many  portions  not  well  watered,  ing  the  origin,  attributes,  and  even  "the  sex  of 
The  Kumyks  are  allies  of  the  Lesghians  against  this  divinity,  who  has  been  identified  by  vari- 
tho  Russians;  the  remainder  ore  peaceable  Kus-  ous  commentators  witli  Noah,  Japheth,  Saturn, 
sian  subjects.  The  territory  of  Daghestan  which  Jupiter,  Venus,  Ceres,  IsLh,  Oannes,  Dirce,  As- 
constitutes  the  Russian  province  of  that  name  tarte,  and  the  whale  Ceto.  He  was  repre«ented 
comi)rises  an  area  of  only  about  0,000  sq.  m.,  as  a  monster,  whose  upper  part  bore  some  re- 
and  a  population  in  1^^51  of  470, 042.  Itisdivided  semblance  to  the  human  form,  but  terminated 
into  4  districts.  The  great  rising  against  tho  bi>low  in  a  fish.  The  ditfcrent  ancient  traditions 
Iwussiansin  ls20  commenced  with  a  campaign  in  concerning  him  prove  only  that  tlie  origin  of 
Daghestan.    (^.Sec  Caucasus.)  his  worsliip  was  unknown ;  ho  seemSi  howirffi 
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to  Iiave  been  generally  regarded  as  a  Bymbol  of  as  physician  at  Dorpat,  and  served  in  the  ex- 
fertility  and  reprodnction.  pedition  against  Polafad  and  against  Khiva,  in 

DAGUERRE,    Louis  Jacques  Mand^,  in-  Turkestan.  He  collected  more  than  16,000  tales, 

ventor  of  the  process,  called  aiter  his  name,  by  fables,  and  proverbs,  beside  colloquial  expres- 

which  images  from  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscnra  sions  current  among  the  different  tribes  of  the 

are  fixed  upon  metallic  plates,  born  at  Cormeille,  empire ;  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

department  of  Seine-et-Oiso,  France,  in  1789,  contrast  between  the  language  of  the  cultivated 

died  at  Petit-Brie-sur-Marne,  July  12,  1851.  He  classes  in  the  capital  and  that  of  the  common 

commenced  his  career  in  Paris  as  a  scene  paint-  people  in  the  provinces,  that  he  wrote  a  book 

er,  and  rivalled  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  this  discrepancy 

in  the  brilliancy  and  novelty  of  his  effects.  Hav-  and  of  advocating  a  reform.    This  work  is  en- 

ing  assisted  M.  Provost  in  painting  his  panora-  titled  Poltora  slova  o  Rushim  yazihie   ("  A 

mas  of  Rome,  London,  Naples,  and  other  great  Word  or  two  about  the  Russian  Language").  The 

cities,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  heightening  the  result  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  masses  of 

effect  of  such  views  by  throwing  colored  lights  the  Russian  people  is  palpable  in  his  novels  and 

and  shadows  upon  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  tales.    His  heroes  are  not  czars  and  grand  duch- 

various  changes  of  the  day  and  season.    This  in-  esses,  but  serfs  and  common  women.    The  style 

vention,  called  the  diorama,  was  perfected  by  is  simple,  pure,  and  lively,  and  his  novels,  apart 

Daguerre  and  Bouton  in  1822,  and  for  many  from  the  sentimental  interest  of  the  plot,  abound 

years  the  former  was  busily  employed  in  pre-  with  original  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  the 

paring  pictures  for  exhibition  in  the  buildings  manners  of  the  people.    He  has  published  some 

erected  for  that  purpose  in  Paris  and  London,  of  his  volumes  separately,  and  contributed  oth- 

In  1889  he  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  bum-  ers  to  periodicals  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 

ing  of  his  establishment  in  Paris.    Previous  to  Kosak  Lugaoski.    He  is  a  homoeopathic  physi- 

this  time  he  had  been  for  many  years  expert-  cian  by  profession. 

menting,  in  connection  with  Niepce,  on  the  meth-  DAHL,  Johan  Kristian  Clausen,  a  Nor- 
od  of  obtaining  permanent  fac-simile  copies  of  wegian  landscape  painter,  born  Feb.  24, 1788, 
objects  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun.  Af-  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  died  Oct.  14,  1857,  in 
ter  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1833  he  prosecuted  Dresden,  in  which  city  he  had  resided  since  1818. 
his  researches  alone,  and  in  1838  succeeded  in  In  1820-'21  he  visited  the  Tyrol,  Naples,  and 
fixing  upon  prepared  metallic  plates  distinct  and  Rome,  in  company  with  Christian  VIII.  of 
indelible  impressions  of  the  images  thrown  upon  Denmark,  and  in  the  latter  city  received  many 
tliem  by  the  lens  of  the  camera.  The  invention  attentions  from  Thorwaldsen  and  other  north- 
was  announced  at  the  session  of  the  academie  em  artists  established  there.  From  Italy  he 
des  sciences,  in  January,  1889,  by  Arago,  and  brought  back  the  studies  of  his  "  View  of 
excited  a  profound  interest,  which  was  height-  Vietri — the  Island  of  Capri,"  the  "  Eruption  of 
ened  by  the  exhibition  soon  after  of  a  number  Mount  Vesuvius,'*  and  other  striking  pictures, 
of  pictures  taken  by  the  new  process,  called  by  But  his  most  celebrated  and  characteristic 
its  inventor  the  methods  Niepce  per/ectionnee.  works  are  those  in  which  the  grand  and  gloomy 
He  was  subsequently  made  an  officer  of  the  le-  features  of  northern  nature  are  portrayed.  Of 
gion  of  honor,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  French  '  these  the  "  Coast  View,"  near  Bergen,  now  in 
chambers  an  annuity  of  6,000  francs  was  be-  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  is  con- 
stowed  upon  him,  on  condition  that  his  process  sidered  the  finest  The  "Shipwreck,"  "Ancient 
should  be  made  public.  To  the  close  of  his  life  Scandinavian  Tombs  and  Monuments,"  the 
he  continued  to  labor  on  the  improvement  of  "  Saxon  Switzerland,"  the  "  Great  Winter 
the  daguerreotype,  and  has  left  2  works  on  the  Landscape  of  Zealand,  Prest6e,  and  Wordin- 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art.  A  monument  borg,"  and  others,  also  enjoy  a  great  reputation, 
has  been  erected  to  bis  memory  by  subscription.  His  works  are  to  be  founa  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
— ^The  process  invented  by  Daguerre,  and  its  and  even  in  America. — His  son,  Siegwald 
subsequent  improvements,  will  be  treated  under  Johannes,  born  in  Dresden,  Aug.  16,  1827,  is 
the  title  PeorooRAPn.  devoted  to  genre  painting  and  to  the  painting 

DAHL,  MiKAEL,  a  Swedish  portrait  painter,  of  portraits  and  animals. 

bom  in  Stockholm  in  1656,  died  in  London  in  DAHLBOM,  Andebs  Gustaf,  a  Swedish  en- 

1743.    In  1688  he  repoi red  to  London,  where  he  tomologist,  bom  in  East  Gothland,  March  3, 

was  patronized  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  prince  1806.    He  was  graduated  at  Lund  in  1829,  ana 

consort.      At  Hampton  court  are  several  of  oflSciated  as  teacher  of  natural  history  and  as 

his  portraits  of  admirals.    His  equestrian  por-  snperintendentinthe  zoological  museum  of  Lund 

trait  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  is  at  Windsor,  from  1830  till  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  as- 

and  some  of  his  whole-length  representations  sistant  professor  ofentomology  and  keeper  of  the 

of  ladies  are  at  Petworth.    lie  also  painted  a  entomological  museum  of  the  university.    Be- 

portrait  of  Lady  Walpolo,  which  is  at  Houghton,  side  his  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  the 

DAHL,  Vladimir  Ivanovitoh,  a  Russian  an-  Stockholm  academy  and  to  the  scientific  press, 

thor,  of  German  origin,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg  he  published,  from  1829  to  1859,  10  distinct 

about  1800,  was  educated  there  at  the  naval  works  on  insects  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  of  which 

academy.    In  1819  he  joined  the  Russian  fleet  liis  ffymenoptera  Europaa  fr<xcipue  Bor^lia 

la  the  Blaok  aei     Sabseqitently  he  practised  is  the  most  important. 
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DAHLGREN,  Ca.rl  Johax,  a  popular  Swed-  petition  brings  ont  others  of  newer  «:j!«  frt-o 

ish  poet,  born  Jnne  2,  1791,  died  May  2,  1844,  year  to  year.   The  chief  reqobites  to  heczn  ccod 

officiated  as  clergyman  in  various  churches  of  flowers  seem  to  be  a  rich  sfjil.  aoQx:d±z:v  '.i 

Stockholm,  and  on  several  occasions  as  a  mem-  moistnre,  and  judicious  pmnin?  of  fup-erf --.-<» 

ber  of  the  diet,  where  he  advocated  liberal  prin-  shoots.    Several  insects  are  iDJ:iri':''is  t-.    li* 

ciples.    His  complete  works  were  published  in  growing  plants,  some  boring  into  the  Kcz:  :ki-: 

Stockholm,  in  6  vols.  (1847-49).  destroying  the  young  stalks,  other*  ca.u-r  :i* 

DAHLGREN,  Jonx  A.,  commander  in  the  buds  before  half  grown ;  bat  their  de^ir-:::;-a  i» 

U.  S.  navy,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  easy. 

the  service  as  midshipman  in  Feb.  1 826,  was  pro-  f) ATILMANX,  Fbiepbich  Cheistoph,  a  G-  r- 
moted  to  be  a  lieutenant,  March,  1837,  and  a  man  historian  of  Swedish  descent,  l"-«r2  a:  "WL*- 
commandcT  in  Sept.  1855.  Since  1847  he  has  mar.  May  17,  1785,  now  (ls5S'>  o*c:a:Li.z  i# 
been  employed  on  ordnance  duty,  and,  with  the  professor  of  history  and  political  sciezoe  a: :!:« 
exception  of  a  short  cruise  in  command  of  the  university  of  Bonn.  He  b  the  author  of  a  oe'e- 
Plynmuth  sloop  of  war,  armed  according  to  brated  work  on  the  history  of  Den xark  ■  o  v..  1?^ 
his  views  with  a  few  heavy  shell  puns,  has  Hamburg,  1840-43);  also  of  T'ifa  .4'*i:'i"i.  ":= 
been  enf:a;:ed  in  very  important  experiments  at  'Portz's  Monumenta  Gernuini/r  IHr'.o^ia-i  ({ 
the  navy  yard  at  Wasliington,  under  the  direc-  Firrschungen  av/dftn  GebUte  d^rJ^'st^f'if'*  (ra- 
tion of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydropra-  schichte  (2  vols.,  Altona,  lb22-2o) :  edl:c'i  :he 
phy.  Tliese  experiments,  together  with  other  ChronikronDithmart€n('2\oU,.K:x:l.l^'17!:AL'l 
mea.<ure3  taken  by  that  bureau,  have  resulted  wrote  a  history  of  the  English  (3d  eL  Leip"*::, 
in  great  changes,  as  well  as  in  increased  sys-  1843)  and  French  revolution  iLeipslclSiJ'.  As 
tem  and  efliciency,  in  that  department  of  the  secretary  of  a  committee  of  t!;e  Schleswij-Hvjl- 
naval  service.  Among  these  clianges  is  the  stein  diet  in  1815  he  became  con«p:cu:*i:s  by  Lis 
adoption  of  heavy  shell  puns  of  the  Dalilgren  opposition  to  the  Danish  policy  in  reraru  i*^  iLe 
pattern  (see  Caxxox),  and  also  of  a  very  elli-  duchies ;  and  being  apfKiinted  profe^^-i-r  a:  GO:- 
cient  armament  fnr  boats,  cr insisting  of  bronze  tingen  in  1829,  he  obtained  there  6  years  after- 
howitzers  of  24  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  calibre,  of  light  ward  a  still  wider  political  celcl-riry  by  LU 
pattern,  their  projectiles  being  shells,  shrap-  energetic  protest  against  the  al^i-'.iliL'Ei  of  tie 
nel  and  canister  shot.  Liplit  field  carriages  Hanoveriiin  constitution,  and  by  his  coLsei^Tieni 
of  iron,  devised  by  Commander  Dahlgron,  are  dismiss.al  from  the  university,  togt-:Ler  with  6 
supplied  with  these  howitzers,  by  which  they  other  liberal-minded  prot'essi  p«,  InlS4SLelic- 
are  made  available  upon  land.  He  has  in  the  came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  partv  in  fav..r  i  f 
course  of  his  experiments  made  the  following  constitutional  monarchy,wasdepr.t«  by  the  kin* 
publications,  a  part  of  them  by  order  i)t'  the  of  Prussia  to  the  German  diet.  April  31.  l?!^'?, 
bureau  of  ordnance :  **  Report  rm  the  32  pound-  and  artorward  elected  by  the  f-r^tple  to  :Le 
ersof  32  cwt."  (1J?50);  *•  System  of  Boat  Anna-  Frankfort  parliament,  of  whirh  lie  was  one  el 
ment  in  the  U.  S.  Xavy '*  (2  editions,  1S52  and  the  most  gifted  and  influential  mt-mliorii.  His 
1850) :  '*Xaval  Percussion  Locks  and  Primers*'  influence  prevailed  particularly  in  t:.e  tlalH>ra- 
(1852) ;  ■'  Shells  and  Shell  Guns  "  ( 1S50).  tion  of  the  Gennan  constitution.    The  attempt. 

DAHLIA,  the  numerous  varieties  of  which  however,  to  make  Germany  an  emj  ire  under  a 

are  among  the  most  p(»pular  of  tlowers,  origi-  Prussi.in  dynasty,  soon   provo-l   a  f:ii'.ure:  a* 

nated  in  Mexico  from  a  single  form  known  as  did  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  party  of  Go- 

D.  varMilh.     In  a  wild  condition  it  is  said  to  tha,  with  whom  lie  acte<l,  ai.d  i!.e  p:irl:ameDt 

be  about  7  or  8  feet  hish.  with  puq)le  or  lilac  of  Erfurt,  to  which  lie  was  eievTed.     Jn  1S52  he 

blossoms  of  no  great  merit.     Thouin  (Annnla  retired  from  political  life,  disapji'inivd  at  the 

du  nfuteum^  vol.  iii.)  ha*  given  a  memoir  on  the  futility  of  his  etiorts. 

dahli.'L,  making  3  Fi»efies  viz.:  rriita,  p^irpureii^  I)AnLONEGA,  a  post  villnge  and  capital  of 
and  rorriiifa.  Simultaneous  with  the  etTorts  of  Lumpkin  co^  G.i.,  built  on  a  hijh  liili  in  the 
the  Dutch  fiorists,  .*-e::ii-d«»«Me  flnwers  wereob-  midst  of  one  of  the  richest  :r:«ld-min;rg  ri-diox3 
tained  elsewhere  after  26  years  of  cultivation,  of  the  str.te;  pop.  in  1S0'.»,  735.  T:.e  metal  wis 
The  immense  number  of  sec-iilini's  >ince  that  first  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits,  and  after- 
period  have  brought  into  universal  attention  ward  discovered  imbedded  in  q^iartz.  Tl:e  stxr- 
blo-s'ims  of  every  fonn,  size,  and  color,  some  ronn ding  hills  are  now  completely  riddled  with 
even  of  bizarre  and  exquiMte  tints.  Tlie  dahlia,  mines,  and  sevt-ral  remarkably  riih  vt;::*  have 
from  a  coarse  sin;.'le  scjirlet.  r)r;inge.  purp'.e.  or  Ken  opened.  A  branch  United  States  niint  is 
lilac  hlorsom,  ha.-»  at  last  vie<l  with  t lie  proudest  e^tal  li>h».d  here,  which,  inoliuiing  :he  mat  hine- 
triinMi»hs  of  the  artistic  skill  (.f  the  lloricuhur-  ry,  cost  |lv'\000.  The  village  also  ct-ntaias  2 
ist,  a-i  represented  in  the  tulij»  or  the  rnse.  The  chv.rcl.es  and  a  newspajni-r  <»'-'^e.  I:.-  Ir-^ian 
rlioicest  sorts  are  marked  by  thf*  globular  shape  nriiiie  was  Tnn-lau-ne-ea,  or  "y^'.-ow  money."' 
whirh  the  barren  florets  orpet.ils  a->:iine.  more  DAHOMEY,  a  kin.irdor.i  of  Alri -.i.  I'p  the 
than  hy  their  color,  thougli  tlie  rifhcrt  lines  Slave  Coast,  between  A^hantee  on  the  W.  and 
nnd  th«  most  delicate  tii^Ts  ohtain  in  ^fme.  Yarriba  and  Benin  «»n  the  E..  ex:erds  S.  a!ox2g 
whirh  r<)rnrnand  great  priies  when  t>>t  otTvrcd  tl.e  pilf  of  Guinea,  and  sTretohes  indtiinitely  N. 
for  hale.  Karility  of  iir<iiinpition  Mi..n  pl;i<  ts  toward  the  Kong  in<ii:::t:*iiis.  The  whole  coast 
s'lf.h  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  com-  from  long.  7^  ^V.  to  S'  £.  goes  under  iLe  name 
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of  Gainea,  and  also  of  the  Slave  Coast,  of  wbicli  beyond  its  first  elements.  The  Daliomans  fab- 
Dahoinej  forms  the  portion  lying  between  ricate  cotton  cloth,  pottery,  mats,  and  trinkets, 
the  rivers  Volta  and  Niger.  This  gives  it  an  beside  spears,  swords,  daggers,  clubs,  and  rudo 
extent  of  about  180  m.  in  length,  by  200  in  agricultural  tools.  Their  money  consists  of  cow- 
width.  At  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen-  ry  shells,  of  which  it  takes  over  2,000  to  repre- 
tary  the  coast  was  divided  between  the  king-  sent  one  dollar.  The  king^s  revenue  consists  of 
doms  of  Dahomey  and  Whydah,  the  first  war-  gifts,  annually  presented  at  a  festival,  a  tax  on 
like,  the  other  effeminate.  As  a  consequence,  various  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  sole  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Whydah  was  ab-  wives.  In  other  respects  the  Dahomans  are 
sorbed  in  1727  by  Dahomey,  and  now  forms  subjected  to  the  most  ferocious  despotism  of 
part  of  its  limits.  Thecountry  bordering  on  the  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  life  of 
coast  consists  of  a  plain  of  extraordinary  fertil-  every  man  except  that  of  the  prime  minister,  and 
ity,  whence  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  the  persons  of  all  females,  belong  to  the  king. 
to  a  distance  of  200  m.  inland.  The  soil  is  a  Once  a  year  the  women  are  required  to  appear, 
reddish  loam,  without  rocks.    No  river  of  im-  that  the  monarch  may  make  his  selection.    Ho 

Sortance  is  found  on  the  seaboard.  Fertility  retains  a  large  number  for  himself,  and  distrib- 
epends  on  the  periodical  rains,  which  are  co-  utes  the  rest  as  wives  to  his  subjects,  who  are 
pious  and  usually  accompanied  by  tornadoes.  By  required  to  pay  for  them  and  be  satisfied  with  his 
reason  of  the  position  of  this  country  between  selection.  The  king  is  regarded  as  a  fetich  or 
lat  C°  and  10°  N.,  every  variety  of  vegetable  deity.  Doubtlessthisbelief  hasmuch  todowith 
product  may  be  cultivated.  Cotton,  sugar,  in-  the  sanguinary  customs  which  prevail  at  his 
digo,  palms,  spices,  tobacco,  grains,  and  fruits  court  Even  the  highest  oflScers  prostrate  them- 
flourish.  The  banana,  plantain,  and  cassado,  selves  in  the  dust  when  they  approach  him.  As 
pineapples,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  he  claims  to  be  sovereign  over  life  and  death, 
tropical  fruits,  are  abundant  Among  the  vege-  his  residence  is  paved  with  liuman  skulls.  Ev- 
tablo  productions  peculiar  to  tlie  country  are  a  ery  year  he  holds  a  festival  in  which  human  sac- 
variety  of  millet,  or  Guinea  corn,  a  legume  call-  rinces  are  offered,  and  persons  are  slain  on  the 
ed  caiatances,  or  pea-beans,  and  a  species  of  graves  of  his  ancestors  in  order  that  their  spirits 
vegetable  called  ground  beans,  as  also  a  berry  may  bathe  in  the  blood.  Tiie  sacrifice  is  of  tho 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  turning  bitters  and  nature  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Faith  is  placed 
acids  sweet.  Witii  all  these  advantages,  little  in  cliarms  and  amulets.  A  serpent  is  regarded 
is  produced  for  exi)ort.  Yams  and  maize  are  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Whydah,  and  a  tiger  of 
grown  by  tlio'  natives  for  consumption,  with  a  Dahomey.  The  notion  of  a  future  state  is  that 
moderate  quantity  of  palm  oil  for  the  coast  tra-  each  person  shall  occupy  precisely  the  same  po- 
ders.  Formerly  Dahomey  carried  on  a  large  sition  he  did  on  earth.  Tho  only  visible  objects 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  ferocious  liabits  engen-  of  worship,  at  least  on  tho  coast,  are  a  reptilo 
dered  by  that  trade  are  still  a  characteristic  of  which  tlioy  call  Dabooek,  which  has  its  temples 
the  ])eople.  Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  buflEalo,  and  priests,  and  certain  idols  of  clay,  to  which 
wild  sheep,  and  goats  are  plentiful,  as  are  boas  tho  women  offer  worship.  Snelgrave,  who 
and  other  serpents.  Trees  grow  along  the  river  spent  some  time  among  this  people,  thinks 
courses  to  an  enormous  size,  it  being  not  uncom-  they  have  a  vogue  belief  in  a  supreme,  invis- 
mon  to  see  a  canoe  formed  from  a  single  trunk  ibio  deity,  of  whom  idols  are  but  the  symbol, 
capable  of  holding  70  to  100  persons.  The  Next  to  the  prime  minister,  called  the  tame- 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  The  climate  on  tho  gari^  ranks  tho  grand  master  of  tho  ceremonies 
whole  is  not  unfavorable  to  health.  A  breeze  {mayhoo\  who  joins  tho  premier  in  select- 
called  the  harmattan  blows  for  3  months  in  the  ing  a  new  sovereign  among  tlie  children  of 
year,  and  tends  mncli  to  purify  tho  air.  Abomey,  the  deceased  monarch.  The  other  ofiicers  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  country,  is  situated  in  lat.  state  are  the  ngaoo^  commander-in-chief^  hav- 
7®  59'  N.,  Ion.  1°  20'  E.  Whydah,  oftener  called  ing  under  him  3  generals  called  tho  possoo^  eo- 
Griwhee,  is  tho  port  of  Dahomey.  A  route  of  hinoo^  and  fasapah;  next  in  rank  is  the  viceroy 
about  100  m.  passes  through  Favies  and  Toro  to  of  Whydah,  entitled  tho  ivogan,  and  next  tho  su- 
Abomey,  tho  intennediato  stations  being  Gle-  perintendent  of  the  king's  household,  styled  the 
gouch,  where  the  French,  English,  and  Portu-  yaoo.  Provinces,  cities,  and  villages  are  gov- 
gnese  have  fortified  trading  ports ;  next  Sa-  erned  by  officers  called  kabashirs,  who  pay  an 
byeh,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Whydah,  annual  tribute,  collected  from  the  heads  of  fam- 
^d  yet  the  residence  of  a  Dahoman  viceroy ;  ilies.  Polygamy  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  further  on  is  Ardrah,  or  Aradah-Kassy,  the  king  having  3,000  to  5,000  wives;  great  men 
"where  the  roads  from  Jakyn,  Epeh,  and  Porto  have  from  200  or  300  downward,  in  proportion 
Novo  on  the  coast,  join  the  main  road  to  Abo-  to  their  wealth;  while  most  of  the  people  can 
mey.  The  villages  are  largo  and  numerous,  but  afford  but  one.  Tho  Dahoman  language  is  an 
many  ruined  sites  testify  to  tho  ravages  of  war.  idiom  of  that  spoken  along  the  w^holo  Guinea 
Houses  are  built  of  adobe,  covered  with  straw,  coast  It  has  no  written  character,  although 
and  usually  have  attached  a  small  slip  of  gar-  the  Ardrah  dialect  has  a  symbol  alphabet  A 
den.  Two  field  crops  are  grown  annually,  tho  curious  feature  of  Dahoman  life  is  that  th<* 
time  of  sowing  being  the  vernal  and  autumnal  members  of  the  king's  harem  form  his  body 
equinozoiii.    Agriculture  has  advanced  but  littlo  guard,  and  are  regularly  disciplined  as  soldiers* 
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They  number  3,000  to  5,000,  and  form,  in  all  pcdunolo.  The  florets  or  petals  arc  nnxneroiu^Dflr- 

respects,  a  portion  of  the  army.    In  time  of  row,  white-tipped  with  a  slight  stain  of  crimson, 

peace  his  total  military  force,  male  and  female,  in  a  single  row  around  the  central  florets  of  the 

19  about  17,000,  and  in  time  of  w^ar  24,000.  disk.     In  this  form  it  is  called  single,  but  bj 

They  flght  with  great  ferocity.    Apart  from  cultivation  it  has  become  very  double  or  multi- 

their  disregard  of  shedding  blood,  the  man-  plex,  and  has  run  into  many  curious  and  beauti- 

ners  of  the  Dahomaus  are  mild.     Tliey  have  ful  varieties.    Of  these  the  hen  and  chickens 

a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  but  are  is  the  most  singular,  where  the  main  flower 

indolent,  and  place  much  of  their  happiness  heads  ore  surrounded  by  several  smaller  flower 

in  eating  and  sleeping.    Tlie  dress  of  the  men  heads.    Beside  this,  w^hich  is  known  as  the 

consists  of  trousers  of  native  calico,  and  on  high  prolifera,  the  older  sorts  were  tlie  large  double 

occasions  a  jacket  without  slceve^s  the  head  and  the  double  quilled,  the  latter  a  deep  rich 

being  covered  and  the  feet  bare.    The  female  cos-  crimson,  with  globular  heads,  and  mostly  culti- 

tume  is  a  robe  or  wrapper  of  cloth,  with  brace-  vated  as  a  pot  plant.   Of  lat«  years  considerable 

lets  of  beads  and  shells  on  the  neck,  wrists,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  raising  new  sorts, 

ankles,  rings  on  the  fingers,  and  pendants  in  and  the  catalogues  enumerate  choice  varieties 

the  ears.    Oliildrcn  are  nursed  3  years,  and  cir-  of  white,  blush,  rose  color,  striped,  and  other 

cumcision  is  practised.     Tattooing  is  occasional-  diversities  of  hues.     Division  of   the  plants^ 

ly  performed  as  an  embellishment.    The  Daho-  which  make  numerous  offsets,  is  an  easy  and 

mans  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Ardrahs,  and  practicable  mode  of  propagation, 
are  distinguishable  from  their  neighbors  by  a        DAKEIj,  El,  or  £l  Dakleh,  the   western 

darker  complexion.    They  are,  in  general,  of  oasis  of  upper  Egypt,  28  m.  long  by  15  m.  wide, 

medium  height^  and  w«ll  proportioned. — Daho-  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  prolific  in  dates,  olives, 

mey  first  became  of  im|>ortance  in  the  eyes  of  and  other  fruits.    It  contains  several  ruined 

Europeans  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen-  towns,  a  remarkable  temple,  and  a  number  of 

tury,  when  the  king  was  named  Trudo.    This  sinoU  villages,  the  principd  of  which  are  El 

sovereign  conquered  the  strip  of  country  lying  Kasr  and  Kalamoon.  Pop.  estimated  at  between 

l>etwcen  him  and  the  sea,  and  opened  a  trade  6,000  and  7,000. 

with  the  Europeans.    He  had  fre<iuent  quarrels        DAL AYUAO,  Nicolas,  composer  of  Lfn  druz 

with  them,  an<l  finally  destroyed  the  French,  petitu  SavoyanU^  and  of  many  other   French 

English,  and  Portujruese  factories  at  Xavior  in  operas,  born  June  13,  1763,  died  in  Paris,  Nov. 

Ardrah,  beside  hanging  Mr.  Testefole,  the  Eng-  2y,  1809.     He  first  became  known  to  fame  by 

lish  governor.    Trudo  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  composition  performed  at  a  freemason  festival 

Bossa  Ahadco,  whoso  first  act  of  sovereignty  given  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  to  put  to  death  every  person  of  the  name        DALBERG,  or  Dalburg,  a  noble  family  of 

of  Bossa  within  his  dominions,  as  a  punishment  Germany,  mentioned  as  early  as  969,  and  so  much 

for  their  presumption  in  bearing  the  same  name  respected  that  at  each  imperial  coronation  the 

as  the  king.     lie  died  in  1774,  and  was  follow-  herald  was  required  to  proclaim  :  '^  Is  there  do 

e<l  by  a  succession  of  savage  rulers,  who  engaged  Dalberg  present?"  whereupon  the  member  of 

in  shocking  atrocities  to  supply  the  slave  trade,  the  family  who  happened  to  be  present  stepped 

Since  tlio  suppression  of  that  traffic,  Dahomey  forward  and  was  knighted  by  the   emperor, 

has  sunk  in  importance.     Wars  with  the  adjoin-  Among  its  most  distinguished  members  are: 

ing  states  have  l>ecn  attended  with  varying  sue-  I.  Joiiantt,  bishop  of  Worms,  bom  in  1445,  died 

cess.     Not  long  since  the  Eyeos  or  Ayohs  ob-  in  1503,  an  active  and  able  patron  of  literature 

tained  the  ma-^tery  over  the  Daliomans,  and  and  science.    II.  Wolfgang  II EninEirr,  bom  in 

compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.     It  is  said  tlie  1749,  died  Sept.  28,  1806,  the  friend  of  Schiller, 

Dahomans  have  once  more  gained  the  ascenden-  and  a  zealous  patron  of  the  German  drama.  At 

oy ;  also  that  the  present  king  has  put  a  stop  to  the  time  of  his  death  ho  was  state  minister  in 

human  sacrifices.  Baden.    III.  Emmekicii  Joseph,  duke  and  peer 

DAIRY.    See  Butter,  Cattle,  Cheese.  of  Franco,  son  of  the  former,  bom  at  Mentz, 

DAIS,  a  raised  floor  at  the  ui)pcr  end  of  an-  May  30,  1773,  died  April  27,  1833.     lie  offici- 

cient  dining  hall:*,  where  the  principal  persons  sat  ated  as  ambassador  of  Baden  in  Paris,  where 

at  table.  The  term  also  designated  a  seat  with  a  ho  became  a  favorite  of  Tallovrand  and  one  of 

canopy  over  it  for  those  who  sat  at  this  table,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Napoleon.   Naturalized 

The  same  name  is  applied  in  sonic  monarchies  to  in  France  in  1810,  he  exerted  himself  in  1814 

the  canopy  wliich  hangs  over  the  throne,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 

at  Ronio  the  poi>e  is  borne  beneath  a  dais  in  po-  attended,  as  French   plcnipotentiarj-,  the  con- 

lemnities  which  require  him  to   traverse  tho  gress  of  Vienna;  af^er  the  2d  restoration  he 

streets  and  public  ])laccs.  was  a  minister  of  state.     IV.  Johann  Friu>- 

DAISY,  or  Day's  Eye  (W//> ;)fr*?w WW,  Linn.),  Kirn  Ilroo,  born  May  10,  170O,  died  in  July, 

alittleiKTenuialplant,  native  of  Europe,  and  bet-  1803,  filled  high  functions  in  the  Roman  Cath- 

ter  known  in  its  varieties  than  as  a  species.     It  olic  church,  at  Treves, Wonns,  and  Spire,  wrote 

was  fonnerly  employed  for  edgings  to  borders,  on  antiquities  and  music,  and  was  himself  a 

and  patches  set  in  the  turf  of  lawns  frequently  composer.     V.  Karl  Tiieodor  Axton  Maria, 

mown  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance.   In  a  the  last  archbishop  elector  of  Mentz,  and  areh- 

wild  state,  the  dower  is  borne  upon  a  long  slender  chancellor  of  tho  German  empire,  bom  at  llen»- 
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lieim,  Feb.  8,  1744,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Feb.  10,  "  Historical  Aooonnt  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
1817.  He  studied  at  GOttingen  and  Heidel-  pal  Ohurcb  in  South  Carolina.'' 
berg,  and  in  1772  became  administrator  of  the  DALE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  ALa.,  bordering  on  Fla. ; 
territory  of  Erfart,  which  then  belonged  to  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,846,  of 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  soon  rose  to  a  high  whom  721  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly 
position  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  mostly  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  soil 
and  on  July  25, 1802,  became  archbishop  elector  is  sandy  and  unproductive.  In  1850  it  yielded 
of  Mentz.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  ter-  2,158  bales  of  cotton,  182,896  bushels  of  corn, 
ritory  of  Mentz  was  secularized,  the  dioceses  and  69,408  of  sweet  potatoes.  Number  of  pu- 
of  Ratisbon,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Wetzlar  were  pils  in  the  public  schools,  190.  Capital,  Newton, 
assigned  to  Dalberg.  In  1806,  when  the  empire  DALE,  David,  the  originator  of  the  Lanark 
was  dissolved.  Napoleon  made  him  prince  pri-  mills,  Scotland,  born  at  Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  in 
mate  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  and  grand  1789,  died  in  1806.  He  was  at  first  a  journey- 
duke  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  After  1813  he  man  weaver,  and  afterward  became  a  great  cot- 
lost  all  his  territories,  only  retaining  the  archi-  ton  manufacturer,  at  first  in  conjunction  with 
episcopal  dignity.  His  Grundidtze  der  jEBthetik  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  and  then  on  his  own 
(Frankfort,  1791)  was  much  esteemed  in  its  account.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  care  which 
time.  he  took  to  provide  teachers  and  the  means  of 
DALBY,  Isaac,  an  English  mathematician,  mentid  instruction  for  the  thousands  of  people, 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1744^  died  Oct.  14,  old  and  young,  to  whom  he  gave  employment 
1824.  He  was  Intended  by  his  friends  for  a  at  his  works.  He  is  described  as  *^one  of  the 
doth  worker,  but,  laboring  by  the  aid  of  a  few  most  benevolent  men  of  the  last  century."  His 
mathematical  books  to  nt  himself  to  be  an  daughter  was  married  to  Robert  Owen, 
usher,  was  employed  in  that  capacity.  Groingto  DALE,  Richard,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S. 
London  in  1772,  and  being  appointed  to  teach  navy,  born  near  Norfolk,  Ya.,  Nov.  6, 1756,  died 
arithmetic  in  Archbishop  Tenison^s  grammar  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  26, 1826.  He  oommenc- 
Bohool,  he  became  known  to  many  men  of  sci-  ed  his  career  in  the  merchant  service  at  the 
ence,  and  was  employed  in  making  astronomical  age  of  12,  and  made  several  voyages  between 
observations  in  a  building  erected  for  philosoph-  Virginia  and  Liverpool.  When  the  revolntion- 
ical  purposes  by  Topham  Beauderk.  When  ary  struggle  commenced,  Virginia,  in  common 
this  establishment  was  broken  up,  after  being  with  several  of  the  maritime  colonies,  organ- 
employed  in  various  other  situations  of  a  similar  ized  a  marine  of  its  own,  composed  of  small 
nature,  he  became  mathematical  master  of  the  vessels,  which  were  employed  in  the  bays  and 
naval  school  at  Chelsea.  In  1787  he  acted  as  an  rivers,  and  on  board  one  of  these  Dale  was  ap- 
assistant  to  Glen.  Roy  in  taking  the  trigonometric  pointed  a  lieutenant,  in  the  early  part  of  1776. 
observations  for  connecting  the  meridians  of  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  soon  after 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  for  2  years  was  occu-  by  a  tender  to  an  English  frigate,  and  was  thrown 

£ied  in  extending  the  triangulations  through  into  a  prison  ship  at  No^olk.  Here  he  was 
lent  and  Sussex  to  the  coast  opposite  France,  surrounded  l)y  royalists,  among  whom  were 
Qen.  Roy  died  in  1790,  and  the  next  year  Dalby  many  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  who  at  once  set 
was  engaged  together  with  Col.  Williams  and  about  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of  the  mother 
Capt  Mudge  to  continue  the  survey  of  England,  country,  and  he  was  finally  induced  to  embark 
They  began  their  operations  by  remeasuring  the  in  a  cruiser  against  the  vessels  of  the  state, 
original  base  line,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  under  Hostilities  were  now  very  active,  and  the  vessel 
their  care  the  triangulation  was  extended  to  the  in  which  he  was  serving  soon  engaged  an  Ameri- 
Land's  End.  On  the  formation  of  the  military  con  flotilla,  from  which  she  was  compelled  to 
college  at  Wycombe,  Dalby  was  appointed  pro-  run  after  a  heavy  loss.  Dale  received  a  wound 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  senior  department  in  this  affair,  with  which  he  was  confined  sev- 
DALCHO,  Frederic,  an  American  physician  eral  weeks  at  Norfolk,  during  which  time  he 
and  clergyman,  bom  in  London  in  1770,  died  formed  a  resolution,  as  he  said,  *^  never  again 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  24, 1886.  Hb  father,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  bullets  of  his 
a  Pole,  retired  to  England  on  a  pension  after  own  coantrymen."  In  after  life,  he  always 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  Hanover,  spoke  with  perfect  candor  and  sincerity  of  the 
On  his  death,  his  son  was  invited  by  an  uncle  to  great  error  which  he  had  committed  by  his  mo- 
Maryland,  and  received  an  excellent  education  mentary  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  his  coun« 
in  Baltimore.  He  studied  medicine  and  natural  try.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
Bcienoe.  and  became  a  practitioner  in  Charleston,  pendence,  we  find  Dale  a  midshipman  in  the 
where  ne  was  active  in  establishing  the  botanio  brig  Lexington,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
garden.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  John  Barry,  in  which  vessel  he  served  actively, 
theological  studies,  became  lay  reader  in  St.  under  different  commanders,  until  the  autumn 
PauPs  church,  Colleton,  in  1814,  and  having  re-  of  1777,  when  she  was  captured  upon  the  coas^ 
oeived  priest's  orders  was  elected  assistant  min-  of  France  by  the  English  cutter  Alert  of  10 
ister  of  St.  Michael's  church,  Charleston,  in  guns,  afler  a  very  close  and  severe  action.  Sh^ 
1819,  in  which  position  he  remained  till  his  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry 
death.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Evi-  Johnston.  The  Alert  took  her  prize  into  Ply- 
denee  of  the  Divinity  of  oar  Saviour,''  and  a  month,  and  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  oon* 
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finement  in  Mill  prison,  upon  a  chariire  of  high  to  do.  Tlie  Tripolitan  admira],  "with  two  of  bis 
treason,  wliere  they  remained  until  Feb.  1778,  cruisers,  was  blockaded  by  odo  of  our  fri(rit«9 
when  most  of  the  officers  and  several  of  the  in  Gibraltar,  while  the  rest  of  the  squmiroa 
men  escaped.  Dale  found  liis  way  to  London,  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean.  A  severe 
wliere  lie  was  recaptured,  and  immediately  car-  action  occurred  between  the  brip  Entcri.ri^, 
ried  back  to  Mill  prison.  Here  lie  was  held  a  Lieut.  Comdt.  Sterrett,  and  a  Tripolitan  of  e*iijal 
year  longer,  subjected  to  the  most  unfeeling  and  force,  in  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to  s!ir- 
insulting  treatment,  when  he  escaped  a  second  render;  but  as  there  was  no  legal  authority  ta 
time,  in  the  disguise  of  a  British  naval  officer,  detain  her,  she  was  liberated.  Altliougli  the 
The  manner  in  which  ho  obtained  his  disguise  commodore  was  so  fettered  by  his  insiructirms 
and  other  facilities,  he  always  refused  to  dis-  that  no  serious  enterprise  could  be  attemptt-d, 
close,  lie  succeeded  in  reaching  France,  and  his  vigilance  was  so  great  that  the  TriiH^litaus 
h&4tening  to  L'Orient  joined  a  force  then  equip-  made  no  capture  during  his  command.  In 
pingunder  the  celebrated  John  PaulJones.  lie  April,  1802,  ho  returned  to  the  United  Stale?!, 
was  now  about  23,  and  after  serving  for  some  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  resigned  hij 
months  as  master's  mate,  Jones,  discovering  that  commission,  and  was  never  again  in  service, 
he  was  an  accomplished  seaman,  made  him  first  DALE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  colonial  magistrate 
lieutenant  of  his  own  sliip,  the  Bon  Ilomme  sent  from  England  to  Virginia  as  high  marshal 
Richard.  On  Aug.  15,  1779,  the  squadron  sail-  in  1609,  and  again  in  1611,  with  300  colonists, 
ed  from  Groix,  and  on  Sept.  19  the  memorable  supplies,  and  new  laws.  The  town  of  Henrico, 
battle  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  on  James  river,  was  founded  by  him,  and  that 
Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  50  guns,  took  place  off  of  the  Appomattox  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  i^e 
Flam  borough  head.  Dale  distinguished  himself  river  of  that  name  taken.  He  remained  in  the 
liighly  in  the  battle,  and  received  a  severe  colony,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs 
wound  by  a  splinter,  with  which  he  was  laid  after  being  sui)erseded  by  Sir  Thomas  Oates  in 
up  for  some  time.  The  Bon  Ilommo  Richard  1611,  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  England 
was  so  completely  cut  to  pieces,  that  she  sank  in  1614,  again  assumed  the  chief  command.  He 
soon  after  the  engagement.  The  rest  of  the  went  himself  to  England  in  1616,  and  afterw:inl 
squadron  put  into  the  Texel,  Jones  having  shift;-  to  the  East  Indies,  and  there  died, 
ed  his  flag  to  the  Alliance,  and  afterward  to  the  DALECARLI A,  or  Dalakxe,  an  ancient 
Ariel,  in  both  of  which  ships  Dale  still  served  as  province  of  Sweden,  celebrated  in  Swedish  hi-^ 
first  lieutenant.  On  Feb.  18, 1781,  ho  arrived  at  tory  for  its  noble  struggles  in  behalf  of  national 
Philadelphia,  and  was  regularly  jmt  on  the  li.st  independence,  and  for  tlie  braverv,  pnibity,  and 
of  lieutenants  in  the  navy.  lie  now  parted  from  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  amon^ 
Paul  Jones,  witli  whom  he  had  served  nearly  2  the  mountains  of  Daleciirlia  that  Gustavus  Vasa 
years,  and  in  June  following  joined  the  Truni-  took  refuge  from  the  Danish  king  Christian  II., 
bull,  28,  Capt.  Nicholson,  which  about  2  months  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Dalecarlians  ho  was  first 
afterward  was  captured  off  the  Delaware,  after  a  enabled  to  make  head  as^inst  Denmark.  Dale- 
very  severe  action,  by  the  Iris,  32,  and  Monk,  1 8.  carlia  is  now  comprised  in  the  province  of  Falun. 
Dale  was  wounded  in  this  action,  making  his  3d  The  3d  srm  of  the  present  king  of  Sweden  bears 
wound  and  the  4th  time  he  had  been  captured  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalecarlia. 
during  the  war.  lie  was  taken  to  Xew  York,  DAL-ELF  (Dal  river),  the  principal  river  of 
and  exchanged  in  the  following  November,  when  Dalecarlia,  Sweden,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
ho  receive*!  a  furlough,  and  w.ts  enii)loyed  in  Ostcr  and  Wester  Dal.  It  flows  successively  S. 
lettiTs  of  marque  and  the  merchant  service  un-  E.  and  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  250  ni.  from  the 
til  the  dose  of  the  war.  Under  the  law  of  source  of  the  Oster  Dal,  during  which  it  passes 
1794,  he  was  api)ointed  a  captain  in  the  navy,  through  a  number  of  lakes,  and  fonns  several 
and  ordered  to  superintend  the  construction  cataracts,  it  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
of  one  of  6  frigates,  which  were  directed  to  l>o  Except  near  its  mouth,  it  is  only  navigable  lur 
built  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Algiers.     An  rafts. 

arrangement  with  that  regency  was  made,  how-  DALGARNO,  Geokce,  a  British  philologist, 

ever,  in  consequence*  of  M'hich  the  building  of  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1627,  died  at  Oxford, 

the  ships  was  suspended,  and  Dale  was  again  Aug.  28,  1687.    lie  was  educated  in  the  uui- 

placed  on  furlough.     With  the  exception  of  a  versity  of  Aberdeen,  and  taught  for  about  ao 

short  cruise  in  the  shxip  Ganges,  during  our  years  a  grammar  school  at  Oxford.     In  1661  he 

diflSculty  with  France,  he  was  not  again  in  the  published  a  work  entitled  Ars  iSitjnorum.  rulyo 

jmblic  service  until  1801,  when  he  was  appoint-  Character  I'nirrrMlis  et  Limjua  Philotijthica, 

ed  to  the  command  of  a  squadrr)n  of  3  frigates  This  was  the  basis  of  Bi>hop  Wilkins's  ''Essay 

and  a  brig,  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  toward  a  Real  Character."  The  work,  however, 

consequence  of  hostilities  with  Tripoli,  although  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  modern  times  is 

war  did  not  actually  exist.     His  llat?  shij)  dur-  his  'M)iilascah>cophus,  or  the  IVaf  and  Damb 

ing  this  command  w'as  the  PresiiU-nt,  44,  Cajit.  Man's  Tutor,"  which  appearetl  in  DI^O.     This 

James  Rirron.     This  was  an  exceedingly  well  work  contains  so  fully  the  principles  of  dt-af  mute 

appointed  squadron, but  our  policy  at  thai  time  iiisi ruction,  though  de<lu<ed  from  theory  only, 

with  regard  to  the  Barbary  states  was  so  uni-  that  it  would  not  bo  seriously  defective  as  a 

formly  timid,  that  there  was  but  little  for  it  handbook  for  the  teacher  at  the  present  day. 
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He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  two-handed  sected  by  Alabama  river,  which  is  joined  with- 

alphabet.    His  works  were  reprinted  bj  the  in  the  county  by  the  navigable  river  Cahawba 

Maitland  club  (1  vol.  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1834).  and  several  smaller  streams;   area,  about  890 

DALGAS,  UABL  Frkdrik  Isak,  a  Danish  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,727,  of  whom  22,258 
scientific  agriculturist,  born  at  Fredcricia  in  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a 
1787.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1808  highly  productive  soil,  skilfully  and  extensively 
was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  go  cultivated.  The  surface  rock  is  rotten  lime- 
abroad  to  study  new  modes  of  agriculture,  and  stone.  Good  water  was  formerly  scarce  in 
particularly  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Return-  many  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  deficiency 
ing  in  1810,  he  began  to  cultivate  a  farm,  prac-  has  lately  been  supplied  by  a  number  of  Artesian 
Using  with  his  own  hand  the  agricultural  prin-  wells,  from  200  to  900  feet  in  depth.  The  staple 
ciples  he  at  the  same  time  promulgated  with  productions  are  cotton  and  Indian  corn,  and  the 
his  pen.  harvest  of  1850  amounted  to  35,275  bales  of 

DALIIOUSIE,  James  Andrew  Broux  Ram-  cotton  (the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
BAT,  marquis  of,  a  British  statesman,  born  April  one  county  of  the  United  States,  except  Tnsca- 
22,  1812.  The  earl  of  Dalhousie,  liis  father,  loosa  co.,  Ala.),  1,267,011  bushels  of  Indian 
officiated  for  a  time  as  governor  of  Canada,  corn,  227,298  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  106,525  of 
The  present  marquis  was  educated  at  Harrow  oats.  Tiiere  were  45  churches,  and  1,773  pupils 
and  Oxford,  entered  the  liouse  of  commons  in  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Cahawba. 
1837asmemberforIIaddingtonshire,  andon  the  The  Alabama  and  Mississippi  railroad  passes 
death  of  his  father  (March  21, 1838)  took  his  seat  through  the  co.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drain- 
in  the  house  of  lords.  In  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel  ed  by  the  forks  of  Trinity  river ;  area,  900  sq. 
made  him  vice-president,  and  in  1844  president  m.  ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,738,  of  whom  502  were 
of  the  board  of  trade.  On  the  accession  of  the  slaves.  Most  of  the  land  is  fertile,  well  watered, 
whigs  to  office  in  1846,  he  was  requested  to  and  plentifully  supplied  with  timber.  The  soil 
retain  his  position.  In  Nov.  1847,  he  went  to  is  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  grain,  and 
India  as  Lord  Hardinge's  successor  in  the  post  wheat,  and  in  1850  yielded  44  bales  of  cotton, 
ofgovernor-general,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  94,870  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  35,520  lbs. 
Jan.  12,  1848.  On  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  of  butter.  The  county  contained  1  church  and 
the  various  Sikh  chieftains  who  had  been  kept  1  newspaper  office,  and  the  public  schools  num- 
in  check  by  his  vigorous  rule  broke  out  into  bered  170  pupils.  Capital,  Dallas.  III.  A  cen- 
hostilities.  Lord  Hardinge  had  been  compelled  tral  co.  of  Ark.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Washita, 
to  march  against  them,  and  had  vanquished  and  E,  by  Saline  river ;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. ; 
them  in  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,  pop.  in  1854,  5,894,  of  whom  2,526  were  slaves. 
On  tlie  breach  of  the  treaty  then  concluded,  and  The  Washita  is  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
new  risings  in  Mooltan,  where  several  British  course  for  boats  of  light  draught.  The  soil  is 
were  massacred,  Lord  Dalhousie  invaded  north-  generally  productive,  and  the  surface  level  or 
western  India,  and  having  subjugated  the  Pun-  moderately  uneven.  Indian  corn  and  cotton  are 
jaub,  annexed  it  permanently  to  the  British  the  staples.  In  1854  there  were  raised  here 
empire.  It  was  also  under  his  administration,  5,343  bales  of  cotton,  212,809  bushels  of  Indian 
in  1862,  that  Pegu  was  annexed.  Several  mi-  corn,  15,304  of  oats,  and  4,574  of  wheat.  The 
nor  annexations  also  took  place,  and  the  close  public  schools  in  1850  numbered  194  pupils, 
of  his  official  Indian  career  was  marked  by  the  beside  which  there  were  124  attending  other 
annexation  of  Oude.  The  effects  of  the  climate  schools  and  academies.  Capital,  Princeton.  IV. 
having  destroyed  his  health.  Lord  Dalhousie  re-  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  Niangna 
signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning  in  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Osage,  and  drained  by 
!March,  1856.  On  her  voyage  home  Lady  Dal-  several  small  streams ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
housie  had  already  died  (May  4,  1853).  He  in  1856, 4,620,  of  whom  96  were  slaves.  Water 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis  in  1849;  power  is  abundant  and  valuable,  and  in  several 
appointed  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  on  the  places  there  are  excellent  springs  of  limestone 
death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1852  ;  and  water.  There  are  no  great  elevations  in  the 
rewarded  in  1856  with  a  life  pension  of  £5,000  county,  and  most  of  tlie  surface  is  occupied  by 
by  the  East  India  company,  which  he  resigned,  prairies  and  forests.  The  soil  is  good,  but  bet- 
however,  in  favor  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Se-  ter  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
poy  rebellion  of  1857.  grain.    Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  live  stock 

DALIN,  Olof,  a  Swedish  author,  born  in  are  the  staples.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

1708,  died  in  1763,    His  poetry,  although  pop-  187,580  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,858  of  wheat, 

nlar  at  the  time  of  its  api)earance,  is  now  but  and  65,795  of  oats.    There  were  375  pupils  in 

little  read  in  Sweden;  but  his  historical  works  the  public  schools*    Capital,   Buffalo.    V.  A 

are  still  highly  esteemed.     His  most  extensive  central  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Raccoon  river 

work, /S'ceaWifces  Aw^oriaC*  History  of  Sweden"),  and  Beaver  creek;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

appeared  in  Stockholm,  in  4  vols.,  1747-62,  1856,3,991.    The  soil  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 

and  a  German  translation  was  published  at  Wis-  quality,  but  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 

mar,  1756-'63.  land  is  under  cultivation.    In  1856  it  produced 

DALLAS,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  4,864  bushels  of  wheat,  2,658  of  oats,  58,945  of 

the  United  States.   I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  inter-  Indian  corn,  8,830  of  potatoes,  19,666  lbs.  of 
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bnttor,  and  5,256  of  wool.  Capital,  Adell.  VI.  presidency  he  received  the  appointment  of 
A  new  county  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  It  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  diittrict 
b  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  lield  without 
DALLAS,  Alexandeb  James,  an  American  interruption  until  he  was  called  to  the  head  of 
statesman,  born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Jime  the  treasury  department.  In  May,  18l;i,  Al- 
21,  1759,  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1817.  bert  Gallatin,  who  had  been  secretary  «jf  the 
Ilis  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  a  native  treasury  from  early  in  1802,  wa.s  sent  on  asfie- 
of  Scotland,  who  had  amassed  a  handsome  for-  cial  peace  mission  to  Russia;  and  at  the  time,  it 
tune  in  Jamaica.  With  the  double  purpose  of  being  thought  that  Ids  absence  would  !»«■  but 
regaining  his  health  and  of  bestowing  the  proper  temporary,  no  successor  was  named.  The  du- 
care  upon  the  education  of  his  children,  he  re-  ties  of  the  office  were  placed  under  the  char;;e 
turned  to  Edinburgh  while  the  subject  of  this  of  Mr.  Jones,  then  secretary  of  the  navy,  who 
notice  was  still  young.  The  latter  was  placed  after  some  months^  experience  found  it  im- 
at  school  in  London,  where  he  remuined  until  possible  to  do  justice  to  Uiem.  In  the  win- 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  soon  ter  of  181 3-' 14,  it  becoming  evident  to  Mr. 
after.  lie  now  became  a  student  of  law  at  the  Madiion  that  Mr.  Gallutin  would  not  fsooa 
Temple,  but  was  subsequently  induced  to  accept  return  to  the  country,  ho  resolved  upon  look- 
a  position  in  a  mercantile  house.  Circumstances,  ing  for  a  successor  to  him  in  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
however,  afterward  led  him  to  abandon  this,  and  Dallas  was  pressed  to  accept  the  office,  not  only 
ho  again  resumed  his  studies.  In  1780  he  was  by  the  administration,  but  by  other  distinguish- 
married,  and  in  the  following  year  ho  deter-  ed  public  men.  William  Pin kney,  the  attorney- 
mined  upon  settling  in  Jamaica.  There  he  re-  general,  having  resigned  in  Feb.  1814,  the 
mained  until  1788,  leaving  in  April  of  that  year  choice  of  these  offices  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
for  tlio  United  States.  On  June  17  hettx>k  the  declined.  While,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Daliad 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  undoubted  republican,  ho  did  not  en- 
Having  established  liimself  in  Philadelphia,  he  tircly  agree  with  the  senators  from  Pennsylvar 
had  designed  entering  immediately  on  the  prac-  niii,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Laycock,  and  it  was 
tice  of  the  law  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  courts  re-  more  than  intimated  that  an  eftbrt  would  be 
quiring  a  residence  of  2  years  in  the  state  be-  made  by  them  to  bring  about  liis  rejection  by 
fore  an  attorney  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  senate  in  case  of  his  nomination.  On  Feb. 
ho  obtained  from  Jonathan  Burrall,  commis-  9,  George  W.  Campbell,  a  senator  from  Tenner 
flioner  for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  commis-  see,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
sary  and  quartennoster's  departments  of  the  From  his  report  to  congress,  Sei)t.  26,  it  ap- 
revolutionary  anny,  a  situation  in  which  ho  peare4  that  the  government  was  almost  threat- 
could  use  to  advantage  the  knowledge  he  had  ened  with  being  brought  to  a  stand  for  tlie  want 
acquired  in  his  brief  mercantile  career  in  Lon-  of  means.  In  March  previously,  congress  had 
don.  On  July  13,  1785,  he  was  admitted  to  autliorized  a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  of  whirh 
practise  in  the  supremo  court  of  Pennsylvania,  $10,000,000  was  advertised  for  in  May;  ainl 
and  subsequently  in  the  U.  S.  courts.  Not  although  contracts  had  been  made  fur  the 
being  fully  employed  by  his  i)rofession,  ho  amount,  $2,000,000  of  it  had  not  been  paid  by 
prepared  his  ''  Reports  of  Cases  ruled  and  ad-  the  parties  contracting.  In  August  the  secn^- 
judged  in  tlie  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  tary  had  further  advertised  for  $6,000,000,  of 
of  Pennsylvania,  before  and  since  the  Kevolu-  which  he  had  been  able  to  negotiate  but  about 
lion,"  of  which  4  volumes  were  published  be-  $2,500,000,  and  even  that  sum  at  a  discount  of 
tween  1790  uud  1807.  These  reports  are  the  20  per  cent.,  with  the  additional  provision  that 
oldest  in  the  United  States  except  Kirby's.  should  the  United  States  disi>osjO  of  any  further 
Lord  Mansfield  is  reported  to  have  said  of  them:  loan  at  a  larger  discount,  the  parties  making 
*^  They  do  credit  to  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  this  purchase  were  to  be  placed  njion  the  s^ime 
reporter ;  they  show  readiness  in  practice,  lib-  footing.  The  report  of  the  secretary  furtlier 
erality  in  principle,  strong  reitson  and  legal  indicated  an  imperative  necessity  of  raiding  for 
learning ;  the  method,  too,  is  clear  and  the  Ian-  the  2  last  (juarters  of  the  year  the  sum  of  $25,- 
puage  plain.''  Considerable  time  was  also  given  000,000,  wiiile  he  estimated  the  actual  revenue 
by  him  to  other  literary  pursuits,  in  the  prepa-  at  ^,800,000.  II av ing  exhausted  the  means  of 
ration  of  numerous  essays  in  the  periodicals  of  borrowing,  and  with  this  deficiency  threatening 
the  day,  and  in  the  editing  of  the  ''  Columbian  him,  it  was  clear  that  more  vigorous  measures 
Magazine,'^  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  17'J0  were  imi)erutively  necessary;  but  Mr.  Camp- 
Pennsylvania  adopted  a  new  constitution,  un-  bell  suggested  no  practical  means  of  removing 
der  which  Gen.  Thomas  Miffiin  was  elected  in  the  difficulty.  His  health  and  spirits  were  bro- 
the  same  ye«ir  its  first  governor.  Mr.  Dallas  ken  down  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his 
was,  Jan.  19,  171*1,  appointed  by  Gov.  Milllin  office,  and  on  Sept.  28  he  resigned.  Such  was 
secretary  of  tlie  commonwealth,  an  office  which  the  position  of  the  treasury  when  Mr.  Dal- 
he  filled  for  several  years.  While  holding  this  las  was  again  pressed  to  accept  office.  S?o 
position  he  prepared  and  published  an  edition  alarming  was  the  crisis,  that  those  who  had  a 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  with  notes.  He  was  few  mouths  before  threatened  to  cause  his  na^ 
an  ardent  republican  and  a  leading  politician,  jection,  were  glad  to  witlidraw  their  objectiona. 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jelferson  to  the  He  was  accordingly  nominated,  Oct.  6,  and  con- 
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finned  the  following  day.  On  Oct.  14,  John  settlement  of  accounts.  6.  After  a  statement 
W.  Eppes,  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  of  showing  a  necessity  for  providing  for  the  4th 
ways  and  means,  addressed  a  communication  to  quarter  of  the  year  the  sum  of  |19,176,391. 
the  secretary,  asking  for  any  suggestions  from  he  proposes  to  meet  this  by  means  of  actual 
him  respecting  any  **  additional  provision  which  revenue,  the  negotiation  of  loans,  and  the  issue 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  of  treasury  notes.  As  early  as  Oct.  24,  a  reso- 
public  credit."  Three  days  after  the  receipt  of  lution  of  the  house  was  passed  in  connnittee  of 
this  communication,  ho  sent  to  that  committee  the  whole,  declaring  it  expedient  to  establish  a 
a  report  which  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  most  national  bank.  In  November  a  long  and  ex- 
remarkable  papers  which  have  emanated  from  cited  discussion  took  place  in  congress  on  the 
tlie  treasury  department.  It  is  distinguished  subject,  opinions  being  conflicting  and  appa- 
alike  by  its  bold  and  manly  tone,  the  clearness  rently  irreconcilable.  On  Nov.  27,  the  secre- 
with  which  tlie  causes  of  existing  evils  are  laid  tary  of  the  treasury  was  applied  to  by  Mr. 
bare,  and  above  all  by  the  confidence  which  Lowndes,  the  chairman  of  tlie  bank  committee 
its  author  displays  in  his  ability  to  grapple  with  of  tlie  house,  to  know  what  would  in  his  opin- 
and  finally  overcome  the  difiiculties  with  which  ion  be  the  effect  of  a  large  issue  of  treasury 
he  had  to  contend.  While  he  recognized  the  notes,  which  should  be  received  in  payment  of 
fiBtct  that  the  most  important  cause  of  diffi-  subscriptions  to  the  bank  stock.  The  same  day 
culty  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  tax-  lie  made  a  reply  in  the  same  prompt  and  fear- 
ation  to  produce  the  revenue  necessary  even  to  less  spirit  as  the  former  report.  "  Whether 
base  a  credit  upon,  he  at  the  same  time  added  :  Mr.  Dallas  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  bank 
"  The  exigencies  of  the  government  require  a  plan,"  says  a  distinguished  historian  of  that 
■apply  of  treasure  for  the  prosecution  of  the  period,  "  his  tone  to  congress,  in  the  face  of  the 
war  beyond  any  amount  which  it  would  be  pol-  country,  and  before  the  world,  w^as  a  stirring 
Itic,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  raise  by  an  appeal  to  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation."  For 
immediate  and  constant  imposition  of  taxes."  a  time  the  national  bank  project  failed  by 
Further,  he  assured  them  that  there  must  be  a  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  dif- 
resort  to  credit,  which  was  too  greatly  impaired  ferent  views  and  plans ;  but  in  the  few  weeks  of 
to  hope  to  obtain  adequate  succor  on  moderate  his  administration,  Mr.  Dallas  had  already  by 
terms.  Hence  it  became  the  object  first  and  last  his  energy  and  ability  greatly  restored  the  pub- 
in  any  practical  scheme  to  reanimate  the  public  lie  credit.  He  negotiated  in  October,  on  favor- 
confidence.  He  then  submits  in  detail  6  propo-  able  terms,  the  loan  which  Mr.  Campbell  had 
flitions,  in  substance  as  follows  :  1.  That  during  failed  in  procuring  in  August;  and  after  much 
the  war  tliere  be  raised  the  sum  of  $21,000,000  discussion,  in  Jan.  1815,  a  bill  chartering  a  na- 
for  the  support  of  government,  principal  and  tional  bank  was  passed,  and  on  the  30th  was 
interest  of  public  debt  created  before  the  war,  returned  by  the  president  with  his  objections, 
interest  on  public  debt  created  or  to  be  created  which  were  to  the  effect  that  from  the  nature 
during  the  war,  payment  of  treasury  notes,  pay-  of  the  plan  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ment  of  debentures,  addition  to  sums  raised  by  ject.  This  bank  was  very  different  from  tho 
loans,  and  for  sinking  and  contingent  funds.  2.  one  proposed  by  the  secretary,  and,  requiring 
The  particular  manner  of  raising  the  amount  so  too  large  an  amount  of  coin,  would  have  had 
required,  by  taxes  and  duties,  is  subjoined.  8.  but  little  influence  on  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
That  a  national  bank  shall  be  incorporated  for  20  government.  Finally,  on  April  10,  1816,  a  bill 
years,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  f  of  which  with  less  objectionable  features,  which  had  pass- 
Bhall  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  the  re-  ed  both  houses,  received  the  signature  of  tho 
mainder  by  corporations  or  individuals ;  that  of  president  and  became  a  law.  The  practical 
the  subscription  of  the  latter  }  shall  be  paid  in  effect  of  Mr.  Dallas^s  administration  of  his  de- 
sold  or  silver,  the  remainder  in  gold  or  silver,  or  partment  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  treasury 
m  6  per  cent,  stock  issued  during  the  war,  or  in  notes,  which  on  his  entering  office  in  Oct.  1814, 
treasury  notes ;  the  subscription  of  the  United  "  none  but  necessitous  creditors,  or  contractors 
States  to  be  paid  in  6  per  cent  stock ;  that  the  in  distress,  or  commissaries,  quartermasters, 
bank  shall  loan  to  the  United  States  $30,000,000,  and  navy  agents,  acting  as  it  were  officially, 
at  6  per  cent.,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  found  seemed  willing  to  accept,"  were  on  Jan.  10  fol- 
mntually  convenient.  Other  provisions  with  lowing  sold  at  par  with  interest  added.  This 
reference  to  the  organization  and  government  of  was  also  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  congress 
the  bank  were  also  added.  4.  That  after  having  had  failed  to  act  with  promptness  and  energy  in 
thus  provided  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  carrying  out  his  recommendations.  Peace,  how- 
interest  upon  every  denomination  of  the  public  ever,  having  been  declared  on  the  ratification 
debt,  for  raising  annually  a  portion  of  the  current  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Feb.  17,  1815,  a  great 
expenses  by  taxation,  for  establishing  a  sink-  change  immediately  took  place  in  the  finances 
ing  fund,  and  for  securing  to  the  public  the  effi-  of  the  country,  rendering  extraordinary  expen- 
cient  agency  of  a  national  bank,  the  only  re-  ditures  and  loans  unnecessary,  except  as  tem- 
maining  object  of  supply  shall  be  accomplished  porary  measures.  In  Nov.  1816,  Mr.  Dallas 
bj  annual  loans,  and  issues  of  treasury  notes,  if  resigned  the  position  which  he  had  held  with 
unexpectedly  such  issues  should  continue  to  be  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
neoeisary  or  expedient.    5.  Contains  a  plan  of  country,  leaving  the  national  finances  in  the 
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most  flourisliing  condition.  When  it  became  being  elected  to  &  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
known  that  he  intended  to  resij^n,  he  was  urged  in  IbSl,  which  he  lield  until  tlie  expirfttioii  of 
to  aUow  his  name  to  he  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  term,  Mareli  3,  1833.  During  tliis  hrii-f 
conjLrress  from  Philadelphia;  but  this  lie  prompt-  occupancy  of  office,  lie  displayed  ability  in  the 
ly  declined,  intending  to  resume  the  practice  of  advocacy  of  the  recharter  of  the  T.  S.  bank, 
his  ]>rofes>i()n.  His  plans  were,  however,  soon  and  of  a  protective  tariff,  as  well  as  of  nther 
frustrated  by  his  death  from  an  attack  of  gout  Important  public  inciL^ures.  I>ecliriing  a  re- 
in the  stomach,  of  24:  hours'  duration.  Various  election,  ho  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Wt*lf  attt-r- 
niarks  of  respect  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  ney -general  of  Permsylvania,  which  office  lie 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  various  held  until  1835.  On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Viui 
courts  of  the  county,  and  by  the  supremo  Buren  to  the  presidency,  he  was,  in  isOT.  a;^ 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  recognized  pointed  minister  to  Russia.  Being  at  h\>  own 
his  "  illustrious  talents  in  professional,  and  em-  retiuest  recalled  in  1839,  and  the  ot!i<'e  of  T.  S. 
inent  virtues  in  j)rivate  life.-'  One  among  his  attorney-general  having  recently  bec«>nKvaciirjt 
j)olitical  oi)ponents  thus  si)oko  of  him  at  that  by  the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  it  was  tirndvr^ 
time :  *'  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  and  a  friend,  to  him  by  the  president,  but  was  declined,  aad 
he  was  c()nfesse<lly  most  amiable  and  excm-  ho  again  resumed  the  i>ractice  of  his  jirufession 
])lary.  But  it  was  by  the  sweet  amenity  of  his  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1844,  Mr.  Dalhu 
disposition,  his  open  hospitality,  and  the  genial  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  demo- 
courtesy  of  his  deportment,  that  ho  conciliated,  cratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  coc- 
even  in  the  worst  times  of  party  contentions,  noction  with  James  K.  Polk  for  president.  The 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  connnunity."  ensuing  canvass^  which  was  conducted  with 
DALI-AS,  Geouok  Mifflin,  an  American  great  spirit  by  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
statesman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1792.  country,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Polk 
He  was  the  2<1  of  3  sons  of  Alexander  James  and  Dallas,  who  received  each  170  out  of  275 
I)allas,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Commodore  A.  J.  electoral  votes  cast.  The  great  and  imjiortant 
Dallas,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  i.ssues  which  this  contest  decided  were  the  p^jlicj 
died  in  1844.  George  M.  Dallas  was  graduated  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  tariff  of 
at  Princeton  college  in  1810,  and  commenced  duties  upon  imports,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas 
the  study  of  the  law  under  direction  of  his  to  the  L nited  States.  While  the  friends  of  ^r. 
father,  and  in  A]U'il,  1813,  was  admitted  to  tho  Polk  everj'where  boldly  avowed  themseUes  in 
bar.  The  United  States  being  then  at  war  with  favor  of"  annexation,"  they  were  by  no  means  »o 
Great  Britain,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  hav-  unanimous  in  reference  to  the  revenue  prilicy, 
ing  otlered  to  mediate  between  the  belligerents,  being  in  favor  of  what  is  termetl  free  trade  in 
Albert  Ciallatin  was  selected  to  till  tho  special  one  section,  while  advocating  in  Pennsylvania 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  from  him  Mr.  the  most  positive  protectionist  princijiles.  The 
Dallas  received  the  a])poiutment  of  private  sec-  moral  influence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 
retary,  whidi  he  accepted.  On  his  arrival  in  was  Kufficient  to  bring  about  the  annexation 
St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Gallatin  found  that  Great  of  Texas  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler 
J^ritain  had  declined  the  protlered  mediation ;  3  days  before  liis  successor  was  inaugurated. 
but  Mr.  Adams  and  he  resolved  to  ascertain  if  In  his  first  "  Report  on  the  Finances,''  in  Dec 
possible  what  were  the  views  of  that  govern-  1845,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  secretary  of 
inent ;  and  with  this  object^  Mr.  Dallas  was  tho  treasury  in  the  new  administration,  took 
sent  to  London  with  despatches  to  tho  Russian  the  most  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  abui- 
ambassiulor  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  This  donment  of  tho  pn)tective  policy,  ami  recom- 
inovement  resulted  in  tho  appointment  of  tho  mended  a  system  of  duties  for  revenne  alone, 
commisNKiii  to  (thcnt,  which  after  prolonged  which  led,  on  July  28,  1846,  to  the  pa<«sage  dT 
ne^rotiations  ended  in  tho  treaty  of  Dec.  24,  tho  tariff  of  that  year — ^a  free  trade  niea.<^nn. 
1814,  which  closed  the  war.  Mr.  Dallas,  after  So  nearly  balanced  in  the  senate  were  the  friends 
a  residence  of  several  months  at  Ghent,  was  and  tho  opponents  of  this  radictil  change  in  the 
hent  liome  by  the  American  commissioners  as  revenue  system,  that  on  the  resignation  of  the 
bearer  of  important  despatches,  after  which  he  Ilon.W.  II.  Haywood,  jr.,  of  North  Can>lina.  the 
hehl  for  about  a  year  a  position  in  the  treasury  fjitc  of  the  bill  was  felt  to  depend  nnon  the  vote 
department;  reliinpiishing  this,  he  entered  on  of  tho  Hon.  Spencer  Jamigan  of  Tenneissee,  ft 
the  j)rnctice  of  his  prr>fessioii  in  1  Philadelphia,  whig,  who  was  opposed  to  its  passage,  but  who 
and  l>ecame  tho  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  bank.  In  had  received  from  the  legislature  of  that  Ftate 
l^*17  he  was  appointed  by  the  attorney-general  instructions  to  vote  for  a  bill  based  upon  the 
of  Pennsylvania  his  deputy  for  Philadelphia  principles  of  that  measure.  Mr.  Jamigan,'while 
county.  During  the  presidential  canva>s  of  he  declined  to  vote  for  the  bill,  did  not  feel 
1824  ho  to(»k  an  active  and  important  part,  himself  at  liberty  to  vote  against  it,  and  be 
suj)porting  Jackson  for  that  ollice,  and  Mr.  Cal-  withheld  his  voice  entirely.  This  made  the 
houn  for  vice-president.  In  1S*2S  he  was  result  depend  upon  Vice-President  Dalla.^,  who 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  bill,  and  it  thos 
whi<'h  otlic'e  lie  resigned  in  the  following  year  became  the  law  of  the  land.  That  Mr.  Dallas  was 
on  rceeivinir  the  apjxiintment  of  T.  S.  district  fully  aware  of  the  deep  responsibility  of  this  act 
attorney.    This  position  he  iji  turn  resigned,  on  is  t^uito  clear  from  his  address  to  the  senate  upon 
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that  occasion.    While  he  stated  that  the  bill  Dallas  was  at  once  strongly  impressed  with  the 

was  not  without  many  faults,  he  believed  that  power  which  it  displayed,  and  whicli  so  much 

"  ample  proof  Inul  been  furnished  that  a  majority  surprised  those  wlio  had  judged  him  by  his 

of  the  people  of  the  states  desired  a  change  to  previous  book.      "  Were  you  sufficiently  ac- 

a  great  extent,  in  principle  if  not  fundamental-  quainted  with  my  mind  to  bo  certain  that  it 

ly,''  and  as  well  for  these  as  for  other  weighty  cannot  stoop  to  flattery,"  said  Mr.  Dallas  after 

reasons,  he  ^s  induced  to  take  the  step  which  reading  the  manuscript,  "  I  would  tell  you  that 

he  then  took.    Mr.  Dallas  occupied  the  office  it  rivals  the  *Baviad  and  Ma)viad.'"    When,  in 

of  vice-president  until  March  4,  1849,  when  he  March,  1809,  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time  took 

was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fillmore.     In  1855,  he  his  seat  in  parliament,  by  his  particular  request 

was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Dallas  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion, 

but  his  name  was  not  brought  before  the  con-  In  July,  1811,  Byron  returned  to  England  after 

vention  of  his  party  held  in  the  following  year,  an  absence  of  more  than  2  years,  bringing  with 

On  Mr.  Buclianan's  signifying  his  desire  to  be  hhn  the  1st  and  2d  cantos  of  *'  Childe  Harold," 

recalled  from  London,  Mr.  Dallas  was  nominated  which  he  at  once  presented  to  Mr.  Dallas,  with 

to  the  senate  on  Jan.  31,  and  confirmed  on  Feb.  the  remark  •  "  They  are  not  worth  troubling 

4, 1856,  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  a  you  with."    Throughout  the  intimacy  which 

position  which  he  still  (1859)  holds.  existed  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Dallas, 

DALLAS,  Robert  Charles,  a  British  author,  the  latter  "  did  every  thing  that  a  friend  could 

brother  of  Alexander  James  Dhllas,  born  in  do  to  win  him  to  the  cause  of  virtue."    After 

Jamaica  in  1754,  died  at  St.  Adresse,  Normandy,  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  much  to  his  satis- 

Oct.  21,  1824.    The  higher  bnmches  of  his  edu-  faction  Mr.  Dallas  succeeded  in  reconciling  him 

cation  were  conducted  under  the  celebrated  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Leigh,  from  whom  he  had  been 

James  Elphinstone,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  estranged  for  several  years.    The  intimacy  be- 

his  school  at  Kensington,  London,  where  he  twecn  Byron  and  Mr.  Dallas  was  entirely  broken 

met  with  Dr.   Franklin  as  well  as  with  Dr.  oft'some  time  before  the  death  of  the  former;  im- 

Johnson.     At  a  subsequent  period  he  furnished  mediately  after  which  last  event,  he  announced 

to  John  Nichols  a  memoir  of  his  preceptor,  and  prepared  for  publication  in  London,  *' Private 

which   was    abridged    and  used  in  Nichols's  Correspondence  of  Lord  Byron,  including  his 

"  Literary  Anecdotes."    His  name  was  entered  Letters  to  his  Mother;"  which  he  believed  him- 

at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  relinquishing  the  law  self  fully  warranted  in  doing,  by  permission,  if 

he  returned  to  Jamaica  about  1775,  where  he  not  expressed,  at  least  implied,  by  their  author, 

remained  some  3  years,  when  he  again  visited  An  application  for  an  injunction  was  made, 

England  and  was  married.     Once  more  he  de-  however,  by  Byron's  executors,  and  the  publica- 

termined  to  settle  in  his  native  island,  intend-  tion  was  prevented.    Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dallas 

ing  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  almOvSt  at  once  commenced  the  preparation  of 

had  recently  been  appointed ;  but  he  was  unable  his  **  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron, 

to  remain  there  long,  the  climate  being  nnfavor-  from  the  year  1808  to  the  end  of  1814,"  which 

able  to  the  health  of  his  wife.     He  visited  the  he  had  nearly  finished  when  he  died,  after  an 

continent  of  Europe,  and  afterward  came  to  illness  of  3  months.    The  book  was  subsequently 

the   United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  again  edited  and  published  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  A. 

meeting  with  his  brother.    Early  in  1797  he  R.  C.  Dallas. 

published  the  first  of  his  works,  entitled  "  Mis-  DALLES    (Fr.  dalle^  a   flagstone),  a  name 

cellaneous  Writings,"  which  was  followed  in  given  by  the  Canadian  Frencli  voyageurs  to 

rapid  succession,  between  that  date  and  1824,  deep  chasms  in  rocks,  forming  a  narrow  passage 

by  various  books  either  original  or  translated,  for  rivers.    The  word  is  applied  by  them  to  tho 

covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  trough  itself,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 

natural  history,  history,  biography,  and  fiction,  of  rocky  slabs.    The  most  famous  locality  thus 

His  writings  are  in  46  volumes  of  various  sizes  named  is  I^ng  Narrows  of  the  Columbia  river, 

and    styles.      In    1803-^4    he    published    the  43  m.  above  the  cascades.    In  this  passage  of 

"  History  of   tlie   Maroons"  (2  vols.   8vo.),  a  -J  m.  in  length,  the  river  is  compressed  to  300 

work  of  authority  which  is  often  referred  to  at  feet  in  width,  and  rushes  impetuously  between 

the  present  time.     His  sister,  Charlotte  Hen-  walls  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  present  the  ap- 

rietta,  having  married    Capt.   George  Anson  pearanco  of  haying  been  forcibly  rent  apart. 

Bjron,  R.  N.,  an  uncle  of   Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Fremont  found  the  narrowest  place  only  58  yards 

Dallas  at  an  early  day  took  an  interest  in  the  across,  and  the  average  height  of  the  walls  25 

poet,  and  soon  discovered  in  his  writings  "  tho  feet. — Upon  the  Wisconsin  river,  2  m.  above 

marks  of  the  genius  which  has  been  since  so  the  crossing  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 

universally  acknowledged."    Immediately  after  railroad,  is  another  locality  called  by  the  same 

the  publication  of  tho  '' Hours  of  Idleness,"  Mr.  name.    The  gorge,  in  sandstone,  is  5  m.  long; 

Dallas  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Byron,  the  vertical  walls  are  sometimes  more  than  100 

which  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  feet  high,  and  are  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  by 

which  soon  rinened  into  friendship.     On  the  the  action  of  the  water.     When  the  stream  is 

completion  of  his  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  low,  small  steamboats  may  pass  up  and  down ; 

Reviewers,"  in  1809,  Lord  Byron  placed  it  in  but  in  freshets  the  waters  rush  through  with 

thehaads  of  his  friend  for  publication.    Mr.  destructive  violence.    An  arched  bridge  was 


?^J 
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built  in  1852  across  tho  chasm,  being  100  feet  $2,000,000. — Phvsicallj  tlie  Dalmatians  aro  a 
long  and  100  feet  above  the  bottom.  fine  race,  tall,  of  regular  features  and  dark  coin- 
DALMATI  A,  a  kingdom  within  the  Austrian  plexion,  and  make  excellent  soldiers,  particulurlr 
empire,  forming  a  small  coast  strip  along  the  the  Morlaks,  who  live  in  the  interior.  Thevare 
£.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  W.  slope  also  daring  sailors,  and  constituted  the  t*tren^h 
of  tho  Julian  aVlps,  which  form  its  frontier  tow-  of  the  power  and  ascendency  of  Venice  in  the 
ard  Turkey,  lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and  44°  28'  middle  ages,  the  violent  storms  ai^  the  perilous 
N.,  and  long.  14^59'  and  19°  9' E.,  and  is  the  navigation  in  the  Dalmatian  archipelago  devel- 
Bouthernmost  province  of  Austria  ;  area,  4,928  oping  their  vigor  and  skill.  They  love  liberty 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  432,337,  mostly  of  Shivio  descent,  and  independence,  and  have  almost  always  sue- 
but  there  are  also  numerous  Italians,  Arnauts,  cessfully  withstood  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks. 
Greeks,  and  about  500  Jews.  The  Koman  Cath-  Their  language  is  Servian,  the  same  Slavic  dia- 
olic  religion  is  predominant;  tho  non-united  lect  which  is  spoken  by  their  neighbors  in  the 
Greek  churcli  numbers  about  80,000  adherents ;  Herzegovina.  Education  is  mnch  neglected, 
other  sects  arc  less  numerous.  The  formation  There  are  5  theological  seminaries,  4  gymna^i- 
of  the  frontier  mountain  chain  (rising  to  a  ums,  and  251  badly  organized  and  ill-atteuded 
height  of  G,000  feet),  which  has  a  picturesque  public  schools.  Dalmatia  is  diWded  into  4  di»- 
and  rugged  outline,  is  of  limestone,  with  many  tricts,  Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro,  and 
mammoth  caves,  not  perfectly  explored,  and  contains,  beside  the  4  cities  of  the  same  names 
subterranean  lakes  and  rivers ;  but  the  surface  15  other  cities,  and  35  towns.  The  Turki^i 
is  dry  and  bare,  the  rivers  and  lakes  drying  up  portionof  the  ancient  domain  of  Dalmatia  forms 
during  tho  summer,  and  leaving  to  the  inhab-  the  present  province  of  Herzegovina. — The  K**- 
itants  notliing  to  drink  but  cistern  or  marsh  mans  subjected  Dalmatia  after  a  struggle  of 
water.  Tho  slope  is  sudden,  the  rivers  descend-  nearly  100  years,  under  Augustus ;  and  under 
ing  in  cataracts ;  the  few  fertile  valleys  are  nar-  Diocletian  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  por- 
row.  Tho  coast  consists  of  bold  promontories  tions  of  the  empire,  he  having  his  residence  at 
with  deeply  indented  bays,  before  which  a  series  Spalato.  The  Slavic  race  took  possession  of  it 
of  long  and  narrow  rocky  islands  stretch  in  a  S.  about  020,  when  the  great  Germanic  migra- 
E.  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Julian  Alps,  tion  had  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  the  ancient  in- 
forming a  great  number  of  excellent  harbors,  habitants.  The  N.  portion  of  the  coantry  was 
The  climate  is  mild  along  the  coast,  the  average  conquered  by  the  Hungarians  during  the  lltli 
tomijeraturo  at  Ragusa  being  59®  F.,  and  not  se-  century,  and  the  southern  (the  Herzegovina) 
vere  on  the  mountains,  ice  and  snow  being  almost  surrendered  itself  to  tho  protection  of  Venice, 
unknown ;  rains  prevail  when  the  bora,  a  north-  which,  however,  could  not  prevent  it  from  be- 
crly  winter  storm,  blows,  but  the  average  annual  ing,  in  the  16th  century,  conquered  by  the  Turk*, 
fall  is  only  12  inches  at  Cattaro  and  Ragusa,  and  who  possessed  for  almost  100  years  the  whuie 
further  north  somewhat  more.  In  spito  of  of  Dalmatia.  By  the  treaty  of  Cam po  Formio 
this,  the  climate  is  not  very  healthy,  owing  to  (1797)  Austria  came  into  possession  of  the  V^• 
the  swamps  along  tlie  coast  range  of  mountains,  netian  portion,  united  it  with  the  Hungarian 
Notwithstanding  the  limited  space  of  fertile  portion,  and  has  since  ruled  Dalmatia  with  the 
land  (about  2,500,000  acres),  the  country  might  exception  of  tho  period  1805-'18,  when  it  was 
support  a  far  larger  population  but  for  thefre-  under  the  swoy  of  Napoleon,  who  strove  to  de* 
quent  emigrations,  and  tho  quarrelsome  and  velop  its  resources  for  a  navy.  Austria  has 
indolent  habits  of  the  population.  Husbandry  begun  in  tlie  last  decade  to  increase  its  cum- 
and  tho  rearing  of  cattle  are  neglecteil,  and  mercial  prosperity ;  she  has  established  a  navil 
Dalmatia  \a  less  productive  than  any  other  dc-  academy  at  Spalato,  tried  to  deepen  aeveral 
pendency  of  Austria.  The  value  of  tho  products  harbors,  and  to  encouroge  ship-building,  Na- 
was  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000  in  1855,  poleon  conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia 
of  which  timber  formed  about  4,  and  olive  oil,  upon  Soult. 

wine,  liquors,  fruit,  hides,  tallow,  and  wax,  tho  DALMATICA,  a  kind  of  cloak  with  long 
rest.  Olive  oil  is  largely  consumed  at  home,  and  sleeves,  the  use  of  which  came  originally  from 
20,000  barrels  arc  exported  annually.  About  Dalmatia.  It  was  this  garment  which  charac* 
8,000,000  gallons  of  good  wine  are  produced,  of  terized  those  nations  whom  tho  Greeks  and  Ro- 
which  I  are  exported  and  i  retained  for  home  mans  designated  under  the  name  of  barbariaiUb 
consumption.  Of  figs  1,000,000  lbs.  are  ex-  When  the  emperors  Commodus  and  Heliogaba* 
ported,  beside  great  quantities  of  dates,  oranges,  lus  appeared  in  public  wearing  it,  it  was  regazd- 
almonds,  and  raisins.  Tho  grain  crops  su]>ply  ed  as  a  dishonor  by  the  Romans,  wlio  like  the 
only  the  local  wants  for  C  or  8  months,  the  defi-  Greeks  thought  men  effeminate  who  concealed 
ciencios  being  im|K)rted  from  Turkey  and  Hun-  their  arms  in  the  folds  of  their  cloak.  In  later 
gary.  The  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries  em-  times  the  dalmatica  l>ecamo  tho  distinguishing 
ploy  about  10,000  persons.  The  shipping  com-  garment  of  deacons,  who  still  wear  it  when  they 
prises  only  22,000  tons,  chiefly  small  craft.  Tho  assist  the  priest  at  the  altar  or  at  any  other  cere- 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  excepting  the  dis-  mony.  According  to  Alcuin,  Pope  Sylvester  waa 
tillation  of  8[)irils  and  liquors,  of  which  Maras-  the  first  who  made  deacons  exchange  the  eolvhi' 
chino  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  tot^il  ex])orts  t/m  or  robe  with  short  sleeves  for  the  dalmatica, 
are  valued  at  about  $2,500,000  *  tho  imports  at  because  ho  blamed  the  custom  of  having  tha 
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armB  nnoovered.  Artists  nsnallj  represent  St  His  complicitx  in  the  Glencoe  massacre  has 
Stephen,  the  first  deacon,  as  clothed  with  a  dal-  given  an  unenviahle  notoriety  to  his  name.  In- 
matica,  which  is  an  anachronism.  The  form  of  flaenced,  as  his  apologists  say,  by  an  intemper- 
the  dalmatica  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  usual  ate  and  remorseless  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
garment  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  who  state,  he  conceived  an  intense  hatred  against 
bordered  upon  the  Mediterranean.  As  now  worn  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  for  their  tardiness 
by  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  it  has  lost  its  ancient  in  taking  the  oath  of  submission.  To  him  is  as- 
shape.  It  is  made  of  very  stiff  materials,  like  cribed  the  infamy  of  having  united  with  Bread- 
the  chasuble,  and  the  loose  flowing  sleeves  are  albane  and  Argyle  to  obtain  from  William  Ihe 
replaced  by  a  short  covering  for  the  upper  part  order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  clan,  without 
of  the  arm,  slit  underneath,  and  cut  off  above  informing  him  of  the  submission  of  its  chief, 
the  elbow.  Mclan,  and  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  After  a 
DALRYMPLE,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  fam-  full  inquiry  the  Scottish  parliament  pronounced 
ily  which  rose  into  importance  about  the  begin-  him  the  original  author  of  the  massacre,  but 
ningof  the  15th  century.  The  following  are  its  failed  to  impute  to  him  such  criminality  as 
most  eminent  members :  I.  James,  viscount  would  affect  his  life  or  his  estate.  III.  John, 
of  Stair,  born  in  Drutnmurchie,  Ayrshire,  in  earl  of  Stair,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Edin- 
May,  1619,  died  Nov.  26,  1695.  He  received  burgh,  July  20,  1678,  died  there.  May  9,  1747. 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  while  holding  a  cap-  served  with  great  distinction  under  Marlboroagh. 
tain's  commission  in  the  army,  was  appointed  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy.  Having  filled  this  po-  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
sition  for  several  years  with  credit,  he  was  ad-  and  for  several  years  was  ambassador  in  France, 
mitted  in  1648  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  civil  practice.  He  equally  by  diplomatic  skill  and  magnificence  of 
was  secretary  of  the  commissions  sent  in  1649  living.  Subseauently  he  lived  many  years  on 
mnd  1650  to  treat  with  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  his  estates,  ana  is  known  to  agriculturists  as 
in  Holland;  and  in  1657,  on  the  recommendation  the  first  to  plant  turnips  and  cabbages  in  open 
of  Gen.  Monk,  he  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  fields  in  Scotland.  IV.  Sib  David,  bettor 
one  of  the  *^  commissioners  for  the  administra-  known  as  Lord  Hailes,  great-grandson  of  the 
tion  of  justice. '^  as  the  judges  of  the  court  of  1st  Viscount  Stair,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
session  were  tuen  called.  Aft«r  the  restoration  antiquary,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  28,  1726, 
lie  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one  of  the  new  died  Nov.  29,  1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
lords  of  session,  but  resigned  ofiice  in  1663,  from  studied  the  civil  law  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1748 
an  unwillingness  to  take  the  declaration  against  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
the  national  covenant  of  1688,  and  the  solemn  bar.  After  18  years  of  professional  life,  he  was 
league  and  covenant  of  1648,  appended  to  the  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  king  refused  to  receive  title  of  Lord  Hailes.  Ton  years  later  he  was  ap- 
his resignation,  and  made  him  a  baronet.  In  pointed  a  lord  of  justiciary,  a  position  which  ho 
1671  he  became  lord  president  of  the  court,  and  held  until  his  death.  As  a  criminal  judge  he 
availed  himself  of  his  position  to  make  some  was  distinguished  by  learning,  dignity,  and  a 
improvements  in  the  system  of  judicature.  In  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.  lie  wrote  much 
1681  he  refused  to  take  the  new  test  oath,  and  on  other  than  professional  subjects.  His  publi- 
vas  obliged  to  resign  office.  In  the  same  year  cations,  48  in  number,  exclusive  of  articles  in 
he  published  his  "Institutions  of  the  Law  of  reviews  and  magazines,  commence  with  the  year 
Scotland,"  a  work  held  in  no  less  esteem  in  1751  and  extend  to  1790.  The  first  was  a  vol- 
Scotland,  as  the  grand  text  book  of  the  law,  nme  of  paraphrases  and  translations  from  the 
than  are  Blackstone^s  Commentaries  in  England.  Scriptures  by  various  authors ;  which  was  fol- 
In  1682  he  experienced  such  persecution  from  lowed  by  the  publication,  with  ample  notes  and 
government  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  illustrations,  of  a  variety  of  memorials  and  ori- 
take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  prepared  for  ginal  letters,  throwing  light  upon  the  history  of 
publication  his  decisions,  and  published  in  1686,  England  and  Scotland.  In  1769  he  produced 
at  Leyden,  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  PhiUmophia  a  historical  memoir  of  the  provincial  councils 
Jfowi  EjjperimenUilu,  He  accompanied  the  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  ^'Canons  of  tho 
prince  of  Orange  to  England,  exclaiming :  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  Provuicial 
"  Though  I  be  now  in  the  70th  year  of  my  age.  Councils  held  in  Perth,  in  the  years  1242  and 
I  am  willing  to  venture  that  (pointing  to  his  1269;"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  a  collection  of 
head),  my  own  and  my  children's  fortune,  in  old  Scottish  poems  from  manuscript,  with  many 
ench  an  undertaking."  He  was  rewarded  for  curious  illustrations.  In  1778  appeared  his 
his  adherence  to  William  and  Mary  by  a  reap-  '^  Remarks  on  tiie  History  of  Scotland,"  and  in 
pointment  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  ses-  1776-'79  his  *' Annals  of  Scotland"  from  the 
sion,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Yis-  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  accession  of 
oonnt  Stair.  II.  John,  earl  of  Stair,  son  of  the  Stuarts,  his  mostpopular  and  one  of  his  most 
the  preceding,  died  in  1707,  was  an  advocate  at  nseful  works.  The  same  year  he  published  an 
the  Scottish  bar,  and  became  secretary  of  state  account  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Smyrna  and 
for  SooUand.    He  was  created  an  earl  in  1703.  Lyons  in  the  2d  century ;  which  was  succeeded, 
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in  continuation  of  the  subject^  by  tho  2  volames  his  death,  no  abnormal  coloration  was  diMor- 

of  "Kemains  of  Cliristian  Antiquity."    In  his  ered  on  dissection.     In  relating  to  a  friend  the 

"Disquisitions  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  tJie  manner  in  which  he  first  dificovered  tlie  defect. 

Christian  Church,^^  he  combated  many  of  tho  he  stated  that  on  one  occitsion,  when  a  l)oy, 

hypotlicses  of  Gibbon  regarding  tho  origin  and  he  went  to  see  a  review  of  troops,  and  beinj* 

progress  of  Christianity.    "  An  Inquiry  into  tho  surprised  to  hear  tho  other  boys  admire  the  reJ 

Secondary  Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assign-  coats  of  tho  soldiers  and  the  purple  sashes  of  tbe 

ed  for  the  Rapid  Growth  of  Christianity,"  pub-  officers,  he  could  not  understand  in  what  raas- 

lished  in  1780,  was  a  more  elaborate  develop-  ner  the  red  coats  differed  from  tho  color  of  the 

ment  of  his  ideas  upon  the  same  subject.     His  grass  in  the  fields  where  the  review  t(K)k  i»la<v. 

last  work  was  a  translation  of  the  address  of  Q.  lie  asked  the  boys  what  difference  they  ct«:lil 

Septimius  TertuUus  to  Scapula  Tertullus,  pro-  see  between  the  two;   and  fn.>m  the  general 

consul  of  Africa,  with  notes,  to  illustrate  tho  burst  of  laagliter  he  obtained  in  reply,  he  was 

state  of  the  church  in  early  times.    Most  of  these  led  to  suspect  there  must  bo  some  defect  in  his 

works  were  published  at  his  own  expense.   V.  own  vision,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  |jer- 

Alexander,  brother  of  tho  preceding,  born  at  ceive  the  diflerence.    This  peculiar  defect  of 

New  Ilailes,  Scotland,  July  24, 1737,  died  in  Lon-  vision,  which  is  not  very  uncommon,  ha?  *ome- 

don,  June  Ui,  1808.    He  entered  the  East  India  times  been  called  Daltonism  in  England,  since 

company's  service  at  the  age  of  10,   and  for  the  publication  of  his  paper.  Tlie  earliest  pajiers 

many  years  occupied  the  position  of  hydrogra-  of  Dalton  consist  of  contributions  to  an  able 

pher  to  the  company.     His  published  works  periodical  called  tho  "  Gentlemiin's  and  iMdf* 

amount  t»)  about  00  in  number,  and  include  a  Diary."    Ho  afterward  published   articles  in 

great  variety  of  subjects,  though  the  greater  tho  **  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society,"  in 

part  are  devoted  to  Indian  aftairs.     Ho  also  pre-  " Nicholson'sJoumal,"  the  **Philosophical  Masi- 

pared  some  valuable  charts  of  tho  eastern  seas,  zinc,"  and  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  S»ci- 

DAL  segno  (It.  from  the  sign),  in  music,  a  ety  of  l^ndon."    In  1801  his  daily  occupation 

direction  to  tho  performer  to  recommence  from  as  a  teacher  in  a  scliool  led  him  to  write  and 

that  part  of  the  piece  to  which  tho  sign  :^:  is  publish  an  "English  Grammar."     In  16f»2  be 

prefixed.  wrote  0  dissertations  for  the  "Memoirs  of  the 

DALTON",  John',  an  English  chemist,  tho  an-  Manchester  Society,"  in  one  of  which  he  nc- 
thor  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  of  thjit  of  tho  folded  his  celebrated  theory  of  tho   "  Con<ti- 
constitution  of  mixed  gases,  born  Sept.  5,  1760,  tution  of  Mixed  Gases."      His   views  on   ll.is 
at  Eaglesfield,  near  Cockermouth,  in  Cumber-  subject  were  for  some  time  strongly  oppi>cd 
land,  died  in  Manchester,  July  27,  1844.   With  by  eminent  chemists,  but  tliey  are  now  univer- 
his   parents,  ho  belonged  to  the  society  of  sally  received.     Tho  leading  fentnre  of   this 
Friends.  He  received  his  first  instruction  at  tho  theory  is  that  gases  which  do  not  fr)rm  new 
schoolof  his  native  village,  and  in  1781  became  chemical  compounds  act  on  each  other  as  a 
usher  in  a  school  kept  by  one  of  his  relatives  vacuum,  dilfusjing  themselves  among  each  other 
at  Kendal,  with  whicli  he  remained  connected  by  their  own  ela.sticity.    The  greater  part  of 
until  1703.     II is  favorite  stuilies  were  mathc-  the  experiments  of  Dalton  were  made  with  % 
matics  and  natural  philosophy.     In    1788  he  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  heat  in  the 
conmienced  a  scries  of  important  meteorologi-  i)roduction  of  physical   and   chemic.il   pheno- 
cal  observations,  which,  in  the  course  of  some  mena;  and  much  of  the  progress  of  modem 
5   years,    amounted  to   tlic   number  of  2,000.  science   in  this  department  is  due  to  his  re- 
The  nature  of  his  studies  and  his  high  moral  searches.  Other  subjects  trcited  in  these  papers 
character   procured   him    an    introduction    to  were  the  "  P\)rce  of  Vapor  of  Water  and  other 
Mr.    Gough,    the    blind    i)hilosopher  of  Ken-  Fluids  at  Different  Temperatures  in  the  T«»rri- 
d.il,  who  ol)tained  for  him  in    17H3   tho  ap-  ccUian  Vacuum,  and  under  AtinoFpheric  Pressr 
pointment  of  ]>rufes<or   of   mathematics   and  ure,"  and  the  "  Theory  of  Evaporation  antl  the 
natural  phih>sophy  in  a  college  or  seminary  at  Expansionof  Ga*sesby  Heat."  These  works  di*- 
Manchester,  which  was  removed  to  York  in  jday  profound  reasoning  based  on  accurate  ob- 
17iM>.   Dalton  continued  his  h'ssons  to  pupils  of  servations;  and  beside   establishing   tho   hiirli 
both  sexes  in  private  scliools  for  years,  occa-  philosoj)hical  reputation  of  the  author,  have  ren- 
fiionally  giving  lectures  on  the  i)hy>ical  and  ex-  dered  great  service  to  the  progress  of  pneuraa- 
perimenial  si'iences  in  ui-ighboriiig  towns  ,and  tic  chemi'*try,  and  of  miMlern  investigations  on 
cities.     In  17'.'3  he  published  his  first  separate  the  specific  gravity  of  gases.     The  celebrity  of 
work,  entitled  '*  Meteorological  Essays."     This  Dalton,  however,  re<ts  mainly  on  his  atomic 
was  one  of  Ins  nm>t  favurito  pursuits,  and  ho  chemical  theory,  which  he  began  to  work  out 
continued  to  collect  and  reconl  mete<irological  in  1803.     Tho  first  developments  of  this  new 
observations  until  the  period  of  his  death.     In  theory  were  deemed  obscure  and   unsatisCic- 
thefolhtwimx  vear  he  gave  an  account  of  a  sin-  torv  bv  pjiglish  chemists;    nor  did  thev  cen- 
gular  defect  in  his  own  vision  which  rendered  orally  receive  it  after  he  had  done  his  best  to 
liim  incapable  of  distiuirui-hing  certain  col»»rs;  make   it  plain.     Dr.  "Wollaston,  however,  in- 
green,  retl,  i)urple,  and  blue,  all  appearing  alike  vestigated  the  subject  carefully,  and  admitted 
to  him.  Ileattributed  this  ])eculiarity  to tlie  color  the  truth  of  the  system  at  an  early  perioil;  and 
of  the  retina  or  of  the  fluids  of  the  eyo ;  but  after  Herzelius  gave  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  atomic 
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theory,  and  placed  it  on  an  elevated  basis  of  and  all  having  a  slope  np  stream.  The  spaoee 
anthoritj.  Prof.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  are  filled  in  with  stone  15  feet  from  the  bottom, 
Henry  of  Manchester,  gave  many  laminons  and  and  gravel  is  laid  over  this  and  in  front.  The 
popular  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  in  England;  whole  width  at  base  is  90  feet,  and  the  slope 
ana  Dalton,  before  he  died,  was  universally  from  the  top  to  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  base  is 
honored  in  his  native  land,  as  well  as  among  21.6°.  It  is  covered  witli  6-inch  plank  bolted 
men  of  science  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  to  the  timbers,  and  the  ridge  is  double  planked, 
The  atomic  theory  is  said  to  be  a  consequence  and  where  most  exposed  to  ice  is  further  pro- 
of the  investigations  of  Richter ;  a  theory  which  tected  with  a  covering  of  boiler  plate  iron.  The 
that  laborious  experimentalist  did  not  perceive,  structure  consumed  about  4,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
bat  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was  obscurely  indicat-  her.  The  roar  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  fail- 
ed in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Higgins.  It  is,  neverthe-  ing  over  the  dam  is  said  to  be  heard  sometimes 
less,  acknowledged  now  that  the  first  develop-  at  the  distance  of  40  miles ;  and  the  vibrations 
ment  of  its  general  principles,  and  the  important  are  at  times  distinctly  perceived  at  Springfield, 
consequences  of  its  application  to  the  explona-  where  the  windows  and  doors  of  some  of  the 
tionofchemical  and  natural  phenomena,  are  due  houses  are  rattled  in  uniform  pulsations  with 
to  Dalton.  The  atomic  theory  was  fully  pro-  those  observed  at  the  dam.  These  have  been 
pounded  by  Dalton  in  his  "  New  System  of  counted  by  Prof.  Snell  of  Amherst,  and  found. 
Chemistry,*'  the  1st  volume  of  which  appeared  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  80",  to  bo 
in  1807,  and  the  2d  in  1810.  These  were  fol-  137  per  minute.  With  the  temperature  at  70°, 
lowed  by  a  3d  in  1827.  The  elements  of  the  the  vibrations  were  130.  The  subject  of  the 
mathematical  principles  of  the  science  ore  fully  vibrations  of  dams  appears  to  have  been  first 
explained  in  these  important  volumes.  In  his  discussed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  in  a  paper  in  the 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  meteorology,  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xlv.,  p. 
he  has  left  valuable  remarks  on  evaporation,  863  (1843).  lie  cites  several  instances  of  this 
nun,  tlie  aurora  borealis,  winds,  and  dew.  His  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  have  been  some- 
observations  on  the  latter  contain  the  principles  times  a  cause  of  serious  annoyance  to  persons 
of  Dr.  Wells's  theory  of  dew,  and  of  DanieJl's  living  in  the  vicinity  of  dams  thus  aflfected.  Its 
hygrometer.  In  1822  Dalton  visited  France,  occurrence  was  found  in  several  cases  to  be  de- 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction,  pendent  on  the  water  falling  in  an  uninterrupt- 
In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the  English  govenir  ed  sheet ;  and  the  vibrations  censed  when  this 
ment  gave  him  a  pension  of  £150  a  year,  which  sheet  was  divided  by  a  floating  log  catching 
was  subsequently  increased  to  £300.  In  person,  upon  the  top  of  the  dam,  or  by  strips  of  wood 
Dalton  was  of  middle  stature,  with  a  good  con-  secured  at  intervals  upon  the  ridge  for  the  same 
stitution,  though  not  robustly  formed.  His  ear-  purpose.  Prof.  Ix>omis  discusses  the  probable 
ly  habits  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  cause  of  the  vibrations,  and  mode  in  which  they 
had  given  him  a  quiet,  grave  demeanor.  He  are  communicated  to  distant  objects,  whether 
was  never  married.  through  the  air  or  the  rock.  The  subject  was 
DAM,  an  obstruction  of  wood,  stone,  or  treat<S  by  Prof.  Snell  in  a  communication  pre- 
earth,  raised  to  keep  back  a  current  of  water,  sen  ted  to  the  American  association  for  the  pro- 
either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  power  by  in-  motion  of  science,  at  the  Montreal  meeting  in 
creased  head,  for  holding  back  supplies  of  1857;  and  again  by  Mr.  Charles  Stoddor  of 
water,  for  flooding  lands,  or  for  rendering  the  Boston,  in  a  paper  read  the  same  year  before  the 
stream  above  the  dam  navigable  by  increased  natural  history  society  of  Boston. — ^Probably 
depth.  The  earliest  dam  builders  were  the  the  highest  dam  ever  constructed  is  that  de- 
beavers.  Witli  clay  and  earth  bound  together  scribed  by  Minard  in  his  Cour%  de  conHiruetion 
with  sticks,  they  construct  durable  piles  across  cUs  auvrages  qui  itdblment  la  navigation  de$ 
rivers,  and  cause  tlio  marshy  lands  above  to  bo  rivieres  et  dcs  canaux  (Li%e,  1851,  p.  204). 
converted  into  extensive  ponds.  Their  dams  in  It  is  in  the  province  of  Alicante  in  Spain,  be- 
districts  long  since  deserted  by  them  remain  as  twcen  two  steep  mountains  which  closely  ap- 
monuments  of  their  wonderful  sagacity.  In  proach  each  other.  Its  height  is  156^  feet,  its 
Maine  they  have  sometimes  proved,  with  the  thickness  at  top  69}  feet^  and  its  length  272} 
materials  accumulated  upon  them,  serious  im-  feet.  The  aqueduct  for  the  outlet  of  the  water 
pediments  to  the  running  of  logs  down  the  is  excavated  through  the  mountain  on  one  side, 
streams,  and  the  opening  of  a  way  through  discharging  below  the  dam  near  its  base ;  and 
them  has  often  been  a  matter  of  great  labor  and  the  discharge  is  regulated  by  a  gate  above.  The 
expense.  Some  of  the  dams  constnicted  for  dam  was  built  in  1594,  and  is  used  for  collecting 
manufacturing  purposes  in  New  England  are  water  in  winter  to  be  used  fur  irrigating  the 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class  of  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood. — A  Coffer 
works.  The  largest  probably  in  the  United  Dam  is  a  tight  case  constructed  in  any  body  of 
States  is  that  completed  in  Oct.  1849,  at  South  water  to  prevent  its  encroachment,  while  exca- 
Hadley  Falls,  8  m.  N.  of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  vations  are  made  within  it  for  foundations  or 
is  1,017  feet  long,  and  28  to  32  feet  high,  built  other  purposes.  They  are  commonly  made  by 
of  timbers  a  foot  square  each,  wlrich  are  laid  in  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  bottom,  those  of 
tier:}  crossing  each  otber  and  bolted  together,  each  row  sometimes  close  together,  and  some- 
bedded  and  secured  at  bottom  4  feet  in  the  rock,  times  connected  by  planking,  and  the  space 
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between  the  two  rows  filled  in  with  claj.  When  province.  It  is  described  in  Petennann^s  "  Ao- 
it  happens  that  coffer  dams  are  required  upon  a  count  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africti" 
bottom  of  quicksandf  their  construction  becomes  1854,  and  was  visited  hj  Dr.  Barth  in  1852. 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  expense.  This  DAMAR,  a  kind  of  indurated  pitcli  or  tor- 
was  especiaUy  the  cose  in  building  the  drj  dock  pontine,  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  voriooi 
for  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For  trees  in  the  East  Indian  idands.  It  is  used  in 
more  than  60  feet  below  the  superstratum  of  China  and  Bengal  in  coating  tbe  bottoms  of 
black  mud,  where  the  work  was  laid  out,  the  ships  and  for  other  similar  purposes, 
bottom  consisted  of  an  impalpable  sand  con-  I) AMASCENUS,  Joannesi  a  saint  and  doctor 
taining  much  mica,  and  this  wlien  loosened  and  of  the  church,  bom  in  Damascns  abont  676i, 
saturated  with  water  flowed  like  a  dense  liquid  died  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  in  Pa!e>- 


body.  In  this  material  a  pit  was  to  be  excavat-  tine  in  780.  His  father,  a  Christian,  held  the 
ed  covering  a  surface  of  over  2  acres  at  top  and  office  of  chief  secretary  under  the  Saracen  ca* 
over  one  at  bottom,  reaching  42  feet  below  the  liphs.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  mada 
suriace  of  the  ground,  and  87  below  mean  high  by  the  caliph  Ali  governor  of  Damascus,  whic& 
water.  Piles  of  yellow  pine  35  to  40  feet  long,  office  was  continued  to  him  after  the  death  of 
and  15  inches  square,  were  first  driven  in  close  Ali  and  change  of  dynasty.  The  luxury  and 
contact,  forming  8  rows  around  the  outer  end  hazards  of  such  a  city  were  ill  suited  to  bis  tastei, 
of  the  proposed  excavation,  the  intervals  be-  and  after  a  few  years  he  resided  bis  office,  and 
twecn  the  rows  being  10  and  12  feet  These  became  one  of  the  hermits  in  the  **  Lama**  of 
were  filled  in  with  the  sand  excavated.  The  St  Sabas  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  M 
piles  were  tied  together  with  oak  wales  and  2-  monk  who  was  here  assigned  as  his  spiritoil 
inch  tie  bolts.  This  barrier  was  forced  inward  instructor  laid  down  for  his  observance  the  fol- 
by  a  pressure  of  less  than  10  feet  head  of  water,  lowing  5  rules :  1,  entire  self-renunciation ;  i, 
and  when  the  excavation  reached  80  feet  the  dedic-ation  of  all  labors  and  prayers  to  God ;  3, 
water  came  in  under  the  piles  and  filled  the  pit  utter  humility,  preventing  aU  boast  of  learnir<g 
This  was  in  July,  1846;  in  September,  after  the  or  genius;  4,  constant  self-mistrnst ;  5,  habit- 
breach  had  been  repaired,  the  water  again  burst  ual  silence  and  reserve,  both  in  speaking  and 
in,  and  some  of  the  piles  settled  down  5  to  6  writing.  He  was  sent  to  Damascns  to  sell  ba^" 
feet.  A  new  and  stronger  dam  was  then  the  kcts,  for  which  he  was  required  to  ask  an  oo- 
only  expedient.  Piles  10  to  15  feet  longer  than  reasonable  price,  and  so  to  subject  himself  to 
the  others  were  driven  close  together  in  2  rows  the  insults  of  the  market  in  the  city  which  be 
80  feet  apart,  outside  the  old  work,  and  the  had  ruled.  He  did  not  hesitate,  departed  on 
space  between  the  2  rows  was  filled  with  the  journey,  and  persevered  until  the  prieewai 
gravel  and  coarse  stone.  A  third  row  was  paid.  On  another  occasion,  having  consoled  a 
driven  witliin  the  old  work,  to  the  depth  of  brother  monk  in  affliction  hj  repeating  a  Greek 
12  to  15  feet  below  the  proposed  level  of  the  verse,  he  was  excluded  from  his  cell  for  this  ex- 
foundation,  and  gravel  filled  in  behind  them,  hibition  of  scholastic  vanity,  as  they  cliose  to 
Thus  constructed,  the  dam  was  retained  in  place  consider  it,  and  was  only  restored  after  the  moit 
during  the  progress  of  the  excavation  only  by  liumble  protestations  and  the  promise  tobeoome 
the  closest  attention  and  care.  Unsupported  the  scavenger  of  the  monastery.  When  his 
within,  it  could  bo  stayed  only  in  a  few  places  monastic  virtue  had  been  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  mooring  chains  carried  to  the  shore.  These  by  repeated  tests,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
cables,  made  of  2-inch  iron,  were  repeatedly  hood,  and  was  allowed  to  write  against  heretiei 
snapped  asunder  by  the  pressure.  Six  of  them  and  in  defence  of  religious  customs.  His  finl 
broke  in  one  night.  The  foundation  was  made  essay  was  against  the  Iconoclasts,  whose  doe- 
with  piles  driven  over  the  area  of  the  pit,  and  trines  were  8U]>ported  by  the  edicts  of  Leo  tht 
upon  these  the  masonry  was  laid.  As  the  ma-  Isaurian,  at  this  time  emperor.  His  most  elab- 
sunry  was  carried  up  it  was  used  to  brace  against  orate  work  was  his  *^  Accurate  Summary  of 
the  dam.  The  pressure  upon  it  moved  at  one  the  Orthodox  Faith,*'  a  compendium  of  tbs 
time  a  mass  of  more  than  250  tons  weight.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  8th  century.  Sap- 
whole  number  of  piles  employed  in  the  dam  plementary  to  this  treatise  he  published  nmncf^ 
was  8,504 ;  and  the  total  cost  of  this  part  of  oiis  special  essays  on  controverted  points  of 
the  structure  alone  was  $20G,378.  theology,  philosophy,  and  ethics.  In  the  ^fooo* 
I)AMA(iRAM,  a  province  of  Central  Africa,  thelite  and  Monophysite  controTersies  he  took 
on  the  X.  W.  frontier  of  Bornoo,  extending  from  an  active  interest.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
lat  13^  20'  to  14'  N.,  and  from  long.  4°  30'  to  "Trisogion,"  to  confute  the  Eutychians ;  a  work 
10^  50'  E.  It  is  a  fertile  country,  but  the  in-  called  '*  Parallels,"  which  lays  down  mles  of 
habitants  are  addicted  to  robbery  and  slave-  practical  morals ;  an  abstract  of  Aristotle^s  lo- 
stealing.  Heside  tlio  tropical  productions  of  gic  and  physics;  a  discussion  of  the  *^£i^t 
Soodan,  wheat,  cotton,  indigo,  palms,  melons.  Principal  Vices;"  a  work  on  I-ent  and  the  proper 
<&c.,  are  cultivated.  The  common  domestic  ani-  method  of  observing  it ;  a  biographical  sketdi 
iimls  are  found  there,  as  are  lions,  wild  boars  of  the  monk  Stephen  the  Younger ;  with  vari- 
aiid  oxen,  jackals,  hyeuiis,  <S:o.  The  capital  was  ous  otiier  essays.  He  contributed  nametoos 
formerly  a  town  of  the  same  name,  but  is  now  hymns  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
Ziudoo,  which  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  his  authority  as  a  doctor  and  a  saint  is  very  high 
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in  all  the  East.    His  festival  is  observed  both  in  those  of  the  goldsmiths,  the  dmggists,  the  trad- 

the  Roman  and  Greek  chm-ches.    The  best  edi-  era  in  cotton  stuffs,  the  pipe  makers,  &c.    The 

tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Dominican  Le  great  khan  of  Damascus  is  a  vast  and  striking 

Qnien  (2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1712,  republished  at  building,  filled  with  various  commodities,  and 

Verona  in  1748).  frequented  by  merchants  from  distant  lands. 

DAMASCENUS,  Nicolatjs,  a  Greek  histo-  Many  of  the  khans  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
nan  and  philosopher,  contemporary  and  favorite  afford  even  in  their  present  state  a  good  idea 
of  the  emperor  Augustus  and  Ilerod  the  Great,  of  the  manner  in  which  business  was  conduct- 
He  was  born  at  Damascus,  studied  with  Herod,  ed  in  ancient  times.  The  mosque  of  Abd  el 
resided  at  his  court,  and  went  to  Rome  13  B.  0.,  Malek,  650  feet  in  length  by  150  in  breadth,  is 
where  Augustus  received  him  with  favor.  Of  the  chief  arcliitectural  ornament  of  the  city. 
the  numerous  writings  of  Damascenus  we  have  There  are  several  other  mosques  of  much  beau- 
only  some  fragments,  the  most  important  of  ty,  4  Jewish  synagogues,  and  Greek,  Maronite, 
which  are  from  his  work  on  universal  history.  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches.  The  palace 
They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Rawlinson,  of  the  pasha  is  a  large  fortified  building  in 
in  his  recent  translation  of  Herodotus,  in  illus-  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  population  of  Da- 
tration  of  obscure  passages  in  that  historian.  mascus  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  200,000, 

DAMASCIUS,  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom  but  it  probably  does  not  much,  if  at  all,  ex- 

probably  at  Damascus  about  A.  D.  480.     He  ceed  150,000,  comprising  130,000  Moliamined- 

studied  for  a  time  at  Alexandria,  and  then  went  ans  and  Druses,  15,000  Christians,  and  5,000 

to  Athens,  where  he  was  first  a  student,  and  Jews.    Damascus  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce 

then  a  teacher,  of  the  Neo-Platonio  philosophy,  of  Syria;  and  its  trade  is  very  much  increased 

When  the  heathen  schools  at  Athens  were  by  its  forming  the  rallying  point  of  all  the 

closed  by  order  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  529,  Damas-  pilgrims  to  Mecca   from   the  north  of  Asia, 

dus  went  to  the  court  of  Chosroes,  king  of  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  make  Damascus 

Peraia ;  and  although  he  afterward  returned,  lit-  their  place  of  rendezvous,  witii  their  attend- 

tle  is  known  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  his  ants,  amounts  annually  to  several  thousands. 

life.    His  works,  some  of  which  are  extant,  in-  The  city  at  such  times  presents  the  appearance 

eluded  a  philosophical  treatise  entitled  **  DifiS-  of  a  vast  fair,  and  every  vacant  place  is  filled 

colties    and    Solutions   of   First   Principles "  with  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  merchandise. 

(Frankfort,  1828),  and  commentaries  on  Aris-  Caravans  proceed  from  Damascus  also  to  Bag- 

totle  and  Plato.  dad  and  Cairo.    The  principal  imports  by  these 

DAMASCUS  (Arabic,  Dimeshh  or  Esh  Sham\  various  channels  are  broadcloths,  different  sorts 

anciently  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  justly  ac-  of  metals  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 

counted  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  is  and  shawls,  muslins,  and  Indian  stuf&,  which 

situated  in  lat.  83"*  32'  N.,  long.  86°  20'  E.,  186  are  brought  by  way  of  England.  Its  own  manu- 

m.  N.  of  Jeru8aleni,180  m.  S.  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  factures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 

about  45  m.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  highly  finished  saddles  and  bridles,  fine  cabinet 

altitude  of  2,344  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  very  work,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  trimming,  and 

fertile  and  extensive  plain,  80  m.  in  circumfer-  excellent  soap,  made  of  olive  oil,  kali,  and  chalk, 

ence,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  so  much  so  as  to  Pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  turquoises,  are  to 

be  called,  in  oriental  phrase,  one  of  the  4  ter-  be  met  with  in  the  bazaars,  and  large  quantities 

restrial  paradises.    The  streanjs  from  the  at^a-  of  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats  are  exported  to 

cent  higli  range  of  Anti-Libanus,  the  Barada  or  Constantinople,  to  the  annual  value,  it  is  said,  of 

Chrysorrhoas,  and  the  Awadj,  are  supposed  to  $200,000.    In  former  days,  Damascus  was  cele- 

be  coincident  with  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  brated  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres  of  such 

Scripture  (2  Kings  v.  12).    For  many  miles  the  superior  excellence  that  they  would  bend  to  the 

city  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  gardens,  hilt  without  breaking,  while  the  edge  was  so 

wluch  are  watered  by  rivulets  and  sparkling  keen  as  to  divide  the  firmest  coat  of  mail.    (See 

streams,  giving  to  the  vegetation  a  charming  Damascus  Blades.)    This  very  ancient  city  was 

freshness  and  sweetness.    It  is  nearly  2  m.  in  built,  according  to  some  writers,  by  Uz,  the  son 

length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  is  6  m.  in  of  Aram ;  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  his- 

circamference,  and  has  a  double  brick  wall  on  3  tory  of  Abraham.    It  was  the  residence  of  the 

sides,  and  on  tlie  4th  a  small  square  citadel  0ank-  kings  of  Syria  during  3  centuries,  and  has  ex- 

ed  with  towers.    On  the  whole,  it  is  regular  and  perienced  many  and  great  changes  in  every 

cleanly  for  an  oriental  city  ;  its  streets  are  long  period  of  its  history.    Iladad,  who  is  called  by 

and  narrow,  and  tolerably  paved  witli  basalt ;  Josephns  the  first  of  its  kings,  was  conquered 

and  its  residences,  though  mean  and  unattract-  by  David,  king  of  Israel,  but  its  subjection  was 

ive  externally,  are  many  of  them  full  of  magnifi-  of  short  duration.    In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  it  was 

cence  and  luxury  within.    The  market  places  taken  by  Tiglatli-pileser,  who  slew  its  last  king 

are  well  constructed,  and  adorned  with  marble  Rezin,  and  added  its  provinces  to  the  Assyrian 

colonnades.    The  bazaars  are  numerous,  larger  empire.    It  subsequently  came  under  the  rule 

than  those  of  Aleppo,  and  more  airy  and  better  of  babylonia  and  Persia.    After  the  battle  of 

lighted  than  those  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  Issus  (833  B.  C.)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex* 

Each  class  of  merchants  and  artisans  has  its  own  ander  the  Great,  and  soon  after  became  a  part 

basaar,  some  of  them  being  very  extensive,  as  of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidso.    Pompey  at- 
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tached  it  to  tbo  Roman  empire.  Its  conDection  come  cause  the  name  of  this  ancient  citjr  to  be 
with  the  life  and  career  of  St.  Paul  is  well  known  linked  with  the  most  i>erfect  productions  in  steel. 
(Acts  ix. ;  2  Cor,  xi.  32),  Many  Jews  had  The  articles  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
settled  in  Damascus  after  its  conquest  by  Alex-  their  keen  edge,  which  seemed  alike  adapts 
ander ;  and  Christianity  being  early  preached  for  severing  the  heavy  iron  spears  opposed  to 
here,  it  became  the  scat  of  a  bishop.  Under  them,  or  catting  as  by  a  flash  of  fire  the  most 
the  emperors,  Damascus  was  one  of  the  prin-  delicate  gossamer  fabric  floating  in  the  air  and 
cipal  Roman  arsenals  in  Asia,  and  is  denomi-  offering  no  opposing  weight  to  the  instmrnent. 
nated  by  Julian,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  "  tlie  Their  polished  surfaces  were  covered  with  del- 
eye  of  the  whole  East."  The  Saracens  took  it  icate  lines  appearing  as  black,  white,  and  silvery 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  after-  veins,  parallel  to  each  other  or  interlaced  and 
ward  made  it  the  seat  of  the  caliphate,  and  the  arranged  in  bundles  of  fibres,  which  cross  each 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  Om-  other  at  various  angles,  or  in  knots  and  bnnch- 
myiades  reigned  at  Damascus  for  more  than  90  es.  Constructed  without  doubt  by  some  ex- 
years.  On  their  fall  the  Abbassides,  their  sue-  ceedingly  simple  method,  the  highest  skill  of 
cessors,  made  Bagdad  their  capital.  When  the  modern  science  was  long  taxed  in  vain  to  imitate 
family  of  tlie  Fatimites  obtained  the  supremacy,  this  variegated  or  watered  appearance,  and  the 
Damascus  fell  under  the  sway  of  these  Egyptian  rare  qualities  associated  with  it.  Methods  of 
caliphs ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  great  ingenuity  and  complexity  were  contrived, 
Seljook  Turks,  under  whom  it  was  in  vain  be-  by  which  some  very  good  imitations  were  made ; 
sieged  by  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  investigations  of  IL 
of  Germany,  in  1148.  Just  at  the  beginning  Bryant  and  of  the  Russian  general  AnossofT,  an 
of  the  15th  century  it  was  taken  by  Tamer-  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  **  Russian 
lane,  after  a  protracted  resistance,  which  so  Mining  Annual "  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  sub- 
enraged  the  con(|ueror  tliat  he  put  its  inhabi-  ject  was  fully  comprehended,  Karsten  remarks 
tants  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  The  Mame-  that  the  true  Damascus  (leaving  aside  the  &lse, 
lukes  repaired  it,  when  they  gained  possession  of  which  is  merely  engraving  upon  a  coating  of 
Syria;  but  the  Turks,  under  ^lim  I.,  took  it  from  some  substance  laid  upon  the  steel)  is  a  cert^ 
them  in  1516.  It  thus  became  part  of  the  Turk-  proof  of  a  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the 
ish  empire.  In  1832,  Ibrahim  Pasha  took  it,  metal.  All  steel,  even  after  melting,  and  m^ 
and  added  it  to  tlie  pashalic  of  Egypt ;  but  in  leablc  iron  also,  shows  this  texture,  if  polished, 
1840  it  was  restored  to  Turkey. — Damascus  is  plunged  in  acid,  and  examined  with  a  micro- 
tho  name  olso  of  a  pashalic  extending  from  the  scope ;  and  the  softer  the  metal  the  more  decid- 
Jordan  valley,  the  Lebanon  range,  and  the  river  ed  this  is.  The  Damascus  appearance  may  be 
Orontes  on  the  E.,  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  "W.,  given  to  iron  by  welding  together  bars  of 
and  from  Htoali  on  the  N.  to  Petra  on  tlie  S.  different  degrees  of  hardness,  drawing  them 
It  embrace  the  most  of  Palestine,  a  part  of  down,  and  repeating  the  process  sevenu  times. 
the  country  of  the  Druses,  and  a  part  of  the  Karsten  suggests  that  by  the  use  of  bars  of 
Syrian  desert.  The  pasha  resides  in  Damascus,  good  steel  the  best  oriental  blades  may  hgre 
which  is  the  real  capital  of  Syria.  He  is  the  been  fashioned  in  thb  way.  Such  was  the 
head  of  the  civil  and  military  government,  and  "  torsion"  process  of  Clouet  and  Hatchette, 
the  i)rotector  of  the  caravans  which  annually  the  bars  being  well  twisted  between  each  weld- 
proceed  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  There  is  ing.  The  ^^  mosaic"  process,  also  practised  by 
little  agriculture  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  them,  differed  from  the  other  by  cutting  the  bir 
principal  city,  but  the  district  is  noted  for  its  into  short  lengths  and  fagoting  these  pieoei^ 
horses,  mules,  camels,  Arabian  sheep,  and  bees,  the  cut  surfaces  always  being  placed  so  as  to  fiue 
The  population  is  estimated  from  1,000,000  to  outward.  Blades  of  great  excellence  were  thus 
1,500,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  Osmans,  Arabi-  produced,  but  stiU  inferior  to  the  gennine  Di- 
ans,  Turkomans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  mascus.  Professor  Faraday  in  1819  detected 
The  commencement  of  a  macadamized  road,  70  aluminum  in  wootz  by  two  analyses,  and  wtf 
m.  long,  between  Damascus  and  Beyroot,  was  inclined  to  refer  the  peculiarities  of  the  steel  to 
celebrated  Jan.  3,  1850.  this  alloy;  but  Karsten  fdled  to  find  uxr  w^ 
DAMASCUS  BLiVDES.  Tliese  famous  wea-  preciable  quantity  of  this  metal,  and  other  chem- 
pons,  though  in  use  among  nations  little  skilled  Lsts  have  sought  in  vain  for  this  or  any  other 
m  the  metallurgic  arts,  long  before  the  Christian  ingredient,  to  which  its  excdlcnce  conld  poe- 
era,  and  made  familiar  to  the  European  nations  sibly  be  attributed.  Eisner  entertained  the 
from  the  time  of  the  crusades,  have,  until  a  very  opinion,  which  is  generally  received  at  Sheifidd, 
recent  period,  defied  all  attempts  to  imitate  them,  that  it  is  the  remelting  and  working  over  of 
and  to  reproduce  their  remarkable  qualities.  It  the  steel  that  imparts  to  it  such  valuable  prop- 
appears  that  the  Indian  wootz  was  in  those  an-  erties.  M.  Breant  appears  to  have  been  the 
cient  times  carried  from  the  region  of  Golconda  first  to  suspect  the  real  nature  of  the  Indian 
in  Ilindostan  (where,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  it  still  process.  By  producing  the  steel  with  a  coa- 
continues  to  bo  manufactured  by  the  original  siderable  excess  of  carbon,  and  by  a  eoitable 
rude  ] process),  and  being  delivered  at  Damascus,  method  of  cooling,  he  found  that  two  distinct 
was  there  converted  into  swords,  sabres,  and  compounds  of  the  metal  with  carbon  were 
scymitars,  tlje  qualities  of  which  will  for  ages  to  formed,  one  of  which  may  be  steel,  and  the 
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other  of  a  quality  approacIiiDg  cast  iron.  Left  to  be  gathered  from  no  other  sonrce.  The  infor- 
oool  slowly,  these  tend  to  separate  from  their  mation  he  acquired  upon  the  subject  led  to  the 
confused  mixture,  and  to  crystallize,  each  quality  establishment  of  works  at  Zlatoosk  in  the 
br  itself;  the  slower  the  cooling  the  more  com-  Ural  mountains,  where  the  manufacture  of  Da- 
plete  is  this  separation,  and  the  coarser  the  mascus  steel  is  carried  on  by  a  process  of  his 
oands  of  stripes  or  lines  in  the  hammered  steel,  own  invention.  The  quality  of  the  steel  he  found 
The  steel  was  prepared  by  M.  Bryant  by  melt-  to  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  lines 
ing  soft  iron  with  ^  its  weight  of  lampblack ;  a  upon  the  surface,  by  the  color  of  the  ground, 
mndi  more  ready  way  of  making  steel  than  and  by  that  of  the  light  reflected  from  its  face. 
hj  the  cementation  process,  but  manufacturers  The  scoriso  detached  from  the  metal  in  forging 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  and  improve  upon  it.  receive  from  it  the  impression  of  its  lines,  and 
With  this  he  made  excellent  blades,  and  also  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
frcmi  filings  of  gray  cast  iron  mixed  with  an  they  serve  better  to  denote  its  character  than 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  oxidized,  the  mate-  the  metal  itself ;  but  much  experience  is  re- 
riala  being  carefully  stirred  during  their  fu-  quired  to  distinguish  correctly  the  effects  of  the 
noD.  The  more  oxidized  the  iron  the  better  the  great  variety  of  lines.  Straight  lines  nearly  par- 
eflfoct,  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  causing  the  allcl  indicate  a  bad  quality  of  steel.  As  they 
steel  to  work  badly  under  the  hammer.  Gen.  shorten  and  curve,  the  quality  improves.  It  is 
AnossoflT,  however,  who  repeated  these  experi-  still  better  when  the  short  lines  are  broken  up, 
ments,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results,  the  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  dotted  over 
steel  appearing  to  him  to  have  neither  the  true  with  isolated  points,  particularly  if  they  become 
lines  of  the  Damascus  nor  its  excellent  quali-  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  ore  connected  to- 
ties.  The  Indian  method  of  carbonizing  the  gether  by  serpentine  lines  running  in  different 
iroa,  which  they  obtain  direct  from  the  ore,  directions.  The  most  perfect  quality  of  steel 
gettuig  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  metal  from  is  indicated  by  the  threads  or  lines  forming 
ttie  magnetic  oxide  they  employ,  is  to  place  it  in  little  points  or  knots,  and  being  arranged  in 
cracibles  made  of  clay,  intermixed  with  straw,  groups  of  the  same  pattern  over  the  whole  sur- 
ad^ng  ahoat  10  per  cent,  of  dry  wood  in  small  face  of  the  steel.  Figures  coarsely  and  strongly 
bits,  and  cover  it  in  the  crucible  with  2  or  8  marked  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  fine  deline- 
green  leaves ;  only  a  little  more  than  a  pound  of  ations.  The  scoria)  also  indicate  the  depth  of 
xron  is  the  charge  of  each  crucible.  They  exer-  the  color  of  the  steel ;  those  of  deep  color  and 
else  a  choice  in  the  wood  and  leaves,  selecting  vitreous  are  the  best.  When  the  cooled  surface 
of  the  former  the  eas8ia  auriculata^  and  of  the  of  the  melted  steel  in  the  crucible  is  not  uniform 
latter  the  agelepicu  gigantea  or  the  convolvu"  and  displays  no  colored  reflections,  the  quality 
lui  laur\foliu8.  The  crucibles  are  then  closely  is  bad.  The  more  brilliant  the  lustre  and  the 
covered  with  moistened  clay,  rammed  to  ex-  more  decided  tlie  reflection,  the  better  it  is,  es- 
clude  the  air,  and  are  placed,  20  or  more  of  i)ecially  if  this  has  a  golden  yellow  tint.  It 
them  together,  in  a  small  blast  furnace,  and,  may  also  have  a  bluish  or  reddish  color.  The 
with  charcoal  for  fuel,  are  kept  at  as  high  a  peculiarities  of  the  lines — whether  these  are 
temperature  as  possible  for  about  2^  hours.  On  properly  coarse,  or  whether  tliey  are  too  fine — 
removing  them  from  the  fire  and  cooling,  they  appear  to  Gen.  AnossofF  to  depend  upon  the  pro- 
are  broken,  and  the  steel  obtained  in  tlie  form  portion  of  carbon  and  the  intimacy  of  its  com- 
of  a  melted  lump.  If  this  is  covered  upon  the  bination  with  the  iron.  The  color  of  the  water- 
Borface  with  irregular  protuberances,  the  quality  ed  lines  and  that  of  the  ground  depend  upon  the 
is  bad ;  but  if  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  cov-  purity  of  the  iron  and  the  carbon ;  a  ground  of 
ered  with  stria)  radiating  from  the  centre,  the  deep  shade  and  brilliant  lustre  with  undulations 
operation  has  socoeeded,  and  the  steel  is  of  ex-  of  white  indicates  purity  of  materials.  The  re- 
oellent  quality.  Four  or  five  of  these  lumps  are  fiection  which  the  surface  of  the  steel  gives  is 
oommoidy  rejected.  The  best  are  remelted,  and  the  best  indication  of  the  condition  in  which 
then,  on  account  of  their  brittleness,  tliey  are  the  carbon  exists  in  it.  In  the  yellow-colored 
ezpc«ed  to  a  red  heat  for  some  hours  in  a  small  only  is  the  combination  of  carbon  and  iron  com- 
wind  furnace,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  carbon  plete.  When  the  reflection  is  red,  the  carbon  is 
Is  removed,  and  the  steel  is  softened,  so  that  it  mixed  w^ith  some  strange  substance ;  and  when 
can  be  easily  drawn  out  under  the  hammer,  there  is  no  reflection,  the  carbon  is  apparently 
This  Indian  steel,  according  to  the  opinion  of  unaltered  from  its  original  condition,  and  the 
Mr.  Stodart  is  far  superior  for  cutlery  to  the  steel,  if  largely  charged  with  it,  is  brittle.  By 
best  Knglisn  cast  steel.  One  of  the  best  sam-  4  methods,  Anossoff  succeeded  in  producing 
plea  selected  by  Gen.  Anossofi^  and  analyzed  by  steel  of  the  Damascus  qualities ;  only  one,  how- 
jL  Ihmofl^  gave  the  following  result :  iron,  98 ;  ever,  appears  to  be  of  practical  importance. 
carbon,  1.181 ;  sulphur,  0.014;  silicinm,  0.5;  One,  which  was  melting  the  ore  with  graphite, 
ahuninom,  0.055 ;  copper,  0.3 ;  silver,  traces,  requires  ore  of  great  purity  and  a  large  consnmp- 
The  researches  of  Gen.  Anossoff  were  made  with  tion  of  fuel,  and  is  not  unifonn  in  its  results.  It 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  their  results  is  supposed  from  its  simplicity  to  have  been  the 
present  many  cnrious  and  interesting  particu-  ancient  method  of  producing  this  steel.  The 
Isr%  which  are  highly  instructive  as  to  the  na-  best  method  was  melting  the  iron  in  crucibles 
toPB  •of  this  and  other  qualities  of  steel,  and  can  with  graphite.  A  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  iron,  or  a 
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smaller  one  for  a  very  hard  Bteel,  is  introduced  are  distinguished  by  the  different  oolors  the 
into  the  crucible  with  ^  as  much  graphite,  and  metal  assumes.  These  are  the  yellow,  violeti 
^  part  of  scales  of  iron,  together  with  a  certain  blue,  and  green.  The  hardest  temper  is  giTen 
quantity  of  some  flux,  as  dolomite.  This  being  at  the  straw-yellow,  the  greatest  elasticity  at 
a  very  fusible  flux,  only  about  y^  port  is  em-  the  blue ;  at  the  green  the  metal  begins  to  lose 
ployed.  Being  well  covered,  tiie  crucible  is  its  elasticity.  This  is  the  temper  for  scytbei; 
placed  in  the  fire,  and  the  blast  is  put  on.  In  3^  the  violet  for  chisels.  The  very  hard  Damascns 
hours  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  is  tempered  in  grease ;  all  sword  blades  smd 
of  scoriie,  on  which  floats  the  excess  of  graphite :  arms  in  boiling  grease.  They  cool  more  quick* 
one-fourth  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  metal  ly  in  this  than  in  cold  grease,  as  the  rormer 
has  acquired  a  weak  display  of  longitudinal  moves  more  freely  aronnd  the  object  plunged 
lines,  a  clear  ground,  and,  if  the  graphite  is  into  it.  The  temper  is  first  given  to  the  whole 
good,  a  certain  degree  of  reflection.  By  contin-  instrument  heated  to  redness,  plunged  into  hot 
ning  the  fusion  for  4  hours  the  loss  of  graph-  grease,  and  left  to  cool.  It  is  then  taken  ont^ 
ite  is  ^,  and  the  lines  are  undulating.  In  4^  wiped  clean,  and  rubbed  on  one  side  with  a 
hours  i  the  graphite  is  token  up,  and  the  lines  whetstone,  the  better  to  jndge  of  the  pro- 
attain  a  medium  degree  of  coarseness.  The  per  temperature  for  reheating.  A  sabre  bitde 
crucible  generally  begins  to  fail  at  this  point,  is  brought  at  the  point  to  a  bine  heat,  in 
but  if  it  should  retain  its  shape  for  5  hours,  f  the  middle  to  violet,  along  the  edge  to  yd- 
of  the  graphite  will  have  disappeared,  the  lines  low,  and  near  the  handle  to  green.  When  tern* 
will  be  reticulated  and  of  medium  coarseness,  pered  it  is  dressed  witli  the  Immmer,  sharpened, 
and  the  scoriao  amount  to  nearly  ^  a  pound  and  plunged  while  hot  into  cold  water.  Great- 
in  weight.  By  continuing,  when  possible,  the  er  elasticitv  is  given  to  the  whole  blade  by 
fusion  for  another  half  hour,  the  graphite  will  bringing  a  larger  proportion  of  it  to  a  blue  heat 
nearly  all  disappear,  the  scoria)  will  amount  to  The  edge  takes  a  harder  temper  by  being  filed 
j  or  f  of  a  pound,  and  the  lines  upon  the  steel  thin.  Razors  and  some  other  instruments  are  tern- 
will  become  more  or  less  decided,  reticulat-  pered  in  water ;  scythes  need  only  to  be  swung 
ed,  and  sometimes  zigzag.  The  following  are  in  the  air.  The  processes  of  grinding,  whetting^ 
given  as  requisites  for  tlie  best  steel :  charcoal  and  polishing  are  liable  to  remove  the  temper, 
of  the  cleanest  sort,  as  pine ;  a  furnace  con-  particularly  with  very  thin  blades.  After  gnnd- 
structed  of  the  most  refractory  materials ;  the  ing  they  frequently  require  to  be  heated  to  a 
best  quality  of  crucibles ;  iron  also  the  best,  blue  color  and  plunged  into  water ;  Has  is  the 
very  malleable  and  ductile ;  pure  native  graph-  process  called  blueing  of  steel.  The  grinding 
ite,  or  that  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  best  tends  to  bring  the  metal  in  places  to  a  men 
crucibles ;  flux  of  dolomite,  or  calcined  quartz ;  heat,  when  it  loses  its  elasticity  in  these  puces, 
a  high  temperature ;  fusion  as  long  continued  as  This  happens  even  if  the  stone  is  wet,  provided 
possible.  The  blast  of  the  furnace  is  kept  on  the  blade  be  pressed  hard  upon  it.  This  ae- 
tiU  the  fuel  is  entirely  consumed;  and  the  counts  for  the  difference  in  razors  made  df 
crucible  is  not  removed  until  it  is  cold,  or  at  the  same  steel.  Rather  than  risk  iinaring  the 
least  black.  The  cover  is  then  taken  of^  the  temper,  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  hi^  polish  to 
graphite  removed,  the  scoriae  are  broken,  and  the  blades  and  edges  of  instruments ;  those  of 
the  lump  of  steel  is  extracted.  When  cold,  Damascnssteeldonot  need  it,  for  after  the  lines 
this  presents  a  surface  of  uniform  appearance ;  are  brought  out  bv  the  application  of  acids,  pd- 
or  there  may  be  a  depression  in  the  centre  if  ishing  beyond  a  dight  rubbing  with  fine  emery 
the  steel  is  very  hard  and  shows  no  reflection ;  and  oil  is  no  improvement.  This  last  process 
or  if  steel  of  this  quality  exhibits  no  outward  of  bringing  out  the  watered  appearance  is  ae- 
depression,  a  cavity  may  be  looked  for  in  the  complished  by  the  use  of  a  diluted  add,  whidi 
interior  of  the  lump,  which  is  the  effect  of  too  acts  more  upon  the  ground  than  upon  the  lines. 
rapid  cooling,  and  indicates  a  very  inferior  qual-  All  acids  are  not  equally  suitable  for  this  par- 
ity. The  lump,  which  weighs  about  11  lbs.,  is  pose.  Nitric  acid  acts  not  only  npon  the  iron, 
drawn  out  under  the  hammer  with  8  to  9  heats ;  but  also  upon  the  carbon,  and  moreover  injores 
it  is  then  separated  into  8  pieces,  each  of  winch  the  lustre.  Sulphuric  acid,  having  no  effect  upon 
is  forged  anew.  Particular  care  is  required  in  the  carbon  nor  the  reflection  of  the  surface,  is 
reheating  to  give  the  proper  temperature.  At  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  when  it  is  used 
a  white  heat  the  steel  if  hard  will  crumble ;  if  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate;  and  a  sulphate  of  iroa 
tender,  it  loses  the  w^atered  lines.  The  best  steel  which  contains  a  certain  qnantitY  or  sulphate  of 
may  be  drawn  out  cold  without  cracking,  and  alumina  is  found  to  proauce  the  best  effects, 
may  even  become  red  hot  by  hammering.  In  The  blade,  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  washed  with 
working  the  bars  into  other  shapes,  they  ought  the  solution  by  pouring  it  over  Uie  surface,  and 
not  to  be  heated  beyond  a  clear  red,  and  the  when  the  lines  are  developed  it  is  repeatedly 
last  heat  should  not  exceed  a  cherry  red.  It  is  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  wiped  dry 
well,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  lump  is  always  with  a  cloth,  care  being  takea  not  to  wet  any 
better  marked  than  the  upper,  to  keep  the  two  |)ortion  after  it  has  been  once  dried.  Some  ve- 
original  sides  distinguished  from  each  other,  ge table  acids,  as  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  answer 
that  the  cutting  edge  may  be  formed  out  of  the  very  well  in  place  of  the  solution  of  splphate 
lower.    In  tempering  steel,  the  different  heats  of  iron.    The  last  operation  is  to  rub  the 
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fiice  over  with  pare  olive  oil  and  again  wipe  it  asks  mannfactared  at  Dunfermline  in  Scotland. 

dry. — ^The  total  expense  of  the  production  of  and  at  Lisburn  and  Ardoyne  in  Ireland,  are  usea 

blades  by  these  processes  is  estimated  at  Zla-  chiefly  for  table  clotlis  and  napkins.    Diaper  is  a 

tooflk  to  be  about  $1  10  per  lb.    They  prove  to  variety  of  damask,  differing  from  it  by  the  warp 

be  of  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  famous  and  the  woof  crossing  each  other  at  intervals  of 

oriental  blades,  the  accounts  of  which  have  not  6  threads. 

been  so  much  exaggerated  as  is  generally  sup-  DAMASKEENING,  the  art  of  ornamenting 
posed.  Gen.  Anossoff  has  himself,  with  a  blade  iron  or  steel  by  inlaying  with  gold,  silver,  or 
of  reticulated  lines  in  broad  stripes  and  showing  some  other  metal.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  adorn- 
a  bright  gilded  reflection,  cut  tnrough  a  gauze  ing  sword  blades,  guards,  and  locks  of  pistols. 
bandkerchief  in  the  air,  a  feat  which  cannot  be  The  most  beautiful  method  of  damaskeening 
aooomplished  with  the  best  English  steel.  Bones  consists  in  cutting  the  metal  deep  with  a  graver, 
and  nttls  may  be  cleft  without  injury  to  blades  and  filling  the  groove  with  thick  wire  of  gold 
tempered  for  snch  use,  and  other  steel  tempered  or  silver.  In  this  way  the  wire  adheres  very 
to  tbe  same  point  may  be  nicked  by  them  with-  strongly.  The  more  common  process  is  super- 
oat  causing  a  gap.  Their  elasticity  is  so  great,  flcial  only.  For  this,  the  metal  is  heated  to  a 
that  one  may  put  his  foot  upon  the  end  of  the  blue  color ;  it  is  then  hatched  with  a  knife,  and 
blade  and  bend  it  to  a  right  angle,  when  it  will  the  figure  desired  is  drawn  with  a  fine  brass 
flj  back  perfectly  unchtuiged.  Razors  are  said  bodkin  upon  the  hatching.  This  done,  a  gold 
to  do  at  feast  twice  as  much  service  as  those  wire  is  conducted  according  to  the  pattern  de- 
made  of  the  best  English  steel.  Articles  re-  signed,  and  sunk  carefulh'  into  the  metal  with  a 
qniring  great  sharpness  and  strength  should  be  copper  tool.  Of  late  a  method  is  in  practice  of 
made  of  the  harder  quality  of  Damascus,  that  eating  out  a  cavity  for  the  precious  metal  by 
wbioh  displays  the  lines  before  the  treatment  means  of  acid.  The  art  was  carried  to  great 
with  acids;  those  requiring  great  elasticity  perfection  in  Damascus,  in  Syria,  whence  its 
sbonld  be  made  of  the  softer  quality,  which  is  name.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  its  invention 
prepared  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  graph-  being  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Glaucus  of 
Ue.  Atkinson  in  his  late  work  on  Siberia  states  Chios,  490  B.  0. 

that  Gen«  Anossoff  died  in  1851,  and  that  his  DAM  ATTN,  or  Daman,  a  seaport  on  the  coast 

aooceaaor  at  the  works  had  failed  to  produce  ofN.Concan,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese;  pop. 

the  remarkable  blades  for  which  the  establish-  about  6,000.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ment  had  become  celebrated.     The  wonderful  Damaun  river,  on  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  100  m.  N. 

quality  of  the  arms  previously  made  there  is  from  Bombay ;  lat.  20°  24'  N.,  long.  72°  63'  E. 

particolarly  noticed  by  Capt  James  Abbott,  It  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea ;  its  houses 

m  his  *^  Journey  from  Heraut  to  St.  Peters-  are  whitened,  and  it  contains  several  churches 

borff.^    The  observations  of  M.  Anossoff  upon  and  convents,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 

the  introduction  of  other  metals  to  alloy  the  steel  dirty.    It  is  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  a  castle. 

are  very  minute,  but  they  are  all  un&vorable  The  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  18  feet  of 

to  any  mixtures  with  the  iron  and  carbon. —  water  at  high  tide.    It  is  a  good  port  of  refuge 

Tiieee  researches  are  particularly  interesting,  and  of  repairs  for  small  vessels.    Ship-building 

from  their  bearing  upon  the  new  process  of  pro-  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  commerce  is 

dacing  cast  steel,  introduced  into  successful  op-  declining.    The  Portuguese  sacked  and  burned 

oration  in  this  country,  by  melting  malleable  the  town  in  1531,  and  in  1558  took  formal  pos- 

iron  in  omcibles  with  carbonaceous  fluxes,  tlius  session  of  it.    The  territory  which  they  hold 

avoiding  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  here  is  10  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad, 

cementation.    For  this  operation  see  Steel.  DAMAUN,  Daman,  or  The  Border,  a  district 

DAMASK,  a  fabric  originally  manufactured  of  tiie  Punjaub,  formerly  included  in  Rumeet 

at  Damascus^  whence  its  name.    It  was  made  Singh^s  kingdom  of  Lahore,  between  lat.  28  40' 

of  silk,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  ornamen-  and  88°  20'  N.,  long.  69°  80'  and  71°  20'  E. ; 

tal  woven  figures  of  fruits,  flowers,  animals,  length  800  m. ;  average  breadth  60  m.  It  lies  be- 

aod  landscapes.     It  is  still  distinguished  by  tween  the  Indus  and  the  Suliman  mountains, 

these  ornaments,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  and  extends  from  the  borders  of  Sinde  N.  to  the 

th^  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving,  Kala  or  Salt  range.    The  irrigated  portions  are 

though  the  material  of  modern  damask  is  often  highly  fertile,  but  other  parts  of  the  country 

linen,  someUmes  indeed  woollen,  or  even  cot-  consist  of  burning,  sterile  plains,  sandy  deserts, 

ton,  or  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.    The  or  jungles  infested  by  wild  beasts.    The  heat  in 

cotton  fabric,  from  its  want  of  durability  and  summer  is  intense,  but  ice  often  forms  in  winter. 

beanty,  has  little  to  recommend  it  for  this  man-  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Juts  and  Beloochees, 

niactnre,  particularly  as  it  is  only  by  great  care  dark-complexioned,  ill-formed,  and  quarrelsome. 

and  frequent  bleaching  that  it  can  be  made  to  DAMBOOL,  or  Dambolo,  a  village  in  the  isl- 

retain  its  whiteness.  Its  peculiar  texture  is  that  and  of  Ceylon,  with  an  immense  rock  about  a 

called  tweeling  or  twilling,  in  which  the  warp  mile  distant,  rising  550  feet  above  the  plain,  and 

and  the  woof  cross  each  other,  not  alternately,  called  Damboollagalla.    On  its  S.  side,  100  feet 

bat  at  intervals  of  several  threads.    These  in-  from  the  summit,  are  6  very  remarkable  caves, 

tervals  being  at  every  8  threads  in  damask,  the  in  which  the  Ceylonese  monarch  Walogambahn 

•taff  is  cdl^  an  8-leaf  twilL    The  linen  dam-  concealed  himsdf  during  an  invasion  of  the  Mai- 
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abars,  100  B.  0.    In  gratitude  for  the  protection  chnrch  affairs,  and  a  work  on  the  abuses  of  the 

thus  afforded,  he  ordered  the  caves  to  be  en-  clergy. 

larged,  and  converted  them  into  Baddhist  tern-  DAMIENS,  Robrrt  FaANgoia,  execnted  in 
pies.  Images  of  the  god  were  placed  there,  Paris,  March  2&  1757,  for  his  attempt  on  the 
priests  appointed  to  conduct  the  worsliip,  and  life  of  Lonis  X  Y.  He  was  bom  near  Arraa,  in 
the  revenues  of  certain  lands  set  apart  for  their  1714,  and  his  character  was  of  the  worst  de- 
support;  and  the  service  is  still  kept  up.  In  one  scription.  While  a  child  he  was  called  Boberi 
of  the  caves  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  hewn  U  iHdble  on  account  of  his  -wickedness.  He 
out  of  the  rock ;  a  long  inscription  found  in  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  but  deserted ;  dterward 
another  is  interesting  for  the  information  it  robbed  one  of  his  employers,  and  fled  to  Belgiom. 
conveys  concerning  the  government  of  Oeylon  DAMIETTA  (Arab,  hamiat,  anc.  lhmiathi$\ 
during  the  12th  century.  a  town  of  lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 

DiJfER,  Anne  Setmotjb,  an  English  sculptor,  of  the  K  branch  of  the  Nile,  6  m.  from  its 

only  child  of  Field  Marshal  Conway,  born  in  mouth,  and  100  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Cairo ;  pop. 

1748,  died  May  28, 1808.    She  imbibed  an  early  about  28,000,  a  few  of  whom  are  Greeks  and 

love  for  literature,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  Syrians,  and  the  rest  Egyptians.     Its  general 

accomplishments.    A  casual  conversation  with  appearance  is  that  of  a  straggling  ooUection 

Hume  turned  her  attention  to  sculpture,  and  she  of  poorly  built  houses,  relieved  by  magni^ent 

took  lessons  from  Ceracchi  and  Bacon,  and  went  mosques,  bazaars,  and  marble  baths,  with  a  few 

to  Italy  to  prosecute  the  art.    She  was  also  an  brick  dwellings  of  a  better  sort  on  terraces  near 

excellent  amateur  actress.    The  productions  of  the  river.    It  has  a  military  school  for  400  ia- 

her  chisel  are  numerous  and  admired.    Among  fantry  officers,  a  cotton-spinning  factory,  a  large 

them  are  a  bust  of  Nelson  in  the  Guildhall,  2  rice  mill,  and  a  good  coasting  and  intericM'  trade 

colossal  heads  on  Henley  bridge,  and  a  statue  in  dried  and  salted  fish  fr(Hn  Lake  Menadeh, 

of  George  III.  rice,  coffee,  beans,  dates,  flax,  linen,  &c.  It  was 

DAMERGU,  a  frontier  province  of  Bomoo,  once  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 

in  Central  Africa.    The  capital,  Olaloal,  lies  in  striped  cloth,  and  the  name  of  dimilr  given  to 

about  lat.  14°  80'  N.     There  are  said  to  be  200  the  latter  in  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  derived 

or  300  towns  and  villages  in  the  country.    It  is  from  it    Its  foreign  commerce  was  formerly 

very  productive,  and  the  granary  of  Air,  and  large,  but  is  now  merged  in  that  of  Alexandria. 

chiefly  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Kelowis  under  Its  harbor  is  bad,  and  is  inaccessible  by  lane 

tlie  rule  of  the  Tuariks.  vessels  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tbeNm. 

DAMEROW,  HEiNRicn  Pmupp  ArorsT,  a  The  ancient  town  of  Damietta  stood  aboot  5  m. 

German  psychologist,  and  superintendent  of  the  nearer  the  sea  than  the  present     Under  the 

insane  asylum  at  Halle,  born  in  Stettin  in  1798,  Saracens  it  rose  to  great  importance,  and  the 

is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Prussia  on  crusaders,  looking  upon  it  as  the  bulwark  of 

all  subjects  pertaining  to  insanity,  established  Egypt  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  made  It  the 

and  still  edits  the  Journal  fwr  Fsyehiatrie,  and  object  of  many  attacks.    In  one  of  these  sieges 

has  written  Die  Elemente  der  ndchsten  Zuhunft  it  was  captured  by  the  French  king  Lonia  IX.; 

der  Medecin  ^Berlin,  1829) ;   Ueher  die  relative  but  the  victorious  monarch,  having  fallen  soon 

VerHndung  aer  Irren-,  HeiUj  und  Pflege-An-  after  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  was  forced  to 

»to?fen(Leipsic,1840);  and  Sefeloge^  eine  Wdhn-  purchase  his  freedom  by  restoring  the  citf  to 

%inn88tudie  (Ilalle,  1858).  its  former  owners.    The  sultan  of  Egypt,  shoot 

DAMIANI,  PiE-rno,  an  Italian  prelate,  born  1251,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  its  exposed  pa- 
in Ravenna  about  988,  died  at  Faenza,  Feb.  22,  sition,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  built  the  present 
1072.  While  young  he  entered  the  monastery  city,  and  blocked  up  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  by 
of  Font  AvcUana,  of  which  he  became  abbot  in  which  it  communicates  with  the  sea. 
1041,  and  in  1057,  greatly  against  his  own  will,  DAMIRON,  Jean  Philibxbt,  a  French  edec- 
was  raised  by  Pope  Stephen  IX.  to  the  rank  of  tic  philosopher,  bom  at  Belleville,  May  10,1794. 
cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia.  Ho  persuaded  the  A  pupil  of  the  normal  school,  he  tanaht  litera- 
simoniacal  Benedict  X.  and  the  antipope  Csfda-  ture  and  philosophy  in  provincial  colleges,  and 
lous  to  lay  aside  their  pretensions;  he  vigor-  through  the  influence  of  Victor  Gousin  was 
ously  supported  the  measures  of  which  Hilde-  called  to  Paris,  where  he  occupied  a  chair  of 
brand  (Gregory  VII.)  was  the  prime  mover,  philosophy  in  8  of  the  principal  colleges,  and 
and  he  was  in  consequence  persecuted  by  the  was  finally  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
disorderly  clergy  of  Milan,  to  whom  ho  was  in  the  faculty  of  letters.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
sent  as  legate.  In  1062  he  withdrew  to  his  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sdenoes^ 
solitude  at  Font  Avellana,  but  the  next  year  where  he  succeeded  Destutt  de  Tracy.  He  first 
was  sent  to  France  by  Alexander  11.  to  investi-  published  Es»ai  iur  VhiaUnre  de  la  pkiUmMi 
gate  the  charges  of  simony  against  the  French  en  France  au  XIX'  $i^le  (1828);  next  a  (Uwn 
clergy.  In  1069  ho  went  on  a  similar  mission  d^  philasophie  (1881),  treating  of  peycliology, 
to  Germany,  and  in  1071  ho  left  his  monastery  logic,  and  morals.  His  Euai  ntr  thitUnnas 
again  to  restore  order  in  Ravenna,  the  arch-  la  philasophie  au  XVII'  $iMle<,  which  appetred 
bishop  of  which  city  had  been  excommuni-  15  years  later,  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  pbik>- 
cated.  There  are  many  editions  of  his  writings,  sophical  systems  of  Descartes,  Gassendi,  8pi- 
comprising  sermons^  lives  of  saints,  treatises  on  noza,  Malebranche,  Bossnet,  and  Fdneloo,  coo- 
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doding  with  his  own  opinions.    In  1857  ap-  turn.    Pythias  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  Da> 

/peared  his  Memoires  poursertir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  mon  gave  himself  up  as  his  sahstitute.    Before 

SkUoiophU  du  XVIiI'  $Ucle.    He  also  e<lited  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution,  Pythias 

onffinoy's  Nbuteaux  mllanges^  with  an  intro-  returned,  and  Dionysius  set  hoth  of  them  free. 

dnctory  notice,  beside  publishing  a  variety  of  DAMOREAU,  Laurr  Cinthie  (Moktalant), 

mlacellaneoQS  philosophical  memoirs,  including  a  French  vocalist,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1801. 

dcetches  of  Bavle,  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Ilelvetius,  Her  parents  were  employed  as  concierges  in  the 

Diderot,  and  others.  conservatory,  and  Laure  was  not  yet  7  when 

DAWANICS,  Janos,  general  in  the  Hun-  she  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  that  institution. 
nrian  war  of  1848-^49,  born  in  the  Military  Her  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  Plantado, 
nontier  district  of  Austria  in  1804,  executed  at  one  of  the  professors,  who  admitted  her  into  his 
And,  Oct  6, 1849.  Though  a  Roscian  by  birth,  singing  class,  and  afterward  introduced  her  to 
and  serving  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  his  native  Louis  Nai)olcon's  mother,  Hortense,  who  became 
district,  he  early  drew  upon  himself  the  atten-  interested  in  the  little  girl.  In  1819  she  made 
tkm  of  his  Austrian  superiors  by  manifestations  her  first  appearance  in  Paris  under  the  name 
of  a  liberal  and  national  Hungarian  tendency,  of  Mademoiselle  Cinti ;  but  her  reputation  was 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  war  he  not  established  until  4  years  afterwm^.  In  1827 
iraa  fat  this  reason  to  be  sent  to  Italy,  but  he  she  left  the  Paris  opera  and  went  to  Belgium, 
iraa  retained  by  the  Hungarian  ministry,  and  where  she  married  M.  Domoreau,  an  actor  con- 
flabseqoently  sent  as  commander  of  the  8d  and  nected  with  the  theatre  of  Brussels.  One  of 
9th  bi&talions  against  his  own  countrymen,  the  her  most  memorable  achievements  was  in  1829, 
Biocinnf^  in  southern  Hungary.  His  gigantic  when  she  sang  in  the  first  act  of  the  Matri- 
■tatore,  unsurpassed  valor,  and  revolutionary  monio  segreto  together  with  Malibran  and  Son- 
rigor,  soon  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  army  tag,  without  being  eclipsed  by  either  of  those 
•ad  nation,  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes,  artists.  In  1844  she  took  leave  of  the  French 
He  won  the  battles  of  Lagemdorf  (Nov.  9, 1848),  stage,  and  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  Unit- 
of  Alibunar  (Dec.  17),  and  when  recalled  to  join  ed  States ;  aflcr  which  she  became  professor  in 
the  chief  central  army,  the  decisive  battle  of  one  of  the  singing  classes  of  the  conservatory. 
fiaolnok  (March  5,  1849) ;  and  in  the  spring  She  has  published  a  Methode  de  chant,  an  Al- 
campaign  of  GOrgei  he  had  the  chief  merit  in  Intm  de  romances^  and  some  fugitive  pieces. 
tlie  successive  victories  of  Izsaszeg  (April  6),  DAMPE,  Jacob  Jacobsen,  a  Danish  profes- 
Waitzen  (10th),  Nagy-Sarl6  (19th),  and  before  sor  of  philosophy,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10, 
Comom  (26th).  Having  accidentally  hurt  his  1790,  died  in  1850.  The  liberal  sentiments  of 
leg,  he  was  prevented  from  entering  upon  the  his  lectures  on  [)hiIosophy  gave  umbrage  to  the 
office  of  substitute  minister  of  war,  which  was  government,  and  he  was  detained  in  prison  from 
tendered  him,  as  well  as  from  further  service  1821  to  1841,  when  Christian  YIII.  restored  him 
in  the  field.  Made  commander  of  the  recon-  to  liberty.  Ho  contributed  many  articles  to 
qnered  fortress  of  Arad,  he  surrendered  4  days  religious  and  political  publications,  and  is  the 
after  GOrgei  (Aug.  17)  to  the  Russians,  who  author  of  a  work  on  Danish  orthography,  of 
soon  delivered  him  up  to  the  Austrians.  He  literary  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  a 
was  hanged  after  having  witnessed  the  execu-  variety  of  books,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
tion  of  12  fellow  officers.  show  the  compatibility  of  liberal  institutions 

DAMM,  Lakb  op  {DammUche  See  or  Damm-  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

9che  See),  a  lake  in  the  circle  of  Stettin,  province  DAMPIER,  Wiluam,  an  English  navigator, 

of  Pomerania,  Prussia.    It  is  formed  by  the  ex-  bom  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  about  1652 ; 

panrion  of  the  Oder,  near  its  mouth,  is  about  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.    His  father, 

10  m.  in  length  by  1\  in  breadth,  and  is  navi-  a  farmer,  destined  him  for  commercial  pursuits, 

gable  in  its  whole  extent    It  receives  the  wa-  but  having  become  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 

ters  of  the  Ilna  and  the  Pldne.  the  boy^s  guardian  took  him  from  school,  and 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Dio*  sent  him  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  in  which 

njsiiis  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.    Damocles  capacity  he  made  voya^s  to  Newfoundland 

had  extoUed  the  happiness  of  Dionysius  in  be-  and  the  East  Indies.    War  having  broken  out 

ing  a  rich  and  powerful  king,  and  the  latter,  between  England  and  Holland,  Dampicr  enlist- 

visbing  to  show  him  the  nature  of  that  happi-  ed  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  was  present  in  two 

nesB^  placed  him  one  day  at  a  magnificent  ban-  actions,  fell  sick,  was  invalided  and  sent  homo. 

qoet.  with  a  naked  sword  suspended  above  his  On  recovering,  he  undertook  for  6  months  the 

head  by  a  single  hair.  overseership  of  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.    Dis- 

DAMON  AKD  PYTHIAS,  the  names  of  two  liking  that  obscure  life,  he  made  several  voyoges 

celebrated  Syracusans,  whicli  are  always  join-  in  a  Jamaica  coaster.    At  Kingston  he  became 

•d  as  the  types  of  true  and  noble  friendship,  acquainted  with  a  party  of  lumberers  about  to 

They  were  both  Pythagoreans.   Pythias,  or  cor-  sail  for  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  cut  mahogany, 

rectly  Phintias,  was  condemned  to  death  by  and  readily  agreed  to  join  them«    He  remained 

Diaoysias  the  Elder,  but  requested  to  be  tern-  with  them  8  years.    Returning  to  London  in 

poraril J  released  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs,  1678,  ho  published  a  description  of  the  bay  of 

promUang  to  procure  a  friend  to  take  his  place  Honduras.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  left  Lon- 

aod  wtdkx  Ida  ponishment,  if  he  should  not  re-  don  for  South  America,  with  the  intention  to 
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resnmo  lumbering;  but  at  Jamaica  ho  met  with  1701,  thej  were  taken  from  the  iaUuid  by  a 

a  party  of  buccaneert*,  who  were  about  to  make  passing  ship,  and  carried  to  England^  where  he 

a  descent  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  he  and  his  published  an  account  of  the  expedition.    Got- 

comrades  joined  them.    The  party  crossed  the  emment  seems  to  have  been  aissatiafied  with 

isthmus  to  the  Pacific.    On  tiie  Pacific  coast,  the  result  for  it  gave  him  no  further  employ* 

with  their  small  boats,  they  boarded  and  cap-  ment.    The  rest  of  his  life  is  obscure.    In  1708 

tured  several  ships,  which  they  converted  into  we  find  him  making  an  unsuccessful  cruise  as 

cruisers,  and  with  Uiem  pillaged  the  cities  on  the  master  of  a  privateer  belonging  to  a  company 

Peruvian  coast.    An  immense  amount  of  plun-  of  English  merchants,  and  again  in  theicapacity 

der  fell  into  their  hands,  but  they  quarrelled  so  of  pilot  to  a  privateering  expedition,  under  CapC 

much  about  its  distribution  that  Dampier  left,  Woods  Rogers,  in  1711.    In  1707  he  published 

and  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1682.    On  Aug.  28,  a  defence  of  his  buccaneering  on  the  Spanish 

1683,  he  set  out  with  a  privateer,  Capt.  John  main.    He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  winos  and 

Cook,  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  via  Cape  Uorn.  tides.  Dampier's  style  of  relating  his  adventures 

Cook^s  expedition  cruised  along  the  coasts  of  is  interesting;  his  descriptions  are  vivid,  and 

Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  depredations  his  facts  generally  correct.    The  best  editioa 

on  the  Spaniards.    In  1685  Dampier  joined  the  of  his  collected  voyages  f^peared  at  London  in 

command  of  Capt.  Swan  on  the  coast  of  Call-  1729,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

fomia,  in  hopes  to  intercept  the  Spanish  Manila       DAN.    I.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.    IL  A 

galleon ;  but  that  rich  prize  did  not  fall  into  tribe  of  Israel,  descendants  of  the  preceding^ 

their  hands,  and  they  set  sail  for  the  Philippine  and  the  division  of  Palestine  allotted  to  them. 

islands.    After  many  hardships  they  arrived,  in  The  latter  was  bounded  by  Ephraim,  Beojamin, 

a  perishing  condition,  at  the  isle  of  Guam ;  thence  Judah,  and  the  Mediterranean.    III.  A  town  of 

they  steered  for  Mindanao,  the  crew  being  in  a  Palestine,  on  the  northern  boundary,  called 

state  of  mutiny ;  at  this  place  tiiey  set  ashore  Laish  before  its  conquest  by  the  Danitee  from 

Capt  Swan,  and  those  who  were  favorable  to  the  Phoenicians. 

him.    Dampier  continued  to  cruise  with  the        DAN  BIVER,  a  river  of  Ya.  and  N.  G.    It 

mutineers  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  where  he  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in 

noted  some  islands  hitherto  unknown,  and  in  Patrick  co.,  Va.,  and  flows  S.  E.  into  Surrey  ca, 

the  course  of  ttie  voyage  touched  at  New  Hoi-  N.  0.    It  then  turns  E.,  and  after  a  winding 

land,  or  Australia.    Having  become  disgusted  course  of  200  m.,  during  which  it  6  times 

with  the  excesses  of  his  companions,  ho  secreted  crosses  the  boundary  between  the  2  states,  and 

himself  with  7  others  on  one  of  the  Nicobar  drains  a  tract  of  country  4,000  sq.  m.  in  extent, 

islands,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  buccaneers,  it  unites  with  the  Staunton,  or  Roanoke  river, 

put  to  sea  in  a  canoe  to  reach  the  English  at  Clarksville,  Va.    It  is  navigable  by  boats  as 

factory  at  Acheen,  Sumatra.    A  tempest  threw  far  as  Danville,  Va. 

him  on  the  coast,  but  at  length  he  reached        DANA,  Francis,  an  American  jurist,  bom  at 

his  destination.    From  Acheen  he  made  sev-  Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  18, 1743,  died  at  Gsm- 

eral  commercial  voyages  to  Tonquin,  Malacca,  bridge,  April  25,  1811.    Ho  was  graduated  at 

Madras,  and  Bencoolen.    At  the  latter  place  he  Harvard  college  in  1762,  and  was  a£nitted  tothe 

held  the  office  of  master  of  the  artillery  for  6  bar  in  1767.    The  state  of  public  afifairs  at  thit 

months.     From  Bencoolen  he  embarked  for  period  attracted  the  zeal  or  the  foresi^t  of  the 

England,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  16,  1691,  and  young  men  of  most  promise  in  the  professioiL 

publislied   his  "  Voyage  around  the  World."  He  joined  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  John 

He  dedicated  the  book  to  Charles  Montague,  Adams's  diary  of  Jan.  1766,  speaks  of  the  dub 

earl  of  Halifax,  president  of  the  royal  society,  by  in  which  ^^  Lowell,  Dana,  Quincy,  and  other 

whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  admiralty,  young  fellows  "  were  not  ill  employed  in  lengUi- 

who  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Roebuck,  a  ened  discussions  of  the  right  of  taxation.    The 

government  vessel  of  12  guns,  for  the  purpose  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  gave  an  opening  to  prae- 

of  exploring  the  coast  of  New  Holland.    With  tice,  in  which  Mr.  Dana  was  soon  mnchensaged. 

this  ship  he  set  sail  from  the  Downs,  Jan.  26,  He  was  of  counsel  in  the  well-known  Lechmere 

1699,  and  having  run  across  to  Brazil,  turned  slave  case  in  1769,  decided  some  8  years  before 

his  course  eastwiml  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  that  of  Somerset,  and  to  the  same  effect.  In  1773 

which  he  traced  for  nearly  300  leagues.    Being  he  acted  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  patriots 

unable  to  effect  any  communication  with  the  in  concert  with  John  Adams  for  the  prosecotioii 

natives,  he  bore  up  for  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  matter  of  Rome^s  and  MofEat*s  letters; 

to  retiL    On  his  departure  he  threaded  the  and  in  the  next  year  opposed,  though  one  of  the 

archipelago,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1700,  came  on  the  youngest  of  the  bar,  the  addresses  of  that  body 

coast  of  New  Guinea,  which  he  surveyed,  pass-  to  Gov.  Hutchinson  on  his  departure.    In  8q>L 

ing  through  the  strait  which  separates  that  1774,  he  was  chosen  delegate  from  Cambridge 

island  from  New  Britain,  and  which  bears  his  to  the  1st  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts. 

name.    After  numerous  other  discoveries,  ho  In  the  beginning  of  April  following  he  sailed  for 

returned  by  a  new  route  to  Coram,  in  the  Mo-  England  r^'herenis  brother  had  settledV,  charged 

laccas.    On  his  way  to  England,  his  ship  found-  with  confidential  letters  to  Dr.  Fnmklin  on  the 

ered  off  the  island  of  Ascension.    Dampier  and  critical  state  of  affairs,  from  Warren,  the  elder 

his  crew  saved  themselves;  2  months  alter,  in  Quincy,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  other  leaders.    John 
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Adams,  in  a  letter  of  April,  1776,  introdnces  land,  where  he  was  detained  until  July  7,  when 

him  to  Washington  as  "  a  gentleman  of  family,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Frankfort  and  Berlin 

fortune,  and  education,  who  has  just  returned  to  to  his  post  at  St.   Petersburg.     His  powers 

bis  country  to  share  with  his  friends  in  their  extended,   beside  the    making  of  treaties  of 

dangers  and  triumphs.    lie  will  satisfy  you  that  amity  and  commerce,  to  an  accession  of  the 

we  have  no  reason  to  expect  peace  from  Britain."  United  States  to  the  **  armed  neutrality"  of 

His  connecti<»n,  througn  his  brother's  marriage,  the  north.    The  results  of  Mr.  Dana's  2  years' 

with  the  Kinnairds  and  the  Pulteneys,  among  residence  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  are 

whom  he  also  met  Gov.  Johnstone,  enabled  him  given  in  detail  in  Sparks's  **  Diplomatic  Cor- 

to  judge  of  the  state  of  English  feeling  beyond  respondence  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.  viii.     His 

the  usual  American  circle  there.    He  was  also  intercourse  with  Count  Ostennann  of  the  for- 

faitlmate  with  Dr.  Price,  and  had  contributed  to  eign  office  was  frequent  and  friendly,  but  in- 

tlie  material  of  the  work  published  by  him,  soon  formal.    The  influence  of  England  was  strong, 

after,  in  defence  of  the  colonies.  In  the  May  after  of  France  ambiguous  or  suspected;  the  policy 

Ikis  return  he  was  chosen  by  the  Massachusetts  and  perhaps    the  pride  of  Catharine  prom- 

assembly  one  ofthe  council,  who  at  that  time  act-  ised  her  the  part  of  mediator  between  the 

ed  not  only  as  a  senate  but  as  the  executive  of  three  powers,  which  she  was  no  wise  disposed 

the  state ;  of  this  body  he  continued  a  member  to  sacrifice  to  an  immediate  recognition  of 

by  reelections  until  1780.   In  Nov.  1776,  he  was  American  independence ;   and  she  maintained 

chosen  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  her  attitude  of  reserve  even  after  the  signature 

oongress  of  1777,  which  formed  the  confedera-  of   the  preliminaries  of  peace.     Having    ex- 

tion,  and  again  to  the  congress  of  1778,  where  hausted  every  resource  that  appeared  compati- 

he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  the  ble  with  the  dignity  of  his  country,  Mr.  Dana 

first  importance  and  responsibility  at  that  junc-  obtained  leave  from  congress,  and  quitted  St. 

tare,  charged  with  the  entire  reorganization  of  Petersburg,  Sept.  4,  1783,  returning  direct  by 

the  army  and  its  establishments.    Accompanied  ship  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  in  December. 

by  President  Reed,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  oth-  To  the  diplomatic  controversy  of  Mr.  Adams 

era  of  the  committee,  he  passed  from  January  to  with  Count  Yergennes  and  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 

April  of  that  year  in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Dana  was  not  a  party,  but  he  was  a  party  to 

ooncerting  with  Washington  the  plan  subse-  the  fact^  out  of  which  it  arose.    Mr.  Adams  says 

qnently  transmitted  by  congress,  June  4,  1778,  in  his  vindication  of  his  course :  **  I  had  the  ad- 

to  the  commander-in-chief,  "to  be  proceeded  viceandapprobationof  Chief  Justice  Dana,  then 

in  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Reed  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  legation  for  peace, 

and  Mr.  Dana,  or  either  of  them."    He  was  also,  to  every  clause  and  word  in  the  whole  corre- 

with  G.  Morris  and  Drayton,  of  the  committee  spondence.    He  said  the  *  count  neither  wrote 

of  April  20,  1778,  upon  whose  well-known  re-  like  a  gentleman  himself,  nor  treated  me  like  a 

Sort  the  so-called  conciliatory  bills  of  Lord  gentleman ;  and  it  was  indispensably  necessary 

forth  were  unanimously  rejected,  and  the  in-  that  we  should  show  him  that  we  had  some  un- 

tended  influence  of  the  peace  commission  of  derstanding  and  some  feeling.' "    In  Feb.  1784, 

that  year  was  forestalled  and  frustrated.     His  Mr.  Dana  was  again  delegated  by  the  assembly 

English  acqujuntance  Johnstone  was  of  this  com-  to  the  general  congress,  where  he  took  his  seat 

mission,  and  had  hoped  to  secure  his  coOpera-  May  24,  and  on  the  29th  was  selected  to  repre- 

tion  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  immediately  sent  Massachusetts  on  the  committee  of  states, 

on  his  arrival;  which  was,  however,  laid  before  which  continued  in  session  until  Aug.  11,  being 

congress,  July  18,  with  the  more  obnoxious  vested  with  many  congressional  powers  during 

overtures  to  Reed  and  Robert  Morris.   On  Sept.  the  recess.    Jan.  18,  1785,  he  was  appointed  by 

29, 1779,  Mr.  Dana  was  chosen  secretary  to  Mr.  Gov.  Hancock  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 

Adams's  embassy,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace  Massachusetts.    Aug.  29,  1786,  he  was  chosen 

and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  sailed  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  convention,  which  re- 

with  the  minister  from  Boston,  Nov.  13,  in  the  sultcxl  in  the  call  of  the  convention  which  framed 

IVench  frigate  Sensible.    Landing  after  a  pas-  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.    To  this 

Xof  25  days  at  Ferrol  in  Spain,  they  made  a  latter  body  he  was  also  appointed  a  delegate, 

»me  winter's  journey  across  the  mountains,  April  9,  1787,  but  his  judicial  duties  and  his 

and  arrived  at  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1780.     Events  health,  still  suffering  from  his  residence  at  St. 

being  not  vet  ripe  for  negotiation,  and  his  re-  Petersburg,  prevented  his  attendance.    In  the 

lations  with  Yergennes  not  cordial,  Mr.  Adams  Massachusetts  convention,   however,   for    the 

left  for  the  Netherlands,  July  27.    Mr.  Dana  adoption  of  that  instrument  (Jan.  9,  1788),  he 

remained  until  Sept  12,  when,  upon  receiving  took  a  leading  part  in  its  favor.    Nov.  29,  1791, 

the  commission  of  congress  for  Mr.  Adams  and  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 

erentnally  for  himself  to  raise  loans  in  Europe,  and  during  his  15  years'  tenure  of  that  oflico 

he  joined  that  gentleman  in  Amsterdam,  and  kept  aloof  from  political  life ;  unless  it  should 

reniained  with  him  in  Holland  until  December  now  be  considered  an  exception  that  he  was  a 

IbUowing.     March   15,   1781,  he  received  in  presidential  elector  in  1792  and  1800,  as  well  as 

Paris  the  congressional  appointment  (of  Dec.  in  1808.    He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams, 

18, 1780)  of  mmister  to  Russia,  and  leaving  that  June  6,  1797,  with  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and 

cil7  April  7.  again  joined  Mr.  Adams  in  Hoi-  John  Marshall,  special  envoy  to  the  IVcnch 
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republic ;  but  precarions  health  compelled  him  and  then  retnmed  to  New  Hsren,  where  he 
to  decline  that  office,  which  was  afterward  Boon  after  married  Henrietta  Frances,  dangliter 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Gerry.  After  retiring  from  of  Prof.  Silliman,  and  where  he  has  since  re- 
the  bench  in  1806,  where  he  was  succeeded  sided.  Before  going  to  the  Pacific  he  published, 
by  his  friend  Theopliilus  Parsons,  Chief  Jus-  in  1837,  the  first  edition  of  his  '*  Mineralogy," 
tice  Dana  took  no  official  part  in  public  affairs,  a  work  of  high  repute  in  Europe  and  America, 
The  ardent  discussion  of  Mr.  Jelferson's  em-  of  which  the  4th  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
bargo  throughout  the  towns  of  New  England,  appeared  in  1854.  His  first  publication  connected 
called  out  his  eloquence  at  Cambridge,  where  with  the  observations  which  he  made  in  the  ex- 
its impression  is  not  yet  lost.  This  was  not,  ploring  expedition  was  a  ^*  Report  on  Zoophytes,^ 
however,  a  partisan  opposition,  as  he  had  al-  which  appeared  in  1846  (740  pp.  4to.),  with  an 
ways  strenuously  resisted  the  policy  of  suspend-  atlas  of  61  folio  plates.  In  this  work,  Mr.  Dana 
ing  commerce  when  it  had  been  advocated  on  reviewed  the  whole  department  of  polyps,  com- 
earlier  occasions. — ^A  succession  of  such  public  bining  his  own  observations  with  those  of  ear- 
trusts  during  80  years  of  the  first  period  of  the  lier  authors,  and  proposed  a  new  classification, 
republic  attests  Mr.  Donahs  eminent  ability  and  bringing,  for  the  first  time,  the  actinias  and 
integrity ;  yet  one  is  additionally  struck,  in  the  the  alcyonoid  polyps  into  their  true  relations 
accounts  of  his  contemporaries,  by  a  peculiar  to  the  astresoid  polyps.  The  number  of  new 
impressiveness  of  personal  character,  and  an  species  which  he  describes  is  230.  The  Sd 
influence  out  of  the  common  range.  As  a  judge  work  in  the  same  series  was  a  ^^  Report  on  the 
he  was  well  read  and  apprehensive  of  principles,  Geology  of  the  Pacific  "  (756  to.  4to.,  Ifi49), 
and  of  an  exemplary  austerity  toward  all  man-  with  on  atlas  of  21  plates.  This  work  pre- 
ner  of  chicane  and  indirection,  a  discerning  sents  a  view  not  only  of  the  geology  of  {wrts 
and  assiduous  diplomatist,  and  a  man  of  lead-  of  Australia,  western  America,  and  the  isl- 
ing  in  elective  and  popular  assemblies,  where  ands  of  the  Pacific,  but  also  treats  at  length, 
his  eloquence  exliibited  a  rare  union  of  impas-  and  with  original  views,  of  volcanic  pbenom- 
sioned  feeling  with  natural  dignity.  He  was  ena,  coral  reefs  and  islands,  and  the  general 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  academy  features  of  the  globe.  The  3d  work  pertain- 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  retirement  was  en-  ing  to  the  exploring  expedition  was  a  *^  Be- 
livened  by  his  interest  in  enterprises  for  the  port  on  Crustacea"  (1620  pp.  4to.  1852--*54). 
benefit  of  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  by  with  an  atlas  of  96  folio  plates.  In  this  work 
literary  and  other  cultivated  tastes.  His  house  680  species  are  described,  of  which  658  are 
at  Cambridge  was  much  visited  by  his  old  fel-  new.  These  reports  were  published  by  the 
low  leaders  of  the  federal  party,  and  by  younger  U.  S.  government,  and  only  200  copies  of  each 
men  from  the  university,  the  Channings,  All-  have  thus  far  been  issued.  With  few  exoep- 
ston,  Buckminster,  and  otliers,  afterward  va-  tions,  the  drawings  in  these  atlases  were  maae 
riously  distinguished.  He  was  married  in  early  by  Mr.  Dana  liimself.  While  engaged  in  pie- 
life  to  a  daughter  of  William  Ellery  of  Rhode  paring  the  last  two  of  these  reports,  Mr.  rSua 
Island,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  has  been  the  active  editor  of  the  ^^  American 
independence,  and  was  the  father  of  Richard  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  founded  in  1819 
H.  Dana,  and  several  other  children.  by  the  elder  SiUiman,  and  well  known  as  the 
DANA,  James  Dwigot,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri-  chief  repository  of  the  scientific  labors  of  their 
can  philosopher,  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  countrymen.  To  this  journal,  which  completed 
1813,  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1833,  its  76th  volume  in  1858,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
having  been  attracted  to  that  institution  by  the  ceedings  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
fame  of  the  elder  Silliman.  During  his  regular  sciences  in  Boston,  the  lyoeum  of  saturd 
course  of  study,  Mr.  Dana  evinced  an  especial  history  of  New  York,  and  the  academy  of 
love  for  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dana 
Soon  after  leaving  the  college  he  received  the  has  contributed  various  important  scienUfic 
appointment  of  teacher  of  mathematics  to  mid-  memoirs.  A  series  of  4  articles  from  his  pen, 
shipmcn  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  sailed  to  the  entitled  "Science  and  the  Bible,**  called  forth 
Mediterranean  in  the  Delaware  ship  of  the  line,  by  a  work  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  on  the  *•  Six 
returning  in  1835.  During  the  2  years  follow-  Days  of  Creation,"  appeared  in  the  "  BibUotheca 
ing  he  acted  at  Yale  college  as  assistant  to  Sacra"  in  1856-^7.  Soon  after  the  resignation  by 
Prof.  Silliman,  whose  successor  in  office  he  af-  Prof.  Silliman  of  the  chair  of  chemistiy  and 
terward  became.  In  Dec.  1836,  he  was  op-  geology  in  Yale  college,  Mr.  Dana  entered,  in 
pointed  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  the  U.  1855,  on  the  duties  of  the  oflice  of  SiUiman 
S.  exploring  expedition,  then  about  to  ho  sent  professor  of  natural  history  and  geologr  in 
to  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  squad-  that  institution,  to  which  place  he  had  oeen 
ron,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Wilkes,  sailed  elected  in  1850 ;  his  brother-in-law.  Prof.  Ben- 
in Aug.  1838,  and  returned  home  in  1842.  jamin  Silliman,  jr.,  baring  been  appointed  to 
During  the  13  years  following,  Mr.  Dana  was  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Prof.  Dana  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  the  various  engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
reports  of  this  expedition  conmiittcd  to  his  fessorship,  and  in  editing  the  *' American  Jour- 
charge,  and  in  pursuing  other  scientific  labors,  nal  of  Science."  -A  text  book  on  geology  from 
Ho  resided  at  Washington  from  1842  to  1844,  his  pen  has  been  announoed  as  netny  readj  fisr 
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publication.    In  1854  he  was  elected  president  He  reported  the  papers  of  Nov.  20, 1 767,  and  May 

of  the  American  association  for  the  advance-  8,  1770,  noted  at  that  time.  He  was  a  member 

ment  of  science,  having  been  for  manj  years  of  the  association  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  at 

one  of  the  standing  committee  of  that  body,  and  their  celebrated  meeting  of  Dec.  17,  1769,  ad- 

izi  Ang.  1856,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  ministered  to  Secretary  Oliver  the  oath  of  non- 

beforo  that  association  at  its  meeting  in  Provi-  execution  of  the  stamp  act,  and  made  and  signed 

denoe.    Prof.  Dana  has  been  elected  a  member  a  solemn  official  record  of  that  fact,  by  which 

of  various  learned  societies  in  Europe,  including  he  would  seem  to  have  exposed  himself  to  the 

the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Berlin,  the  charge  of  treason  under  the  constructions  of 

royal    academy  of  sciences   in    Munich,  the  those  days.    IJis  death,  which  occurred  3  years 

geological  and  LinnsQan  societies  in  London,  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  is  spoken  of  in 

the  philomathic  society  in  Paris,  and  others.  the  letters  of  tlie  leading  patriots  as  a  great  loss 

DANA,  James  Freeman,  an  American  chem-  to  the  cause.    He  was  married  to  the  sister  of 

iflt^  bom  in  E^ter,  N.  H.,  in  1798,  died  in  the  city  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  was  the  father  of  Chief 

of  New  York  in  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  Luther  Justice  Francis  Dana. 

Dana,  an  officer  in  the  American  naval  service        DANA,  Rioiiard  Henrt,  an  American  poet 

in  the  revolution.    He  was  graduated  at  Har-  and  essayist,  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov. 

TWfd  college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  15, 1787.    He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1804, 

Gorham  of  Boston,  spent  6  months  in  London  where  he  remained  8  years,  but  did  not  gradu- 

in  the  study  of  chemistry  under  the  instmction  ate,  being  involved  in  the  noted  rebellion  of  tho 

of  the  celebrated  Accum,  and  on  his  return  classes  in  1807.    He  passed  the  next  2  years 

WAS  employed  to  refit  and  refumish  the  labor-  at  Newport,  R.  L,  in  completing  the  usual  col- 

atory  of  Harvard  college,  and  established  him-  legiate  studies.    He  read  law  partly  with  his 

self  in  Cambridge  as  a  physician,  holding  also  father,  Chief  Justice  Dana,  and  partly  in  Boston, 

the  office  of  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chem-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1811,  and 

istry.    Li  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  afterward,   with  a  view  to  practising  in  the 

diemistry  in  the  medical  school  of  Dartmouth  latter  city,  to  the  bar  of  Baltimore,  after  an 

oollege,  where  he  lectured  also  on  mineralogy  additional  short  term  of  study.    He  returned  in 

and  litany.   Li  1826  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  winter  of  1811-12  to  his  native  town, 

chemistry  in  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  where  he  entered  upon  his  profession,  and  was 

and  snrgeons,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  for  a  time  also  warmly  interested  in  politics,  on 

of  his  death.    His  only  considerable  publication  the  federal  side,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 

was  a  small  work  on  the  "  Mineralogy  and  Ge-  and  otherwise.  His  paramount  tastes,  however^ 

ology  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  written  in  were  literary,  and  he  joined  in  1814  the  club  or 

conjunction  with  his  brother.  Dr.  S.  L.  Dana.  gentlemen  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  by  whom 

DANA,  Richard,  an  American  jurist,  born  tho  "  North  American  Review  "  was  projected 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  7, 1 699,  was  graduated  and  for  a  time  conducted.  Ilis  earliest  writings 
at  Harvard  college  in  1718,  died  May  17,  1772.  were  published  in  that  periodical,  the  "  Essay 
Ho  was  a  grandson  of  Richard  Dana,  the  first  of  on  Old  Times,"  and  an  article  upon  the  poems 
the  family  who  came  from  England  and  settled  of  "Washington  Allston,  afterward  his  brother- 
at  Cambridge  in  1640.  After  practising  law  for  in-law.  In  181 8-' 19  he  was  associated  with 
a  time  at  Marblehead  and  Charlestown,  he  re-  Prof.  E.  T.  C banning  in  the  editorship  of  that 
moved  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  leading  review,  which  subsequently  passed  to  Mr.  Ed- 
barrister.  Judge  Story,  in  his  work  on  Amer-  ward  Everett.  His  criticisms  at  that  time  ex- 
ican  precedents,  has  t£^en  more  examples  from  cited  much  attention,  perhaps  as  much  surprise, 
him  than  from  any  other  pleader,  except  Judge  and  even  some  indignation.  It  was  then  believed 
Trowbridge.  In  the  obituary  notices  of  him  that  Pope  was  the  touchstone  of  English  poetrj' ; 
he  is  spoken  of  as  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  He  tlie  Elizabethan  writers  were  in  less  esteem, 
was  more  generally  distinguished  for  his  prom-  while  Wordsworth  and  the  names  associated 
inence  in  the  measures  of  resistance  which  with  his  were  a  matter  for  jest.  The  ethics  and 
inunediately  preceded  tlie  revolution.  His  age  educational  system  of  the  Edgeworths  were  also 
already  advanced,  his  ofiSce  of  magistrate  and  in  fashion.  Mr.  Dana  expressed  a  very  difi'erent 
podtion  at  the  bar  and  in  society,  and  the  in-  opinion  on  these  subjects.  In  1821-'22  he  pub- 
trepidity  of  his  character,  carried  great  weight  lished  in  numbers  the  **  Idle  Man,"  with  some 
to  the  side  of  his  young  patriot  iricnds.  Al-  aid  from  his  friends  Bryant  and  Allston.  It  was 
thoo^  devoted  to  his  profession  and  declin-  read  and  admired  by  a  class  of  literary  men,  but 
Ing  office,  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  those  im-  this  was  too  small  a  public  for  its  continuance. 
pOTtant  political  assemblages,  where  he  some-  His  first  pieces  in  verse,  the  "  Dying  Raven  " 
times  presided,  the  Boston  town  meetings  from  and  the  "  Husband  and  Wife's  Grave,"  appeared 
1763  to  1772.  It  was  tho  custom  of  Boston  in  the  "  New  York  Review,"  in  1825,  then 
Sn  those  troubled  times  to  address  the  country  edited  by  Mr.  Byrnnt.  In  1827  he  ventured  the 
at  large  on  public  affairs  under  the  fonn  of  "Buccaneer  and  other  Poems"  in  a  small  volume. 
published  instructions  to  the  representatives  of  This  was  well  received,  indeed  highly  commend- 
the  town«  Warren,  Hancock,  and  the  Adamses  ed  by  the  critics,  and  for  a  volume  of  American 
ware  on  committees  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Dana  poetry  at  that  day  was  not  unsuccessful.  Wil- 
alwayt  a  member,  and  often  at  their  head,  son^s  praise  of  the  "  Buccaneer "  in  "  Black- 
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wood^s  Magazine,"  as  "  the  most  powerful  and  to  Capt  Mackenzie.    Mr.  Dana's  practice  grad- 
original  of  American  poetical  compositions,"  uallj  oecame  general  in  the  law  coarta,  where 
was  perhaps  not  without  an  effect  on  the  ol-  ho  is  now  one  of  the  leading  advocates,  and 
ready  changing  tendency  of  poetical  taste  in  has  heen  engaged  in  a  larger  than  usual  pro- 
this  country.     In  1833  he  published  an  enlarged  portion  of  causes  of  public  interest;   among 
volume,  including  new  poems  and  tlie  papers  of  others,  in  the  well-known  reinvestigation  of  the 
tlio  *^  Idle  Man ;"  and  again  in  1850,  *^  Poems  presumption  of  murder  from  homicide  (York's 
and  Prose  Writings,"  in  2  vols.,  in  which  to  the  case,  1845),  which  has  led  to  new  enactments 
contents  of  the  former  volume  are  added  poems,  on  the  general  snbject  in  several  states ;  on 
the    essays   and    reviews    from    the   ^^  North  the  legal  right  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible 
American  Review,"  and  others  of  a  recent  date ;  in  the  common  schools  in  Maine  (Donahoe  tf. 
being  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  Richards,  1854) ;  on  the  canon  law  of  the  Epis- 
with  the  exception  of  a  series  of  8  lectures  upon  copal  church,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott^s  cases, 
Shakespeare,  prepared  at  the  instance  of  his  1852 ;  on  the  title  to  public  and  religions  cbari- 
cousin,  Dr.  Wm.  Ellcry  Ghanning,  and  delivered  ties,  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  synod  ts,  the 
with  marked  appreciation  before  the  best  an-  parish  of  the  late  Dr.  Ghanning,  18i54 ;  in  tb« 
diences  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  numerous  trials  for  the  rescue  of  the  slave  &ha- 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Unitarian  and  drack  in  1858,  and  in  the  still  more  noted  case 
Trinitarian  Gongregationalists  of  Massachusetts,  of  Anthony  Bums  in  1854.    He  anpeared,  how- 
in  1825-^35,  Mr.  Dona  took  an  active  part  with  ever,  voluntarily  in  1855,  against  the  removal  of 
the  latter.     For  many  years  past,  however,  he  Judge  Loring  in  the  then  state  of  the  law,  but  not 
has  been  connected  with  the  Episcopal  church,  after  the  Massachusetts  statute  of  May  21,  1855| 
He  resides  in  Boston,  and  at  a  beautiful  summer  under  which  the  removal  eventually  took  place. 
retreat  on  the  shore  of  Gape  Ann. — The  success  Mr.  Dana  has  not  been  a  candidate  for  office, 
of  Mr.  Dana  as  an  author  is,  perhaps,  more  but  his  political  course  has  been  one  of  some 
noteworthy  for  its  quality  than  its  extent.    His  mark.    Ue  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  free- 
peculiar  style  is  most  highly  appreciated  by  soil  party,  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  the  Buf- 
fo vers  of  tlie  simple  and  masculine  beauties  of  falo  convention  of  1848,  and  a  popular  speaker  in 
the  older  English  writers.     In  dealing  with  that  and  the  republican  movement  of  1866.  He 
the  greater  passions,  the  handling  is  bold,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Massachn- 
the  language  instinctively  true,  but  the  manner  setts  constitutional  convention  of  1868,  and  his 
is  dramatic,  not  melodramatic,  nor  what  is  called  speeches  in  that  body  have  received  hi^  praise 
popular.    His  vein  of  sentiment  has  a  charm  in  the  chief  work  of  an  eminent  foreign  pab- 
for  meditative  minds,  and  though  in  a  new  licist  (MohPs    Ofschichte  und  Literatur  ier 
country,  his  thoughts  turn  singularly  toward  StaaUwissensch^ften),    The  "  Two  Years  be- 
whatever  has  been  consecrated  by  reverence  or  fore  tlie  Mast,"  by  which  Mr.  Dana  ia  so  well 
the  touch  of  time.    The  influence  of  his  critical  known,  is  the  ship  and  shore  life  of  a  common 
principles  is  often  observable  in  that  order  of  sailor  detailed  from  personal  experience  by  a 
minds  which  form  the  minds  of  others,  and  has  man  of  education.    It  gained  at  once  both  in 
thus  been  greater  in  the  literature  of  the  coun-  America  and  England  a  popularity  that  may  be 
try  than  may  at  first  appear.  compared  to  that  of  ^^  Robinson  Cnuoe."    It  is 
DANA,  Richard  IIenky,  jr.,  an  American  also  a  trustwortliy  authority  on  a  snbject  of 
advocate,  sou  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Gam-  some  importance,  the  distinctive  character  of 
bridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1815,  was  graduated  at  the  American  merchant  service.  Mr.  Dana  has 
liar  yard  college  in  1 837.   Being  compelled  to  in-  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
tcrrupt  his  collegiate  course,  in  1834,  by  a  weak-  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and 
ness  of  the  eyes,  he  made  the  voyage  described  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedinos.    He  has 
in  his  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,''  to  Galifor-  published  biographical  sketches  of  the  lament- 
nio,  tlien  a  wild  and  almost  unknown  region.  lie  ed  Major  Vinton,  and  of  his  relatives,  Profl 
was  a  member  of  the  Dane  law  school  from  1837  Ghanning  and  Washington  AUston,  prefixed  to 
to  1840,  imdcr  Judge  Story  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  posthumous  volumes  of  their  writings.    He  hat 
and  during  2  years  of  that  time  also  acted  as  ad-  also  occasionally  contributed  to  the  ^  North 
junct  to  Prof.  Ghanning  in  the  department  of  American  Review  "  and  the  "  Law  Reporter.^ 
rhetoric  at  the  university.   Ue  was  admitted  to        DANA,  Samuel  Lutheb,  an  American  chem- 
thc  Boston  bar  in  1840,  and  was  directly  much  ist,  brother  of  James  Freeman  Dana,  bom  at 
employed  in  the  admiralty  courts,  having  been  Amherst,  N.  H.,  July,  1795.    He  wasgradoatad 
naturally  led  to  pay  special  attention  to  mari-  at  Harvard  college  in  1818,  while  war  raged 
time  and  commercial  law.    In  1841   ho  pub-  between  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
lished  a  manual  of  sea  usages  and  law,  ^^  The  He  was  desirous  of  beconung  a  military  engi- 
Seainan's  Friend,"  republished  in  England  as  neer,  solicited  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  to 
the  "  Seaman's  Manual."    A  letter  published  by  enter  West  Point,  and  was  immediately  com* 
him  at  the  time  of  tlio  melancholy  affair  of  the  missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  resnnient  U. 
U.  S.  brig  Somors,  1843,  and  in  detailed  exi>lana-  S.  artillery,  and  served  both  in  New  York  and 
tion  of  the  critical  position  of  the  ofiicers  on  Virginia,  until  tlie  close  of  the  war.    He  waa 
that  occasion,  served  to  moderate  the  natural  retained  on  the  peace  establishment  when  the 
public  feeling,  and  rendered  it  more  favorable  anny  was  disbandetl,  but  resigned  liia  commiap 
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don  in  Jnne,  1816.  He  immediatelj  commenced  birth  to  a  son.  Seeing  his  designs  thus  thwart- 
Ihe  stadjT  of  medicine,  and  received  the  degree  ed,  Acrisius  placed  the  mother  and  child  in  a 
of  ILD.  in  1618.  Practising  as  a  physician  from  chest,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  Jupiter 
1819  to  1826,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  he  was  in  daily  watched  over  their  safety,  and  wafted  them  to 
friendly  intercoorse  with  those  able  and  enter-  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  they  were  kindly 
prising  men  who  foimded  the  cotton  manufac-  received  by  King  Polydectes.  Perseus  grew  up, 
turinff  industry  of  the  state ;  and  liaving  estab-  and  did  afterward  actually  kill  his  father  by  an 
Ufl^ed  on  his  own  account  a  chemical  laboratory  accident  Another  legend  relates  that  Danad 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  bleach-  went  to  Italy,  where  she  became  the  mother  of 
ing  salta,  he  founded  the  *^  Newton  Chemical  Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnus,  who  was  king 
Oraapany,^'  of  which  he  was  the  chemist  till  1834.  of  the  Kutuli  when  /Eneas  arrived  in  Italy. 
He  then  accepted  the  appointment  of  resident  DAN  AIDES,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend, 
and  consulting  chemist  to  the  Merrimack  manu-  50  daughters  of  Danaus.  They  were  married  to 
ftctnring  company,  the  duties  of  which  oflSce  ho  the  60  sons  of  their  uncle  JBgyptus,  and  their 
fltill  performs.  In  his  first  work  he  was  associa-  father,  who  was  in  dread  of  ^gyptus  and  his 
ted  with  his  brother,  Prof.  James  F.  Dana,  in  pub-  sons,  made  them  promise  to  murder  their  hus- 
lishing  the  ^*  Mineralogy  and  Greology  of  Boston  bands  on  their  wedding  night.  This  promise 
and  its  Vicinity**  (1818).  His  next  publication,  they  all  fulfilled  except  Ilypermnestra^  who 
made  while  he  was  in  England  in  1838,  was  a  spared  her  husband  Lynceus.  For  their  pun- 
dear  exposition  of  the  chemical  changes  occur-  ishment  they  were  condemned,  in  Hades,  to  fill 
ring  in  tne  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.   This  sieves  with  water. 

was  followed  by  a  report  to  the  city  council  of  DANAUS,  a  mythical  personage  in  Grecian 
Lowellf  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  story,  son  of  Belus,  and  twin  brother  of  i'Egyp- 
laad  water  pipes.  About  this  period,  although  tus.  He  had  received  from  his  father  the  king- 
the  responsible  duties  of  his  position  absorbed  dom  of  Libya ;  but  fearing  iEgyptus,  he  fled  to 
the  prmoipal  portion  of  his  time,  the  experi-  Argos,  where  he  became  king.  According  to  one 
mentfl  and  observations  which  have  connected  legend,  lie  was  afterward  killed  by  his  nephew 
Ida  name  with  agricultural  science  were  made,  Lynceus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  ^E^^tus 
flod  the  original  materials  obtained  for  the  who  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife. 
*^  Farmers' Muck  Manual,^^  published  in  1842.  DANBURY,  apost  town,  andoneofthecapi- 
In  1848,  "  An  Essay  on  Manures  "  was  honored  tals  of  Fairfield  co..  Conn. ;  pop.  of  the  wholo 
by  the  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  so-  township  in  1860, 5,964.  It  is  a  handsome  town, 
ofetj,  and  has  been  printed  in  successive  editions,  built  principally  on  one  street,  over  a  mile  in 
while  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  agricul-  length,  and  beside  the  county  buildings  contains 
toral  and  geological  reports  of  the  state  sur-  7  churches,  2  banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  printing 
▼eyhave  been  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  office,  4  fulling,  5  grist,  and  15  saw  mills,  numcr- 
translation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  ous  hat  factories,  and  8  comb  factories.  The 
treatise  of  Tanquerel  on  lead  diseases,  was  a  Danbury  and  Norwalk  railroad  and  Still  river,  a 
oontribntion  to  medical  knowledge  most  earn-  good  mill  stream,  flowing  into  the  Housatonic, 
estly  called  for^  and  most  important  in  its  in-  pass  through  it.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1857, 
flnence.  The  discussion  of  the  lead  pipe  ques-  $1,827,161.  In  1777  it  was  attacked  and  burned 
tion  gave  rise  to  severcdpapers  and  pamphlets  by  the  British,  on  wliich  occasion  Gen.  Wooster, 
from  Dr.  Dana's  pen.  He  has  also  contributed  the  American  commander,  was  killed.  Incor- 
fieveral  papers  to  the  "  North  American  Re-  porated  in  1696. 

Tiew,'*  and  other  periodicals.  His  investiga-  DANBY,  Frakois,  a  British  painter,  bom  at 
tions  have  shed  light  on  the  more  obscure  points  Wexford,  Ireland,  Nov.  16,1793.  Among  the 
of  the  important  art  of  printing  cotton,  and  led  best  known  of  his  early  pictures  are  '^  Christ 
to  many  improvements.  His  discoveries  in  Walking  on  the  Sea,"  ^^  Cleopatra  setting  out 
connection  with  bleaching  cotton  were  first  tomeet  Anthony,*^  the  ^^Opening  of  the  Seventh 
pmbliflhed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  $oeiete  indus-  Seal,'^  &c.  His  later  works  are  more  familiar 
UieUe  de  Mulhauseit,  in  several  papers,  as  cor-  to  the  general  public  through  the  medium  of 
reqwndence  with  that  society.  The  principles  the  illustrated  art  journals.  Such  are  the  ^^  Ship 
there  established  have  led  to  the  American  on  Fire,"  *^  Departure  of  Ulysses  from  Ithaca," 
method  of  bleaching,  of  which  that  acute  prac-  ^^  Caius  Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage." 
tical  chemist  Persoz,  in  his  TraitedeVimpreMion  Mr.  Danby  has  2  sons  who  are  also  painters. 
dm  tiam$j  says  *^  that  it  realizes  the  perfection  DANCE,  George,  an  English  architect,  died 
of  ohemical  operations."  (See  BLSAcnixo.)  Feb.  8, 1768.  As  architect  to  the  corporation  of 
DANA£,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  London,  he  built  the  mansion  house  in  1789-'40. 
of  Aorinna,  king  of  Argos,  and  mother  ot  Per-  He  was  also  architect  of  St.  Botolph^s,  St.  Luke's, 
moB,  Anoracle  had  predicted  that  a  son  of  Danae  and  other  churches  in  London. — Cieoiege,  jr., 
would  one  day  kill  Acrisius,  and  the  ktter,  in  son  of  the  precedmg,  born  in  1740,  died  Jan.  14, 
order  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  1825,  was  the  architect  of  the  prison  of  New- 
■hat  up  DanaS  in  a  brazen  tower.  But  «fupiter  gate  and  of  St  Lnke^s  hospital.  In  1789  he 
iras  enabled  to  visit  her  by  transforming  him-  erected  the  front  of  Guildhall.  Among  liis 
self  into  a  shower  of  gold,  and  descending  minor  works  are  the  British  institution,  Pall- 
through  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  Danae  gave  mall,  and  the  theatre  at  Bath.    He  was  one  of 
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the  earliest  members  of  the  royal  academy,  and  London,  to  which  John  Lydnite  added  yerses 

professor  of  architectnrc.  He  published  a  series  that  were  translated  from  the  French,  In  tho 

of  portraits  of  artists  and  public  characters  in  palace  of  St.  Ildefonsoin  Spiun,  and  thefSuDoos 

1811-14,  engraved  by  William  DanieU,  R.  A.,  painting  of  the  Trumfo  deila  morte  In  the  cam- 

after  the  original  drawings.  po  santo  of  Pisa,  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  in  the 

DANCE  OF  DEATH  (Lat.  chorea  maehdbcB'  14th  century.    Many  of  these  have  been  pre- 

orum  ;  Yr.  danse  maenbre,  and.  danse  des  morts ;  served  in  engravings,   are  found  on   miasals 

Ger.  Todtentanz\  a  raedisBval  religious  dance,  and  on  the  margins  of  numerous  old  books,  and 

long  a  favorite  subject  of  painting  and  poetry,  in  the  16th  century  were  reproduced  in  minia^ 

in  which  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  were  rep-  ture  as  ornaments  for  the  sheaths  of  swords  and 

resented  as  dancing  together  with  the  skeleton  poniards.    The  fresco  at  Basel  was  destroyed 

form  of  death,  which  led  them  to  the  grave,  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  in  1805,  only  frag- 

The  gaunt  and  stalking  anatomy,  in  which  ments  of  it^  being  preserved,  bnt  in  the  16ui 

Grothic  imagination  personified  death,  was  treat-  century  it  suggcstea  to  Holbein  his  celebrated 

ed  both  by  the  poets  and  populace  of  the  14th  series  entitled  the  "  Dance  of  Death,**  which 

century  with  mingled  humor  and  seriousness,  combines  58  distinct  and  most  diverse  scenes. 

Masked  figures  representing  it  appeared  during  Death  here  assumes  various  ironical  costumes^ 

carnival,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  by  the  while  meeting  with  and  overcoming  persons 

hand  and  dancing  with  whomsoever  thev  might  in  every  condition  of  life.    The  older  pictures 

meet    With  the  approbation  of  the  clergy,  a  are  not  divided  into  single  scenes,  bnt  the  skele- 

sort  of  masquerade  was  instituted,  which  was  ton  appears  leading  after  it  a  procession  of  ^ 

performed  in  the  churches,  in  which  the  chief  ranks  and  ages.  All  of  the  poems  and  paintings 

characters  in  society  from  the  pope  to  the  beggar  on  this  grim  subject  are  of  a  mingled  sal^me 

were  supported,  dramatic  conversations  being  and  grotesoue  character,  betraying  a  sentiment 

intermingled  between  death  and  the  persons  in  of  profound  sadness  beneath  a  gay  and  ironical 

the  procession,  each  of  whom  in  turn  vanished  manner.  The  best  works  treating  of  it  are  Mass- 

from  the  scene,  as  a  symbol  of  departure  from  mann,  Literaturder  TW/^fdn^e  (Leipsic,  1841), 

life.    This  custom,  as  represented  by  art,  ap-  Baseltr  Todtentdnte  (Stuttgart,  1847);  Peignot, 

pears  for  more  than  8  centuries  in  a  vast  num-  Recherches  %ur  la  daruedei  inar<#  (Dy on  and  Pa- 

ber  of  forms,  most  various  in  pathos,  humor,  ris,  1826) ;  Langlois,  Euai  hittoriquey  philemh 

and  grotesqucncss;  in  verse  in  nearly  every  Eu-  phhue^  et  pittareaque  $ur  les  danMe$  dea  mortL 

ropean  language;  and  in  paintings  on  town  halls,  with  54  engravings  (2  vols.,  Ronen,  1852) ;  and 

in  market  places,  in  the  arcades  of  burying  Douce,  the  "  Dance  of  Death**  (London,  1888). 
grounds,  and  on  the  walls  of  palaces,  cloisters,        DANCING  (Ger.  tamen^FT.  danser^io  dBBee\ 

and  churches.  One  of  the  most  interesting  poems  the  art  of  rhythmical  movement,  consisting  of 

on  the  subject  is  in  Spanish,  the  Dan  fa  general  steps,  bounds,  and  inclinations  of  the  figure,  usu- 

de  lo8  muertoi  (found  entire  in  the  appendix  to  ally  performed  to  the  cadence  of  music.  Thon^ 

Ticknor^s  *^  History  of   Spanish  Literature*'),  the  feet,  by  which  the  body  changes  fh>m  place 

which  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  and  in  which  to  place,  are  the  principal  agents  in  dancing,  yet 

death  summons  to  his  mortal  dance  first  the  all  the  slight  wavy  motions  of  the  bast,  head, 

pope,  then  the  cardinals,  kings,  bishops,  and  so  and  arms  are  also  to  be  considered,  since  it  is 

on,  down  to  day  laborers.    Each  makes  some  by  the  harmony  of  all  the  movements  that  dano- 

remonstrance,  but  in  vain,  "  for  still  the  cry  is,  ing  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  and  art.    Espe- 

haste !  and  haste  to  all.**    Jacques  Jacques,  a  cially  when  several  persons  join  in  the  danoe, 

facetious  canon  of  Ambrun  (1658),  gives  a  col-  the  most  diverse  postures  and  motions  have  a 

lection  of  the  useless  excuses  which  were  of-  general  symmetry,  so  that  the  dancing  group 

fcrcd,  and  makes  death  exclaim :  ^^  Were  I  not  presents  an  (esthetic  unity.    Dancing  is  perhaps 

absolute  over  them,  they  would  confound  me  the  oldest  and  most  universal  of  the  mie  arti^ 

with  their  long  speeches ;  but  I  have  business,  and  has  been  in  vogue  for  various  pnrpoaea^  in 

and  must  gallop  on.**     Poetical  inscriptions  greater  or  less  perfection,  fVom  the  earliest  timei^ 

often  accompanied  the  paintings,  which  are  first  equally  among  savage  and  civilized  nations. 

traced  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany,  Among  the  ancient  l^gyptiana,  it  was  both  a 

in  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Swabio,  the  oldest  social  recreation  and  a  religious  exercise.    Pef^ 

being  that  in  a  convent  of  Basel,  which,  ac-  sons  of  high  rank  did  not,  however,  indnlge  in 

cording  to  the  inscribed  verses,  was  painted  in  it  either  in  public  or  private  assemblies,  bnt  eni- 

1812,  and  was  renewed  probably  in  the  16th  ployed  professional  dancers,  like  the  tdme^  and 

century.    Among  the  most  celebrated  dances  ghawazee  of  the  present  time,  who  obtained  A 

of  death  are  those  of  the  cloister  of  the  Domin-  livelihood  by  performances  in  wealthy  honscSw 

leans  at  Bnsel,  painted  in  1480  and  often  re-  A  modern  Asiatic  ambassador  once  remarked 

newed,  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mary  at  Ltlbeck,  in  to  his  European  host :  "  You  are  then  very  poor, 

the  castle  and  cemetery  of  Dresden,  at  Lucerne,  since  you  are  obliged  to  dance  yonrselvea."  I^ie 

Anneberg,  Leipsic,  Strasbourg,  and  Rouen,  in  the  object  of  Egyptian  dances  was  to  exhibit  a  geat 

church  of  the  innocents  at  Paris,  in  the  church  variety  of  graceful  gestures  and  attitudes.   They 

of  La  chaise  Ditxi  in  Auvergne,  in  the  crypts  of  followed  the  music  of  the  harp,  Ivre,  gnitar, 

the  church  of  St.  Michel  at  Bordeaux,  in  tfio  ca-  pipe,  tambourine,  or  drum,  or  even  the  clapping 

thedral  of  Amiens,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul  in  of  hands  or  snapping  of  fingers ;  many  oi  tncir 
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postures  resembled  those  of  the  modem  ballet ;  religions  dances,  excepting  the  Bacchic  and 
and  the  pirouette  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  corybantian,  were  very  simple,  consisting  of 
in  Egypt  4,000  years  ago.  There  was  a  figure  gentle  inclinations  of  the  body  and  a  gliding 
dADcecoDunon  throughout  the  country,  in  which  promenade  around  the  altar.  The  Bacchic 
two  partners  advanced  toward  each  other,  stood  dance,  representing  the  adventnres  of  the  god 
&ce  to  face  upon  one  leg,  and  having  performed  Dionysus,  was  common  throughout  Greece, 
a  series  of  movements,  retired  in  opposite  direc-  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  Bacchanalian 
tiona,  continuing  to  hold  each  other  by  one  hand,  festivities ;  and  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
and  concluding  by  whirling  each  other  around,  state  combined  with  persons  representing  satyrs 
The  costume  of  the  female  dancers  was  a  flowing  and  titans,  and  with  husbandmen,  in  performing 
and  ornamented  robe,  reachmg  to  the  ankles,  it.  The  corybantian  dance,  known  chiefly  in 
and  of  the  finest  texture,  so  as  hardly  to  conceal  Crete  and  Phrygia,  was  of  the  wildest  charac- 
the  figure.  The  Egyptians  danced  also  at  the  ter,  the  performers  being  armed  and  dashing 
temples  in  honor  of  the  gods,  some  of  their  sa-  togeUier  their  swords  and  shields  with  extrava- 
cred  dances  being  mysterious  imitations  of  the  gant  fury.  Greek  dancing  was  a  gymnastic  and 
celestial  movements  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  military  as  well  as  a  mimetic  and  reHgious  excr- 
omverse.  The  Hebrews  also  introduced  dancing  cise.  The  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  existed  from 
into  solemn  festivities,  especially  on  occasions  the  mythical  age,  is  described  by  Plato  as  rep- 
of  triumph  and  pleasure,  the  Hebrew  word  for  resenting  by  rapid  movements  of  the  body  the 
dance  meaning  literally  to  '*  leap  for  joy."  The  ways  of  avoiding  strokes  of  the  javelin  and 
description  given  of  Miriam  who  took  a  timbrel  sword,  and  the  mode  of  attacking  an  enemy. 
in  her  hand,  while  all  the  women  went  out  after  It  was  remarkable  for  somersets,  tumblings,  and 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  applies  to  swift  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  projecting  dag- 
many  modern  oriental  dances,  led  by  a  principal  gers  and  drawn  swords,  and  seems  to  have  sur* 
person,  whose  steps,  gyrations,  and  songs,  often  passed  in  skilful  escapes  any  thing  known  in 
extemporaneous,  are  skilfully  imitated  by  the  modern  times.  Tacitus  mentions  that  the  Gor- 
ffroup  of  attendants.  Both  sexes  bore  a  part  in  man  youths  were  taught  to  dance  amid  swords 
&e  Hebrew  dancing  processions,  but  always  and  spears  pointed  at  them.  I^of.  Wilson,  who 
remained  in  separate  companies.  In  Babylon  was  a  most  accomplished  athlete,  is  recorded 
the  worship  of  Astarte  was  celebrated  by  the  to  have  mounted  one  of  the  tables  at  a  festival 
dances  of  maidens  in  the  temples ;  and  a  Persian  in  commemoration  of  Burns,  and  to  have  danced 
dance  is  mentioned  whose  movements,  per-  a  |9a«  «eu2  among  the  wine  glasses  and  decanters, 
formed  to  the  munc  of  the  flute,  consisted  in  without  causing  any  fracture ;  but  this  prccari- 
dashing  orescent-shaped  shields  together,  fall-  ous  mode  of  dancing  has  rarely  been  cultivated 
ing  upon  the  knee,  and  rising  again.  In  India  in  modern  times,  except  by  professional  artists. 
the  most  ancient  sacred  writings  mention  the  In  many  of  the  Greek  states  dancing  was  car- 
bayadeers,  or  dancing  girls,  whose  performances  ried  to  great  perfection  by  the  hetarm^  who 
are  still  indispensable  in  religious  and  social  fes-  were  often  admitted  to  divert  the  guests  at  the 
tivities,  and  whose  style  of  dancing,  unlike  that  close  of  a  repast. — Dancing  among  the  Romans 
of  the  ballet,  consists  in  but  slightly  raising  the  was  at  first  most  strictly  connected  with  religion, 
feet  and  in  expressing  vehemence  of  passion  by  and  .it  was  always  deemed  dishonorable  for  a 
the  eyes  and  by  gliding  and  waving  movements  Roman  citizen  to  take  part  in  other  than  reli- 
of  the  neck,  bust,  and  arms.  The  dancing  girls  gious  dances.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  re- 
of  Java  are  painted  entirely  white,  and  though  public  this  art  was  even  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
the^  move  their  feet  but  slightly,  they  keep  free  man,  and  Cicero  affirmed  that  it  was  rare 
their  arms  and  the  upper  portion  of  their  body  for  any  one  to  dance  who  was  not  either  intox- 
in  80  ceaseless  and  rapid  circular  and  undulatory  icated  or  a  fool.  But  under  the  empire  the 
motion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  dis-  pantomime  and  mimetic  dances  attained  a  high 
tinguish  any  definite  outlines  to  their  figure. —  degree  of  perfection.  The  performers  were  in 
Jn  Greece  dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  educa-  such  esteem  that  when  at  the  approach  of  famine 
tion  of  youth,  ana  was  included  with  song  and  the  emperor  Constantius  bani^cd  all  philoso- 
poetry  in  the  wide  sense  of  music  It  was  in  phers  from  Rome,  he  retained  more  than  8,000 
high  esteem  from  the  heroic  ages,  was  connect-  dancers.  Lucian,  in  his  dialogue  on  dancing, 
ed  with  nearly  every  religious  ceremony,  and  maintains  that  the  mimetic  dancer  should  bo 
■Idlfnl  dancers  sometimes  were  honored  with  familiar  with  poetry,  geometry,  music,  and  even 
golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to  their  philosophy ;  he  should  be  a  good  rhetorician  to 
memory.  The  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  express  the  passions  of  the  sou],  and  a  good 
odes  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  painter  and  sculptor  to  reproduce  attitudes  and 
alternate  movements  of  diflerent  parties  of  countenances ;  he  should  rival  Chalcas  in  know- 
danoers,  and  the  dramatic  chorus  probably  con-  ing  the  present,  past,  and  future,  and  Thucydi- 
sisted  at  first  of  all  the  population  of  a  city  dcs  in  tfie  sense  and  observation  of  decorum ; 
meeting  in  a  public  place,  and  worshipping  the  ho  sliould  be  inventive,  judicious,  with  a  delicate 
gods  by  hymns  and  dances.  Plato  thought  that  ear,  a  quick  sensibility,  and  a  firm  and  supple 
mi  dancing  should  be  of  a  religious  character,  body ;  in  short,  it  would  seem  that  he  should  be 
and  shonld  be  an  object  of  legislative  care,  as  the  most  perfect  of  men. — In  the  early  centuries 
baing  eaeential  to  grace  of  motion.    The  Greek  of  the  church,  the  dance  was  sometimes  anited 
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with  the  hymn  in  Ghristiaii  festivities.    Ao-  Bayonne  there  were  troops  of  Bhq>herd8  and 

oording  to  Soaliger,  the  first  bishops  were  styled  shepherdesses,  eaoh  of  which  executed  thedanoes 

pra^uleSy  because  they  led  the  dance.    Pious  pecoliar  to  their  own  district     Among  the 

dances  were  customary  in  the  churches  till  at  dances  which  have  been  snccessively  favorites 

least  the   12th  century.    Banished  at  length  in  France  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  centarj  ars 

from  the  sanctuary  as  according  ill  with  the  the  hranle^  consisting  of  several  persons  joio- 

gravity  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  they  were  still  ing  hands,  leaping  in  circles,  and  keeping  each 

perpetuated  till    the    17th   century  in  Spain,  other  in  continual  agitation ;  the  minnet,  intro- 

l^ortugal,  and  some  other  Catholic  countries,  duced  from  Spain  nnder  the  anspices  of  Cathar 

Cardinal  Ximenes  permitted  devotional  danc-  rine  de^  Medici,  and  of  a  slow  and  grave  char« 

ing  in  church  at  Toledo ;  the  Jesuit  Menestrier  racter;  the  pavane^  also  of  Spanish  origin,  proud 

related  in  1G82  that  it  was  not  then  uncommon  and  stately  as  a  hidalgo,  in  which  the  perform- 

for  the  clergy  to  dance  in  the  churches  with  ers  looked  upon  each  other  stmtting  like  pea- 

the  children  on  Easter  day ;  and  within  a  cen-  cocks,  and  in  which  Margaret  of  Yalois  excelled ; 

tury,  at  Limoges,  the  people  and  clergy  have  the  gaillarde,  a  Neapolitan  dance,  of  livelier 

danced  together  around  the  choir  of  the  church  movement  than   the  preceding ;   the  gatottty 

of  St.  Leonard  on  St.  Martial^s  day.    The  bala-  which  Marie  Antoinette  preferred  and  danced 

doir  dances  were  early  combinations  of  pagan  excellently,  which  was  modulated  to  a  qaicker 

ceremonies  with    Christian  festivities,   which  air  after  the  Terror,  was  performed  by  two 

were  censured  by  Pope  Zacharias  in  744,  but  3  persons  only,  and  abounded  in  salutations  and 

of  which  (the  May  dance,  the  dance  of  Saint  reverences ;  the  waltz,  which  was  introduced  by 

John,  and  the  torch-light  dance)  remained  in  the  triumphant  soldiers  of  Napoleon  from  Ger- 

France  throughout  tlie  middle  ages  as  frenzied  many ;  the  eantre  danse^  the  country  dance  of 

and  extravagant  processions,  in  which  crowds  England,  which  dethroned  the  minuet  in  Fk^noe, 

of  people,  sometimes  nearly  naked,  but  crowned  by  which  Trenitz  gdned  his  successes  in  the 

with  flowers,  marched  hand  in  hand  through  sal&ns  of  the  consulate,  and  which  after  a  long 

the  streets  and  churches,  singing,  dancing,  and  reign  has  but  recently  ceased  to  be  d  2a  mode ; 

gambolling  with  such  fury  that  only  a  resort  to  and  the  galop  or  galopade,  the  most  rapid  ci 

exorcism  could  check  them.    The  ambulatory  dances,  which  had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  made 

dances,  many  of  them  of  Portuguese  origin,  were  its  first  appearance  at  Vienna  or  Berlin  about 

medisBval  allegorical  processions,  such  as  those  1822,  was  introduced  into  France  at  the  balls 

of  the  &mous  feasts  of  fools  and  of  asses,  pre-  given  by  the  duchess  of  Berry  during  the  ear- 

senting  often  a  rude  spectacle  of  the  principal  nival  of  1829,  and  which  is  fomous  as  the  fii« 

scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.    With  such  solemni-  rious  and  dishevelled  gallop  which  temdnates 

ties  the  canonization  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  and  the  masked  balls  at  the  French  opera,  and 

the  beatification  of  Ignatius  Loyola  were  cele-  which  Auguste  Barbier  has  stigmatized  in  hb 

brated,  the  theme  represented  on  the  latter  occa-  verses.    Other  dances,  once  peculiar  to  partico- 

sion  being  the  siege  of  Troy. — The  Mohamme*  lar  districts,  but  most  of  which  are  now  cosmo* 

dan  religion  forbids  both  dancing  and  music,  not  politan,  are  the  Scottish  jig,  the  Portuguese 

only  in  the  mosques,  but  even  within  the  harem,  madinha^  the  Spanish  bolero,  fandango,  jota,  and 

It  is  only  by  special  permission  obtained  at  Con-  caehuea^  the  Basque  step,  the  impetuous^Sirtfii- 

stantinople  that  the  master  of  a  house  is  released  dole  of  Languedoc,  the  polka,  mazourha,  rodoma^ 

from  this  law.    Dancing  is  not  one  of  the  pleas-  and  eracotoiah,  borrowed  from  the  peasants  of 

urcs  of  paradise  promised  by  the  Koran.    The  various  Slavic  countries,  the  cotillon  by  which 

dervises,  celebrated  for  their  fantastic  dances,  Lauzun  made  his  singular  fortune,  the  scboCtiseh 

whirling  upon  their  feet  with  extraordinary  ra-  which  Cellarius  made  popular,  and  the  sim^ 

pidity,  sometimes  holding  lighted  coals  in  their  ronde,  the  French  national  dance,  by  which  the 

teeth,  are  condemned  by  the  law  and  reproved  peasants  celebrate  annually  the  gathering  of  the 

by  religion.    The  modern  Christian   sect  of  harvests,  and  which  is  esteemed  a  symbol  of 

Shakers  make  their  worship  consist  largely  in  union  and  strength.    The  gypsies  are  fiiTorite 

dancing,  which  was  originally  of  a  violent  and  dancers  in  Spain,  and  they  render  the  oU,  the 

irregular   character,    abounding  in  leaps  and  jaleo  de  Xeres,  and  the  fandango  witli  inim- 

shouts,  but  is  now  a  simple  and  uniform  move-  imitable  grace  and  passion.    The  ole  especially 

ment  around  the  hall  of  worship  to  the  music  delights   the  vehement  Andalnsians,   and  its 

of  a  hymn  and  of  clapping  of  hands. — In  the  charm  consists  in  its  rapid  combinations  of  the 

14th    century  the  danco,   banished  from  the  most  various  motions,  while  the  vivid  OJjV 

cities,  took  refuge  in  the  country  and  became  eye  glaring  wiUi  delirium  of  transport  oeUii 

the  delight  of  peasants,  who  were  excluded  the  spectators  entranced.    Th^fanaan^  is  a 

from  the  chivalric  diversions  of  the  nobles.    In  love  scene,  consisting  of  successive  approechee 

this  way  originated  the  picturesque  rural  dances,  by  the  danteur,  and  retreats  by  the  JUmajmUf 

which  in  the  next  century  were  borrowed  by  till  at  last,  tired  of  the  contest,  both  pertiei 

the  courts  of  Italy  and  France.    Thus  at  the  approach,   at  first  with  hesitation,  ana  theii 

marriage  of  Charles  VI.,  6  mountaineers  from  rushing  with  eagerness.    Many  of  the 

the  Pyrenees  were  introduced  to  perform  one  dances  are  of  an  indelicate  character,  and 

of  their  native  dances ;  and  at  the  festival  given  prohibited  from  the  public  stage.    Fanny  1 

by  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  the  duke  of  Alva  at  ler  was  forbidden  in  some  of  the  cities  d 
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Europe  to  dance  the  jaleodeX&res,    Dancing  say,  it  makes  Lim  more  sprightly  and  strong, 

exists  among  all  savage  peoples  which  travellers  There  are,  however,  some  stops  made ;  not  from 

have  visited,  and  negroes  on  the  African  coast  any  weariness,  but  because  they  obi^erve  the 

have  been  said  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  musical  instruments  to  be  out  of  tune ;  upon 

of  a  European  playing  on  a  fiddle,  and  to  beg  the  discovery  of  which  one  could  not  believe 

him  to  desist  unless  he  would  tire  them  to  what  vehement  sigliings  and  anguish  at  heart 

death ;  for  while  he  played  they  could  not  cease  they  are  seized  w^ith,  and  in  this  case  tliey 

dancing.     Dancing  was  one  of  the  principal  continue  till  the  instrument  is  got  into  tune 

amusements  of  the  American  aborigines,  being  again,  and  the  dance  renewed.  This  way  of  danc- 

more  common  among  them  than  in  any  civil-  ing  commonly  holds  4  days ;  it  seldom  reaches 

lied  society.    It  entered  into  their  forms  of  to  the  Cth."    Other  observers  speak  of  thoso 

worship,  their  martial  celebrations,  and  their  affected  with  tarantismus  as  howling  like  dogs, 

mode  of  entertaining  strangers  of  distinction,  leaping,  running  wildly  about,  stripping  them- 

The  term  scalp  dance  designates  a  custom,  prev-  selves  of  their  clothing,  expressing  a  like  or 

alent  especially  among  tlie  Sioux,  of  dancing  dislike  for  particular  colors,  *'  and  never  better 

for  15  nights  in  succession  around  the  scalps  pleased  than  when  soundly  drubbed  on  the 

hrooght  back  by  a  war  party.    They  dance  in  breech,  heels,  feet,  or  back."    The  attack  was 

a  circle,  with  their  heads  adorned  with  ostrich  frequently  followed  by  melancholy,  the  lypema- 

'feathers,  leaping,  yelling,  brandishing  their  wea-  nia  of  the  medical  writers,  under  the  influence 

poDs,  boasting  their  prowess,  distorting  ^heir  of  which  those  affected  sought  solitary  and  de- 

ikoea,  and  imitating  all  the  fury  of  battle.    This  serted  places,  graveyards,  and  the  like,  and  there 

celebration  is  usually  by  night,  by  the  light  of  remained  for  several  days.    Music,   generally 

blaang  torches.    Young  women  may  assist  by  on  the  guitar,  violin,  or  dulcimer,  was  the  es- 

pki^ntiTig  in  chorus,  or  by  standing  in  the  centre  tablished  prescription  for  the  disease.      The 

of  the  ring,  but  are  rarely  permitted  to  join  in  dancing  mania  was  very  likely  to  recur  at  the 

the  dance.    (See  also  Ball  and  Ballet.)  anniversary  of  the  attack. 

DANCING  DISEASE,  or  Tarantismus,  an  DANDELION  (Fr.  dent  de  lian ;  leontod<m 
epidemic  nervous  affection,  apparently  allied  to  taraxacum^  Linn.),  a  well-known  plant,  with  a 
<morea.  occasionally  prevalent  in  Italy  and  other  perennial  root  and  bitter  milky  juice,  the  leaves 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was  long  of  which  when  blanched  are  used  as  a  salad ;  the 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  large  root  also  is  sometimes  roasted,  and  used  as  a 
spiaer,  the  aranea  tarantula  ;  but  as  scarcely  substitute  for  coifoe,  or  to  adulterate  that  sub- 
any  of  those  affected  witli  it  had  any  conscious-  stance.  Under  cultivation,  the  plants  are  forced 
ness  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  spider  or  any  to  extraordinary  size,  to  vend  m  the  spring  for 
other  insect,  and  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance  a  popular  and  much  esteemed  pot  herb  under  the 
propagated  mainly  by  physical  contagion,  like  name  of  greens.  In  medicine,  the  expressed 
chorea,  demonomania,  and  other  kindred  affec-  juice,  especially  of  the  root^,  is  employed  for  its 
tionsL  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  origi-  aperient^  detergent,  and  strongly  diuretic  prop- 
nated  from  the  same  causes.  The  tarantismus  erties,  and  should  be  used  while  fresh.  The 
was  first  noticed  in  the  15th  century,  a  period  fiowers  of  the  dandelion  are  very  conspicuous  in 
rife  with  cerebral  and  nervous  affections,  and  the  meadow^s  and  grassy  fields  in  early  spring, 
is  thus  described  by  Baglivi :  *^  When  any  are  and  are  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  warm  woa- 
atiuig  (or  attacked  with  the  disease),  shortly  ther  and  returning  heat  in  the  north.  Thocom- 
after  it  they  fidl  upon  the  ground,  half  dead,  mon  and  generic  names,  both  meaning  lion^s 
their  strength  and  sense  going  quite  from  them,  tooth,  were  given  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
Sometimes  they  breathe  with  a  great  deal  of  of  its  single  florets. 

difSculty,  and  sometimes  they  sigh  piteously;  DANDINI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Florentine 
bat  frequently  they  lie  without  any  manner  of  painters:  Cesake,  born  in  1595,  died  in  1668; 
motion,  as  if  they  were  quite  dead.  Upon  the  Vixcenzo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
first  Bounding  of  music  the  forementionedsymp-  1607,  died  in  1675;  Pietuo,  a  son  of  Ccsare, 
toma  begin  dowly  to  abate  ;  the  patient  begins  born  in  1646,  died  in  1712,  an  artist  of  consider- 
slowly  to  move  his  fingers,  hands,  feet,  and  sue-  able  genius,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imi- 
ceanvelyall  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  the  mutiiic  tating  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  particu- 
increases  their  motion  is  accelerated ;  and  if  he  larly  those  o^  the  Venetian  school ;  and  Or- 
WM  lying  upon  the  ground,  up  he  gets  (as  in  a  taviano,  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
fvaty\  falls  a  dancing,  sighing,  and  into  a  thou-  DANDOLO,  Exr.ioo,  doge  of  Venice,  mem- 
MDd  mimic  gestures.  These  first  and  violent  her  of  a  patrician  Venetian  family,  which 
motions  continue  for  several  hours,  commonly  traced  its  origin  to  the  Homan  era,  bom  about 
for  2  or  8.  After  little  breathing  in  bed,  where  1110,  died  June  1, 1205.  He  served  the  repub- 
he  is  hiid  to  carry  off  the  sweat,  and  that  he  lie  in  many  capacities,  and  at  one  time  was  sent 
voKf  pick  up  a  little  strength,  to  work  he  goes  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  I  lis  high 
again  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ho  did  before,  rank  did  not,  however,  i)rotcct  him  from  out- 
aod  everyday  spends  almost  12  hours  by  the  rage,  and  at  the  command  of  Manuel  Gomnenus, 
dock  in  repeated  dancing ;  and,  which  is  truly  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  sight  by  having  Ids 
tronderfai,  so  far  is  he  from  being  wearied  or  eyes  burned  with  hot  irons,  applied,  as  some 
wpvA  by  thb  vehement  exercise,  that,  c^  they  historians  relate,  by  tlie  emperor  himselfl    Ue 
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was  appointed  doge  in  1192,  when  he  was  above  mental  Principles  of  Physical  Chetnistrj,  «p» 
8d  years  of  age,  but  lie  still  retained  all  the  fire  plied  to  the  Formation  of  Bodies  and  to  Nata- 
and  vigor  of  youth.  During  the  4th  crusade,  the  ral  Phenomena,"  appeared  in  1796.  and  passed 
French  barons,  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  ap-  through  6  editions.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
plied  to  Venice  for  aid.  After  some  delay,  the  olution,  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  deputed 
doge  himself  urging  the  suit  of  the  French  am-  by  the  people  to  solicit  Bonaparte^s  protection ; 
bassadors,  the  necessary  ships  were  supplied  on  but  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Venice  fell 
condition  of  85,000  marks  of  silver,  about  $850,-  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  Dandolo,  rather 
000,  being  paid  down  before  the  expedition  set  than  render  allegiance  to  this  power,  establish- 
sail.  Great  difficulty  having  been  experienced  ed  himself  at  Milan,  which  at  tnat  time  became 
in  raising  all  the  money,  it  was  proposed  to  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  1799, 
capture  and  pillage  Zara,  a  city  on  the  Adriatic  when  the  Russians  invaded  the  town,  Dandolo 
which  had  refused  to  join  the  league.  Zara  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  published  a 
was  accordingly  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  philosophical  work  on  the  regeneration  of  man- 
booty  proving  amply  sufficient  for  all  expenses,  kind.  Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  agricol- 
the  expedition,  diverted  from  the  real  object  of  tural  and  industrial  pursuits  near  Milan ;  and  oo 
these  religious  wars,  vengeance  against  the  in-  Napoleon^s  annexing  Dalmatia  to  bis  kingdom 
fidel,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  on  the  pretext  of  Italy,  he  appointed  Dandolo  governor  of  tliat 
of  enabling  young  Alexis  Angelus  to  restore  province,  over  which  he  presided  until  1809, 
his  father,  the  rightful  emperor,  who  had  been  when  it  was  allotted  to  Illyria.  He  then  re- 
deposed  by  his  own  brother.  The  city  was  de-  turned  to  Venice,  with  tlie  title  of  count  con- 
fended  by  immense  fortifications,  by  deep  fosses  ferred  upon  him  by  the  French  emperor,  and 
and  strong  walls,  by  massive  chains  stretched  ceased  to  take  any  further  part  in  public  afiain 
across  the  harbor,  and  by  478  towers  placed  in  except  in  1818,  when  he  cooperated  in  qnelMng 
a  circumference  of  18  miles.  The  aged  doge,  dis-  the  msurrection  which  had  broken  ont  in  a 
playing  the  gonfalon  of  St.  Mark^s,  animated  his  neighboring  district.  Dandolo  translated  many 
followers,  the  city  was  taken,  the  usurping  empe-  of  the  leading  French  chemical  works  into 
ror  fled,  and  the  rightful  monarch  was  restored.  Italian,  and,  apart  from  his  original  prodnctioDS 
But  when  he  and  his  young  son  were  treach-  on  the  same  science,  conferred  a  great  service 
erously  murdered,  and  the  patriarch  of  Con-  upon  Italian  silk  industry  and  cenology,  by  hif 
stantinople  driven  into  exile,  the  city  was  again  works  on  the  silkworm  and  Italian  wines. 
taken  and  given  up  to  pillage  (1204).  Dandolo  DANE,  a  S.  co.  of  Wis.;  area,  1,235  sq.  m.; 
died  the  following  year,  and  was  buried  beneath  pop.  in  1855, 87,714.  The  surface  is  moderately 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. — There  were  8  oth-  hilly,  and  the  soil  calcareous  and  fertile.  In 
er  doges  of  the  same  family :  Giovanni,  who  the  central  part  lie  some  sheets  of  water  caOed 
reigned  from  1279  to  1289 ;  Francesco,  from  the  Four  Lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  6  m. 
1828  to  1339  ;  and  Andrea,  from  1343  to  1354.  long.  They  are  connect  by  short  channels, 
The  last  incurred  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Genoese  by  and  have  their  outlet  through  Catfish  river.  In 
his  endeavor  to  establish  commercial  relations  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  a  hill  about 
between  Venice  and  Egypt.  Hostilities  arose  1,000  feet  high,  called  Blue  Mound.  The  greater 
between  the  2  states,  and,  in  concert  with  the  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  oak 
Byztmtine  emperor  and  Aragon,  Dandolo  de-  openings.  In  1850  the  productions  were  W7,- 
stroycd  the  Genoese  fleet  at  Cagliari  (Aug.  29,  250  bushels  of  wheat,  122,290  of  Indian  com, 
134iO.  Giovanni  Visconti,  the  new  niler  of  243,601  of  oats,  and  266,214  lbs.  of  butter. 
Genoa,  sent  Petrarch  as  ambassador  to  Venice  There  were  4  churches,  and  2,707  pupils  attend- 
to  negotiate  for  peace ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ing  public  schools.  Organized  in  1839.  Three 
friendly  relation  that  existed  between  the  poet  railroads  centre  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the 
and  the  doge,  Andrea  anew  declared  war  against  state  and  county. 

Genoa  in  1354,  shortly  before  liis  death.  lie  DANE,  Nathan,  an  American  jurist,  boni 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  Venice,  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1752,  died  in  Bcveriy  in 
lie  left  a  Latin  chronicle  which  comprises  the  1835.  He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1774,  was 
history  of  Venice  from  the  earliest  times  to  graduated  in  1778  with  high  reputation,  studied 
1342,  and  compiled  a  portion  uf  the  Venetian  law  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  began  practising  in  the 
laws.  A  new  edition  of  the  Libfr  Albus,  treat-  adjoining  town  of  Beverly  in  1782,  where  he 
ing  of  the  relations  of  Venice  with  Turkey,  and  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  among  the 
of  the  Liher  Blancus^  treating  of  those  with  most  eminent  lawyers  in  New  England,  and 
the  states  of  Italy  (both  based  upon  the  chron-  was  repeatedly  placed  by  his  fellow  citizens  in 
iclos  and  code  of  laws  left  by  Dandolo),  appear-  offices  of  great  importance.  He  was  in  1783, 
ed  in  (Jennany  in  1854.  '83,  '84,  and  '85  a  member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
DANDOLO,  ViNCKNZo,  an  Italian  chemist,  resentatives  of  Massachusetts;  in  1785,  '86, 
and  for  a  short  time  governor  of  Dalmatia,  but  and  '87,  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress; 
not  a  member  of  the  above  family,  born  in  in  1790,  '94,  '96,  '97,  and  '98,  a  member  of  the 
Venice,  Oct.  20,1758,  died  there,  Dec.  13, 1819.  senate  of  Massachusetts;  in  1795,  a  commit- 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  university  sioner  to  rc\ise  the  laws  of  that  state;  in  1811. 
of  Padua,  he  established  himself  as  clioniist  in  to  revise  and  publish  the  charters  which  baa 
his  native  city.    His  princiiml  work,  '^Fuuda-  been  granted  therein;  and  again  in  1619,  to 
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make  a  new  publication  of  the  statutes.   In  1794  and  life  to  the  law  school  in  Harvard  nniversity, 

he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com-  in  Cambridge,  by  giving  $10,000  (adding  $5,000 

mon  pleas  for  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  and  took  the  more  in  1831)  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dane 

oaths  of  office,  but  almost  immediately  resigned,  professorship  of  law,  with  the  request  that  his 

In  1812  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of  president  friend  Judge  Story  should  hold  the  office,  which 

of  the  United  States;  in  1814  he  was  a  member  he  did  until  his  death.   During  50  years  he  de- 

of  the  Hartford  convention;   and  in  1820  he  voted  his  Simdays  (the  hours  of  public  worship, 

was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  for  re-  of  which  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  alone  ex- 

▼iring  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  but  a  cepted)  to  theological  studies,  generally  reading 

deafhess  which  had  been  growing  upon  him  for  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages. 

some  years  had  at  this  time  so  much  increased,  DANEGELT  (Sax.  gelt^  money),  an  ancient 

that  he  declined  for  this  reason  to  take  his  seat  tax  paid  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  either  for 

in  the  convention.    He  was  not  eloquent,  either  buying  peace  with  the  Danes,  or  for  making 

at  the  bar  or  in  legislative  bodies ;  nor  did  he,  preparations  against  the  inroads  of  that  nation. 

perhaps,  possess  any  of  the  attributes  of  genius.  It  was  first  paid  in  the  year  991,  when  a  band 

Bat  he  had  great  good  sense  and  a  sound  judg-  of  Northmen  attacked  Ipswich,  and  advanced 

ment)  and  was  faithful  to  all  his  duties,  and  through  an  unguarded  country  as  far  as  Maldon. 

every  one  felt  perfect  confidence  in  his  industry.  Instead  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  field.  King 

discretion,  ana  integrity.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  Ethelred  accepted  the  counsel  of  his  nobles,  and 

among  the  most  learned  in  his  province,  and  purchased  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  by  a  bribe 

bis  lanre  and  diversified  experience  gave  him  of  £10,000  in  silver.    This  soon  became  a  per- 

sreat  aoiUty  and  success  in  the  conduct  of  cases,  manent  tax  under  the  name  of  Danegelt,  raised 

He  was  among  the  most  laborious  students  that  by  an  assessment  upon  landed  property.    The 

this  country  ever  produced  ;  and  he  attributed  last  instance  of  its  payment  was  under  Henry 

his  capacity  for  continuous  toil  to  his  having  II.  in  1173. 

strengthened  his  constitution  by  working  on  his  DANICAN,  Francois  Axdr^^  better  known 
fiith^s  fJEirm  hke  any  laborer  until  he  was  21  as  PniunoR,  a  French  composer  and  chess- 
rears  of  age.  While  he  was  a  delegate  from  player,  born  at  Dreux,  Sept.  7,  1727,  died  in 
ICassachnsetts  to  the  continental  congress  in  London,  Aug.  30,  1795.  His  father  and  grand- 
1786,  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  gov-  father  were  musicians,  and  the  latter,  who  was 
emment  of  the  vast  territory  owned  by  the  flutist  to  Louis  XIII.,  received  from  that  mon- 
oonfederacy  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river  arch  the  surname  of  Philidor,  which  had  been 
came  into  consideration.  It  was  determined  to  borne  by  a  celebrated  hautboyist  of  the  time, 
do  this  by  an  ordinance  which  should  establish  and  this  name  was  retained  by  his  descendants. 
with  mnch  detail  not  only  the  foundation  of  Andre  was  admitted  at  an  early  age  as  chor- 
that  government,  but  the  leading  principles  ister  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  studied  com- 
which  should  prevail  in  the  systems  of  law  and  position  under  Campra,  and  at  15  years  of  age 
public  policy  to  be  in  force  there.  Tlie  drafting  produced  a  motet  for  a  full  choir,  which  was 
of  this  instrument  was  intrusted  to  Dane ;  and  performed  before  the  court  at  Versailles  to  the 
it  was  adopted  by  congress  without  a  single  great  satisfaction  of  the  king.  Upon  leaving 
alteration,  on  July  13,  1787.  The  clause  in  it  the  chapel  he  supported  himself  by  teaching 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  most  frequent  and  copying  music,  and  in  1745  commenced 
and  emphatic  remark  is  that  which  provides  a  tour  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
"  that  there  shall  be  neitlier  slavery  nor  involun-  land,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  his 
tary  servitude  in  the  said  territory."  The  name  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  had  a  short 
of  the  "  Northwest  Territory"  was  given  to  it ;  time  before  begun  to  cultivate.  He  returned 
and  it  comprehended  all  the  territory  at  that  to  Paris  in  1754,  and  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to 
time  belonging  to  the  confederacy  northwest  of  his  profession.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  receive 
the  Ohio.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  stated  the  appointment  of  maitre  de  la  chapelle^  he 
in  conversation  that  not  until  this  ordinance  wrote  for  the  opera  comiqne  with  considerable 
was  on  the  eve  of  enactment  did  the  thought  success.  In  1777  he  revisited  London,  where 
oocnr  to  him  of  inserting  in  it  this  clause  re-  he  published  his  treatise  on  chess,  his  skill  in 
q>ecting  slavery.  He  incorporated  in  this  ordi-  which  he  turned  to  a  very  profitable  account. 
nance  a  prohibition  against  all  laws  impairing  He  continued  to  compose  for  the  comic  stage, 
the  obUgation  of  contracts,  which  the  conven-  and  produced  airs  and  choruses  for  the  6Vir- 
tion  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  men  Seculare  of  Horace,  performed  in  London 
States,  a  few  months  afterward,  extended  to  all  in  1779 ;  but  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  were 
the  states  of  the  union,  by  making  it  a  part  of  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his  favorite  game, 
that  constitution.  From  1828  to  1829  he  pub-  which  had  become  a  passion  with  him.  In 
Hshed  hb  "  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  Ameri-  Paris  he  played  at  the  cafe  de  la  regen4:e^  where 
ean  Law,"  in  9  large  octavo  volumes.  This  the  greatest  players  in  France  assembled,  and 
work  will  always  be  a  storehouse  to  which  in  Ix)ndon  at  Parsloe's  club  in  St.  James's  street, 
all  must  resort  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  At  both  places  he  maintained  a  supremacy 
with  the  origin  and  history,  and  what  may  bo  which  his  contemporaries  rarely  disputed  on 
called  the  fhndament^  principles,  of  the  law  of  equal  terms,  and  which  reached  its  highest 
this  oonntry.    In  1829  he  imparted  new  vigor  point  when  he  performed  what  was  then  con* 
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sidered  the  marrelloTis  feat  of  playing  8  simul-  bis  enemies  resolved  if  posnUe  to  oomiMist  his 

taneons  games  blindfolded,  against  skilfal  antag-  overthrow.    They,  therefore,  under  plaiibibl« 

onists,  each  of  whom  he  defeated.    A  month  pretences,  secured  the  passase  of  a  law  thai  no 

before  his  death  he  played  2  games  in  the  same  one  in  the  realm  should  be  allowed  for  a  certain 

manner,  and  was  again  saccessful.    His  death  time  to  offer  any  petition  to  any  god  or  man 

was  hastened  by  grief,  occasioned  by  the  refusal  except  the  king,  on  penalty  of  being  thrown 

of  the  French  government  to  allow  him  to  re-  into  a  den  of  lions.  Daniel,  as  they  anticipated, 

turn  to  his  native  country.    Danican^s  mental  was  the  first  to  disregard  this  law,  by  continn- 

powers  were  exercised  almost  exclusively  in  ing  his  regular  habit  of  worshipping  God  in 

chess  or  mnsio.    In  other  respects  he  was  of  Pjayer  3  times  a  day  with  his  window  open. 

less  than  ordinary  intelligence,  or,  as  Laborde  The  consequence  was,  that  Daniel  was  cast  into 

once  said  of  him :  "  He  has  no  common  sense;  it  the  den  of  lions,  but  was  miracnlonsly  presenr- 

is  all  genius.^^    His  treatise  on  chess  has  been  ed ;  and  this  was  ihe  means  of  his  beins  raised 

frequently  republished  in  foreign  languages.  to  more  exalted  honor  (ch.  vi.).    He  had  at  last 

DANIEL  (i.  «.  God  is  my  judge),  a  prophet  the  happiness  to  behold  his  people  restored  to 

in  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  period  of  sacred  their  own  land.   His  position  at  tLe  court  of  the 

history.    Ho  was  descended  from  one  of  tlie  Medo-Persian  government  gave  him  the  oppor- 

highest  families  in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  tunity  of  rendering  material  aid  to  this  end.  fie- 

blood.    Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  yond  the  8d  year  of  Cyrus,  during  which  he  had 

birthplace.    At  the  age  of  12  or  16  we  find  him  another  series  of  remarkable  visions  ^ch.  z.,  zi^ 

in  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been  carried  with  xii.),  nothing  further  is  known  of  nim. — ^Tbe 

8  other  Hebrew  youths  of  rank,  Hananiah,  Mi-  Book  of  Daniel  takes  its  name  not  only  from 

shael,  and  Azariah,  at  the  first  deportation  of  the  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also  and  chiefly 

people  of  Judah  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim.  from  him  as  its  author.    It  occupiea,  however, 

He  and  his  companions  were  selected  for  the  but  a  third  rank  in  the  Hebrew  canoo,  bang 

purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  language  and  inserted  not  among  the  prophets,  bnt  in  the 

literature  of  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  view  to  their  Hagiographa,  for  which  various  reasons  have 

being  employed  in  the  service  of  the  court.  On  been  assigned  by  the  learned.    Among  these, 

this  occasion  the  names  of  all  4  were  changed,  the  most  probable  is,  that  the  book  was  origi- 

and  Daniel  was  henceforth  called  Bclteshazzar,  nally  classed  with  the  prophets^  but  that  at  a 

f.  e,  prince  of  Belus  or  Bel.  Ailer  the  lapse  of  3  later  period,  say  in  the  first  8^  centuries  A.  D^ 

years  we  find  him  interpreting  a  dream  of  the  king  when  the  disputes  arose  between  the  ChristiaDS 

so  much  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  rose  into  high  and  the  Jews  about  the  Messiah,  the  latter  felt 

£Ekvor,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  governorship  of  themselves  to  be  so  pressed  by  the  prediction  in 

the  province  of  Babylon,  and  the  head  inspector-  Dan.  ix.  respecting  the  70  week^  that  they 

ship  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  Considerably  later  sought  to  ^ve  the  book  a  lower  place  than  it 

in  the  reign  ofNebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Daniel  had  occupied  before,  and  thus,  by  detaching  it 

interpreting  another  dream  of  his,  to  the  efiect  from  its  connection  with  the  other  prophetic  to 

that  in  consequence  of  his  pride  he  would  be  de-  diminish  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Jesus 

prived  for  a  time  of  his  reason  and  his  throne,  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ.    The  genuineneBS 

and  after  being  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  men.  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  were  fir 

would  bo  eventually  restored  to  his  senses  ana  a  long  time  unquestioned  in  the  church,  P^ 

his  rank.     Under  the  immediate  successor  of  phyry,  a  learned  adversary  of  the  ChristisD 

Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach,  the  prophet  faith  in  the  8d  century,  having  been  the  first  to 

seems  to  have  been  forgotten.    No  mention  is  assail  its  authority.    His  objections  were  an- 

made  of  him  during  this  reign,  or  in  the  short  swered  by  Ensebius,  Apollinarius,  Mediodios* 

reign  of  his  successor ;  and  in  the  last  Chaldean  and  Jerome.   No  further  attack  was  made  until 

reign  he  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  the  17th  century,  when  the  question  was  nused 

closing  scene  of  Belshazzar's  life.    Belshazzar  whether  the  whole  book  was  written  by  DanieL 

having  had  a  remarkable  vision  of  a  handwrit-  But  in  more  recent  times  the  genuineness  of  the 

ing  on  the  wall,  which  none  of  the  wise  men  i)ook  has  been  questioned  or  denied  in  whole  or  in 

of   the  Chaldeans  could  read   and  interpret,  part  by  men  of  high  repute  in  the  German  school 

Daniel,  at  the  instance  of  the  queen  mother,  of  criticism,  such  as  Corrodi,  Geeenius,  Dereser, 

who  remembered  his  former  services,  was  call-  Scholl,  Lengerke,  Eichhom,  DeWette,  Griesen- 

ed  in  and  read  the  writing,  and  announced  cer,  Bertholdt,Bleek,  Ewald,Hitzig,and£jnDa. 

to  the  king  the  impending  catastrophe  of  his  It  has  been  defended,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 

empire.     Under  this  reign,  Daniel  had  two  of  English  writers  generally,  and  among  tiie  G«r^ 

his   prophetic  visions   (cli.   vii.,  viii.).     After  mans  by  Statidlin,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  Uavonick, 

the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  powers  Hengstenberg,  and  others;  but  more  especially 

of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel  devoted  himself  by  Hengstenberg,  whose  "  Authenticity  of  Dan- 

during  the  short  reign  of  Darius  tlio  Mode  to  iel "  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  and  embodies 

tlte  afiairs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  re-  the  ablest  defence  of  the  book  that  has  yet  sp- 

turn  from  exile,  the  time  of  whicti,  according  to  peared.    For  a  detailed  view  of  all  the  ai^gn- 

the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  fast  approach-  ments  employed  on  both  sides  in  this  oontro- 

ing.    The  elevation  to  which  he  was  now  raised  versy,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Barneses 

was  not  beheld  without  malice  and  envy,  and  introduction  to  his  ^^  Notes  on  DanieL" 
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DANIEL  Peteb  Vtyiav.  an  American  ladge,  and  in  respect  of  language  he  is  among  the  best 
b(Hm  in  Stafford  co.,  Va.,  aoont  1785.  His  an-  writerB  of  his  time.  Beside  his  poems,  he  wrote 
oestors  were  substantial  land  owners,  and  dnr-  in  prose  a  *^  Defence  of  Rhyme, *^  and  a  history 
ing  the  reFolution,  in  common  with  most  of  of  England  from  the  Norman  conqaest  to  the 
their  dass  at  that  day,  strenuously  advocated  re-  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  exhibit 
ststance  to  the  British  government.  In  accord-  a  purity  of  style  hardly  equalled  by  any  other 
ance  with  the  prevailing  practice  in  Virginia,  work  of  so  early  a  date. 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  DANIELL,  Joiix  Frederic,  an  English  nat- 
under  a  private  tutor,  and  was  graduated  at  ural  philosopher,  born  in  London,  March  12, 
Frinceton  college  in  1805,  after  which  he  stud-  1790,  died  there,  March  13,  1845.  He  was  a 
fed  tiie  law  at  Richmond  with  Edmund  Ran-  pupil  of  Brando,  and  afterward  began  business 
dolph,  whose  youngest  daughter  he  afterward  as  a  sugar  refiner.  In  1816  he  began,  in  con- 
mtfried.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.  nection  with  Prof.  Brande,  the  **  Quarterly 
In  1809  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  legisla-  Journal  of  Science,"  of  which  they  published 
tore  from  Stafford  CO.,  and  was  reelected  in  1810.  the  first  20  volumes.  In  1820  he  published 
In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  privy  a  description  of  a  new  hydrometer,  by  which 
eoimdl,  and  was  successively  reelected  council-  for  the  nrst  time  regular  and  accurate  observa- 
lor  nntil  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  tions  on  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  air  were 
1880.  For  a  large  portion  of  this  time  he  was  made  practicable.  His  great  work,  ^^Meteorolo- 
lientenant-governor,  and  ex  officio  president  of  gical  Essays,"  appeared  in  1823.  This  was  the 
the  cooncil.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  amended  first  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  of  mete- 
oonstitQtion  in  1880,  he  was  again  elected  privy  orology  by  the  general  laws  regulating  the  tem- 
eonncUior,  the  number  of  members  composing  perature  and  constitution  of  gases  and  vapors. 
the  board  being  then  reduced  from  8  to  8.  In  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  theories  was 
1886  the  whigs  had  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  that  which  he  proposed  to  account  for  the  ho- 
ind  Judge  Daniel  with  other  democrats  was  rary  oscillations  or  periodic  daily  rise  and  fall  of 
elected  firom  office.  lie  was  restored  at  the  fol-  the  barometer,  by  which  he  predicted  the  occur- 
lowing  session,  the  democrats  having  regained  rence  of  a  fall  near  the  poles  coincident  with 
their  ae»endency.  In  1834,  when  GMef  Justice  the  rise  at  the  equator,  a  conjecture  afterward 
Taney  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  depart-  confirmed  by  actual  observation.  In  1824  he 
ment  from  the  office  of  attorney-general.  Judge  published  an  essay  on  '*  Artificial  Cliraate,^^  and 
Daniel  was  invited  to  the  vacant  nosition  by  about  the  same  time  became  managing  director 
President  Jackson,  but  declined  the  appoint-  of  the  continental  gas  company,  and  travelled 
meoL  In  1886  he  was  appointed  by  the  pres-  through  many  of  the  European  cities  making 
Ident  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  the  the  arrangements  by  which  they  are  lighted 
district  of  YirginicL  t«  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  at  the  present  day.  He  was  also  the  invent- 
by  the  tranrfer  of  Philip  P.  Barbour  to  the  or  of  a  process  for  extracting  inflammable  gas 
supreme  bench.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge  from  resin.  On  the  establishment  of  King^s 
Barbour  in  1840,  Judge  Daniel  was  appointed  as  college  in  1881  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
his  successor  by  President  Van  Burenu  He  still  chemistry,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
holds  the  office.  About  this  time  he  published  an  account  of  his 

DANIEL,  Saxuxl,  an  English  author,  born  in  new  pyrometer  for  measuring  high  temperatures, 
Somersetshire  in  1562,  died  in  Oct.  1619.  He  such  as  are  employed  in  fusing  metals,  in  fur- 
was  the  son  of  a  music  master,  and  was  educated  naces,  &c.  Thenceforth  he  gave  his  attention 
at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  under  the  patronage  principally  to  voltaic  electricity.  In  1836,  in  a 
of  the  Pembroke  family.  He  devoted  himself  paper  communicated  to  the  royal  society,  he  de- 
while  in  the  university  to  the  study  of  poetry  scribed  his  valuable  improvement  in  the  voltaic 
and  history,  and  left  it  in  1582  without  taking  battery,  by  which,  avoiding  the  rapid  decline  of 
hii  degree.  He  resided  for  some  time  with  the  power  in  the  ordinary  batteries,  he  showed  how 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  became  tutor  to  Lady  a  powerful  and  continuous  current  may  be  kept 
Anne  Clifford,  subsequently  countess  of  Pem-  up  for  an  unlimited  period.  In  1839  appeared 
broke.  After  the  death  of  Spenser,  he  became  his  ^'  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,"  a 
^Tolontary  laureate*'  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  treatise  on  the  molecular  forces.  Beside  these 
wai  soon  superseded  by  Ben  Jonson.  During  works  there  was  hardly  a  year  of  his  life  in  which 
the  reign  of  James  he  was  appointed  gentleman  valuable  communications  from  his  pen  did  not 
eztraordinaTy  and  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  appear  in  his  journal,  or  in  the  ^^  Transactions  of 
to  Qoeen  Anne,  wno  took  great  delight  in  his  the  Royal  Society."  He  was  the  only  person  who 
eonveraition  and  writings.  His  poems  are  nu-  ever  received  the  8  medals  in  the  gift  of  the 
merooa,  comprising  an  epic  in  6  books,  on  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  mem- 
wan  of  the  Rosea,  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  her,  and  for  the  lost  6  years  of  his  life  foreign 
many  short  poems.  They  are  marked  by  grace  secretary.  He  expired  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
of  ungnage  and  sweetness  of  thought,  and  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
have  beenhighly  esteemed  by  Wordsworth  and  royal  society. 

other  recent  poets.    He  sought  the  smoothness  DANIELL,  Samuel,  an  English  artist  and 

of  rhythm  and  simplicity  of  narrative  character-  traveller,  born  in  1777,  died  in  the  island  of  Cey- 

fstie  of  mvch  <tf  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  Ion  in  1811.    He  spent  8  years  at  the  cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  and  afterward  proceeded  to  the  him  a  dowiy  of  $50,000.    Abont  the  same  time, 

interior  of  Africa,   making   sketches   of  the  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  and  her 

scenery  and  people,  which  he  brought  home  allies  was  brought  to  a  close.    The  prince  now 

with  him  to  England  in  1804,  when  they  were  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  be  reoognize<l  as  an 

published,  with  an  account  of  the  animals  of  independent  sovereign  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

southern  Africa.      He  afterward  went  to  the  In  Sept.  1866,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  prin- 

island  of  Ceylon,  and  during  a  residence  of  6  cipal  European  powers,  urging  his  claims  to  the 

years  collected  a  large  amount  of  similar  mate-  sovereignty  of  Montenegro,  and  proposing  to 

rials,  one  volume  of  which  was  published,  with  annex  a  portion  of  the  Herzegovina  and  Albania, 

a  description  of  that  country  and  its  inhabi-  and  the  port  of  Antivari  on  the  Adriatic.    Early 

tants,  in  1808.  in  1857  he  repaired  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  plead 

DANIELL,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  his  cause  in  person,  appointing  his  brother  regent 

painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1749,  died  in  during  his  absence;  but  a  conspiracy,  instated 

1840.     In  company  with  his  nephew,  William,  by  one  of  his  uncles,  soon  compelled  hira  to 

he  made  an  extraordinary  journey  through  India,  return  to  Montenegro,  and  he  has  unce  been 

for  the  purpose  of  preparing  sketches  and  illus^    engaged  in  hostilities  with  Turkey,         

trations  of  the  scenery,  which  were  afterward  DANISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

published.    He  was  originally  a  heraldry  paint-  See  Denmark. 

er,  and  became  fellow  of  the  royal,  Asiatic,  DANNEGKER,  Johank   Heinbicb  tox,  a 

and  antiquarian  societies.    He  published  several  German  sculptor,  bom  at  Waldenbuch,  near 

works  on  India.  Stuttgart,  Got  15, 1758^  died  Dec.  8, 1841.    His 

DANIELL,  William,  an  English  painter  and  father  was  groom  to  the  duke  of  WOrtemberg» 
engraver,  born  in  1769,  died  in  1837.  He  set  and  Dannecker  grew  up  with  a  Tory  limited 
out  at  the  age  of  14,  in  company  with  his  uncle  education.  He  manifested  a  taste  for  drawing 
Thomas,  upon  an  artistic  exploration  of  the  at  a  very  early  age,  and  for  want  of  better  mate- 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  They  commenced  their  rials,  resorted  to  the  yard  of  a  stone-cutter,  and 
journey  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  sketched  almost  covered  the  slabs  therein  with  his  designs.  Id 
every  thing  beautiful  or  interesting  in  the  coun-  1771  he  entered,  in  spite  of  his  father's  oppod- 
try  between  that  point  and  Serinagur,  in  the  tion,  the  military  school  established  by  the  doke 
Himalaya  mountains.  They  were  occupied  10  at  Ludwigsburg,  where,  on  his  ezaroination,  his 
years  in  this  undertaking.  Gf  their  immense  talent  for  art  was  clearly  evinced.  When  he 
number  of  sketches,  they  selected  and  published  was  16,  he  obtained  a  prize  for  his  model  of  Milo 
a  ]K)rtion  in  a  great  work  entitled  ^^  Griental  of  Crotona.  He  here  formed  a  friendship  with 
Scenery  "  (6  vols,  folio,  1808).  Five  of  these  Schiller,  his  fellow  pupil,  which  lasted  while  the 
volumes  were  engraved  by  William,  or  under  poet  lived,  and  in  whose  memory  he  scolptiired 
his  direction ;  the  other  was  engraved  by  Thomas,  a  noble  statue  and  several  busts,  one  of  them  of 
after  drawings  by  James  Wales.  William  also  colossal  size.  Gn  leaving  the  school  in  1780,  he 
published  ^^  A  Picturesque  Voyage  to  India, ^'  was  appointed  statuary  to  the  court,  and  8  jeais 
^^  Zoography,"  *^  Animated  Nature,'*  &c.,  and  afterward  went  to  Paris  on  foot,  having  only 
from  1814  to  1825  was  engaged  in  making  his  small  salary,  as  statuary,  of  about  $125  a 
sketches  for  "  A  Voyage  round  Great  Britain,"  year.  He  remained  2  years  in  Parian  finding 
a  work  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  he  much  encouragement  from  his  master,  P|ioo> 
had  executed  on  India.  Beside  these,  he  painted  and  then  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Rome.  Hers 
many  oil  paintings  of  Indian  scenery,  among  ho  became  acquainted  with  Ganova,  who  ren- 
them  a  panorama  of  Madras,  the  *'  City  of  Luck-  dered  him  much  service.  Hb  first  work  in 
now,"  and  the  ^*  Elephant  Hunt,"  and  was  the  marble  was  chiselled  in  Rome,  where  he  made 
chief  contributor  to  the  ^  Griental  Annual."  statues  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  which  proooifd 

I^ANILG  I.  (P£TRoviTGQ  Niegosh),  reigning  his  admission  into  the  academies  of  IClan  and 

prince  of  Montenegro,  born  May  25, 1826,  was  Bologna.    In  1790,  after  having  spent  5  years 

educated  in  Vienna,  succeeded,  Get,  81,  1851,  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 

his  uncle,  Peter  Petrovitch,  and  was  proclaimed  was  made  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 

vladika,  Jan.  18, 1852.  He  then  proceeded  to  St.  academy  of  Stuttgart.  In  1796  he  produced  ser- 

Petersburg,  to  be  confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  eral  works  in  marble,  among  them  a  Sap^^o ; 

the  czar,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Russia  for  and  afterward  was  employed  by  Frederic  of 

various  innovations,  which  he  carried  into  effect  WUrtembcrg  upon  a  monument  to  Count  Zep* 

on  his  return  to  Montenegro.    The  most  promi-  pelin,  representing  a  figure  of  friendship  weeping 

nent  of  these  was  the  separation  of  tlie  civil  over  a  cofiin.    This  he  finished  in  1804,  and  in 

from  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  had  previously  1809  began  his  most  celebrated  work,  Ariadne, 

been  vested  in  the  vladika.    Conferring  the  lat-  which  is  now  in  Bethmann^s  garden,  at  Frank- 

ter  upon  one  of  his  relatives,  to  whom  he  gave  fort-on-the-Mnin,    In  1812  he  was  again  em- 

the  title  of  archimandrite,  he  assumed  the  civil  ployed  by  King  Frederic,  on  a  statue  of  Copid. 

power  under  the  name  of  Danilo  I.     Gther  Ilis  greatest  work  is  his  colossal  status  of  Chrls^ 

changes  which  he  had  projected  were  inter-  on  which  he  spent  8  years.    This  was  order- 

rupt^  by  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  by  intes-  ed  by  the  empress-mother  of  Russia,  and  pee* 

tine  commotions.    In  1855  Danilo  married  the  sen  ted  to  her  son  Alexander  I.     In  1826  he 

daughter  of  a  banker  of  Trieste,  who  brought  executed  a  statue  of  St«  John^  which  is  abo 
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nuiked  amoog  his  best  prodactions.    Among  and  1265  is  now  universallj  assumed  as  the 

modem  sonlptors  he  occupies  a  medium  place  true  date.    Voltaire  (Diet,  FhiL^  art.  ^^  Dante^'), 

between  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  nevertheless,  places  the  poet's  birth  in  1260, 

DANNEMOBA,  a  townsliip  of  Clinton  co^  and  jauntily  forgives   Bayle  (who,  he  says, 

N.  Y.,  160  m.  N.  of  Albany,    formed  from  icritait  d  Rotterdam    currente  calamo  pour 

Beekmantown  in  1854 ;  pop.  in  1865,  723.    It  9on  libraire)  for  having  been  right,  declaring 

is  the  seat  of  Clinton  state  prison,  which  in  that  he  esteems  him  neither  more  nor  less  for 

1857  contained  274  convicts,  mostly  employed  having  made  a  mistake  of  5   years.      Oddly 

in  the  neighboring  iron  works  and  mines.    In  enough,  Voltaire  adopts  this  alleged  blunder  of 

1862,  when  th'b  number  of  inmates  was  only  5  years  on  the  next  page,  in  saying  that  Dante 

155,  tlie  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  ex-  died  at  the  age  of  56,  thougli  he  still  more  oddly 

ceeded  the  prisoners'  earnings  by  about  $27,000.  omits  the  undisputed  date  of  his  death  (1321), 

DANNER,  LuisE  Christina,  countess,  mor-  which  would  have  shown  Bayle  to  be  right.  The 

ganatio  wife  of  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark,  born  poet's  descent  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 

in  Copenhagen,  April  21,  1814.    Her  maiden  a  younger  son  of  the  great  Roman  family  of  the 

name  was  Rasmussen.    She  was  only  15  when  Frangipani,  classed  by  the  popular  rhyme  with 

she   attracted  the  attention  of  Frederic.    At  the  Orsini  and  Colonna : 
first  she  supported  herself  as  a  governess  in  a  coionn.,  Omini,  e  Fr»ngipani, 

Norwegian  family,  and  afterward  as  a  milliner.  Prendooo  oggi  e  pagano  domaoi. 

TowMd  1845,  when  Frederic,  who  had  been  T^at  his  ancestors  had  been  long  established  in 

a^t  from  Copenhagen,  returned  to  the  Dan-  Florence  is  an  inference  from  some  expressions 

ish  cwitaL  he  renewed  his  acquamtance  with  ^f  the  poet,  and  from  their  dwelling  having  been 

her.    On  Jan.  20,  1848,  on  his  accession  to  the  situated  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  city.  The 

throne  of  Denmark,  he  conferred  upon  her  tho  ^^gj.  important  fact  of  the  poet's  genealogy  is, 

tiUe  of  Countess  Danner,  and  on  Aug.  7,  1850,  that  he  was  of  mixed  race,  the  Alighieri  behig  of 

ooDtracted  a  morganatic  naarnage  with  her  in  Teutonic  origin.    Dante  was  born  (as  he  him- 

tiie  chapel  of  the  palace  of  Fredenksborg.    She  g^lf  tells  us,  Parad,  xxii.)  when  tho  sun  was  in 

J^.f^n'^®^  ^7.^5*^*1^"*'^^^®  mstitution^  and  the  constellation  Gemini,  and  it  is  supposed 

in  1852  and  1854,  when  she  accompanied  the  from  a  passage  in  tho  Inferno  (Canto  xv.)  tliat 

Danish  sovereign  m  his  tour  through  tlie  prov-  ^^g  horoscope  was  drawn  and  a  great  destiny 

Inoe^  she  was  everywhere  received  with  great  predicted  for  him  by  his  teacher,  Brnnetto 

^'!??iS!S?A^?T   T  P^6*®-  -n       V        w  I^atini.    The  Ottimo  Comento  tells  us  that  the 

DAITTAN,  J^AN  PiEBRE^  a  French  sculptor,  Xwins  are  the  house  of  Mercury,  who  induces 

lK>m  In  Paris,  Dec.  25, 1800.    He  is  chiefly  dis-  j^  j^en  the  faculty  of  writing,  science,  and  of 

tingoished  by  his  humorous  and  grotesque  busts  acquiring  knowledge.    This  is  worth  ^ention. 

^' J??5S5J  contemporaries.  ^  ing  as  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of  Dante 

T^ii^TA^TvP,^^',   ^n^^^^H^^."^^^^™^  himself  with  whom  the  influence  of  the  stars 

DEGU  ALIGHIERI,  the  illustrious  lUhanpw^  took  ^q  place  of  the  old  notion  of  destiny 

.was  born  at  Horencem  1265,  probably  dunng  (p^^^^  ^^i  j.    It  \^  supposed  from  a  passage 

^  month  of  May.'    This  is  the  date  given  by  in  Boccaccio's  life  of  Dante,  that  Alighiero  the 

Boccaccio,  who  is  generally  followed,  though  fotber  was  still  living  when  the  poet  was  9 

he  mAkei  a  blonder  in  saying,  we^mc?^  Urbano  years  old.    If  so,  he  must  have  died  soon  after, 

^f^to  «J*«»  «»^^^  «*^'*  Ftetro.fox  Urban  for  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  wrote  with  original 

died  in  October,  1264.    Some,  misled  by  an  er^  documents  before  him,  tells  us  that  Dante  lost 

TOT  in  a  few  of  tho  early  manuscript  copi^  of  hig  father  while  yet  a  child.  This  circumstance 

^e  Diwna  UomfMdui,  would  have  lum  born  may  have  been  not  without  influence  in  muscu- 

5  years  earhen  in  1260.    According  to  Arriva-  larizing  his  nature  to  that  character  of  self-reli- 

h^ne JSecolodi  Dante,  Udme  edition  of  1828,  ance  which  shows  itself  so  constantly  and  sharp- 

VOL  iiL  part  1.  p.  578),  Sansovino  was  the  first  \j  during  his  after  life.    His  tutor  was  Brunette 

to  confirm  Boo(«ccio  s  statement  by  the  author-  £atini,  a  very  superior  man  (for  that  age),  says 

tty  of  the  poet  himself,  basing  his  argument  on  Aretino  parenthetically.    Like  Alexander  Gill, 

toe  first  verse  of  the  InfeTiw:  lie  |g  ^ow  remembered  only  as  the  schoolmas- 

NdiiMnodeleammlndiiioAtrayiU;  ter  of  a  great  poet,  and  that  he  did  his  duty 

the  average  age  of  man  having  been  declared  well  may  be  inferred  from  Dante^s  speaking 

by  the  Psalmist  to  be  70  years,  and  the  period  of  him  gratefully  as  one  who  by  times  **  taught 

of  the  poet^s  supposed  vision  being  unequivo-  him  how  man  eternizes  himself.**     This,  and 

caDj  fixed  at  ISOO.t    Leonardo  Aretino  and  what  Yillani  says  of  his  refining  the  Tuscan 

Kanetti  add  their  testimony  to  that  of  Boccaccio,  idiom  (for  so  we  understand  his  farli  scorti 

— — in  bene  parlare*)^  are  to  be  noted  as  of  probable 

•  The  JToifMBtf  biographu  giniraU  pivcs  May  s  as  hiB  influence  ou  the  career  of  his  pupil.     Of  tho 

!S?i^-- Ti"*J*  •  Sf"i'?.°"!r"**\f"J!  ??^?*^v?  **"!?  order  of  Dante's  studies  nothing  can  be  certainly 
wtj%  gttaeraiJy  Maj,    The  indication  which  Dante  himself  ^  *' 

glTee  that  he  was  Dorn  when  the  sun  was  in  Ocmlnl  would  * ; 

Sre  ft  nage  ihnn  aboat  the  middle  of  May  to  about  tho  mid-        ♦  Though  ho  himself  preferred  French,  and  wrote  his  7W- 

•  of  Juoa,  to  that  the  8th  la  certainly  too  early.  9or  in  that  Un^mago  for  two  reasons,  Vuna  perchi  not  H- 

T  Arrlrabena,  howeTer,  it  wrong.    Boccaccio  makes  pre-  amo  in  Francia^  6  JraUraperch4  la  purlatura  fraiicetea 

Ctodr  the  Mine  raekpnlng  in  the  first  note  of  his  coramenta-  i  piU  diUHtvoU  e  piu  oomuna  ohe  tuUi  U  altri  Unguag" 

iy(BooaCbiiMiila^Aa,FireiUBe,1844,yoLi.pp.82,88X  gi^    {Prowiio,  iuljltu.) 
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affirmed.  His  biographers  send  him  to  Bologna,  Florence,  and  later,  in  those  homeless  wander- 
Padua,  Paris,  Naples,  and  even  Oxford.  All  ings  which  led  him  (as  he  says)  wherever  the 
are  doubtful,  Paris  and  Oxford  most  of  all,  and  Italian  tongue  was  spoken.  His  were  the  onlj 
the  dates  utterly  undeterminable.  Bologna  and  open  eyes  of  that  century,  and,  as  nothing  es- 
Padua  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  before  caped  them,  so  there  is  nothing  that  was  not 
his  exile,  Paris  and  Oxford,  if  at  all,  after  it.  photographed  upon  his  sensitiTo  brain,  to  be 
If  no  ar^ment  in  favor  of  Paris  is  to  be  drawn  afterward  fixed  for  ever  in  the  Ccmmedia, 
from  his  Pape  Satan  ijnf,  canto  vii.)  and  the  What  Florence  was  during  his  youth  and  man- 
corresponding  paixy  paixy  Sathan^  in  the  an-  hood,  with  its  Guelphs  and  Ghibellinea,  its  nobles 
tobiography  of  Cellini,  nor  from  the  very  defi-  and  trades,  its  Bianchi  and  Neri,  its  kaleido- 
nite  dlusion  to  Doctor  Siger  {Par,  canto  x.),  we  soopio  revolutions,  ^  all  parties  loving  liberty 
may  yet  infer  from  some  passages  in  the  Com-  and  doing  their  best  to  destroy  her,*^  as  Voltaire 
media  that  his  wanderings  had  extended  even  says,  it  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  tell 
further  (see  especially  Inf.  ix.  112  et  seq. ;  even  if  we  could.  Foreshortened  as  events  are 
xii.  120;  xv.  4  et  %eq, ;  xxxii.  26-80);  for  when  we  look  back  on  them  across  so  many 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  sliow  that  his  com-  ages,  only  the  npheavab  of  partv  conflict  catcb- 
parisons  and  illustrations  from  outward  things  ing  the  eye,  while  the  spaces  of  peace  between 
are  almost  invariably  drawn  from  actual  eye*  sink  out  of  the  view  of  history,  a  whole  een- 
sight.  As  to  the  nature  of  his  studies,  there  can  tury  seems  like  a  mere  wild  chaos.  Tet  darinff 
be  no  doubt  that  he  went  through  the  trivium  a  couple  of  such  centuries  the  cathedrals  of 
(grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric)  and  the  quadri'  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  got  bnilt ;  (^mabiie, 
vium  (arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astrono-  Giotto,  Arnolfo,  the  Pisani,  Bmnelleschi,  and 
my)of  the  then  ordinary  university  course.  To  Ghiberti  gave  the  impulse  to  modem  art,  or 
these  he  afterward  added  painting  (or  at  least  brought  it  in  some  of  its  branches  to  its  cvl- 
drawing — detignato  vn  angelo  sopra  eerie  tavo-  minating  point ;  modem  literatnre  took  its  rise ; 
lette — Fi^.  JVt/oo.p.  61,ed.Pesaro,1829),th'eolo-  commerce  became  a  science,  and  the  middls 
gy,  and  medicine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  class  came  into  being.  It  was  a  time  of  fieree 
pupilofCimabue,  and  was  certainly  the  friend  of  passions  and  sudden  tragedies,  of  pictoresque 
Giotto,  the  designs  for  some  of  whose  frescoes  at  transitions  and  contrasts.  It  found  Daoite,  shaped 
Assisi  and  elsewherehave  been  wrongly  attribut-  him  by  every  experience  that  life  is  capable 
ed  to  him.  To  prove  his  love  of  music,  the  epi-  of,  rank,  ease,  love,  study,  affiiirs,  statecraft, 
sode  of  Casella  were  enough,  even  without  Boo-  hope,  exile,  hunger,  dependence,  denMur ;  until 
caccio^s  testimony.  The  range  of  Dante's  study  he  became  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  noth- 
and  acquirement  would  be  encyclopedic  in  any  ingness  of  this  world's  goods  possible  only  to 
age,  but  at  that  time  it  was  literally  possible  to  the  rich,  and  a  knowledge  of  man  possible  only 
master  the  amne  scibile,  and  he  seems  to  have  to  the  poor.  The  few  well  ascertained  facta  m 
accomplished  it.  How  lofty  his  theory  of  sci-  Dante's  life  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  1874  oc- 
ence  was,  is  plain  from  this  passage  in  tlie  Can-  curred  what  we  may  call  his  spiritual  birth,  tiie 
vito :  *^  He  is  not  to  be  called  a  true  lover  of  awakening  in  him  of  the  imaginative  Ikcvty, 
wisdom  (filosofo)  who  loves  it  for  the  sake  of  and  of  that  profonnder  and  more  intense  coo* 
gain,  as  do  lawyers,  physicians,  and  almost  all  sciousness  which  springs  from  the  recognitioD 
priests  {li  religiad),  who  study,  not  in  order  of  beauty  through  the  antitheds  of  sex.  It  was 
to  know,  but  to  acquire  riches  or  advance-  in  that  year  thai  he  flrst  saw  Beatrice  Portinari. 
ment,  and  who  would  not  persevere  in 'study  In  1289  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cnnpil- 
ahould  you  give  them  what  tliey  desire  to  gain  dino,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Gkidphfii  who 

by  it And  it  may  be  said  that  (as  true  there  utterly  rooted  the  Ghibellinea,  and  whM«, 

friendship  between  men  consists  in  each  wholly  he  says,  "  I  was  present,  not  a  boy  in  arm%  ad 

loving  the  other)   the  true  philosopher  loves  where  I  felt  much  fear,  bnt  in  the  end  the  greti- 

every  part  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  every  part  est  pleasure  from  the  various  changes  w  tibe 

of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  she  draws  all  to  fight.*^    (Letter  of  Dante^  now  lost,  cited  by 

herself,  and  allows  no  one  of  his  thoughts  to  Aretino.)    In  the  same  year  he  assisted  at  the 

wander  to  other  things."    (Tratt.  iii.  cap.  11.)  siege  and  capture  of  Gaprona.    (/nj^  zxL  Mb) 

The  Contdto  gives  us  a  glance  into  Dante's  li-  In  1290  died  Beatrice,  married  to  Simone  dsi 

brary.    We  find  AristoUe  (whom  he  calls  the  Bardi,  precisely  when  is  uncertain,  bnt  belbra 

philosopher,  the  master)  cited  Y6  times ;  Cicero  1287,  as  appears  by  a  mention  of  her  in  her 

18 ;  Albertus  Magnus  7 ;  Bo^thius  6 ;  Plato  (at  father's  will,  bearing  date  Jan.  15   of  thai 

second  hand)  4 ;  Aquinas,  A vicenna,  Ptolemy,  the  year.    Dante's  own  marriage  is  asrigned  to  va- 

Digest,  Lucan,  and  Ovid,  8  each ;  Virgil,  Juve-  rious  years,  ranging  from  1291  to  1294 ;  hot 

nal,  Statius,  Seneca,  and  Horace,  twice  each ;  the  earlier  date  seems  the  more  probable,  as 

and  Algazzoli,  Alfrogan,  Augustine,  Livy,  Oro-  he  was  the  father  of  7  children  (the  youngest  a 

sius,  and  Homer  (at  second  hand),  once.    Of  daughter,  named  Beatrice)  in  1301.    His  wife 

Greek  he  seems  to  have  understood  little ;  of  was  Gemma  dei  Donati,  and  through  her  DanlCi 

Hebrew  and  Arabic,  a  few  words.    But  it  was  whose  family,  though  noble,  was  of  the  lesser 

not  only  in  the  closet  and  from  books  that  nobility,  became  nearly  connected  with  Gono 

Dante  received  his  education.    He  acquired,  Donati,  the  head  of  a  powerful  diui  of  tht 

perhaps,  the  better  part  of  it  in  the  streets  of  grandi  or  greater  nobles.    In  ISM 
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wliat  is  called  the  revolution  of  Giaa  Delia  Just  before  his  assnmption  of  the  priorate,  how- 
Bella,  in  which  the  priors  of  the  trades  took  ever,  a  new  complication  had  arisen.  A  family 
the  power  into  their  own  hands  and  made  nobil-  fend  beginning  at  the  neighboring  city  of  IMs- 
ity  a  disqoalification  for  office.  A  noble  was  toja,  between  the  Cancellieri  Neri  and  Cancel- 
defined  to  be  any  one  who  counted  a  knight  lieri  Bianchi  (see  the  story  at  length  in  Balbo, 
among  his  ancestors,  and  thus  the  descendant  F/to<fiZ>an^  cap.  x.),  had  extendi  to  Florence, 
of  Cacciagnida  was  excluded.  Delia  Bella  was  where  the  Guclplis  took  the  part  of  the  Neri  and 
exiled  in  1295,  but  the  nobles  did  not  regain  the  Ghibellincs  of  the  Bianchi.'*'  The  city  was 
their  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  citizens,  hav-  instantly  in  a  ferment  of  street  brawls,  as  act- 
ing all  their  own  way,  proceeded  to  quarrel  ors  in  one  of  which  some  of  the  Medici  are  in- 
mmong  themselves,  and  subdivided  into  the  jM7jE>a-  cidentally  named,  the  first  appearance  of  that 
latU  grotsi  and  popolani  minutiy  or  greater  SLtid  family  in  history.  Both  parties  appealed  at 
lesser  trades,  a  distinction  of  gentility  some-  different  times  to  the  pope,  who  sent  two  am- 
wliat  like  that  between  wholesale  and  retail  bassadors,  first  a  bishop  and  then  a  cardinal, 
tradesmen.  The  grandi  continuing  turbulent.  Both  pacificators  soon  flung  out  again  in  a  rage, 
many  of  the  lesser  nobility,  among  them  Dante,  after  adding  the  new  element  of  excommunica- 
drew  over  to  the  side  of  the  citizens,  and  be-  tion  to  the  canses  of  Jbnfusion.  It  was  in  the 
tveen  1297  and  1800  there  is  found  inscribed  midst  of  these  things  that  Dante  became  one  of 
in  the  book  of  the  physicians  and  apothecaries,  the  6  priors  (June,  1300),  an  ofiice  which  the 
IkwUd^AldighUro^  degli  AldighUri^  poeta  Fio^  Florentines  had  made  bimestrial  in  its  tenure,  in 
rmUino,  (Balbo,  Vita  di  Dante^  Firenze,  1863,  order  apparently  to  secure  at  least  6  constitu- 
p.  117.)  Profl  de  Vfericour  ("  Life  and  Times  of  tional  chances  of  revolution  in  the  year.  He 
bmte,''  London,  1858,  p.  80)  thinks  it  necessary  advised  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  should 
to  apologize  for  this  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  be  banished  to  the  frontiers,  which  was  forth- 
poet,  and  gravely  bids  us  take  courage,  nor  think  with,  done,  the  ostracism  including  his  relative 
that  Dante  was  ever  an  apothecary.  In  1300  Corso  Donati  among  the  Neri,  and  his  most  in- 
we  find  him  elected  one  of  the  priors  of  the  city,  timate  friend  the  poet  Guido  Oavalcanti  among 
In  order  to  a  perfect  misunderstanding  of  every  the  Bianchi.  They  were  all  permitted  to  re- 
thing  oonneoted  with  the  Florentine  politics  of  turn  before  long  (but  after  Dante's  term  of  office 
this  period,  one  has  only  to  study  the  various  was  over),  and  came  accordingly,  bringing  at 
htitoriesL  The  result  is  a  spectrum  on  the  least  the  scriptural  allowance  of  ^^  seven  other" 
mind's  ey^  which  looks  definite  and  brilliant,  motives  of  mis(*hief  with  them.  Afiuirs  getting 
bat  roBJly  hinders  all  accurate  vision,  as  if  from  worse  (1301),  the  Neri,  with  the  connivance  of 
too  atea^  inspection  of  a  Catharine  wheel  in  the  pope  (Boniface  VIII.),  entered  into  an  ar- 
fbll  whirl  A  few  words,  however,  are  neces-  rangement  with  Charles  of  Valois,  who  was 
wrjy  if  only  to  make  the  confusion  palpable,  preparing  an  expedition  to  Italy.  Dante  was 
The  rival  German  families  of  Welfs  and  Weib-  meanwhile  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (Sept. 
lingena  had  g^ven  their  names,  softened  into  1301,  according  to  Arrivabene,  Secolo  di  JDanUy 
Guelfi  andGhibellini — ^from  which  Gabriel  Har-  p.  654,  but  probably  earlier)  by  the  Bianchi,  who 
▼ey  (notes  to  Spenser's  *'  Shepherd's  Calendar'^)  still  retained  all  the  offices  at  Florence.  It  is 
inffenioosly,  but  mistakenly,  derives  elves  and  the  tradition  that  he  said  in  setting  forth :  *^  If  I 
goblins — to  two  parties  in  northern  Italy,  rep-  go,  who  remains?  and  if  I  stay,  who  goes?" 
rasenting  respectively  the  adherents  of  the  Whether  true  or  not,  the  story  implies  what 
pope  and  of  the  emperor,  but  serving  very  well  was  certainly  true,  that  the  council  and  influence 
as  rallying  points  in  all  manner  of  intercalary  of  Dante  were  of  great  weight  with  the  more  mo- 
and  sobsidiary  quarrels.  The  nobles,  especially  derate  of  both  parties.  On  Oct.  81, 1301,  Charles 
the  greater  ones,  perhaps  from  instinct,  perhaps  took  possession  of  Florence  in  the  interest  of 
in  part  from  hereditary  tradition,  as  being  more  the  Neri.  Dante  being  still  at  Bome  (Jan.  27, 
or  less  Teutonic  by  descent,  were  commonly  1302),  sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  against 
Ghibdlinea  or  imperialists ;  the  bourgeoisie  him  and  others,  with  a  heavy  fine  to  be  paid 
were  very  commonly  Guelphs  or  supporters  of  within  two  mouths ;  if  not  paid,  the  entire  confis- 
the  pope^  partly  from  natural  antipathy  to  the  cation  of  goods,  and,  whether  paid  or  no,  exile ; 
noblei^  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  be-  the  charge  against  him  being  pecuniary  malver- 
Uered  themselves  to  be  espousing  the  more  sation  in  office.  The  fine  not  paid  (as  it  could 
purely  Italian  side.  Sometimes,  however,  the  not  be  without  admitting  the  justice  of  tho 
par^  relation  of  nobles  and  burghers  to  each  charges,  which  Dante  scorned  even  to  deny),  in 
other  was  reversed,  but  the  names  Guelph  and  less  than  two  months  (March  10, 1302)  a  second 
G^beUine  always  substantially  represented  the  sentence  was  registered  by  which  he  with  others 
■■me  things.  The  family  of  Dante  had  been  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  if  taken  with- 
Chielphio,  and  we  have  seen  him  already  as  a  in  the  boundaries  of  the  republic.t     f^ou\  this 

yoong  man  serving  two  campaigns  against  the  : —^-^ 

other  par^.    But  no  immediate  question  as  be-  ^*  Thus  Foscoio  Perhaps  it  wouia  bo  moro  »<;cu™t«  ^  jay 

. *^  •'       J  Ai.       A    u         I  that  at  flret  tho  blacks  wero  tho  oxtreiiio  Guelphs,  and  tho 

tween  pope  ana  emperor  seems  then  to  nave  been  ^httcs  thoso  moderuto  Oueiphs  inclined  to  make  terms  with 

pflmfling  •   aad  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  tho  Ghlbelllnos.    Tho  matter  is  obscure,  and  Balbo  contra- 

m  ever  a  mere  partisan  the  reveree  would  be  ^^p^^S^^^^'^^'r.ot  of  tho  grandi  or  great  nobiet 

the  inference  from   his  habits  and  character,  (what  we  caU  grandees),  as  some  of  his  biographers  have 
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time  the  lifo  of  Dante  becomes  semi-mythical,  first  the  '^  Hydra  and  Ifyrrba^'  Florence,  as  the 

and  for  nearly  every  date  we  are  reduced  to  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  Italy  (April  16, 1811).  Tt 

"  as  they  say"  of  Herodotus.    He  became  now  this  year  we  must  probably  assign  the  new  de- 

necessarily   identified  with  his   fellow  exiles  cree  by  which  the  seignory  of  Ilorcnce  recalled 

(fragments  of  all  parties  united  by  common  aportionof  the  exiles,  excepting  Dante,  howev- 

wrongs  in  a  practical,  if  not  theoretic,  Ghibellin-  er,  among  others,  by  name.*    The  undertaking 

ism),  and  shared  in  their  attempts  to  reinstate  of  Henry,  after  an  illndirected  dawdling  of  two 

themselves  by  force  of  arms.     Ho  was  one  of  years,  at  last  ended  in  his  death  at  Bnoncon- 

their  council  of  12,  but  withdrew  from  it  on  vento  (Aug.  24,  1818 ;   Carlyle  says  wrongly 

account  of  the  unwisdom  of  their  measures.  Sept.),  poisoned,  it  was  said,  in  the  sacramental 

Whether  ho  was  present  at  their  futile  assault  bread,  by  a  Dominican  friar,  bribed  thereto  by 

on  Florence  (July  22,  1304)  is  doubtful,  but  Florence.    (See  Carlyle's  "  Frederic,*^  Harpers 

probably  ho  was  not.    From  the  Ottimo  Co-  ed.  vol.i.p.  112.)  The  story  is  doubtfol,  the  more 

mento,  written  at  least  in  part*  by  a  contempo-  as  Dante  nowhere  alludes  to  it,  as  he  certainly 

rary  as  early  as  1338,  we  learn  that  Dante  soon  would  have  done  had  he  heard  of  it.    According 

separated  himself  from  his  companions  in  mis-  to  Balbo,  Dante  spent  the  time  from  Aug.  1813, 

fortune  with  nmtual  disd^n tents  and  recrimina-  to  Nov.  1814,  in  Pisa  and  Lncca,  and  tlien  took 

tions.    (Ott.  Com.  Farad,  xvii.)  During  the  19  refuge  at  Verona,  with  Can  Grande  della  Scala 

years  of  Dante's  exile,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  (whom  Voltaire  calls,  drolly  enough,  U  grander 

where  he  was  not.  In  certain  districts  of  north-  can  de  Vh'one^  as  if  he  had  been  a  Tartar),  where 

ern  Italy  there  is  scarce  a  village  that  has  not  its  he  remained  till  1818.    Fo»doIo  with  eqnal  pon- 

tradition  of  him,  its  sedia,  rocea^  spelonca^  or  torre  tiveness  sends  him,  immediately  iJler  toe  death 

di  Dante  ;  and  what  between  the  patriotic  com-  of  Henry,  to  Guido  da  Polentaf  at  Ravenna,  and 

plaisance  of  some  biographers  overwilling  to  makes  him  join  Can  Grande  only  after  the  latter 

gratify  as  many  provincial  vanities  as  possible,  became  captain  of  the  Ghibelline  league  in  Dec. 

and  tlio  pettishness  of  others  anxious  only  to  1318.    In  1816  the  government  of  Florence  set 

snub  them,  the  confusion  becomes  hopeless.f  forth  a  new  decree  fulowing  the  exiles  to  return 

After  his  banishment  we  find  some  definite  trace  on  conditions  of  fine  and  penance.  Dante  r^ect- 

of  him  first  at  Arezzo  with  Uguccione  della  ed  the  ofier  (by  accepting  which  his  guilt  would 

Faggiuola ;  then  at  Sienna ;  then  at  Verona  with  have  been  admitted),  in  a  letter  still  hot,  after 

the  Scaligeri.  Ho  himself  says:  "Through  almost  these  5  centuries,  with  indignant  scorn.    **Is 

all  parts  where  this  language  [Italian]  is  spoken,  this  then  the  glorious  return  pf  Dante  Allien 

a  wanderer,  well  nigh  a  beggar,  I  have  gone,  to  his  country  after  nearly  8  lustres  of  aa&ring 

showing  against  my  will  the  wound  of  fortune,  exile?    Did  an  innocence  patent  to  all  merit 

Truly  I  have  been  a  vessel  without  sail  or  this?    This,  the  perpetual  sweat  and  toQ  61 

rudder,  driven  to  diverse  ports,  estuaries,  and  study  ?    Far  from  a  man  the  housemate  of  pbi- 

shores  by  that  hot  blast,  the  breath  of  grievous  losophy  be  so  rash  and  earthen-hearted  a  hnmO- 

poverty ;  and  I  have  shown  myself  to  the  eyes  ity  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  offered  up  bound  like 

of  many  who  perhaps,  through  some  fame  of  a  schoolboy  or  a  criminal !   Far  from  a  man  the 

mo,  had  imagined  me  in  quite  other  guise,  in  preacher  of  justice  to  pay  those  who  have  done 

whoso  view  not  only  was  my  person  debased,  him  wrong  as  for  a  favor '    This  is  not  the  way 

but  every  work  of  mine,  whether  done  or  yet  of  returning  to  my  country;  but  if  anoth^can 

to  do,  became  of  less  account."  (Convito,  tratt.  be  found  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fimie 

i.  cap.   3.)     By  the  election  of  the  emperor  and  honor  of  Dante,  that  I  will  enter  on  with 

Henry  VII.  (of  Luxemburg,  Nov.  1308),  and  no  lagging  steps.  For  if  by  none  such  Fkxvnee 

the  news  of  his  proposed  expedition  into  Italy,  may  be  entered,  by  me  then  never !     Can  I  not 

the  hopes  of  Dante  wore  raised  to  the  highest  everywhere  behold  the  mirrors  of  the  aim  and 

pitch.     Henry  entered  Italy,  Oct.  1310,  and  re-  stars?    Speculate  on  sweetest  truths  under  any 

ceivcd  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Milan,  on  sky  without  first  giving  myself  up  inglorioiiB. 

theday  of  Epiphany,  1311.    His  movements  be*  nay  ignominious,  to  the  popnlaoe  and  city  of 

ingslow,  and  his  policy  undecided,  Dante  address-  Florence?    Nor  shall  I  want  for  bread.**    K- 

ed  him  that  famous  letter,  urging  him  to  crush  onbi  puts  the  date  of  this  letter  in  1315.t    He 

tried  to  make  oat,  i»  plain  firom  this  sentence,  where  his        *  Macchiayelll  ia  the  anthoritjr  ibr  this,  and  i* 

name  appoara  low  on  the  list  and  with  no  ornamental  prefix,  cited  in  the  preface  to  the  Udino  edition  of  the  Cod< 

after  hall  a  dozen  rfomuu.    Bayle,  however,  is  equally  wrong  to^<nMnu«  as  placing  it  in  1812.    Macchiavelll  doM  no  i 

in  suppoAinj;  his  family  to  have  been  obscure.  thinz,  but  expressly  implies  an  earlier  date,  perluu»  ItM. 

•  8eo  Wittc,  Quaruio  *  da  chi  na  cotnpottc  rottimo  Co-  (See  Macch.  Op.  ed.  Baretti,  London,  17T2,  voL  i  jkiUL) 
mtnio^  &c  (Leipsic,  1S4T).  t  A  mistake,  for  Ouido  did  not  become  lordof  Kareiina  tfll 

t  The  loom  way  in  which  many  Italian  scholars  write  his-  several  years  later.    But  Boccaccio  also  aaslcns  IStl  m  iSbm 

tory  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  pori>Iexing.    For  example :  Count  date  of  i>ante>  withdrawal  to  that  dtr,  and  his  first  pfoCccl- 

lialbo's  ''  Lifo  of  Dante'"  was  publislied  originally  at  Turin,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the  other  Pofentani  to  whom  Qnldo 

in  1839.    In  a  note  (lib.  i.  cap.  10)  he  expresses  a  doubt  wheth-  (sumamed  Novello,  or  the  younger,  bis  graadflitber  bftTtif 

er  the  date  of  Dante's  banishment  should  not  he  1808,  and  in«  borne  the  same  name)  sncoeoded. 

clincs  to  think  it  should  be.    Meanwhile,  it  seems  never  to         %  Under  this  date  (1815)  a  4th  cotul^mnaiio  iflainit  DaaU 

have  occurred  to  him  to  employ  some  one  to  look  at  the  is  mentioned,  /aota  in  anno  1815  ds  mtnse  Octo^ria  p&t 

original  decree,  still  existing  in  the  archives.    Stranger  still,  D.  Jtnintrium  />.  Zachario  <fe  Urht9§Uri^  oUtm  H  fwM 

Le  Monnler,  reprinting  the  work  at  Florence,  in  1S58,  within  vicariutn  reffium  civUati*  FloreniUr^  See.    It  la  fbuad  TC* 

o  stone's  throw  of  the  document  itself,  and  with  full  pormis>  cited  In  the  decree  under  which  in  1849  Jacopo  dl  DaaU  n* 

sion  Arom  Balbo  to  make  corrections,  leaves  tho  matter  just  deemed  a  portion  of  bis  father's  property,  to  wit :  Vma9m- 

vhero  it  was.  tetionc  cum  vinea  et  ct»m  domibuM  tmp^r  m,  omiNmni  41 
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is  certainly  wrong,  for  the  decree  is  dated  Dec.  Gaelph),  puts  his  Ghibellinism  (jura  tnana/r- 

11,  1316.  Foscolo  places  it  in  1816,  Troya  early  ehia)  in  the  front.    The  man  whose  whole  life, 

in  1317,  and  both  may  be  right,  as  the  year  began  like  that  of  selected  souls  always,  had  been  a 

March  25.  Whatever  the  date  of  Dante^s  visit  to  w^arfare,  calls  Heaven  another  camp — a  better 

Voltaire's  great  Khan*  of  Verona,  or  the  length  one,  thank  God  I     The  wanderer  of  so  many 

of  his  stay  with  him,  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  years  speaks  of  his  soul  as  a  guest — glad  to  bo 

that  he  was  in  Kavenna  in  1320,  and  that  on  gone,  doubtless.    The  exile,  whose  sharpest  re- 

liis  return  thither  from  an  embassy  to  Venice  proaches  of  Florence  are  always  tliose  of  an  out- 

(concerning  which  a  curious  letter,  forged  prob-  raged  lover,  finds  it  bitter  that  even  his  uncon- 

ably  by  Doni,  is  extant),  he  died  on  Sept.  14,  scions  bones  should  lie  in  alien  soil. — Persorutl 

1321  (13th  according  to  others).   He  was  buried  Charact^istic^  ;  Anecdotes.    Giovanni  Villani, 

at  Ravenna  under  a  monument  built  by  his  the  earliest  authority,  and  a  contemporary,  thus 

friend)  Guido  Novello.t    Dante  is  said  to  have  sketches  him :  ^^  This  man  was  a  great  scholar 

dictated  the  following  inscription  for  it  on  his  in  almost  every  science,  though  a  layman ;  was 

deathbed  :  a  most  excellent  poet,  philosopher,  and  rhetori- 

JvEA  MONABcmiK  SvpsRos  PnLxonnoKTA  LACTBQvs  ciau ;  pcrfcct,  as  wcll  ui  composuig  and  versi- 

Ltstbando  ctciKi  voLVEEVNT  Fata  QV0V8QVK  fvinff  OS  iu  hoTaniruiiM: ;  a  most  noble  speaker. 

Ayctobbiiotb  8VVM  pmiT  FBLicioB  ABTEiB  This  Dautc,  on  accouut  of  Ins  learnmg, 

Hio  OLATDOB  DANTin  PATBHs  BXTOBBu  AB  OBI8  was  a  Httlc  liauglity,  aud  shy,  and  disdainful, 

Qmi  oBKTiT  FABvi  Flobbntia  matbb  AMOBifl.  ^^^  j-j^^  ^  ])liilosopher  almost  ungracious,  knew 

Of  which  this  rude  paraphrase  may  serve  as  a  not  well  how  to  deal  with  unlettered  folk.'' 

translation :                                              '  Benvenuto  da  Imola  tells  us  that  ho  was  very 

The  riffhts  of  Moiurchy.  the  HeaveM,  tho  Btroam  of  Fire,  abstracted,  as  we  may  well  boliovo  of  a  man 

•  ,J^  ^^^^  T  ^  X  *!.  t:.  *  ^  «*  •  who  carried  tho  Oommedia  in  his  brain.  Boo- 
In  vision  aeen,  I  sBngaA  for  as  to  the  Fatos  seemed  fit;  •  i.  1  •  •  av  •^^.  urk  -,  ^4.-.«, 
Bat  ilnoe  my  soul,  an  alien  here,  hath  flown  to  nobler  wars,  CacClO  pamts  him  m  this  Wise  :  Our  T)0et  was 
And,  happier  now,  hath  gone  to  seek  its  Maker  'mid  the  of  middle  height ;  his  face  was   long,  his  nose 

Her»  ^Dantc  shnt,  exiled  from  the  ancestral  shoro,  aquiline,  his  jaw  large,  and  the  lower  lip  pro- 

WhomFioronco,  the  of  aiiieast-ioving  mother,  bore.;  truding  somewhat  beyond  the  npper;  a  Jittie 

If  these  be  not  the  words  of  Dante,  what  is  in-  stooping  in  the  shoulders;  his  eyes  rather  large 

temal  evidence  worth?    The  indomitably  self-  than  small;  dark  of  complexion;  his  hair  and 

reliant  man,  loyal  first  of  all  to  his  most  unpop-  beard  thick,  crisp,  and  black ;  and  his  counte- 

ular  convictions  (his  very  host,  Guido,  being  a  nance  always  sad  and  thoughtful.   His  garments 

were  always  dignified,  the  style  such  as  suited 


eomhu$Us^  po»iUi  in  popuio  s.  MiniaiUde  Pagnola.  ripeness  of  ycars  ;  his  gait  was  grave  and  gen- 

^^'^^^"xt^Xl  ctf^iX'n'S'XViSrcl  tlemanliko ;  and  his  bearing.  ;«hetl.er  public  or 

Bod  burnt  the  houses  of  the  exiled  Bianchi,  during  the  occu-  private,  wonderfully  composed  and  polished.   In 

iwtion  of  the  city  by  Charles  of  Vaiois.  ^  (See  De  Romania  meat  and  drink  he  wos  most  temperate,  nor  was 

notes  on  Tlraboscbl^s  life  of  Dante,  in  the  Florence  ed.  of  ^    ^^i_ .     „t.,  j„  ^JT  „,"U«4.^«.^«  «.*k 

1S80,  ToL  V.  a  ii».)  over  any  more  zealous  in  study  or  whatever  otli- 

♦v  oltaireTTblunder  has  been  made  part  of  a  serious  theory  ©r  pursuit.     Seldom  spake  he,  save  when  spoken 

tics  knew  each  other,  and  adds:  II  n'y  a  dotm  pa$  trap  d  he  delighted  especially  in  music  and  Singing,  and 

gytonnerdMiiofMbu^trrfyUJfafHnoeide^  ^^  intimate  with  almost  all  the  singers  and 

tociaUsu,  Parit,  iS5i,  pp.  113-120.)  musicians  of  his  day.    He  was  much  inclined  to 

t  If  no  monument  at  all  was  built  by  Ouido,  as  is  asserted  solitude,  and  familiar  with  few,  and  most  assid- 

5;.£2M.jruoi. «  r.r.'iit"i?cSrn'<^?r/p«Sl'.'  Jons  in  study  as  far  as  he  could  find  tlmo  for  it. 

TBtion  of  the  original  ei>itaph  replaced  by  Cardinal  Bembo  Danto  WaS  also  of  marvellous  capacity  and  tho 

Zi^,2I«n^m«HiA«  ".?^.^^J"«r'uI\nl*^«?^"^'".n7^f*!l*  ™ost  tcuacious  mcmory."    Various  anecdotes 
lenptlon  implies  an  alrearly  existing  monument,  and,  if  In        g,,  ,  ixji-r/  •      o       ixi.*         -i 

dltpuaging  tarma,  yet  epiUphial  Latin  verses  are  not  to  bo  01  him  are  related  by  JiOCCaCClO,  baccuettl,  and 

tdwn  too  UtoTBiiy,  considering  the  exigencies  of  that  branch  others,  none  of  them  verisimilar,  and  some  of 

iJil^nwoAhfoflliSuTs'Sk^^ir^dXe™^^^^^^^^^  them  at  least  15  centuries  old  ^vhen  revamped. 

Ush  epitaph  has  been  thought  unworthy  of  him.    In  both  Most  of  them  are  neither  Tcri  HOT  ben  trorati, 

«Met  the  rudeness  of  tho  verses  seems  to  us  a  proof  of  au-  r\^g.  olAnr  o>lininqA  wp  o«t  nf  him  frnin  tliA  OftL 

tlMntldty.    An  enlightened  posterity  with  unlimite<l  super-  ^n<^  Clear  glimpSO  W  C  gOl  01  mm  irom  ine  tnH' 

laUYea at  oommand,  and  in  an  age  when  stone-cutting  was  mo  ComentOy  the  author  of  whlch  Says  {Inf,  X,^ 

ebMo.  would  have  aimed  at  something  more  bcfltting  the  85) :  "  L  the  Writer,  heard  Dante  say  that  never 

oeoMlon.    It  is  ccrUin,  at  least  in  Danto^s  case,  that  Cardi-  „  Ji„^  i  « j  t^j  v;  '  4.^  „„„  ^4.i.^«  ♦k««  l^«  ™.««lrl 

mil  Benbo  would  never  have  insi'rted  in  tho  very  first  words  ^  rhyme  had  led  him  to  say  Other  than  he  would, 

•B  allaaion  to  the  De  MonarchiA^  a  book  long  before  con-  but  that  many  a  time  and  oft  {molte  6  spesse 

%°lK?fiTo't'SSited  lacu^,^  by  "the  Pit,**  as  being  tho  «^^^^)  ^^  ^^  ™^^,  ^^^^^  say  for  him  what  they 

BMrest  English  correlative.    Dante  probably  meant  by  it  were   not  WOnt    tO    express    for  Other   poctS." 

t^aavenldrclMof  his  Hell,  narrowing,  one  beneath  the  That    is    the    only    sincere  glimpse   WO  get  of 

other,  to  the  centre.    As  a  curious  specimen  of  English  we  xi      1.    •  1        xu*  i  ii:..-  r\«^4.^ 

nM^n  Prot  De  Vericour's  translation:  -I  have  wng  the  thejiving,  breathing,  word-conipelling  Dante, 
rlgnta  of  monarchy ;  I  have  sang,  in  exploring  thcin,  the 
ibode  of  Ood,  the  Phlegcthon  and  tho  Impure  lakes,  as  long 
u  deatinles  have  permitted.    But  as  the 
wkieh  waa  only  passing,  returns  to  better 

d'  "iKS^i^i?  ^** iT*"''N^Pif°^'i"*"^'*i.'^"°l.,^*'®  '®'  satisfactions  must  have  been,  we,  with  tho  Fa^ 

llQBi  of  th«  iktherland,  I  am  Utd  hero,  I,  to  whom  Florence  j  ^-^viw  ,        ,  ^  . 

■mUrth,  a  mother  who  experienced  but  a  feeble  love."  rodiso  open  before  US,  can  form  some  taint  con* 

lft»"LlfciBdTlin«  of  DMjtc,"  London,  1853,  p.  208.)  oeption,    To  him,  longmg  with  an  intensity 


rli^ta  of  monarchy;  I  have  sang,  in  exploring  them,  the     -^The  PosthumouS  JJante.    Looked  at  OUtward- 

tSt^^S^/^Zm2"nuf'J'?rA^^l    l.r,  the  life  of  Danto  seems  to  have  been  an 
tter  floids,  and  hap-    uttcr  and  disost^ous  failure.    What  its  inward 
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which  only  tho  word  J)anU$qus  will  express  with  Italy  on  one  side  and  Poesy  on  the  other. 

to  realize  an  ideal  upon  earth,  and  continually  The  tomh  at  Kavenna,  hailt  originally  in  1483. 

baffled  and  misunderstood,  the  far  greater  part  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  was  restored  by  Cardiou 

of  his  mature  life  must  have  been  labor  and  sor-  Corsi  in  1692,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  its  present 

row.    We  can  see  how  essential  all  that  sad  ex-  form  by  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  in  1780,  all  three 

perience  was  to  him,  can  understand  why  all  of  whom  commemorated  themselves  in  Latin 

the  fairy  stories  hide  the  luck  in  the  ugly  black  inscriptions.    It  is  a  little  shrine  covered  with 

casket ;  but  to  him,  then  and  there,  how  seem-  a  dome,  not  unlike  the  tomb  of  a  Mohamroe- 

ed  it  ?  dan  saint,  and  is  now  the  chief  magnet  which 

Thou  fthaitreiinquUh  every  thinjf  of  thee,  draws  foreigners  and  their  gold  to  Ravenna. 

Ihtf^'nX'  bo*w"^f'oSu  flSt  Xi"  "  The  vclet  d, place  says  that  Dante  U  not  boned 

And  thou  shoit  prove  how  salt  a  savor  hath  under  it,  but  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  street 

The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  path  :«  front  nf  if   \ehprA  aIro   hfl  rat«   Ha  itftv  tnv 

To  climb  and  to  descend  tho  6tranger\i  stairs  I  }"  V  «^    "^  11,  Wliere  aiSO,  ne  sayS,  ne  Saw  Diy 

{Par.  xTii.)  lord  Byron  kneel  and  weep.  Like  every  thing 
Come  sa  di  sale!  Who  never  wet  his  bread  in  Ravenna,  it  is  dirty  and  neglected.  In  1878 
with  tears,  says  Goethe,  knows  ye  not,  ye  hea-  (Aug.9)Florenoeinstitutedac3iairof  theDutita 
venly  powers !  Our  19th\century  made  an  idol  Commedia,  and  Boccaccio  was  named  first  pro- 
of the  noble  lord  who  broke  his  heart  in  verse  fessor.  He  accordingly  began  his  leotores  on 
once  every  6  montlis,  but  the  14th  was  lucky  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  following,  but  his  comment  was 
enough  to  produce  and  not  to  make  an  idol  of  broken  off  abruptly  at  the  17th  verse  of  the  l7th 
that  rarest  earthly  phenomenon,  a  man  of  ge-  canto  of  the  Inferno  by  the  illness  which  ended 
nius  who  could  hold  heartbreak  at  bav  for  20  in  his  death,  Dec.  21, 1876.  Among  hb  soooes- 
yeara,  and  would  not  let  himself  die  till  he  had  sors  were  fllippo  Villani  and  Filelfo.  Bologna 
done  his  task.  At  the  end  of  the  Vita  Ntiova,  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Florence, 
his  first  work,  Dante  wrote  down  that  remark-  Benvenuto  da  Imola  having  begun  his  lectnrefl^ 
able  aspiration  that  God  would  take  him  to  according  to  Tiraboschi,  as  early  as  1875.  Ohairs 
himself  after  he  had  written  of  Beatrice  such  were  established  also  at  Pisa,  Venice,  Piaoenxa, 
things  as  were  never  yet  written  of  woman.  It  and  Milan  before  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
was  literally  fulfilled  when  the  Commedia  was  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  churches  and  on 
finished  25  years  later. — Scarce  was  Dante  at  rest  feast  days,  which  shows  their  popular  cluuracter. 
in  his  grave  when  Italy  felt  instinctively  that  this  Balbo  reckons  (but  this  is  guess  work)  that  the 
was  her  great  man.  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  in  MS.  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia  made  dnr- 
1829^  Cardinal  Poggetto  (du  Poiet)  caused  ing  the  14rh  century,  and  now  existing  in  the  li- 
Dante^s  treatise  De  Monarehid  to  be  publicly  braries  of  Europe,  are  more  numerous  Uian  those 
burned  at  Bologna,  and  proposed  further  to  dig  of  all  other  works,  ancient  and  modem,  made 
up  and  burn  the  bones  of  tho  poet  at  Ravenna,  as  during  the  same  period.  Between  the  inven- 
having  been  a  heretic ;  but  so  much  opposition  tion  of  printing  and  the  Tear  1600  more  than  20 
was  roused  that  he  thought  better  of  it  Yet  this  editions  were  published  m  Italy,  the  earliest  in 
was  during  the  pontificate  of  the  Frenchman,  1472.  During  the  16th  century  there  were  40 
John  XXIL,  the  reproof  of  whose  simony  Dante  editions ;  during  the  17th,  a  period,  for  Italy,  of 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  who  declares  his  sceptical  dilettantism,  only  8  ;  during  the  18th, 
seat  vacant  {Parad,  xxvii.),  whose  damnation  the  84 ;  and  already,  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th, 
poet  himself  seems  to  prophesy  (/n/l  xi.),  and  at  least  80.  The  first  translation  was  into  l^is- 
against  whose  election  he  had  endeavon^d  to  ish,  in  1428.*  M.  St.  Ren6  TaiUandier  says  that 
persuade  the  cardinals,  in  a  vehement  letter.  In  the  Commedia  was  condemned  by  the  fnquia- 
1350  the  republic  of  Florence  voted  the  sum  of  tion  in  Spain,  but  this  seems  too  general  a  state- 
10  golden  fiorins  to  bo  paid  by  the  hands  of  Mes-  mont,  for,  according  to  Foscolo  ("  Dante,"  voL 
ser  Giovanni  Boccaccio  to  Dante^s  daughter  Bea-  iv.  p.  116),  it  was  the  commentary  d  Landino 
trice,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  at  and  Yellutello,  and  a  few  verses  in  the  /i|/Stm 
Ravenna.  In  1396  Florence  voted  a  monu-  and  Paro^MO,  which  were  condemned.  The  first 
ment,  and  begged  in  vain  for  the  metaphorical  French  translation  was  that  of  Grangier,  1696. 
ashes  of  the  man  of  whom  she  had  threat-  but  the  study  of  Dante  struck  no  root  there  tiD 
ened  to  make  literal  cinders  if  she  could  catch  the  present  century.  Rivarol,  who  translated  the 
him  alivo.  In  1429t  she  begged  again,  but  Ra-  If\femo  in  1788,  was  the  first  Frenchman  who 
venna,  a  dead  city,  was  tenacious  of  tho  dead  divined  the  wonderful  force  and  vitality  of  the 
poet.  In  1519  Michel  Angelo  would  have  built  Commedia.^  The  expressions  of  Voltaire  repre- 
the  monument,  but  Leo  X.  refused  to  allow  tho  sent  very  well  the  average  opinion  of  cultivated 
sacred  dust  to  bo  removed.  Finally,  in  1829,  persons  in  respect  of  Dante  in  the  middle  of  the 
508  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  Florence  got  18th  century.  He  says :  "  The  Italians  call  him 
a  cenotaph  fairly  built  in  Santa  Croco  (by  Ric-  divine ;  but  it  is  a  hidden  divinity ;  few  people 
ci),  ugly  beyond  even  the  usual  lot  of  such,  with  understand  his  oracles.  He  has  commeDtatora, 
8  colossal  figures  on  it,  Dante  in  tlie  middle,  which,  perhaps,  is  another  reason  for  his  not 

*  He  says  after  the  return  of  Louis  df  Bararia  to  Qcrma.  being   understood.      His  reputation  will  gO  <m 

ny,  which  took  place  in  that  year.    The  De  Monarehid  was  —————— ^——^^——— ^————— — 

Afterward  condemned  by  the  council  of  Trent  *  Baint  Ben6  Talllandier,  in  E09U4  de  demm  w>w#ti 

t  8co  tho  letter  in  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedUo  d'artitU,  1, 185d. 

¥oL  L  p.  12S.  t  Sta.  Boare,  CauurUe  du  Imn       tOBM  A  fk  ttH 
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iDoreasiiig,  because  soarce  anybody  reads  him."  and  an  imitation  of  the  opening  verses  of  the 
{Diet.  FhiL,  art.  "  Dante.")  To  Father  Betti-  8d  canto  of  the  Inferno  ("  Assembly  of  Foules"). 
neUi  he  writes:  *^I  estimate  highly  the  courage  In  1417  Giovanni  da  SerravaUe,  bishop  of  Fer- 
with  which  you  have  dared  to  say  that  Dante  mo,  completed  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the 
was  a-madman  and  his  work  a  monster."  But  Commedia,  a  copy  of  which,  as  he  made  it  at 
he  adds,  what  shows  that  Dante  had  his  admir-  the  request  of  two  English  bishops  whom  he 
era  even  in  that  flippant  century :  ^^  There  are  met  at  the  council  of  Constance,  was  doubtless 
found  among  us,  and  in  the  18th  century,  peo-  sent  to  England.  Later  wo  find  Dante  now  and 
pie  who  strive  to  admire  imaginations  so  stu*  then  mentioned,  but  evidently  from  hearsay 
pidly  extravagant  and  barbarous."  {Carreap.  on\j*  till  the  time  of  Milton,  who  shows  that 
gSiu^  ^uvre$y  t.  Ivii.  pp.  80-81.)  Elsewhere  he  he  had  read  his  works  closely.  Thenceforward 
says  that  the  Commidia  was  ^*  an  odd  poem,  for  more  than  a  century  Dante  became  a  mere 
but  gleaming  with  natural  beauties,  a  work  in  name,  used  without  meaning  by  literary  scio- 
which  Uie  author  rose  in  parts  above  the  bad  lists.  Lord  Chesterfield  echoes  Voltaire,  and  Dr. 
taste  of  his  agb  and  his  subject,  and  full  of  pas-  Drake  in  his  *^  Literary  Hours"  (2d  ed.,  1800) 
sages  written  as  purely  as  if  they  had  been  of  could  speak  of  Darwin^s  **  Botanic  Garden  " 
the  time  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso."  {Es»ai  sur  let  as  showing  the  "  wild  and  terrible  sublimity 
mwur9y  (Euvres,  t,  xvii.  pp.  871-2.)  It  is  curious  of  Dante"  I  The  first  complete  English  transla- 
te see  this  antipathetic  fascination  which  Dante  tion  was  by  Boyd,  of  the  Ir^ferno  1785,  of  Uie 
exerdsed  over  a  nature  so  opposite  to  his  own.  whole  poem  1802.  There  have  been  6  other 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  CbAteaubri-  complete  translations,  beginning  with  Cary^s  in 
and  speaks  of  Dante  with  vague  commendation,  1814,  4  since  1860,  beside  several  of  the  Infer- 
evidently  from  a  very  superficial  acquaintance,  7m>  singly.  It  is  only  within  the  last  20  years, 
and  that  only  with  the  inferno^  probably  from  however,  that  the  study  of  Dante,  in  any  true 
Bivarol's  version.  {OSnie  du  Christ iani»me^  t.  sense,  became  at  all  general.  Even  Coleridge 
iv.  cap.  14.)  Since  then  there  have  been  4  or  seems  to  have  been  familiar  only  with  the  fn- 
5  iVench  versions  in  prose  or  verse,  includ-  femo.  In  America,  Prof.  Ticknor  was  the  first 
log  one  by  Lamennais.  But  the  austerity  of  to  devote  a  special  course  of  illustrative  lee- 
Dftute  will  not  condescend  to  the  conventional  tnres  to  Dante ;  he  was  followed  by  Longfellow, 
el^anoe  which  makes  the  charm  of  French,  whose  lectures,  illustrated  by  admirable  transla- 
ana  the  most  virile  of  poets  cannot  be  ado-  tions,  are  remembered  with  grateful  pleasure  by 
qnately  rendered  in  the  most  feminine  of  many  who  were  thus  led  to  learn  the  full  signifi- 
languages.  Yet  in  the  works  of  Fauriel,  Oza-  cance  of  the  great  Christian  poet.  A  translation 
nam,  Ampere,  and  Villemain,  France  has  given  of  10  cantos  of  the  Inferno  into  quatrains  by  T. 
a  greater  impulse  to  the  study  of  Dante  than  W.  Parsons  (1843)  ranks  with  the  best  for  spirit, 
any  other  country  except  Germany.  Into  Ger-  faithfulness,  and  elegance.  The  entire  Inferno 
many  the  Cdmmedia  penetrated  later.  How  is  looked  for  soon  from  the  same  competent  hand, 
utterly  Dante  was  unknown  there  in  the  16th  In  Denmark  and  Russia  translations  of  the  In- 
century  is  plidn  from  a  passage  in  the  *^  Vanity  femo  have  been  published,  beside  separate  vol- 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  nmes  of  comment  and  illustration.  We  have 
where  he  is  spoken  of  among  the  authors  of  thus  sketched  the  steady  growth  of  Dante's 
lasoivioos  stories :  ^^  There  have  been  many  of  &me  and  infiuence  to  a  universality  unparalleled 
these  historical  pandars,  of  which  some  of  ob-  except  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  more 
scure  fame,  as  JSneas  Sylvius,  Dantes,  and  Pe-  remarkable  if  we  consider  the  abstruse  and 
trarch,  Boccace,  Pontanus,"  &c.  (Ed.  Lond.  mystical  nature  of  his  poetry.  It  is  to  be  noted 
1684,  p.  199.)  The  first  Grerman  translation  as  characteristic  that  the  veneration  of  Danto- 
was  that  of  Eannegiesser  (1809).  Versions  by  philists  for  Uieir  master  is  that  of  disciples  for 
Streckfuss,  Eopisch,  and  Prince  John  (now  king)  their  saint.  Perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
of  Saxony  followed.  Goethe  seems  never  to  called  forth  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Kus- 
have  given  that  attention  to  Dante  which  his  kin,  that  ^^  the  central  man  of  all  the  world,  as 
ever-fdert  intelligence  might  have  been  expected  representing  in  perfect  balance  tbo  imagination, 
to  bestow  on  so  imposing  a  moral  and  esthetic  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their  high- 
phenomenon.  Unless  the  conclusion  of  the  est,  is  Dante." — The  Works  of  Dante,  (a.)  The 
second  part  of  *'  Fanst "  be  an  inspiration  of  the  Vita  Kuova,  The  first  remark  to  be  made 
PoTflKfifo,  we  remember  no  adequate  word  from  upon  the  writings  of  Dante  is  that  they  are  all 
hUm  on  this  theme.  His  remarks  on  one  of  the  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  treatise  De 
(Serman  translations  are  brief,  dry,  and  without  Vulgari  Floquio)  autobiographic,  and  that  all 
that  breadth  which  comes  only  of  thorough  of  them,  including  that,  are  parts  of  a  mutually 
knowledge  and  sympatliy.    But  German  schol- 

arship  and  constructive  criticism,  through  Witte,  ment,  that  he  calls  Dante  "the  greot  poet  of  Italllc,*'  while 

IToniflph  WamIa  Rnth  And  othftrs.  have  been  of  *°  ^^*^  **Clerkc'8  Talo"  he  speaks  of  Potrarch  as  a  "worthy 

JkOpiSCn,  W  egeie,  I^nui,  anu  Oiners,  nave  oeen  oi  ^,^^1^^^  „  «  ^^^  laureat  poete"  (alludln^t  to  tht»  somewhat  sen- 

preeminent  service  m  deepenmg  the  understand-  Umental  ceremony  at  Bome),  and  says  that  his 

mgandfiMilitating  the  study  of  the  poet.  In  £ng-  *'  Rhotorikc  swecto 

hod,  thefirst  recognition  of  Dante  is  by  Cliaucer  Eniumined  all  itaiUe  of  poctrj." 

In  IKa  «TTn<vn1iii  nf  Pioa"  nf  fht^  "  Xfnnlrofl  Talft  '*♦  *  It  Is  possible  that  Sackville  may  have  read  the  In/smo, 

littne    nngeunotnsa    Ot  tne     MOUKCS  laie,  ^^  ^^  ^  i^^^^  ^^^  gj^  j^^^  IIarrfngt4>n  had.    Bee  the  pre. 

*  It  to  WOCth  BOttoe,  u  a  proof  of  Chaucer's  critical  Judg-  ftce  to  hla  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furio90, 
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related  system,  of  which  the  central  point  is  the  ile.  That  bitter  thought  was  oontiiraallj  pm- 
individnality  and  experience  of  the  poet.  In  ent  to  him.  In  the  Oanvito  it  betrays  itself  often, 
the  Vita  Nuova  he  recounts  the  story  of  his  and  with  touching  unexpectedness.  Even  in  the 
love  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  showing  how  his  treatise  Be  Vulgari  Eloquio^  he  takes  as  one  of 
grief  for  her  loss  turned  his  thoughts  first  in-  his  examples  of  style :  ^*  I  have  most  pity  for 
ward  upon  his  own  consciousness,  and,  failing  those,  whosoever  they  are,  that  languish  in  exile, 
all  help  there,  gradually  upward  through  phi-  and  revisit  their  country  only  in  dreams.^'  We 
losophy  to  religion,  and  so  from  a  world  of  sha-  have  seen  that  the  one  decisive  act  of  Dante's 
dows  to  one  of  eternal  substances.  It  traces  priorate  was  to  expel  from  Florence  the  chiefs 
with  exquisite  unconsciousness  the  gradual  but  of  both  parties  as  the  sowers  of  strife,  and  he 
certain  steps  by  which  memory  and  imagination  tells  us  (Parad,  xvii.)  that  he  had  formed  a 
transubstantiated  the  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  party  by  himself.  The  king  of  Saxony  has  well 
into  a  holy  ideal,  combining  in  one  radiant  sym-  defined  his  political  theory  as  being  ^'  an  ideal 
bol  of  sorrow  and  hope  the  faith  which  is  the  Ghibellinism  "  (comment  on  Parad,  vi.),  and  he 
instinctive  refuge  of  unavailing  regret,  the  has  been  accused  of  want  of  patriotism  only  by 
grace  of  God  which  higher  natures  learn  to  those  short-sighted  persons  who  cannot  see  be- 
find  in  tlie  trial  which  passeth  all  understand-  yond  their  own  parish.  Dante's  want  of  faith 
ing,  and  that  perfect  womanhood,  the  dream  in  freedom  was  of  the  same  kind  with  Milton's 
of  youth  and  the  memory  of  maturity,  which  refusing  (as  Tacitus  had  done  before)  to  con- 
beckons  toward  the  for  ever  unattainable.  As  found  license  with  liberty.  The  argument  of 
a  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  genius,  no  the  De  Monarchid  is  briefly  this :  As  the  ob- 
other  book  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Vita  ject  of  the  individual  man  is  the  highest  de- 
Nuova,  It  is  more  important  to  the  under-  velopment  of  his  faculties,  so  is  it  also  with 
standing  of  Dante  as  a  poet  than  any  other  men  united  in  societies.  But  the  individoal 
of  his  works.  It  shows  him  (and  that  in  the  can  only  attain  that  highest  development  when 
midst  of  affairs  demanding  practical  ability  all  his  powers  are  in  absolute  subjection  to 
and  presence  of  mind)  capable  of  a  depth  of  the  intellect  and  society  only  when  it  snb- 
contemplative  abstraction,  equalling  that  of  jects  its  individual  caprices  to  an  intelligent 
a  Soofi  who  has  passed  the  fourth  step  of  ini-  head.  This  is  the  order  of  nature,  as  in  ini- 
tiation. It  enables  us  in  some  sort  to  see  how,  lies,  and  men  have  followed  it  in  the  organiza- 
from  being  the  slave  of  his  imaginative  facul-  tion  of  villages,  towns,  cities.  Again,  since 
ty,  he  rose  by  self-cultnre  and  force  of  will  to  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  men  and  so- 
that  mastery  of  it  which  is  art.  We  compre-  cieties  most  nearly  resemble  him  in  proportion 
hend  the  Catnmedia  better  when  we  know  that  as  they  approach  unity.  But  as  in  all  societies 
Dante  could  bo  an  active,  clear-headed  politi-  questions  must  arise,  so  there  is  need  of  a  moD* 
cian  and  a  mystic  at  the  same  time.  Various  arch  for  supreme  arbiter.  And  only  a  nniveraal 
dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  composition  monarch  can  be  impartial  enough  for  this,  since 
of  tlie  Vita  Nvota.  The  earliest  limit  is  flxed  kings  of  limited  territories  wonld  always  be 
by  the  death  of  Beatrice  in  1290  (though  some  liable  to  the  temptation  of  private  ends.  With 
of  tlie  poems  are  of  even  earlier  date),  and  the  internal  policy  of  municipalities,  oommon- 
the  book  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been  wealths,  and  kingdoms,  the  monarch  wonld  have 
finished  by  1295 ;  Foscolo  says  1294.  But  Pro-  nothing  to  do,  only  interfering  when  there  wu 
fcssur  Karl  Witte,  a  high  authority,  extends  the  danger  of  an  infraction  of  the  general  peace. 
term  as  far  as  1300  (Dante  Alighieri's  lyrische  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  first  book,  enforced 
Gedichte,  Leipzig,  1842,  Theiliu  pp.  4-9).  The  sometimes  eloquently,  always  loffically,  and  with 
title  of  the  book  also.  Vita  Nuova^  has  been  great  fertility  of  illustration.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
diversely  interpreted.  Mr.  Garrow,  who  pub-  mentof  some  of  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  Contit^, 
lished  an  Englisli  version  of  it  at  Florence  in  The  earnestness  with  which  peace  is  insisted 
1846,  entitles  it  the  "  Early  Life  of  Dante."  on  as  a  necessary  postulate  of  civic  weU-being, 
Balbo  understands  it  in  the  same  way  (Viiay  shows  what  the  experience  had  been  ont  <rf 
p.  97).  But  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  which  Dante  had  constructed  hb  theory.  It  it 
"  Now  Life  "  is  the  interpretation  sustained  by  to  be  looked  on  as  a  purely  scholastic  demon- 
tlie  entire  significance  of  the  book  itself.  (J.)  stration  of  a  speculative  thesis,  in  whioh  the 
Tlie  treatise  J)e  Monarchid.  It  has  been  gen-  manifold  exceptions  and  modificationa  essratial 
erally  taken  for  granted  that  Dante  was  a  in  practical  application  are  necessarily  left  aside. 
Guelph  in  politics  up  to  the  time  of  his  ban-  Dante  almost  forestalls  the  famoua  proposition  of 
ishment,  and  that  out  of  resentment  he  then  Calvin,  "that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people 
became  a  violent  Ghibelline.  Not  to  speak  of  without  a  prince,  but  not  a  prince  without  a 
the  consideration  that  there  is  no  author  whose  people,"  when  he  says:  Hon  enim  gen$  propter 
life  and  works  present  so  remarkable  a  unity  regem^  Bed  e  converso  rex  propter  gentem.  And 
and  logical  sequence  as  those  of  Dante,  Profos-  in  his  letter  to  the  princes  and  peoples  of  Italy 
sor  Witte  has  drawn  attention  to  a  fact  which  on  the  coming  of  Henry  VII.  he  bids  them 
alone  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  De  "obey  their  prince,  but  so  as  freemen  preeerving 
Monarchid  was  written  before  1300.  That  and  their  own  constitutional  forms."  lie  says  alao 
the  Vita  Kuova  are  the  only  works  of  Dante  in  expressly  :  Animadvertendum  sane^  quid  eum 
which  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  his  ex-  dicitur  humanum  genu*  potest  rtgi  per 
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Aiprvmttm  prineipem,  rum  sie  inteUigendum  eat  in  the  vnlgar  tongue,  and  of  the  different  dia- 
ut  <ib  iUo  unoprodirepomnt  municipia  et  leges  lects  of  Italy.  The  Florentines  have  denied  its 
munieipalea.  Habent  namquenationeA,  regna^  et  authenticity,  hecause  it  does  not  allow  the  su- 
ewitateB  inter  se  proprietateaqtuxs  legibua  differ-  premacy  of  the  Tuscan.  From  the  particularity 
entHma  regulari  oporteL  bcldosser  the  his-  with  which  it  treats  of  the  dialect  of  Bologna, 
torian  compares  Dante's  system  with  that  of  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  United  States  {Dante,  Studien,  &c.,  1855,  that  city,  or  at  least  to  furuish  an  argument  in 
p.  144).  It  in  some  respects  resembled  more  favor  of  Dante's  having  at  some  time  studied 
the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  there.  In  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
supreme  stadtholder,  but  parallels  between  ideal  sage  in  which,  dcfiniug  the  various  subjects  of 
and  actual  institutions  are  always  unsatisfactory,  song  and  what  had  been  treated  in  the  vulgar 
IJDompare  also  Spinoza,  Tractat,  polit.  cap.  yi.)  tongue  by  different  poets,  he  says  that  his  own 
The  second  book  is  very  curious.  In  it  Dante  theme  had  been  righteousness,  (d,)  The  Convito. 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  divine  right  of  This  also  is  imperfect.  It  was  to  have  consisted 
the  Roman  empire  to  universal  sovereignty,  of  14  treatises,  but,  as  we  have  it,  contains  only 
One  of  his  arguments  is  that  Christ  consented  4.  In  the  first  he  justifies  the  use  of  the  vulgar 
to  be  bom  under  the  reign  of  Augustus;  an-  idiom  in  preference  to  the  Latin.  In  the  other  3 
other,  that  he  assented  to  its  jurisdiction  in  he  comments  on  3  of  his  own  ^aneont.  It  will  be 
allowing  himself  to  be  crucified  under  a  decree  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  analysis  of  this 
of  one  of  its  courts.  The  atonement  could  work  in  the  limits  allowed  us.  (A  very  good  one 
not  have  been  accomplished  unless  Christ  suf*  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Molini 
fered  nnder  sentence  of  a  court  having  juris-  edition  of  Dante,  pp.  891-433.)  It  is  an  epitome 
diction,  for  otherwise  his  condemnation  would  of  the  learning  of  that  age,  philosophical,  theolo- 
have  been  an  injustice,  and  not  a  penalty,  gical,  and  scientific.  As  affording  illustration  of 
Moreover,  since  all  mankind  was  typified  in  the  Comrruidia,  and  of  Dante's  style  of  tliought, 
the  person  of  Christy  the  court  must  have  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  reckoned  by  his  country- 
been  one  having  jurisdiction  over  all  mankind;  men  the  first  piece  of  Italian  prose,  and  there 
and  since  he  was  delivered  to  Pilate,  an  ofiicer  are  parts  of  it  which  still  stand  unmatched  for 
of  Tiberius,  it  must  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  eloquence  and  pathos.  The  Italians  ^even  such 
of  Tiberius  was  universal.  He  draws  an  argu-  a  man  as  Cantu  among  the  rest)  find  in  it  and  a 
ment  ako  from  the  wager  of  battle  to  prove  few  passages  of  the  uommedia  the  proof  that 
that  the  Roman  empire  was  divinely  permitted,  Dante,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  was  wholly  in 
at  least,  if  not  instituted.  For  since  it  is  ad-  advance  of  his  age — that  he  had,  among  other 
mitted  that  God  gives  the  victory,  and  since  the  things,  anticipated'  Newton  in  the  theory  of 
Romans  always  won  it,  therefore  it  was  God's  gravitation.  But  this  is  as  idle  as  the  claim  that 
will  that  the  Romans  should  attidn  universal  Shakespeare  had  discovered  the  circulation  of 
empire.  In  the  third  book,  he  endeavors  to  the  blood  before  Harvey  (see  Field's  **  Theory  of 
prove  that  the  emperor  holds  by  divine  right.  Colors"),  and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  de« 
and  not  by  permission  of  the  pope.  He  assigns  throne  Newton  because  Chaucer  speaks  of  the 
aapremaoy  to  the  pope  in  spirituals,  and  to  the  love  which  draws  the  apple  to  the  earth.  The 
emperor  in  temporals.  This  was  a  delicate  sub-  truth  is,  that  it  was  only  &s  a  poet  that  Dante 
lect,  and  thougn  the  king  of  Saxony  ^a  Catho-  was  great  and  original  (glory  enough,  surely,  to 
lie)  says  that  Dante  did  not  overstep  the  limits  have  not  more  than  two  competitors),  and  in 
of  orthodoxy,  it  was  on  account  of  this  part  of  matters  of  science,  as  did  all  his  contemporaries, 
the  book  that  it  was  condemned  as  heretical,  sought  the  guiding  hand  of  Aristotle  like  a 
(c)  The  treatise  Be  Vulgari  Eloquio,  Though  we  child.  Dante  is  assumed  by  many  to  have  been 
have  doubts  whether  we  possess  this  book  as  a  Platonist,  but  this  is  not  true,  in  the  strict 
Dante  wrote  it,  inclining  rather  to  think  that  it  sense  of  the  word.  Like  all  men  of  great  ima- 
is  a  copy  in  some  parts  textually  exact,  in  others  gination,  he  was  an  idealist,  and  so  far  a  Plato- 
an  ab^ract,  there  can  be  no  question  either  of  nist,  as  Shakespeare  might  be  proved  to  have 
ita  great  glossological  value,  or  that  it  conveys  been  by  his  sonnets.  But  Dante's  direct  ac- 
the  opinions  of  Dante.  We  put  it  next  in  or-  qnaintance  with  Plato  may  be  reckoned  at  zero, 
der,  tnough  written  later  than  tlie  Contito,  only  and  we  consider  it  as  having  strongly  influenced 
be^rase,  fike  the  De  Monarehid,  it  is  written  in  his  artistic  development  for  the  better,  that, 
Latin.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  national  instinct  of  transcendentilist  as  he  was  by  nature,  so  much 
Dante,  and  of  his  confidence  in  his  genius^  that  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  an  oriental 
he  should  have  chosen  to  write  all  his  greatest  mysticism,  his  habits  of  thought  should  have 
works  in  what  was  deemed  by  scholars  a  patois,  been  made  precise  and  his  genius  disciplined  by 
but  which  he  more  than  any  other  man  made  a  mind  so  severely  logical  as  that  of  Aristotle, 
a  classic  langnage.  Had  he  intended  the  De  This  does  not  conflict  with  what  we  believe  to 
Moinarehid  for  a  political  pamphlet,  he  would  be  equally  true,  that  the  Platonizing  comnionta- 
oertainly  not  have  composed  it  in  the  dialect  of  ries  on  his  poem,  like  that  of  Landino,  are  tlio 
the  few.  The  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  was  to  have  most  satisfactory,  (c.)  Beside  the  prose  already 
been  in  4  boodcs.  Whether  it  was  ever  finislied  mentioned,  we  have  a  small  collection  of  Dante's 
crnot|  itisiinposrible  to  say,  but  only  2  books  letters,  the  recovery  of  the  larger  number  of 
teva  eoma  down  to  na.    It  treats  of  poetizing  which  we  owe  to  Professor  TVitte.    They  are 
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all  interestiDg,  some  of  them  especially  so,  as  to  a  state  of  grace;  and  if  at  the  anaffogioal,  it 
iUustrating  the  prophetic  character  with  which  signifies  the  passage  of  the  blessed  sodT  from  the 
Dante  invested  himself.  The  longest  is  one  bondage  of  this  cormption  to  the  freedom  of 
addressed  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  explaining  eternal  dory.'*  A  Latin  cooplet,  cited  by  one 
the  intention  of  the  Commedia  and  the  method  of  the  old  commentators,  pots  the  matter  com- 
to  be  employed  in  its  interpretation.  The  an-  pactly  together  for  ns : 
thenticity  of  this  letter  has  been  doubted,  bnt  lAUra  gestoreDnt;  quidcndataiZc^oria; 
is  now  generally  admitted.  {/,)  The  Poems.  -Wora/i«  quid  •««•;  quW«pere»  a«a^i«v<a. 
There  is  first  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  full  of  Dante  tells  ns  that  he  calls  his  poem  a  comedy 
grace,  and  depth  of  mystic  sentiment,  and  which  becanse  it  has  a  fortunate  ending,  and  giTes  its 
would  have  given  Dante  a  high  nlace  in  the  his-  title  thus :  "  Here  begins  the  comedy  c?  Dante 
tory  of  Italian  literature,  even  had  he  written  Alighieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  bat  not  in  mo- 
nothing  else.  They  are  so  abstract,  however,  rals."*  The  poem  consists  of  8  parts,  Hell,  Purw 
that  without  the  extrinsic  interest  of  having  been  gatory,  and  Paradise.  Each  part  is  divided  into 
written  by  the  author  of  the  Commedia^  they  83  cantoe,  in  allnsion  to  the  years  of  the  S*- 
would  probably  find  few  readers.  All  that  is  cer-  viour's  life,  for  though  the  Hell  contain  34,  the 
tainly  known  in  regard  to  the  Commedia  is  that  Ist  canto  is  merely  introductory.  In  the  fenn 
it  was  composed  during  the  19  years  which  inter-  of  the  verse  (triple  rhyme)  we  may  find  an  em- 
vened  between  Dante's  banishment  and  death,  blem  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  8  divinons,  of  the 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  precisely  the  threefold  state  of  man,  sin,  grace,  and  becutitude. 
dates  of  the  different  parts,  but  without  sue-  Symbolic  meanings  reveal  themselves,  or  make 
cess,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  are  bewilder-  themselves  suspected,  everywhere,  as  in  the  ar- 
ing.  Foscolo  has  constructed  an  ingenious  and  chitccture  of  the  middle  ages.  An  analysis  of 
forcible  argument  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  the  poem  would  be  out  ofplace  here,  but  we  must 
poem  was  published  before  the  author's  death,  say  a  few  words  of  Dante's  position  as  respects 
The  question  depends  somewhat  on  the  meaning  modern  literature.  If  we  except  Wolfram  von 
we  attach  to  the  word  published.  In  an  age  of  Eschenbach,  he  is  the  first  Christian  poet,  the 
manuscript,  the  wide  dispersion  of  a  poem  so  first  (indeed  we  might  say  the  only)  one  whose 
long  even  as  a  single  one  of  the  8  divisions  of  whole  system  of  thought  is  colored  in  every 
the  Commedia  would  be  accomplished  very  finest  fibre  by  a  purely  Christian  theology.  Lapse 
slowly.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  through  sin,  mediation,  and  redemption,  tbesa 
great  fame  which  Dante  enjoyed  during  the  are  the  subjects  of  the  8  parts  of  the  poem;  or, 
latter  years  of  his  Hfe,  unless  we  suppose  that  otherwise  stated,  inteOectnal  oonvictiOD  of  the 
parts,  at  least,  of  his  greatest  work  had  result  of  sin,  typified  in  Virgil  (symbol  idao  of 
been  read  or  heard  by  a  large  number  of  per-  that  imperialism  whose  origin  he  sang) ;  moral 
sons.  This  need  not,  however,  imply  publica-  conversion  after  repentance,  by  divine  grace, 
tion ;  and  Witte,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  typified  in  Beatrice ;  reconciliation  with  God, 
great  consideration,  supposes  even  the  Ir^femo  and  actual  blinding  vision  of  him — ^*  the  pnre  in 
not  to  have  been  finished  before  1814  or  1815.  heart  shall  see  God."  The  model  of  the  poem  is 
In  a  matter  where  certainty  would  be  impos-  that  of  the  Christian  basilica;  the  ethnic  fore- 
sible,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  reproduce  court  of  those  who  know  not  God ;  Uie  pm^gato- 
conjcctural  dates.  In  the  letter  to  Can  Grande  rial  middle  space  of  repentance,  confesaon,  md 
before  alluded  to,  Dante  himself  has  stated  the  absolution  ;  the  altar  of  reconciliationL  b^ood 
tliemo  of  bis  song.  He  says  that  *^  the  literal  and  over  which  hangs  the  emblem  of  the  Medi- 
subject  of  the  whole  work  is  the  state  of  the  ator,  of  the  divine  miade  human,  that  the  human 
soul  after  death  simply  considered.  But  if  the  might  learn  how  to  become  divine.  Here  are  gen- 
work  bo  taken  allegorically,  tlio  subject  is  man,  end  truths  which  any  Christian  may  accept  and 
as  by  merit  or  demerit,  through  freedom  of  the  find  comfort  in.  But  the  poem  comes  nearer  to  os 
will,  ho  renders  himself  liable  to  the  reward  or  than  tliis.  It  is  the  real  history  of  a  brother  man, 
punishment  of  justice."  lie  tells  us  that  the  of  a  tempted,  purified,  and  at  last  triomphaot 
work  is  to  bo  interpreted  in  a  literal,  allegorical,  human  soul ;  it  teaches  the  benign  mimsdr  of 
moral,  and  anagogical  sense,  a  mode  then  com-  sorrow,  and  thattheladderof  that  faith  by  which 
monly  employed  with  the  Scriptures,*  and  of  man  climbs  to  the  actual  fruition  of  things  not 
which  he  gives  the  following  example:  "To  seen  «j;  ^t/^M /<Vno  nem^f,  but  only  of  the  croM 
make  which  mode  of  treatment  more  clear,  it  manfully  borne.  The  poem  is  also,  in  a  Terr  in- 
may  be  applied  in  the  following  vcrscr? :  In  timate  sense,  an  apotlieosis  of  woman.  Indeed, 
exitu  Israel  de  yK(/yp(o^  domus  Jacob  depopulo  as  MarvelPs  drop  of  dew  mirrored  the  whole 
hdrharo^  facta  est  Judaa  8anct\ficatio  ejus,  Israel  firmament,  so  we  find  in  the  Commedia  the  image 
potestas  ejus.i  For  if  we  look  only  nt  the  literal  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  sentimental  gynio> 
senue,  it  si^ifies  the  going  out  of  the  children  of  latry  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  best  but  skin- 
Israel  from  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  if  at  the  deep,  is  lifted  in  Beatrice  to  an  ideal  and  nniver* 
allegorical,  it  signifies  our  redemption  through  sal  plane.  It  is  the  same  with  Catholidam,  with 
('hrist;  if  at  the  moral,  it  signifies  the  conver-  imperialism,  with  the  scholastic  philosc^hy;  and 
sioii  of  tlio  soul  from  the  grief  and  misery  of  sin  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  power  of 

*  Ah  by  Dante  himself  in  the  CbnHto.  *  IIo  comnionly  prcfkced  bla  letUn  with  Mm 

t  rsalm  cxlr.  1,  %  phrase  as  exul  inuneritut. 
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abeorption  and  assimilation  In  this  man,  who  and  Goethe  (nay,  even  Shakespeare)  by  the  in« 

oonld  take  up  into  liimself  the  world  that  then  telloctual  ana  moral  fermentation  of  the  age  la 

was  and  reproduce  it  with  such  cosmopolitan  which  they  lived,  Dante  seems  morally  isolat- 

trath  to  human  nature,  and  to  his  own  individn-  ed  and  to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  almost 

ality,  as  to  reduce  all  contemporary  history  to  a  wholly  from  his  own  internal  reserves.    Of  his 

mere  comment  on  his  vision.   We  protest,  there-  mastery  in  style  we  need  say  little  here.    Of 

fbre,  against  the  parochial  criticism  which  would  his  mere  language,  nothing  could  be  better 

degrade  Dante  to  a  mere  partisan,  which  sees  in  than  the  expression  of  Rivarol :  ^'  His  verse 

Mm  a  Luther  before  his  time,  and  would  clap  the  holds  itself  erect  by  the  more  force  of  the  sub- 

bennet  rouge  upon  his  heavenly  muse.    Like  all  stantive  and  verb,  without  the  help  of  a  single 

great  artistic  minds,  Dante  was  essentially  con-  epithet."    We  will  only  add  a  word  on  what 

flervative,  and,  arriving  precisely  in  that  period  seems  to  us  an  extraordinary  misapprehension 

of  transition  when  church  and  empire  were  en-  of  Coleridge,  who  disparages  Dante  by  com- 

tering  upon  the  modern  epoch  of  thought^  he  paring  his  Lucifer  with  Milton^s  Satan.    He 

strove  to  preserve  both  by  presenting  the  theory  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  precise  meas* 

of  both  in  a  pristine  and  ideal  perfection.    The  urements  of  Dante  were  not  prosaic,  but  abso- 

whole  nature  of  Dante  was  one  of  intense  be-  lutely  demanded  by  the  nature  of  his  poem. 

Uef.    There  is  proof  upon  proof  that  he  be-  He  is  describing  an  actual  journey,  and  his  ex- 

lieved  himself  invested  with  a  divine  mission,  actness  makes  a  part  of  the  verisimilitude.   We 

Like  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  whose  writ-  read  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  as  a  poem,  the  (7(?mm€- 

IngB  his  whole  soid  was  imbued,  it  was  back  dia  as  a  record  of  fact ;  and  no  one  can  read 

to  the  old  worship  and  the  God  of  the  fathers  Dante  without  believing  his  story,  for  it  is  plain 

that  he  called  his  people ;  and  not  Isaiah  him-  that  he  believed  it  himself.    It  is  false  (osthe- 

lelf  was  more  destitute  of  that  humor,  that  sense  tics  to  confound  the  grandiose  with  the  imagi- 

of  ludicrous  contrast,  which  is  an  essential  in  native.    Milton^s  angels  are  not  to  be  compared 

the  composition  of  a  destructive.    In  Dante's  with  Dante^s,  at  once  real  and  supernatural ;  and 

time,  learning  had  something  of  a  sacred  charac-  the  Deity  of  Milton  is  theolo^c,  while  nothing 

ter ;  the  line  was  hardly  yet  drawn  between  the  in  all  poetry  approaches  the  imaginative  gran- 

derk  and  the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers ;  deur  of  Dante^s  vision  of  God  at  the  conclusion 

It  was  with  the  next  generation,  with  tlie  ele-  of  the  Faradlso,    In  all  literary  history  there 

sant  Petrarch,  even  more  truly  than  with  the  is  no  such  figure  as  Dante,  no  such  homogcne- 

Kindly  Boccaccio,  that  the  purely  literary  life,  ousncss  of  ILfe  and  works,  such  loyalty  to  idea, 

and  that  dilettantism  which  is  the  twin  sister  such  sublime  irrocognition  of  the  unessential; 

of  scepticism,  began.    As  a  merely  literary  fig-  and  there  is  no  mord  more  touching  than  that 

ore,  the  position  of  Dante  is  remarkable.   Not  the  contemporary  recognition  of  such  a  nature, 

only  as  respects  thought,  but  as  respects  assthe-  so  endowed  and  so  faithful  to  its  endowment, 

ties  also,  his  great  poem  stands  as  a  monument  should  bo  summed  up  in  the  sentence  of  Flor- 

on  the  boundSiry  line  between  the  ancient  and  ence :  Igne  eomhuratur  sic  quod  moriatur. — In 

modem.    He  not  only  marks,  but  is  in  himself,  order  to  fix  more  precisely  in  the  mind  the  place 

the  transition.    Arma  virunwue  cano^  tliat  is  of  Dante  in  relation  to  the  history  of  thought, 

the  motto  of  classic  song;  the  thin^  of  this  literature,  and  events,  we  subjoin  a  few  dates: 

world  and  great  men.    Dante  S2i,j9^  mbjectum  Dante  born,  1265 ;  end  of  cnisadcs^  death  of  St. 

eft  A^mo,  not  tir;  my  theuK)  is  man,  not  a  man.  Louis,  1270 ;  Aquinas  died,  1274 ;  Bouaventura 

The  scene  of  the  old  epic  and  drama  was  in  this  died,  1274 ;  Giotto  born,  1276 ;  Albertus  Magnus 

world,  and  its  catastrophe  here;  Dante  lays  his  died,  1280;  Sicilian  vespers,  1282;   death  of 

scene  m  the  human  soul,  and  his  5th  act  in  the  Ugolino  and  !FVancesca  da  Rimini,  1282 ;  death 

other  world.    He  makes  himself  the  protago-  of  Beatrice,  1290;   Roger  Bacon  died,  1292; 

nist  of  his  own  drama.    In  the  Commedia  for  death  of  Oimabue,  1802 ;  Dante's  banishment, 

the  first  time  Christianity  wholly  revolution-  1802;  Petrarch  born,  1304;  FraDolcino  burned, 

iaee  Art,  and  becomes  its  seminal  principle.  But  1807 ;  Pope  Clement  Y.  at  Avignon,  1309 ;  Tem- 

aoBthetically  also,   as  well  as  morally,  Dante  plars  suppressed,  1312 ;  Boccaccio  bom,  1313 ; 

ftands  between  the  old  and  new,  and  reconciles  Dante  died,  1321 ;  Wycliffe  bom,  1324 ;  Chaucer 

them.    The  theme  of  his  poem  is  purely  sub-  born,  1328. — ^The  best  authorities  on  the  life 

Jet^re,  modern,  what  is  called  romantic;  but  and  works  of  Dante  are :  Troya,/Z  t;<;?^ro/z/^on- 

Ite  treatment  is  objective  (almost  to  realism,  co(Firenze,  1826);  Arrivabcne,7Z«ero7<^cZi/>anto 

bare  and  there),  and  it  is  limited  by  a  form  of  (Udine,  1827) ;  iJgo  Foscolo,  Discorso  sul  testa 

daasio  severity.    In  the  same  way  he  sums  up  (Lugano,  1827 ;  and  in  1st  vol.  Lend.  ed.  of 

In  himself  the  two  schools  of  modern  poetry  Dante,  1843) ;  Dante,  edited  with  Ottimo  Co- 

wUidi  had  preceded  him,  and,  while  essentially  mento  (Pisa,  1827- '29) ;  ditto,  edited  by  Ciardftti 

]|yiioal  hi  his  subject,  is  epic  in  the  handling  of  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Firenze,  1830 ;  and  6  vols.  8vo., 

it.    So  also  he  combines  the  deeper  and  more  Molini,  1830) ;  'Ro9Qii\,Sullo  spirito  antipapaU^ 

rintract  religious  sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  &c.  (London,  1832);  Colomb  de  Ratines,  ^/&- 

noes  with  the  scientific  precision  and  absolute  liografia  Dantesca  (Prato,  1845-^6) ;  Balbo,  Vita 

■witeniatism  of  the  Ronumic.    In  one  respect  di  Dant€  (FiTcnzej  1852)  ^V^lttQ^Dante^slyrische 

Dnteatanda  idone.    Wlule  we  can  in  some  sort  Gedkhte  (Leipsic,  1842) ;  Dante  metrUch  H^er- 

MOOQ&tJbr  MK^  l^  native  men  as  Voltaire  tragen^  etc,,,  ton  Fhilalethes  [king  of  Saxony} 

TI.— 17 
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(2d  cd.,  3  vols.  4to.,  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1849 ;  ons  of  Paris,  and  tlie  dreadful  "  slangLtcrs  of 

coo  taming    the  best  notes  and    commentary  September '' ensued.    Danton  himself  is  said  to 

hitherto)  ;  Wegelc,  Dante's  Leben  und  Werle  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 

(Jena,  1852);   Schlosscr,  Studien^  &c.  (Leipsic  bloody  work;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  he  took 

and  Heidelberg,  1855) ;  Bruce- Why te,  Ilistoire  no  measure  to  prevent  it.    On  being  elected  to 

de8   langues   Eainanes    (Paris,    1841,  t.  iii.);  the  convention  ne  resigned  his  office  and  became 

Aroux,  I)ant€)  heretique^  revolutionnaire,  et  ao-  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  body.    The  death  of 

cuilUte  (Paris,  1854);  Fauriel,  Dante^  &c.  (Paris,  the  king  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  political  necessity. 

1854)  ;  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  philoaophie  eatho-  ^^  We  have  no  right  to  be  his  j'udges,  it  is  true," 

ligtUy  &c.  (3d.  ed.,  Paris^  1855) ;  Villenmin,  Coura  he  said ;  "  well,  we  will  kill  him.'*     On  his  mo- 

de  litterature  FranguU^  (Paris,  1855,  t.  i.)  ;  Qui-  tion  a  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered,  and  the 

HQi^Les revolutions d'Italie^^Q,^Vw[\s^\^bQ\^t,  revolutionary  tribunal  established,  March  10; 

Rene  Taillandier,  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes  for  1793.    On  the  organization  of  the  committee  <tf 

Dec.  1,  185G  ^the  best  resume  of  Dantean  liter-  public  safety,  April  6,  he  was  appointed  one  of 

aturo  and  criticism  up  to  the  present  time) ;  its  members.    Associating  himself  with  Robea^ 

Garlyle,  ^*  Heroes  in  History^*  ^London,  1841) ;  pierre  against  the  Girondists,  ho  contributed  to 

Emerson, ^^Representative Men'  (Boston,  1850);  their  fall,  but  he  would  willingly  haro  spared 

and  Mariotti  (Gallcnga),  *'  Fra  Dolcino  and  his  their  lives.    In  his  opinion,  the  moment  had 

Timcs^*  (London,  1853).  Of  English  translations,  come  when  rigor  should  yield  to  forbearance. 

the  most  elegant  is  Cary*s,  though  Dante  is  a  Robespierre,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him, 

little  Miltonized  in  it.    Cay  ley  *s  preserves  the  and  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  rid  himself 

original  metre,  the  difficulty  of  whicli  makes  of  an  ally  wliom  he  always  had  secretly  hated, 

him  sometimes  obscure,  often  rugged ;  but,  in  Branded  as  a  modcre^  Danton  was  seized  at  his 

1>arts,  it  is  admirably  Dantesque.  John  A.  Car-  house,  ^Larch  81,  1794,  and  imprisoned  at  the 
yle  has  published  a  literal  prose  version  of  the  Luxembourg.  Some  among  tlie  members  of  the 
In/emoy  perhaps  aa  good  as  any  prose  rendering  convention  desired  to  save  him ;  but  Robes- 
of  a  poem  remarkable  for  rhythm  con  be;,  his  pierre,  supported  by  St.  Just,  succeeded  in  ob- 
notes  are  good,  y^  />...*•.  ^/-ei^v.  /^  ..'-r*,-.  /.c  )  taining  from  the  assembly  an  indirect  approTil 
DANTON,  GsosGEs  Jacques,  a  French  rovo-  of  the  arrest ;  it  was  decreed  that  "  in  the 
lutionist,  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Oct.  28, 1759,  name  of  virtue,  terror  was  irrevocably  the  order 
executed  in  Paris,  April  5,  1794.  A  lawyer  by  of  tlie  day.''  Danton  was  arraigned  with  Gir 
profession,  ho  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  mille  Desmonlins,  Lacroix,  Fabre  d^figliintina, 
champions  of  tlie  revolution.  Ho  ]iad  .some  in-  and  others  of  his  friends,  before  tho  rero- 
tercourse  with  Mirabeau,  and  while  tho  latter  lutionory  tribunal ;  charged  with  having  been 
Tvas  exercising  his  influence  over  the  constituent  tho  accomplice  of  oil  those  enemies  of  the  re- 
assembly and  tho  middle  classes,  ho  controlled  public  whom  ho  had  himself  destroyed,  he  wai 
tho  populace,  whoso  affections  ho  won  by  his  not  even  allowed  to  put  in  a  defence,  fie  hid 
fervid  eloquence,  energetic  bearing,  and  cordial  himself  instituted  this  tribunal,  for  doing  whidi 
manners.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  club  of  he  now  publicly  begged  pardon  of  God  and 
Cordeliers,  in  comuuction  with  Comillo  Desmon*  man.  "  My  object,"  said  he,  **  was  to  prevent 
lins  and  Marat,  no  advocated  the  most  violent  a  new  Septeml>Dr,  and  not  to  let  loose  a  scourge 
measures.  After  the  return  of  Louis  XVI.  from  upon  mankind.  These  Cains  know  notlung 
Yarennes,  Danton  was  one  of  tlio  most  ardent  about  government  I  leave  every  thing  in  fiighlr 
promoters  of  tho  petition  for  his  deposition,  ful  disorder."  The  contempt  with  which  he 
Tliis  petition,  presented  for  signature  at  a  pop-  treated  his  judges  hastened  nis  sentence.  Ob 
nlar  mass  meeting,  resulted  (July  17,  1791)  in  hearing  it,  he  exclaimed:  "Wo  fall  Tictinu  to 
the  "  slaughter  of  tho  Champ  de  Mars."  To-  some  contemptible  cowards,  bnt  they  will  not 
ward  tlie  end  of  the  same  year  Danton  was  ap-  long  ei\joy  their  victory.  Robespierre  foUowi 
pointed  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  me ;  I  drag  him  after  me.^'  On  the  road  to  the 
Seine  department,  and  assistant  attorney  of  the  place  of  execution  he  preserved  the  most  peziect 
common  council  of  Paris.  This  ofliciol  situa-  composure,  looking  disdainfully  at  the  mob  thii 
tion  increased  his  ascendency,  and  he  used  it  followed  him  with  insults,  and  telling  Camilla 
on  every  important  occasion.  He  was  fore-  to  take  no  notice  of  such  a  vilo  rabble.  Moved 
most  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  attack  by  the  recollection  of  his  wife,  he  shed  a  few 
of  tho  people  upon  tho  Tuileries,  Aug.  10.  tears,  but  immediately  regaining  his  aelf-poeew 
1792 ;  he  eagerly  participated  in  the  fight ;  ana  sion,  said :  "  Bo  thyself,  Danton ;  no  weakneM!" 
a  few  days  atlcrward  he  received,  as  a  reward  When  ho  was  about  receiving  the  fatal  blow, 
from  the  legislative  assembly,  his  appointment  he  said  to  the  executioner:  ^  You  will  shown/ 
to*  the  ministry  of  justice.  On  the  invasion  head  to  tlie  crowd ;  it  is  worth  their  seeing.** 
of  Franco  by  the  Prussian  army,  whicli  filled  DANTZIO  (Gcr,  -  Danzig ;  Pol.  Od4Mnak\Ui 
Paris  with  consternation,  he  showed  such  firm-  administrative  division  of  tho  province  of  weit 
ness  and  confidence  that  the  assembly  and  the  Prussia,  extending  about  100  m.  along  the  Baltic, 
people  were  reassured;  but  at  the  same  time  subdivided  into  7  districts,  containing  11  ]ai|Be 
he  cried:  ^^To  stop  the  progress  of  tlio  ene-  and  6  small  towns,  and  1,875  villa^;  arMi 
mies,  w^e  must  strike  the  royalists  with  terror!"  8.222  s<][.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  436,000.  The  prbr 
A  few  hours  later  the  mob  broke  into  tho  pris-  cipal  rivor  is  the  Vistula.    The  aoUi  wmSj      ' 
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ipj  in  some  parts,  is  generally  prodaotive.  with  Berlin  and   KOnigsberg^  and  a  branch 

irea  of  woods  and  forests  is  estimated  at  road  with  Posen,  and  new  railroads  are  pro- 

00  acres.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  jected. — Dantzic  was  founded  before  the  10th 

I,  and  timber.    The  rearing  of  horses  ana  century.    In  1310  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 

>  and  the  fisheries  support  a  large  number  order  of  Teutonic  knights,  and  became  a  Ger- 

)  population.    The  chief  manufactures  are  man  city  in  the  midst  of  a  Polish  population, 

,  woollen,  leather,  beer,  and  spirits. — ^The  and  up  to  this  day  is  not  perfectly  Germanized. 

i],  Dantzio,  with  a  population  in  1855  of  In  1454  it  subjected  itself  to  the  king  of  Poland, 

1,  beside  8,800  soldiers,  is  an  important  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  him  commer- 

MS  and  commercial  city,  dtuated  in  lat.  54°  cial  privileges,  became  a  free  city  with  some 

'.,  long.  18°  89'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  very  rich  territory,  and  fell  under  the  dominion 

ipd  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  8|  m.  from  of  Prussia  in  1793,  after  a  struggle  of  6  days. 

djQth,  with  a  circumference,  including  its  9  The  siege  by  Lefi^byre,  in  1807,  after  which  it 

ba,  of  more  than  12  m.  The  principal  build-  became  a  so-called  free  city  under  Napoleonic 

re  8  citadels,  the  church  of  St  Mary,  one  of  protection,  with  a  strong  French  garrison,  and 

inpest  in  Europe,  with  a  *^  Judgment  Day"  the  frightful  siege  in  1813  and  1814  (when 

9d  by  Van  Evck ;  the  Catharinenhirche^  Cten.  Rapp  made  a  &mous  defence  of  12  months 

yoskcSl  house,  the  government  building,  the  against  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  and  the  city 

rmory,  the  exchange,  and  175  granaries  was  half  destroyed  and  the  population  half 

rorkshops  on  the  Speicher  ^Granary)  bl-  starved),  the  French  war  contributions  and  con- 

irhere  no  dwelling  house  is  allowed,  where  tinental  system,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  proa- 

«  mnst  be  kindled,  and  where  at  night  all  perity  of  Dantzic ;  from  which,  however,  it  has 

0  are  closed  excepting  one.  There  are  since  recovered,  especially  within  the  last  few 
roteatant  and  6  Catnolic  churches,  a  Men-  years,  by  the  improvements  in  the  river,  by  being 
B  ohoroh,  and  5  synagogues.  The  city  made  a  station  of  the  royal  fleet,  and  above  afi 
ids  with  learned,  charitable,  and  artistic  by  railway  communication. 

Ationa,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  monuments  DANUBE  (anc.  DanuMu$y  or,  in  its  lower 

tttianitiea,  which  have  been  recently  (1857)  course,  Ister;  Ger,  Donau\  the  largest  river 

Ibea  by  Prof.  Schultz.  The  harbor  was  ex-  of  Germany,  and,  next  to  the  Volga,  of  Europe. 

it  up  to  1829  and  1840,  when  the  Vistula  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  2  streams. 

1  fbove  the  city  through  the  high  ridge  of  Brege  and  Brigach,  rising  on  the  S.  E.  slope  oi 
k^wna,  and  formed  a  new  outlet,  reducing  the  Black  Forest,  lat.  48°  6'  N.,  long.  8**  9'  E.. 
epth  of  the  old  branch,  so  that  a  new  port,  about  24  m.  from  the  Rhine,  at  an  elevation  or 
inrwasser,  had  to  be  built  at  its  mouth,  2,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea.  In 
ti  is  defended  by  2  forts.  The  commerce  an  air  line  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  the 
ntnc  was  at  an  earlier  period  far  more  im-  mouth  of  the  Danube  is  nearly  1,020  m.,  vdiile 
at  than  since  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  the  length  of  its  course  is  1,770  m.  The  river 
I  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  Russia,  the  sound  system  of  the  Danube  and  all  its  tributaries  cov- 

the  sufferings  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  ers  an  area  of  808.000  sq.  m.    In  its  course  it 

soendency  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Stet-  traverses  nearly  22   of  longitude,  and  8**  of  lat- 

Hade  it  decline ;  but  the  last  10  years  have  itude.    The  elevation  of  its  surface  above  the 

I  it  a  new  impetus.    The  great  staples  are  level  of  the  sea  is  at  Ulm,  the  head  of  steam 

li  and  Prus^an  grain,  especially  wheat,  and  navigation,  1,255  feet,  at  Donauw6rth  1,160,  at 

L  leather,  potash,  wool,  tallow,  pitch,  hemp,  IngoTstadt  1,140,  at  Ratisbon  1,050,  at  Passan 

batter,  furs,  beer,  and  liquors.    In  exports  800,  at  Linz  650,  at  Vienna  421,  at  Presburg  401, 

iie  first  Prussian  port;  in  import3,  the  sec-  at  Buda  348,  near  Zombor  272,  at  Moldova  200. 

after  SwinemUnae.    Ship-building  is  ex-  Three  principal  divisions  of  the  river  basin  are 

relj  carried  on.    Dantzic  owns  at  present  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  adjacent  coun- 

Wft-going  vessels  and  8  steamers,  tonnage  try,  and  the  river  itself:  the  upper  course,  termi- 

1 75,000.  Entrances  in  1854, 1,504 ;  in  1855,  nating  at  Passau ;  the  middle  course,  at  Gladova; 

;  tnd  in  1856, 1,429  vessels.  Clearances  in  i^e  lower  one,  at  the  mouth.  In  its  upper  course 

.1,600;  in  1856,  1,805;  and  in  1856, 1,427  the  Danube,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction, 

n.    The  value  of  the  grain  and  seeds  ex-  skirts  the  southern  base  of  the  sterile  table-land 

d  in  1856  is  estimated  at  $2,700,000,  and  of  the  Rough  Alps  (Rauhe  Alp\  the  rapidity 

16  wood  articles  at  $2,800,000.    Of  black  of  its  current  being  5^  feet  a  second.  Its  breadth 

8,550  barrels,  or  20,400  kegs,  were  shipped  having  increased  to  230  feet,  and  its  current 

ig  the  same  year.    The  principal  imports  slackened,  it  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm.  There, 

oal  (269  cargoes  in  1856,  against  190  in  sweeping  to  the  N.  E.,  through  the  fertile  Ba- 

^  coffee,  rice,  guano,  pepper,  pimento,  and  varian  plain,  it  forms  a  curve,  of  which  the 

DgflL    Manufiactures  are    gaining   ground  northern  apex  is  Ratisbon,  and  the  eastern  base 

ly.    Six  steam  sawing  works,  2  oil  mills,  Passau.     On  the  N.  side  the  Ludwigs-canal 

ifltilleriea  of  liquor  (particularly  Damiger  connects  it  with  the  Main  and  Rhine  rivers. 

MMwr),  breweries,  refineries  of  sugar,  man-  Near  Passau  the  Bavarian  forest  on  the  one 

oriea  of  tobacco,  and  other  industrial  cs-  side,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Noric 

Inwntii  ar^  in  a  flourishing   condition.  Alps  on  the  other,  apiux>ach  the  Danube,  nar- 

^  ""    ~  ■*      *'^  nd   ray  connects  Dantzic  rowing  its  bed  in  some  places  to  800  feet,  while 
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in  othew  it  expands  to  a  breadth  of  6,000  ones. — The  most  important  tribntarics  of  the 
feet  From  Passau  to  Lintz  the  fall  is  2  J  feet  in  Danube  are,  on  the  right  or  southern  bank,  the 
a  mile ;  from  there  to  Vienna  only  1 J  feet.  In  Iller,  Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Traun,  Enns,  I-eytha,  Kjiab, 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  scenery  of  the  Sarviz,  Drave,  Save,  and  Morava;  on  the  left 
Danube  fairly  rivals  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  bank  the  Brenz,  Warnitz,  AltrnQhl,  Naab,  Be- 
excels  it  in  sombre  grandeur.  Nearer  Vienna  gen,  Itz,  March,  Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eypel, 
the  mountains  recede  from  the  banks,  and  the  Theiss,  Temes,  Aluta,  Ardsliish,  Jalomnitza, 
river  enters  a  large  plain,  which,  being  but  scan-  Sereth,  and  Prutli.  The  principal  towns  on  its 
tily  protected  by  dikes,  is  subject  to  terrible  banks  are,  in  WQrtomberg,  Ulm ;  in  Bavaria,  Ba- 
inunaations.  Having  once  more  passed  between  tisbon  and  Passau ;  in  Austria  proper,  Lintz  and 
two  mountain  ranges,  the  licytha  on  the  south-  Vieima ;  in  Hungary,  Presburg,  Comorn,  Gran, 
em  and  the  lesser  Carpathians  on  the  northern  Buda,  and  Pesth ;  in  the  Military  Frontier  dis^ 
bank,  the  Danube  emerges  into  the  fertile  and  trict,  Peterwardein  and  Orsova  ;  in  Turkey,  Bel- 
well  cultivated  region  of  western  Hungary,  grade,  Widin,  NicojMjlis,  Boostchook,  Sillstrifl| 
There,  spreading  out  in  several  branches,  it  Hirsova,  and  Brahilov. — ^The  Danul>c  seems  to 
forms  a  great  number  of  islands,  among  which  be  designed  by  nature  as  the  connecting  link  of 
the  Great  Schfitt  (50  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  9  central  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  has  through 
m.  in  width)  and  the  Little  SchUtt  (27  m.  long)  all  history  been  of  great  political  imjiortance.  It 
are  the  largest.  Tiirough  a  mountain  defile,  was  the  channel  through  which  the  Mongollaii 
formed  by  the  Neograd  range  of  the  Carpatliians  clement  endeavored  to  overflow  and  euppreas 
and  the  Bakony  forest,  the  Danube  enters  the  the  feeble  and  not  yet  consolidated  civilization 
great  Hungarian  plain,  turns  abruptly  to  the  of  the  Gennanic  races.  For  the  Huns,  the 
S.  near  Waitzen,  and  slowly  winds  its  course  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Tartars,  and  Turkfl, 
through  vast  level  bottom  lands  and  marshes,  the  Danube  valley  was  the  scene  of  their  cffurts 
until  it  meets  tlie  Sirmian  range,  and,  having  to  subdue  the  Occident.  While  the  other  great 
received  the  waters  of  the  Drave,  is  again  de-  rivers  of  Europe,  flowing  in  a  northerly  or 
fleeted  toward  the  S.  E.  It  then  skirts  the  plain  southerly  direction,  formed  barriers  against 
on  the  S.  till  it  arrives  near  Moldova,  where  the  invasions  of  savage  nations,  the  Danube,  on 
it  has  to  force  its  way  through  the  Transylva-  the  contrary,  served  as  a  highway  from  East  to 
nian  granite  hills  and  the  Servian  limestone  "West.  Hence,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great 
range.  This  pass  (Klysura),  some  80  m.  in  migration  of  nations  subsequent  to  the  down- 
length,  offers  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  navi-  fall  of  the  Boman  empire  were  the  strongest  in 
gation  of  the  Danube.  Narrowed  down  to  800  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  for  long  centuries 
or  1,000  feet,  less  than  one-half  its  former  the  fate  of  European  civilization  depended  on 
breadth,  the  river  forms  in  7  places  between  the  contest  of  races  in  that  portion  of  the  con- 
AMbeg  and  Gladova  rapids  and  whirl[>o()ls,  of  tinent.  The  weetem  nations  having  at  last 
which  those  in  the  so-called  Iron  Gate  {Dcmir  established  their  supremacy,  the  valley  of  the 
Kapi)y  below  Old  Orsova,  are  the  most  violent.  Danube  was  turned  by  them  during  the  cni- 
There  the  river  rages  through  a  defile  7,200  feet  sades  into  a  highway  toward  the  conquest  of 
long  and  COO  wide,  with  a  fall  of  16  feet,  and  a  the  Orient.  But  tlieir  progress  in  that  direc- 
rapidity  of  10  to  15  feet  a  second,  over  a  number  tion  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of 
of  reefs  and  ledges  of  rocks,  defying,  as  it  would  Mohammedanism,  and  for  2  centuries  the  comH 
seem,  all  efforts  of  man  to  subdue  it.  Still,  after  tries  bordering  upon  tlie  Danube  were  acain 
having  been  a  terror  to  navigators  for  many  the  theatre  of  a  conflict,  in  which  the  Occident 
centuries,  the  Iron  Gate  has  at  last  been  ren-  was  frequently  compelled  to  assume  a  defensTa 
dored  navigable  for  steamers,  a  channel  having  position.  'Within  the  last  century  the  Moham- 
been  cut  through  the  ledge  by  which  vessels  medan  element  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to 

J»ly  from  Vienna  to  Galata  without  a  portage,  western  Europe ;  but  the  Slavic  element,  occn- 

n  ancient  times  this  portion  of  the  river  course  pying  by  its  natural  characteristics  as  well  u 

was  avoided  by  a  canal,  of  wliich  some  vestiges  geographically  a  middle  position  between  tba 

Btill  remain.    Near  Gladova  the  Danube  leaves  Occident  and  the  Orient,  nas  become  fomudir 

the  mountains  and  enters  the  Bulgaro- Walla-  ble.    Though  baffled  for  the  time  being  by  tba 

chian  plains.    From  Cernctz  to  below  Widin,  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  in  her  designs  agdost  the 

it  runs  nearly  S.,  then  turns  to  the  E.    Slowly  countries  adjacent  to  the  lower  coarse  of  the 

rollmg  its  muddy  waters  round  the  extreme  Danube,  Bussia  has  not  ceased  to  exert  her 

spurs  of  the  Balkan,  and  forming  numerous  isl-  powerful  influence  on  the  Sla™  races  of  Turkey 

ands,  it  reaches  a  point  only  32  m.  distant  from  and  Austria.    The  difficulties  in  Montenegro 

the  sea,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  N".    In  and  Bosnia,  and  the  r6\t>lution  in  Servia  (IMc. 

this  direction  it  flows  upward  of  100  m.  to  the  1858),  are  the  latest  indications  of  the  contin- 

junction  with  the  Sereth ;  thence  again  east-  uous  pressure  exerted  by  Bussia  in  that  ^reo- 

ward ;  at  last,  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruth  tion.  As  yet,  among  the  many  races  inhabitii^ 

and  divided  into  several  branches,  which  slug-  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  German  predomi- 

gishly  wind  through  a  low  and  dreary  alluvial  nates  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  intellectDal  cnl- 

country  (the  delta  of  the  Danube),  it  emptios  turo.    They  occupy  the  entire  upper  basin,  and 

into  the  Black  sea  by  3  principal  channels  (the  portions  of  the  middle  aud  lower.    The  Slcris 

Kilia.  Sulina,  and  St.  George^s),  and  4  lesser  race,  divided  into  many  distinct  tiib«L  and  so^ 
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feet  to  different  governments,  is  distribntcd  along  month.    This,  however,  lias  been  denied.    The 

Doth  banks  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river,  bar  of  the  Suhna  continues  1,000  yards  outeide 

The  Magyars  also  inhabit  the  central  portion  of  the  mouth ;  it  lias  a  width  of  2  to  8  m.,  and 

of  the  valley,  while  the  Roumanians  are  the  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  10  to  14  feet.  It 

principal  occupants  of  the  lower  regions.    Tlie  is  asserted  that  dredgiug  can  never  permanently 

entire   population  of  the   territory  of   wliich  avail  on  a  bar  oxtcndinj;  fur  into  the  sea,  and 

the  Danube  is  the  main  artery  is  estimated  at  that  the  erection  of  2  largo  breakwaters  from 

40,000,000  (German  14,000,000,  Slavic  12,000,-  5,000  to  0,000  yards  long  will  prove  the  only 

000,  Magyar  0,000,000,  Wallachian  6,000,000,  means  of  efFcctually  removing  the  obstruction. 

Italian,  Turkish,  Jewish,  Armenian,  gypsy,  &c.,  However  this  may  bo,  the  energetic  eftbrts 

2,000,()00\ — ^The  commercial  importance  of  the  made  by  the  Austrian  government  immediately 

Danube  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed,  after  tlie  retreat  of  the  Russians  (1854)  have  at 

Hie  rapidity  of  the  current  in  its  upper  course,  last  succeeded  so  fiu*  as  to  obtain  an  available 

the  reefs,  rapids,  whirlpools,  sudden  changes  of  average  depth  of  10  feet,  while  under  Russian 

the  channel  and  banks,  the  shallowness  of  the  rule  the  depth  had  been  reduced  to  7i  feet.  By 

river  where  it  passes  through  the  Hungarian  the  treaty  of  Paris  an  internation:d  committee 

I^ama^  and  its  numerous  windings,  offered  so  was  api)ointed  for  tlie  regulation  of  tlie  mouths 

many  impediments  to  navigation,  that  up  to  a  of  the  Danube.  The  minority  of  this  committee 

oomparatively  recent  period  it  was  lunited  to  has  concluded  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  sup- 

tte  scantiest  intercourse  between  the  provinces  press  or  cut  off  2  of  the  principal  outlets,  and, 

immediately  ac^joining  the  river.    It  is  true  that  by  leading  their  waters  into  the  3d,  increase  the 

the  physical  obstacles  to  a  successful  navigation  volume  and  power  of  the  current  sufficiently  to 

woiud  have  appeared  less  formidable  if  the  po-  sweep  away  the  mud  and  sand  banks.  A  special 

Mtioal  condition  of  the  Danubian  countries  had  committee,  appointed  by  Austria,  reported  in 

been  flGivorable  to  the  development  of  a  more  1857  that  the  St.  George  channel,  if  restored  to 

extensive  commerce.    The  application  of  steam  its  former  condition,  would,  in  all  respects,  offer 

MB  a  motive  power  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  the  shortest  and  safest  outlet,  and  that  the  cost 

history  of  tlie  Danube.  Then  the  governments,  of  this  improvement  would  not  exceed  3,700,000 

becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  river,  florins,  nor  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair  65,000 

adopted    a   system  of  improvements.     Reefs  florins  per  annum.    It  does  not  appear  that  as 

were  removed,  flats  deepened  by  narrowing  the  yet  any  thing  has  been  done  toward  the  reali- 

channel,  canals  and  cut-offij  were  constructed,  zation  of  either  scheme.    Another  scheme  was 

and  railroads  built,  in  order  to  bring  remote  startedat  the  com  men  cement  of  the  last  oriental 

r^ons  nearer  this  great  artery  of  commerce,  war,  viz. :  the  construction  of  a  direct  ship  canal 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1850)  the  entire  freedom  from  that  point  of  the  Danube  where  it  bends 

of  the  navigation  from  tolls  and  dues  was  stipu-  northward  (Czernavoda)  to  the  nearest  point  on 

lated  for :  and  in  pursuance  of  this,  the  govern-  the  Black  sea  (Kustendji),   thus  substituting 

ments  of  the  states  through  whicli  flio  river  about  30  m.  of  artificial  navigation  for  185  m. 

flows  agreed  upon  a  convention  (Nov.  7, 1857),  of  the  river.    This  scheme  was  eagerly  embraced 

bj  which  vessels  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  by  Austria,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground  when  a 

ascend  the  Danube  from  its  mouth  to  any  point  thorough  exploration  of  the  country  jjroved  the 

above,  while  the  navigation  between  different  assumption  on  which  the  project  was  based  to 

points  on  the  river  is  reserved  to  tlie  subjects  be  erroneous.    A  sandstone  ridge,  10  m.  wide, 

of  the  ripuarian  states.    The  principal  draw-  and  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  1G4  feet  above 

back  to  the  importance  of  the  Danube  as  a  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  belt  of 

channel  of  commerce  is  the  shallowness  of  its  land  which  would  have  to  be  traversed  by  the 

months.    The  3  outlets  enclosing  the  delta  (or  canal.   The  Danube  and  its  principal  tributaries 

rather  8  flat  islands,  Chetal,  Leti,  and  Moishe,  (the  Inn,  Drave,  Tlieiss,  Save)  are  navigated  by 

the   highest  elevation  of  which  is  not  more  steam  vessels  for  an  aggregate  length  of  2,400 

than  6  or  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  the  m.    The  bavarian  Danube  steam  navigation 

Kilia*  Boghasi,  Sulina  Boghasi,  and  Kediskeh  company  was  established  in  1838,  that  of  War- 

Boehasl  (St.  George's  channel),  have  a  length  tembcrg  in  1843.    The  Austrian  Danube  steam 

of  y8,  63,  and  65  m.  respectively.    Formerly  navigation    company  in  1867  employed    102 

the  St,  George's  channel  was  used  almost  ex-  steamboats  and  330  freight  boats.    Within  the 

donvdy;  bnt  having  been  choked  with  sand  last  2  or  3  years,  however,  the  net  receipts  of 

by  the  simnltaneous   occurrence  of  a  strong  the  company  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 

fraahet  in  the  river  and  a  violent  gale  from  the  interest  on  the  capital,  and  the  government  has 

aea,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  Sulina  channel  been  obliged  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

zeiorted  to.    The   Turkish  government  took  DANVERS,  a  post  township  of  Essex  co., 

good  care  to  keep  this  channel  open;  but  when,  Mass.,  with    manufactories    of  railroad  cars, 

wr  the  treaties  of  1812  and  1829,  the  mouths  of  coaches,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  carpets,  <fec. ; 

toe  Danube  passed  under  the  control  of  Kussia,  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  1865,  over 

an  effixrta  in  that  direction  ceased;  indeed,  it  $160,000 ;  hands  employed,  3,000.    In  1866  Dan- 

Vie  aaid  that  in  order  to  benefit  the  commerce  vers  was  divided  by  the  incorporation  of  South 

#f  Odaaai  Boflsia  rather  increased  than  dimin-  Dan  vers  as  a  separate  town ;  pop.  of  the  former 

^^  '  -llie  natural  obstructions  of  the  Sulina  in  1855, 4,000,  of  the  hitter  5,848.    In  1852  Mr. 
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George  Peabodj  of  London,  a  native  of  this  rics  being  used  in  Sweden  to  poison  wild  am- 

town,  gave  $20,000  (to  which  ho   afterward  mals,  and  a  very  few  of  them  when  eaten  bj 

added  $30,000)^^  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  man  are  fatal.    Its  jnice  is  acrid,  and  prodnoes 

and  morality"  among  the  inhabitants.  With  this  inflammation  and  even  blisters  npon  the  skin, 

donation  the  Peabody  institute  was  founded,  The  most  curious  property  of  the  daphne  b 

and  eDrichod  with  a  library ;  and  a  few  years  found  in  D.  lagetta^  or  the  lace  tree  of  Jamaioa, 

later  the  same  gentleman  appropriated  $10,000  the  inner  bark  of  which,  if  macerated  in  water, 

fbr  the  establishment  of  a  branch  library  in  is  easily  separated  into  thin  layers,  and  has  the 

North  Dan  vers.  texture  ana  appearance  of  lace. 

DANVILLE.    1,  A  post  borough  and  the        DAPnNEPIIORLA.  (Gr.  «a<H»  ^«>r«l)i » Gre- 

oapital  of  Montour  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  North  cian  festival  celebrated  every  9th  year  at  Thebes, 

branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  12  m.  above  in  honor  of  Apollo.    For  this  a  youth  wis 

Sunbury,  and  67  m.  N.  E.  from  Ilarrisburg ;  pop.  chosen  from  one  of  the  noble  families  of  the  city 

in  1850,  8,302.    It  is  actively  engaged  in  the  to  be  the  daphncphorus  or  bearer  of  the  laurel 

iron  manufacture,  for  which  it  possesses  every  bough,  and  the  priest  of  Apollo  for  that  year. 

advantage,  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  es-  Behind  him  came  a  troop  of  maidens  bearing 

tablishments  for  making  railroad  iron  in  the  boughs  and  singing  hymns.    The  Delphians  also 

United  States.  Montour^s  ridge,  extending  near-  had  a  custom  of  sending  every  9th  year  a  boy 

ly  21  m.  along  the  river  near  this  town,  abounds  to  pluck  laurel  boughs  in  tlie  vole  of  Tempe,  in 

in  excellent  iron  ore,  and  in  limestone,  which  commemoration  of  the  purification  of  Apollo 

is  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting.    Rich  mines  of  in  that  place  after  he  had  slain  the  P^hon. 
anthracite  coal  have  also  been  opened  in  tho       DA  PONTE,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  poet,  best 

vicinity,  and  the  northern  branch  of  the  Penn-  known  as  tho  author  of  tlie  lyrical  dramas 

?rlvania  canal  affords  means  of  transportation.  Don  Giovanni  and  Nbae  di  Figaro^  bom  at 

he  town  contmns  6  blast  furnaces,  3  rolling  Coneda,  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  states, 

mills,  2  founderies,  5  churches,  an  academy,  a  March  10,  1749,  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  17, 

bank,  and  2  weekly  newspaper  offices.    A  rail-  1838.    His  natural  gifts  having  aecared  for  him 

road  from  Philadelphia  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  posses  tho  protection  of  the  bishop  of  his  diooese,  hM 

through  it.    II.  A  post  town,  and  the  capital  education  was  well  cared  for.    After  filling  for 

of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  on  a  small  branch  of  Dick's  2  years  the  office  of  professor  of  rhetoric  in 

river,  42  m.  S.  from  Frankfort ;  pop.  in  1854,  tho  seminary  of  Porto  Guaro,  he  removed  to 

about  2,650.    Previous  to  1702  it  was  tho  cap-  Venice.    Aspiring  to  an  elective  office  in  the 

ital  of  the  state.    It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  state,  ho  found  an  opponent  in  the  celebrated 

Danville  (Presbyterian)  tlieological  seminary,  Count  Pisaiii,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  aatiri- 

which  in  1857  had  4  professors  and  36  students ;  cal  sonnet,  in  conseqnence  of  which  be  was 

of  Centre  college,  founded  in  1828,  having  in  driven  into  exile.    His  next  abode  was  in  Yien- 

1858,  5  professors,  180  students,  and  a  library  na,  where  his  merit  procured  for  him  the  post 

of  5,600  vols. ;  and  of  the  state  deaf  and  dumb  of  Latin'sccretary  to  tho  emperor  Joseph  IL 

asylum,  containing  about  70  inmates.    A  rail*  Ho  now  commenced  writing  for  the  ItaKaa 

road  connects  it  with  Lexington.  theatres  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  produced 

DAPHNE,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Antioch  the  librettos  of  a  number  of  operas  for  Salicri, 
in  Syria,  containing  a  largo  and  beautiful  grove  Martini,  and  Mozart.  After  tho  death  of  the 
of  laurels  and  cypresses,  and  a  magnificent  tem-  emperor  Joseph,  a  green-room  quarrel  led  to 
pie  of  Apollo.  The  grovo  was  consecrated  to  his  second  exile— this  time  to  London.  As 
this  god  by  Scleucus  Nicator.  Antiochus  Epi-  poet  and  secretary  of  tho  Italian  opera,  thes 
plianes  built  the  temple,  and  other  buildings  under  tlie  management  of  Taylor,  he  pasMd 
sprung  up  around  it.  Tho  most  licentious  scenes  several  years  in  the  English  metropolis;  and 
were  enacted  here,  and  tho  Roman  general  Cas-  "  Kelly's  Reminiscences  '^contains  an  interest- 
sins  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  visit  tho  ing  mention  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
place.  When  the  emperor  Julian  came  to  An-  In  1805  another  turn  in  tho  wheel  of  foiiiina 
tioch  the  tcmplo  was  almost  deserted,  and  be-  caused  his  emigration  to  America.  BeeomiDg 
fore  ho  loft  tho  city  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  the  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  he  thenceforta 
work  probably  of  some  Christian  incendiary,  directed  bis  energies  to  the  diffosion  of  hit 
It  was  never  rebuilt.  native  language  and  literature  among  the  edn- 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  ornamental  plants,  na-  cated  classes  of  New  York.    His  efforts  wei» 

tives  of  the  more  temperate  ports  of  Europe  and  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  was  amnnted, 

Asia.    Some  are  cultnvatod  for  beauty  and  fra-  in  his  80th  year,  to  the  professorship  of  bbna- 

granco,  as  the  D,  odara  ;  othors  for  a  vivid  green  tive  tongue  in  Columbia  college.   He  died  in  foB 

loliage,  as  the  />.  laurcola  of  Britain ;  and  others  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ehnrdu 

are  useful  in  the  arts.    D.  mezereuin^  a  dociduous  Reside  various  dramas,  ho  is  the  author  of  IB»' 

plant  with  white  or  purple  fragrant  fiowcrs  moirs  of  his  own  life,  of  a  number  of  aooaet^ 

closely  attached  to  tho  shoots,  is  tho  earliest  and  of  translations  of  Byron^s  ^PMlpliMja 

blooming  shrub  of  our  gardens,  tho  blossoms  Dante,^^  and  of  Dodsley's'**  Economy  dTHoHM 

appearing  in  the  beginning  of  April,  before  the  Life,"  all  printed  in  Now  York.  He  dw  fDHoW- 

leaves  expand.    This  species,  notwithstanding  cd  the  precepts  of  his  countryman  Oomio:  ki 

its  beauty,  has  a  dangerous  reputation,  the  her-  was  a  wise  liver,  and  reaped  his  nrad  m  A 
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long  career  of  intellectaal  brightness,  snstained  factoring  soap  with  any  kind  of  grease  or  oil ; 
to  the  last  moment  Physically,  he  was  power*  the  means  of  calcining  calcareous  earth ;  the 
fully  constituted ;  possessing  a  tall  and  imposing  means  of  improving  various  processes  of  dyeing ; 
liorm,  and  a  head  of  antique  beauty,  with  a  pro-  and  also  the  means  of  more  accurately  assaying 
fbtton  of  flowing  hair.— Lorenzo  L.,  son  of  the  metals.  lie  discovered  what  is  called  the  "fu- 
precoding,  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  siblo  alloy^'  of  tin  and  bismuUi.  He  also  wrote 
university  of  New  York,  bom  in  London  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  means  of  extracting 
1805,  died  in  New  York  in  1841.  He  is  the  nutritive  substances  from  bones.  He  was  gene- 
author  of  a  valuable  "  History  of  the  Florentine  ral  inspector  of  the  assay  oflSce  of  the  mint  at 
Bepublic^^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1833).  Paris,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  the 

uA'PFES  (VaUee  des  Dappe8%  eLYRilQy  about  Gobelins.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 

4  m.  long  and  2  broad  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  he  espoused  its  cause. 

Yaad,  on  the  8.  W.  slope  of  the  Jura  moun-  DARDANELLES,  four  castles  or  forts  situ- 

tains.    Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  or 

Is  8,900  feet.    A  small  stream  from  which  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  joins  the  archi- 

Talley  takes  its  name  meanders  through  it    It  pelago  to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  extends  in  a 

Is  inhabited  by  100  or  160  herdsmen.    Without  S.W.  direction  upward  of  50  m.  between  lat.  40^ 

any  value  as  a  territorial  possession,  this  valley  and  40°  30'  N.,  and  long.  26°  and  27°  E.    The 

lias  obtained  some  importance  f^om  the  fact  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 

that  It  offers  the  most  available  military  route  city  of  Dardanus.   The  Dardanelles  are  generaUy 

itom  France  to  Savoy.    In  1802  France  annex-  considered  as  the  key  of  Constantinople,  the  ac- 

•d  it,  but  Switzerland  recovered  possession  in  cess  to  which  they  are  intended  to  command,  but 

1814  and  maintained  it,  although  the  treaty  of  in  several  instances  ships  of  war  have  passed 

Vienna  did  not  stipulate  for  its  relinquishment  them  without  serious  injury.    Thus  in  1770  the 

1^  France.    On  several  occasions  France  has  Russian    admiral  Elphinstone,  in  1801  Cmn. 

endeavored  to  regain  the  valley,  but  has  always  Bainbridgc,  in  the  American  frigate  George 

been  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Swiss  confederation.  Washington,  and  in  1807  the  British  admiral 

The  last  of  these  conflicts  occurred  toward  the  Duckworth,  sailed  through  the  strait.    The  2 

end  of  1858.  castles  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  from  the 

DARABGERD  (Darab),  capital  of  the  dis-  archipelago,  Kumkale  or  Hissar  Sultani  on  the 
trict  of  the  same  name  in  the  Persian  province  Asian  shore,  and  Scd-il-Babr  on  the  European 
of  FarsiBtan,  lat  26°  N.,  long.  64"  50' E.:  pop.  shore,  were  built  in  1658  by  Mohammed  IV.; 
about  15,000.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  they  are  in  good  repair,  but  inefficient  in  con- 
extent,  and  there  are  many  remains  of  antiqui-  sequence  of  the  width  of  the  channel  at  that 
ty,  including  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  place  (4f  miles).  The  2  old  castles,  Tche- 
•onlptored  rodv,  and  a  caravansary  hollowed  nekalessi  or  Boghaz  Hissar,  in  Asia,  and  Eilid- 
In  ihe  heart  of  a  mountain.  The  town  is  il-Bahr  in  Europe,  command  the  strait  at  a 
flitaated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Da^^akub,  ccle-  point  where  it  is  only  800  yards  across,  and 
brated  for  producing  mumia  nativa^  a  species  may  be  closed  by  chains.  The  principal  works 
of  liquid  petroleum,  whicli  is  believed  by  the  of  defence  on  the  European  side  are  2  excellent 
Persians  to  possess  a  miraculous  healing  power,  coast  batteries,  Namnsyah  and  Dagcrmen  Bnrun. 

D'ABBLAT,  Madame.     See  Abblat,  Ma-  All  the  forts  are  well  armed,  though  usually  ill 

DAME  D^  manned.    Still,   even  if  fully  garrisoned,   the 

DARCET,  Jean,  a  French  chemist,  bom  in .  castles  and  batteries,  if  unsupported  by  a  field 
1727,  at  Donazit  (Landes),  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  force,  could  hardly  defend  the  passage  of  the 
18,  1801.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  studied  strait.  The  bastions  are  open  at  the  gorge,  the 
ehemistry,  spent  a  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  his  batteries  without  casemates,  and  both  are  com- 
fiivorite  science,  and  suffered  for  a  time  the  pri-  manded  by  hills  in  the  rear,  thus  requiring  a 
vations  of  poverty  while  continuing  his  inves-  strong  movable  column  to  repel  a  flank  attack. 
tigations.  Having  accepted  the  tutorship  of  Beside,  a  fleet  stationed  behind  Cape  Nagara 
the  ions  of  Montesquieu,  he  became  the  intimate  would  be  indispensable  in  order  to  oppose  the 
friend  of  that  celebrated  man,  an  associate  in  all  ships  which  might  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 
IAb  labors,  and  defended  him  in  his  last  mo-  forts  and  batteries.  The  town  of  Tchenek^essi 
menta  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits.  After  is  an  indifferent  place,  containing  about  2,000 
the  death  of  Montesquieu  he  was  induced  to  de-  houses.  To  the  N.  and  E.  from  it  a  narrow 
TOte  himself  exclusively  to  chemistry.  His  ex-  strip  of  land  projects  into  the  sea.  This  is  the 
periments  on  the  materials  of  porcelain  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos,  and  a  similar  pro- 
modes  of  treating  them  in  manufacture  form  an  jecting  point  corresponds  to  it  on  the  European 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress  and  improve-  shore.  There  Xerxes  is  supposed  to  have  built 
ment  of  the  art,  as  practised  at  Sdvres.  In  1770  his  bridge  uniting  the  2  continents;  there  also 
lie  made  his  first  communication  to  the  aciidemy  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  into  Asia;  and 
eC  sciences,  in  "which  he  explained  his  in  vcstiga-  there  the  crescent  was  for  the  second  time  plant- 
tioos  into  the  cbenr'^  nature  of  precious  stones,  ed  on  European  soil  by  Solyman  (1857).  Here 
demonsfcrating  th^  <  ibi  tiility  of  the  dia-  also  I^ander  swam  across  the  strait  from  Aby- 
mond.  Ha  moawm  i  lod  of  extract-  dos  to  Sestos,  to  visit  his  beloved  Hero,  and 
lag  aodafrcmmai                     j          of  manu-  Lord  Byron  and  Lieut  Eckenhead  swam  the 
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samo  distance  in  70  minutes  (March  8, 1810).  desert,  bounded  W.  by  Waday,  S.  hj  Fertit,  and 

The  Turkish  government  lias  always  maintained  E.  by  a  narrow  strip  of  country  inhabited  by 

the  principle  that  no  foreign  vessel  of  war  should  wandering  Arabs,  which  separates  it  from  Kop- 

be  allowed  at  any  time  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  dofan.  It  lies  between  lat.  ll**  and  16°  N.,  long, 

and  hence  in  the  Egyptian  war  (1833)  the  Brit-  26^  and  SO**  E.,  but  its  precise  limits  are  not 

ish  and  French  fleets  were  not  permitted  to  known ;  pop.  estimated  by  Browne  at  200,000, 

enter  the  strait,  though  a  Russian  fleet  from  the  and    by  Mohammed   Ebn-Omar-el-Tounsy  at 

Black  sea  was  anchored  at  Buyukdereh.  In  1841  3,000,000  or  4,000,000.    The  S.  part  of  the 

the  5  great  powers  of  Europe  fully  recognized  country  is  hilly,  and  embraces  many  well- water- 

this  principle,  and  it  was  reaffirmed  by  the  treaty  ed  valleys ;  the  N.  consists  chiefly  of  arid  plains, 

of  Paris  in  1856.    But  in  Nov.  1858,  the  U.  S.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  millet,  rice,  maize, 

frigate  Wabash  passed  the  Dardanelles  and  an-  sesamum,  legumes,  tobacco,  medicinal  plants,  dye 

chored  at  Oonstantinople,  tlie  commanding  offi-  stuflfs,  and  fruit.  Cattle  form  the  principal  wealth 

cer  maintaining  that  the  United  States,  being  no  of  the  people ;  camels,  small  elephants,  and  goats 

party  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  not  bound  by  are  numerous,  and  their  flesh  is  used  as  food ; 

its  stipulations.    Without  acknowledging  expli-  horses  and  sheep  are  few  and  poor.    The  wild 

citly  the  correctness  of  this  position,  the  Turkish  animals  embrace  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  wolf^ 

government  received  the  Wabash  in  a  friendly  jackal,  rhinoceros,  girafle,  hippopotamus,  croco* 

spirit. — The  so-called  Lesser  Dardanelles  are  dile,  and  buffalo.  Vultures,  Guinea  fowl,  tortle 

2  large  castles  situate  on  the  capes  Khion  and  doves,  and  chameleons  are  abundant.    Among 

Antirrliion,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  alabaster, 

DAKDANUS,  according  to  the  ancient  lo-  marble,  and  nitre,  the  last  of  which  is  not  lued* 
gends,  the  ancestor  of  the  Trojans.  The  Greek  The  climate  is  excessively  hot^  and  during  the 
tradition  was  that  he  was  a  king  in  Arcadia,  and  dry  season  the  country  is  dmost  stripped  of 
that  he  went  from  that  country  to  Samothrace,  vegetation.  The  periodical  rains  last  m>m  the 
whence  he  afterward  passed  over  into  Asia  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Minor,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dardania.  The  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs  and  negroes,  pro- 
Italian  legend  said  that  Dardanus  was  a  native  fessing  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  peying 
of  Etruria,  and  from  thonco  went  to  Samothrace  little  regard  to  its  stricter  precepts ;  in  morals 
and  Phrygia.  and  manners  they  are  degraded  to  the  lowest 

D ARDEN,  Miles,  probably  the  largest  man  degree.  They  practise  polygamy,  and  every  spe* 
on  record,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1798,  cies  of  labor  except  bearing  arms  is  exacted  c^ 
died  in  Henderson  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  23,  1857.  tlie  women.  The  sovereign  is  a  despotic  snltso, 
He  was  7  feet  and  6  inches  high,  and  in  1845  whose  court  is  encumbered  with  an  absurdity 
weighed  871  lbs.  At  his  death  his  weight  of  ceremonial  seldom  paralleled.  He  never 
was  a  little  over  1,000  lbs.  Until  1853  he  was  speaks  but  through  the  mouth  o4an  interpreter; 
active  and  lively,  and  able  to  labor,  but  from  when  he  spits,  the  spittle  is  oathered  up  by  the 
that  time  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  or  be  hands  of  hi^  attendants;  if  his  horse  stombles 
hauled  about  in  a  two-horse  wagon.  In  1839  while  riding,  or  he  loses  his  seat,  every  ooe  of 
his  coat  was  buttoned  around  3  men,  each  of  his  retinue  must  do  the  same ;  and  woe  betide 
them  weighing  more  than  200  lbs.,  who  walked  the  courtier  who  when  the  sultan  sneezes  neg* 
together  in  it  across  the  square  at  Lexington.  Iccts  to  sneeze  likewise.  The  royal  body  goiid 
In  1850  it  required  13  J  yards  of  cloth,  one  yard  is  composed  of  old  women.  Darfoor  carries  oo 
wide,  to  make  him  a  coat.  His  coffin  was  8  some  trade  with  upper  Egypt  in  slaves,  ivoiy, 
feet  long,  85  inches  deep,  32  inches  across  the  horn,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  hides,  dmgs,  copper, 
breast,  18  across  the  head,  and  14  across  the  pimento,  tamarinds,  leathern  sacks  for  water, 
feet ;  and  24  yards  of  black  velvet  were  requi-  parroquets,  Guinea  hens,  and  monkeys,  in  ex- 
site  to  cover  its  sides  and  lid.  Ho  was  twice  change  for  which  it  receives  cotton  clotha,g1aflB 
married,  and  his  children  are  very  large,  though  ware,  various  trinkets  and  ornaments,  COTee, 
probably  none  of  them  will  ever  reach  half  the  spices,  sugar,  Indian  merchandise,  nails,  metals^ 
weight  of  their  father.  fruit,  grain,  firearms,  other  weapons,  shoes,  4Qi 

DARE,  Virginia,  the  first  child  of  English  The  chief  towns  are  Cobbe  and  Tendelty. 
parents  in  the  new  world,  born  at  Roanoke  in  DARGAN,  Wilua3£,  a  publio-spirited  Iriih- 
Aug.  1587,  and  named  after  the  district  of  Vir-  man,  born  about  1801  in  the  ooonty  of  Carlow, 
ginia.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  received  a  good  education,  was  placed  in  a  but* 
White,  who  was  governor  of  the  colony  sent  veyor's  office,  and  was  afterward  employed  la 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  found  an  agricultural  various  railway  works.  By  his  ability,  indostiy, 
state,  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  April  2G,  and  integrity,  ho  raised  himself  in  tUo  bnsineM 
1587,  and  reached  the  shores  of  Virginia  in  July  of  a  railway  contractor  to  a  position  of  nrodl 
of  the  same  year.  White's  daughter  was  mar-  influence,  and  to  the  possession  of  a  great  lor- 
ried to  Mr.  Dare,  who  was  one  of  the  assistants  tune.  He  is  known  to  the  public  in  couseqaenet 
of  the  governor,  and  Virginia  was  born  about  a  of  his  efforts' in  behalf  of  a  national  and  nnlver- 
month  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition.  sal  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  at  Dabfill 

DARFOOR,  Dabfub,  DAitFouR,  Dab-Fui^  or  in  1853,  in  imitation  of  that  at  London  in  18(L 

Dab-el-Fur,  a  country  of  centml  Africa,  form-  The  money  requisite  for  the  execution  of  tUl 

ing  a  large  oasis  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  great  project  was  advanced  by  Mr.  DargaUi  whoair  ^ 
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deroted  £20,000  for  the  purpose,  but  at  the  framing  the  first  law  for  establishing  the  bank 

time  of  theonening  of  the  exhibition,  May  12,  his  of  England ;  bnt  in  his  own  cause  ho  met  with 

adyances  haa  reached  nearly  £100,000.  lie  was  loss  success,  and  his  colonial  project  was  dis- 

to  receive  payment  from  the  proceeds,  but  at  couraged.    It  was  submitted  successively  to  the 

the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  was  left  a  loser  Dutch,  to  Hamburg,  and  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 

to  the  extent  of  about  £20,000.    The  queen  donburg ;  but  finally,  meeting  with  Fletcher  of 

offered  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  which  he  Saltoun,  Paterson  went  on  with  him  to  Scot- 

dedioed.  land,  and  there  the  project  was  adopted  by  tlie 

DARIO,  properly  Dabicus  (Gr.  Aapct#cof),  an  most  powerful  of  the  nobility.    In  June,  1696, 

ancient  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold,  specimens  of  a  charter  was  procured  from  parliament,  and 

which  arc  still  preserved  in  several  European  ratified  by  the  king,  for  a  trading  company  to 

oollections,  bearing  on  one  side  the  image  of  a  Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to  plant 

kneeling  archer,  on  the  other  that  of  a  royal  palla.  colonies  and  build  forts,  with  the  consent  of 

It  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  tfews ;  the  inhabitants,  in  places  not  possessed  by  other 

the  latter  used  it  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  European  nations.    Immediately  people  of  all 

mder  the  reign  of  the  Persians,  and  called  it  ranks  and  classes  of  society  rushed  to  subscribe 

udareon  or  darJctmon  (mentioned  in  the  first  their  names  to  the  stock,  and  to  obtain  a  share 

book  of  Chronicles,  by  Esdras  and  Nehemiah).  in  the  promising  adventure.    In  a  very  short 

Ita  yalne  was  equal  to  20  silver  drachmas,  or  16^.  time  the  subscription  amounted  to  £400,000, 

StL ;  ^,000  being  equal  (according  to  Xenophon)  although  at  that  time  it  was  computed  that  there 

to  10  talents.   Its  name  is  variously  derived  from  was  not  over  £800,000  in  cash  in  the  whole 

that  of  King  Darius  Ilystaspes,  who  regulated  kingdom  of   Scotland ;   and  some  gentlemen 

the  Persian  currency,  and  from  several  Persian  being  deputed  to  receive  subscriptions  from 

irords  meaning  king,  palace,  and  bow.    The  so-  abroad,  £300,000  was  taken  by  the  English,  and 

called  silver  darics  were  not  designated  by  this  £200,000  by  the  Dutch.    This  flattering  com- 

name  in  antiquity.  menccmcnt,  and  the  expectations  excited  by  it, 

DAREEN,  the  capital  of  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga.,  aroused  the  animosity  ofthe  East  India  company, 

cm  the  left  bank  of  the  Altamalia  river,  60  m.  through  whoso  efforts  some  very  severe  measures 

B,  "W.  from  Savannah,  and  12  m.  from  the  sea.  against  the  enterprise  were  passed  in  the  Eng- 

It  ia  a  port  of  entry,  and  exports  i)ine  lumber,  lisli  parliament,  and  the  Dutch,  Hamburg,  and 

The  shipping,  June  80,  1852,  was   806  tons  London  merchants  withdrew  their  subscriptions, 

re^pstered,  and  859  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  By  the  Scotch,  however,  this  opposition,  which 

Three  vessels,  tonnage  724,  entered  in  1852 ;  was  ascribed  to  envy,  was  looked  upon  as  a 

clearances,  6  vessels,  tonnage  1,359.    It  con-  more  certain  assurance  of  sucecss.    They  took 

tains  5  churches  and  1  academy.    Pop.  600.  up  the  cause  of  the  company  unanimously  as 

DARIEN,  Oqjx)xy  of,  had  its  origin  in  the  a  nation,  defended  it  by  a  powerful  address 

energy  of  a  Scotchman  named  Paterson,  who,  to  the  king  in  parliament,  and,  although  the 

abont  tiie  year  1680,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  poorest  nation  in  Europe,  proceeded  to  fit  out 

die  new  world.     He  was  led  in  the  course  the  best  appointed  colony  which  had  ever  left 

of  his  wanderings  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  old  world  for  the  new.    From  the  port  of 

'where  he  met  with  Dampier  and  others  of  Leith  1,200  men  sailed  on  July  26,  1698,  in  5 

the  buccaneers,  then  in  the  heyday  of  their  stout  ships,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

gory.     From  their  descriptions  he  obtained  disembarrass  of  the  numbers  who  thronged  on 

te  notion  of  a  country  on  the  isthmus  which  board  anxious  to  join  the  expedition.    They  ar- 

bad  never  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  rived  at  the  istlimus  in  about  2  months.   A  large 

fertile  and  arable,  full  of  gold  and  precious  proportion  of  them  were  soldiers  discharged 

metals,  easy  of  access  and  defensible,  with  an  from  the  wars  of  William  III,,  under  their  own 

excellent  harbor,  and  rendered  healthy  and  hab-  officers,  and  in  a  state  of  military  discipline. 

itable  to  northern  constitutions  by  a  range  of  Through  the  whole  extent  of  Spanish  America 

monntains  which  elevated  it  from  the  midst  there  was  no  force  able  to  compete  with  them ; 

of  tiie  tropical  heats  into  a  delightful  tempera-  but  honorably  and  modestly  adhering  to  their 

tore.    It  was  said  also  to  occupy  a  situation  peaceful  purpose,  they  commenced  the  founda- 

where  the  passage  between  the  oceans  could  be  tion  of  a  colony  at  a  place  called  Acta,  now 

made  in  a  day,  and  to  be  pointed  out  by  nature  marked  on  the  map  as  Port  Escoses,  about  50  m. 

for  the  highway  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Darien.   They  gave  it  the  name 

Hereupon  he  formed  the  plan  of  founding  a  col-  of  New  St.   Andrew,  and  called  the  country 

ony  there.   His  idea  was  to  assemble  under  the  New  Caledonia,    They  began  by  purchasing 

protection  of  some  powerful  government  an  lands  of  the  natives,  sent  messages  of  amity  to 

azpedition  large  enough  to  acquire  undisputed  the  nearest  Spanish  governors,  and  dug  a  pas- 

pcesession  of  the  territory,  and  at  the  same  sage  for  their  ships  across    a   neck  of  land 

time  to  carry  with  it  the  civil  and  religious  in-  to  a  safe  harbor,  while  their  first  i)ublic  act, 

ititations  of  the  country  from  which  they  emi-  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Paters<:>n,  was  to  pub- 

jrated.    In  order  to  submit  his  project  to  the  lish  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  re- 

feygM^h  government,  he  went  to  London,  where  ligion  to  all  people.    They  had  brought  with 

lia  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent  them  only  a  short  supply  of  provisions,  trust- 

who  loaiidliia  ingenuity  of  advantage  in  ing  to  obtain  what  they  needed  from  the  Eng- 
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lish  colonies.    Bat  the  Dutch  and  English  East  bilitj  of  property,  bxit  even  hostages  for  the 

India  companies  had  united  in  procuring  orders  performance  of  the  conditions.   Campbell,  how- 

from  the  king  forbidding  any  one  to  render  ever,  refused  to  be  included  in  the  capitulati(xi 

them  any  assistance.    Thus  abandoned  to  the  to  enemies  whom  he  had  injured  so  deeply,  and 

resources  of  the  country,  it  was  not  long  before  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  in  his  own  Te»- 

disease  made  its  appearance  among  them.    In  sel.    Ho  arrived  safely  in  Scotland  by  way  of 

vain  the  hardy  highlanders  sought  the  coolest  New  York,  and  his  services  were  acknowledged 

slopes  of  the  mountains ;  in  that  fatal  climate  by  the  present  of  a  gold  medal  from  the  com- 

tho  colony  was  doomed.    Paterson  lingered  for  pany.    The  rest  of  the  colonists,  worn  cot  by 

8  months,  waiting  for  assistance  from  Scotland,  tabor  and  disease,  were  unable  to  weigh  tlie 

and  not  till  almost  all  had  died  or  departed  did  anchor  of  the  Rising  Sun,  their  largest  ship, 

he  consent  to  abandon  the  settlement,  which  he  which  carried  60  guns.    To  their  generons  ene- 

was  himself  the  last  to  leave.    In  the  mean  mies  they  were  indebted  for  this  assistance,  and 

time  the  efforts  made  in  Scotland  had  brought  again  for  preservation  from  shipwreck  after 

together  a  re&nforcement  of  1,300  men,  who  were  they  had  gone  ashore  in  getting  out  of  the  hir- 

despatched  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  first  bor.    Their  ships  were  so  warped  and  leaky 

party.    The  king  of  Spain  had  also  presented  that  the  vovage  toward  home  was  long  and  dif- 

at  London  his  formal  protest  against  the  under-  tressed.     Everywhere  they  received  kindnen 

taking,  and  the  Dutch  had  sent  an  address  from  the  Spaniards  and  inhospitality  from  tlieir 

against  it  to  King  William.    The  second  party,  own  kindred.    The  Rising  Sun  was  wrecked  on 

more  hastily  prepared  than  the  first,  was  im-  the  bar  of  Charleston ;  only  one  small  ship  be- 

1>erfectly  organized ;  one  of  their  vessels  was  side  Capt.  Campbell's  was  finally  saved,  and  of 

ost  at  sea,  many  died  on  the  passage,  and  those  the  colony  only  about  80  survivors  ever  reached 

who  arrived  were  dispirited  by  the  original  fail-  their  native  country.    The  destruction  of  thit 

ure.     They  also  brought  with  them  4  ministers  colony  was  a  great  blow  to  Scotland.     Almost 

appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland  all  the  available  resources  of  the  nation  bad 

to  take  charge  of  tlie  souls  of  the  colonists,  and  been  embarked  in  it,  and  their  loss  for  a  long 

to  set  over  them  a  faithful  church,  with  its  time  made  the  national  poverty  more  pinching, 

deacons,  elders,  and  assembly,  according  to  the  The  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  about, 

national  model.    This  work  could  not  bo  car-  through  the  open  and  9ecret  opposition  of  Eng- 

ried  out  without  interfering  more  or  less  with  land  and  the  Dutch,  touched  the  nationalpride, 

the  government,  and  differences  arose  between  and  long  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 

the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  against  their  more  opulent  neighbor.    Tales  of 

colonists  became  divided  among   themselves,  the  courage,  of  the  disasters,  and  miserable  &ta 

The  principal  complaint  made  against  the  min-  of  tho  colonists  circulated  in  prose  and  verse  ovtf 

isters  was  on  account  of  the  frequent  days  of  tho  countr}',  and  produced  an  appreciable  effect 

fasting  enjoined,  and  tho  length  of  the  sermons  among  the  causes  of  its  subsequent  unsettled 

and  services,  extending  to  12  hours  in  the  day.  state,  and  of  the  violent  opposition  to  the  unioo  of 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  dissensions,  for-  tho  two  kingdoms.   Paterson  himseli^  in  whom 

eign  war  came  upon  them.    The  attention  of  brain  the  enterprise  originated,  was  overoomo 

tho  Spanish  government  had  been  drawn  to  tho  by  its  failure.    His  labors  and  anxieties  broo^ 

danger  of  a  successful  settlement  of  another  on  a  fever  on  his  passage  home,  accomDaniedVy 

people  and  religion  in  tho  vicinity  of  their  own  alienation  of  mind.    His  native  lur,  howevor, 

territories,  and  within  3  months  after  their  ar-  restored  him,  and,  together  with  the  directon 

rival  tho  colonists  received  intelligence  that  a  of  the  unfortunate  company,  he  made  an  eflbrt 

Spanish  force  of  1,600  men  was  waiting  at  Tu-  to  revive  the  attempt  upon  the  footing  of  a  Joint 

bucanteo  for  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  11  stock  company  of  £2,000,000,  J  of  which  to  be 

ships,  with  which  they  were  to  be  attacked,  furnished  by  England  and  |  by  Scotland.    To 

Luckily  the  lost  party  which  reached  the  col-  this  end  he  prepared  an  address  and  circokr  of 

ony  was  headed  by  a  Capt.  Campbell,  who  camo  great  ability,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 

in  his  own  ship  with  a  company  of  highlanders  the  project.    It  had  the  countenance  of  King 

from  his  own  estate,  which  ho  had  commanded  William,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  too 

in  Flanders.    Ho  was  offered  tho  command,  and  great  to  be  overcome.   An  unsuccessful  attempt 

thinking  the  colony  too  feeble  to  await  the  at-  was  made  to  procure  him  some  relief  from  the 

tack,  he  set  off  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  equivalent  money  finally  paid  at  the  time  of  the 

with  a  force  of  200  men,  for  the  Spanish  camp,  union  by  England  to  Scotland,  in  consideratkm 

stormed  it  in  tho  night,  dispersed  the  hostile  of  tho  losses  of   the  Darien  company. — 9m 

force,  and  was  back  again  on  the  5th  day.   But  "  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,^' by  Sir 

his  expedition  was  in  vain.    On  his  return  ho  John  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.,  and  Burton*s  "  Biiarj 

found  a  Spanish  squadron  drawn  up  before  tho  of  Scotland,"  London,  1853. 
harbor,  their  troops  landed,  and  all  hope  of  re-        DARIEN,  Gflf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Gtrib- 

treat  or  aid  cut  off.    Tho  colonists  endured,  bean  sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  Granada^ 

however,  a  siege  of  nearly  6  weeks,  and  were  re-  about  lat  9°  N.  and  long.  78°  W.,  bounded  w« 

duced  to  great  extremities.     When  at  last  they  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama    It  Ii 

capitulated,  it  was  upon  terms  which  not  only  about  26  leagues  long  from  N.  to  S.  bjr  9  flOM 

obtained  them  the  honors  of  war  and  inviola-  E.  to  W.    Its  shores  are 
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oesfiible  firom  sbools,  and  in  some  ports  the  an-  siok  and  the  aged  behind,  and  a  body  of  troops 

ohorage  is  unsafe.    It  terminates  at  the  S.  in  the  nnder  Megabazas  in  Thrace,  wliich  conquered 

bar  of  Choco,  into  wliich  enters  the  river  Atrato,  the  PoBones,  and  transplanted  them  to  Phrygia. 

DARIEN,  Isthmus  of.    See  Panama.  Thus  a  European  country  was  annexed  to  the 

DARIUS  (Daryavesh  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  empire.    Anotlier  expedition  conquered  a  part 

tares ;  Darayavush  in  the  Persian  part  of  the  of  India,  and  the  explorations  down  the  Indus, 

great  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistun,  on  the  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Mare  FryihrcB- 

western  frontier  of  ancient  Media).   I.  King  of  um,  under  Scylax,  a  Carinn  Greek,  even  gained 

Persia,  621-486  B.  0.,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  maritime  glory  for  the  monarcli.    The  revolt 

S^vemor  of  Persis,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  of  the  lonians,  the  support  given  them  by  the 
di8Dmenida3.  He  conspired  with  Otanes  to  de-  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  and  particularly  the 
throne  the  psendo  Smerdis,  the  Gomates  of  the  burning  of  Snrdis  (600),  incited  Darius  to  an 
Behistun  inscription,  who  had  been  made  by  expedition  against  Greece.  After  the  conquest 
tbe  magi  king  of  Persia  during  the  absence  of  of  Miletus,  an  army  under  Mardonius  and  a 
Ounbysea,  and  was,  after  the  death  of  the  usurp-  fleet  were  sent  to  subdue  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
€r.  the  most  fortunate  of  the  7  nobles  of  Persia  attacks  of  tlie  Scythian  tribes  in  Thrace,  and 
who  aspired  to  the  throne,  the  choice  having  tempests  off  Mount  Athos,  compelled  both  to  re- 
been  decided^  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  turn,  and  the  Athenians  rejected  with  scorn  the 
neighing  of  a  horse.  To  strengthen  himself  on  demand  for  eartli  and  water  made  by  the  heralds 
the  throne,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  of  the  great  king.  Another  army,  sent  with 
a  daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  two  daughters  of  600  vessels  under  the  command  of  Datis  and 
Cynu,  one  of  whom,  Atossa,  attained  great  in-  Artaphernes,  conquered  Naxos,  but  spared  the 
flnence  at  his  court  He  was  a  monarch  of  sacred  island  of  Delos  (while  the  other  Cyclades 
great  abilities,  enterprising,  despotic,  and  cruel,  submitted  without  a  struggle),  destroyed  the 
aad  may  bo  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  the  betrayed  Eretria  on  the  island  of  Euba^a,  and 
Persian  empire.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  landed  in  Attica.  But  the  victory  of  the  Athe- 
the  ancient  Aryan  or  dualistic  religion  of  his  nians  under  Miltiadcs,  at  Marathon  (490),  do- 
nation, and  restored  its  prevalence  over  the  rival  feated  the  army  of  Darius,  though  not  his  hope 
ereed  of  Magism.  He  divided  Persia  into  20  sat-  of  subduing  Greece.  Arming  again,  and  pre- 
rapies,  determined  the  regular  amount  of  their  paring  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  he  was 
contributions,  in  produce  or  precious  metals,  for  checked  by  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  soon  after  which 
the  government,  army,  and  household  of  tlie  he  died,  leaving  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
king,  and  established  regular  communication  by  signs  of  revenge  to  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes. 
means  of  couriers  between  the  127  districts  of  Like  Cyrus,  Darius  favored  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
the  state,  which  extended  from  India  to  Ethio-  during  his  reign  that  they  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
jHla.  One  of  his  first  military  undertakings  was  Jerusalem.  II.  King  of  Persia,  423-405  B.  C, 
a  Boccessful  expedition  to  restore  the  island  of  called  before  his  ascension  to  the  throne  Ochus, 
Samoa  to  Syloson,  on  ancient  friend.  The  siege  and  surnamed  by  the  Greeks  Nothus,  or  the 
of  Babylon,  which  revolted  and  defended  its  in-  bastard.  He  became  king  by  putting  to  death 
dependence  with  the  most  desperate  determina-  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus,  who  had  killed 
tion,  lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  20  months ;  Xerxes  II.,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes 
and  it  was  conquered  only  by  the  savage  self-  I.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  ruled  by  his  queen 
aaorifice  of  Zopyrus,  who  having  horribly  mu-  Parysatis,  a  cunning  and  ambitious  woman.  His 
tilated  his  face  went  over  into  the  besieged  reign  was  disturbed  by  rebellions,  among  which 
city,  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  be-  that  of  Amyrtaeus  in  Egypt  was  particularly 
oame  the  commander  of  the  defending  army,  and  successful.  His  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  Tis- 
iMtrayed  it  to  Darius.  The  monarch  wreaked  saphernes  and  Cyrus  (the  younger),  his  son, 
his  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  by  impaling  near  extended  the  influence  of  Persia  in  the  affairs 
SfiOO  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  destroying  the  of  Greece,  which  was  distracted  during  his  reign 
gates  and  walls  of  the  city  (517).  This  narrative  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His  successor  was 
ofthe  Greek  historian,  however,  is  not  supported  his  son  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon.  III.  The  last 
by  the  inscription  of  the  monarch  himself,  ac-  king  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  (336-330 
cording  to  which  Babylon  twice  revolted  from  B.  0.),  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  eunuch  Ba- 
him.  To  chastise  the  Scythians  around  the  north-  goas,  after  the  murder  of  Arses,  was  a  prince  of 
em  ahores  of  the  Black  sea,  for  ancient  incur-  mild  and  humane  disposition,  but  inadequate  to 
alons  to  Asia,  he  started  with  T00,000  men  from  defend  his  empire  against  a  conqueror  like 
Biua,  his  capital,  on  an  expedition  to  Europe,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  shortly  after  his  ac- 
paaaed  the  Bosporus  on  a  bridje  built  by  a  cession  commenced  the  attack  on  Persia,  passed 
oamian  Greek,  traversed  Thrace,  crossed  the  the  Hellespont,  defeated  the  first  army  of  Darius 
Danube,  following  the  nomads,  who  had  only  to  in  the  battle  on  the  Granicus  (334) ;  the  king 
retreat,  driving  their  herds  before  them,  and  fill-  himself  at  Issus  (383),  where  his  mother,  wife, 
ingnp  the  welfe  in  their  route,  in  order  to  conquer  sister,  and  children  wore  made  captives,  but 
tbe  invaden,  without  a  battle,  by  famine  aud  treated  with  humanity ;  and,  after  the  conanest 
tibe  hardships  of  an  endless  march  through  their  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  battle  of  Arbela  or 
inhoepitable  oonntrj.  The  greatest  part  of  his  Gaugamela  in  Assyria  (331).  The  great  armies 
amy  wai  ImtirhMi  he  returned,  leaving  the  of  Persia  were  destroyed  or  scattered,  and  Da- 
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rias  fled  from  province  to  province  until  ho  was  His  parents,  distrusting  his  ability  to  pursue  suoh 

overtaken  by  the  Macedonians,  when  he  was  be-  a  career  with  success,  placed  him,  when  14  years 

trayed  and  mortally  wounded  by  the  faithless  of  age,  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment,  in 

satrap  Bessus.    After  having  asked  and  rccciv-  the  hope  that  his  thoughts  might  be  diverted 

ed  a  draught  of  water,  ho  expressed  his  grati-  into  another  channel.    l)arley,liowever,  spent 

tude  to  the  giver,  and  to  Alexander  for  the  hu-  all  his  leisure  hours  in  drawing,  for  which  bis 

mane  treatment  of  his  kindred,  and  expired.  predilection  remained  unaltered^  and  in  which 

DARJEELING,  or  Darjilino,  a  British  sani-  he  made  rapid  improvement.    Having  shown 

tary  station  in  the  territory  of  Sikkim,  lieut.  some  sketches  of  firemen,  fishwomen,  and  other 

governorship  of  Bengal,  situated  near  the  junc-  prominent  types  of  city  life,  to  the  publisher 

tion  of  the  rivers  Ruiyeet  and  Teesta,  at  an  of  the  "  Saturday  Museum,"  he  was  offered  a 

elevation  of  7,400  feet  above  the  sea,  818  m.  N.  handsome  simi  for  them,  and  encouraged  to  rely 

from  Calcutta.    It  has  a  moist  healthy  climate,  wholly  upon  his  pencil  for  support.     For  sev- 

and'  is  surrounded  by  fine  mountain  scenery,  eral  years  he  was  employed  by  large  publish* 

It  was  obtained  from  the  raiah  of  Sikkim  in  ing  houses  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  acquired  a 

1835,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  district  which  was  considerable  reputation  for  the  vigor  and  humor 

enlarged  in  1850  by  the  sequestration  of  adj a-  of  his  designs.    The  series  published  in  the 

cent  tracts,  and  now  comprises  about  300  sq.  m.  "  Library  of  Humorous  American  "Works  ■*  wis 

In  1856  a  company  secured  about  14,000  acres  of  very  popular  in  the  southern  and  western  states, 

land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  European  In  1848  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 

agriculture  settlement  in  this  district.  found   ample  occupation  in   illustrating    the 

DARKE,  a  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Ind.,  "  Sketch  Book  "  "  Kjiickerbocker's  New  York," 

intersected  by  3  lines  of  railroad ;  area,  009  sq.  and  various  other  publications.    He  had  previ- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850,20,274.   The  soil  is  fertile,  and  ously  made  a  series  of  designs  in  outline  from 

the  surface  generally  level,  occupied  partly  by  Judd's  novel  of  "  Margaret,"  without  any  defi- 

prairies  of  no  great  extent,  and  partly  by  forests  nite  intention  of  publishing  them.    The  commit* 

of  beech,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  and  sugar  maple,  tee  of  the  American  art  union  having  seen  them, 

In  1850  the  productions  were  590,077  bushels  at  once  gave  him  a  commission  to  illustrate  in 

of  corn,  132,594  of  wheat,  115,095  of  oats,  a  similar  style  Irving's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  for 

11,519  tons  of  hay,  and  390,443  lbs.  of  butter,  distribution  among  their  subscribers.    These  de- 

Tliero  were  30  churches,  2  newspaper  establish-  signs,  6  in  number,  were  followed  the  succecd- 

ments,  and  7,585  pupils  attending  public  schools,  ing  year  by  another  set  illustrating  the  same 

The  countv  was  organized  in  1809,  and  named  author's  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ;*'  and  the 

in  honor  of  Gen.William  Darke.   Capital,  Green-  two  series  were  recognized,  both  in  the  United 

ville.  States  and  England,  as  among  the  most  credit- 

D  ARKE,  TViLUAM,  an  American  oflScer  in  the  able  productions  of  the  kind  recently  publislied. 

revolutionary  war,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1736,  Offers  were  made  to  the  artist  to  settle  in  Lon- 

removed  in  1740  with  his  parents  to  Jefferson  co.,  don,  which  he  declined.  In  185G  his  illustrations 

Va.,  and  died  there,  Nov.  26, 1801.    At  19  years  of  "  Margaret"  were  published  in  New  York  in 

of  age  he  served  with  the  Virginians  in  the  battle  a  folio  edition,  amply  confirming  the  expectations 

of  Braddock's  defeat  and  afterward  in  the  war  which  had  been  raised  by  the  long  delay  in  their 

of  tlio  revolution.    Uo  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  appearance.  Of  late  years  he  has  given  much  at- 

battlo  of  Gormantown,  and  was  colonel  com-  tention  to  the  preparation  of  vignettes  for  bank 

mandant  of  the  Hampshire  and  Berkeley  regi-  notes,  and  is  now  engaged  in  illustrating  an 

ments  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.    At  St  Clair's  edition  of  Cooper's  works  in  82  vols.,  to  contain 

defeat  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  upward  of  600  designs,   A  largo  copy  in  crayons 

and  made  two  gallant  and  successful  charges  from  one  of  these,  representing  the  death  of 

with  the  bayonet,  in  the  second  of  which  his  Scipio,  in  the  "  Red  Rover,''  was  in  the  exhi- 

youngest  son,  Capt.  Joseph  Darke,  fell  mortally  bition  of  the  American  academy  of  design  in 

wounded  (Nov.  4,  1791).    His  father  paused  1858.   Hisdrawingof  the  massacre  at  Wyoming 

but  a  moment  over  him,  and  rushed  with  re-  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  4  others^ 

doubled  energy  into  the  conflict.    He  was  re-  illustrating  passages  in  American  revolutionary 

peatcdly  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  history,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers, 

and,  as  member  of  the  convention  of  1788,  voted  For  Irviug's  "  Life  of  Washington  "  and  Simms's 

for  the  federal  constitution.  novels  ho  has  also  contributed  many  designs  of 

DARLASTOX,  a  town  and  parish  of  Staf-  this  class  of  subjects.    Among  his  last  works  is 


mines  is  here  converted  into  iron  of  different  in  1858-'9,  in  photographic  form, 
kinds  and  of  superior  quality.     Pop.  of  the        DARLEY,  Geokge,  a  British  author,  bora 

parish  in  1851,  10,590.  in   Dublin  in  1785,  died  in  London  in  1849. 

DARLEY,  Felix  O.  C,  an  American  artist.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in 

born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  23,  1822.    In  1811,  went  to  London  in  1825,  and  became  at- 

bovhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for  art  tached  to  the  "Literary  Gazette '' and  **Athe- 

and  an  inclination  to  make  it  his  profession.  ua)um"  journals,  in  which  his  criticisms  of  poetry 
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and  the  fine  arts  gave  him  a  favorable  rcpnta-  trict  is  wholly  agricnltnral ;  the  staples  are  corn 
tion  in  the  literary  world.  lie  is  the  author  of  and  cotton,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were 
the  ** Labors  of  idleness,"  "Silvia,"  and  mis-  13,005balesof  cotton,  471,357  bushels  of  Indian 
oellaneons  works  of  a  mingled  philosophical  and  corn,  61,916  of  oats,  and  119,283  of  sweet  pota- 
poetic  character.  He  was  the  editor  of  Moxon's  toes.  There  were  14  grist  and  saw  mills,  3  tan- 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  also  pub-  neries,  1  cotton  factory,  26  churches,  and  620 
lished  an  edition  of  Euclid,  and  other  mathe-  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  district  is 
matical  works.  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 

DARLING,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  railroad.    It  was  settled  by  Virginians  in  1750. 

central  Australia.    It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  DARLINGTON,    a  municipal  borougb  and 

several  small  streams  in  the  province  of  New  market  town   of    Durham,  England,  on  the 

Bonth  Wales,  and  during  an  irregular  course  Skerne,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Durham,  and  235  m.  by 

through  a  barren  country,  receives  the  river  the  great  northern  railway  N.  N.  W.  of  London ; 

Began  from  the  S.  E.    Its  waters  are  salt  for  a  pop.  in  1851, 11,228.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of 

great  distance  above  its  mouth.    It  empties  into  a  square,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  mar- 

Siirniy  river.  ket  place,  from  which  radiate  several  streets  lo- 

DARUNG,  Grace,  an  English  girl,  celebrat-  cally  called  gates.  It  is  genendly  well  built, 
ed  for  her  heroic  conduct  in  rescuing  9  persons  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  founded  in  1160, 
firom  a  shipwreck,  born  Nov.  24,  1815,  at  Bam-  two  other  churches,  a  number  of  chapels,  a 
borough,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  died  free  grammar  school,  an  academy  founded  by 
Oct.  20, 1842.  Her  father  was  keeper  of  the  the  society  of  Friends,  a  national  school,  a 
Longstone  lighthouse,  on  one  of  the  most  ex-  town  hall,  a  central  hall,  several  alms  houses, 
posed  of  the  Fame  islands.  On  the  night  of  a  dispensary,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  public  li- 
Bept.  6, 1838,  the  Forfarshire  steamer,  proceed-  brary,  gas  works,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
ing  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  was  wrecked  upon  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  carding  and 
one  of  the  crags  of  the  Fame  group,  with  53  spinning  of  wool,  flax  spinning,  and  the  mann- 
persons  on  board,  of  whom  38  perished,  includ-  facture  of  carpets,  brass,  and  iron.  There  is  an 
ing  the  captain  and  his  wife.  On  the  morning  extensive  market  for  sheep  and  cattle  every 
of  the  7th  the  survivors  were  discovered  by  fortnight.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff 
Grace  dinging  to  the  rocks  and  remnants  of  the  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  gives 
TeBAel,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  washed  the  title  of  earl  to  the  auko  of  Cleaveland. 
off  by  the  returning  tide.  Grace,  with  the  as-  DARLINGTON,  William,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
instance,  but  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  American  botanist  and  politician,  bom  of  Qua- 
parents,  who  considered  the  undertaking  des-  ker  parents  in  Birmingham,  Chester  co.,  Penn., 
perate  and  hopeless,  immediately  launched  a  April  28,  1782.  His  early  education  was  limit- 
boat  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  9  of  them,  and  6  ed  to  that  of  a  common  country  school,  and  his 
escaped  by  other  means.  Presents  and  demon-  youth  was  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  until 
strations  of  admiration  were  showered  upon  her  at  the  age  of  18  he  commenced  the  study  of 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  and  a  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Vaughan,  in  Wilmington, 
public  subscription  to  the  amount  of  £700  was  Del.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
raised  in  her  favor.  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1804,  and  after 

DARLING   RANGE,    a   chain  of  granite  passing  2  years  at  his  father's  house,  devoted 

monntains  in  western  Austrdia,  running  par-  to  the  study  of  languages  and  botany,  but  gain- 

alkl  with  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  250  m.  ing  little  practice,  he  went  to  Calcutta  as  sur- 

The  highest  summit  has  an  elevation  of  2,000  geon  on  a  merchant  ship.    A  sketch  of  his  voy- 

feet.    The  forests  with  which  these  mountains  age,  in  the  form  of  10  "  Letters  from  Calcutta," 

are  clad  contain  sandal  wood.  was  afterward  published  in  the  *^  Analectic  Ma- 

D ARLINGTON,  a  N.  E.  district  of  S.  C,  In  gazine."  He  returned  from  India  in  1807,  mar- 
tihe  alluvial  region  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  E.  ried,  and  for  several  years  practised  medicine 
by  the  Great  Pedee,  S.  W.  by  Lynch's  creek,  successfully  at  West  Chester.  Here  he  soon 
and  N.  W.  by  Cedar  creek ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  entered  into  politics,  and  during  the  agitation 
pop.  in  I860,  16,830.  of  whom  10,041  were  which  preceded  the  war  of  1812  his  pen  was 
daves.  Its  river  lands  are  of  great  fertility,  actively  employed  in  defending  the  policy  of  Mr. 
The  uplands  are  inferior,  but  occasionally  well  Madison.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he 
timbered.  Large  reclamations  from  the  swamp  aided  in  raising  an  armed  corps  in  his  neighbor- 
borders  of  the  Pedee,  Lynches,  and  Black  river,  hood,  and  after  the  sack  of  Washington  in  1814 
bave  yielded  vast  bodies  of  the  rich  swamp  was  chosen  major  of  a  volunteer  regiment,  and 
lands  to  the  hands  of  cultivation.  The  face  of  elected  by  the  democratic  party  to  the  14th  and 
ibe  country  is  nndulatory,  sometimes  rising  into  afterward  to  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  congresses,  where 
bills  of  800  feet.  It  has  no  mountains.  The  he  gained  reputation  less  as  a  debater  than  as  a 
district  is  well  watered.  The  Pedee  is  navigable  useful  committee  man.  He  took  an  active  in- 
by  steamers  its  whole  length,  and  Lynches  for  terest  in  the  affairs  of  West  Chester,  and  found- 


gaoli  dw.,  and  about  1,600  inhabitants.    The  dis-    plants  growing  around  West  Chester.  This  was 


k. 
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pnlilished  in  18*26  under  the  title  of  Floruln  Ce^  become  natnnJized ;  the  other  is  an  adTentitiooi 

triea^  and  was  afterward  merped  in  a  larger  and  weed. 

more  valuable  work,  the  Flora  Ctitrioi,  pub-  D ARXLEY,  Hen"bt  STrAKT,  lord,  the  2d  hns- 

liiihedin  1S37.  and  rewritten  and  repjublislied  in  band  of  Marj.  queen  of  Scots,  lorn  in  £ns;Iand 

1&53,  containing  a  complete  description  and  clas-  in  1540,  klllci  near  Edinburgh.  Feb.  9. 1507.  Ha 

Eincation  of  evcrv  plant  known  to  exist  in  the  was  tlie  son  of  the  exiled  earl  of  Lennox  by 

county.    In  If  43  he  edited  the  correspondence  Margaret  I^o'jglas.  daaghter  of  the  earl  of  An- 

of  his' friend  tlie  late  Dr.  William  Baldwin,  and  gus  hr  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV. 

accompanied  it  with  a  memoir,  the  whole  ap-  and  sister  of  Henrv  VIII.,  and  was  therefore 

pearingunderthetitleofi?€:?J7yi<T-5aW''"i/.iV7ri<r.  cousin  germ  an  of  Queen  Mary,  and  a  cousin 

in  1S53  the  name  of  Ijarllngtonia  OtU/vrnica  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    On  his  father's  side  be 

was  given  in  his  honor  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Scotland. 

York,  to  a  new  an«l  remarkable  variety  of  pitch-  When  Mary  announced  her  intention  of  con- 

er  plant  found  in  California.  tractir-j  a  second  marriage,  Damley,  who  po«- 

DARMSTADT.  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  se-^sed  a  Land«>me  person  and  was  skilled  in 
of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  went 
name  (pop.  54, SCO},  in  the  jirovinco  of  Star-  to  Scotland  to  urge  his  suit,  and  was  accepted 
kenburg.  situated  on  the  small  rivvr  I'arm,  His  marriage  with  Mary  took  place  at  Holyrood 
16  m.  by  railway  from  Frankfurt-on- the- Main,  house.  July  20,  1565,  on  which  occasion  &b« 
and  30  m.  X.  from  Mannheim  and  IlcidelUrg:  proclaimed  him  king,  and  promised  to  indooe 
pop.  27,200,  mostly  Protestants.  Tlxe  Lew  part  the  Scottish  parliament  to  grant  him  a  crown 
of  the  town  contains  beautiful  streets  and  matrimoriial.  He  repaid  her  kindness  by  peto- 
squarei:,  and  f.ne  j>leasure  grounds.  T!;e  re-  lance  and  ins'~!eni.-e.  and  open  profligacy  and  in- 
markable  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  (with  a  fidelity:  and  !::*ally  alienated  her  Sections  bj 
library  of  300, 00' J  vols.),  the  chancery,  the  diet  his  pariicipfi:i*«n  in  the  murder  of  her  secr^ 
house,  the  stable  of  the  grand  duke,  the  mint,  tary,  the  Italirir.  singer,  Rizzio.  A  few  daysaf- 
the  Catholic  church,  and  the  theatre  of  the  terward  he  l^ad  the  meanness  to  denounce  Lii 
court.  There  are  galleries  of  pictures,  of  stai-  C'-nfedcrates  in  tl;:sact,  and  aided  Mary  in  drir- 
nary  and  coins,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  ing  them  from  the  kingvlom.  Ue  might  even 
2  colleges,  a  gymnasium,  various  schools,  a  after  this  }iavebe«;-ome  reconciled  with  the  queen, 
botanic  garden,  a  military  academy^  an  exten-  but  his  vices  and  fellies  continually  widened  tha 
sive  armory,  and  many  scientific  and  artistic  breach  between  the::i.  In  Jan.  1567.  while  it 
societies.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  Glasgiipw.  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  small  pox, 
are  2  for  the  benefit  of  poor  young  girls,  for  and  during  Lis  convalescence  was  removed  to  a 
orphans  and  widows,  and  a  deaconess  institute  s«.ilit,iry  !:ouse  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  near 
established  in  1S57.  The  manufacturing  inter-  Edinburgh,  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  taken 
est  is  limited  to  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  car-  t<)  IIolvrL**  hL  he  misrht  communicate  his  disesae 
pets,  wax  candles,  musical,  surgical,  and  mathe-  to  the  young  prince,  then  a  few  months  o!d- 
matical  instrument*,  colored  paper,  starch,  and  The  -lueen  visited  him  here  several  times,  and 
coaches.  Darmstadt,  which  contained  toward  seemed  t.^  ma:::: est  sorv.e  tenderness  for  him. 
the  close  of  last  century  only  about  7.000  On  t':e  ni::h:  of  Feb.  9  the  house  wasblownnp 
inhabitaLt*.  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  growth  with  guiip-jwder,  and  the  dead  Knlies  of  Dam- 
to  the  grand  duke  l.o\ii<  I.,  wliose  statue  adorns  ley  and  his  servant  were  found  lying  uninjured 
the  Luiscnphitz,  The  ThoiUr^thiU  has  contain-  near  t:.e  ruins.  The  earl  of  Both  well  was  tba 
ed  since  1S52  statues  of  Philip  the  Generous  chief  actor  in  this  tragi*«]y,  and  it  has  long  been 
and  George  I.  A  bank  of  commerce  and  indus-  a  mLH:»t  p-'int  whet-.er  the  ijueen  was  privy  to  it 
try  was  e-tabli-hed  in  1S54,  and  the  bank  for  DARTER,  a  bird  of  the  order  «injvr«,  family 
southern  ijtTm:iiiy  (Zittclbank)  in  1850.  Public  pehririi'lr^  and  genus  ph'tui  (Linn.>.  The  biu 
conventions  have  been  often  held  in  Darmstadt,  in  this  ger.us  is  l«.»nger  than  the  head,  straight; 
and  a  ZoU  conarcss  in  1854.  The  principal  and  very  slender,  with  sides  much  compre^ed 
journal  is  the  iJarm^tadUr  Z*:ituwj.  Liebig,  to  the  acute  tip.  a:.d  the  lateral  margins  finely 
Die  cheini'^t,  was  born  in  this  town.  Serrated:  the  n'»s:rils  are  sciircely  visible:  tha 

DARNEL  </t/tj/w /#<:rtf;t /if,  Linn.),  the  ray  or  wings  are  long,  the  21  and  3d  primaries  tha 

rye  grass,  has  been  recommended  t'l  be  sown  longest ;  the  tail  is  L-ng.  c»f  12  ftrathers  and 

among  other  grasses  on  poor  cold  ^^Mls,  and  is  broad  toward  the  end,  which  is  rounded;  tba 

spoken  of  as  a  pretty  good  pasture  ^t^l^^s.     Sir  tarsi  are  short  a::d  strong;  the  toes  long,  united 

Humphry  Davy  ha«  shown  that  in  1."'a»  parts  30  by  a  broad  web.  with  short.  shiU-p,  and  curved 

are  nutritive  matter,  whirh  is  ratlierm«i.'e  than  claw«.     Four  sjK:c:es  are  des<*ril»ed  by  Gray: 

the  foxtail  <Vi^/f^*rvr?/^7)raf<n*i>;  contains.  The  P,  anhiu'ji  iLinn.i,  in  the  s*.inthern  states  of 

Z.  UmuUntum,  or  bearded  darnel,  is  a  noxious  yortli  Amor:c:i:  P.   vidiry^guUr  (Gmel.),  in 

weed,  and  even  poisonous  qualities  are  attrib-  Asia:  P.co\'jiK*i^  (Looah',  in  Africa:  and  P. 

uted  to  the  accidental  use  of  its  seeds  occurring  Xo^it  Ilo'-.^tidia:  ^Goul»I  >,  in  Australia.  They  are 

among  other  grain.     This,  the  only  poison-ius  poculiartowann  climates,  where  they  live  in  »0- 

grass  known,  is  distinguished  by  its  tw«>-iided  cietyon  fresli-w.it or  rivers  and  lakes.     The  fixvfc 

spikes  and  one-valved  glumes.    Neither  is  indi-  named  sj^ecio*,  tl.e  anliinga,  or  snake  bird,  or 

genous  in  America ;  the  former  from  Europe  has  black- bellied  darter,  may  be  takea  «•  tlia  typs  of 
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the  genus.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  about  Scinches  yerj  light  on  tho  water  when  not  afraid,  bnt 
long,  the  length  to  end  of  tail  86  inches,  extent  sinking  all  but  the  head  and  neck  on  the  ap- 
of  wings  44  inches,  tail  11 J  inches,  tarsns  only  1^  proach  of  an  enemy ;  when  swimming  in  the  lat- 
Inches ;  weight  ^i  lbs.  The  head  is  small,  tlie  tor  manner,  tho  sinuous  motions  of  the  head  and 
nedc  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  body  elon-  neck  resemble  the  movements  of  asniJce,  whence 
«ted ;  at  the  ^se  of  tho  upper  mandible,  around  tho  common  name  of  snake  bird.  After  secur- 
tbe  eye,  and  on  the  throat,  the  skin  is  bare,  and  ing  a  fish,  the  bird  comes  to  the  surface,  throws 
at  the  latter  part  dilated  as  in  the  cormorant,  it  into  tho  air  if  not  too  large,  and  swallows  it 
llie  plumage  of  tho  head,  neck,  and  body  is  close  whole,  head  first.  Its  food  consists  of  various 
and  silky,  with  oblong  rounded  feathers ;  from  small  fishes,  crawfish,  shrimps,  young  reptiles, 
near  the  eye  to  half  down  tho  neck  on  each  side  aquatic  insects,  eggs  of  frogs,  young  leeches, 
is  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  loose  feathers ;  the  &c.,  and  in  confinement  even  boiled  maize.  The 
aotwulors  are  elongated,  pointed,  compact,  and  quantity  of  fish  they  will  consume  is  enormous ; 
8ti£  The  upper  mandible  is  olive,  the  lower  but  like  other  flesh  and  fish  eating  birds,  they 
veUow,  with  greenish  tips;  around  the  eye  green-  can  remain  several  days  without  food  with  im- 
vOl,  sac  on  Uiroat  orange,  iris  bright  carmine ;  punity.  Tho  flesh  is  tough,  oily,  and  unfit  for 
the  general  color  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  food,  except  Uie  smoU  pectors^s  of  the  female. 
|^08$y  dark  green,  and  of  the  scapulars,  wings.  They  are  gregarious  in  the  winter,  fishing  en- 
■nd  tail,  bluish  black ;  the  long  neck  feathers  tirely  by  day,  and  fond  of  returning  nighUy  to 
are  purplish  white  or  lilac ;  at  the  lower  part  the  same  roosting  places,  which  are  always  over 
of  the  neck  behind  are  numerous  oblong  small  water ;  tlicy  are  not  very  shy  in  tiieir  favorite 
white  spots,  forming  2  broad  bands  as  they  ex-  haunts,  where  they  are  seldom  molested.  Their 
tend  badcwa^ ;  similar  rows  of  white  spots  flight  is  swift,  well  sustained,  and  often  at  an 
are  seen  on  the  smaller  wing  coverts ;  tho  first  immense  height,  where  they  sail  about  in  grace- 
row  of  small,  and  the  secondary  coverts,  are  ful  curves,  especially  in  itie  love  season ;  on 
white ;  the  tail  is  tipped  with  a  band  of  brown-  land  they  walk  and  run  well,  much  better  than 
idi  red,  fading  into  white.  In  the  female,  the  cormorant,  holding  tho  toil  up,  and  darting 
which  is  smaller,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  head  about  continually,  distending  tlie  pouch, 
the  hind  neck  are  dull  greenish  bro\vn,  and  the  and  uttering  rough  guttural  sounds.  As  a  diver 
five  part  of  the  neck  pale  reddbh  brown  with  it  is  unsurpassed  by  fresh-water  birds,  disap- 
a  grayish  tinge,  extending  over  the  breast  and  pcaring  with  the  utmost  quickness,  and  swim- 
ending  abruptly  in  a  reddish  chestnut  band ;  ming  beneath  the  surface  for  a  long  distance  by 
otherwise  the  colors  are  as  in  tlie  male,  except  means  of  the  feet,  the  wings  partially  spread  and 
that  the  spots  are  less  distinct,  and  that  the  fore  the  toil  expanded.  Asleep,  they  stand  with  the 
part  of  the  back  has  a  brownish  tint.  In  ap-  body  nearly  erect,  with«the  head  under  the 
pearance  and  habits  tho  darter  resembles  the  scapulars.  In  East  Florida  they  breed  toward  tho 
oormorant,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the  end  of  February,  in  Louisiana  in  April  or  May, 
lbet|  wings,  and  tail ;  the  bill  is  like  that  of  the  and  in  South  Carolina  in  June ;  Audubon  sup- 
heron,  as  also  is  the  neck,  which  forms  the  some  poses  the  same  birds  may  breed  twice  a  year  in 
lodden  curvature  between  the  7th  and  8th  ver-  widely  separated  localities.  The  nest  is  made  of 
tehrsB.  According  to  Audubon,  there  are  no  sticks,  is  flattened  in  form,  generally  in  tall  wa- 
ex^mal  nostrils  in  the  adult,  though  they  are  ter-surroundod  cypresses ;  the  eggs  are  3  or  ^ 
fiAd  of  small  size  in  the  young.  This  bird  is  2^  inches  long,  of  a  light  blue  color,  covered 
a  constant  resident  in  Florida,  and  tlie  lower  with  a  whitish  chalky  substance.  They  attain 
parte  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia;  in  their  full  plumoge  during  the  first  year,  and  re- 
the  epxing  they  go  as  far  up  as  North  Carolina,  tain  it  through  life.  When  wounded,  the  sharp 
breeoing  along  £e  coast ;  in  these  various  local-  bill  is  rather  a  formidable  weapon  of  defence. 
Ittea  it  goes  by  the  names  of  water  crow,  Gre-  According  to  Audubon,  the  quills  and  tail  feath- 
eian  lady,  and  cormorant.  They  arrive  in  tho  ers,  as  in  the  cormorant,  have  the  shaft  hollow, 
Oiurolinas  from  March  to  April,  and  remain  until  even  to  tho  tip,  with  transparent  walls  of  the 
STorember,  preferring  rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons  same  nature  as  the  barrel,  which  last  is  the 
In  the  interior,  in  low  situations  and  secluded  same  as  in  other  birds. 
note;  though  sometimes  seen  near  the  sea,  DARTFORD,  a  market  town  of  Kent,  £ng- 
tn^  are  not  known  to  fish  in  salt  water ;  they  land,  on  the  Daren t,  17  m.  by  the  North  Kent 
do  not  like  rapid  streams  or  clear  water,  but  de-  railway  S.  £.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  5,763.  It 
Bgjfat  in  the  slimy  and  stagnant  pools  of  inac-  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  a  ford  in  the  river,  from 
eeMble  morasses,  where  a  few  large  and  naked  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  consists  cliiefly  of 
trees  in  the  centre  afford  good  stands  for  taking  one  wide  street  on  the  Dover  road.  It  has  a 
their  prey  or  observing  an  enemy.  From  tho  large  ancient  church,  a  number  of  chapels,  sov- 
character  of  tho  water  they  prefer,  which  would  erd  schools,  an  alms  house,  the  ruins  of  a  nun- 
prevent  their  seeing  a  fish  beneath  its  surface,  nery  founded  in  1371,  a  large  ironfoundery  and 
they  do  not  dive  from  an  eminence  or  on  the  machine  shop,  grain,  oil,  powder,  paper,  and 
wing,  like  the  fish  hawk  and  king-fisher,  but  cotton  mills,  calico  and  silk  printing  works,  and 
drop  silently  firom  the  trees  into  the  water,  gas  works.  The  first  mill  for  rolling  and  slit- 
gidmming  about  and  diving  from  the  surface  like  ting  iron  established  in  England  was  in  the 
the  oormorant.    They  are  ezceUont  swimmers,  neighborhood  of  this  town.    Theriyei          I- 
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•  ^ble  from  this  point  to  its  jnnction  wiUi  the  with  gas.  Many  of  the  houses  are  very  old, 
Thames.  Dartford  is  noted  in  history  as  the  and  display  some  fine  specimens  of  wood-carr* 
residence  of  Wat  Tyler.  ing.    The  town  contains  8  churches,  several 

DARTMOOR)  a  desolate  tract  of  land  in  Dev-    chapels,  schools,  and  alms  houses,  a  market 
onshire,  England,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  about  place,  and  remains  of  a  castle  supposed  to  be 
22  m.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  14  m.,  at  an  elevation  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.    The  harbor,  which 
of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea ;  area  estimated  at  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
about  150,000  acres.    The  surface  is  alternately  fort  and  battery  of  St.  Petrox  and  the  old 
swamp  and  barrens,  producing  a  coarse  grass  on  castle,  is  safe,  convenient,  and  large  enough  to 
which  cattle  and  sheep  find  a  subsistence  during  accommodate  500  ships.    A  great  many  vefl- 
the  summer  months.  Numerous  hills  of  granite,  sels  belonging  to  this  port  were  formerly  en* 
called  tors,  break  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  gaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  but  this 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Yes  tor  being  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined.    Ship 
2,050  feet,  and  Cawsond  Beacon  hill  1,792  feet  building,  rope  making,  and  paper  making  are 
above  the  surrounding  level.    Of  these  tors,  150  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  there  is  an  exp<»i 
are  enumerated  in  Carrington's  poem  on  Dart-  trade  in  woollen  goods,  cider,  and  barley,  ia 
moor.    In  the  centre  of  the  moor  is  on  exten-  exchange  for  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  fruit ;  and  slate 
sive  swamp,  in  which  the  rivers  Dart,  Teign,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  the  neighborhood. 
Taw,  Erme,  Tealm,  and  50  smaller  streams.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
take  their  rise.    The  climate  is  at  all  times  cold  the  port,  Dec.  81,  1856,  was  898,  tonnage  84^- 
and  moist.    Storms  from  the  Atlantic  sweep  987 ;  number  of  vessels  entered  during  tl^  year 
over  the  moor,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  757,  tonnage  89,969 ;  number  of  vessels  cleared 
more  desolate  spot  during  winter.    A  few  scat-  891,  tonnage  19,026.    During  the,  civil  wars  the 
tered  hamlets,  occupied  by  quorrymen,  con-  town  was  twice  captured,  once  by  the  royalists^ 
tain  the  only  population.    Dartmoor  is  chiefly  and  once  by  the  parliamentarians.    It  retoms 
noted  as  the  site  of  a  prison,  built  in  1809,  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  gives 
at  a  cost  of  £127,000,  for  the  custody  of  French  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Legge  family.    It  is  (Hit 
prisoners  of  war.    At  one  time  it  contained  of  the  quarantine  ports  of  the  channel. 
10,000  inmates.   On  the  breaking  out  of  hostil-        DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  learn- 
ities  with  the  United  States  in  1812,  2,500  im-  ing  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  which  received  its  char- 
pressed  sailors,  claiming  to  be  American  citi-  tcr  in  1769,  and  went  into  operation  in  the  fol- 
zens,  and  refusing  to  serve  in  the  British  navy  lowing  year  under  the  presidency  of  Eleazer 
against  their  country,  were  imprisoned  in  Dart-  Wheelock,  D.D.    It  grew  out  of  an  earlier 
moor,  whore  most  of  them  were  kept  till  the  school  established  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock  in 
end  of  tlie  war.    Accounts  of  the  harshness  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  designed  for  the  edacation 
their  treatment  reached  the  United  States,  and  of  Indian  children.    The  idea  of  this  school 
created  much  feeling.    This  was  especially  the  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  success  in 
case  on  an  occasion  when  the  guard  fired  upon  educating  a  young  Mohegan  Indian,  Samson 
the   prisoners.     Explanations,  however,  have  Occom,  who  became  a  remarkable  preacher. 
shown  that  the  occurrence  was  the  result  of  a  Other  pupils  from  the  Delaware  tribe  were  af- 
mistake.    The  Dartmoor  prison  enclosures  oc-  terward  received,  and  tlie  school  became  an 
cupy  an  area  of  30  acres,  encircled  by  a  double  object  of  public  attention  and  interest.     In 
line  of  lofty  walls.    In  1850  the  prison  was  fitted  1754,  a  farmer  named  Joshua  Moor  ga^  a 
for  the  reception  of  convicts.  Experiments  made  house  and  two  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
in  cultivating  tbe  moor  by  the  labor  of  the  con-  the  institution,  which  was  from  this  time  known 
victs  have  proved  satisfactory.    Over  100  acres  as  Moor's  Indian  charity  school.    Occom,  ao- 
around  the  prison  are  now  under  crop.    About  companied  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  vis- 
one-liolf  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  ited  England  to  collect  funds;  a  sum  of  about 
institution  is  repaid  by  the  industrial  employ-  £lO,OOOwassubscribed,  and  aboardof  trastees 
ments  of  the  inmates. — Dartmoor  offers  con-  was  there  organized,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouthi 
fiiderable  attraction  to  the  tourist  and  naturalist,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  made  president 
Druidical  remains  may  be  traced.    The  greater  The  school  was  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  na- 
part  of  the  tract  was  afforested  under  the  name  tive  tribes  that  Dr.  Wheelock  determined  to 
of  Dartmoor  forest  by  Kiug  John.    Under  Ed-  transfer  it  to  some  place  nearer  to  tlicm.    Many 
ward  I II.  it  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  proffers  of  situations  were  extended  to  him,  but 

DARTMOUTH,  a  municipal  and  parliament-  ho  selected  the  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Con* 

ary  borough,  seaport,  and  market  town  of  Devon-  necticut  river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 

ahiro,  England,  on  the  W.  shore  of  a  bay  fonned  of  New  Hampshire,  and  grants  of  about  44,000 

by  the  Dart  at  its  entrance  into  the  English  acres  of  land  were  made  to  hinou    The  institn- 

channel,  32  m.  S.  W.  of  Exeter ;  pop.  in  1851,  tion  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Wentworth  under 

4,508.    It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  is  the  name  of  a  college,  with  all  the  privilcyres 

60  steep  that  the  base  of  the  houses  in  the  up-  and  immunities  of  any  university  within  the 

per  street  is  but  little  below  the  chimney  pots  British  realm ;   and  the  name  of  Lord  Dari- 

of  those  in  the  street  below.  The  ascent  is  facil-  mouth  was  adopted  for  it.    Moor's  school  soon 

itated  by  fiights  of  steps.    The  thoroughfares  afterward  obtained  an  independant  charter,  and 

are  dirty,  irregular,  and  narrow,  but  ore  lighted  still  remains  as  an  academical  or  preparatoiy 
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department  In  1770  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  been  elected  by  the  old  board  in  1816,  and  re- 
ftmily  and  school,  consisting  of  18  whites  and  6  tained  the  office  till  his  death  in  1820.  He  was 
bidians,  from  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness  of  Han-  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
over,  where  the  whole  colony  lived  in  log  huts.  Dana,  who,  after  one  year,  was  succeeded  by 
In  1771  the  first  class  of  4  students  was  gradu-  Bennet  Tyler^  D.D. ;  upon  whose  resignation 
ated.  President  Wheelock  retained  his  office  till  in  1828,  Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  the  present  incum- 
his  death  in  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  bent,  received  the  appointment.  The  college 
John  Wheelock,  who  in  1782  was  sent  by  the  comprises  also  a  medical  school,  and  the  Chand- 
trofltees  to  Europe  to  promote  the  interests  of  ler  scientific  school,  the  latter  of  which  went 
the  college;  and  through  introductions  by  Gen.  into  operation  in  1852,  being  founded  by  a  do- 
Washington,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  nation  of  $50,000  from  Abiel  Chandler,  to  give 
he  obtained  considerable  sums  of  money,  philo-  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of 
flophical  instruments,  and  other  valuable  dona-  life,  as  mechanics,  engineering,  architecture, 
tiona.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  drawing,  and  the  modem  languages.  In  1858-^9 
donors.  He  returned  in  1784,  and  after  a  pres-  there  were  50  students  in  the  medical  school, 
Idency  of  86  years,  was  removed  from  the  of-  and  44  in  the  scientific.  The  faculty  of  the 
floe  by  the  trustees  in  1815.  This  act,  which  college  consists  of  the  president  and  16  profes- 
was  oecasione<l  chiefly  by  a  local  religious  con-  sors.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  4,365, 
troversy,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  legislature  of  and  the  present  number  of  undergraduates 
the  state;  that  body  claimed  the  right  to  amend  (1859)  is  260.  The  different  libraries  connect- 
a  ciiarter  of  which  it  was  the  guardian,  and  in  ed  with  the  college  have  an  aggregate  of  about 
1816  passed  acts  creating  a  new  corporation  in  34,000  volumes.  An  astronomical  observatory, 
whicn  the  property  was  vested,  and  changing  of  excellent  design  and  furniture,  has  lately 
the  title  of  the  college  to  Dartmouth  university,  been  erected  through  the  nmnificenco  of  George 
The  old  trustees  began  a  suit  for  the  recovery  C.  Shattuck. 

of  the  college  property,  which  was  decided  DARU,  Pierre  Antoinb  Noel  Bruno, 
against  them  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  count,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  bom  at 
It  was  carried  by  appeal  before  Chief  Justice  Montpellier,  Jan.  12,  1767,  died  near  Meulan, 
llushall  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Sept.  6,  1829.  lie  studied  with  excellent  sue- 
States,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  cess  under  the  Oratorians  of  Tournon,  devoted 
tiie  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  chartered  himself  to  literature,  producing  poems  and 
property  fully  established.  It  was  by  his  elab-  translations,  most  of  which  remain  unpublished, 
orate  argument  in  behalf  of  the  plaintifii)  in  this  and  from  1784  to  1701  was  commissary  of  war. 
case  that  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  age  of  35,  took  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  he 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  in  served  as  ordnance  commissary  in  the  army  of 
the  country.  "  He  opened  his  cause,"  says  Mr.  Brittany,  but  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  dur- 
Ticknor,  **  with  perfect  simplicity  in  the  gene-  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  recovered  his  liberty  on 
ral  statement  of  its  facts,  and  then  went  on  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  in  1796  entered  into  the 
unfold  the  topics  of  his  argument  in  a  lucid  or-  ministry  of  war  under  Petiet,  soon  after  became 
der,  which  made  every  position  sustain  every  chief  commissary,  and  during  this  period  pur- 
other.  The  logic  and  the  law  were  rendered  sued  his  literary  studies,  publishing  in  1797  a 
irresistible.  As  he  advanced,  his  heart  warmed  translation  of  Horace.  After  the  return  of  Na- 
to  the  subject  and  the  occasion.  Thoughts  and  poleon  from  Egypt,  he  was  nominated  inspector 
feelings  that  had  grown  old  with  his  best  alfec-  of  the  troops  and  secretary  of  the  ministry  of 
tions  rose  unbidden  to  his  lips.  He  remember-  war,  was  elected  tribune  in  1802,  and  under  the 
ed  that  the  institution  he  was  defending  was  the  empire  in  1805  and  1806  became  counsellor  of 
one  where  his  own  youth  had  been  nurtured ;  state,  superintendent-general  of  the  house  of 
and  the  moral  tenderness  and  beauty  this  gave  Napoleon,  superintendent-general  of  the  grand 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  re-  anny,  and  member  of  the  French  academy.  He 
Bgions  sensibility  it  imparted  to  his  urgent  ap-  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  treaties 
peals  and  demands  for  the  stern  fulfilment  of  of  Marengo,  Presburg,  and  Tilsit,  was  then  sent 
what  law  and  justice  required,  wrought  up  the  as  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  bat- 
whole  audience  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  ex-  ties  of  EckmtXhl  and  Wagram  joined  the  empe- 
eitement.''  AVebster  was  associated  in  this  case  ror  at  Ratisbon,  followed  him  to  Vienna,  and 
with  Jeremiah  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  was  there  appointed  to  execute  the  treaty  q( 
opposed  to  John  Holmes  of  Maine,  William  Vienna  and  to  administer  the  Austrian  states. 
Knkney,  and  William  Wirt.  The  question  ex-  Ho  opposed  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  by  mar- 
ched also  a  violent  con  troversy  in  the  local  news-  riage  with  any  of  the  roy cl  families  of  Europe, 
papers.  Wheelock  was  raised  to  the  presidency  maintaining  that  his  throne  was  founded  on  dif- 
of  the  university  by  the  new  board,  in  Feb.  ferent  principles  from  theirs.  In  1811,  as  min- 
181T,  bat  died  within  two  months,  and  was  sue-  ister  of  state,  the  whole  administration  of  the 
eeeded  by  William  Allen,  D.D.,  who  retained  empire  rested  upon  him ;  and  in  the  next  year 
the  office  till  the  decision  of  the  cflestlon  in  he  strongly  opposed  the  Russian  campaign,  in 
iSlTor  of  the  college  by  the  supreme  court,  in  which  as  superintendent-general  of  the  army  he 
1819.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  was  the  successor  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  courage  and 
of  Tllieelook  as  president  of  the  college,  having  talent.    He  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  adher- 
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ence  to  tho  reestablished  Bonrbons,  and  was  thesearethe'^Yoya^of  a  Naturalist  ;^*^Joar- 

among  the  first  wlio  rallied  about  Napoleon  nal  of  Researches  into  the  Geology  and  Natnral 

when  he  reappeared  from  Elba.    Retiring  from  History  of  the  various  Countries  visited  by  EL 

public  life  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com-  M.  S.  Beagle ;"  "  Geological  Observations  on 

Eoscd  at  Bourges  and  on  his  estate  near  ^Nfeulan  South  America;'*  numerous  papers  on  the  ialands 

13  HUtoire  de  VinUe  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1819 ;  3d  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  published  in  the 

ed.,  1827),  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  inter-  "Proceedings  of  tlie  Geological  Society;"  and  a 

csting  works  on  the  subject;  and  in  1819  was  "Monograph  of  the  Family  Cirripedia,'*  a  work 

recalled  from  exile,  entered  tho  chamber  of  of  extraordinary  scientific  ability,  published  by 

peers,  took  liis  place  on  tho  left,  and  until  his  the  Ray  society,  and  distributed  to  their  mem* 

death  was  an  eloquent  opponent  of  tho  reaction-  bers  in  1851-53. 

ary  tendencies  of  the  government.    He  was  as        DARWIN,  Erasmus,  an  English  phynologist 

indefatigable  in  literature  as  in  administrative  and  poet,  born  at  Elton,  Kottinffhamshire,  I>M. 

affairs,  and  published  several  elegant  poems  and  12,  1731,  died  at  Derby,  April  18,  1803.    He 

satirical  epistles,  Eloge^  of  Sully,  Volney,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  was  graduated  at  Edin- 

Laplace,  a  Ilistoire  de  Brctagne  (Paris,  182C),  burgh,  and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Lichfield, 

and  reports  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 

Amiens,  the  monetary  system,  public  instruction,  '^  Botanic  Garden,"  a  poem  in  2  books,  the  fint 

tho  rightof  petition,  individual  liberty,  and  the  explaining  the  economy  of  vegetation,  the  2d 

censorship  of  tho  press. — ^Two  of  his  sons,  Napo-  personifying  "  the  loves  of  the  mants."  Gncxnei^ 

LEON  and  Victor  Paul,  were  prominent  in  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders  were  adopted 

French  politics  prior  to  tho  establishment  of  the  to  give  machinery  to  the  poem.    He  next  pob- 

present  empire.  lished  ^'  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  uS^ 

DARWAR,  or  Dharwak,  a  district  of  the  a  curious  physiological  essay.  In  1800  he  pub- 
Bombay  presidency,  British  India,  bounded  N.  lished  "  Phytologia,  or  Philosophy  of  Agncul- 
by  Belgaum,  E.  by  Uie  Nizam's  territory  and  Bel-  ture  and  Gardening ;"  also  "  Letters  on  Fenula 
lary,  S.  by  Mysore,  and  W.  by  North  Canara ;  Education,"  addressed  to  his  danghtem  A 
area,  3,837  sq.  m. ;  pop.  754,885.  Tlie  soil  and  poem,  entitled  the  "Temple  of  Nature,  appeared 
climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  after  his  death  (1803).  Darwin's  writings  bad 
in  1842  the  New  Orleans  species  of  that  plant  a  largo  popularity  in  their  day.  Miss  Seward, 
was  introduced  with  such  success,  that  in  1851  in  1804,  published  his  memoirs, 
nearly  43,000  acres  of  it  were  under  cultivation.  DASII,  N.  Cisterne  de  Coubtirab  di  Saist 
The  cotton  is  shipped  at  Coomta,  frum  which  tho  Mars,  viscountess,  better  known  nnder  the  titla 
principal  marts  are  80  or  100  m.  distant.  Tlie  of  countess,  a  literary  French  woman,  bom  In 
district  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Paris  about  1805,  received  an  excellent  eduea- 
Bejapoor,  and  was  overrun  by  Scviyee  in  1675,  tion,  was  married  at  an  early  age,  and  sabee- 
and  by  HyderAli  in  1777.  It  is  comjirised  in  tho  quently,  owing  to  pecuniary  reverses,  adopted 
region  known  as  the  South  Mahrutta  country,  literature  as  a  profession.  She  has  written 
but  nearly  all  tho  inhabitants  are  Canarese.  It  about  40  novels,  of  which  not  fewer  than  IS 
was  acquired  by  the  British  on  tho  overthrow  appeared  between  1853  and  1867. 
of  the  Peishwa  in  1818. — Darwar,  the  chief  DASHKOFF,  Ekaterixa  Romajtoysa,  a 
t(jwn  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  near  tho  Russian  princess,  bom  in  1744,  died  near  ICos* 
W.  frontier,  70  m.  E.  from  Goa,  and  288  S.  E.  cow,  Jan.  4,  1810.  She  was  the  8d  daogfaUr 
from  Bombay.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  of  Count  Roman  "WoronzofF,  received  a  litemy 
ditch,  and  a  fortress  originally  strong,  but  now  education,  and  was  at  an  early  age  attached  to 
much  decayed.  It  is  the  seat  of  8  government  the  person  of  the  future  empress,  Catharine  IL 
schools,  one  Maliratto,  one  Canarese,  and  one  In  her  16th  year  she  married  Prince  Dashko^ 
English.  It  was  captured  by  Ilyder  Ali  in  1778,  with  whom  she  lived  for  some  time  in  MoeooVi 
and  retaken  by  the  British  and  Mahrattas  in  1 791.  and  then  returned  to  tho  court,  where  her  risler 

DARWEN  OVER,  a  town  of  I^ancashire,  Elizabeth  had  become  the  favorite  of  the  oev 

England;  pop.  in  1851,  11,702.    It  is  laid  out  emperor,  Peter  III.,  while  his  wife  Catharine 

with  little  regularity,  but  is  well  built,  rapidly  was  treated  with  insulting  brutality.     Iodi|S> 

improving,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  abundanco  nant  nt  tho  insolence  of  her  sister,  and  the  nn- 

of  water.    The  principal  branches  of  industry  worthy  situation  of  her  friend,  whose  ambition, 

pursued  here  are  the  cotton  mannfactiires,  paper  passions,  and  love  of  study  were  congeoial  to 

making  and  staining,  silk  weaving,  and  carpet  hers,  she  became,  at  the  age  of  18,  the  ioal  of 

making.  The  cotton  mills,  which  are  the  most  a  conspiracy  which  deprived  Peter  of  his  throsa 

extensive  establishments  of  the  town,  contain  and  life,  and  made  his  German  wife  the  autocni 

3,800  looms  and  63,000  spindles.  of  Russia.   Tho  means  she  employed  to  strength- 

DARWIN,  Charles,  an  English  naturalist,  en  this  conspiracy  were  often  the  opposite  of 

was  engaged  on  board  the  Beagle,  Capt.  Fitzroy,  pure ;  and  at  the  execution,  dressed  in  male  cos- 

in  that  ofhcer's  exploring  expedition,  1832  to  tume  and  mounted  on  horseback,  she  command- 

1836.     On   his   return  lie  published   several  ed  a  body  of  soldiers.    But  the  scanty  rewards 

works,  principally  records  of  liis  experience,  the  empress  bestowed  up(m  her  by  no  means  m* 

and  of    the  geological  and  physiological  re-  swered  the  exjKJctations  of  the  princess ;  her 

sult^  of  his  travels  and  observations.    Among  request  to  receive  the  conmiand  of  the  imperial 
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gnard  was  refhsed,  and  hor  independence  of  pith  yields  a  sort  of  starch  of  nntritive  prop- 

oharacter  and  blantness  of  manners  soon  de-  erties.    Other  species  are  known  to  botanists, 

prived  her  of  the  imperial  friendship  and  favor,  but  this  is  the  most  useful  to  man. 

betired  from  court,  she  devoted  herself  to  study  DATE  PLUM  (diospyros,  Linn.),  better  known 

and  the  sooietj  of  scholars :  and  after  the  death  in  the  western  states  of  this  country  as  the  per- 

of  her  hosband,  she  travelled  through  the  west  simmon.  Like  this,  the  fruit  of  all  the  date  plums 

of  Europe,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  are  small  and  at  first  astringent,  but  sweet  and 

manj  celebrated  men  of  the  age.  Among  others,  edible  when  ripe.    D,  lotus  bears  a  fmit  of  the 

she  Tisited  Voltaire  at  Ferney  in  1771.    On  her  size  of  a  cherry ;  D,  dwcolor  of  the  Philippine 

retom  to  St  Petersburg  in  1782,  she  met  with  islands  produces  a  fine  fruit;  and  D,  Kahi  of 

a  more  fetvorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japan  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apricot,  which 

enmresB,  who  appointed  her  to  the  presidency  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat  by  the  Chinese.    Most 

of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1784  to  that  of  these  plants  are  tropical. 

of  the  new  Russian  academy,  established  upon  DATIbCA,  a  genus  of  plants  related  to  the 

her  proposition  in  imitation  of  the  French  acad-  nettles,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The 

emy.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  elaboration  D,  eannabnia  is  a  large,  coarse,  perennial,  her- 

of  the  great  Russian  dictionary,  which  was  com-  baceous  plaiit,  its  juices  possessing  a  bitter,  tonio 

pleted  according  to  her  plan.    She  also  wrote  property,  and  the  fibres  of  its  st^ks  resembling 

pla^  and  contributions  in  prose  and  verso  for  those  of  hemp.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters 

penodicals,  and  edited  a  monthly  magazine.    Af-  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  and  ore  of  no  partio- 

ter  the  death  of  Catharine  (179C),  she  was  com-  ular  beauty. 

manded  by  her  successor,  Paul,  who  was  no  ad-  DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  8d  cose  in  the 

mirer  of  the  acts  of  his  mother,  to  retire  to  a  i)oor  declension  of  nouns,  expressing  the  state  or  rcla- 

Tillage  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  ^^  where  tion  of  a  thing  to  which  some  other  thing  is 

she  conld  m^itate  on  the  events  of  1762."  attributed  or  conferred.    It  derives  its  name 

Hie  intercession  of  her  friends  finally  released  from  the  passive  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 

her  from  this  exile,  and  she  spent  the  last  years  meaning  *^  to  give,"  and  designates  a  relation 

of  her  life  on  an  estate  near  Moscow.    The  corresponding  to  that  expressed  in  English  by 

^Ifemoirs  of  the  Princess  Daschkaw,  Lady  of  the  prepositions  to  &nd/or.    Thus  in  the  phrase, 

Honor  to  Catharine  II.,  edited  from  the  Originals  "  to  give  peace  to  the  republic,"  the  word  "  re- 

by  ICrs.  Bradford  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840),  public"  would  in  the  classic  languages  be  put  in 

were  written  after  a  manuscript  of  the  princess  the  dative  cose  without  a  preposition. 

which  has  been  destroyed.  DATURA,  a  genus  of  rank,  poisonous,  narco- 

DASYA,  a  beautiful  genus  of  the  red-seeded  tic  plants,  having  showy  flowers,  some  of  which 

marine  algo),  of  which  there  are  several  species  possess  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty.    The  word 

peonliar   to   this   country.    The   pear-suaped  datura  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 

^tores  or  seeds  are  borne  upon  the  smaller  tdtora?^  which  indicates  the  oriental  origin  of 

Inraadies  in  ovate  conceptacles.    D,  elegana  is  the  herb.    The  most  common  is  an  Asiatic  or 

found  upon  the  New  England  coasts.  perhaps  tropical  American  species  known  as 

DATCHET,  a  pleasant  village  of  Bucking-  thorn  apple  (/>.   tatula),  found  about  waste 

hunahire,  England,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  grounds  near  dwellings.  This  is  considered  as  a 

Windsor,  mnch  resorted  to  in  summer  by  anglers  variety  of  D,  stramonium,  whose  blossoms  are 

and  other  pleasure  seekers  ;  pop.  in  1851,  898.  white,  and  growing  near  the  sea-sliores.   The 

It  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Sir  John  Fal-  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  the  stramonium  are 

ftaff^a  adventure  with  the  ^^  merry  wives  of  ofiScinal.  From  the  green  capsules  and  ripe  seeds 

Windsor"  on  Datchet  mead.  an  alkaline  extract  is  obtained,  called  datnria, 

DATE  PALM,  the  phcenix  of  botanists,  the  which  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alco- 

Greek  name  of  the  date,  probably  from  the  hoi  or  water  into  colorless,  shining,  aggregated 

word  Phoenicia,  from  whicn  country  the  best  prisms.    This  is  very  poisonous.    Stramonium 

daleB  were  brought.    It  grows  abundantly  in  produces  delirium,  and  even  maniacal  symptoms. 

ISgJpty  Arabia,   Persia,  and  the  neighboring  The  delirium  is  peculiar,  disposing  to  ridiculous 

ooantnee,  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  exhibitions.    The  dried  leaves,  when  smoked 

the  inhabitants.    P.  dactylifera  is  a  lofty  palm,  like  tobacco,  havd  been  recommended  in  the 

Beaively  any  other  vegetable  enters  so  largely  treatment  of  asthma,  sometimes  with  benefit, 

into  the  naes  of  man.    A  single  date  palm  will  and  the  plant  has  even  acquired  great  reputation. 

beiur  upward  of  1  cwt.,  and  sometimes  between  D,  fastwysa  has  a  polished,  purple  stalk,  large 

%  and  8  cwt,  of  dates  in  a  season.  Camels  are  leaves,  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  rich  purple  color 

ftdnpon  the  abortive  fruit  and  the  ground  date  outside,  pure  satiny  white  within,  of  an  agree- 

•tonea.    From   the  leaves  are   manufactured  able  odor,  sometimes  also  having  semi-double 

ooochea,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  &c. ;  from  blossoms.    The  odor  of  D.    Wrightii  is  also 

the  tmnk,  fences  for  gardens,  and  fuel.    The  pleasant;  its  flowers  are  large,  of  a  creamy  white, 

fibrooa  parts  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  afiford  delicately  tinted  with  violet  as  they  fade.    D, 

thread  to  spin  into  ropes  and  rigging,  and  the  ai^>orea,  now  Brugmansia,  is  one  of  the  greatest 

waip  ia  capable  of  fermentation  tor  beverage,  ornaments  of  gardens;  its  flowers  are  trumpet- 

Eren  the  yonng  shoots  are  used  as  a  delicate  shaped,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  coming  out  of 

▼egetable  res^nbling  asparagus,  and  the  central  the  division  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yeUow- 
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ish  color  outside  and  white  within,  and  diffusing  descriptions  of  the  external  and  internal  organs 

a  delightful  fragrance  in  the  open  air.    Tliej  of  182  specieSj  of  which  58  had  never  before 

are  all  raised  from  seeds  or  propagated  by  cut-  been  dissected,  and  18  not  previously  described; 

tings,  and  even  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  there  are  also  external  descriptions  of  26  spe- 

survive  by  protecting  them  from  severe  frosts,  cies,  of  which  5  were  nnknown ;  the  arrange- 

DAUB,  Karl,  a  German  Uieologian,  horn  in  ment  and  character  «f  the  descriptions  are  ex- 

Cassel,  March  20, 1765,  studied  in  Marburg,  and  cellent ;  the  innumerable  new  facts  presented 

was  professor  of  theology  in  Ileidclberg  from  bearing  upon  internal  structure  may  be  consid- 

1794tohisdeath,Nov.  22, 1836.  He  wrote  7%^^  ered  as  tne  first  attempt  in  Franco  to  place 

logumena(llQ\die\herg^  1806)  under  the  influence  comparative  anatomy  upon  a  basis  of  obscrva- 

of  Schclling's  philosophy;  "Judas  Iscariot,^^  a  tion.  The  appearance  oi  this  work  brought  bxm 

treatise  on  the  origin  of  moral  evil  (Heidelberg,  great  fame,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  an- 

1816);  *^  Theological  and  Philosophical  Lectures^'  noyance.    Reaumur  at  that  time  stood  at  the 

(7  vols.,  Berlin,  1838-^44) ;  and  "  Hypotheses  in  head  of  the  list  of  naturalists,  which  position  be 

regard  to  the  Frecdoni  of  the  Will "  (Altona,  deserved  for  his  observations  on  insects ;  he  was 

1834),  a  valuable  criticism  on  the  different  tbeo-  considerably  alarmed,  then,  to  find  himself  in 

ries  concerning  the  nature  and  freedom  of  the  will,  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  these  new  rivals, 

DAUBENTON,  Louis  Jean  Marie,  a  French  whose  novel  views  ana  captivating  style  excited 
naturalist,  born  at  Montbar,  Cote  d'Or,  May  the  attention  of  the  public.  While  Danbentoa 
29, 1716,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1800.  His  father  was  receiving  the  homage  of  naturalists,  Baffon 
destined  him  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  was  feted  and  praised  at  court;  and  some  of  the 
Paris  to  study  theology ;  but  ho  secretly  devoted  flatterers  of  the  latter  persuaded  him  that  he 
himself  to  medicine.  The  death  of  his  father  would  do  better  to  dispense  with  the  services 
left  him  free  to  follow  his  inclination,  and  he  of  his  scientific  associate.  This  advice  BufToa 
took  his  medical  degrees  at  Khcims  in  1740  and  followed  in  his  8vo.  edition  of  the  UUtoire  no- 
1741.  Bulfon,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  turelle  (18  vols.),  from  which  he  cut  out  all  the 
jardin  des  plaiites,  required  at  that  time  an  anatomical  details  and  descriptions  of  animals 
assistant  of  an  observing  spirit  and  a  skilful  contributed  by  Daubenton ;  the  history  uf  bihb 
hand,  content  to  occupy  a  secondary  position,  and  of  minerals  he  also  wrote  alone.  The  regrets 
as  it  were  the  eye  and  hand  of  his  governing  of  naturalists  at  the  inferior  and  inaccnrale 
mind ;  and  such  an  assistant  ho  found  in  his  execution  of  these  subsequent  works  of  Baffon 
old  schoolmate  Daubenton.  The  prudence  of  must  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  Dauben* 
tlie  latter,  added  to  the  strengtli  of  his  associ-  ton,  who,  beside  the  affront  thus  put  upon  him, 
ate,  gave  to  their  joint  work  on  quadrupeds  a  lost  an  income  of  $2,400  a  year.  In  order  to 
completeness  and  accuracy  which  could  hardly  retain  his  situation  QiUiQ  jardin  dei planta^ht 
have  been  expected  at  that  time ;  as  Cuvicr  forgot  the  insult  and  tlie  loss,  and  quietly  con- 
says,  Daubenton  was  useful  to  Buffon,  not  so  tinned  his  labors.  So  completely  indeed  did  he 
mucli  for  wliat  he  did  for  him,  as  for  tliat  which  forget  Buffon^s  injustice,  that  he  contributed  to 
he  prevented  him  from  doing.  Ho  went  to  Paris  many  parts  of  the  work,  without  attaching  lu3 
about  1742,  and  was  made  demonstrator  and  name  to  his  labors ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Baffon 
keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  1745 ;  used  his  manuscripts  in  his  ^^  History  of  Mine- 
his  salary  was  at  first  only  $150  per  annum,  but  rals.^'  Their  intimacy  was  aflcrwanl  reviTed, 
by  degrees  it  was  raised  to  $800,  with  certain  and  was  interrupted  only  at  the  death  of  Bof- 
perquisitos  and  free  lodgings.  While  carrying  fon.  During  the  18  years  of  the  publication  of 
out  zealously  the  views  of  J^uiTon,  he  was  also  the  4to.  edition  of  tlie  ^^  History  of  Qaadrnpeds,^ 
laying  the  foundation  for  his  own  fame  as  a  natu-  Daubenton  contributed  but  little  to  the  memoin 
rnJist.  It  is  principally  to  Daubenton  that  France  of  the  academy ;  but  after  that  period  he  wrote 
owes  its  cabinets  of  natural  history  at  the  jardin  much  in  the  publications  of  the  academy,  of  the 
des  planter.  Before  his  time  this  collection  was  institute,  and  of  medical  and  agricultural  sod- 
little  more  than  a  drug-shop ;  in  the  course  of  eties.  He  discovered  6  new  species  of  mammals 
a  few  years  ho  increased  tho  specimens  in  every  common  in  France ;  he  first  applied  bis  knowl- 
departmcnt  a  hundred  fold,  arranged  and  named  edge  of  comparative  anatom}'  to  the  detcrmina- 
them ;  discovered  and  perfected  processes  for  tion  of  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds ;  he  gave 
the  preservation  of  organic  matters;  mounted  Uie  characteristic  differences  between  man  and 
birds  and  quadrupeds  in  tho  most  natural  man-  monkeys ;  he  made  many  valuable  additions  to 
nor,  displaying  every  characteristic.  Tho  study  the  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  Tcgetable  pbys- 
and  arrangement  of  these  objects  became  the  iology ;  his  contributions  to  agncultore  and 
all-absorbing  passion  of  his  life ;  and  toward  rural  economy  were  so  valuable,  and  made  bb 
the  end  of  his  career,  when  tho  victories  of  name  so  popular  among  the  masses,  that  he  had 
Napoleon  brought  a  great  accession  of  specimens,  no  difficulty  in  retaining  his  position  of  director 
he  was  often  seen  in  tho  museum ;  even  in  his  of  the  national  museum  through  tlie  stormy 
84th  year,  with  bent  btxly  and  gouty  cxtrem-  period  of  the  revolution,  which  menaced  even 
ities,  he  was  supported  daily  in  his  visit  to  tho  tho  life  of  many  naturalists.  In  1778,  at  his 
mineralogical  cabinet,  the  only  portion  which  suggestion,  one  of  the  chairs  of  practical  medi* 
remained  in  his  charge  under  the  new  organiza-  cine  in  the  college  of  Franco  was  changed  into 
tion.  In  the  "  History  of  Quadrupeds'*  arc  given  one  of  natural  history,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
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fin  it  in  1775;  and  in  1783  he  lectnred  on  raral  distiDgoished  for  his  researches  in  chemistry, 

economy  at  the  veterinary  college  of  Alfort.  which  have  been  especially  directed  to  eluci- 

Disi^pointed  under  the  old  regime,  he  obtained  date  the  phenomena  exhibited   by  volcanoes 

firom  the  national  convention  the  conversion  of  and  the  growth  of  plants.    One  of  his  first  pnb- 

the  cabinets  of  the  jardin  des  pl^ntes  into  a  lications  was  **  An  Essay  on  the  Geology  and 

apecialschoolofnataralhistorv, inwhichhewas  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes'*  (1824). 

appointed  professor  of  mineralogy ;  ho  discharge  His  principal  work  on  the  same  sabject  is  enti- 

ed  the  duties  of  this  office  until  his  death,  keep-  tied  **  A  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Vol- 

ing  folly  up  with  the  progress  of  this  rapidly  canoes^'  (2d  edition,  1848).    The  subject  led  him 

advancing  science ;  even  at  the  age  of  80  he  to  investigate  the  composition  of  mineral  and 

look  delight  in  explaining  to  his  classes  the  bril-  thermal  wat^^rs.    lie  visited  the  United  States 

liant  discoveries  of  Hatly,  his  former  pupil.    lie  in  1887,  and  directed  his  observations  particu- 

STe  a  few  lectures  at  the  normal  school  during  larly  to    mineral    springs,  of  which,  and  of 

;  brief  existence,  always  exciting  the  greatest  the  geology  of  North  America,  he  published 

enthuaiaBm  in  his  numerous  audience.    He  con-  accounts  m  the  papers  of  the  Ashmolean  so- 

tribnted  to  the  Eneyclopedie  methodique  the  ciety  and  of  the  British  association  in  1838. 

articles  on  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  re-  His  papers  upon  the  volcanoes  of  Italy,  and 

markable  for  their  exactness  and  clearness ;  he  the  extmct  volcanoes  of  central  France,  possess 

was  also  engaged  in  editing  the  Journal  da  great  geological  interest^  from  the  application 

HMMmt.  With  a  feeble  constitution,  and  always  of  the  principles  enunciated  to  explain  the 

at  workj  he  arrived  at  an  advanced  age  without  changes  taking  place  in  the  interior.    He  pro- 

pidnfol  mfirmities  ;  this  was  owing  to  a  careful  posed  the  theory  of  the  bases  of  the  earths  ex- 

itady  of  himself  and  the  avoidance  of  all  ex-  isting  in  a  metallic  state,  and  by  their  oxidation 

oenes  of  body  or  mind ;  his  regimen  was  tern-  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  fires. 

perate  and  uniform  ;  always  emoying  the  com-  Those  upon  the  chemical  actions  exhibited  in 

KNrta  of  life,  he  cared  not  for  rame  or  fortune,  the  growth  of  plants  display  a  similar  talent 

and  was  peculiarly  free  from  that  vanity  and  in  original  investigation. 

love  of  approbation  which  has  been  the  stum-  D'AUBIGNfi.    See  AuBiGNfe,  Merle  d'. 

Uing  blocK  in  the  path  of  so  many  illustrious  DAUDIN,  Fbakcois  Marie,  a  French  natu- 

men.  His  studies  were  for  him  rather  an  amuse-  ralist,  born  in  Paris,  March  25,  1774,  died  in 

ment  than  a  task;  a  portion  of  his  time  was  1804.  His  most  valuable  work  is  HistoirenatU' 

duly  devoted  to  reading  with  his  wife  romances  relle  generale  et  particulUre  des  reptiles,  pour 

and  other  light  literature,  which  he  called  "put-  /aire  suite  d  Vllistaire  naturelle  de  Bvffon 

ting  his  mind  on  diet"    This  relaxation  from  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1802-4). 

labor,  and  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  contrib-  DAULIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Phocis, 
nted  much  to  that  amenity  which  rendered  his  near  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  destroyed  by  the 
society  so  agreeable.  He  had  naturally  a  good  Persians  during  their  second  invasion  of  Hellas, 
opinion  of  his  fellows ;  having  had  but  little  and  subsequently  by  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
interoonrse  with  tlio  world,  and  absorbed  in  the  its  strong  position  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill 
contemplation  of  nature,  his  mind,  so  acute  in  rendering  it  important  as  a  military  station,  it 
the  detection  of  scientific  error,  could  never  was  rebuilt,  and  survived  till  the  Christian  era. 
suspect  fidsehood  in  man  when  presented  under  Daulis  is  famous  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of 
a  pleasing  exterior.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  the  tragic  events  contained  in  the  myths  of  Te- 
aenate  in  l)ec  1799,  Daubenton  wished  to  per-  reus,  Procne,  and  Philomela.  Its  ruins  are  still 
form  the  duties  of  his  office ;  being  obliged  to  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  village  of  Dhavlia. 
change  the  routine  of  his  simple  habits  and  to  DAUMAS,  Melchior  Joseph  Eugene,  a 
expose  himself  at  a  rigorous  season  of  the  year,  French  general,  born  Sept.  4, 1803,  distinguish- 
on  his  first  meeting  with  the  senate  he  was  ed  for  his  military  services  in  Algeria,  and  still 
Mused  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  more  for  the  important  part  which  his  famil- 
I  of  his  colleagues;  notwithstanding  the  most  iarity  with  the  language  and  characteristics  of 
and  scientific  medical  assistance,  he  re-  the  native  population  enabled  him  to  take  in 
consciousness  only  for  a  few  moments,  the  administration  of  the  colonial  government. 
rin^  which  he  displayed  the  greatest  calm-  After  his  return  to  France  he  was  intrusted 
By  indicating  the  progress  of  the  paralysis  (April,  1850)  with  the  direction  of  Algerian 
which  was  soon  to  prove  fatal.  His  funeral  was  afiairs  in  the  ministry  of  war.  He  published  in 
attended  by  citizens  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  pro-  conjunction  with  M.  Ausone  de  Chancel  a  com- 
ftsrioni^  anxious  to  show  the  last  tribute  of  re-  prehensive  work  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
qMCt  to  a  public  benefactor.  His  remains  were  French  colonies  in  Algeria,  Le  Sahara  Algerien 
interred  in  the  jardin  des  planUs,  which  he  TParis,  1846) ;  and  in  concert  with  M.  Fabar 
lored  so  well,  and  which  he  may  be  almost  said  rwho  died  in  1849  during  the  sie^  of  Home), 
to  have  created;  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  La  grande  Kahylie,  etudes  historiques  (1847). 
near  the  conservatories  is  a  granite  column.  He  has  also  supplied  the  leading  French  reviews 
•opported  on  a  base  of  other  mineral  products,  with  vduable  information  on  the  same  subject, 
WDlch  marks  his  grave.  and  written  many  other  works  on  Algeria,  the 
BAUBENT,  Chakles  Giles  Bridle,  an  Eng-  most  important  of  which  are  Principes  gini- 
JUlufciiralphEosopher,  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  rauxdu  cavalier  Arabe  (4th  cd.  1866),  trans- 
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lated  into  German ;  Maurs  et  coutuma  de  VAU  500  in  1798,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 

gerie  (3d  ed.  1857, 18mo.) ;  and  Les  ehevaux  du  mittee  appointed  after  the  18th  Bmmaire  to 

Sahara  (4th  ed.  1857),  translated  into  Spanish  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  the  provisional 

and  German.  consuls,  the  new  constitution  of  the  jear  VIII. 

DAUMEK,  Geobg  FniEDRicn,  a  German  poet  He  declined  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state  of- 
and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Nuremberg,  fered  to  him  by  Bonaparte,  and  became  a  mem* 
March  5, 1800,  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  her  of  the  tribunate ;  but  his  independence  of 
native  city,  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  cliaracter  caused  him  to  be  ejected  from  this 
Hegel,  and  subsequently  at  the  universities  of  body  in  1802.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
Erlangen,  whore  Schelling  was  his  professor  of  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  legislative  body, 
philosophy,  and  of  Leipsic,  devoting  himself  and  in  1807  of  those  of  France,  which  ofSce 
first  to  theology,  but  soon  after  to  philosophy,  was  taken  from  him  in  1815  by  the  Boorbons, 
He  officiated  as  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  and  restored  to  him  in  1830  by  Louis  Phi- 
Nuremberg,  from  about  1822  to  1830,  when  he  lippe.  In  1818  he  was  made  professor  of  his- 
was  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation  in  conse-  tory  and  morals  in  the  college  of  France,  and 
quence  of  ill  health,  and  after w^ard  devoted  him-  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  became 
self  exclusively  to  literary  labors.  His  works,  a  peer  in  1839.  His  publications,  which  are 
some  of  which  have  appeared  under  the  noms  mostly  historical,  are  distinguished  by  thorough 
de  plums  of  Amadeus  Ottokar  and  Eusebius  learning,  keen  criticism,  and  a  perspicaoosstjlk 
Emmeran,  are  less  remarkable  for  their  origi-  Among  his  principal  works  are  his  contimiation 
nality  than  for  the  boldness  and  anti-christian  of  Rulhiere's  Histoire  ds  Vanarehie  de  Pologne; 
tendency  of  his  theories,  which  are  chiefly  based  Eesai  hietorigue  $ur  la  puiuanee  temporelU  da 
upon  the  systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.  papes;  and  Cound'ettidsehutoriguu,  aninvaln- 

DAUMIER,  Henri,  a  French  artist,  one  of  able  repertory  of  knowledge,  published  after  his 

the  contributors  to  the  Paris  Charivari,  bom  death.    He  was  also  an  important  eontribiitor 

in  Marseilles  in  1810.     Among  his  best  efforts  to  the  Journal  de$  eavans, 

are  his  illustrations  of  ^^  Robert  Macaire^'  and  his  DAUPIUN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 

caricatures  of  the  politicians  of  1848  {Repre-  king  of  France,  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown. 

tentan  ts  representes,  and  IdylU^ parlemen taires).  The  title  descended  also  to  his  eldest  son,  as  after 

DAUN,  Leopold  Joseph  Maria  vox,  count,  the  death  of  the  grand  dauphin,  son  of  Louis 

generalissimo  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  7  XIV.,  but  not  to  the  king^s  brother.     The  of* 

years'  war,  born  in  Vienna,  April  25, 1705,  died  ficial  designation  was :  "By  the  grace  of  God, 

Feb.  6,  1766.    He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  and  dauphin 

the  war  against  the  Turks  (1787-'39)  and  in  the  of  Viennois."    It  was  first  connected  with  the 

Silesian  wars  (1740-'41  and  1744r-'45).    In  the  reigning  family  upon  the  cession  of  the  ^wr- 

7  years'  war  he  won  the  battles  of  Collin  (1757)  inco  of  Dauphin6,  April  23, 1349,  made  by  Hum- 

and  Hochkirch  (1758),  and  captured  in  Saxony  bcrt  of  Viennois  (whose  ancestors,  aooordiDg 

the  Prussian  general  Fink,  with  11,000  Prus-  to  some  historians,  early  in  the  12th  century 

sians  (1759).    Laudon  lost  the  same  year  the  assumed  the  dolphin  as  their  device  or  sym- 

battle  of  Liegnitz,  because  Daun  failed  to  re-  bol,  whence  the  title),  to  Charles  (afterward 

lieve  him ;  and  Daun  lost  the  battle  of  Torgau  Charles  V.),  grandson  of  Philip  VL,  on  condi- 

(1760),  after  having  won  it  in  the  daytime,  by  tion  that  the  eldest  sons  of  the  king  of  Franee 

Ziethen's  cavalry  attack  at  night,  and  was  him-  should  thenceforth  bear  the  title  of  danpfain. 

self  wounded.  Tlie  last  dauphin  was  Louis  Antoine,  dno  aAn* 

DAUNOU,  PiEBRB   Claude   Francois,    a  goul^me,  who  took  the  title  on  the  acceauon  <tf 

French  scholar  and  politician,  bom  at  Bou-  his  father  Charles  X.  to  the  throne.    After  the 

logne-sur-Mer,  Aug.  18,  1761,  died  at  Paris,  abdication  of  Charles  X.  he  also  abdiciAed  in 

June  20,1840.    At  16  he  entered  the  order  favor  of  his  nephew  the  due  de  Bordeaux.    The 

of  the  Oratorians,  and  taught  literature,  phi-  seigneurs  of  the  house  of  Auvergne  were  abo 

losophy,  and  theology  in  several  of  their  col-  called  dauphins  d' Auvergne,  and  formerly  by 

leges.     In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  national  colloquial  usage  the  eldest  son  of  any  Danuly  was 

convention  by  tlie  department  of  Pasnde-Calais,  called  a  dauphin. 

in  conjunction  with  Carnot  and  Thomas  Paine.  DAUPHIN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded 

He  denied  the  right  of  the  convention  to  try  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 

Louis  XVI.,  and  voted  for  his  detention  only,  drained  by  many  small  streams;  area,  580 sq^; 

On  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  he  signed  a  pro-  pop.  in  1850,  85,754.    The  Kittatinnj  or  Blue 

test  against  the  illegal  proceedings  of  May  mountain  crosses  the  middle  of  the  oonnly,  and 

81,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested,  several  parallel  ridges  extend  on  each  side  of 

He  resumed  his  seat  after  the  9th  Thenuidor,  it,  while  South  mountain  runs  along  the  S,bor- 

and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  framing  dcr.  Between  these  ranges  there  are  fertfle  ▼•!• 

of  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.    On  the  leys,  those  of  the  S.  being  of  limestone  ibmft- 

establishment  of  the  directory,  he  entered  the  tion  and  especially  fruitful   The  K.partiari^ 

council  of  500,  of  which  he  was  the  tirst  presi-  in  anthracite  coal,  and  iron  ore  ia  alio  Ibwid. 

dent.    In  1797  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  par-  The  productions  in  1850  were  840,756  1nmW> 

ticipated   in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  of  Indian  com,  308,879  of  wheats  WOifitt  cf 

republic.    He  was  reelected  to  the  council  of  oats,  115,827  of  potatoes,  27814  torn  cCkVi 
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and  675,668  lbs.  of  bnttor.  There  were  87  intercession,  it  is  said,  of  the  poet  IGlton. 
grist  mills,  19  saw  mills,  2  coal  mines,  4  iron  Being  withont  means  of  support,  and  plays 
xbmaces,  2  fonnderies,  2  forges,  1  rolling  mill,  being  now  out  of  fashion,  he  composed  a  nnm- 
1  powder  mill,  8  manufactories  of  agricultnral  ber  of  entertainments  of  a  moral  cast,  whidi 
implements,  6  woollen  factories,  15  tanneries,  7  proved  successful.  At  the  restoration  he  ob- 
newspaper  offices,  84  churches,  and  6,223  pupils  tained  the  privilege  of  forming  a  new  company 
attending  public  schools.  The  Susquehanna  ca-  of  comedians,  and  being  in  favor  with  the 
nal  passes  along  the  W.  border,  and  the  county  reigning  powers,  was  enabled  to  show  his  grat- 
is crossed  by  the  Union  canal,  and  by  the  east  itude  to  Milton  by  interesting  himself  in  his 
Pennsylvania,  Cumberland  valley,  and  northern  behalf.  He  contributed  much,  as  manager  of 
central  railroads.  Organized  in  1785,  and  named  the  court  theatre  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U., 
in  honor  of  the  dauphin  of  France.  Capital,  to  improve  theatrical  x)erformances.  He  intro- 
Harrisbnrg.  duced  movable  scenery,  richer  costumes,  and 
DAUPHINS,  an  ancient  province  in  the  S.  closer  attention  to  the  accessories  generally. 
E.  part  of  France,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  His  works  consist  of  fugitive  pieces  of  versifica- 
Bhone,  £.  by  the  Alps,  S.  by  Provence.  Its  tion,  dramas,  of  which  the  best  is  the  *^  Siege 
surface  is  highly  varied  and  picturesque,  inter-  of  Rhodes,"  masques,  and  an  unfinished  epic 
lected  by  branches  fVom  the  Alps.  Dauphin^  somewhat  ponderous  in  style,  entitled  "Gon- 
became  one  of  the  provinces  of  France  in  dibert.'^ — Ciiarles,  an  English  political  wri- 
1849,  when  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  assumed  ter,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1656, 
the  title  of  dauphin.  The  people  proved  faith-  died  Nov.  14,  1714.  He  was  graduated  as 
fbl  to  their  new  prince,  but  maintained  their  doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  mem- 

Cincial  rights  and  privileges  with  unfailing  ber  of  parliament  in  1685,  1698,   and  1700. 

ness.    This  spirit  of  independence  broke  In  1685  ho  was  appointed  inspector  of  plays, 

cot  on  the  eve  of  Uie  revolution,  and  the  pro-  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  master  of  the  revels, 

"^cial  estates  of  Dauphin^  were  the  first  to  and  from  1703  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 

urge  on  the  royal  government  the  necessity  of  officiated  as  inspector-general  of  exports  and 

Bommoning  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  imports.    In  his  youth  he  composed  a  tragedy, 

The  province  now  forms  the  departments  of  the  called  "  Circe,"  in  which  he  himself  acted.    A 

Ib^  and  Hantes-Alpes,  and  part  of  the  Dr6me,  selection  of  his  political  and  commercitd  works 

with  an  aggregate   population  of   1,000,000.  was  published  by  Sir  Charies  Whitworth  (Lon* 

Grenoble  was  its  capital.  don,  5  vols.  8vo.). 

DAVENANT,    Sir    William,    an   English  DAVENPORT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Scott 

dramatist,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1605,  died  April  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 

17,  1668.    Shakespeare  on  his  journeys  from  just  below  the  upper  rapids,  opposite  Rock  Isl- 

London  to  Stratford  was  in  the  habit  of  stop-  and,  Illinois,  and  55  m.  E.  from  Iowa  City ;  pop. 

pins  at  the  tavern  kept  by  his  father  at  Ox-  in  1840,  600;  in  1860,  1,848;  in  1856,  11,500; 

ford;  and  there  is  a  scandalous  story  that  he  in  March,  1858,  16,677.    Of  the  last  number  50 

was  the  natural  son  of  the  great  dramatist,  per  cent,  were  Americans,  20  per  cent.  Grer- 

irhich  does  not  seem,  however,  to  rest  on  any  mans,  and  12  per  cent.  Irish.    In  the  town- 

sood  authority.      But  this  much  is   certain,  ship  outside  of  the  citv  there  were  beside  about 

uiat  a  striking  resemblance  existed  between  1,500  inhabitants.    The  city  is  built  at  the  foot 

lum  and  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  latter  took  of  a  blufi*  rising  gradually  from  the  river,  and 

considerable  notice  of  the  youth,  who,  at  the  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  an  amphitheatre  of 

age  of  10  years,  penned  a  sonnet  "  in  remem-  regular  hills  half  a  mile  in  the  rear.    The  back 

Inrance  of  Master  William  Shakespeare."  I^eav-  country  is  a  rich  farming  region.    The  city  pre- 

ing  college  without  completing  the  usual  aca-  sents  the  aspect  of  a  prosperous  commercial  and 

demic  course,  he  became  page  to  the  duchess  manufacturing  mart.    It  has  direct  communi- 

of  lUohmond,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Brooke,  cation  with  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  and  Rock 

who,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  took  pleasure  in  Island  railroad,  which  terminates  at  Rock  Island, 

enoonraging  his  pagers  poetic  talents.     About  and  with  Iowa  City  by  the  Mississippi  and 

1628  he  began  to  be  known  by  his  masques,  Missouri  railroad,  finished  as  far  as  the  state 

which  were  played  at  court  by  the  nobility  of  capital,  and  designed  to  extend  to  the  W.  bor- 

1)oth  sexes.     In  1688,  on  the  death  of  Ben  der  of  the  state.   A  magnificent  railroad  bridge 

Jonson,  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate.    Dur-  across  the  Mississippi  connects  the  2  cities  of 

Ing  the  civil  wars  he  remained  faithful  to  the  Davenport  and  Rock  Island.    It  is  1,582  feet 

loyal  cause,  for  which  the  king  knighted  him,  long,  has  5  arches,  and  rises  21  feet  above  high- 

and  also  made  him  a  lieutenant-general  of  artil-  water  mark.    On  the  Iowa  side  there  is  a  draw 

lery.    He  was  once  arrested  as  a  royalist,  but  for  steamboats,  but  the  work  has  been  much 

«fleoted  his  escape  to  France.    While  at  the  complained  of,  as  an  obstruction  to  navigation, 

court  of  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  he  con-  particularly  by  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  legal 

ee&Todtfaepn^ectof  leading  a  colony  of  French  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  against  the 

artiiaaiiB  to  Yiri^nia.    The  ship,  however,  was  bridge.    It  was  commenced  in  1854  and  finish- 

ttliiUired  hr  a  pariiamentary  cruiser,  and  he  cd  in  1856.    Davenport  is  regularly  laid  out, 

waa  eaniaa  jriaoner  to  Eo^and.     After  2  and  beside  the  county  buildings,  contains  many 

jaia*  tOBpftoaaMiift  Im  wm  rdeased,  on  the  imposing  edifices.    It  is  the  seat  cf  Iowa  ool- 
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leg&  opened  in  1848,  and  now  occupying  a  for  Qninnipiao,  or  New  Hayen,  to  found  a  new 
handsome  limestone  building,  8  stories  high,  colony.    The  first  Sabbath  after  tlieir  arrinl, 
erected  on  an  eminence  in  1855  at  a  cost  of  April  15,  he  preached  under  an  oak.    He  was 
$22,000.    It  ha  a  library  of  1,800  volumes,  and  mmister  there  for  80  years,  and  uded  in  estab* 
numbers  about  100  students,  of  whom  7  are  lishing  the  system  of  civil  polity,  which  began 
young  ladies.    The  other  educational  establish-  by  the  declaration  that  **  all  of  them  would  be 
ments  include  the  Mount  Ida  female  college,  a  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  hdd 
commercial  college,  7  public  schools,  wiUi  an  forth  to  them.*'     On  June  4,  1649,  holding 
aggregate  average  attendance  of  988  pupil?,  and  their  constituent  assembly  in  a  bam,  the  ^  free 
numerous  private  seminaries.    There  are  17  re-  planters"  resolved  that  church  members  only 
ligious  societies,  viz. :  8  Presbyterian,  1  Gongre-  should  be  burgesses,  and  Davenport  was  chosen 
gational,  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Lutheran,  one  of  the  *'  seven  pillars  "  to  support  the  ordi- 
2  Baptist,  8  Koman  Catholic,  1  Disciples',  1  Free  nance  of  civil  government.    lie  exhorted  th» 
Thinkers'  association,  and  1  German  congrega-  governor  to  judge  justly,  and  the  ^^  cause  that 
tion.  One  monthly,  4  weekly,  1  tri- weekly,  and  2  is  too  hard  for  you  to  brinff  it  to  me."    An- 
daily  newspapers  are  published,  and  the  city  con-  nual  elections  were  ordained,  and  God's  word 
tains  1  book  publishing  house,  8  banking  houses,  established  as  Uie  only  rule  in  public  afBura 
16  hotels,  5  flour  mill^  5  saw  and  planing  mills,  In  his  carefulness  in  regard  to  the  admisaloa 
8  breweries,  7  brick  yards,  5  iron  works,  8  of  members  to  the  church,  he  held  in  r^ity 
marble  works,  9  manufactories  of  coaches  and  also  the  keys  of  all  political  power.    Such  was 
wagons,  1  of  locomotives  and  railroad  cars,  4  of  his  reputation  abroaa,  that  he  was  invited  with 
agricultural  implements,  4  of  soap  and  candles,  Hooker  and  Cotton,  by  the  assembly  of  divines 
and  1  of  piano  fortes,  1  tannery,  gas  works,  &c.  at  Westminster,  to  take  a  seat  among  them. 
The  statistics  of  the  chief  branches  of  trade  for  When  the  messengers  of  the  king,  who  had 
the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1857,  show  an  aggre-  come  to  New  England  in  pursuit  or  Goffe  and 
gate  of  business  amounting  to  $14,485,812  24.  Whalley,  the  regicide  judges  of  Charles  I.,  ap- 
The  imports  amounted  to  53,099  tons,  and  the  proached  New  Haven,  he  hid  the  fugitives  m 
exports  to  34,157  tons,  most  of  which  were  nis  house,  and  preadied  to  his  congregatioQ 
transported  by  railroad.  The  receipts  of  lumber  from  Isaiaii  xvi.  8  and  4:  "  Hide  the  outcasts: 
were  22,213,216  feet,  about  f  of  which  came  by  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  out* 
river,  and  the  principal   receipts  by  railroad  casts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab :  be  thon  a  •covert 
were  as  follows:  shingles,  8,870,000 ;  railroad  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler."  After  the 
iron,  1,598  tons ;  coal,  1 3,095 ;  oats,  83,848  bush-  death  of  Wilson,  the  pastor  in  Boston,  in  1 667,  hs 
els ;  Indian  corn,  75,834 ;  wheat,  183,297 ;  pork,  was  called  and  removed  there  to  succeed  Mm. 
862,285  lbs. ;  machinery,  188,486.    Exports  by        DAVEZAO.    SeeAvEZAO. 
river  and  railroad :  wheat,  94,008  bushels ;  bar-        DAVID,  the  2d  king  of  IsraeL  was  the 
ley,  20,667;  flour,  106,319  bbls. ;  coal,  5,647  tons;  youngest  of  the  7  sons  of  Jesse  of  JBethlflhem 
lumber,  16,048,112  feet;   shingles,  5,890,000.  in  Judah,  and  was  still  tending  the  flodcs  of  his 
The  first  settlement  at  Davenport  was  mode  in  father  when  he  was  chosen  bv  tLe  pr^ihefc 
1886,  the  site  having  been  purchased  the  year  Samuel  as  the  future  king  of  his  nation.    Ho 
before  by  a  company  for  $2,000.    It  was  organ-  was  even  then  remarkable  for  beauty,  valor^ind 
ized  as  a  town  in  1839,  and  as  a  city  in  1851.  skill  as  a  player  on  musical  instruments.    Har- 
DAVENPORT,  Jonx,  1st  minister  of  New  ing  been  brought  to  the  court  of  Saul  to  aootht 
Haven,  Conn.,  born  in  Coventry,  England,  in  the  melancholy  of  the  king  by  his  harp,  and 
1598,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15, 1670.  He  distinguished  himself  bv  chaSenging  and  slaying 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  an  eminent  the  Philistine  giant  Goliath,  he  won  the  fiiend- 
preacher  among  the  Puritans  in  London,  and  ship  of  Saul's  son  Jonathan,  and  the  love  of  hii 
minister  of  St.  Stephen's  church.    About  1630  daughter  Michal.  as  well  as  the  admiration  cf 
he  was  engaged  in  the  prdect  of  purchasing  the  the  people ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  drew  upoa 
diurch  lands  in  England  in  the  hands  of  lay-  himself  the  jealousy,  and  finally  the  iViry  of  tht 
men,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  congregations,  and  unhappy  king,  who  repeatedly  attempted  to  kUl 
great  progress  was  already  made  in  the  execu-  him,  though  ne  gave  liim  his  daughter  in  mar^ 
tion  of  the  plan  when  it  was  interrupted  by  riage.    Saved  by  the  devotion  of  his  wife  and 
Bishop  Laud,  who  was  apprehensive  that  it  her  brother,  and  protected  by  the  favor  of  Ssm- 
would  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  nonconformists,  uel  and  the  priests,  David  escaped  to  PbilistilL 
Soon  becoming  one  himself,  Mr.  Davenport  was  and  afterward  collected  a  band  of  outlaws  ana 
obliged  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  retired  malcontents  in  the  southern  part  of  Jndah,  tt 
to  Holland  in  1638.    There  he  became  engaged  whose  head  he  baffled  every  attempt  of  Scnl  to 
in  a  controversy,  taking  sides  against  the  gen-  capture  him,  and  even  twice  found  opportom- 
eral  baptism  of  children,  as  was  then  practised,  tics  of  taking  revenge  on  his  pursuer,  but  on  Mch 
and  in  about  2  years  returned  to  London.    See-  occasion  dismissed  him  without  ii^urj.    liv- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton,  containing  a  fa-  ing  mostly  on  booty  from  the  hostile  neighbor* 
Torable  account  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  he  of  the  Hebrews,  he  continued  a  roving  life  till 
wenttoBoston,  where  ho  arrived  June  26, 1637.  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  in  toe  battle 
There  he  took  part  in  the  synod  hold  soon  after,  of  Mount  Gilboa  (1055  B.  C),  when  be  was  ae- 
and  on  March  80,  1688,  sailed  with  a  company  knowledged  as  king  by  his  native  tribei  and 
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inade  Hebron  bis  residence,  wbile  Abner,  the  rests.    He  bas  written  a  nnmber  of  operas,  of 

general  of  Sanl,  proclaimed  Ishbosheth,  the  son  which  the  Perle  du  BrUily  produced  in  1851, 

of  the  latter,  as  the  legal  successor  to  the  bas  proved  the  most  sacceseful,  and  has  recently 

throne.  The  rivalry  of  the  2  houses  lasted  for  7  finished  a  6  act  opera,  entitled  Lajin  du  monde, 

years,  and  ended,  after  the  assassination  of  Ab-  DAYID.  I.  Jacques  Louis,  a  !Frencb  painter^ 

ner  by  Joab,  the  general  of  David,  with  that  of  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  81, 1748,  died  in  Brussels, 

Idib<»beth  by  2  obscure  persons.    David,  now  Dec.  29, 1825.    His  taste  for  painting  was  fos* 

king  of  the  whole  nation,  conquered  the  citadel  tered  by  Lis  uncle  Buron,  the  architect,  and 

of  Zion  from  the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  further  developed  in  the  studio  of  the  historical 

ctt>ital  and  the  seat  of  the  national  worship,  painter  Yien,  the  same  who  subsequently  pre- 

which  be  organized  with  the  dd  of  priests,  pro-  sided  over  the  French  academy  at  Rome.  David, 

I^ts,  poets,  and  musicians,  entered  into  friendly  having  succeeded  in  1775  in  obtaining  the  great 

rations  with  Phoenicia,  and  defeated  the  Phi-  prize  for  one  of  his  pmntings,  followed  his  mas- 

liatineSftheMoabites,  the  Syrians,  theEdomite&  ter  to  Home,  and  there  imbibed  that  love  for 

and  the  Ammonites,  thus  making  the  limits  of  classical  art  which  afterward  caused  him  to  be 

bis  oonntry  to  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  hailed  in  France  as  the  great  reformer  who  had 

the  MeiUterranean,  and  from  Damascus  to  the  wrought  the  same  change  in  painting  whicb 

Arabian  golf.    The  military  power  of  the  state  Corneille  had  introduced  into  the  drama.    His 

attdned  its  highest  pitch  during  his  reign,  and  first  important  work,  tbe  '*  Plague  of  St  Boch," 

a  oorresponding  development  of  prosperity,  cul-  was  executed  by  hira  at  Rome  for  the  lazaretto 

tore,  and  literature  was  at  least  prepared.    But  of  Marseilles.     This  was  followed,  after  his 

the  prophet  Nathan  prohibited  him  from  build-  return  to  Paris  in  1780,  by  "  Belisarius"  and 

log  the  temple,  which  he  intended,  because  of  ^*  Andromache  lamenting  the  Death  of  Heo* 

the  blood  he  had  shed  in  war.    The  later  years  tor."    In  1784  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 

of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  consequences  finished  his  great  picture  of  the  ^^Horatii," 

of  polygamic  disorder  in  his  house,  and  the  which  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  Italy  and 

passions  and  ambition  of  some  of  his  sons,  by  France.    In  1787  he  produced  the  *^  Death  of 

roTolts,  conspiracies,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Socrates ;"  in  1788,  tne  *^  Loves  of  Paris  and 

His  son  Absalom,  having  taken  a  bloody  re-  Helen  ;"  and  in  1789,  his  famous  *^  Brutus,'* 

venge  on  his  half  brother  Amnon  for  the  rape  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  XVI.  as  a 

of  his  sister  Tamar,  and  lived  for  some  years  pendant  to  the  "  Horatii."   In  1793  we  find  him 

in  exQe,  was  reconciled  with  his  father,  but  m  the  convention  as  one  of  the  representatives 

afterward  conspired  against  him  and  brought  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  voting  for  the  death  of 

about  an  almost  general  insurrection,  which,  the  same  monarch  who  had  previously  been  his 

bnt  for  his  own  blunders  and  the  devotion  and  patron.    But  although  actively  engaged  in  poli- 

ooorage  of  a  part  of  the  army,  would  have  tics,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  his  art,  and 

proved  fatal  to  David.    Absalom  fell  by  the  beside  the  "Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,"  and 

hands  of  Joab  ;  Sheba,  a  Benjamite,  who  im-  the  "Entry  of  Louis  XVI.  into  the  Assembly," 

mediately  after  him  raised  the  standard  of  re-  executed  in  1790  for  the  constituent  assembly, 

bellion,  was  subdued  by  Amasa,  the  successor  he  found  in  the  tragical  incidents  of  the  reign 

to  Joab  in  command  ;  a  conspiracy  of  Adoni-  of  terror  abundant  elements  for  the  exercise  of 

Jab,  another  of  David's  sons,  was  baffled  by  his  genius,  as  evidenced  by  his  pictures  of  the  as- 

the  speedy  proclamation  of  Solomon,  son  of  sassinationofLePelletier  and  of  Marat.   At  the 

Bath-sheba,  as  heir  and  king.  Shortly  afterward  same  time  he  became  tlie  great  oracle  on  aU  pub- 

tbe  aged  monarch  died  (1015).    His  graceful  lie  occasions  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 

elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  most  festivals  and  the  costumes  of  civil  and  military 

admirable  of  his  poems,  but  it  is  principally  the  officers — a  task  peculiarly  congenial  to  him,  and 

^  Psalms  "  that  have  immortalized  his  name,  at  the  same  time  enhancioff  his  popularity  with 

(See  Psalms.)  the  people  of  Paris,  who  delighted  in  mimicking 

DAVID,  FfcuciEN,  a  French  composer,  bom  at  the  manners  of  the  republicans  of  antiquity.  The 

Cadenet,  in  Vaucluse,  March  8, 1810.    His  ear-  same  Grecian  and  Roman  predilection  which  he 

Best  instruction  in  music  was  acquired  at  Aix,  brought  to  bear  upon  his  paintings  swayed  his 

where  he  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  mind  in  these  arrangements,  and  also  appeared 

and  whence  at  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Paris,  in  his  occasional  political  speeches.    After  the 

and  entered  the  conservatory.    Soon  after  he  downfall  of  his  favorite  hero  Robespierre,  he 

Joined  the  St.  Simonians,  for  whom  he  com-  was  put  in  prison,   released  after  4  months, 

posed  the  musio  of  the  choruses  sung  at  their  through  the  intercession  of  his  pupils,  but  soon 

establLdmient  at  M6nilmontant,  and  with  some  after  rearrested  and  detained  until  the  promul* 

of  whom,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  sect,  he  gation  of  the  amnesty  of  Oct.  24, 1795.    While 

trsTdled  m  Egypt  and  the  East.    The  fruits  of  in  prison,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  picture 

his  travels  were  seen  in  the  Desert,  a  choral  of  the  ^^Sabines,"  which  he  finished  in  1799. 

qmphony,  published  in  1844,  several  years  af-  He  was  engaged  upon  a  picture  of  Leonidas 

ter  nis  return  to  Paris.    On  this  piece,  which  at  Thermopyl®,  when  his  services  were  put  in 

ahtts  at  giving  impressions  of  the  physical  as-  requisition  by  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  executed 

pacts  of  tne  Eaist,  and  which  abounds  in  melodic  a  series  of  works  during  the  consulate  and  em* 

end  hannonlo  beauties,  his  reputation  mainly  pire,  of  which  the  "  Coronation^'  and  the  **Dis- 
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tribution  of  Eagles^'  pleased  the  emperor  best;  1837  he  was  employed  upon  bis  scolptoret  of 
while  the  picture  in  which  Bonaparte  is  repre-  the  Pantheon,  now  Uie  chorch  of  St.  G^nevi^re, 
sented  npon  an  impetnous  horse,  on  Meant  St.  at  Paris,  which  oonsdtated  the  great  work  of 
Bernard,  pointing  out  to  his  soldiers  the  path  to  his  life.  ^His  other  prodactions  embrace  bass- 
glory,  which  is  now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  was  reliefs  for  the  palace  of  Fontainebleaa;  *^  Christ,^ 
the  most  popular.  Expelled  from  France  soon  the  *'  Virg^"  and  "  St.  John,"  for  the  cathe- 
after  Napoleon's  downfall,  he  betook  himself  to  dral  of  Angers ;  ^*  St  Oecilia  sinsing  the  Pnuie 
Brussels,  but  not  without  having  before  his  de-  of  Grod,"  for  the  church  of  SL  Manrice  of  An- 
parture  from  Paris  given  another  proof  of  his  gers ;  ^'  A  Shepherd  Beholding  Himself  in  the 
patriotism  by  refusing  to  execute  the  portrait  Water,''  for  the  museum  of  the  same  place;  the 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  his  exUe  at  Brus-  '<  Battle  of  Fleurus,"  and  the  *'  Battle  of  Heliopo- 
sels  he  produced  ^*  Cupid  and  Psyche,''  the  lis,"  for  the  triumphal  arch  at  Marseilles,  beande 
^*  Farewell  of  Telemachus  and  Eucharls,"  the  a  great  number  of  kindred  works  of  art.  He  also 
*'  Wrath  of  Achilles,"  and  "  Mars  disarmed  by  executed  medals,  busts,  and  statues  of  celebrities 
Venus,"  which  were  exhibited  all  over  Belgium  of  all  countries,  including  WashingtoQ  and  La- 
for  charitable  purposes;  while  a  copy  of  his  fayette,  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wasb- 
*^  Coronation  of  Napoleon,"  also  executed  by  ington ;  Jefferson  and  Fenimore  Coojper,  in  New 
him  at  Brussels,  made  a  successful  tour  through  York;  Berzelius  in  Copenhagen;  Bentbam  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  his  England;  Lady  Sydney  Morgan  in  IrelaDd; 
later  pictures  we  find  the  classical  rigidity  of  Gutenberg  at  Strasbourg ;  Comeille  at  Ronen ; 
his  previous  works  softened  to  some  extent  by  Racine  at  La  Fert^-MUon  ;  Onvier  at  Mont- 
a  greater  infusion  of  sentiment.  He  excelled  b^liard,  and  at  the  jardin  de$ plantei  m'PvnM; 
also  in  portrait  painting,  his  heads  of  Marat  Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  and  Joseph  Ch^nier,  at  the 
and  Pius  YIl.  constituting  his  most  remark-  theatre  FranfaU  in  Paris ;  Henry  II.  at  Bon- 
able  achievements  in  this  branch  of  art.  Giro-  logne ;  Francis  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  Bemardin  deSt 
det,  Gros,  Gerard,  Drouais,  Ingres,  Isabey,  Pierre,  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  at  Havre ;  F6nft- 
David  d'Angers,  and  many  others  who  have  Ion  at  Cambray ;  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine, 
become  eminent  artists,  were  among  his  pupils,  Walter  Scott,  Canning,  Victor  Hngo,  B^ranger, 
and  became  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  Hahnemann,  Arago,  Lamennais^  Madame  de 
which  he  inaugurated.  His  body  was  buried  Stael,  Andr6  Ch^nier,  Rossini,  Paganini,  in 
at  St.  Gudulc,  in  Brussels,  and  his  heart  in  Paris;  B6rne,  General  Foy,  St.  Cyr,  Sncliet, 
Pere  la  Chaise,  where  his  family  have  erected  Gobert,  and  many  other  monnments,  at  Pte  la 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  II.  Piebre  Jean,  Chaise.  The  mausoleum  of  Maroo  Boziaris  at 
a  French  sculptor,  commonly  called  David  Missolonghi,  presented  by  him  as  a  token  of  his 
d'Angers,  after  the  town  of  Angers,  where  he  sympathy  with  the  Grecian  struggles  for  nation- 
was  born,  March  12, 178d,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  al  independence,  is  one  of  his  best  prodnotiou. 
1856.  He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  famous  His  last  work,  the  statue  of  Dr.  Bichat^  wai 
painter  of  his  name,  although  he  was  his  pupil  placed  in  the  great  court  of  the  medical  school 
and  married  his  niece.  When  only  20  years  of  Paris  on  July  16,  1857.  In  poUtica  he  wai 
old  he  obtained  a  medal  of  encouragement  an  ardent  repubUcan.  He  was  a  representatifs 
from  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1811  ofthepeopleof  his  native  department  of  Mains- 
his  bass-relief  of  Epaminondos,  which  is  in  the  et-Loire  in  the  constituent  assembly  of  1840,  is- 
museum  of  his  native  town,  gained  the  first  variably  voting  and  exerting  his  inflnenoe  and 
prize  for  sculpture,  and  along  with  it  a  pension  pen  in  favor  of  the  republican  party.  After  die 
to  finish  Lis  education  in  Italy,  his  struggles  (^t/D^Teto^of  Dec.  2, 1851,  his  name,  which  was 
with  poverty  having  previously  been  relieved  endeared  to  the  people  and  in  the  same  propor- 
by  an  annual  allowance  of  $50  from  his  towns-  tion  obnoxious  to  Louis  Napoleon,  appeana  In 
men  of  Angers,  and  by  his  celebrated  name-  one  of  the  earliest  lists  of  the  prosoriDed.  Ht 
sake,  who  gave  him  gratuitous  instruction.  He  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  and  was  not  permit- 
passed  5  years  at  Rome ;  then  visited  London,  ted  to  return  to  France  until  after  nearW*  8  yean 
where,  although  in  indigence,  he  rejected  an  of  exile,  during  which  time  he  risitea  Greeee. 
advantageous  offer  to  execute  a  monument  David  excelled  more  by  his  immense  captd^ 
commemorative  of  W^aterloo ;  and  on  his  re-  for  labor  than  by  originality  and  greatneM  oc 
turn  to  Paris  established  his  reputation  by  genius,  many  of  his  productions  idming  ratbsr 
his  statue  of  Cond6,  which  is  at  Versailles,  at  effect  than  at  fidelity  to  nature.  The  udrv- 
and  by  one  in  marble  of  King  Ren6  of  Ai^ou,  sal  regard  in  which  his  name  is  held  by  the  best 
for  the  town  of  Aix.  lie  was  elected  a  member  minds  of  France  was  evident  at  his  fhnend  at 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  Aug.  5,  1826,  and  Pere  la  Chaise  on  Jan.  8, 1856,  when  an  eztratf' 
appointed  professor,  Dec.  6,  1826.  In  1828  he  dinary  crowd  of  eminent  men  attended,  headsd 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  modelled  a  bust  of  by  the  veteran  poet  B^ranger,  while  Cavaignao 
Gk>ethe  in  marble,  and  presented  it  to  that  town ;  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers,  both  of  whomhsfe 
he  also  executed  it  in  bronze  for  the  city  of  since  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
Munich.  In  1834  he  revisited  Germany,  exe-  DAVIDSON.  L  A  W.  central  oo.  of  K.OL; 
cuting  at  the  latter  city  a  bust  of  ScbcUing,  area,  630  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850. 16,830^  of' 
at  Dresden  one  of  Ticck,  and  at  Berlin  one  of  2,992  were  slaves.  The  Yadkin  liwtffyf 
Bauoh  and  one  of  Humboldt.    From  1835  to  its  western  border,  and  se'       1  nMHUj 
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Inteneot  it    The  sorfaoe  is  diversified  bj  hills  characters  of  almost  angdio  loveliness,  as  to 

aod  vallejs,  and  nearly  all  of  the  land  is  fertile,  make  it  impossible  to  deny  them  the  pleasure 

Gold  has  been  foond  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  which  they  enjoyed  and  conferred  by  their  oom- 

eountv.    The  productions  in  1850  were  82,424  positions.    Margaret's  poems  were  introdaced 

bushels  of  wheat,  607,961  of  corn,  174,086  of  to  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  Washington 

oats,  and  982^  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  6  Irving,  and  the  works  of  both  sisters  were  pub- 

■aw  mills,  4  tanneries,  and  41  churches.  Formed  lished  together  in  1850. 

from  Rowan  county  in  1822,  and  named  in  DAVIDSON,  William,  an  American  general 

honor  of  Gen.  William  Davidson.  II.  A  N.  cen-  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  bom  in  Lancaster 

tral  CO.  of  Tenn.,  divided  into  2  nearly  equal  co.,  Penn.,  in  1746,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cowan's 

parts  by  the  Cumberland  river;  area,  750  sq.  ford,  N.  C,  Feb.  1,  1781.  His  parents  removed 

m.;  pop.  in  1860,  88^881,  of  whom  14,175  were  to  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.,  when  he  was  4  years  old, 

daves.    The  surface  is  slightly  uneven ;  the  soil  and  ho  was  educated  at  the  Queen's  museum, 

ia  good  and  well  watered,  and  agriculture  is  in  afterward  styled  Liberty  Uall  academy,  at  Char- 

a  rarward  state.    The  limestone  found  here  is  lotto.    He  took  up  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

of  excellent  quality.    In  1850  the  productions  revolution,  was  miyor  of  one  of  the  first  regi- 

were  1,698,463  bushels  of  corn,  162,315  of  oats,  ments  raised  in  Carolina,  was  appointed  briga- 

108,861  of  sweet  potatoes,  261,804  lbs.  of  butter,  dier  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  in  1781  was 

88,823of  wool,  and  1,277  bales  of  cotton.  There  despatched  by  Greene  to  prevent  Comwallis 

were  61  churches,  and  1,493  pupils  attending  from  passing  the  Catawba  at  Cowan's  ford. 

public  and  other  schools.     The  Cumberland  With  his  death  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  and 

river  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  navigable  for  with  the  dispersion  of  his  troops,  began  the 

steamboats,  and  8  good  turnpike  roads,  leading  pursuit  of  Greene  by  Comwallis. 

to  different  parts  of  the  state,  meet  in  this  DAVIE,aW.  central  co.  of  KC;  area,  about 

eoimtj.    Nashville,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,866,  of  whom  2,171 

the  seat  of  justice.  were  slaves.     It  has  a  rough,  hilly  surface. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,'  a  post  village  of  Tadkin  river  and  Hunting  creek  are  the  prin- 

Ifecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  and  the  seat  of  David-  cipal  streams.    In  1850  the  productic^s  were* 

8on  college,  an  institution  founded  in  1840,  and  29,076  bushels  of  wheat^  801,010  of  com,  and 

having  about  100  students,  and  a  libraiy  of  79,029  of  oats.    The  county  was  organized  in 

0,000  or  6,000  volumes.  1836,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  R. 

DAVIDSON,  LuoBETiA  Maria,  an  American  Davie.  Capital,  Mocksville. 
poetess,  bom  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1808,  DAVIE,  William  Richardson,  an  American 
died  Aug.  27.  1825.  She  wrote  verses  at  4  revolutionary  officer,  bom  in  England,  June  21, 
years  of  age,  having  taught  herself  in  secrecy  1756,  died  at  Camden,  S.  C,  Nov.  8,  1820.  He 
to  oopy  the  letters  from  printed  books.  The  was  brought  to  North  Carolina  when  he  was  6 
earliest  of  her  productions  which  are  preserved  years  old,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  N. 
were  written  when  she  was  9  years  old.  When  J.,  in  1776.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and 
■he  was  16  she  was  placed,  through  the  care  of  began  to  study  the  law,  but  soon  entered  the 
a  friend,  at  a  young  lady's  school  in  Troy,  where  revolutionary  army,  and  obtained  a  captaincy 
her  application  soon  undermined  her  heidth.  in  Pulaski's  legion.  At  the  time  of  Gates's  de- 
6he  was  still  allowed  to  continue  her  studies,  feat  he  expended  the  last  shilling  of  an  estate 
eren  when  weakened  by  medical  treatment,  bequeathed  him  by  his  uncle,  William  Kichard- 
and  even  to  increase  her  labor  to  prepare  for  son,  in  equipping  the  company  which  he  com- 
a  public  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  a  manded.  He  rose  to  be  colonel  and  commissary, 
heotio  consumption  from  which  she  died.  Al-  served  throaghout  the  war,  and  was  a  favorite 
thoiigh  a  great  part  of  her  compositions  were  officer  under  Sumter  and  Greene.  At  the  peace 
destroyed,  278  pieces  remain,  some  of  which  he  returned  to  his  profession,  and  was  a  mem- 
were  published  in  1829,  with  a  memoir  by  Mr.  ber  of  the  convention  to  form  the  U.  S.  consti- 
8.  F.  D.  Morse,  afterward  republished  with  a  tution  in  1787,  and  advocated  its  acceptance  in 
life  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  The  volume  produced  the  convention  of  North  Carolina.  Through 
a  remarkable  sensation,  and  was  noticed  by  his  influence  the  university  of  North  Carolina 
SofQthey  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  with  the  was  establirfied.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
obaerration :  *^  In  our  own  language,  except  that  state  in  1799,  and  soon  after  appointed  by 
In  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  President  Adams  envoy  to  France,  being  Joined 
we  oan  call  to  mind  no  instance  of  so  early,  so  with  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Murray. 
ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit  of  intellectud  After  his  return  he  lived  in  South  Carolina. 
advancement." — Her  sister,  Maegabet  Milleb.  DAVIES,  Chaeles,  LL.D.,  an  American  ma- 
bom  March  26,  1828,  died  Nov.  25,  1837,  had  thematician,  born  at  Washington,  Litchfield  co., 
the  aame  sensibility  and  precocity,  and  began  to  Conn.,  Jan.  22, 1798.  While  yet  a  lad  he  emigra- 
write  at  6  years  of  age.  At  10  she  wrote  and  ted  with  his  father  to  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
aoCed  in  a  pasaionate  drama  in  society  at  New  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Black  lake,  then 
~ ;;  and  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  her  little  else  than  a  wilderness.  Here  he  pursued 
•-  tUBf  hn  intellectiml  activity  seems  to  the  usual  occupations  of  a  farmer  till  he  was  sent 
.totoil  Bd  rather  than  restrained.  But  to  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  which 
d  snch  influence,  through  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.    From  that  in- 
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stitntion  be  was  graduated  with  the  rank  of  lien-  Integral  CalonloB  ;^^  ^  DesciiptiTe  Qeometry  f 

tenant  in  the  light  artillery.    After  a  brief  bat  "  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspecdve  ;^^  *^  Lo^ 

active  service  with  his  regiment,  he  was  trans-  of  Mathematics;^^  and  a  ** Mathematical  Dio- 

ferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  assigned  to  tionary." 

dnty  at  the  academy  to  assist  as  teacher  in  a       DA  VIES,  Sib  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 

coarse  of  instruction  through  which  he  had  but  Tisburj,  Wiltshire,  in  1570,  died  in  1626.    He 

recently  passed  as  a  pupil.    In  1816  he  relin-  studied  at  Oxford  and  at  the  Middle  Temple, 

Suished  the  line  of  army  promotion  for  that  of  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  nnmly  tem- 
le  academy,  and  after  filling  in  succession  the  per,  and  during  his  exclusion  wrote  most  of  hii 
offices  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  poems.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  attor- 
natural  philosophy,  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  ney- general  and  speaker  of  the  commons  in 
the  mathematical  department,  and  was  commis-  Ireland ;  sat  in  the  English  parliament,  and  at 
sioned  professor  in  1828.  In  addition  to  the  the  time  of  his  death  had  just  been  made  lord 
arduous  duties  incident  to  his  new  position,  he  chief  justice.  His  principfd  work  was  a  didao- 
undertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  text  tic  poem  entitled  ^osee  TeipBum,  or  the  ^'  Soul 
books  upon  his  favorite  study.  In  this  he  of  Man,  and  the  Immortality  thereof  *' (London, 
sought  to  give  to  his  pupils,  by  a  connected  1599),  which,  though  showing  no  passion  and 
coarse  of  mathematical  training,  the  free  and  little  fancy,  is  remarkable  for  its  condeoMtioii 
ready  use  of  their  mental  powers,  rather  than  a  of  thought  and  felicitous  precision  of  style, 
cellection  of  detached  propositions,  which,  how-  DAYIES,  Sahusl,  D.D.,  an  American  diTine, 
ever  valuable  as  elements  of  knowledge,  are  too  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  bom  in 
often  wanting  in  logical  connection  as  a  means  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  Nov.  8, 1724,  died  at 
of  education.  While  engaged  in  the  execution  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1761.  He  received  a 
of  this  project,  his  health  gave  way.  A  bron-  careful  religious  education  at  home,  studied  the 
chial  affection  suspended  for  a  while  his  labors,  classics,  sciences,  and  also  theology,  at  Mr. 
forced  him  to  resign  his  post  at  West  Point,  and  Blair^s  school  at  Fogg^s  Manor,  and  was  licensed 
in  1837  to  visit  Europe.  The  change  had,  as  to  preach  in  1746. '  Ord^ned  in  the  next  year. 
was  supposed,  the  desired  effect,  and  soon  after  he  was  at  his  request  appointed  to  officiate  at 
his  return  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  ma-  different  places  of  worship  in  Hanover  oo.,  Ya, 
thematics  in  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where,  the  Episcopal  church  being  then  the 
and  resumed  his  labors  as  teacher  and  author,  established  church  of  Virginia,  dissenters  were 
But  the  disease  of  the  throat  again  threatened,  obnoxious  to  the  civil  authorities.  His  labon 
and  he  relinquished  this  position  for  that  of  were  highly  successful,  and  led  to  a  controveny 
paymaster  in  the  army,  and  treasurer  of  West  between  him  and  the  king^s  attorney-general  as 
roint  academy.  These  posts  he  resigned  in  to  whether  the  act  of  toleration  which  had  been 
1845,  and,  believing  his  health  firmly  restored,  passed  in  England  for  the  relief  of  ProteitHit 
resumed  his  favorite  occupation  of  the  lecture  dissenters  extended  also  to  Virginia.  The  nlti- 
room  and  the  desk  in  the  university  of  New  mate  decision  of  the  question  was  in  the  affinn* 
York,  where  he  took  the  direction  of  the  de-  ative.  In  1753  Mr.  Davies  was  sent  with  Gil- 
partments  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi-  bert  Tennent  to  England  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
losophy.  Shortly  afterward  he  retired  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  received  with  fiiTor 
country  to  seek  in  rural  pursuits  the  health  and  as  a  preacher  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was 
repose  essential  to  the  realization  of  his  educa-  successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  re> 
tional  plans,  and  at  his  residence  near  Fishkill  sumed  his  pastoral  labors  on  his  retnm,  amid 
Landing,  on  the  Hudson,  completed  his  series  the  excitement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
of  text  books.  Not  long  after  he  resumed  his  and  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock  preached  aaer* 
professional  duties,  first  in  the  normal  school  mon,  which  was  published,  in  a  note  to  which  o^ 
at  Albany,  and  afterward  in  Columbia  college,  curs  the  pass^e :  ^^ .  • . .  that  heroic  yontb,  OoL 
of  which  latter  institution  he  now  directs  the  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Plron- 
mathematical  studies.  His  works,  which  are  den  ce  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  agnal  a  man* 
numerous,  are  characterized  by  great  perspi-  ner  for  some  important  service  to  his  countiy.** 
cuity  and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and,  con-  The  first  presbytery  in  Virginia  was  ee^tablishei 
sidered  as  a  series,  present  a  natural  order  through  his  exertions  in  1755 ;  and  in  1758  ha 
of  sequence  which  makes  them  a  valuable  con-  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwards  as 
tribution  to  the  educational  resources  of  the  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  This 
country.  They  consist  of  a  *^  Primary  Arith-  appointment  he  declined,  but  it  was  renewed 
metic  and  Table  Book  ;''  ^'  First  Lessons  in  the  next  year,  when  in  accordance  with  the 
Arithmetic ;'' "  Intellectual  Arithmetic ;"  "  New  Judgment  of  the  synod  he  accepted  it.  A  col- 
School  Arithmetic,'*  with  key ;  ^^  University  lection  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  Ins 
Arithmetic,"  with  key;  "Grammar  of  Arith-  death,  in  3  vols.,  and  pass€Kl  through  seYeral 
metic ;"  **  Elementary  Algebra,"  with  key ;  editions  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America. 
"Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry;"  DAVIESS,  the  name  of  8  counties  in  the 
"  Practical  Mathematics ;"  "  University  Alge-  United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  bord^ 
bra,"  with  key;  "Bourdon's  Algebra,"  with  key;  ing  on  Ind. ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.fal 
*'  Legendre's  Geometry ;"  "  Elements  of  Survey-  1850,  12,861,  of  whom  2,889  were  slaves.  The 
ing ;"  "Analytical  Geometry ;"  "  Differential  and  Ohio  river  bounds  it  on  the  N^  and  Green  liTti^ 
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a  narigable  stream,  touches  it  on  the  W.  The  him  to  flee  to  Venice.  That  republic  was  then 
snr&ce  is  level  and  the  soil  generally  good.  Coal  raising  troops  for  one  of  its  freqaent  wars.  Da- 
has  been  fonnd  in  large  quantities.  The  pro-  vila  offered  to  enlist  800  men,  which  he  did, 
dnctions  in  1850  were  789,860  bnshels  of  corn,  and  with  them  joined  several  expeditions;  con- 
81,953  of  wheat,  81,801  of  oats,  8,426,688  lbs.  tinning  to  rise  in  the  service,  until  he  held 
of  tobacco,  20,819  of  wool,  and  14,217  of  flax,  commands  successively  in  Friuli,  Candia,  Did- 
The  county  was  organized  in  1815,  and  since  matia,  and  elsewhere.  The  dedicatory  epistle  of 
1850  has  been  divided  to  form  McLean  county,  his  history  is  dated  from  Brescia,  where  he  was 
Kamed  in  honor  of  Ool.  Joseph  H.  Daviess,  who  governor.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
im  at  the  batUe  of  Tippecanoe.  Capital,  Owen-  pension,  as  well  as  restoration  to  his  hereditary 
borough.  II.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  area  423  sq.  rank  of  constable  of  Cyprus.  The  circumstances 
m.,  between  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  White  river,  of  his  death  were  curious.  Being  appointed  gov- 
which  unite  at  its  8.  "W.  angle ;  pop.  in  1850,  emor  of  Crema,  he  stopped  with  his  family  and 
10,862.  The  greater  part  of  the  lana  is  level  or  attendants  at  the  hamlet  of  8.  Michele,  near 
rolling,  and  fertile.  There  are  large  beds  of  hi-  Verona,  to  demand  a  relay  of  horses.  This 
taminous  coal  in  the  county.  In  1850  the  pro-  was  refused  by  the  postmaster,  who,  on  being 
dactiona  were  643,685  bushels  of  corn,  80,200  reproved  for  his  insulting  conduct,  shot  Davila 
of  wheat,  59,944  of  oats,  and  3,988  tons  of  hay.  dead  with  an  arquebuse.  His  companions  then 
There  were  17  churches,  and  1,124  pupils  attend-  fell  upon  the  party,  killed  the  chaplain,  and 
ing  public  schools.  Organized  in  1817.  Capital,  wounded  several  others.  Davila^s  son,  Antonio, 
Washington.  III.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter-  killed  the  postmaster  on  the  spot,  and  his  ao- 
Beoted  by  Grand  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  complices  were  all  hanged.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  1866, 7,970,  of  whom  401  were  slaves.  The  calls  Davila's  history  a  noble  writing,  in  many 
surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  most  of  the  respects  equal  to  that  of  Livy.  It  was  first  pub- 
aoil  fertile.  Cattle  and  swine  are  raised  in  con-  lished  by  Boglioni,  the  printer  (Venice,  1680). 
■iderable  numbers.  In  1850  the  county  pro-  The  best  editions  are  those  issued  from  the 
dnoed  212,536  bushels  of  com,  19,168  of  wheat,  royal  press  (Paris,  folio,  1644),  and  by  Apostolo 
4^,986  of  oats,  and  742  tons  of  hay.  It  con-  Zeno  in  2  vols,  folio  (Venice,  1783),  the  latter 
tamed  2  churcues,  and  there  were  300  pupils  in  with  a  biography  of  Davila. 
the  pnblic  schools.  Capital,  Gallatin.  DAVI8.  I.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
DAVILA,  Enrico  Cattarino,  an  Italian  his-  Mo.;  area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
torian,  born  near  Padua,  Oct.  80,  1576,  mur-  11,528.  Fox  river  flows  through  it,  and  it  is 
dered  near  Verona  in  July,  1631.  He  is  the  drained  by  the  sources  of  "Wyaconda  and  Fa- 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  History  of  the  French  bius  rivers.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
CMl  Wars  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  II.,  a  rich  soil,  but  timber  is  scarce.  In  1856  the 
Oharies  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV."  This  productions  were  1,056,785  bushels  of  Indian 
work  is  perspicuous  and  trustworthy,  and  has  com,  95,212  of  wheat,  273,226  of  oats,  28,236 
been  aocepteoi  as  a  standard  authority  and  trans-  of  potatoes,  13,738  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,215  tons 
lated  into  several  languages.  Protestant  wri«  of  hay.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of 
ters  have  objected  to  the  favorable  view  taken  Garrett  Davis,  former  member  of  congress  from 
in  this  worlc  of  Catharine  de^  Medici.  In  Kentucky.  Capital,  Bloomficld.  II.  A  N.  co. 
this  opinion  Catholics  either  do  not  agree,  or  of  Utah ;  area,  more  than  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
find  excuse  in  the  circumstance  that  Queen  1850, 1,134.  It  lies  on  the  E.  shore  of  Great 
Ckitiiarine  was  the  patron  of  his  family  and  8alt  Lake,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch 
bhnself.  The  work  is  divided  into  15  books,  mountains.  Productions  in  1850,  17,675  bush- 
oontaining  a  record  of  the  events  from  the  elsof  wheat  and  16,033  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital^ 
death  of  Henry  II.  in  1559,  till  the  peace  of  Farmington. 

Vervins,  1698.  Davila  was  the  youngest  son  DAVIS,  Andrew  Jackson,  an  American 
of  Antonio  Davila,  whose  ancestors,  for  100  clairvoyant,  bom  at  Blooming  Grove,  Orange 
jean,  had  been  constables  of  Cyprus,  from  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11  j  1826.  While  yet  very 
which  position  the  elder  Davila  was  driven  im-  young,  he  was  taken  mto  the  employment  of  a 
pOTerlsned,  when  the  island  was  taken  by  the  neighboring  farmer,  and  up  to  nis  12th  year 
Torlo.  Having  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  spent  most  of  his  time  in  leading  cattle  to 
¥!raDoe,  Catharine  de*  Medici,  as  well  as  her  bus-  and  from  the  pasture,  and  watching  them  in 
band  King  Henry  II.,  took  him  into  favor.  He  the  fields.  In  8ept.  1838,  he  removed,  with 
tiiereon  sent  for  his  young  son  Arrigo,  w])om  his  father's  family,  to  Poughkeepsie,  where,  up 
be  named  Enrico  Cattarino,  in  honor  of  the  king  to  the  year  1848,  he  was  employed  mostly  as  a 
and  queen,  and  devoted  him  to  their  service,  shoemaker's  apprentice.  Early  in  1843,  Mr. 
The  boy  commenced  life  as  the  king's  page ;  at  William  Levingston  of  Poughkeepsie  succeed- 
18  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished  him-  ed,  by  mesmeric  passes,  in  throwing  him  into  a 
eelf  at  the  sieges  of  Honfleurs  and  Amiens.  Hav-  state  of  magnetic  sonmambnlism,  and  develop- 
ing retired  from  the  French  service  and  return-  ing  in  him  surprising  phenomena  of  clairvoy- 
ed  to  Italy,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  ance.  Owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 
beeame  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Innomi-  parents,  he  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  almost 
nati.  A  duel  with  a  poet  who  lampooned  him,  entire  ignorance,  the  whole  term  of  his  school 
and  whom  he  run  through  the  body,  caused  tuition  not  exceeding  some  5  or  6  months ;  and 
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in  Lis  normal  state  ho  displayed  no  great  degree  spersed  with  startliDg  aaBererations  oonoeming 
of  natural  talent.  Tlio  magnetic  passes,  how-  things  in  heaven  and  earth  that  admit  of  no 
ever  (as  is  asserted  bj  the  numerous  persons  direct  verification.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Davis  has 
who  were  intimate  with  him  at  this  time),  been  more  snccessful  than  as  a  public  lecturer, 
seemed  to  transform  him  into  a  totally  different  though  in  this  latter  capacity  he  has  had  some 
being,  and  enabled  him  to  discourse  on  medical,  influence ;  and  to  his  general  instrumentality 
psychological,  and  general  scientific  subjects,cm-  that  modem  movement  known  as  "  spiritual- 
ploying  Uieir  technical  terms  and  phrases  with  ism''  partly  owes  its  inauguration, 
the  facility  of  a  learned  professor.  Soon  after  DAVIS,  Chueles  Uenbt,  an  American 
this,  ho  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Levingston,  mathematician,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18, 
his  magnetizcr,  and  commenced  the  treatment  1807,  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Davis,  for 
of  the  diseased,  giving  diagnoses  and  prescrip-  many  years  U.  S.  solicitor-general  for  Mas^iw 
tions  while  in  the  magnetic  trance.  In  this  he  chusctts.  Ue  entered  the  U.  8.  navy  in  1828, 
was  regarded  as  eminently  successful,  and  by  and  received  in  1854  the  commission  of  com- 
the  mental  phenomena  which  he  exhibitedwhile  mander,  which  he  now  holds.  From  1&I4  to 
in  this  state,  many  were  attracted  to  him  as  to  1849  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  IT.  S.  coast  snr- 
an  oracle  of  superior  wisdom.  On  March  7,  vey,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro£  A.  D. 
1844,  without  the  assistance  of  the  mesmeric  Bache.  In  the  years  ld4(>-^49,  he  was  engaged 
posses,  he  fell,  into  a  singular  trance,  during  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  waters  about  Kan- 
which,  while  mysteriously  hiding  himself  from  tucket,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the 
his  friends  for  16  hours,  he  held  converse,  as  he  *^  new  south  shoal,"  and  several  smaller  shoals, 
asserts,  with  invisible  beings,  and  received  in-  directly  in  the  track  of  ships  sidling  between 
timations  and  instnictions  concerning  the  posi-  Now  York  and  Europe,  and  of  coasting  vessels 
tion  ho  was  subsequently  to  oceupy  as  a  teach-  from  Boston.  These  important  discoveries  were 
er  from  the  interior  state.  In  the  summer  of  thought  to  account  for  several  wrecks  and  acci- 
1845  he  left  his  first  inagnctizer,  Mr.  Levingston,  dents  before  imezploined,  and  they  called  forth 
and  associated  himself  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Lyon,  then  the  sjjecial  acknowledgments  of  insurance  oom- 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  but  who  soon,  by  direction  panics  and  merchants.  When  Commander  Davii 
received  from  him  while  in  the  trance,  removed  left  the  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
with  him  to  New  York.  There,  in  Nov.  fol-  of  the  ^^  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  id- 
lowing,  ho  induced  the  Kcv.AVilliam  Fishbough  manac,''  Prof.  Bache  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
(then  of  Now  llavcn)  to  join  him  as  an  ainanu-  secretary  of  the  treasury,  lamenting  his  loss  and 
ensis,  and  commenced  the  dictation,  in  the  complimenting  him  in  very  high  terms  ("  Coast 
clairvoyant  trance,  of  his  fii*st  and  most  con-  Survey  Keport,"  1849,  p.  72).  During  and  since 
siderable  work,  entitled  ^^The  Principles  of  his  connection  with  the  coast  survey,  Com- 
Natnre,  her  Divine  Kevelations,  and  a  Voice  mander  Davis  has  been  appointed  on  severd 
to  Mankind."  The  Tnatter  composing  this  oo-  commissions  to  examine  the  state  of  the  bar- 
tavo  of  nearly  800  pages  was  dictated  in  157  bors  of  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  &a 
essays.  These,  as  declared  by  the  amanuen-  These  investigations  led  him  to  the  stndy  of 
sis  and  numerous  witnesses,  were  written  word  the  laws  of  tidal  action.  Bee  his  important 
for  word  as  they  were  enunciated,  and  subse-  ^^  Memoir  upon  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
quently  jirinted  in  strict  fidelity  to  the  ideas  Tidal  and  other  Currents  of  the  Ocean"  ("Jie- 
and  technical  terms,  the  very  phraseology  being  moirs  of  the  American  Academy,"  new  series^ 
preserved  as  far  as  possible,  though  mucli  gram-  vol.  iv.),  and  the  **  Law  of  Deposit  of  the  Flood 
maticd  revision  was  found  to  bo  necessary.  Tide"  (*' Smithsonian  Contributions,"  vol.  iiL, 
The  book  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  art.  6).  The  "American  Nautical  Almanac"  owea 
ontological,  cosmical,  theological,  spiritual,  and  its  foundation  directly  to  Commander  Davis^spa- 
sociul,  which  are  presented  in  the  aspect  of  a  triotic  efforts,  which  were  begun  and  snatuned 
unitary  system,  the  pervading  a/ifmt/^  of  whicli  in  spite  of  a  very  general  scepticism  with  re- 
is  a  kind  of  attenuated  and  semi-spiritual  natu-  gard  to  its  success.  lie  was  appointed  the  fint 
ralism,  which  ignores  and  repudiates  any  spe*  superintendent  of  the  work  in  1849,  and  the 
cial  divinity  or  sncrcdness  attaching  to  the  organization  devised  for  it  by  him  at  the  very 
teachings  of  the  lUblo.  After  the  completion  beginning  is  the  same,  in  every  important  par- 
of  this  book,  Mr.  Davis  ceased  to  submit  him-  ticular,  as  that  under  which  it  still  continues  to 
self  to  magnetic  manipulations,  but  has  written  be  executed,  lie  continued  at  the  head  of  thii 
several  otiier  works,  while  more  or  less  ilhuni-  establishment  till  the  autumn  of  1856,  when  he 
nated,  as  he  claims,  by  the  infiuenoe  of  invisible  was  ordered  to  naval  service  in  the  Pacific,  aa 
spirits.  These  works  are  severally  entitled  commander  of  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary\  and 
the  *' Great  llarmonia,"  4  vols.  ;  the  **Ap-  from  this  post  he  has  not  yet  (Jan.  1859)  re* 
preaching  Crisis,"  the  "  Penetralia,"  the  "  Pros-  turned.  Commander  Davis  is  the  author  of  an 
entAge"  and**  Inner  Life,"  the  "Magic  Staff"  English  translation  of  Gauss's  Tkeoria  liOui 
(his  autobiograi»hy) ;  beside  which  ho  lias  pub-  CorporumCa*l€«tium  (Boston,  1858),  and  of  some 
lished  a  few  minor  productions.  The  i)liiloso-  shorter  translations  and  articles  in  the  depart- 
phical  and  theological  portions  of  these  works  mcnts  of  mathematical  astronomy  and  geode^. 
are  regarded  by  Mr.  Davis  s  friends  as  littfo  DAVIS,  Edwin  Hamilton,  an  Amerieaa 
more  than  repetition  of  his  first  work,  inter-  physician  and  archnologist,  bom  in  Boh  eOL| 
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Ohio,  Jan.  22, 1811.    He  was  educated  in  the  DAVIS,  Jeffekson,  an  American  soldier  and 

Seioto  valley,  so  renowned  for  the  number  and  statesman,  bom  June  8, 1808,  in  that  part  of 

magnitade  of  its  ancient  earthworks.    Resid*  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  which  now  forms  Todd  co. 

ing  in  the  same  county,  and  cognizant  of  the  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father,  Samuel  Davis,  a 

labors  of  Atwatcr  and  other  pioneer  explorers  planter,  who  served  during  the  revolutionary 

in  this  department  of  science,  his  attention  was  war  in  the  mounted  force  of  Georgia,  removed 

directed  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  subject  of  with    his  family  to  Mississippi,   and    settled 

American  antiquities.     From  1829   to  1833,  near  Woodville,  Wilkinson  co.    Young  Davis 

while  a  student  of  Kenjon  college,  he  conduct-  received  an   academical  education,  and  was 

ed  a  series  of  explorations  in  the  mounds  of  sent  at  the  usual  age  to  Transylvania  college, 

that  vicinity,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  Ky.,  which  he  left  in  1824  to  enter  the  U.  S. 

a  paper  read  before  the  philomathesian  society,  military  academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 

afterward  (by  request  of  the  professors)  en-  graduated  in  1828,  and  was  appointed  brevet 

larged,  and  delivered  as  a  literary  performance  2d  lieutenant.  He  remained  in  the  army  7  years, 

at  tiie  commencement  of  1888.    In  1833  he  had  and  served  as  an  infantry  and  staff  officer  on 

•evenl  interviews  with  the  late  Daniel  Web-  the  N.  W.  frontier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of 

•ter,  l^en  making  a  tour  of  the  West    This  1881-'32,  with  such  distinction  that,  March  4, 

great  statesman,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  1833,  he  was  promoted  to  a  1st  lieutenancy  of 

western  antiquities,  was  pained  to  witness  tlieir  dragoons,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  in 

rapid  disappearance,  and  suggested  the  forma-  1834  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Coman- 

ttoi  of  a  society  to  purchase  and  preserve  some  ches,  Pawnees,  and  other  hostile  Indian  tribes. 

of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  mound-  He  resigned  his  commission,  Juno  30,  1835, 

boilders.    The  opinion  of  such  a  man  was  well  returned  to  Mississippi,  and  became  a  cotton 

calculated  to  stimulate  the  youthful  mind  of  planter,  living  in  retirement  till  1843,  when  he 

Dr.  Davis  to  continue  these  researches.   For  15  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  on  Uie 

years  he  diligently  studied  the  subject,  and  the  democratic  side,  and  in  1844  was  chosen  one 

reaolts  of  his  researches  are  embodied  in  the  of  the  presidential  electors  of  Mississippi  to  vote 

^  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  which  for  Polk  and  Dallas.  In  Nov.  1845,  he  was  elect- 

fbnns  vol.  i.  of  the  *^  Smithsonian  Contributions  ed  a  representative  in  congress,  and  took  his 

to  Knowledge."    Dr.  Davis  received  his  medi-  seat  in  December  of  that  year.    He  bore  a  con- 

cal  degree  at  Cincinnati  in  1837,  after  which  ho  spicuous  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  session 

settled  and  practised  his  profession  in  Chilli-  on  the  tariff,  on  the  Oregon  question,  on  milita- 

oothe  until  1850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  ry  affairs,  and  particularly  on  the  preparations 

the  New  York  medical  college,  he  was  called  to  for  war  against  Mexico  and  on  the  organization 

fill  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu-  of  volunteer  militia  when  called  into  the  service 

ties,  which  he  still  holds.    He  has  been  an  oc-  of  the  United  States.  While  in  congress,  in  July, 

caaional  contributor  to  some  of  the  scientific  1846,  tlie  1st  regiment  of  Mississippi  volun- 

and  medical  journals,  beside  being  for  a  time  tecrs,  then  enrolled  for  service  in  Mexico,  elected 

one  of  the  conductors  of  the  '^  American  Medi-  him  their  colonel.    He  promptly  left  his  seat  in 

cal  Monthly."     During  the  spring  of  1854  he  the  house,  and  overtaking  his  regiment  at  New 

delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  archeology  Orleans  on  its  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  led  it  to 

before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston.  reSnforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Bio 

DAVIS,  Hekbt,  an  American  divine  and  Grande.    He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  attack 

scholar,  bom  at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  and  storming  of  Monterey,  Sept.  1846 ;  was  one 

1770,  died  at  Clinton,  March  7, 1852.    He  was  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the  terms  of 

gradoated  at  Yale  college  in  1796,  then  became  the  capitulation  of  that  city ;  and  highly  distin- 

tator  successively  at  Williams  and  at  Yale  col-  guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

kgea,  and  in  1806  professor  of  Greek  at  Union  Feb.  23.  1847,  where  his  regiment,  attacked 

octtlege.    In  1809  he  was  chosen  to  the  presi-  by  an  immensely  superior  force,  maintained 

deney  of  Middlebury  college,  Vt.,  and  in  1817  their  ground  for  a  long  time  unsupported,  while 

accepted  that  of  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  having  Col.  Davis  himself,  tliough  severely  wounded, 

in  the  year  preceding  declined  the  same  situation  remained  in  the  saddle  until  the  close  of  the 

at  Tale  college,  offered  him  on  the  death  of  action,  and  was  complimented  for  his  coolness 

F^resident  Dwight    He  continued  at  the  head  and  gallantry  by  the  conmiandcr^in-chief  in  his 

of  Hamilton  college  until  1833,  and  was  mean-  despatch  of  March  6. 1847.    At  the  expiration 

whfle  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  theo-  of  the  term  of  its  enlistment,  in  July,  1847,  the 

logical  seminary  at  Auburn,  and  the  American  Mississippi  regiment  was  ordered  home;  and 

board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions.   He  Col.  Davis  while  on  his  return  received  at  New 

poaaeflsed  considerable  merit  as  an  orator,  and  Orleans  a  commission  from  President  Polk  as 

vaa  the  author  of  various  occasional  sermons,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  which  he  de- 

In  1829  and  1880  no  students  were  graduated  at  clincd  accepting  on  tlie  ground  that  the  consti- 

tbo  ooUfige  because  of  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  tution  reserves  to  the  states  respectively  the  ap- 

Itetween  the  prerident  and  trustees  upon  a  case  pointment  of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  that 

cf  dlM^Ancu    After  his  resignation  in  1833  he  consequently  their  appointment  by  the  federal 

"'•■^-^  -  ^Han     ro  of  the  Embarrassments  executive  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 

-Hi           College."  states.    In  Aug.  1847,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
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governor  of  Mississippi  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  a  use  for  taking  the  son's  aldtnde  at  sea  till  it 

vacancy,  and  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  state  was  superseded  bj  Iladley^s  sextant,  and  pub- 

legislature,  Jon.   11,    1848,   was  unanimously  lished  acccnnts  of  two  of  his  voyages,  and  curi- 

electcd  to  the  same  ofRco  for  the  residue  of  the  ous  works  entitled  the  *^  World's  Ilydrographi- 

term,  which  expired  March  4,  1851.    In  1850  cal  Description"   (1595),   and  the  *^  Seaman*! 

ho  was  reelected  for  the  ensuing  full  term.  Secrets"  (1595). 

In  the  senate  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the       DAVIS,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  jorlst, 
committee  on  military  alTairs,  and  took  a  prom-  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  25,  1761,  died  in 
inent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  slavery  ques-  Boston,  Jan.  14,  1847.    He  was  graduated  at 
tion,  in  defence  of  the  institutions  and  policy  Harvard  college  in  1781  with  reputatiou,  espe- 
of  the  slave  states,  and  was  a  zealous  advo-  cially  as  a  poet  and  mathematician ;  engaged  for 
cate  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.    In  Sept.  a  time  as  teacher  in  the  flEunily  of  Gen.  Joseph 
1851,  he  was  nominated  candidate  for  governor  Otis  of  Barnstable,  a  brother  of  the  revolution- 
of  Mississippi  by  the  democratic  part}',  in  oppo-  ary  orator ;  completed  his  legal  studies  in  Bos- 
sition  to  llenry  S.  Foote,  the  candidate  of  the  ton,  and  bcj^^n  the  practice  of  law  in  Plvmonth 
union  party.    He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  1786.    His  first  public  ofiioe  was  as  delegate 
on  accepting  the  nomination,  and  was  beaten  in  to  the  state  convention  on  the  Question  of  adopt- 
the  election  by  a  majority  of  091)  votes ;  a  marked  ing  the  federal  constitution.  lie  was  the  young- 
indication  of  his  personal  popularity  in  his  own  est  of  the  members  of  that  convention,  and 
state,  for  at  the  *'  convention  election"  2  months  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor.    For  several  years 
before,  the  union  party  had  a  majority  of  7,500.  he  was  representative  in  the  state  legislature, 
After  his  defeat  Col.  Davis  remained  in  retire-  was  elected  senator  from  Plymouth  county  in 
ment  until  the  presidential  contest  of  1852,  when  1795,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
he  took  tlie  stump  in  belmlf  of  Gen.  Pierce  in  ington  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  where  he  States.    Resigning  this  office  after  one  year,  he 
rendered  essential    service  to  the  democratic  soon  received  the  appointment  of  United  States 
party.    In  1853  he  was  appointed  by  Pre«*ident  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Pierce  secretary  of  war,  which  i)ost  he  held  till  removed  to  Boston.    In  1801  President  Adams 
the  accession  of  President  Buchanan  in  1857.  appointed  him  iudgo  of  the  district  coort,  and 
His  administration  of  the  war  department  was  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  office  for  more  than 
marked  by  ability  and  energy,  and  was  highly  40  years.  Judge  Story  thus  bears  witness  to  his 
popular  with  the  army.    He  proposed  or  carried  judicial  ability  in  dedicating  to  him  one  of  hb 
mtoefiect,  among  other  measures,  the  revision  of  works:  "  Your  judgments  have  stood  the  test 
tlie  army  regulations;  the  introduction  of  camels  of  time,  and  ore  de^'tined  to  be  liud  up  among 
into  America ;  the  introduction  of  the  light  in-  the  responsa  prudentium  for  professional  in- 
fantry or  rifle  system  of  tactics ;  the  manufac-  struction  in  future  ages."    Throughout  his  offi* 
turo  of  rifled  muskets  and  pistols  and  the  use  of  cial  career,  from  which  he  retired  in  1841,  lie 
the  Miuie  ball ;  the  addition  of  4  regiments  to  continued  his  studies  in  the  classics,  sciences,  and 
the  army ;  the  augmentation  of  the  seacoast  and  poetry ;  and  his  character  is  revealed  in  his  favor- 
frontier  defences  of  the  country ;  and  the  system  ite  quotation  from  Malebranche :  "Truth  loves 
of  explorations  in  the  western  part  of  the  con-  gentleness  and  peace."    Especially  interested  in 
tincnt  for  geographical  purposes,  and  for  thede-  the  history  and  antiquities  of  New  England,  be 
termination  of  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to  was  a  member  of  the  historical  society  of  Mas- 
the  Pacific  ocean.    Having  been  previously  re-  sachusetts  from  the  year  of  its  organization 
elected,  on  his  retirement  from  the  war  depart-  fl791),  and  its  president  from  1818  to  1843. 
ment  Col.  Davis  reOntcred  the  senate  for  the  Among    his    publications  are  a  "  EiUogy  on 
term  ending  March  4,  1803.    In  the  sessions  of  George  Washington ;"  an  "Attempt to  'PTnUin 
the  35th  congress  ho  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  Inscription  on  Dighton  Rock,"  in  which  he 
the  discussions  on  the  French  spoliation  bill,  ingeniouslysupposes  the  figures  designed  to  com- 
which  lie  opposed,  and  on  the  Pacific  railroad  memorate  exploits  of  Indian  hunting;  and  an 
for  the  southern  route,  of  which  he  is  a  zealous  edition  of  "  Morton's  Now  England  Memorial," 
and  most  influential  advocate.  to  which  he  added  copious  marginal  notes,  and 
DAVIS,  John',  an  English  navigator,  born  at  an  appendix  replete  with  curious  information. 
Sandridge,  in  Devonshire,  died  in  1605.    Ho        DAVIS,  Johx,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
was  early  inured  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  dis-  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1787,  died  at 
tinguished  himself  by  3  voyai?es  between  1585  AV'orcester,  April  19,1854.  His  father  was  a  Xew 
and  1587  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  England  fanner,  in  moderate  circumstances.  His 
passage.     He  discovered  in    1585   the   strait  early  days  were  spent  on  his  fathcr^s  farm.    He 
which  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  following  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1812,  and  was 
year  navigated  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  co.  in  1815.  Is 
far  northward  as  lat.  72"^.    In  1591  lie  went  as  March,  1822,  he  married  Eliza,  the  eldest  danj^tff 
second  in  command  with  Cavendish  in  his  un-  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.   Iiil8M| 
fortunate  voyage  to  the  South  sea.    Ho  after-  on  no  other  nomination  than  the  newapttMrn^ 
ward  made  5  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  gestion  of  an  unknown  friend,  he  woa  ebotfld  ■ 
was  killed  in  the  strait  of  Malacca  by  Japanese  member  of  congress,  and  continued  to  hold  tiMi 
I)irates.    Ho  invented  a  quadrant  which  was  in  ofilce  by  successive  reelections  until  Jan.  VBH^ 
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when,  having  been  elected  Kovernor  of  Mawa-  legislature  after  a  protracted  Btrnggle  anpplant- 
duMtla,  he  reaigned  hia  seat.  In  March,  1836,  ed  Lim  hj  a  democrat.  Baring  hia  absence 
liaTUiK  been  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  he  re-  from  the  senate,  the  protective  tariff  of  1B42 
ilgDed  the  office  of  gorernor,  bnt  reassuued  it  had  Koae  into  operation,  and  apon  hia  retnra  ha 
in  1841,  and  oontiDned  to  discharge  ita  daties  found  a  democratio  adminiatration  aboat  to  sab- 
tfll  Jan.  1648.  In  Uarch,  1846,  he  waa  agmn  atitute  for  it  the  revenue  scale  of  1846.  In  the 
•leoted  to  the  U.  S.  aenate,  and  remained  there  discnssion  of  this  meoaure  he  resamed  in  the 
until Hsrch,  1868,  whenhe declined areelection,  senate  tlie  place  in  tlio  protectionist  ronlia  which 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  the  eorlv  part  of  he  had  formerly  held  in  the  house.  Ur.  Davis 
Ua  profeadonal  career  Mr.  Davis  was  identified  opposed  the  Mexican  war  from  the  beginning. 
wttn  the  federal  part; ;  bnt,  beyond  writing  oo-  Ho  was  one  of  the  two  senators  who  voted  that 
•arimal^  fbr  the  locid  Joamals,  had  little  to  do  the  war  did  not  exist  hj  the  act  of  the  republic 
witft  politioa.  Hia  practice  was  extensive.  Hia  of  Mexico.  He  supported  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
npotatioii  aa  a  man  of  sound  learning,  of  prac-  Inpe  Hidalgo  in  opposition  to  his  colleagne  and 
tiealaagadty,  and  of  sterling  integrity,  made  him  other  whig  senators.  In  the  great  controverajr 
aanotial  to  ono  or  the  other  litigant  in  every  im-  wiiich  followed,  aa  to  tho  disposition  to  be  made 
portant  cause  in  his  county.  This  left  him  little  of  the  territories  of  the  UnitM  States,  he  wasde- 
Manre  for  pnblio  afihira.  His  first  entrance  on  cided  and  earnest  in  favor  of  eiclndiug  slaver; 
nUlo  life  was  on  the  floor  of  congress.  Coming  from  them.  He  sapported  what  is  known  aa  the 
Don  a  qnaHer  of  the  oonntrv  already  interested  Wilmot  proviso  during  the  administration  of 
fainaDafactnres.andfromadistrictnot«dfortbe  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  deciiled 
macbanical  skill  and  indnstr;  of  its  population,  oppoaents  of  what  wore  known  as  the  compro- 
be  natnrally  became  an  advocate  for  protection  miso  nets  dnring  the  administration  of  Gen. 
to  American  industry.  The  tariff  of  1624  had  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  had  no  fear  of  a 
not  given  aatisfaction  to  the  manufacturing  in-  dissolntion  of  the  unioa  Be  retired  from  pnh- 
ttftAa,  and  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  lie  life  just  as  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
nortbero  and  middle  statM  were  petitioning  con-  acts  had  completed  the  dissolntion  of  the  whig 
gntB  to  interpose  legislative  aid  to  protect  the  party,  with  which  he  had  acted  duriog  his  whole 
wool  growen  and  monufacturera.  Mr.  Davis  career.  For  a  brief  period,  surrounded  by 
waa  ai^otectioniat  in  advance  of  public  opinion  friends  whom  beloved  and  respected,  his  favor- 
la  New  England.  Be  thought  that  government  ite  agricultural  pursuits  afforded  occupation  for 
dtoold  wa  lay  the  import  duties  which  were  ne-  his  leisnre  hours.  But  hia  constitntion  was  nn- 
OtaMrrfa-  revenue,  that  the  industry  of  the  dermined,  and  a  short  but  punfnl  ilineas  soon 
eoontry  ahould  be  expanded,  and  ita  labor  made  terminated  his  life. 

non  fniodactive  and  more  profitable.  Ho  advo-  DAVIS,  Joh»  A.  G.,  professor  of  law  in  the 
aaied  tfaeee  views  on  the  floor  of  congress  with  university  of  Vii^oio,  bom  in  that  state  in  1601, 
••aland  power.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  died  Nov.  14,1640.  He  was  educated  at  Willisni 
in  the  aesrions  of  1828, 1880,  and  1632,  in  reply  and  Mary  college,  and  commenced  the  practice 
to  Hr.  UoDnffie,  Mr.  Gonibreleng,  and  others,  of  law  in  the  connty  of  Albemarle.  Hewaaalso 
waie  regarded  by  the  protectioniata  as  the  best  for  a  time  editor  of  a  journal  published  at  Char- 
atatomenta  and  dsfenees  of  their  theories.  Dor-  lotteaville.  In  1680  he  was  appointed  to  the 
tag  his  flrat  term  in  the  senate,  that  body  was  law  professorship  in  the  university,  and  perform- 
mainly  oocntied  with  the  controversy  with  Gen.  ed  its  duties  with  great  promise  and  success. 
Jaduwn'sadministration,  of  which  Iv  was  aeon-  He  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
alatant  opponent.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  Hearing  one  night  the  report  of  a  pistol  before 
fba  opposition  to  the  expunging  resolutions,  his  door,  ho  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
and,  it  is  understood,  dratted  a  part,  if  not  the  foond  there  a  student  masked,  who  slowly  re- 
wbu^  of  the  famous  protost  agaiost  them.  He  treated  before  him,  and  deiibcrotelj  discharged 
alao  acted  with  the  whig  party  is  opposing  the  a  pistol  at  him.  He  died  in  consequence.  He 
administration  of  Mr.  VanBuren,  and  contribut-  published  a  volume  on  criminal  law  for  the  use 
«d,  in  a'short  speech  against  the  sub-treasnry  in  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  copyright  of  which 
'  WIO,  the  most  efficient  electioneering  pamphlet  was  purchased  by  the  legislature  from  hia  fam- 
Ibr  the  canvass  of  that  year.    It  was  computed  ily  for  $12,000. 

tltat  more  than  one  million  copies  of  this  speech  DAVIS,  Mattriw  L.,  on  American  writer, 

ware  eirenlated  among  thevotera.    Before  this  bom  in  1766,  died  at  Kannattanville,N.Y.,  June 

thus,  the  loiK  public  service  and  incormptible  21,  1850.    He  was  originally  a  printer  by  trade, 

intcpl^of  Xr,  Davis  hod  gained  for  him  the  and  acgniredintheconrseof  tbatbnsbessades- 

popntar  appeUation  of  "  Honest  John  Davis,"  ultory  education  and  considerable  skill  as  a  wri- 

antla  whioa  clnog  to  him  through  life.  During  ter.    He  early  attached  himself  in  politics  to  the 

Ub  tMond  t^m  aa  governor,  the  so-called  Dorr  fortunes  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  and  was  an  advocate  of 

__.  .™._  .__t  _..  .^  ju  |{j,p^g  Island.    He  was  his  elevation  to  the  presidency,  at  the  time  when 

to  render  it  aid,  but  refused  the  balance  hungso  long  nndecided  between  him 

Jtrality  which  he  said  Mossa-  and  Jefferson.    For  many  years  he  was  the  cor- 

Jhearve.     For  this,  and  for  an  respondent  at  Washington  of  the  "  New  York 

ana  of  hia  military  staff,  he  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  under  the  aignatnre  of 

of  anttacti       by  the  people,  and  the  "TheSpy  in  Washington."    For  the  "London 
Vi       VL — 19 
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Times  '*  also  he  wrote  under  the  name  of  the  terloo,  he  was  placed  in  oomrnftnd  of  all  the 

^*  Genevese  Traveller."    During  many  years  be-  troops  in  and  around  the  capital,  and  was  ready 

fore  tlie  death  of  Aaron  Burr  Mr.  Davis  was  ap-  for  the  contest  when  he  received  poritive  orders 

parently  his  only  attached  friend,  and  the  most  from  the  provisional  government  to  negotiate 

important  of  his  writings  is  his  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  with  the  allies.    In  consequence  of  this  osder, 

Life  of  Aaron  Burr."    Burr's  diary  was  also  he  signed^uly  8, 1816,  at  bt  Cloud,  the  capitn- 

edited  by  him.  lation  of  Paris.    A  few  days  later  he  consented 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  North  At-  to  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  tlie  new  eovem- 

lantic  ocean,  communicating  with  Baffin's  bay,  ment,  and  retired  from  active  life.     On  the  trial 

and  separating  Greenland  on  the  east  from  of  Marshal  Ncy,  he  bddly  declared  that  be 

Oumbcrland  island  on  the  west    It  stretches  would  not  have  signed  the  c^itolation  of  Paris 

north  from  Cape  Farewell,  about  lat.  60°  N.,  to  if  it  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  goaranteed  the 

Disco  island,  near  lat.  70°  N.    Its  narrowest  safety  of  all  the  military  men  then  in  that  ci^. 

part,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  arctic  circle,  is  220  The  firmness  of  his  conduct  was  not  palataUe 

miles  wide ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  600  to  the  Bourbons;  he  was  not  fully  reinstated  in 

miles.    Its  coasts  are  high,  rocky,  broken  bv  his  position  until  1818. — ^His  oiUy  son,  bora  in 

numerous  bays  and  inlets,  the  largest  of  which  1818,  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peer% 

are  Northumberland  inlet  and  Hudson's  strait,  and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  army,  but 

almost  barren,  and  peopled  by  tribes  of  Esqui-  became  afterward  insane,  and  died  Ans.  18, 1853. 
maux.   Notwithstanding  its  dangerous  currents        DAVT,  Sib  Humphbt,  an  Engliab  chemist^ 

and  vast  icebergs,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  born  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Dec.  17, 1778,  died 

whalers,  the  whole  being  found  here  in  greater  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  29, 1829.    He  was 

number  than  in  any  other  polar  waters.  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Grace  Davy ;  he  wia 

DAVITS,  the  projecting  arms  of  wood  or  a  healthy,  active,  and  forward  child,  fond  of 

iron  upon  which  boats  are  hoisted  and  hung  sports  and  stories,  of  retentive  memory,  and  of 

over  the  sides  or  stem  of  ships.    They  are  rig-  a  remarkably  affectionate  ^sposition.    He  made 

ged  with  sheaves  or  blocks  for  that  purpose.  rapid  progress  at  his  first  scnool ;  at  the  gram- 

DAVOUST  (or    more   correctly  Davout),  mar  school,  kept  by  an  incompetent  teacher,  be 

Louis  Nicolas,  a  French  general,  born  at  An-  followed  no  particular  course  of  stndy,  bntsOid- 

noux,  in  Burgundy,  May  10, 1770,  died  in  Paris,  led  what  and  when  he  pleased,  and  during  his 

June  1,  1828.    A  schoolmate  of  Bonaparte  at  stay  there  gave  no  indication  of  the  great  pow- 

the  military  school  of  Brieime,  he  was,  when  ers  he  exhibited  in  after  life ;  he  aoqnired,  now* 

only  15,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  ever,  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 

regiment.    In  1791  ho  served  as  mtyor  in  tho  appears  always  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his 

army  commanded  by  Dumouriez,  and  was  a  class.  Among  his  boyi^  tastes  was  that  of  fishing, 

brigadier-general  as  early  as  1798,  while  Bona-  the  relish  for  which  he  never  lost^  and  wluch  was 

parte  was  but  a  msgor.     In  that  capacity  he  the  subject  of  his  delightful  book  ^^  Balmonia." 

was  employed  for  8  years  in  tho  armies  on  At  the  age  of  9  he  went  to  live  irith  Mr.  John 

the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  where  he  gained  the  Tonkin,  a  fnend  of  his  mother,  who  from  mard 

esteem  of  Moreau,  who  intrusted  him  with  im-  to  her  in  a  manner  adopted  tho  yonne  Humimzy, 

portant  commands.   lie  accompanied  Bonaparto  when  his  family  removed  to  VarfeU,  aboot  S| 

to  Egypt,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  miles  from  Penzance.     At  the  age  of  14  be 

at  Aboukir.    On  his  return  to  France  he  was  went  to  Dr.  Cardew^s  school  at  Tmro,  where 

appointed  division-general  in  1800,  chief  com-  he  renmined  nearlv  ^Jfcar  at  the  expense  of 

mander  of  the  consular  guard  in  1801,  and  in  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Tonkin,  to  whose  hooie 

1804  marshal  of  the  empire.    He  took  a  distin-  in  Penzance  he  returned  in  Dec   1793  ;  his 

guished  part  in  the  victories  of  Ulm  and  Aus-  school  education  was  now  at  an  end,  and  his 

terlitz ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  con-  self-education,  to  which  he  owed  almost  eveiy 

quered  the  Prussians  at  Jena  (Oct.  14, 1806),  he  thing,  was  about  to  commence.    Hie  next  year 

won  over  them  tho  victory  of  Auerstadt,  and  re-  was  passed  in  desultorv  study,  in  active  sports 

ceived  as  a  reward  tho  title  of  duke  of  Auerstadt  with  gun  and  rod,  and  m  occasional  diasination ; 

In  1809  he  was  made  prince  of  EckmQhl,  for  his  this  was  a  most  dangerous  period  of  his  ufe,  bat 

part  in  the  battle  of  that  name.    After  Wogram  he  resisted  the  temptations  which  beset  him, 

he  was  appointed  military  commander  in  Poland,  and  began  to  study  again  in  earnest.  The  death 

which  country  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.    In  of  his  father  in  Dec.  1794,  and  the  narrow  dr- 

the  Russian  campaign  ho  defeated  Bagration  at  cumstances  of  his  family,  gave  fixedness  to  his 

Mohilev,  and  was  wounde<l  at  tho  battle  of  the  vacillating  purposes,  and  it  wasdetermine^  thai 

Moskwa  (Borodino).    After  the  disastrous  re-  ho  should  study  the  art  of  medicine;  accord* 

treat  from  Russia,  he  took  up  his  head-quarters  inglv,  in  Feb.  1795,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 

at  Hamburg,  where  ho  was  soon  besieged  by  the  Borlase,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  c^  Penanec^ 

victorious  allied  annies.     lie  boldly  opposed  who  was  afterward  distinguished  as  a  phjridaiu 

their  forces ;  and  it  was  only  in  April,  1814,  that  His  studies  were  now  followed  with  ' 

he  consented  to  deliver  the  city  into  tho  hands  his  note  books  show  that  he  save  '^ 

ofGen.  Gerard,  a  commissioner  of  Louis  XVIII.  great  variety  of  subjects  1>    de  _ 

Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  appointed  within  the  strict  line  of  his  unfymkMf  W&BkA 

him  minister  of  war.    After  tho  defeat  at  AVa-  the  modem  languages^  — " ^-^•--— ■ 
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ki^  and  wpectiny  diemistrr  and  phTsics ;  bo  commeoce  his  public  career  at  CItfton,  near 
gnq>pled  with  some  of  the  highest  problems  of  Bristol.  In  the  year  17B9,  while  resident  at 
BMtaphjdcal  theology  and  mental  plitloaophy,  Cliflon,  he  mode  his  experiments  on  the  tirotox- 
and  at  one  time  seemed  lost  in  the  perplexities  ide  of  nitrogen  (langhuig  gas),  tmd  puolished 
of  itialeTialisiD.  While  cnltivstiog  the  intellect  the  results  in  1600;  he  described  its  effects, 
Us  ima^natiTe  powers  were  not  neglected,  as  which  were  much  Ilka  tlioso  since  produced  b^ 
it  provea  by  his  love  of  poetry  and  by  the  com-  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether;  he  also  ei- 
pomtion  of  rerses  of  oonsiderabla  merit ;  his  perimented  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbon- 
ohosen  fnUects  of  study  were  illustrated  by  the  io  acid,  imd  nitrogen,  thereby  seriously  injuring 
nwUng  of  the  best  works  within  his  roach,  his  health.  About  the  same  time  he  had  token 
Tifxa  physics  his  attention  was  natnrolly  turned  up  the  subject  of  galTouism,  which  afterward 
to  dwmiatry,  which  he  took  up  with  ardor  to-  led  to  somo  of  his  greatest  discoveries  in  de- 
ward  the  end  of  1797,  at  the  commencement  of  composing  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  The 
Ua  19th  year,  though  only  in  reference  to  his  pnenmatic  institution  soou  became  very  popn- 
swdical  progress ;  the  reading  of  Lavoisier's  tar  under  his  management,  and  some  of  the 
"Elements  of  ChemistrT  "  first  ted  him  to  the  most  obstinate  diseases  were  benefited  by  the 
a^erimental  Btndy  of  the  science  in  which  he  newTeme(Ues;  the  nitrous  oside  was  found 
vaa  destined  to  work  such  remarkable  changes ;  very  benefici^  in  many  cases  of  palsy.  The 
Us  apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  kind,  his  mate-  royal  institution  had  just  been  founded  after  a 
riab  anoh  as  are  moat  commonly  used  in  mcdi-  plan  of  Oonnt  Rnmford,  with  the  intention  of 
(ine,  and  his  first  experiments  very  simple ;  yet  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  science  in  its  applica- 


...  ,        .  .i-profes-  ceived  and  accepted  the  ii 

tor  of  chemistry,  a  new  theory  on  "  Heat  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  in  March,  ISO],  he 

ZJgh^"  to  which  the  latter  became  a  convert;  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  andiu  May,  1803, 

fluB  was  his  first  publication,  which  appeared  in  he  was  formally  appointed  professor  in  the  in- 

17S9.    The  young  chemist's  mental  activity  was  stitution.    His  lectures  at  once  became  exceed- 

Ikvored  by  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gregory  tngly  popular;  his  youth,  simple  manners,  elo- 

Tatt,  a  aoa  of  the   famous  James  Watt,  who  quonce,  ois  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 

flUDBtoreeideatPenzancein  the  winter  of  1797  brilliant  experiments,  excited  the  attention  of 

ftjc  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  in  the  society,  the  highest  ranks  in  London ;  his  society  waa 

aonTeraation,  and  sympathy  of  this  ynung  man,  courted  by  all,  and  he  seemed  In  danger  of  be- 

Davy  found  the  stimulus  he  needed  in  the  do-  coming  a  votary  of  fashion  rather  than  of  sci- 

Tdf^nneDt  of  his  intencctnal  powers.    He  also  cnce.    During  tbe  llj  years  that  he  spent  in 

became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  a  the  rooms  of  tlio  roynl  institution,  his  bachelor 

adentifio  and  highly  educated  man,  afterward  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  simplest  man- 

Uf  toooeasor  as  president  of  the  royal  society  ner ;  in  tbe  a4Joining  laboratory  Lo  spent  most 

of  London.     The  mineralopcol  and  geolodcol  of  his  time,  preparing  for  his  lectures,  and  con- 

■InicUveof  the  surrounding  country,  abounding  ducting  hia  investigations  on  the  fixed  alkalies, 

bi  tin  and  copper  mines,  the  lithological  charac-  on  astringent  vegetables  in  connection  with  the 

tan  of  the  difis  and  headlands,  and  the  ever-  art  of  tanning,  on  tbe  composition  of  mineral 

diaoi^iig  air  and  sea  of  that  tempestuous  cli-  substances,  on  ogricultaral  chemistry,  on  ^al< 

mate,  invited  him  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  vanism,  and  on  electro-chemical  science,  which 

OpOTstion  <tf  natural  causes ;  his  very  first  on-  may  be  said  to  have  sprang  chiefiy  fi^^m  his 

pnal  experiments,  at  the  age  of  18,  were  to  de-  researches.    His  observations  on  tanning  were 

tormine  Uie  kind  of  air  which  filled  the  vesicles  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 

oftheoommon  sea  weeds  thrown  npon  the  shore,  for  1803;  his  lectures  before  the  board  of  agri- 

tnd  he  demonstrated  that  the  marine  plants  act  culture,  which  were  delivered  until  1S13.  were 

upon  the  air  in  precisely  the  some  way  as  the  published  under  the  title  of  "Elemenlaof  Agri- 

taliastilal,  by  decomposing,  under  the  influence  cultnral  Chemistry,"  a  work  which  has  pa^ed 

of  the  ann's  rays,  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  oh-  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated 

Un  tbe  carbon  necessary  for  their  growth,  and  into  almost  every  European  language.    His  im- 

tto  ozrcen  for  their  respiration.     The  state  of  portant  researches  in  electrO'Cliemical  science 

iSaaacU  science,  too,  was  favorable  to  his  rapid  hod  been  commenced  at  Clifton,  and  the  results 

adTaneCL  as  its  boundaries  were  small,  its  tbco-  are  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Trausao- 

riM  iD-deBaed,  most  of  its  departments  little  tions  "  from  1808  to  1813,  and  in  the  early  "Bn- 

tterdoped,  and  vast  unexplored  regions  waiting  kerion  Lectures"  of  180B-'7,  the  base  potassium 

fbr  the  coming  of  a  master  spirit    His  mcdicid  having  been  discovered  on  Oct.  6, 1807,  and  so- 

_^.t  it  have  been  zealously  pursued,  as  in  dium  a  few  days  after,  by  decomposing  moist- 

"lO  waa  considered  by  Dr.  Bed-  enod  potash  and  soda  by  several  voltaic  battsr- 

bfttokediarge  of  hie  pncumatio  ics;  his  delight  was  most  extravagant  but  ez- 

H,  In  which  pulmon.iry  dis-  cusable  when  he  saw  the  globules  of  potassium 

_ytbehiliJationof  different  appear  and  take  fire  as  they  entered  the  lur. 

I  a  Undlr  released  him  from  The  mental  labor  of  his  experiments  and  the 

r  in  Oct  1708,  he  excitement  of  his  discoveries  threw  him  into  a 

10  yeara  old,  to  typhoid  condition,  which  threatened  hb  life  for 
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a  period  of  several  weeks;  on  his  recovery  be  fonnd  that  a  simple  fine  metallio  ganze  was  sof- 

experimonted  with  a  battery  of  2,000  plates,  dis*  ficient  so  to  cool  the  bnrning  gas  in  its  passage 

covered  the  base  boron,  showed  the  simple  na-  through  it  as  not  to  ignite  the  great  explosive 

tare  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  the  mass  on  the  outside ;  he  acoordiogly  covered  the 

compound  nature  of  ammonia,  aud  many  other  lamos  with  a  wire  tissue,  whose  interstices  were 

important  facts.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  of  tne  thickness  proper  to  cool  the  burning  gas 

and  in  1807  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  royal  which  passed  throngh  it  to  a  degree  to  prevent 

society,  wliich  appointment  he  held  for  5  sue-  combustion,  being  permeable  to  air  and  ligjit, 

cessive  years,  an  honorable  and  acceptable  ofSce  but  not  to  flame.   This  umple  contrivance  oon- 

to  him,  as  it  brought  him  into  friendly  inter*  stituted  the  miner's  safetv  lamp,  and  has  saved 

conrse  with  scientific  men.    The  medical  pro-  the  lives  of  thousands.;  vie  dangerons  gas  may 

fession,  which  he  had  laid  aside  on  coming  to  burn  within  the  ganze,  and  thos  give  timely 

London,  seems  now  to  have  been  resumed  for  a  warning,  and  may  at  last  extinguish  the  lamp, 

short  time ;  but  the  claims  of  science  had  too  but  even  then  a  suspended  platina  spiral  will 

great  an  attraction,  and  he  gave  up  medicine  as  remain  glowing  in  the  xmdst  of  the  explosive 

e  had  previously  declmed  an  invitation  to  en-  gas,  and  by  its  illumination  enable  the  miner  to 

ter  the  church.    So  great  was  his  reputation  as  see  as  long  as  the  lur  is  fit  for  respiration.   His 

a  lecturer  that  he  was  invited  to  deliver  courses  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  anbject  in  Aug. 

before  the  Dublin  society  in  1810  and  1811,  for  1815,  and  in  December  his  lamp  was  completed; 

which  he  received  about  $6,000,  and  was  made  nrgea  by  a  friend  to  take  out  a  patent  for  bisin- 

doctor  of  civil  law  by  Trinity  college.    He  vention,  he  nobly  replied:  "No,  my  good  fnead, 

was  knighted  in  April,  1812,  by  the  prince  re-  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  my  sole  object 

gent,  and  in  the  same  month  married  Mrs.  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  hnmanity ;  and  if  I 

Apreeco,    the  widow  of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  have  succeeded,  I  am  amply  rewarded  in  the 

Apreece,  Esq.,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  ^ratifying  refiection  of  having  done  so."    In 

fortune ;  he  was  afterward  created  baroneL  In  May,  1818,  he  left  England  on  a  second  eonti- 

the  autumn  of  1813,  by  express  permission  of  nental  journey,  visiting  Gennanv,  Hungary,  tad 

the  French  government,  granted  on  account  of  Italy,  and  returning  to  Englana  in  Jane,  1819. 

his  scientific  reputation,  he  visited  the  continent  On  Uie  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  l^SQ,  Sir 

daring  the  war,  in  company  with  Mr.  Faraday  Humphry  Davy  was  almost  onanimooaly  elected 

"as  his  assistant  in  experiments  and  in  writ-  presiaent  of  the  royal  society  ofLoodon,  an  office 

ing ;"  the  assistant  has  proved  the  peer  of  his  to  which  for  7  years  afterward  he  was  annnslly 

master.     While  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  2  elected  without  opposition ;  thus  the  poor  1m^ 

months,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  of  Penzance  by  the  strength  of  bis  own  intellect 

eminent  men  of  science,  as  Cuvier,  Laplace,  had  attained  the  highest  honor  to  which  a  man 

Gay-Lussao,  Humboldt,  and  Yauquclin ;  dur-  of  science  in  England  can  aspire,  and  the  leaned 

ing  this  brief  period  he  discovered  that  iodine  body  over  which  he  presided  lost  nothing  of  its 

is  a  simple  substance,  analogous  in  its  chemi-  ancient  reputation  daring  his  official  oonnectiMi 

cal  relations  to  chlorine.    He  remained  on  the  with  it.    The  last  term  of  his  sdentific  labon 

continent  until  the  spring  of  1815,  visiting  extends  firom  1823  to  the  smnmer  of  1828,  dnr- 

the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  ing  which  time  he  communicated  to  the  royil 

devoting  special  attention  to  the  volcanic  re-  society  8  papers  on  the  preservatioo  of  metsb 

gions,  and  pursuing  his  chemical  researches  by  electro-chemical  means,  and  tiie  Bakerian 

on  colors,  the  iodine  compounds,  and  oxymu-  lecture  for  1826.  "On  the  KelaUon of  Elecdioal 

riate  salts,  wliich  were  published  in  the  "  Phi-  and  Chemical  Cnanges.^'    As  in  the  case  of  the 

losophical  Transactions"  for  1815.    As  one  of  safety  lamp,  it  was  to  remedy  a  practical  evQ 

the  results  of  his  journey,  he  states  in  a  let-  that  these  papers  were  prepared.    His  attcn- 

ter  to  his  mother  that  ^^  England  is  the  only  tion  was  directed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 

country  to  live  in,  however  interesting  it  may  navy  to  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing 

be  to  see  other  countries."    Already  in  the  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels  by  the  sea  water;  be 

front  rank  of  scientific  men,  his  next  discovery  ascertained  that  the  popular  notion  that  impon 

E laced  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  copper  is  soonest  corroded  is  an  errors  and  that 

is  race.  In  1812  a  terrific  explosion  of  gas  took  the  corrosion  is  owing  to  the  joint  action  of  the 

place  in  a  coal  mine,  causing  the  death  of  more  air  and  the  saline  ingredients  in  the  water ;  bo 

than  100  men ;  and  after  many  other  such  dis-  succeeded  in  preserving  the  copper  sheathng 

asters,  a  committee  of  proprietors  of  mines  wait-  from  corrosion  by  rendering  it  negatively  elce- 

ed  ui)on  Davy  to  see  if  his  knowledge  could  trical  by  small  pieces  of  tin  or  zinc,  or  iron  nafl% 

devise  any  way  of  preventing  similar  accidents  these  metals  making  a  surface  <»  oopper  firom 

in  future.    He  began  by  analyzing  the  gas,  and  200  to  300  times  their  own  size  so  electrical  aato 

ascertaining  in  what  proportions  its  mixture  have  no  action  on  sea  water;  the  veiypeiftotioii 

with  air  rendered  it  most  explosive,  and  the  of  the  protection  rendered  this  method  pracCi* 

degree  of  heat  necessary  to  ignite  it ;  from  ob-  cally  inapplicable  where  speed  was  reqnirite,  as 

serving  that  the  combustion  did  not  take  place  shells  and  sea  weeds  adhered  to  the  non-corrod- 

through  tubes  of  small  dimensions  from  the  re-  ed  surface.  This  principle  of  galvanic  protection 

frigerating  effect  of  tiie  metallic  mass,  he  grad-  has  been  successfully  applied  to  various  impor- 

ually  reduced  the  length  of  the  tubes  till  ho  tant  uses  in  the  arts  ana  acienoea.    In  1QS4  ha 
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^nade  a  jonrney  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  most  original  and  important  discovery  in  chem- 
Holstein,  and  Uanover,  admiring  the  scenery,  ical  science.  Beside  tne  life  by  his  brother,  there 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  communicatine  with  is  one  by  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  (2  vols.  8vo., 
their  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  Berze-  London,  1881).— I)avy,  John,  M.D.,  a  younser 
lias,  Oersted.  Gauss,  Olbers,  and  Schumacher,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  the  writer  of  his 
In  1826  he  negan  to  experience  considerable  biography.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor 
indisposition,  which  ever  after  affected  his  ordi-  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
nary  elasticity  of  spirits,  depressed  also  by  the  1804,  he  was  attached  to  the  English  army,  and 
illness  and  death  of  his  mother  in  1826.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  He  was  the 
liad  anffered  for  more  than  a  year  with  numb-  author  of  several  works  of  merit,  the  principal 
nesB  and  pain  in  his  right  arm,  when  toward  of  which,  beside  the  life  of  his  brother,  in  2  vols. 
the  dose  of  1826  he  had  a  paralytic  attack,  8vo.,  are :  "  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Cey- 
affecting  the  right  side  of  the  body ;  his  mental  Ion  and  of  its  Inliabitants,  wilb  Travels  in  that 
ftculties  were  not  impaired,  and  while  confined  Island  "  (4to.,  London,  1821 ;  this  work  is  espe- 
to  his  room  he  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  his  cially  valuable  for  its  details  on  the  natural  his- 
*  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Society,"  published  in  tory  of  Ceylon) ;  "  Researches,  Physiological 
Jan.  1827.  In  this  month  he  had  so  far  recov-  and  Anatomical"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1839); 
ered  as  to  start  on  a  journey  to  the  continent,  *^  Notes  and  Observations  on  tJ^e  Ionian  Islands 
going  through  France,  over  Mt.  Cenis  into  Italy,  and  Malta,  with  some  Remarks  on  Constanti- 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  hunting,  fishing,  nople  and  Turkey"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1842).  Dr. 
and  observations  on  natural  history  and  chemi-  Davy  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  tlie  foi^ 
eal  science,  for  about  3  months ;  he  then  jour-  eign  army  service  of  his  country,  but  was  the 
n^ed  through  various  parts  of  southern  Ger-  travelling  companion  and  physician  of  his  il- 
many  and  Switzerland,  returning  in  October,  lustrious  brother  during  the  last  period  of  his 
with  health  and  strength  slightly  improved,  to  life.  He  has  published  many  important  papers 
England,  where  he  remained  until  March,  1828.  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  several 
"^oilmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly-fishing,"  is  a  kind  of  of  which  are  collected,  with  illustrations,  in  his 
dramatization  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  '*  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical." 
his  journal  in  these  last  travels,  rendered  doubly  In  1858  he  published  a  volume  entitled  *^The 
Talnable  by  his  observations  in  natural  history.  Fragmentary  Remains  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy." 
and  glowing  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  God  DAWES,  Rufus,  an  American  poet,  born  in 
drawn  from  nature.  Finding  no  permanent  im-  Boston,  Jan.  26, 1803.  He  entered  Harvard  col- 
vroTement  in  his  health,  he  left  London  again  in  lege  in  1820,  but  did  not  graduate  on  account  of 
jCarch,  1828,  for  thb  Alpine  regions  of  southern  a  charge  of  participating  in  some  disturbance. 
Aostria,  where  he  passed  the  summer,  spending  The  charge  was  afterward  disproved,  and  fur- 
ihe  winter  in  Italy ;  during  this  journey  he  wrote  nished  the  occasion  for  his  first  published  poem, 
the  '*  Consolations  in  TraveL"  his  last  writing,  directed  against  the  Harvard  faculty.  He  was 
which  Cnvier  calls  the  work  of  a  dying  Plato,  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  has  never  practised. 
On  Feb.  20, 1829,  he  experienced  at  Rome  a  sud-  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  **  U.  S.  Literary  Ga- 
den  and  severe  paralytic  attack,  which  ultimately  zette,"  and  conducted  for  a  time  the  ^^  Emerald^" 
proved  fatal,  though  he  so  far  improved  as  to  quit  a  journal  printed  at  Baltimore.  He  published  in 
Kome  on  the  last  of  April  for  Geneva,  where  he  1830  the  "  Valley  of  the  Nashaway  and  other 
arrived  May  28 ;  he  dmed  at  6  P.M.  and  retired  Poems ;"  and  in  1889,  "  Geraldine,  Athenia  of 
at  about  9^  o^dock ;  at  2^  the  following  morn-  Damascus,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  compris- 
ing he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  in  a  few  ing  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  songs,  and 
moments  expired ;  he  was  buried,  in  accordance  odes.  Tlie  next  year  he  oublished  **  Nix's  Mate," 
with  his  expressed  wish,  where  he  died,  in  the  a  historical  romance.  Mr.  Dawes  is  a  Sweden- 
city  of  Geneva,  on  June  1.  His  brother  be-  borgian,  and  has  frequently  officiated  in  the  pul- 
lieved  that  the  paralysis  was  caused  by  soften-  pits  of  that  denomination. 
ing  of  the  brain,  which,  with  some  enlargement  DAWSON",  Georgr,  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  heart,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Sir  and  lecturer,  born  in  London  in  1821,  was  edu- 
Homphry  Davy  was  of  middle  stature,  6  feet  7  cated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  became 
inches  in  height,  well  proportioned  and  muscu-  in  1844  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Mount  Zion 
lar,  and  able  to  endure  considerable  fatigue ;  of  chapel  in  Birmingham.  His  independence  of 
■anguine  temperament,  warm  in  his  feelings,  of  character  and  disregard  of  the  conventional 
eheerfhl  deposition,  fond  of  company,  persever-  usages  of  the  denomination  caused  a  separation 
ing  and  observing ;  he  devoted  himself  assiduous-  in  the  congregation  and  a  new  chapel  to  be  built 
ly  to  science,  keeping  aloof  from  political  strife,  for  the  minister,  which  was  opened  in^  1847 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  institute  under  the  name  of  the  *'  church  of  the  Saviour." 
in  1817 ;  he  was  also  connected  with  most  of  He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  is 
the  great  academies  of  Europe,  and  was  by  a  proprietor  of  the  "  Birmingham  Daily  Press." 
universal  consent  considered  without  a  supe-  DAX,  an  arrondissemcnt  and  town  in  the 
rior,  if  he  had  an  equal,  among  the  chemists  S.  W.  of  France,  department  of  Landes ;  pop. 
cf  his  time.  '  Hia  memory  is  deariy  cherished  of  the  former  in  1856, 113,794,  and  of  the  latter 
at  Geneva,  where  his  widow  founded  a  prize  in  6,125. '  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
Us  honor,  to  be  given  every  2  years  for  the  the  Adour,  about  80  m.  S.  W,  from  Mont^de- 
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Morsan,  and  is  a  principal  station  on  the  rail-  coming  to  the  vernal  equinox  at  tlie  some  instAnta 
way  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.  The  most  with  a  second  fictitioas  sun  travelling  ijniformlj 
remarkable  building  is  the  cathedral,  built  in  in  the  ecliptic  and  coming  to  tlie  perigee  (b^- 
1646  after  the  design  of  Yauban.  It  has  man-  tween  Christmas  and  new  yearns)  at  the  same 
ufactories  of  liquors  and  delft,  aud  some  trade  instant  with  the  real  sun.  A  day  usually  signi- 
is  carried  on  in  grain,  wine,  timber,  vegetables,  fies  a  mean  solar  day.  A  sidereal  day  is  23b. 
wax,  and  honey ;  and  the  town  is  a  considerable  56m.  4.09s.  of  solar  time.  In  astronomy  the 
entrepot  of  goods  exported  from  France  to  Spain,  solar  day  begins  at  noon,  but  in  civil  life  at  mid- 
It  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  has  hot  mineral  night.  In  all  countries  the  astronomical  Lonrs 
springs,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  Romans  are  numbered  from  noon  up  to  the  following 
Aqua)Tarbellica),  afterward  by  the  French  Villa  noon,  from  1  to  24;  but  m  most  countries 
d'Acqs,  and  then  simply  Dax.  the  civil  day  is  divided  from  midnight  to  noon, 
DAY,  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  and  again  from  noon  to  midnight,  each  period 
its  axis.  This  is  not,  however,  the  most  com-  iuto  12  hours.  There  is  another  use  of  the 
mon  meaning  of  the  word,  which  cannot  be  word  day  as  opposed  to  night,  when  it  desig- 
exactly  expressed  without  preliminary  explana-  nates  the  time  during  which  the  sun  is  above 
tions.  The  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  is  the  horizon.  In  this  senBo  of  the  word,  the 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  uniform.  If,  therefore,  length  of  the  day  varies  greatly  with  the  latitude 
a  star  were  so  aistant  that  its  apparent  position  of  the  observer,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
could  not  bo  affected  by  the  earth's  annual  mo-  On  the  equator,  the  day  is  always  a  few  minutes 
tion  in  its  orbit,  the  successive  returns  of  that  more  than  12  hours  in  length  ;  but  as  we  pro- 
star  to  the  meridian  would  be  at  equal  intervals ;  ceed  north  its  length  increases  in  summer,  and 
and  the  fixed  stars  are  all  so  distant,  that  they  decreases  in  winter,  until  we  reach  the  arctic 
may  practically  be  used  for  determining  these  circle,  where  the  longest  day  is  more  than  24 
intervals,  which  are  called  sidereal  days.  The  hours,  the  sun  not  setting  at  aU  for  a  day  or  two 
sidereal  day  is  usually  considered  as  the  time  aboul  June  20 ;  while  the  longest  night  is  nearly 
between  the  successive  passages  of  the  vernal  24  hours,  the  sun  barely  showing  himself  in  the 
equinox  over  the  meridian,  but  the  precession  southern  horizon  at  noon,  for  a  few  days  aboot 
of  the  equinoxes  is  so  slow  that  a  single  sidereal  Christmas.  At  the  polesw  the  day  is  a  little  over 
day  thus  measured  docs  not  differ  sensibly  from  C  months  in  length,  and  the  night  nearly  as  long, 
a  true  sidereal  day.  This  time  is,  however,  only  DAY,  Jebemiaii,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  late  president 
of  use  in  observatories ;  for  civil  life  we  need  of  Yale  college,  born  in  New  Preston,  Conn., 
the  solar  day,  measured  by  the  return  of  the  Aug.  3,  1773;  entered  Yale  college  in  17S9; 
sun  to  the  meridian.  The  solar  day  is,  from  a  on  account  of  infirm  health  was  not  able  to  go 
variety  of  causes,  variable  in  its  length.  That  on  with  the  class  to  which  he  at  first  belonged; 
it  must  be  nearly  4  minutes  longer  than  a  side-  but  after  an  absence  of  several  years  resumed 
real  day  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  the  his  college  studies,  and  was  graduated  with 
sun  apparently  travels  eastward  among  the  high  honor  in  1796.  This  was  the  year  of  Dr. 
stars  about  twice  his  own  breadth  each  day,  D wight's  accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  annual  journey,  lege,  on  whose  removal  from  Greenfield  Mr.  Day 
But  this  motion  is  due  east  only  at  the  solstices,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  8cho<^  in  that 
and  varies  more  or  less  at  other  seasons  from  village,  which  had  flourished  so  greatly  under 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Moreover,  the  care  of  the  former.  This  invitation  he  ac- 
when  the  sun  is  nearer  the  poles  (at  the  solstices),  cepted,  and  continued  there  for  a  year,  when  be 
an  equal  amount  of  motion  will  carry  him  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Williams  college,  where 
through  more  degrees  of  right  ascension  than  he  remained  till  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale 
when  he  is  near  the  equator.  Yet  further,  his  college,  in  1798.  Having  early  made  ch^oe  of 
motion  is  apparently  most  rapid  when  we  are  the  profession  of  theology,  while  acting  as  tutor 
nearest  to  him,  slowest  when  we  are  most  dis-  ho  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  Uie  minis- 
tant.  The  solar  day  is  thus  variable  in  length,  try ;  but  before  taking  charge  of  any  pariah^  he 
since  it  difibrs  by  a  variable  amount  from  the  was,  in  1601,  elected  to  the  professorship  of  ma- 
constant  sidereal  day.  Clocks  and  watches  are  themathics  and  natural  philosophy  in  \ale  col- 
therefore  regulated  to  run  to  the  average  length  lege.  Ilis  health,  however,  sUU  being  feeble*  he 
of  the  solar  day,  and  must,  of  course,  be  some-  was  not  able  to  enter  on  its  duties  till  1803 ;  bat 
times  faster  and  sometimes  slower  than  the  sun.  after  that  continued  in  them  till  1817,  when,  on 
Clock  time  is  called  true  time,  or  mean  solar  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Dwu^t,  he  was  elected  his 
time ;  while  the  time  which  is  measured  by  the  successor  in  the  presidency.  In  July  of  the 
sun  is  called  apparent  time.  The  difference  same  year  he  was  formally  inaugurated,  and  on 
between  tlie  time  by  the  clock  and  the  time  the  same  day  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
by  sun,  that  is,  between  the  hour  of  mean  and  gospel.  In  1817  he  received  the  degree  of 
of  apparent  time,  is  called  the  equation  of  LL.D.  from  Middlebury  college,  and  m  1818 
time.  Four  times  a  year  the  equation  of  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  college,  and  the 
is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  twice  a  year  it  latter  also  from  Harvard  college  in  1831.  He 
amounts  to  about  16  minutes.  Mean  solar  time  continued  in  tlie  presidency  of  Yale  college  till 
might  be  supposed  to  be  measured  by  a  fictitious  1846,  when,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  le- 
snn  travelling  uniformly  in  the  equator,  and  signed ;  and  though  that  venerable  institution 
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has  been  deemed  pecnliarlyfortanate  in  its  pres-  DAY,  Mattlott,  a  pnblisher  of  New  York, 
idents,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  it  has  borninMorristown,  N;  J.,  Aug.  27, 1790>lo8ton 
•t  ne  time  been  more  prosperous  than  under  the  board  the  steamer  Arctic,  Sept.  20,  1854.  He 
prendency  of  Dr.  Day.  His  learning  and  tal-  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  cem- 
ent, united  to  great  kindness  of  heart,  sound-  menced  his  career  In  New  York  as  a  journey  man 
neM  of  ludgment,  and  urbanity  of  manner,  se-  printer,  but  soon  accumulated  from  his  savings 
cared  alike  the  respect  and  love  of  his  thou-  enough  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own  account^ 
sands  of  pupils,  all  of  whom  looked  upon  him  in  which  he  took  up  a  department  previously 
more  as  a  father  and  friend  than  as  a  mere  neglected,  that  of  the  publication  of  story  books 
teacher  and  guide  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  and  toy  books  for  children.  He  also  commenced 
Dr.  Day  has  always  been  distinguished  as  a  and  published  as  long  as  he  continued  in  business 
mathematician,  and  as  a  close  and  vigorous  *^  Day's  Bank  Note  List  and  Counterfeit  Detect- 
thinker  on  all  subjects  to  which  he  turned  his  or.''  This  was  the  first  periodical  of  the  kind 
attention.  His  well-known  *^  Algebra,"  first  issued,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  banks  became 
published  in  1814,  has  passed  through  numer-  important  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  business 
ona  editions;  and  a  new  and  much  improved  community.  The  profits  of  this  enterprise  en- 
•nd  extended  edition  of  it  was  issued  in  1852,  abled  Mr.  Day  to  retire  from  business,  and  the 

Sr  the  joint  labors  of  himself  and  Prof.  Stanley,  last  15  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  charitable 
IB  work  on  the  *^  Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  public-spirited  labors.  He  was  a  manager 
and  Solids*'  was  published  in  1814,  his  *^  Plane  of  the  house  of  refuge,  of  the  public  school 
Triflonometry"  in  1816,  and  his  "Navigation  society,  of  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and  of 
and  Surveying  "  in  1817.  These  works,  like  his  other  similar  institutions. 
••  Algebra,"  have  gone  through  numerous  edi-  DAY,  Stephen,  the  first  printer  in  New  Eng- 
tlona,  and  are  adopted  extensively  as  standard  land,  born  in  England  in  1611,  died  in  Cam- 
works  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  bridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1668.  He  came  to  this 
land.  In  1838  Dr.  Day  published  an  "  Inauiry  country  in  1688,  and  commenced  printing  at 
cm  the  Self-Determining  Power  of  the  Will,  or  Cambridge,  by  direction  of  the  mag&trates  and 
Contingent  Volition,"  and  a  second  edition  of  the  elders,  in  1689.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the 
flame  in  1849.  In  1841  he  published  an  "Ex-  **  Freeman's  Oath,"  in  1639  ;  next  in  the  same 
amination  of  President  Edwards's  Inquiry  as  to  year  an  almanac,  made  by  Wm.  Pierce,  mariner ; 
the  Freedom  of  the  "Will."  He  has  also  publish-  then  the  Psalms,  **  newly  turned  into  metre,"  in 
ed  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  and  con-  1640.  He  also  printed  a  catechism;  "Body  of 
tribnted  papers  to  the  "Journal  of  Science,"  Liberties,"  100  laws,  in  1641;  and  a  second 
the  "  New  Englander,"  &c.  He  still  lives  in  edition  of  the  Psalms,  1647.  From  his  extant 
New  Haven,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  works  we  are  able  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  skil- 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  ripe  old  age,  respect-  ful  printer.  The  printing  house  was  taken  from 
ed  and  esteemed  by  the  entire  community,  as  him  about  1648,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Sam- 
irell  as  by  thousands  in  every  part  of  the  land  uel  Green.  * 
whom  he  has  aided  in  training  for  respectability  DAY,  Thomas,  an  English  author  and  poli- 
and  nsefhlnesB.  tician,  born  in  London  in  1748,  died  Sept.  28, 
DAY,  JoHX,  an  English  printer,  born  at  Dun-  1789.  His  father,  a  collector  of  the  customs, 
wich,  in  Suffolk,  in  1522,  died  July  28, 1584.  died  when  Thomas  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him 
He  improved  the  Greek  types  then  in  use,  was  an  ample  fortune.  He  waa  educated  at  the  char- 
the  first  who  printed  in  Saxon  characters  in  terhouse,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford, 
England,  and  was  4  times  elected  warden  of  the  which  he  left  after  8  years'  study,  without  taking 
stationers'  company,  and  in  1580  master  of  the  a  degree.  He  at  once  began  his  romantic  and 
same.  In  1544  he  carried  on  printing  in  Lon-  benevolent  course  of  life,  residing  successively 
don,  a  little  above  Holborn  conduit,  in  partner-  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  making  him- 
ahip  with  William  Seres.  In  1549  he  removed  self  familiar  with  the  mental  and  physical  wants 
to  Aldersgate  street,  near  St.  Anne's  church,  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  alleviating 
Beside  this  printing  office,  he  kept  several  shops  them  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  distresses 
where  his  books  were  sold.  In  1562  he  print-  which  he  witnessed  caused  him  temporary  mel- 
ed  the  first  edition  of  John  Fox's  "  Acts  and  ancholy  and  lasting  indignation  against  certain 
Honunents,"  with  cuts  representing  the  exe-  criminal  noblemen,  one  of  whom  he  vainly  chal- 
ention  of  Huss,  Cobham,  Tyndal,  Lambert,  and  lenged  to  single  combat.  With  peculiar  views 
other  martyrs.  Of  this  work  no  perfect  copy  of  education,  he  selected  from  the  foundling 
ia  known  to  exist.  His  jpublications  materially  hospital  at  Shrewsbury  2  girls  12  years  of  age, 
aided  the  reformation. — Of  his  13  children,  John,  designing  to  educate  them  after  the  principles 
born  in  1566,  died  in  1627,  at  Thurlow,  in  of  Rousseau,  and  ultimately  to  marry  one  of 
Boffolk,  became  a  popular  preacher ;  and  Rich-  them.  His  expectations,  however,  were  not 
ABD,  who  officiated  for  some  time  as  minister  at  realized,  and  ho  gave  portions  to  his  protegees 
ByeMte,  in  Surrey,  translated  into  English  the  on  their  marriage  with  persons  of  their  choice. 
Jm  Uhriiio  Triumphante  Comadia  of  Fox,  and  In  1778  he  married  a  lady  of  Yorkshire,  hayine 
followed  afterward  his  father's  business  as  print-  opinions  and  a  fortune  like  his  own,  and  retired 
er,  which  for  many  years  he  carried  on  in  the  to  his  estates  in  Essex  and  Surrey,  where  he 
aame  plaoOp  took  an  active  part  in  public  meetings  as  an  ad- 
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vocato  of  American  independcnco  and  parliamen-  state  bank  of  Ohio.  There  is  an  immenae  watar 

tary  reform.    Ho  published  several  poems  and  power  within  the  city  limita^  a  ^^reat  part  of 

pamphlets  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  which  is  obtained  from  a  hydranho  canal,  bniU 

and  on  other  political  questions..  The  work  to  by  a  company  in  1846,  and  drawing  its  mpply 

which  he  owes  his  celebrity  is  the  '^  History  of  from  a  pomt  on  the  Mad  river  4  m.  aboYeDay* 

Sandford  and  Merton'*  (8  vols.,  1783-^89),  one  ton.  The  power  thua  obtained  is  leased  to  min- 

of  the  most  popular  of  the  books  designed  for  ufacturers,  and  the  anrploa  ultimately  finds  its 

the  information  of  yoath,  written  with  freshness  way  to  the  Miami  A  further  inorease  of  water 

and  vigor,  and  inculcating  the  virtues  and  dis-  power  by  means  of  a  canal  firom  the  Miami  hss 


interested  philanthropy  which  characterized  its    been  projected.  The  city  contttna  2  flour  miU^ 

dOa,; 

fiction,  entitled  the  "  History  of  Little  Jack.''    woollen  factories,  8  iron  foanderiea,  5  machine 


author.    It  was  followed  by  a  shorter  work  of     4  saw  miUs,  2  paper  miUa,  8  cotton  factoriet,  2 


Day  met  his  deatli  by  a  kick  from  a  young  horse,  shops,  6  large  breweries,  4  manufactories  of 

which  he  was  training  on  a  new  principle ;  and  agnctiltural  implements,  the  value  of  whose 

his  wife  was  so  afflicted  by  the  intelligence  that  products  in  1858  was  $885,000,  6  oil  millL 

she  never  again  left  her  darkened  chamber,  using  annually  180,000  barrels  of  flaxseed,  ana 

though  she  survived  him  2  years.  manufactories  of  railroad  cars,  gun-barrels,  p^ 

DAYS  OF  GRACE,  in  commerce,  a  certain  and  lasts,  hoUow  ware,  &o.    The  car  factories 

number  of  days  after  the  time  specified  by  a  note  are  on  a  large  scale ;  the  paper  mills  supply  a 

or  bill  of  exchange,  allowed  for  the  payment  of  considerable  part  of  the  W^t ;  the  value  of  iron 

the  note  or  bilL    Though  formerly  gratuitously  cast  is  about  (600,000  per  annum ;  and  the 

granted,  they  may  now,  in  accordance  with  ens-  amount  of  superfine  fiour  manufactured  is  about 

torn  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  be  demanded.  125,000  barrels  a  year.    The  assessed  value  of 

The  days  of  grace  in. Great  Britain  and  the  property  in  1858  was  $5,809,928.    The  Miami 

United  States  are  3,  but  their  number  is  larger  canal,  opened  in  1829,  connects  Dayton  with 

in  most  continental  European  countries.  Lake  Erie,  and  the  following  railroads  give  it 

DAYTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Mon tgom-  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  Union :  tM  Mad 

ery  co.,  Ohio,  at  the  confluence  of  Mad  and  Great  river  and  Lake  Erie,  154  m.  Ions,  terminating 

Miami  rivers,  66  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Columbus ;  at  Sandusky ;  the  Cincinnati,  Ilamilton,  and 

pop.  m  1840,  6,067;  in  1850, 10,976;  in  1853,  Dayton,  60  m.  long;  the  Dayton  and  Western, 

16,562.    It  is  a  place  of  great  industrial  ac-  108  m.  long,  and  terminating  at  Indianapo£s: 

tivity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  the  Dayten  and  Michigan,  72  m.  long,  oompletea 

interior  cities  of  the  United  States.    It  is  regu-  as  far  as  Lima ;    the  D^ton  and  Cindcmati 

larly  laid  out  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Great  short  line ;  the  Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Belpre,  to 

Miami,  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crossing  Xenia;  and  the  Greenville  and  Miami^  47  m. 

each  other  at  right  angles,  lighted  with  gas,  long,  to  Union.    Dayton  was  laid  out  m  1799. 

and  lined  with  tasteful  private  residences,  sur-  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1806,  but  untii 

round^  by  fine  gardens.     The: public  build-  the  opening  of  the  Miami  canal  it  made  little 

ings  display  a  magnificence  rarely  equalled  in  progress.    It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1841. 

commercial  cities  of  such  rapid  growth.    The  It  is  divided  into  6  wards,  and  ia  govemed  by  ■ 

county  court  house,  planned  after  the  model  of  single  board  of  12  counciUors. 

the  Parthenon,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  127  feet  DAYTOK,  a  pc»t  viUage  of  Marengo  co, 

long  by  62  feet  wide,  of  coarse  but  compact  Ala.,  76  m.  S.  W.  from  Tuscaloosa.  It  Jsapjeai 

white  marble,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  ant  and  prosperous  place,  situated  in  a  h«dthy 

The  roof  is  of  stone,  the  doors  are  of  solid  iron,  country,  near  a  fertile  cotton-growing  regioa 

and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was  somewhat  over  called  the  "  Canebndce.''  It  is  inhabited  in  part 

$100,000.    There  are  2  market  houses,  one  of  by  wealthy  planters,  whose  estates  lie  in  the 

whicli,  400  feet  long,  and  paved  with  blocks  of  vicinity,  and  is  better  known  as  a  quiet  Tetreat^ 

limestone,  has  accommodations  for  a  city  haU  with  good  society,  and  some  facilitiea  for  edbica- 

and  council  chamber  in  the  second  story.    The  tion,  than  as  a  manufacturing  or  oommerdal 

churches  are  17  in  number,  viz. :  1  Albright's,  village. 

2  Baptist,  1  Dunkers\  1  Disciples',  2,  Epis-  DAYTON,  Euas,  an  officer  in  the  Amerieaa 
copal,  1  German  Reformed,  2  Lutheran,  2  Me-  revolution,  bom  at  £lizabethtown,N.  J.,  in  1737| 
thodist,  1  New  Light,  2  Presbyterian,  and  2  died  there  in  1807.  He  commenced  lusmilitaiy 
Boman  Catholic.  The  last  named  church  has  career  in  1760,  when  he  joined  the  British  foross 
an  orphan  asylum  and  2  female  academies,  which  were  employed  in  completing  the  con- 
one  conducted  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  the  quest  of  Canada  from  the  French ;  and  he  snb- 
other  by  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  There  are  sequentlycommxmded  a  company  of  mUitia,wiUi 
5  public  common  schools,  1  high  school,  sev-  which  ho  marched  on  an  expedition  against  the 
eral  private  seminaries,  a  large  seminary  called  northern  Indians.  It  is  probable  that  this  eorpi 
the  Cooper  female  academy,  a  prosperous  li-  was  a  portion  of  the  original  "Jersey  blneiL" 
brary  association  and  lyceum,  and  a  mechanics'  At  the  commencement  of  hostilitica  between  the 
benevolent  society.  The  newspaper  press  com-  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  be  was  appointp 
prises  4  daily  and  6  weekly  publications.  There  ed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  for  jEJSm^ 
are  2  private  banking  houses,  a  chartered  bank  bethtown ;  and  in  1776  he  was  commissioned  as 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  branch  of  the  colonel  of  one  of  the  Jersey  regimentBi  in  wlueh 
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mptudif  hd  served  till  1788,  when  he  was  pro-  in  1842,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to 

moted  to  the  command  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  fill  the  vacancy  bo  caused.    In  March,  1845,  his 

He  was  in  active  service  dnring  the  whole  war,  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature, 

and  took  part  in  the  important  battles  of  Spring-  and   he  was  also  elected  for  a  full  term  of  6 

field,  Monmouth,  Branaywine,Germantown,  and  years.    He  served  in  the  senate  from  July  6, 

Torktown.  He  had  8  horses  shot  under  him,  one  1842,  to  March  4, 1851.    As  a  member  of  the 

at  Springfield,  one  at  Germantown,  and  one  at  senate  ho  was  wliat  might  be  called  a  free-soil 

Groaswidc^s  bridge.  After  the  war  he  served  sev-  whig;  he  maintained  to  the  fullest  extent  the 

enl  terms  in  the  leg^islatnre  of  his  native  state,  right  of  congress  to  legislate  with  respect  to 

Upon  the  formation  of  tlie  New  Jersev  society  slavery  in  tlie  territories  of  the  United  States, 

of  the  Gincinnati.  Gen.  Dayton  was  chosen  its  on  which  subject  he  expressed  his  views  in  a 

prendent,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death.  speech  on  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1847.    He 

DAYTON,  John,  a  governor  of  South  Caro-  was  an  intimate  and  influential  adviser  of  Pres- 

fi&a,  bom  about  1761,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  ident  Taylor,  the  policy  of  whose  administra- 

NoT.  27,  1822.    He  held  several  government  tion  he  warmly  supported.    He  advocated  the 

offices,  was  chosen  governor  of  South  Carolina  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  free 

in  1800  and  again  in  1808,  and  was  afterward  state,  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

^ipointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  a  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  voted 

position  which  he  held  nntil  his  death.    He  against  the  fugitive  slave  bill.    At  the  expira- 

pnbliflhed  "A  View  of  South  Carolina,^'  and  tion  of  his  term  the  democratic  party  was  in 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  "  in  that  state.  the  ascendency  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature, 

DAYTON,  JoNATHAK,  LL.D.,  an  American  and  they  chose  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton 

Bftatesman,  bom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  as  his  successor.    Mr.  Dayton  now  resumed  the 

19, 1760,  died  there,  Oct.  9, 1824.     At  the  age  practice  of  his  profession  at  Trenton;  and  in 

of  16  ho  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  republican  na- 

Jersey,  and  2  years  afterward,  in  1778,  he  en-  tional  convention  as  their  candidate  for  the  vice- 

tefod  tne  army  as  a  paymaster.    He  held  several  presidency  of  the  United  States,  with  Col.  Fre- 

OommiBsions  at  difierent  periods  of  the  war,  and  mont  as  the  candidate  for  president.    In  March, 

alter  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  elected  to  the  1857,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the 

legialatare  of  his  native  state,  and  was  chosen  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  still  holds, 

speaker  of  the  house  in  1790.    InJune,  1787,he  DEACON  (Gr.  duucoposj  minister,  servant), 

waa  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  an  inferior  minister  of  the  Christian  church. 

Jersey  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  for  The  apostles  appointed  7  deacons  (Acts  vi.). 

the  purpose  of  framing  the  federal  constitution,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  temporal 

In  1791  he  waa  elected  by  the  federal  party  a  concerns  of  the  church,  and  to  distribute  dms 

representative  in  congress,  in  which  capacity  he  from  the  common  fund.    Their  functions  were 

served  for  8  successive  terms,  during  the  last  subsequently  enlarged,  and  in  the  Roman  Cath- 

8  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  tlie  house.    In  olic  church  the  deaconship  is  a  m^'or  order, 

1799  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    When  ranking  next  below  the  priesthood.  The  deacon 

there  were  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France,  assists  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  dur- 

Preaident  Adams  sent  him  a  commission  as  brig-  ing  which  he  wears  a  vestment  with  slit  sleeves 

adier-geneitd,  which  was  at  first  declined ;  but  called  a  dalmatica,  and  with  permission  of  the 

upon  being  informed  that  its  acceptance  would  bishop  may  preach  and  baptize.    He  must  have 

not  vacate  his  seat  in  the  senate,  ne  consented  entered  his  28d  year  before  being  ordained,  and 

to  retain  it.    He  afterward  served  several  terms  is  bound  to  celibacy.    In  the  church  of  England 

in  the  council^  as  the  superior  branch  of  the  New  he  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position,  being 

Jersey  legislature  was  formerly  termed.   Among  allowed  to  exercise  all  priestly  functions  except 

other  incidents  of  his  somewhat  eventful  life,  it  consecrating  the  eucharist   and   pronouncing 

maj  be  mentioned  that  he  was  arrested  for  alleg-  absolution.    He  may  administer  tne  wine  at 

ed  eomplidty  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  conspiracy,  communion,  and  officiate  as  lecturer,  curate,  or 

but  no  further  proceedings  were  had  in  the  case,  private  chaplain,  but  is  incapable  of  ccclesiasti- 

DAYTON,  William   Lewis,   an  American  cal  preferment.    The  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 

Jnrist  and  statesman,  bom  at  Baskingridge,  N.  pendents  give  this  name  to  officers  elected  by 

J^  Feb.  17, 1807.    He  is  the  son  of  Joel  Day-  the  church  members  to  distribute  the  bread  and 

tcm,  a  fiurmer,  and  was  graduated  at  the  college  wine  to  communicants ;  the  German  Protest- 

of  New  Jersey  in  Sept.  1825 ;  commenced  soon  ants  apply  it  to  assistant  ministers ;  and  in  Scot- 

afterward  the  stndy  of  the  law,  and  was  ad-  land  it  is  the  title  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 

lidtted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  May,  presidents  of  incorporated  companies. 

1880.    In  1837  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  DEACONESS,  a  name  given  to  those  females 

ooanoil,  or  senate,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  was  in  tlie  early  church  who  were  consecrated  to  the 

made  ohainnan  of  the  judiciary  committee,  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  performed  for  wo- 

On  Feb.  28, 1888,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legis-  men  the  offices  which  deacons  filled  for  men. 

htore  as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  su-  They  had  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  their  own 

preme  court  of  New  Jersey,  which  position  he  sex.  The  order  has  been  abolished  in  the  Latin 

zaidffned  in  Nov.  1841 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  church  since  the  11th  century,  and  in  the  Greek 

the  Hod.  Samnel  L.  Southard,  a  U.  S.  senator,  church  since  the  12th  century. 
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DEAD  KECKONIKG,  in  navigation,  the  esti-  And  mUdot  to  Bodden  tnd  greftt  cbangM  of 

mation  that  is  made  of  the  place  of  a  ship  with-  depth.  This  feature,  in  oonnection  with  the  pieoet 

out  any  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  of  lava  occasionally  foond,  seems  to  indicate  a 

data  for  the  reckoning  are  the  distance  the  ship  formation  dae  to  volcanic  agency,  such  as  is 

has  run  by  the  log,  and  the  course  she  has  taken  produced  in  other  regions  where  "  the  smoke  of 

by  the  compass ;  and  the  result  has  to  be  recti-  the  country  is  seen  to  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 

fied  by  due  allowances  for  drift,  leeway,  &c.  furnace."    The  water  is  dense  and  bitter  with 

This  reckoning  sliould  be  corrected  upon  the  first  its  heavy  charge  of  salt,  so  that  bodies  float  in  it 

opportunity  for  an  observation  of  the  sun.  with  much  greater  buoyancy  than  in  other  seasL 

bE AD  §EA,  called  by  the  Latin  geographers  In  bathing,  one  experiences  difficulty  in  keeping 
Imcm  AsphaltiteSy  and  by  the  Arabs  BirJcet  or  the  feet  down,  and  a  man  may  float  in  it  breast 
Bahr  Looty  sea  of  Lot.  It  is  also  known  as  the  high  without  exertion.  The  southern  part  of 
sea  of  Sodom,  and  in  the  Scriptures  is  spoken  of  the  lake  is  sliallow,  giving  an  average  depth 
astheSaltsea,seaof  the  Plain,  and  Eastern  sea.  of  only  13  feet;  but  the  northern  portion,  as 
Its  position  is  about  25  m.  to  the  east  of  Jerusa-  sounded  by  Lieut  Lynch  and  others,  is  found  to 
lem,  between  the  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  east  reach  a  maximum  depth  of  more  than  1,300 
and  those  of  Hebron  on  the  west.  The  locality  feet.  The  dimensions  as  ffiven  by  Lim  are  4S 
is  that  of  the  ancient  vale  of  Siddim,  which  m.  from  north  to  south,  and  the  greatest  width 
Lot  selected  when  he  parted  from  Abraham,  nearly  10  m.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  lake 
and  which  was  then  an  attractive  region,  wa-  is  its  great  depression  below  the  level  of  the  Med> 
tered  by  the  Jordan,  and  containing  the  cities  iterranean.  By  the  levelling  conducted  by  lieat 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Even  at  that  early  Symonds  of  the  royal  engineers,  which  was 
period  the  district  was  probably  of  peculiar  geo-  confirmed  by  nearly  identical  resnlta  afterward 
logical  character,  the  vale  being  described  as  obtained  by  the  same  method  by  lient.  Lyndi, 
*^  full  of  slime  pits  "  (Gen.  xiv.  10).  The  catas-  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  surfaces  it 
trophe  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  1812.2  feet.  This  depression,  which  is  the  deep- 
thoso  cities,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  sea,  is  est  of  the  kind  known  upon  the  face  of  the  eartii, 
computed  to  have  occurred  about  1900  years  be-  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  toward  tho 
fore  the  Christian  era.  By  earthquake,  accom-  north  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  is  only  984 
ponying  volcanic  action  (Gen.  xix.  28),  the  valley  feet  higher  than  the  Dead  sea.  The  atrettm  of 
api>ears  to  have  sunk  to  a  ^eat  depth,  and  the  the  Jordan  is  consequently  entirely  below  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  flowmg  in  produced  this  flow  of  all  other  rivers,  and  even  far  below  tka 
sea,  which  was  made  intensely  salt  by  the  saline  level  of  the  sea.  Yet  its  swift  current,  often 
strata  exposed  to  their  action.  On  its  south-  rushing  on  in  rapids  dangerous  to  navigat^  even 
west  side  is  a  mountain  retaining  the  name  of  with  the  iron  boats  ofthe  expedition  under  Lient. 
Sodom,  or  Oosdoom,  containing  strata  of  salt,  Lynch,  pours  a  larae  volume  of  water  into  the 
out  from  which  stands  a  lofty  pillar  of  the  same  deep  basin,  from  wnich  there  is  no  outlet.  Dnr- 
material,  observed  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  U.  S.  ing  the  rainy  season  the  influx  is  so  great  from 
navy,  which  is  probably  what  travellers  often  this  and  other  streams,  that  the  level  of  the  set 
describe  by  the  name  of  Lot^s  wife.  Josephus  is  raised  10  or  15  feet^  and  its  dimensions  ex- 
speaks  of  a  similar  pillar,  perhaps  the  same,  which  tend,  especially  in  a  southern  direction,  over  the 
he  himself  saw,  and  believed  to  bo  that  into  low  fiats,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  margin  of  the 
which  Lot^s  wife  was  transformed.  Clement  of  waters.  But  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  dzy 
Home  and  Ircnrous  also  make  mention  of  the  season,  when  the  beach  becomes  ao  hot  as  ta 
same.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  standing  upon  an  blister  the  feet,  and  the  water,  as  observed  by 
oval  pedestal,  the  top  of  which  is  40  or  50  feet  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  acquires  a  temper- 
above  the  water.  The  pillar  of  salt  is  capped  bv  ature  of  90°  F.  a  foot  below  the  aorfaoe^  Um 
limestone.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  from  which  evaporation  rapidly  carries  off  the  excess  of 
the  sea  receives  one  of  its  names,  is  found  along  water,  and  reduces  the  sea  to  its  lowest  kveL 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  during  some  recent  The  vapors  are  seen  to  rise  in  columns,  rescm- 
earthquakes,  to  which  the  region  is  still  sub-  bling  water  spouts,  but  far  exceeding  them  in 
ject,  it  was  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  at  the  size.  At  thb  season  the  air  becolhea  so  hig)4f 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea.  The  hardened  heated  in  the  deep  basin  between  the  predpitoos 
lumps  of  it  are  worked  into  rosaries  at  Jerusa-  mountains  which  enclose  it,  that  it  is  ^most  iirt- 
lem.  From  its  abundance  in  this  region  it  is  spirable,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  106^ 
often  called  Jews'  pitch.  Pieces  of  sulphur  are  or  more,  even  after  the  setting  ofthe  sun.  At 
met  with  upon  the  shores,  and  sulphurous  ex-  midnight  it  was  observed  to  be  98\  Gormtl 
halations  are  perceived  arising  from  the  ground,  of  this  heated  air  are  set  in  motion,  and  swetp 
The  banks  are  slippery,  with  a  slimy  mud,  into  in  hurricanes  over  the  water.  As  described  bf 
which  the  foot  sinks  deep,  and  the  tracks  thus  the  U.  S.  officers,  tiie  hot  wind  bliatered  tM 
left  are  soon  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt.  A  faces  of  the  men  exposed  to  it.  Every  metalfio 
similar  mud  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  object  was  burning  hot ;  the  coolest  sabatenoM 
the  bottom,  and  when  brought  up  in  sounding,  were  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  clothing.  If  apod 
crystals  of  salt  are  found  sticking  to  it,  thus  in-  of  fresh  water  were  found  to  bathe  u,  tlM  ~ ' 
dicating  a  full  saturation  of  the  saline  mixture,  was  instantly  afterward  left  dry  #"d 
But  a  portion  of  the  bottom  b  rough  and  rocky,  The  perspiration  disappeared  by  oi 
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rapiffly  M  ti  was  prodaoed.  Id  Bach  nn  atmo' 
q>nere,  and  Burrouaded  in  the  intervals  of  the 
■weeping  wind  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which 
tormented  the  men  almost  to  madness,  they  cast 
themselves  npon  the  pebbly  beach  and  sought 
ibr  rest,  with  their  garments  wrapped  around 
their  heads.  One  morning,  after  a  night  thus 
pwsed,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  found 
a  yoong  quail  that  had  nestled  by  his  side, 
■eeung  shelter  from  the  hot  blast  of  the  si- 
rooeo.  The  hills  upon  each  side  are  precipitous 
difb  of  limestone  and  sandstone  in  horizontal 
■tntm.  On  the  east  they  are  rugged  moun- 
tdos  8,000  to  2,600  feet  high,  traversed  by 
deep  chasms,  desolate  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
On  the  west  the  height  is  estimated  at  1,500 
iaet ;  but  the  sammit  level  upon  the  whole  is 
little  if  any  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Much  of  the  country  between 
the  two  seas  is  a  wilderness,  without  trees  or 
ahmhe,  save  in  a  few  ravines  fed  by  small  water 
eonrses.  In  such  a  desolate  district  is  the  con- 
vent of  Mar  Saba,  so  near  the  Dead  sea  that 
tlie  aonnd  of  its  evening  bell  roaches  the  dreary 
•dlitiidea  of  its  shores,  assuring  the  disheartened 
traveller  that  human  life  may  be  continued  in 
thia  region  of  gloom  and  death.  Mr.  Costigan, 
irho  aarveyed  the  sea  in  1835,  with  a  Maltese 
aailor  as  his  servant,  died  soon  after  completing 
ha  tour.  Lieut,  Molyneux  of  the  royal  navy  ex- 
perienced tiie  same  fjate  in  1847.  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  was  no  doubt  the  direct  cause  of 
their  death.  Two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
American  expedition  were  sent  to  this  convent 
for  relief  ana  Lieut.  Dde,  tlie  2d  officer,  before 
tho  party  left  the  country,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fever  at  Beyroot,  where  Lieut.  Lynch  also,  and 
nearly  all  the  men  of  the  party,  wore  attacked  by 
the  same  disease.  It  is  to  this  expedition,  de- 
spatched by  the  U.  S.  government  in  1847,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  exact  informa- 
tion relative  to  this  singular  spot ;  though  many 
other  travellers,  English,  French,  Russian,  and 
American,  also  have  been  led  by  its  ancient  Celeb- 
ris and  mysterious  nature  to  venture  upon  its 
coploration,  and  their  accounts,  full  of  interest- 
ing particulars,  have  been  at  various  times  pre- 
innted  to  the  public.  In  March,  1848,  the  Amer- 
loan  party,  well  equipped,  passed  across,  with 
their  boats  drawn  on  trucks  by  camels,  from  the 
haj  of  Acre,  over  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
and  launched  them  in  the  lake  of  Gennesaroth. 
Thence  they  descended  the  Jordan,  entering  the 
riTer  on  April  10,  and  passing  out  of  its  mouth 
into  the  Dead  sea  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month.  The  length  of  the  river  they  estimated  to 
be  at  least  200  m.,  though  in  a  direct  course  the 
two  lakea  are  only  about  60  m.  apart.  They 
^»ent  21  nights  upon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
flod  after  liavins  tuoroughly  explored  the  region, 
tbay  left  it  on  May  10,  sending  their  boats  across 
the  desert  to  Jerusalem.  Contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion generally  entertained  regarding  the  pesti- 
labial  atmoiphen  of  this  neighborhood,  they 
Bumacoiia  a  i  living  upon  the  shores 
fta  ]alB%  aa  d   rvB,  hawks,  partridges,  and 


hares,  and  also  ducks  swimming  upon  its  sur- 
face; and  a  curious  fact  regarding  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  other  animals  here  met  with,  is  that 
they  are  all  of  a  stone  color,  described  as 
*^  the  same  as  the  mountains  and  the  shore.^' 
Whether  animal  life  exbts  in  the  water  it- 
self is  not  so  certain,  though  some  authorities 
have  mentioned  that  living  shells  are  found  in 
the  sea,  and  one  small  species  of  fish  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  shells 
may  have  been  swept  into  the  lake  from  the 
Jordan  or  other  streams.  The  surface  was  in 
one  instance  at  night  observed  to  present  **  one 
wide  sheet  of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the 
waves,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore,  threw  a 
sepulchral  light  upon  the  dead  bushes  and 
fragments  of  rocks."  This  is  probably  owing 
to  animalcules,  such  as  give  the  same  appearance 
to  the  ocean.  In  the  sample  of  water  brought 
back  by  the  party  no  vestige  of  animal  life  was 
detected ;  but  in  Jameson^s  **  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal" of  Feb.  1860,  it  is  stated  that  Ehrenberg 
found  an  abundance  of  infasoria  of  brackish 
water  species  in  samples  of  the  water  and  sedi- 
ment brought  to  him  for  examination.  The 
want  of  vegetable  matter  for  food  must  neces- 
sarily to  a  great  extent  exclude  animal  life.  A 
few  plants  which  furnish  soda  in  their  ashes  are 
occasionally  found  upon  the  shore,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cWtEs  is  noticed  a  scanty  vegetation 
of  cane  and  of  the  tamarisk  shrub,  their  foliage 
sometimes  of  a  light  green  and  sometimes  of  a 
yellow  hue,  stained  by  the  exhalations  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  but  the  few  bashes  to  be 
seen  often  present  their  branches  leafless  and 
incrusted  with  salt,  and  the  trunks  of  dead 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  add  to  the  des- 
olation of  the  scene. — Various  analyses  have 
been  made  by  eminent  chemists  of  the  water 
taken  from  the  lake,  the  results  of  which  difler, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  portions  of  the  lake  at 
which  the  samples  were  taken,  and  also  of  the 
different  methods  of  conducting  the  analyses. 
The  specific  gravity,  as  stated  by  Lavoisier,  is 
1.240;  by  Klaproth,  1.24 ;  by  Marcet,  1.211 ;  by 
Graelin,  1.212 ;  by  Apjohn,  1.153 ;  by  Salisbury, 
1.1877 ;  and  by  Lynch,  1.13.  The  constituents 
are  thus  given  by  different  authorities : 

Tablk  I. 


SabsUuie*!. 

Pogf .  Abb. 

Boolh  k 

MackU,   daptk 

1,110  ft. 

G«nth, 
1M8.» 

Chloride  of  potassiam. . 

"         sodiam 

**         caleiam .... 
**         magnesiam. 

Bromide  ofmagnestam. 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Ilydrat.  seaqaloxide  of 
ron  ................ 

1.898 

6.578 

S.894 

10.543 

a25l 
0.0S8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.008 

•  •  •  • 

0.659 
7.855 

aios 

14.590 
Br«ai.  poUMm. 
0.187 

ao70 

•  «  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1.0037 

7.5S89 

2.8988 

10.1636 

0.5841 
0.0901 
0.0042 

0.00S7 

Bl  Iclcacld 

0.0118 

Nitrofonous     organic 
matter 

0.0052 

Solid  parts  In  100.... 

8i.n8 

26.419 

22.8086 

^  Wmter  broofht  bj  R«t.  Prof.  Oibora;  tp.  gr.  l.lStt. 
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MoriAte  of  Hme . . . . , 

**        inojsncftla. 

"■        Bodit 

Bulpluite  of  limo 

Wftter 
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MftrMU 


&9«0 
10.246 
10.860 

0.0M 


24J180 
75.420 


100.000 


Klftpvoth. 


10.60 

24.20 

7.60 


42.60 
57.40 


100.000 


The  first  of  the  above  analyses  is  given  in 
Poggendorff 's  Annalen,  of  a  sample  of  the  water 
procured  from  the  nortli  end  of  the  sea,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  persons  who  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak.  That  such  have  existed  in  all 
ages  is  evident  from  tlie  not  infrequent  allusions 
to  them  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings. 
The  idea  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  faculties,  or  of  repairing  the  loss  by  ednca- 
tion,  seems  never  to  nave  occurred  to  the  an- 
cients. In  many  instances  the  authorities  con- 
nived at,  if  they  did  not  openly  approve  of,  the 
destruction  of  such  children,  who  it  was  thought 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  state.  Among  the 
Hindoos,  in  the  "  Ordination  of  tlie  Pundits," 
or  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  it  was  decreed  that 
whoever  was  "  deaf  from  his  mother's  womb," 
or  whoever  was  dumb,  should  be  classed  among 
persons  incapable  of  inheritance.  But,  though 
excluded  from  inheriting,  they  were  not  left 
without  provision ;  for  the  person  who  supersed- 
ed them  in  the  inheritance  was  bound  to  sup- 
port them — in  the  language  of  the  ordinance,  to 
allow  them  clothes  and  victuals.  The  code  of 
Justinian,  promulgated  in  the  6th  century  A.  D., 
assumes  throughout  that  deaf  mutes  from  birth 
are  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affiiirs; 
placing  them  in  this  respect  on  a  footing  with 
the  insane,  idiots,  and  those  suffering  from 
permanent  and  incurable  disease,  in  requiring 
guardianship.  The  same  code  also  provides 
that  they  should  only  buy  and  sell  by  the  aid 
of  a  curator  or  guardian ;  that  they  should  not 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  making  a  gift,  oven  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  curator.  They  could  not  make  a 
will,  or  a  codicil,  or  create  a  trust  estate,  or 
make  a  donation  contingent  on  the  death  of  the 
donor,  or  emancipate  a  slave.  A  singular  pro- 
vision of  the  code  deserves  notice.  Justinian 
allows  to  those  who  are  deaf  from  birth,  but  yet 
able  to  speak,  the  privileges  of  which  deaf  mutes 
had  been  deprived.  Pliny,  more  than  400  years 
earlier,  had  said :  "  There  is  no  person  deaf  from 
birth  who  is  not  also  dumb."  The  feudal  gov- 
ernments of  western  Europe,  making  the  code 
of  Justinian  the  basis  of  their  laws,  placed  the 
deaf  mute  under  similar  disabilities.  Pitiable 
indeed  was  tlie  fate  of  these  children  of  silence 
during  the  long  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 
If  the  advent  of  Christianity  had  prevented  their 
murder  as  useless  incumbrances  to  society,  they 
were  still  left  as  fit  companions  for  the  idiot  and 
the  maniac.  Without  instruction,  or  any  means 
of  acquiring  it,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  earth  on 


which  they  trod  or  thd  hMveiiB  ibore  tihem ;  if 
their  powers  of  imitation  enabled  tliem  to  aoqmrs 
some  facility  in  the  mechanic  arts,  this  might  sirf> 
fice  to  supply  the  craving  of  the  body  for  emplov- 
ment,  but  what  should  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
restless  spirit  ?  Some  with  outstretched  bands 
sought  tne  alms  they  oould  not  ask;  otben^ 
^ovelling  in  indolence,  sank  to  the  level  of  tht 
idiots  with  whom  alone  they  oould  associatei 
Yet  even  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  en 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  with  infi- 
nite pains,  sought  to  commnnicate  instmetion  to 
the  deaf  mute,  although  the  law  had  pronounced 
him  incompetent  to  receive  it  The  roienble 
Bede  relates  that,  in  690,  John,  bishop  of  Hagol- 
stad,  taught  a  deaf  mute  to  speak,  ana  to  repeat 
after  him  words  and  sentences.  I  n  1442  Rodol- 
phus  Agricola  of  Groningen,  in  his  I>e  Intentiviu 
DiaUcticm^  speaks  of  having  seen  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  who  had  learned  to  nnderBtand  and 
practise  writing.  About  1650,  Pedro  PoDoe  de 
Leon  undertook,  and  with  considerable  soeoea^ 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Spain. 
His  labors  seem  to  have  been  confined  mainly 
to  teaching  reading  and  articnlation.  HereUtei^ 
as  instances  of  the  snooessfnl  results  of  bis  teadi- 
ing,  that  one  of  his  pupils  received  ordinatkw  at 
a  priest,  and  performed  his.  pariah  duties  le- 
ceptably,  and  that  another  became  a  miUtaiy 
officer  and  distinguished  himself  in  martiil 
exercises.  In  15^  Joachim  Pascba,  chapUda 
of  the  elector  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenboi^  In- 
structed his  own  deaf-mute  daughter,  by  meaai 
of  pictures,  mimic  signs,  and  oSber  methods  of 
his  own  devising.  Not  far  from  the  same  lima 
Girolimo  Cardan,  the  eccentric  Italian  phUoeo- 
phcr,  detailed,  in  an  essay  which  he  puoliriiedi 
the  principles  of  deaf-mnte  instruction,  thoiKgh  be 
never  reduced  them  to  practice.  In  1 020,  about 
86  years  after  the  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Jnaa 
Paulo  Bonet,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Spain,  pab> 
lished  a  treatise  entitled  Bedueeion  de  iu  i^ 
tras  y  artet  para  enaeflar  a  hablar  lot  amte 
(^*  Reduction  of  Letters  and  Arts  for  Teacbuif 
the  D nmb  to  Speak").  In  this  treatiae  he  repr^ 
sents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  procesMi 
he  describ^'  viz.,  mimic  signs,  dactylology,  the 
oral  alphabet,  and  writing.  His  work  oootnai 
the  first  engraving  of  the  single- hand  alphabeti 
so  generally  in  use  throughout  Christendoo^ 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  its  Inventor. 
In  Italy,  at  this  time,  a  number  of  eminent  phi- 
losophers were  turning  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Afiinate  published  an  essay  aboot  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century  on  teaching 
the  deaf  to  speak.  Giovanni  Bonifiuio  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  language  of  action  in  1616;  Fa> 
brizio  di  Acquapendente  wrote  upon  the  ph^ 
nomena  of  vision,  voice,  and  hesring,  ana  oa 
speech  and  its  instruments.  In  1629,  Ramlrei 
do  Carion  instructed  the  prince  of  Carignan,  a 
deaf  mute.  Some  authorities  say  that  Ramirei 
himself  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had  aeqpilred 
sufficient  education  to  be  (»pable  of  *<>^^^«"g 
others.  Some  few  years  later,  Pietro  di  Caltrop 
chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  inatmet* 
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ad  the  son  of  Thomas,  prince  of  Savoy,  who  plete  with  sonnd  priDcipIes  and  important  sng- 
was  ft  deaf  mate.  Castro  died  in  1663.  In  cestions  of  practical  value,  that  it  ought  to  be 
HdDand,  Peter  Montanns  published  a  work  on  familinrljr  known  to  every  instructor.'^  In  1690, 
the  inslTDction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1635.  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician,  resid- 
In  1644^  John  Bulwer,  a  philanthropic  English  ing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  instruction  of  a 
pbyncian,  published  his  "Chirologia,  or  Natural  girl  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  Ilis  methods 
Language  of  the  Hand,'' and  in  1646,  "Philo-  were  founded  on  articulation.  Ilis  success 
eophns.  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend."  was  decisive;  but  it  was  not  until  his  essay 
In  the  latter  work  he  refers  to  the  account  he  giving  an  account  of  his  processes,  and  en- 
had  received  from  his  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  titled  Surdus  Loqvens  (the  **  Speaking  Deaf 
of  Pedro  Ponce's  success  in  the  instruction  of  Man"),  was  passing  through  the  press,  that 
tiie  deaf  and  dumb.  Camerarius  and  Gaspard  he  learned  what  others  had  done  in  this  field, 
fiehott  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Wallis. 
pdbiished  works  in  Germany,  on  the  instruction  He  subsequently  published  an  enlarged  edi- 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  1653,  Dr.  John  tion  of  his  treatise,  under  the  title  of  Disser- 
WaUia.  mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  men-  iatio  de  Loqnela.  In  1679  a  deaf  mute  from 
tkinai  m  the  preface  to  the  5th  edition  of  his  birth  in  France,  named  Guibal,  made  his  will  in 
Orammatica  Lingua  Anglieana^  that  he  had  writing ;  it  is  not  known  who  was  his  instruct- 
Inatmoted  two  deaf  mutes  to  articulate  distinct-  or.  In  1667  F.  M.  Van  Helmont  published  a 
Ijy  adding  that  he  had  also  taught  them  (an  small  tract  in  Holland,  entitled  Alphabetum 
oitirely  Afferent  matter,  he  observes)  to  under-  NaturcB^  in  which  he  explained  the  process  of 
aland  tiie  meaning  of  language,  and  thus  to  use  reading  on  the  lip,  or  learning  what  another 
it'  in  flpeaking,  reading,  and  writing.  The  num-  person  says  by  watching  the  motions  of  his  lips 
bar  or  pnpils  under  his  care  was  never  large,  m  speaking.  About  the  commencement  x>i  the 
tat  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  instruct  deaf  18th  century,  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  be- 
mntea  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  for  in  1698  he  gan  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
was  atill  engaged  in  the  business,  and  gave  a  throughout  Europe.  In  1704  Kerger  published 
detail  of  the  plan  he  was  pursuing  in  a  letter  to  a  narrative  of  the  results  of  his  efiforts.  His 
TbmnaA  Beverley.  He  aeserves  the  credit  of  sister  was  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
being  the  first  practical  instructor  of  the  deaf  instruction.  The  means  he  used  were  drawing, 
and  dnmb  in  England;  and  in  a  paper  published  pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing.  He  does 
in  tiie  ^'Philosophical  Transactions"  in  1670,  he  not  seem  to  have  employed  dactylology,  but  ho 
ffiatinctlT  enunciates  the  fundamental  principle  had  cultivated  the  language  of  signs  with  suc- 
of  De  I'Ep^e  and  Sicard,  that  we  may  form  con-  cess.  Contemporary  with  Eerger  was  the  pas- 
eeptioDS  in  written  as  well  as  in  spoken  language,  tor  Georg  Raphel  of  LQneburg,  of  whose  6 
and  states  that  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  in-  children  3  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Paternal  affec- 
■trnotion  he  proceeded  from  certain  actions  and  tion  had  inspired  him  with  zeal  and  skill  in  their 
gestnrefl^  which  have  a  natural  signification,  to  instruction,  and  in  1718  he  published,  for  the 
convey  ideas  not  already  understood.  The  pri-  benefit  of  others,  the  result  of  his  labors.  A  few 
ority  of  his  invention  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Wil-  years  later,  Otho  Benjamin  Lasius  gave  to  the 
Bam  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington,  who  as-  world  the  narrative  of  his  process  of  instruction 
aarted  that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taught  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil.  He  had  taught  artic- 
Pc^ham,  one  of  Dr.  Wallis's  pupils,  to  spcuBik.  nlation  and  writing,  and  at  the  end  of  2  years 
Dr.  Holder  published  in  1669  **  Elements  of  his  pupil  could  answer  important  questions  on 
Speech,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  Persons  reli^ous  subjects.  The  pastor  Amoldi  was  a 
iMf  and  Dumb."  In  1670,  George  Sibscota  contemporary  of  Lasius ;  he  gave  instruction  to 
nnblished  a  little  work  entitled  the  ^*  Deaf  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  using  for  the  purpose  all 
Pmnb  Man^s  Discourse."  The  work  is  mainly  the  methods  previously  employed — articulation, 
theoretical,  and  he,  like  Wallis  and  Bulwer,  had  drawing,  dactylology,  writing,  and  tlie  natural 
derived  most  of  his  ideas  indirectly  from  Pedro  signs.  Samuel  Heinicke  was,  however,  by  far 
Pbnoe.  The  same  year  the  Padre  Lana-Terzi,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of 
a  Jeenit  of  Brescia,  published  a  treatise  on  the  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany.  He  had  be- 
•dncation  of  the  defuf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  come  interested  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  and 
In  1660,  G^rge  Dalgamo,  a  Scotchman,  but  dumb  child  as  early  as  1754.  In  1772  he  had 
then  the  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school  at  Ox-  4  de£^-mute  pupils,  to  whom  several  others  were 
find,  pablished  a  work  called  "  DidascaJoco-  afterward  added.  In  tliat  year  he  removed  to 
phoB,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,"  in  Leipsic  at  the  invitation  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
irhioh  he  expresses  a  preference  for  written  ony,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
language  and  a  manual  alphabet  over  articula-  there  with  9  pupils,  the  first  ever  established 
tion  and  reading  from  the  lip.  He  was  the  in-  or  supported  by  the  civil  government,  and  which 
Tentor  of  the  two-lumded  alphabet  now  in  is  to  this  day  in  existence  and  prosperity.  His 
general  ose  in  Great  Britain.  The  ^*  Didasca-  method  of  instruction  was  by  articulation  an4 
jDoophna"  was  republished  in  the  **  American  reading  on  the  lip.  His  success  was  very  con- 
Annals  of  the  DMf  and  Dumb"  for  Jan.  1857.  siderable,  and  his  noble  and  generous  character 
The  editor,  Prot  Porter,  remarks  of  it :  "  It  is  endeared  him  greatly  to  the  people  of  Germany, 
n  work  of  such  pretoiinent  ability,  and  so  re*  In  a  controversy  with  the  abb6  de  r£p^  on 
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the  merits  of  their  respective  modes  of  in-  condition  of  the  deaf  mutes,  he  devoted  his  life 
strnction,  ho  appears  to  less  advantage  than  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  teaching  them,  bat 
in  any  other  part  of  his  career. — In  France,  unfortunately  adopted  the  system  of  articula- 
Father  Vanin  or  Farnin,  a  member  of  the  or-  tion,  and  met  with  but  indifferent  succeMi  In 
der  of  Cliristian  brothers,  attempted  the  in-  1779  he  pubUshed  his  Cours  ilementaire  d'edt^ 
struction  of  deaf  mutes  toward  the  middle  of  cation  de»  wurds-mueti.  The  man,  however, 
the  century  by  means  of  pictures  and  sensible  to  whom  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  world  ara 
objects.  The  ideas  thus  conveyed  seem  to  have  more  indebted  for  the  means  of  edncation  than 
been  very  crude  and  imperfect.  Rousset  of  any  other,  is  the  abb6  de  Tfip^.  Uis  natonl 
Ntmes  also  made  some  efforts  for  their  instruc-  disposition,  habits,  early  tnuning,  and  edooa- 
tion  about  the  same  time.  A  more  remarkable  tion,  had  fitted  him  for  a  philanthropist,  and 
and  successful  teaclicr  of  these  unfortunates  when  two  young  deaf-mute  girls  were  thrown  in 
was  Jacob  Rodriguez  Pereira,  a  Spaniard  of  his  way  under  such  circumstances  m  to  call 
Jewish  extraction,  who  commenced  their  in-  forth  his  sympathies,  he  entered  npon  the  woriL 
struction  in  1748,  and  in  1749  exhibited  some  of  their  instruction  with  a  zeal  which  knew  no 
of  his  pupils  before  the  academy  of  sciences  at  abatement  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  first 
Paris.  From  the  report  of  that  committee  it  pupils  were  gathered  in  1755,  and  entirely  from 
appears  that  his  success  had  been  extraordinary  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb.  To  them  alona 
fur  that  period;  it  would  even  be  considered  did  he  devote  himself,  refusing  the  children 
creditable  to  any  of  our  institutions  at  the  pres-  of  the  rich,  and  expiending  with  the  most 
ent  day.  **The  pupils,"  say  the  committee,  judicious  prudence  the  income  of  his  little 
*^  were  able  to  understand  whatever  was  said  to  patrimony  for  their  support  and  edncation.  At 
them,  whether  by  signs  or  by  writing,  and  re-  the  commencement  of  his  labors  he  bad  read 
plied  either  €t«a  DOC0  or  by  writing;  they  could  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  instmction  of 
road  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  deaf  mutes,  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  year 
ex|)rcssions ;  they  gave  very  sensible  replies  to  of  his  teaching  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  Bonet^s 
all  questions  proposed  to  them;  they  under-  treatise,  and  still  later  that  of  Amman.  Ha 
stood  grammar  and  its  applications;  tliey  knew  tried  at  first  the  method  of  articolation,  bnt  the 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  performed  exercises  number  of  his  pupils  increasing  he  became  dis- 
in  geography ;  and  it  appeared  that  Pereira  satisfied  with  tne  result ;  and  remembering  the 
liad  given  them,  with  speech,  the  faculty  of  ac-  principle  which  he  had  learned  in  youth,  that 
quiring  abstract  ideas."  Pereira  carefully  con-  '^  there  is  no  more  natural  and  necessary  oon* 
cealod,  even  from  his  own  family,  the  methods  nection  between  abstract  ideas  and  the  artini- 
he  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  late  sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  than  there  ii 
dumb,  though  he  ofTcred  to  impart  them  to  the  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  char- 
government  for  a  largo  sum,  which  was  refused,  actors  which  strike  the  eye,^  he  sought  for  soma 
It  was  his  intention  to  leave  them,  it  is  said,  as  medium  other  than  articulate  sounds  by  wUdl 
an  heirloom  to  his  family,  but  a  fire  which  oc-  to  represent  to  the  minds  of  these  deaf-mute 
curred  soon  after  his  death  destroyed  all  his  children  the  ideas  which  he  wished  to  convey 
papers,  and  thus  prevented  tlieir  being  benefited  to  them.  This  medium  he  found  in  the  laih 
by  them.  He  himself  had  attained  position  and  guage  of  signs,  that  natural  method  of  oommn- 
wealtii  by  his  instruction  of  tho  children  of  some  nication  by  which  the  most  savage  tribea  of 
noble  fatnilics,  and  by  the  address  with  which  different  languages  and  countries  are  able  to 
lie  followed  up  his  advantages.  Saboreux  de  converse  to  a  certain  extent  with  each  other. 
Fontonai,  ono  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  He  found  this  existing  to  a  considerable  degree 
published  after  his  death  an  account  of  die  among  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  as  b&ig 
means  adopted  by  his  teacher  for  the  instruc-  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  make 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  From  this  we  loam  known  their  physical  wants.  This  language 
that,  bcsido  tlie  ordinary  methods  of  articula-  ho  amplified,  improved,  and  systematized,  with 
tion,  reading  from  tho  lip,  and  tlie  manual  al-  tho  intention  of  making  it  an  equivalent  of  or* 
phabet,  he  had  invented  a  syllabic  dactylology,  dinary  language,  so  that  the  process  of  instrwy 
by  tho  use  of  which  ho  could  communicate  tion  should  bo  a  mere  translation  of  the  ideaa 
very  rapidly  with  his  pupils,  and  having  thus  of  written  language  into  the  language  of  8V0>> 
supplied  them  in  a  short  time  with  an  exton-  It  is  alleged,  and  with  some  truth,  that  he  for- 
sivc  vocabulary,  ho  was  able  to  conduct  their  got  in  this  process  that  the  minds  on  which  be 
further  education  with  little  more  difficulty  than  was  at  worK  possessed  but  few  ideas,  and  that 
would  be  experienced  in  instructing  speaking  to  make  a  sign  to  them  of  whose  meaning  they 
pupils.  Ernaud  appeared  a  few  years  later  bo-  had  no  conception,  and  then  to  show  them  that 
foro  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  solicit  their  at-  that  sign  was  equivalent  to  a  word  of  whose 
tontion  to  his  eflforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  meaning  tliey  were  also  ignorant,  was  bnt  to 
dumb.  His  pupils  do  not  seem  to  have  made  use  an  algebraic  formula — to  tell  tliem  that  x=z, 
great  advancement  in  education,  but  ho  had  That  the  good  abb^  too  often  mistook  ngns  for 
been  successful  in  restoring  hearing  to  several  ideas  is  probably  true ;  yet  there  is  abundant 
who  were  congonitally  deaf.  The  abbe  Des-  evidence  that  his  pupils  comprehended  Twy 
champs  of  Orleans  is  deserving  of  credit  for  clearly  much  of  what  he  commnnicated  totlieiHL 
his  philanthropy,  at  least.    Commiserating  the  The  full  advantages  of  the  sign  lugoige^  and  ili 
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capacity  for  fbll  and  f^  intercourse,  and  for  master  in  philanthropy,  he  was  intellectually 

more  reiady,  complete,  and  extensive  expressions  his  superior,  and  soon  foond  opportunity  to  im- 

of  thought  and  feeling  than  any  written  Ian-  prove  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  insti- 

gnage,  seem  not  to  have  heen  appreciated  hy  tute,  which  was  now  under  government  pa- 

Sim,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent  as  hy  his  tronage.    He  expanded  and  simplified  the  sign 

BDOcesBor;  but  to  the  abb6  de  r£pee  belongs  language,  and  no  longer  bound  it  to  tlie  con- 

withont  qnestion  the  honor  of  having  demon-  ventional  rules  of  written  language.    Surviv- 

gtrated  the  capability  of  the  natural  language  ing  the  reign  of  terror  and  the  administration 

cf  signs  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  of  Napoleon,  in  neither  of  which  it  Iiad  greatly 

dumb,  when  collected  in  masses ;  and  also  of  prospered,  the  royal  institution  for  deaf  mutes, 

liAving  been  the  first  to  collect  together  indi-  as  it  was  called  under  the  Bourbons,  saw  brighter 

§ent  SetS  mutes  in  any  considerable  nnmber  for  days,  and  under  the  direction  of  Sicard  and 

education. — ^In  1760,  5  years  after  the  opening  Bebian  became  the  leading  institution  of  its  class 

cf  De  r^p^e's  school  in  Paris,  Thomas  Braid-  in  Europe. — In  1815  severd  gentlemen  in  Uart- 

wood  of  Edinburgh  advertised  that  at  his  acad-  ford,  Conn.,  whose  interest  in  the  education  of 

emj  in  that  city  he  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  primarily  awakened 

nd  also  cnred  impediments  in  the  speech.    Ar-  by  the  fact  that  the  interesting  and  lovely 

tKonlation  was  taught,  and  little  or  no  attention  daughter  of  one  of  their  number,  an  eminent  phy- 

^▼en  to  the  langoage  of  signs.    At  a  period  a  sician  of  the  city,  was  a  ded*  mute,  sent  the  liev. 

few  years  earlier,  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  a  young  and  highly  edu- 

and  microscopist,  had  given  some  attention  to  cated  clergyman,  to  Enrope  to  qualify  himself  to 

the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    Mr. 

Both  Baker  and  Braidwood  kept  their  processes  Gallaudet  sailed.  May  25,  1815,  for  Liverpool. 

■Bcreti  and  Bnddwood  succeeded  in  munopoliz-  Arrived  in  England,  he  immediately  sought  the 

Ing  in  his  own  family  and  near  relatives  the  accomplishment  of  the  obiect  of  his  mission ; 

botiness  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  but  found  himself  thwarted  by  the  influence  of 

for  60  years.    In  1783  Braidwood  removed  his  the  Braidwoods  and  their  relatives,  who  re- 

■ohool  to  Hackney,  near  London,  where  he  fUsed  to  communicate  to  him  their  alleged  secret 

died  in  1806.    His  widow,  assisted  by  her  grand-  processes,  except  on  condition  that  he  should 

children,  maintained  the  school  till  1816,  when  remain  3  years  under  instruction,  and  then  take 

Itwes^ven  up.    Thomas,  the  elder  of  the  two  one  of  Dr.  Watson's  assistants,  or  John  Braid- 

mndsons,  took  charge  of  a  new  institution  at  wood,  then  in  America,  into  partnership  with 

Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham ;  and  John,  the  him.    As  the  parties  who  had  sent  out  Mr. 

yoanger,  went  at  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  a  Gallaudet  had  contemplated  no  such  plan,  and 

year  or  two  to  Virginia,  where  he  attempted  the  as  it  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  illiberal,  Mr. 

eetablishment  of  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes ;  Gallaudet  refused  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 

bnt  tlK>agh  wannly  seconded  by  several  gentle-  mcnt;  and  after  attempting  in  vain  to  obtain 

men  of  wealth  and  influence,  he  was  so  ad-  the  requisite  instruction  at  Edinburgh,  where 

dieted  to  habits  of  intemperance,  that  he  was  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  a  puoil  of  tlie  Braidwoods, 

under  the  necesnty  of  giving  it  up.    The  pro-  was  teaching,  he  visited  France,  was  cordially 

oeeses  of  the  Brddwoods,  though  guarded  from  received  and  cheerfully  instructed  by  the  abb6 

the  public  with  such  jealous  care,  seem  to  have  Sicard,  and  after  3  months  of  careful  investiga- 

differed  in  no  important  respect  from  those  of  tion  of  the  processes  adopted  by  the  abb6,  re- 

WaUis  and  Dalgamo.    Their  success,  according  turned  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him 

to  the  testimony  of  impartial  observers,  was  not  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  an  educated  deaf  mute,  and 

eqnid  to  that  of  the  abb6  de  r£p^e,  and  was  one  of  the  abb^^s  most  successful  teachers.    On 

Sreev  far  inferior  to  that  of  Sicard ;  and  though  April  15, 1817,  the  New  England,  or,  as  it  was 

higply  commended  in  a  work  published  in  1783  soon  afterward  named,  the  American  asylum  for 

an  American  gentleman  whose  child  had  been  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  opened  at  Hartford, 

seated  there,  under  the  title  of  Vox  OeulisSub-  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  for  principal,  and  M.  Clero 

Jeeta^  yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  their  system  as  assistant  teacher.    It  received  a  donation  of 

made  the  pupils  mere  parrots  rather  than  intel-  $5,000  from  the  state,  which  was  subsequently 

Iteent,  tlunldng,  educated  men  and  women.  Dr.  expended  in  the  education  of  indigent  deaf 

Watson,  a  nephew  of  the  elder  Braidwood,  who  mutes,  and  in  1819  from  congress  the  grant  of 

aoqmred  his  knowledge  of  ^e  art  of  instructing  a  township  of  land  in  Alabama,  which  by  care- 

tbe  deaf  and  dumb  u'om  his  uncle^nd  afler-  ful  management  eventually  produced  a  fund  of 

ward  practised  it  at  the  asylum  in  Kent  road,  nearly  $300,000,  the  income  of  which  is  applied 

Loodon,  made  many  improvements  in  his  pro-  toward  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the 

eewoHy  and,  mingling  judiciously  the  use  of  nat'  asylum.    The  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 

nnl  signs  with  articulation,  succeeded  in  giving  dumb  having  been  established  at  a  later  date, 

to  his  pupils  a  much  better  education  than  Mr.  and  adopting  the  same  general  system  of  in- 

Biaidwood  had  ever  imparted. — ^Meantime  in  struction  with  the  American  asylum,  the  method 

nance  the  abb6  Sicard,  a  hearing  pupil  of  De  in  use  in  this  country  may  properly  be  termed  the 

rSpde,  and  at  .the  time  of  his  death  at  the  head  American  system. — It  may  aid  in  giving  a  clear 

cf  an  institotioii  for  deaf  mntes  at  Bordeaux,  had  idea  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if 

,  him  at  Paris.    Though  inferior  to  his  we  devote  a  little  space  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  three  systems  which  have  been  adopted  in  words  and  the  sciences  in  xnnch  the  same  wa^ 
different  countries.  I.  The  system  of  Wollis,  as  a  child  who  can  apeak.  IL  The  system  oif 
Pereira,  Ileinicke,  and  Braidwood  proceeded  on  the  abbd  de  r£p6e,  as  improved  by  Sicard  and 
the  theory  that  articulation  is  necessary  to  the  Bebian,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  every  i«- 
clear  comprehension  of  thought ;  that  though  spcct.  Starting  with  the  principles  that  there 
signs  may  comnmnicato  vague  ideas,  there  can  be  Is  no  necessary  or  inevitable  connection  between 
no  precision  of  thought  without  words.  This  the  word  which  is  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  thing 
theory  has  been  so  utterly  overthrown  within  and  the  object  for  which  it  stands,  and  that 
a  few  years  past  that  it  is  not  probablv  main«  every  idea  of  which  the  hnman  mind  is  equable 
tained  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  the  deaf  may  be  expressed  by  one  or  more  slgns^  signs 
and  dumb  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  system  too  which  even  the  uneducated  can  genendly 
of  instruction  inaugurated  under  it  is  still  prac-  understand,  the  process  first  attempted  was  to 
tised  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  continent  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  signs  which  rep- 
of  Europe.  Under  this  system  the  first  2  years  resented  simple  objects,  and  those  which  readi* 
of  instruction  were  devoted  to  learning  articu-  ly  attracted  his  attention,  such  asdothing,  food, 
lation  almost  exclusively ;  this  was  effected  by  drinks,  parts  of  the  body,  the  ground,  water, 
placing  before  the  pupil  a  written  or  printed  grass,  fruits,  vegetables,  domestic  animals,  men, 
word,  which  the  teacher  pronounced  slowly  women,  &c  ;  next,  Uie  various  relations  and 
and  audibly,  causing  the  pupil  to  place  his  hand  circumstances  of  themselves  and  others,  such  as 
upon  his  throat  and  to  watch  his  lips  as  he  did  the  school,  institution,  college^  officers,  domes- 
so.  The  pupil  was  then  required  to  make  the  tics,  mechanics,  laborers,  merchants,  &c.  These 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  word  himself;  and  attained,  subjects  more  abstruse  were  represent- 
after  repeated  trials,  if  possessing  good  powers  ed  by  the  same  lan^^uage  of  signs,  such  as  tbs 
of  imitation,  he  generally  succeeded.  Mother  idea  of  God  and  spiritual  beings,  facts  ^  his- 
word  was  then  acquired  in  the  same  way,  and  tory,  science,  philosophy,  chemistry,  number^ 
so  on.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  un-  measures,  weight,  time,  ic ;  then  the  orgsnio 
less  the  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  qualities  of  man  and  animals,  diseases,  properties 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  some  of  matter,  action  of  the  body,  of  the  mind,  and 
other  process,  his  repetition  of  these  words  must  finally  of  the  moral  nature.  At  an  early  period 
be  like  that  of  a  parrot ;  and  this  can  only  instruction  in  written  language  is  commenced, 
be  accomplished  by  signs  of  some  sort.  There  and  the  pupil  is  reqnircMd  to  write  out  naira- 
is  a  marked  difference  in  deaf  mutes  in  regard  tives  communicated  to  him  in  the  agn  langoage, 
to  their  ability  to  acquire  the  power  of  articu-  or  to  relate  by  signs  &cto  which  be  has  been 
lation  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  intelligibly;  made  to  read.  As  he  advances,  he  is  ezer- 
those  who  have  become  deaf  after  having  learned  cised  in  the  same  way  on  abstract  ideas.  Har* 
to  speak,  and  those  whose  vocal  organs  are  ing  thus  acquired  two  languages^  that  of  ngns 
pliable,  and  who  possess  the  imitative  faculty  in  and  written  language,  his  education  progreaHS 
a  high  degree,  acquire  the  power  of  articulation  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  oi^inaiy 
with  great  readiness ;  while  those  whose  vocal  children,  except  in  the  mode  of  oommunicatina 
organs  are  rigid,  who  are  congenitally  deaf  and  knowledge.  The  sign  language  is  the  natoru 
dumb,  or  who  possess  sluggish  intellects,  find  mode  of  expressing  ideas  between  individuals 
groat  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  power  of  speech,  who  cannot  speak  the  same  language;  and  a]« 
Most  deaf  mutes  who  speak  use  a  monotonous  though  the  usage  of  different  countries  would 
tone,  and  some  a  harsh  and  unpleasant  one,  of  course  cause  differences  of  dialect,  yet  with 
while  others  modulate  the  voice  without  any  such  care  have  the  signs  in  ordinary  use  beer 
reference  to  the  sense.  Occasionally,  though  selected,  that  the  Rev.  W.O.Woodbridge  affirms 
rarely,  one  is  found  who,  by  thorougli  familiarity  that  **  he  has  employed  it  or  seen  it  empk^ed 
with  the  structure  and  action  of  the  voo-ol  mus-  with  success,  in  conversation  with  an  Americaa 
cles  and  lung  and  patient  practice,  has  acquired  Lidian,  a  Sandwich  islander,  a  Chinese,  and 
the  art  of  speaking  so  well  as  to  excite  no  sus-  with  deaf  mutes  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
picion  of  deafness.  Probably  no  instructor  in  States,  and  in  England,  Scotland,  Franca,  Gcr- 
articulation  ever  taught  it  so  succcssfolly  as  many,  Switzerlanc^  and  Italy.''  III.  TheAmer- 
Pereira.  Ilis  pupils,  Saboreux  do  Fonteniu  and  ican  system  may  best  be  described  in  the  words 
D'Azy  d'£tavigny,  mingled  freely  in  society,  of  one  who  took  part  in  its  development,  and 
and  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  conversing  who  had  practised  it  for  many  years,  the  lata 
fiuently ;  both  were  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  but  Rev.  W.  0.  Woodbridge :  "Mr.  Gallandet  has 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  notliing  in  their  combined  the  fundamental  principle  of  Hei- 
tones  of  voice  indicated  that  they  were  deaf,  nicke,  ^  first  ideas,  then  words,'  with  that  of  Ds 
Seguin  even  affirms,  in  his  life  of  Pereiro,  as  a  Tfipee,  that  *  the  natural  language  of  signs  must 
fact  of  which  he  was  personally  cognizant,  and  be  elevated  to  as  high  a  degree  of  ezceUenes  as 
which  was  well  known,  that  Poreira  himself  possible,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  mediam  for 
being  a  native  of  Spain,  and  speaking  with  a  giving  the  ideas  clearly,  and  explaining  them 
Spanish  accent,  all  his  pupils  s|>oke  with  the  accurately.'  He  has  added  another  of  no  small 
same  accent.  The  mechanicul  art  of  articula- ,  importance,  that  as  words  describe  rather  the 
tion  and  of  reading  on  the  lip  being  acquired,  impressions  or  states  of  mind  produced  by  ax- 
the  pupil  is  thenceforth  taught  the  meaning  of  ternal   objects   than  those  fisnimfiil  qmuitiis 
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)h  are  beyond  onr  reach,  the  process  of  In  the  acquisition  of  so  large  an  amount  of  ideas 
ling  tiiem  would  be  facilitated  by  leading  as  is  necessary  for  a  good  education  to  the  deaf 
lupils  to  reflect  on  their  own  SQUsations  and  mute,  embarrassed  as  he  is  by  his  infirmity  and  by 
B ;  and  he  states  as  the  result  of  his  cxperi-  the  necessity  of  acquiring  two  languages,  it  must 
t,  that  among  deaf  mutes  of  equal  capacities  be  evident  that  the  period  of  8,  4,  or  6  years  is 
•e  who  can  be  led  to  mark  or  describe,  with  utterly  inadequate,  when  a  child  endowed  with 
greatest  precision,  the  operations  of  their  all  his  faculties  has  from  12  to  15  years  for  the 
mind,  uniformly  make  the  most  rapid  pro-  attainment  of  an  ordinary  education  ;  and  it  is 
I  in  the  acquisition  of  written  language,  and  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  course  is 
lUgioos  truth.'  A  leading  object  therefore,  very  generally  extended  to  7  or  8  years,  and  Uiat 
onnection  with  the  first  lessons,  in  which  in  several  institutions  a  high  class,  for  the  pros- 
tUe  ideas  are  presented  an^  named,  is  to  es-  ecution  of  higher  branches  of  study,  is  estab- 
iih  a  flree  conmiunication  with  the  pupil  in  lished.  These  classes  give  to  the  deaf  mute  who 
i%n  language  in  reference  to  his  feelings  is  desirous  of  intellectual  culture  opportunities 
thoughts  as  excited  by  the  objects  which  he  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  collegiate  course. 
,  or  the  events  of  his  own  life.  He  easily  In  Paris  a  *^  class  of  perfection,**  answering  to 
prebends  those  of  others,  and  is  thus  led  to  the  American  high  class,  was  established  some 
&  the  names  of  the  simple  emotions  and  acts  years  since  in  the  national  institute,  through 
be  mind.  Hence  he  is  brought  to  think  of  the  liberal  bequest  of  Dr.  Itard,  who  was  for 
nvisible  agent  which  we  term  the  soul,  as  many  years  physician  to  the  institute. — We  have 
feeling  and  percipient  being ;  and  by  a  nat-  adverted  in  the  commencement  of  this  article 
tranmtion  is  led,  by  the  use  of  signs  alone,  to  the  complete  mental  isolation  of  the  deaf 
ta  Great  Spirit  as  the  first  cause ;  to  his  char-  mute,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  in  a  psychologi- 
r  aa  oor  creator  and  benefactor ;  and  to  a  cal  point  of  view  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  re- 
irledge  of  his  law  and  our  future  destiny,  suit  of  an  extended  series  of  inquiries  made  of 
Ub  manner  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  institu-  intelligent  educated  deaf  mutes  some  years  since 
I  of  this  country  are  made  acquainted  with  in  Europe  and  this  country,  respecting  their 
imple  truths  of  religion  and  morality  in  one  ideas  before  receiving  any  education.  C&  some 
',  m  period  in  which,  in  most  European  insti-  thousands  to  whom  such  inquiries  os  the  follow- 
KM)  they  are  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  ing  were  addressed :  What  were  your  ideas  of 
Rrledge  of  sounds,  and  the  names  of  sensible  God  ?  What  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  What 
eti^  qaalitiea,  and  actions,  or  the  most  com-  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  What  did  you  sup- 
.j^rases.  By  communicating  this  instruc-  pose  to  be  the  object  of  public  religious  services 
m  the  natural  sign  language,  pupils  whose  on  the  Sabbath?  &c.,  the  answers  were  in  nearly 
rkur  capacity  or  advanced  age  would  not  al-  all  cases  such  as  these :  *'  I  had  no  idea  of  God  f* 
them  to  acquire  enough  of  written  language  *'  I  supposed  God  to  be  a  strong  and  cruel 
Meive  religious  truth  through  this  medium,  man,  who  made  the  thunder  and  lightning  to 
I  been  early  prepared  to  enjoy  its  blessings  frighten  us  ;**  *^  I  supposed  the  world  had  always 
hopes,  and  feel  its  sanction  as  a  restraint  been;*'  ^*I  had  no  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the 
I  tneir  conduct,  which  renders  their  gov-  world ;"  "  I  supposed  the  earth  was  very  much 
nent  more  easy,  while  it  aids  them  in  the  larger  than  the  sun  ;*'  ^  I  thought  the  sun  was  a 
lation  of  correct  habits.*'  Another  peculiar  man,  and  the  moon  another ;"  *^  I  thought  peo- 
ire  of  the  American  system  introduced  by  pie  went  to  church  to  worship  the  minister  ;** 
CWlandet,  and  now  generally  adopted  in  **  I  supposed  it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  people 
vicaa  institutions,  is  conducting  the  daily  were  playing.**  These  answers  might  be  great- 
weekly  devotional  exercises  in  the  sign  ly  multiplied,  but  those  already  given  are  suflfi- 
naga.  The  English  schools,  which  began  cient  to  show  that  in  mental  condition  the  deaf 
regarding  articulation  as  of  the  first  im-  mute  is  in  no  respect  above  the  ignorant  and  un- 
aiioe.  now  make  extensive  use  of  the  Ian-  tutored  savage.  Their  mental  operations  before 
(6  m  signs,  as  do  most  of  the  continental  receiving  education  are  very  slow,  and  the  mind 
ola;  wmle  the  French  schools  and  those  of  seems  to  be  in  a  torpid  state  from  which  the  dis- 
ooontry  usually  have  a  class  in  articulation,  cipline  of  an  education  rouses  it.  Under  the  in- 
nOr  composed  of  those  who  had  learned  to  fluence  of  the  thorough  course  of  instruction 
beiore  becoming  deaf,  or  the  fiexibility  of  adopted  in  our  American  institutions  they  im- 
■6  Tooal  organs  renders  them  appropriate  prove  rapidly,  becoming  respectable  scholars, 
wti  fijr  the  exercise.  The  signs  are  divided  and  developing  vigorous  and  healthy  intellects, 
be  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  into  two  classes,  The  results  of  education  in  training  the  deaf  and 
i^tive and  methodical;  the  first  consisting  dumb  to  self-support  and  independence  have 
koae  which  portray  the  object,  or,  by  some  been  very  remarkable.  Of  more  than  1,000 
pted  oonventionahsm,  imply  some  mental  pupils  who  have  spent  more  or  less  time  at  the 
in  or  abstract  idea;  the  second  representing  American  asylum,  the  directors  and  officers  af- 
B  oonneotivea,  infleotiona,  and  other  changes  ter  extensive  correspondence  cannot  find  more 
m  fbrm  of  expression^  whidi  vary  the  mean-  than  one  or  two  who  are  not  comfortably  sup- 
of  langoage.    The  latter  are  of  course  ar-  porting  themselves,  and  many  of  them  their  fam- 

3^  but  are  at  the  present  day  generally  Hies.  A  considerable  number  have  accumulated 

op<m  and  easQy  acquired  by  the  learner,  property.  Some  have  attained  distinction  in  the 
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fine  art^  In  tlie  French  mofcazine  L' Impartial 
(devoted  to  deaf  mutes)  for  Jan.  1B5S,  is  an  ac- 
count of  two  firat  class  prizes  haviiic  been 
awarded  to  deaf  mutes  at  tlio  Paris  industrial 
exiiibitiun  of  18S6.  One  was  to  B  K.  Uoluisol, 
Q  Bculptor,  for  an  iastrument  fur  duplicating 
choice  statues,  &c.,  in  anj  material ;  the  prize 
was  the  gront  medal,  and  an  annuity  of  $60  per 
aanucn.  Tlie  other  was  to  a  M.  Hiohardin  for 
a  machine  for  polishing  daguerreotype  plates, 
B  process  always  hitherto  perfonned  by  hand. 
Tliere  were  also  several  smaller  prizes  conferred 
on  deaf  mutes.  When  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Gallaudet,  (lie  deaf 
mutes  who  had  been  bis  pnpils  caiiie  forward  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  taking  the  whole  matter 
Into  tlieir  own  linnds.  The  plan  was  drawn  by 
a  deaf  mute,  and  a  copy  of  it  lithographed  by 
deaf  mutes.  The  monument,  which  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  conceptions  in  the  way  of  a. 
commemorative  column,  is  entirely  dne,  in  con- 
ception, design,  and  execution,  to  deaf  mutes. 
Within  the  post  6  or  6  years  the  educated  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  conutry  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  holding  an  annual  convention  for  their 
improvement,  and  they  have  in  these  conven- 
tions given  evidence  of  practical  talent  of  a  high 
order.  In  Europe,  owing  mainly  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  which  the 
laboring  classes,  even  when  possessed  of  all  their 
fiicultieii,  finil  in  procuring  eulMislence,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  tu  form  associations  for  the 
assistance  of  deaf  motes.  Such  societies  have 
been  established  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Yienua,  and 

Eerhaps  in  some  other  cities.  Workshops  are 
ired  or  erected  by  these  societies,  the  raw  nute- 
rial  procured  at  the  lowest  price,  and  they  are 
furnished  with  them  free  from  rent,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  advance  payment 
on  their  stock.  In  some  coses  tliey  are  also 
boarded  at  a  very  low  rate,  or  an  allowance 
Is  made  them  weekly  toward  defraying  the 
expense  of  board. — The  proportion  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  varies  greatly  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  China  it  is  said  to  be  very  small ; 
whether  the  prevalent  practice  of  itifanticido 
may  not  reduce  the  number  by  destroying  those 
children  whose  faculties  seem  imperfect,  is  a 
question.  In  Africa  tlio  missiunnries  report 
that  there  are  very  few  cases  among  the  native 
pojiulaliun ;  but  wo  suspect  tlint  careful  and 
thurouch  investigation  would  bring  to  light 
more  tlian  are  now  supposed  to  exist.  The 
following  table,  prepared  from  the  published 
census  reports  of  tWseveral  countries,  and  from 
Other  authentic  sources,  gives,  it  is  believed,  a 
tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
inflrinity  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  Nwitzerland, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Austria,  cretins  have  been  enumerated  with 
deaf  mutes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ratio  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  to  the  population  is 
larger  in  mountainous  countries  and  in  districts 
which  ore  BO  far  isolated  as  to  render  inter- 
marriage of  relatives  frcipient : 
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—CauMe»  of  dtafntti.    Abont  ]  of  the  casea  of 

deafness  are  congenital.  The  causes  of  this  an 
usually  cither  hereditary  transmission,  direct  W 
indirect;  intermarriage  of  near  relativei;  or 
grief,  fright,  or  other  violent  emoliom  of  lb* 
mother  during  pr^oancy;  and  sometuiMB  ifr 
temperate  or  vicious  habits  on  the  put  of  OM 
or  both  parents.  Id  hereditary  traosmisnon  of 
the  infirmity,  it  often  occurs  that  the  chtMreo 
of  deaf  mutes  hearwhile  th^  children  are  deaf 
and  dumh.  The  infirmity,  too,  is  often  pOTpet- 
nated  in  collateral  branches  of  the  &mily.  Wen 
it  necessary,  volumes  of  statistics  might  be  cent- 
piled  to  sliow  the  disastrous  results  of  the  intw- 
marriage  of  near  relatives,  in  inducing  not  onlf 
congenital  deafness,  bnl blindness,  insani^,aiM, 
more  often  than  either,  idiocy.  The  followk| 
table  presents  on  interesting  summary  of  ther*- 
suits  of  inquiry  in  England,  Ireland,  Ftvnoe^aal 
different  sections  of  our  own  connby : 

a«HMti  ofAmtTiean  Aiytun  at  BarUrrd.-Ot  M  tmm, 
S.Mijiil«L:hcT:4renU.  mudpiirvnU,  DiKln.  atiBti^  or  n^te 
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Wherenot  congenital,  deaf-mutism  ifl  nMiallf  tha 
result  of  disease  or  accident  occarring  in  Mcfr 
life.  The  diseases  which  most  ft^qnwitly  p» 
dnca  this  result  are  fever  in  aome  fonn,  flOfr 
tinned,  typhus,  or  yellow,  ecarlatinA,  tbat  1^ 
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riUa  Bconi^  of  oTiildhood,  inflammation  of  the  tliis  infirmity.     The  following  table  of  canses  of 

brain  or  ear,  dropay  of  the  brain,  convulaions,  deafness  when  not  congenital  is  made  up  from 

md  local  p«ralytic  flfiectloDB.    In  Europe  the  tho  results  of  tt  careful  and  thorough  inquiry  ia 

■nail  pox  IB  also  an  important  agenl;  in  ouusiiig  4  diflerent  countries; 
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—ifature  and  cure  of  dfnfnrM.  The  diseases  to 
iriiich  the  ear  and  parts  siljacent  are  subject, 
asd  most  of  which  may  cause  or  accompany 
dMftieBC^  are  the  following :  MalfoTTuation  of 
the  extwnal  ear;  a  diminished  or  excessive  se- 
«nttoa  of  the  wax ;  obliteration  or  enlargement 
of  thftanditory  passage;  extraneous  matter  in  the 
BaRaehiao  tube ;  a  diseased  or  paralyzed  condi- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerve;  disease  of  the  brain; 
dimN  of  the  throat  and  tonsils;  the  growth  of 


m  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auditory 

imatioD  or  structural  disease  of 

« tympflaQRi.    Nnmerons  attempts  have  been 


ibotym. 

made,  both  by  men  eminent  for 
Aoaoki^  to  restore  hearing  to  the  deaf;  but,  witn 
jnr  exoeptions,  withont  succeea,  where  tlie  dcaf- 
mw  vu  nearly  or  quite  complete.  There  ore 
BOt  probably  on  record  more  than  20  cases  of 
eomplBta  reooverr  where  tho  deafness 
tire.  Of  those  who  have  devoted  atle 
fldi  mibject,  none  probably  ever  brought  the 
•ntire  ^ipliancea  of  ecienee  to  bear  upon  it  more 
fUlT  than  Dr.  Itard,  the  celebrated  surgeon  and 
phiuntbropisL  He  made  himself  completely 
maiter  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  ear, 
of  tu  physiology,  and  of  its  diseases.  He  tried 
dnring  the  long  period  of  40  years  every  remedy 
irhkii  Kemed  to  give  any  promise  of  success, 
•Ten  to  the  terrible  moxa  and  the  actual  eau- 
t(>7,  hot  could  report  success  in  but  two  eases 
out  of  the  hundreds  ho  treated.  Dr.  Deleau, 
ir  eminent  surgeon,  also  made  a  great 
ir  of  experiments,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
_We  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  the 
tmAj  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of  France^ 
Oniit  Briuin,  and  Germany.  From  these  great 
Btna  they  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
npe^  nnUl  now  there  are  more  or  less  in  each 


except  those  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Orleans; 
there  are  now  44,  with  63  teachers,  and  1,642 
pupils.  The  school  founded  by  De  I'Epfie  is 
still  in  existence  aa  the  national  institute  for 
young  deaf  mutes  in  Paris,  and  is,  after  tlint 
of  Ixindon,  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  schoid 
of  lleinicke  still  exists  at  Leipsic,  but  does  net 
now  follow  Heinicke's  methods.  After  Franre, 
Prussia  is  next  in  rank  in  her  devotion  to  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes.  She  has  2G  schools, 
with  about  60  teachera  and  863  pupils.  Aus- 
tria has  19  institutions,  with  71  teachers  and 
643  pupils.  Belgium  has  10,  with  39C  pupils; 
one  of  these,  that  of  Bruges,  under  the  direction 
of  the  abbe  Carton,  has  become  widely  known 
from  tlie  writings  of  its  able  director,  and  par- 
ticularly from  his  intorestiog  narrative  of  the 
dcaC  dumb,  and  blind  girl,  Anna  Tenimermans. 
Bavaria  has  9,  with  21  teachers  and  229  pupils, 
and  has  made  so  thorough  an  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  its  deaf  and  dumb  and  its  blind 
inhabitants,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect 
hereafter  great  progress.  The  smaller  states 
of  Germany  are  well  supplied  with  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  but  many  of  them  are  very  email. 
Italy  has  22,  several  of  which  have  only  from  6 
to  10  pupils;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is 
only  442.  Russsia,  Spoin,  and  Portugal  are  very 
poorly  supplied  with  schools  for  tho  education 
of  this  class  of  unfortunates.  We  subjoin  a 
table  giving  the  population  of  each  country  in 
1850,  with  tho  number  of  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  and  pupils  at  the  same  date ; 


leoriginal 

■  organized  by  the  Braidwood  family  are 
ai  omteDoe;  the  oldest  institution  being  that 
of  lAodon^nnded  in  1792,  which  is  also  the 
iBseat  In  Enrope,  numbering  over  800  pupils. 
IniMStherewerein  the  United  Kingdom  only  9 
Intltiitioiu  fiir  deaf  mntea,  and  these  but  indif- 
ftmdj  inetftiDed;  in  18G1  there  were  26,  all 
WlB  iMtilned,  employing  61  teachers,  nnd  con- 
Mfalag  over  1,400  pupils.  In  France  for  many 
«Mm  tiure  vero  no  institutions  for  deaf  mutes 
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— "We  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  Mr.  coraprehensire  view  of  the  oreaent  oondidon 
Gallaudet's  visit  to  England  in  1815,  and  the  of  the  institutions  in  tlie  United  States,  carefully 
snhsequent  organization  of  the  American  asy-  compiled  from  their  latest  reports.  From  this 
lum  for  the  deaf  and  dumh  at  Uartford.  That  it  appears  that  there  are  in  these  institutions 
institution,  the  parent  of  American  deaf-mute  about  1,800  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  whicli,  esti- 
institutions,  is  still  vigorous  and  flourishing,  mating  the  proportion  of  dcMBif  mutes  as  1  in 
Mr.  Gallaudet  resigned  the  superintendency  in  2,000  of  the  population,  would  give  4  of  the 
1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  "Weld,  then  at  whole  number  as  under  instruction.  Large  as 
the  head  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  school.  On  the  this  proportion  is,  it  comprises,  according  to 
decease  of  Mr.  Weld  in  1858,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  the  tables  of  Dr.  Peet,  published  in  1852,  only 
Turner,  the  present  princip^d,  was  elected.  The  about  f  of  the  number  who  should  be  under  in- 
asylum  has  now  (1858)  17  teachers,  246  pupils,  struction.  The  term  of  life  with  the  deaf  mute 
and  has  graduated  over  1,100  deaf  mutes.  The  is  shown  by  the  census  of  England  and  the 
New  York  institution,  the  largest  in  this  conn-  United  States  to  be  below  the  average.  In 
try,  and  equal  in  size  to  any  in  Europe,  was  or-  England  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
ganized  in  1818,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  deaf  mutes  are  under  20  years  of  age  ;  in  the 
met  with  but  indiflerei)t  success  till  1831,  when  United  States  about  50  per  cent,  are  under 
its  present  president,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LLD.,  80  years.  The  deficiency  of  schools  in  this 
was  called  to  the  superintendency.  Under  his  country  is  mainly  in  the  southern  and  west- 
care  it  has  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  public  in-  em  states,  and  is  likely  to  be  remedied  in  the 
stitutions  for  deaf  mutes,  in  the  extent  and  course  of  a  few  years.  In  Europe,  and  espe- 
thoroughness  of  its  course  of  instruction  and  cially  in  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  above 
the  ability  of  its  corps  of  instructors.  It  has  all,  Kussia,  the  provisions  for  their  edacation 
recently  removed  to  its  new  edifice  at  Fanwood,  are  very  mea^  and  defective.  The  advandng 
on  the  Hudson  river  railroad,  about  9  miles  from  light  of  civilization  will  undoubtedly  remedy. 
the  city  hall,  Now  York,  where  it  has  accommo-  this  in  time,  but  many  generations  of  the  un- 
dations  for  about  500  pupils.  The  new  build-  fortunate  deaf  and  dumb  must  first  perish  in  ig- 
ings  are  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  and  cost  by  norance. — The  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have 
any  edifice  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world,  attained  to  eminence  in  science  and  art  is  modi 
About  87  acres  are  included  in  the  grounds,  smaller  than  that  of  the  blind;  but  occasionally 
The  entire  expense  of  buildings  and  grounds  we  find  a  superior  intellect  rising  above  the 
was  $563,000.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  trammels  of  infirmity,  and  malung  good  its 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Clerc,  the  deaf  mute  who  claim  to  the  possession  of  genius.  A^aong  those 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  this  country  in  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  intel- 
1816,  and  Mr.  Louis  Weld,  then  a  teacher  in  lectual  ability,  Jean  Massieu  deserves  notice; 
the  Hartford  asylum,  became  its  principal.  On  the  fellow  pupil  of  Clerc,  and  afterward,  under 
liis  resignation  in  1880,  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Hut-  Siciuxl,  his  fellow  tocher,  he  dirolayed  meta- 
ton,  the  present  principal,  was  elected.  The  physical  powers  of  a  high  order.  The  late  Wi]« 
institution  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  ter  Geikie,  R.  A.  S.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  paint- 
The  Kentucky  asylum  was  incorporated  in  1823.  er  and  designer  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  it 
Its  principal,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacol^  like  those  of  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  title  of  the 
the  New  York, Pennsylvania, Virginia,  and  Ohio  "Scottish  Teniers,"  which  was  verj  generaOy 
asylums,  was  educated  for  his  position  at  Hart-  applied  to  him,  conferred  more  honor  on  the 
ford.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  distinguished  himself  ancient  than  the  modem  painter.  He  left  about 
amon^  the  highly  intellectual  corps  of  super-  1,300  sketches,  many  of  them  etched  on  cq^- 
intenuents  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  as  per  by  himself;  and  as  representations  of  com* 
an  able  writer  and  a  vigorous  thinker.  The  mon  life  in  Scotland  they  are  nnsurpassed. 
Ohio  institution,  organized  in  1829,  has  been  We  might  add  to  this  catalogue  such  names  is 
ably  managed  from  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  that  of  the  linguist  Montbret  and  others,  who 
most  efficient  of  the  western  schools.  It  has  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  several 
had  3  principals,  Mr.  Hubbell,  Mr.  Gary  (both  spheres ;  but  the  living  deaf  mutes  who  have 
deceased),  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  present  incnm-  achieved  distinction  are  far  more  numeroos 
bent  All  had  been  teachers  at  Hartford.  The  than  the  dead.  Laurent  Clero  and  Prof.  Le- 
Virginia  institution,  located  at  Staunton,  was  noir,  eminent  as  teachers  in  deaf  and  dumb 
organized  in  1838.  It  contains  a  department  institutions;  Levi  S.  Backns,  editor  of  the  "  Ba- 
for  the  blind.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  its  build-  dii ;"  Edmund  Booth,  editor  of  the  "  Eureka ;" 
ings  and  grounds  are  very  attractive.  The  Albert  Newsam,  an  arUst  of  decided  genius; 
other  institutions  have  all  been  organized  since  M.  Maloisel,  the  French  sculptor ;  aiMl  Mn» 
1845,  and  most  of  them  are  state  institutions.  Mary  ToUes  Peet,  whose  lyrical  powers  flive  evi- 
The  western  states  have  generally  been  very  dence  not  only  of  poetic  genius  out  of  rhythmio 
libend  in  their  appropriations  for  the  erection  ability  entirely  inaependent  of  the  accidnit  of 
of  suitable  buildings  and  the  support  of  the  hearing,  ore  among  Uie  most  distingaiahcd.  Ai 
institutions ;  but  in  some  of  them  partisan  poll-  education  progresses  among  the  deaf  and  dvabi 
tics  have  been  allowed  to  exert  an  unfavorable  we  may  confidently  expect  the  devdopiiMOl  CK 
influence  in  inducing  frequent  changes  of  super-  higher  intellectual  powers*  and  a  mem  BoOo  v' 
intendents.    The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  a  skilful  use  of  them. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB 


DEAL 


EmXESTT  DCAF  MUTKS. 

Juan  Fonmndox  do  Navarette,  nalntor,  born  1526,  died  1579, 
commonly  known  as  YA  Mud»;  be  was  ref?ardod  as  tho 
Titian  of  Siwin.  lie  painted  many  of  the  lineat  pictures 
of  the  Escurial. 

Pedro  do  Vela»co,  a  brother  of  tho  constable  of  Ara^on.  born 

1540,  a  priest  of  the  Konmn  Catholic  church ; VclaMro, 

a  brother  of  tho  precedlns,  born  1544,  an  oftlcer  In  tho 
Spanish  army.  The.se  were  pupil-*  of  Pedro  P«»nce  do 
Leon,  and  were  tho  flrat  deaf  mutes  who  attained  distinc- 
tion. 

Sir  Edward  Oostwlck,  magistrate,  born  ab<Mit  1610 ; Gost- 

wlck« painter;  brothers,  mentioned  by  I)efi»e a.s  bavlnj; ob- 
tained distinction :  they  wore  deaf  fn)m  birth.  The  younger 
attained  to  eminence  a^  a  painter  of  Dortralts. 

Emanuel  PhlUbort,  prince  of  Savov,  born  abont  1650,  died 
about  1700,  a  pupil  of  Ramirez  de  Carion,  who  acquired 
tlio  ability  to  re.aa  and  si>eak  4  lansraases. 

MIm  Lofl^^u,  authorcsts  born  about  1700;  al*o  mentioned  by 
Defoe,  who  speaks  of  her  as  a  miracle  of  wit  an«l  good  na- 
ture. 

Saboreux  do  Fontenal,  bom  abont  1780,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Percira's  pupils,  master  of  several  lan- 
guafres,  and  an  author. 

Jean  Massleu,  teaclier  of  deaf  mutes,  born  1772,  died  1 W6,  wa« 
the  most  eminent  of  Slcanl's  pupils,  and  possessed  extra- 
ordinary logical  powers.  Ho  was  director  of  the  deaf-muto 
institute  at  Lille. 

Eugene,  Baron  de  Montbret,  secretary  Interpreter  to  tho 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  France,  born  17S'>,  died  1S47. 
After  Cardinal  Mi-zzofantl,  Baron  de  Montbret  wa^  i>orliaps 
the  best  linguist  in  Kurope.  He  was  more  flimlllar  than 
any  other  man  with  tho  Asiatic  languages.  He  became 
deaf  at  tho  ago  of  5  years.  He  left  $60,000  and  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes  to  the  city  of  IJouen. 

Laurent  Clen%  professor  at  Paris  and  Hartfonl.  born  1785^ 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  In  f.mnding  the  Amer- 
ican asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  hatl  previously  been 
a  professor  at  Paris  uniler  Blcard.  Ho  Is  still  living  at 
Hartfonl.  His  autobiogra])hy,  letters,  and  addresses  have 
been  publishe<l. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Tonna,  authoress,  bom  1792,  died 
1546.  Mrs.  Tonna  wa-*  one  of  the  most  voluminous  reli- 
gious writers  of  the  present  century,  and  her  works  have 
had  a  largit  circulation.  She  became  deaf  in  chlldhtMxl,  at 
the  a*re  of  9  or  10. 

Walter  Geikle,  painter  and  engraver,  born  1795,  died  1837, 

f>o.-iscssed  such  skill  In  the  iwrtniltnre  of  low  life  in  Scot- 
and  that  he  was  known  as  the  Scotch  Tenlers.    A  volume 
of  his  etchings  has  been  published. 

Levi  ».  Backus,  teacher,  printer,  and  editor,  born  1S03,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute  at 
Canujoharlc,  now  discontinued;  eiUtor  and  publisher  of 
the  "  Kwlii,"  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

John  Kltto,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  and  editor,  bom  1804,  dle<l 
1S54.  Dr.  Kltto  was  regarded,  at  the  time  of  his  resigning 
his  connection  with  the  ".lournal  of  Biblical  Literature,"^ 
as  the  ablest  biblical  sirholar  then  llvlntr.  He  was  the  edi- 
tor and  a  large  contributor  to  the  "  Cyolopaslla  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  author  of  "Dally  Bible  Illustrations,"  "Lost 
Senses,**  &c.    He  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  13. 

Thomas  Brown,  mechanic,  born  \^)4,  has  presided  over  tbrco 
sessions  of  the  convention  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  His  ad- 
dresses which  have  been  published  exhibit  decided  talent. 

Wll^M»n  Whiton,  a  teacher  in  the  American  asylum,  born 
1905.  Prof.  Whiton  has  not,  we  b»-llove,  i>ubli8hed  any 
thing,  bnt  bears  a  high  reputation  for  schotarshlp  and  In- 
tellectual ability. 

Alice  Cogswell,  born  ISO.'S,  died  1«^,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  this  unfortunate  rla.ss.  She  fMissessed  In  a  high 
degree  the  poetic  tem|K'rameiit.  It  was  In  consequenco 
of  his  Interest  In  her  that  Dr.  (} allaudet  was  led  to  attempt 
the  education  of  the  de.if  and  dumb. 

George  H.  Lorlng,  teacher  in  the  American  a.sylum,  bom  1807, 
died  1852,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  asylum. 
He  was  a  writer  of  superior  ability. 

James  Nack,  poet  and  author,  born  1809,  became  deaf  at  the 
age  of  9  years;  has  an  otH«;e  under  the  N.  Y.  county  clerk: 
has  published  several  v<»Iumes  of  i>oems,  the  last  cntltlea 
the  "  Romance  of  the  Ring*"  (1S59). 

David  M.  Phillips,  lieutenant-colonel  of  govemor*s  horse 
guanis,  T..4iuisiana,  born  l^^U,  was  educated  at  tho  deaf- 
mute  institute  in  Gronlngen,  but  has  resided  in  Now  Or- 
leans since  IS-^^l.  He  has  illle<l  many  otKccs  with  fidelity 
and  <listinctlon,  some  of  them  such  as  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  a  deaf  mute  to  All. 

Edwin  John  Mann,  mechanic  and  anthor,  bom  1811,  Is  a 
graduato  of  the  Aiiierlcan  a.tvlum  at  Hartford.  lie  pub- 
lished in  l"fi86  a  volume  entitled  'The  Deaf  and  Dumb;  a 
collection  of  articles  relating  to  tho  condition  of  deaf 
nmtes,  Acc^" 

Mrs.  Mary  ToUes  Peet,  teacher  and  poetess,  born  1S36,  bos 


pnbllsbed  a  nnmber  of  fagltlTo  poeiM  ct  great  BMtit  Fb^ 
possesse*  what  deaf  mutes  seldom  attain,  an  aecarmte  p^r^ 
ception  of  rhythm  and  melody.  She  btrcame  deaf  at  th« 
age  of  13. 

John  R.  Bumet,  farmer  and  anthor,  was  for  a  tim*  an  lo- 
structor  in  the  N.  Y.  Institnto:  now  rvsides  at  Llvtn2»U«, 
N.  J.,  where  he  lias  a  farm.  Is  familiar  with  Frenrh  ac<l 
Qennan  literature.  He  lias  publinhed  "TalfS  of  the  fWaf 
and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Puvian,"  and  has  been  a 
Areuuent  contributor  to  the  **  Biblical  Bepositury"  aad 
"North  American  Review." 

Fenllnand  Berthter,  professor  at  Paris  and  aathor.  dlM  1^7, 
wn>te  an  able  memoir  of  D«  I*£p«o,  and  several  a^dreanc* 
which  were  published. 

Professor  Lenoir,  of  Par{^  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Clere  as  a  man 
of  decided  ability.    He  is  sUU  living 

John  Carlln,  an  artist  Mr.  Carlin  b  one  of  the  moat  fitted 
deaf  mutes  living.  As  an  artist  and  desisiwr  be  |M>.ss<-«.<it4 
genius  of  a  high  order.  He  Is  also  a  Ticitmos  and  abU 
writer.    He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  ln»tatutinB. 

Albert  Newsam,  artist  and  engraver.  Mr.  Newsam  frtaads 
in  the  flrst  rank  of  American  lithographic  artista.  Macy 
of  his  engravings,  designed  entirely  by  bimscU^  are  amonf 
the  best  specimen^  of  the  art  in  this  country. 

M.  Maloisel,  superintendent  of  turning  shop  in  Paris  Instlta- 
tlon  for  dear  and  dumb.  M.  Maloisel  nas  dlstimruisbed 
himself  as  an  Inventor.  A  machine  inrented  by  htm  far 
executing  sculpture  received  the  great  medal  ami  an  an- 
nuity of  $60  per  annum,  at  the  world's  &Ir  In  Paris,  l^SA. 

M.  Rlchardin,  inventor  and  dagiterrcotyplst.  M.  Rtrfaardii 
also  received  a  mc<lal  for  an  ihzcnious  machinv  fir  poluh- 
Ing  daguerreotyiH!  plates— not  ols  flrst  contribatioD  U>  tilt 
lmi>rovement  of  that  arL 

— The  following  works  may  be  oonsulted 
with  advantnge  by  those  who  wonld  investi- 
guto  tho  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  more 
fully ;  the  earlier  ones,  except  some  2  or  3 
which  have  been  reprinted,  arc  scarce:  Jnaa 
Pablo  Bonet,  Redueeion  de  loi  letroM  y  arttapara 
enseflar  a  hdblar  los  muda»  (Madrid,  l&O); 
George  Dalgarno,  ^^Didasca]ocopbus,ortheDeaf 
and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor"  (Oxford,  1«80),  re- 
printed in  the  *'  Annals  of  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb,** 
vol.  ix. ;  John  Wallis,  '*  Letter  to  Thomas  Bever- 
ley," in  the  *'  Philosophical  TraDsactions,^'  Oct. 
1098;  Joseph  Watson,  LL.D^  **  Instmctioii  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  (London,  1809);  *' Me- 
moirs of  Rev.  John  Townsend  "  (Boston,  1831 ; 
Mr.  Townsend  was  tho  founder  of  the  London 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb) ;  Charles  Michel, 
abb4^  de  r£p4e,  La  teritahU  manUre^  &c.  (Pa- 
ris ;  this  is  De  I'fipeu's  best  work ;  it  was  traa^ 
lated  into  English,  and  published  at  London  in 
1801) ;  Charles  Baker,  "  Contributions  to  Pub- 
lications of  the  Society  for  the  Difibsion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  &c.  (privately  reprinted, 
1842);  Abb^  Sicanl,  several  works  on  the  in- 
struction of  deaf  mu^s,  all  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, now  scarce;  Baron  de  Genindo,  Di  U 
hienfaisance  and  I)e  Ven$eignement  dm  jMiriH 
muets^  the  latter  a  work  of  great  value ;  AnnaUt 
de  V education  des  sourds-mueti  et  dt9  attMgki^ 
a  periodical  published  in  Paris,  1843~*53;  Ja 
Bienfaiteur,  a  periodical,  1863-'56  ;  V Impar- 
tial, a  periodical,  1856;  ^^.<Vnnals  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb"  (Hartford,  1848-'58) ;  "Tribute  to 
Gallaudet"  with  an  appendix  by  the  Hon.  Heoiy 
Barnard  (Hartfonl,  1852) ;  reports  of  the  va- 
rious deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  Europe  and 
America ;  ''  Life  of  the  Kev.  T.  11.  Galkndet, 
LL.D.,"  by  the  Be  v.  Ileman  Ilumphrey,  DJ). 
(New  York,  1858). 

DEAL,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough, parish,  seaport,  market  town,  ana  water- 
ing place  of  Kent.  £nghuid|  and  a  member  of 
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fhe  cinque  port  of  Sandwich,  bnilt  on  ftn  open  tendency  of  a  certain  number  of  pnrishes.  They 
beach  on  the  North  sen,  between  the  N.  anu  S.  are  the  medinm  of  commanication  between  the 
Forelands,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Canterbury,  8  m.  N.  higher  and  lower  orders  of  clergy;  they  appear 
£•  of  Dover,  and  102  m.  by  the  south-eastern  to  have  formerly  discharged  the  duties  now  per- 
nilway  E.  S.  E.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 7,067.  formed  by  clergymen  called  surrogates,  and  they 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Deal ;  the  had  their  public  seals.  The  office  probably  ex- 
former,  comprising  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  isted  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
dasses,  was  a  small  fishing  village  in  the  time  and  subsequently  falling  into  disuse,  became 
of  Henry  VIIL ;  tbe  latter,  built  on  3  streets  merged  in  those  of  archdeacon  and  chancellor. 

Sarallel  with  tlie  coast,  is  entirely  of  modem  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it  during 

ate,  and  has  most  of  the  business  and  the  the  present  century.    3.  Deans  in  peculiars  are 

balk  of  the  population.    The  town  contains  a  ecclesiastics  possessing  peculiar  privileges  and 

qmcioos  esplanade,  a  public  library  and  reading  jurisdiction,  arising  in  most  instances  from  royal 

room,  a  custom  house,  a  naval  yard  and  store-  foundations.    Such  are  the  deans  of  Westmin- 

honse,  barracks,  a  pilot  station,  a  town  hall,  a  ster,  St  George^s  chapel  at  Windsor,  Ohrist 

gaol,  baths,  a  savings  bank,  boat-building  yards,  church  Oxford,  the  Arches,  the  King^s  chapel, 

gas  works,  a  nautical  school,  national  and  infant  &c.,  most  of  whom  were  originally,  as  some  are 

•ohools,  2  parish  churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  now,  at  the  head  of  capitular  bodies.    There 

Elaoes  of  worship  for  dissenters.    At  its  S.  end  are  abo  deans  of  faculties  in  the  universities, 

I  a  fortress  built  by  Henry  VIIL  in  1539,  and  and  in  Scotland  deans  of  guild,  who  preside  over 

on  the  N.  stands  Sandown  castle,  now  used  as  incorporated  bodies  of  tradesmen, 

a  coast  gnard  station.    There  is  no  harbor,  but  DEAN  FOREST,  a  royal  forest  of  England, 

Teasels  of  all  dimensions  ride  safely  in  a  spacious  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  area,  about  22,000 

roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shore  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  now  set  aside  for 

and  the  Goodwin  sands.    The  latter  lie  directly  navy  timber;   pop.  in  1861,   13,566,   mostly 

opposite  the  town,  and  are  the  scene  of  frequent  miners.    It  was  anciently  much  more  extensive 

■nipwrecks.    There  is  little  or  no  foreign  com-  than  at  present,  nearly  all  that  part  of  the 

merce,  but  a  brisk  trade  in  naval  supplies  is  car-  county  lying  W.  of  the  Severn  having  been  in- 

ried  on  with  vessels  which,  at  times  to  the  eluded  within  its  limits.     It  embraces  a  nnm- 

nnmber  of  400  or  500,  anchor  in  the  Downs  ber  of  plantations  of  oak,  beech,  and  other 

while  waiting  for  favorable  winds.     Many  of  trees,  and  orchards  famous  for  the  production 

the  inhabitants  are  fishermen  or  connected  in  of  styre-apple  cider.    It  abounds  in  coal  and 

Bome  other  way  with  maritime  pursuits,  and  the  iron,  and  several  railways  have  been  construct- 

akill  and  daring  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  both  as  ed  from  the  mines  to  the  Severn,   Wye,  &c, 

Eilots  and  as  wreckers,  are,  almost  i)roverbial ;  Dean  Forest  is  divided  into  6  parochial  districts, 

nt  their  occupation  is  now  deserting  them,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown.    The  inhab- 

Of  the  licensed  or  branch  pilots  of  the  cinque  itants  pay  no  county  rates,  and  enjoy  a  number 

ports,  66  are  attached  to  this  station.    The  of  ancient  privileges. 

registered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  31,  1856,  DEANE,  James,  M.D.,  an  American  physi- 
smotmted  to  18  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton-  clan,  the  discoverer  of  the  fossil  footprints  of  the 
nage  of  299.  Number  of  coasting  vessels  en-  Connecticut  valley,  born  in  Coleraine,  Mass., 
tcred  daring  the  year,  72,  tonnage  5,335.  There  Feb.  14,  1801,  died  at  Greenfield,  June  8, 1868. 
were  no  returns  of  entrances  from  foreign  ports.  He  removed  to  Greenfield  in  1822,  where,  after 
nor  of  clearances  of  any  description.  Adjoining  writing  in  a  public  oflSce  for  4  years,  he  studied 
Deal  on  the  S.  is  the  suburban  village  of  Wal-  medicine,  and  practised  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
mer,  where  is  situated  Walmer  castle,  the  offi-  geon  from  1831  until  his  death.  As  a  medical 
dal  residence  of  the  warden  of  the  cinnae  ports,  writer  ho  was  known  to  the  profession  by  his 
In  the  same  suburb  is  a  royal  naval  and  military  frequent  contributions  to  the  boston  *^  Medical 
hospital,  now  converted  into  a  coast  guard  sta-  and  Surgical  Journal,^'  and  by  a  communication 
tion.  There  are  several  martello  towers  along  written  at  the  recjuest  of  the  Massachusetts  med- 
fhe  eoast  The  borough  unites  with  Sandwich  ical  society,  on  the  *' Hygienic  Condition  of  the 
in  sending  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Survivors  of  Ovariotomy,"  in  which  he  establish- 
DEAN  (Lat  decanus^  Fr.  doyen),  in  England,  ed  the  morality  of  the  operation.  In  the  spring 
•a  eodesiastical  officer,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  of  1835  he  discovered  the  fossil  footprints  in  the 
beeaose  he  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  ton  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  By 
^t.  dMem)  canons  or  prebendaries.  Deans  are  means  of  diagrams  and  plaster  casts  he  succeed- 
of  8  classes.  1.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  church  ed  in  calling  the  attention  of  eminent  scientific 
ranks  next  to  the  bishop,  and  is  chief  of  the  men  to  the  subject,  and  thus  gave  the  first  im- 
ehapter,  by  whom  he  was  originally  elected;  pulse  to  its  thorough  investigation,  which  was 
bat  in  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  he  is  afterward  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
now  appointed  by  the  crown,  wliile  in  other  cock  and  others.  For  several  years  he  was  a  most 
nes  the  chapter  are  obliged  under  heavy  penal-  successful  collector  of  specimens,  and  American 
ties  to  choose  the  royal  nominee.  All  the  acts  geologists  were  early  convinced  of  the  genuine- 
of  BQch  commnnities  are  in  the  name  of  the  dean  ness  of  the  footprints ;  but  the  greatest  scepti- 
snd  chapter.  2.  Rural  deans  are  usually  beneficed  cism  existed  in  England  until,  in  1842,  Dr.  Deano 
clnrjOrmen  to  whom  is  committed  the  superin-  prepared  a  box  of  the  impressions,  which  he 
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sent  with  a  commnnication  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Man-  corn,  70,606  of  wheat>  94,108  of  Oflts,  and 
'  tell,  by  whom  they  were  placed  before  the  geo-  18,889  tons  of  hay.  There  were  47  churchea, 
logical  society  of  London ;  and  by  means  of  and  7,461  pnpils  attending  public  acboola. 
these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  then  recent  Capital,  Lawrencebnrg. 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  dinomis  of  New  DEARBORN,  Henbt,  an  American  general, 
Zealand,  the  doubts  of  Sir  Koderic  Mnrchison  born  in  Uampton,  N.  II.,  in  March,  1751,  died 
(then  Mr.  Mnrchison),  the  president  of  the  so-  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  6,  1829.  He  waa 
cicty,  and  of  Dr.  Mantell  and  Pruf.  Owen,  were  practising  medicine  at  Portsmouth  when,  on 
removed,  and  they  yielded  their  assent  to  the  nearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Deano  and  Prof.  Hitchcock.  April  20, 1775,  he  immediately  marched  with 
Shortly  afterward  a  discussion  arose  between  60  volunteers,  and  was  at  Cambridge  early 
die  two  latter  gentlemen  as  to  tlieir  respective  the  next  day,  a  distance  of  65  m.  He  waa 
claims  to  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  which  made  a  captain,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
appeared  in  ^^Silliman^s  Journal,^' vol.  xlvii.  Dr.  hill,  June  17,  and  accompanied  Arnold  on  the 
Deane  also  published  numerous  papers  in  the  expedition  through  the  woods  of  Maine  to 
same  and  other  scientific  journals,  and  in  the  Quebec.  In  the  attack  on  that  place,  Dea 
memoirs  of  scientific  societies,  with  occasional  81,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  r^ 
illustrations;  and  at  tho  time  of  his  death  ho  was  leased  on  parole,  and  exchanged,  March,  1777. 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  Ue  served  as  maior  nnder  Gates  at  the  eaptnra 
memoir  upon  the  whole  subject  for  tho  Smith-  of  Burgoyne,  and  distinguished  himself  and  hia 
sonian  institution,  with  lithographic  plates  regiment  by  a  gallant  charge  at  the  battle  of 
made  by  himself,  by  which  the  culor  of  the  Monmouth  in  1778.  In  1779  ho  served  in  Sol- 
rock  and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  footprints  li  van's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  1780 
were  reproduced  with  singular  fidelity.  These  with  the  army  of  New  Jersey  in  1781  at  York- 
plates  were  all  completed.  town,  and  in  1782  was  on  garrison  daty  at 

DEANE,  Silas,  an  American  diplomatist,  Saratoga.  At  the  peace,  having  emigrated  to 
born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  died  at  Denl,  England,  Maine,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  in 
Aug.  23, 1789.  lie  wasgraduated  at  Yale  college  1789  marshal  of  that  district  He  waa  twice 
in  1758,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  conti-  member  of  congress,  and  for  8  years,  daring  the 
nentol  congress  in  1774.  He  was  sent  by  con-  presidency  of  Mr.  J^erson,  secretary  of  war. 
gross  to  Franco  as  a  political  and  financial  agent,  In  1809  he  was  made  collector  of  Boston,  and 
and  arrived  at  Paris  in  June,  1776,  with  in-  on  Jan.  27,  1812,  became  senior  migor-geiieral 
structions  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  French  in  the  U.  S.  army.  In  the  spring  of  1813  be 
government  concerning  the  rupture  with  Great  captured  York,  in  Upper  Canaxla,  and  Fort 
Britain,  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  military  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  but  wia 
stores.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  recalled,  and  soon  afterward  placed  in  corn- 
instructions,  but  mado  promises  and  engage-  mand  of  tho  military  district  of  New  York 
ments  on  all  sides,  which  afterward  brought  city.  Resigning  his  commission  in  the  anny  in 
the  congress  into  considerable  embarrassment.  1815,  he  was  appointed.  May  7,  1823,  miniitff 
When  in  September  it  was  detennined  to  send  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained  2  yean^  and 
ministers  to  negotiate  treaties.  Dr.  Franklin  and  was  recalled  at  his  own  reqnest. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  on  the  declension  of  tlie  latter,  DEATH.  With  all  our  sdenoe  and  phikaiH 
Arthur  Lee,  were  commissioned  to  join  him  at  phy  we  cannot  obtain  a  better  definition  of 
Paris,  and  ho  assisted  in  the  negotiation  of  the  death  than  that  it  is  a  cessation  of  life.  Of  life 
treaty  with  France.  In  consequence  of  the  ex-  itself  we  know  nothing  beyood  what  wa  tm 
travagont  contracts  he  had  entered  into,  he  was  learn  from  tlie  observation  of  certain  phenomeaa 
recalled,  Nov.  21,  1777,  and  John  Adams  ap-  presented  by  living  organized  bodies,  aa  dls- 
pointed  in  his  place.  He  left  Paris,  April  1,  tinguished  from  those  exhibited  by  inorgania 
1778,  and  upon  his  return,  being  called  upon  to  forms.  When  these  vital  phenomenm  eaaie  to 
give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  on  the  floor  present  themselves,  we  hare  death.  Hainan 
of  congress,  evaded  a  complete  disclosure  upon  beings  seldom  or  never  reach  that  tenn  of  ai- 
the  ground  that  his  papers  were  in  Europe.  lie  istence  that  nature  has  fixed.  Death  br  db- 
then  attacked  his  follow  commissioners  and  ease  or  violence  is  the  mle,  death  firom  old  iga 
congress  itself  in  a  public  manifesto  for  the  the  exception.  When  disease  tenninatea  Mb 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  but  did  gradually,  it  is  almost  impoarible  to  trace  the 
not  succeed  in  removing  tho  public  suspicion  precise  changes  which  lead  to  the  final  aid 
from  hunselfl  Ho  afterward  published  in  1784  fatal  result.  When,  however,  death  ia  snddaBi 
an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  in  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the  brain,  snifofl^ 
on  the  same  subject,  and  returning  to  £uro|)e,  tiou,  and  hemorrhage,  its  immediate  canaa  dnj 
died  in  great  poverty.  be  more  readily  ascert^ned.    The  hearty  tlM 

DEARBORN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  lungs,  and  the  brain  were  called  the  tripod  of 

on  Ohio,  drained  by Wliitewater  river ;  area,  291  lifo  ])y  the  ancients,  who  thus  metaphortoaltf 

sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,1GG.    Part  of  t)io  sur-  described  the  fundamental  basis  upon  whieh  M- 

laco  is  level  and  part  hilly ;  tho  soil  is  general-  imal  existence  is  erected.    Deatn  to  aitbar  il 

ly  fertile.    Limestone  is  tho  principal  rock.     In  necessarily  death  to  all,  as  each  of  tbeaa 

1850  this  county  yielded  038,491  bushels  of  is  the  source  of  a  function  abaoloteljr 
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Hie  ceasation  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  if  they  were  anthentio  facts.  A  French  writer 
hearti  organs  intimately  associated  in  the  move-  named  Fontenelle  has,  in  his  work  on  the 
nent  of  the  hlood,  is  so  far  similar  in  effect,  that  signs  of  death,  given  full  scope  to  his  credulity, 
in  either  case  the  cause  of  death  is  to  he  attrihut-  and  accepts  without  hesitation  the  most  ab- 
ed to  default  of  the  circulation.  When  asphyxia  surd  stories  of  persons  being  buried  oliye.  He 
or  suffocation  is  the  primary  difficulty,  and  the  narrates,  with  a  faith  more  marvellous  than  are 
blood  18  conseaueutly  not  o&rated  on  account  of  even  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  some  of  his 
tbe  inaction  of  the  lungs,  whose  special  function  recitals,  100  coses  of  premature  burial  gathered 
it  ia  to  breathe  in  the  air,  the  heart  continuing  from  all  the  world  and  from  all  history,  and 
its  movement  sends  an  impure  fluid  to  tlie  brain  which  he  would  have  us  believe  are  truths,  but 
which  acts  as  a  direct  poison  upon  tliat  organ,  he  gives  no  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  Louis, 
and,  patting  a  stop  to  its  functions,  terminates  a  French  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence,  relates 
life.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  first  de-  that  a  patient  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
■troyed,  as  it  may  be  by  wounds,  ruptures,  dis-  at  the  hospital  was  removed  to  the  dissecting 
aaae,  or  the  nervous  effect  of  mental  emotions,  room.  Next  day  Louis  was  told  that  moans 
joy,  grie^  anger,  or  fear,  the  brain  ceases  to  live  had  been  heard,  and  on  repairing  to  tbe  place 
at  once,  from  beinff  deprived  of  blood  in  conse-  he  was  persuaded,  as  the  winding  sheet  was 
qnence  of  the  inability  of  the  heart  to  send  a  sup-  more  or  less  disturbed,  that  the  supposed  dead 
ply,  and  sudden  death  is  the  result.  When  death  had  revived  during  the  nighty  and  had  died 
oi^DB  by  the  lungs  or  by  tlie  heart,  the  fatal  subsequently.  The  moans  heard  and  the  disar- 
tennination  is  more  rapid  than  when  it  begins  at  rangcmcnt  of  the  coverings  of  the  dead,  in  this 
the  brain.  The  last  is  tlie  centre  of  tlie  animal,  case,  were  however  no  proofs  of  the  movements 
while  the  other  two  are  the  chief  instruments  in  of  life,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Louis  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions ;  and  it  misled  by  indications  that  have  often  seemed  to 
ii  well  known  that  the  animal  life  cannot  exist  give  sanction  to  the  popular  notion  of  persons 
#Mr  s  moment  after  the  death  of  tlie  organic,  al-  having  revived  after  apparent  death.  Bodies 
though  the  vitality  of  the  latter  is  possible  for  a  are  often  found  turned  in  their  coffins  and  tlieir 
greaterorleas  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  for-  grave  clothes  disarranged.  These  effects  are 
iner.  When,  therefore,  the  action  of  tlie  brain  however  easily  explained  without  any  supposi- 
ia  first  arrested  by  disease  or  violence,  and  the  tion  of  life  by  the  fact  that  the  gases  generated 
animal  functions  of  sensation,  thought,  and  mo-  by  corruption  imitate  in  their  action  ui)on  an  in- 
tioa  oea8e,the  organic  functions  of  respiration  animate  body  some  of  the  movements  of  vitality, 
andcirculation  may  still  continue.  For  example.  Dead  bodies  which  have  been  long  in  water, 
in  apoplexy,  a  disease  of  the  brain,  the  Individ-  when  not  secured  to  the  dissecting  table,  have 
nal  faUa  senseless  and  motionless,  but  his  lungs  been  known  to  be  heaved  up  and  thrown  to  the 
ecmtinue  to  operate  and  his  heart  to  beat.  These  ground  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  gases  devcl- 
Offgana,  however,  are  affected  from  the  begin*  oped  within  them  in  the  progress  of  corruption. 
ningi  BXid  act  with  diminishing  power,  until  they  This  is  in  fact  a  constant  effect  in  bodies  that  have 
cease  entirely,  and  death  is  the  result — Faeies  been  interred,  and  undoubtedly  the  supposed 
Mippoeratiea  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ordinary  moans  sometimes  heard,  the  changes  of  position 

Spearanceof  the  dead  human  countenance,  from  observed,  and  the  horrible  idea  entertained  of 

9  generally  truthful  description  given  by  Hip-  the  flesh  being  gnawed  in  hunger,  may  be  ac- 

IMcratea,  whose  words  have  been  thus  translated:  counted  for  by  the  generation  of  the  gases  after 

*^The  forehead  wrinkled  and  dry;  the  eye  sunk-  death,  which  will  ex])lode  with  a  noise,  twist 

en ;  the  nose  pointed  and  bordered  with  a  violet  the  body,  and  break  through  the  integuments. 

or  black  circle ;  the  temples  sunken,  hollow,  and  Tbere  are  certain  indications  which  in  the  aggre- 

letired ;  the  ears  sticking  up ;  the  lips  hanging  gate  are  such  sure  proofs  of  death  tliat  none  but 

down ;  the  cheeks  sunken ;  the  chin  wrinkled  the  ignorant  can  be  in  doubt.  These  are  mainly 

and  hard ;  the  color  of  the  ^in  leaden  or  violet ;  cessation  of  breathing,  stoppage  of  the  heart, 

tbe  hairs  ofthenose  and  eyelashes  sprinkled  with  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  film  on 

a  yellowish  white  dust''  Some  of  these  appear-  the  eye,  rigidity  of  the  joints  with  subsequent 

aooee,  however,  show  themselves  previous  to  flexibility,  loss  of  contractility  of  the  muscles 

death,  and  in  di^doses  that  do  not  necessarily  ter-  under  the  stimulus  of  galvanism,  and  the  be- 

minate  fatally,  while  many  of  them  are  entirely  ginning  of  corruption,  which  first  shows  itself  in 

«baent  in  those  who  die  suddenly,  or  of  ailments  a  dark  greenish  color  about  the  skin  of  the  ab- 

BOt  long  protracted  or  very  painful.    It  becomes  domen.    For  a  long  time  both  science  and  pop- 

tberefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  ular  belief  considered  the  mirror  and  the  feather 

whether  there  are  precise  indications  of  death,  as  the  critical  tests  of  death.    These  were  held 

and  what  they  may  be ;  such  undoubtedly  exist,  to  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  dead,  and  if  the 

in  apite  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  their  frequent  surface  of  the  one  remained  undimmed,  and  the 

abaanoe.    There  are  but  few  well  authenticated  **  light  and  weightless  down"  of  the  other  un- 

eaaea  of  prematore  burial,  and  these  were  prob-  moved,  all  hope  of  life  was  extinguished.    The 

nbly  Dram  design  or  barbarous  ignorance.    The  surest   proof,  however,  of  the  cessation    of 

Jionor  €/l  being  buried  alive  naturally,  how-  breath,  is  the  cessation  of  the  movement  of 

•nr,  ao  ezdtea  the  imagination,  that  it  is  pre-  the  chest  and  abdomen,  which  will  continue  to 

paced  to  reoelve  tbe  most  marvellous  fables  as  rise  and  fall  as  long  as  the  least  respiration  re- 
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mains.—- Lord  Bacon  sAjs :  *'  It  is  as  natural  to  ing,  which  are  extinga!ah«d  In  the  panljris  of 
die  as  to  bo  born;  and  to  a  little  infant,  per-  approaching  death.— <)fa]l  deaths  called  Tident, 
haps,  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.^'  The  im-  perhaps  those  by  some  of  the  poisons  are  the 
agination  naturally  shrouds  the  great  mystery  easiest,  such  as  prussic  acid  and  opiam,  which 
of  death  with  a  solemnity  so  great  that  none  act  directly  on  tiie  nervous  system,  first  lalling 
contemplate  its  approach  without  awe,  and  few  it  into  repose,  and  finally  sinking  it  into  the  in- 
without  terror.  Uy  a  natural  association  in  the  sensibility  of  death.  Drowning  has  been  gen- 
common  mind  of  fear  with  suffering,  the  act  of  erally  supposed  to  be  a  painful  mode  of  tenni- 
dying  has  been  commonlysupposod  to  be  painful,  nating  life.  This^  however,  would  seem  to  be 
So  general  is  this  belief  that  the  term  *^  agony/'  an  error,  which  probably  has  become  oommoa 
or  the  expressions  the  "  pangs  of  death^^  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  first  struggles  made  by  a 
*^  last  struggle,^^  are  almost  universally  applied  drowning  person,  from  fear.  Gaptain  Buraey, 
to  the  termination  of  life,  as  if  it  necessarily  the  brother  of  the  famous  novelist  Madame 
involved  violence  and  suffering.  "  Certainly,"  d'Arblay,  who  had  a  remarkable  recovery  from 
as  Bacon  says  in  his  essay  on  death,  '^^  the  con-  drowning,  has,  in  a  description  which  he  has 
templation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  left  of  his  sensations  while  under  Vater,  declared 
passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious;  that  they  were  totally  f^  from  pain.  Another 
but  the  four  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  has  recorded  that  his  feelings  were  not  only  of 
is  weak."  So  exaggerated  have  been  the  no-  comfort,  but  of  such  luxurious  delight  as  he 
tions  of  the  pain  of  the  last  moments  of  life,  groped  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  stream,  that  be  fieli 
that  it  was  long  considered  an  act  of  humanity  quite  indignant  at  those  who  pulled  him  out  A 
to  anticipate  nature  by  violence.  For  ages  it  writer  in  the  *^  Quarterly  Review*^  records  thai 
was  the  custom  in  Europe  to  remove  with  a  a  gentleman  who  had  been  rescued  from  drown- 
sudden  jerk  the  pillow  from  the  head  of  the  lug  declared  that  he  had  not  experienced  the 
dying,  in  order  to  hasten  death  and  thus  prevent  slightest  feeling  of  suffocation.  *^  The  stream 
the  supposed  agony  of  the  last  struggle.  Uow-  was  transparent,  the  day  brilliant,  and  ai  ha 
ever  painful  the  mortal  disease,  there  is  every  stood  upright  he  could  see  the  aun  shining 
reason  to  believe  that  the  moment  preceding  through  tlie  water,  with  a  dreamy  conscioosoefl 
death  is  one  of  calmness  and  freedom  from  pain,  that  his  eyes  were  about  to  be  closed  on  it  fior 
As  life  approaches  extinction,  insensibility  super-  ever.  Yet  he  neither  feared  his  fate  nor  wished 
vencs — a  numbness  and  disposition  to  rciiose,  to  avert  it.  A  sleepy  sensation  which  soothed 
which  do  not  admit  of  the  idea  of  suffering,  and  gratified  him  made  a  luxurious  bed  of  a 
Even  in  those  ciises  where  the  activity  of  the  watery  grave."  A  person  drowning  is  soon  de> 
mind  remains  to  the  last,  and  where  nervous  prived  of  air,  and  the  heart  supplies,  instead  of 
sensibility  would  seem  to  continue,  it  is  surpris-  arterial,  venous  blood,  which  acts  upon  the  brain 
ing  how  often  there  has  been  observed  a  state  like  an  opiate,  and  deadens  its  sensibility.  Sod* 
of  happy  feeling  on  the  approach  of  death.  ^^  If  den  death  by  a  gun-shot  wound  is  also  soppoied 
I  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,*  I  would  to  be  easy ;  and  accordingly  the  practice,  whiok 
write  how  easy  and  delightful  it  is  to  die,"  has  been  carried  out  so  frequently  during  the 
were  the  words  of  the  celebrated  William  Ilun-  Indian  mutiny,  of  shooting  the  rebellioas  sepqji 
ter  during  his  last  moments.  ^^  If  this  bo  dying,  from  the  cannon's  mouth, is  not  so  severe  in  pam 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  die,"  has  been  uttered  to  the  suffering  victims  as  it  appears  horrilHS  to 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a  dying  person;  the  terrified  beholder.  The  first  eflbct  of  a  fatal 
and  Louis  XIV.  is  recorded  to  have  exclaim-  shot  would  appear  to  be  benumbing  to  the  ato- 
ed  with  his  last  breath :  ^^  I  thought  dying  hod  sibility ;  and  where,  after  the  mortal  wound, 
been  more  difficult."  Those  who  have  been  there  has  been  a  momentary  interval  of  life,  it 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  have  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  mind  ia 
lived  to  record  their  sensations,  have  almost  occupied,  not  with  a  sense  of  suffering,  hot  with 
unanimously  stated  that  the  apparent  approach  its  habitual  thought  and  feeling.  The  first  act 
of  the  last  moment  was  accom])anicd  by  not  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  on  receiving  a  hd 
only  a  sense  of  ease  but  a  feeling  of  positive  in  his  brain,  was  to  ffrasp  his  sword.  In  death 
happiness.  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  essays  by  cold,  it  is  only  in  the  prelimmary  staae  when 
describes  an  accident  which  left  him  so  sense^  there  can  be  much  suffering,  for  the  first  evi- 
less  that  he  was  token  up  for  dead.  On  being  dence  of  danger  is  a  state  of  drowsiness  and 
re<«tored,  however,  he  says  :  "  Methought  my  stupor  which  is  entirely  incompatible  with  pain. 
life  only  hung  upon  my  lips ;  and  I  shut  my  Dr.  Solander,  who  acoompanied  Cook  and  aab- 
eyes  to  help  to  thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  plea-  sequently  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  their  expedi* 
sure  in  languishing  and  letting  myself  go."  tions,  was  bo  conscious  of  the  dangeroos  ^ynp- 
The  pain  in  the  case  of  Montaigne,  and  in  that  tom  of  sleep,  in  those  exposed  to  excesrive  eosi, 
of  others  similarly  restored,  seems  not  to  have  that  he  warned  all  against  it ;  and  at  Um  sana 
been  in  the  apparent  progress  to  death,  but  in  time  ho  himself  was  so  bewitched  by  ita  infla* 
the  return  to  life.  Cowper,  when  restored  from  ence  as  to  be  among  the  first  to  lie  down  ia  tha 
his  mad  attempt  at  suicide  by  hanging,  said  on  snow  to  enjoy  the  fatal  slumber.  He  wai^  hinr« 
reviving  that  he  thought  he  was  in  liell.  With  ever,  fortunately  aroused  in  spite  of  himaalf  Igf 
the  restoration  of  vigor  there  comes  a  renewal  his  companions,  who  had  benefited  by  Us 
of  sensibility  and  a  consequent  power  of  suffer-  phatic  lessons  proper  for  the  emergeofly* 
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lander's  servaDt  did  as  his  master  did  and  not  pardon,  the  man  answered  coldly  that  it  was 
•B  be  said,  and  when  aroused,  with  the  warning  not  worth  the  asking.^^  The  Spanish  garotte 
that  he  would  die  if  he  slept,  answered  that  that  is  composed  of  a  metallic  collar  with  a  screw 
waa  all  he  desired.  Similar  expressions  are  re-  hy  which  it  is  tightened  ahout  the  neck  of  the 
corded  by  all  travellers  in  the  arctic  re^ons,  criminal ;  its  effects  and  the  sensations  pro- 
and  Napoleon^s  fatal  retreat  from  Moscow  was  duced  must  bo  similar  to  those  of  hanging.  The 
marked  at  every  step  by  those  who,  benumbed  guillotine,  which  was  brought  into  operation 
"with  cold,  lay  down  only  to  sleep,  but  never  in  France  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Dr.  Guillotin, 
awoke  again  to  life. — Justice,  which  has  always  can  hardly  be  called  an  improvement  upon  the 
claimed  to  be  heaven-born,  has  more  often  galloT^s.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  suffering 
shown,  at  least  in  past  times,  a  lower  affinity,  from  the  cutting  effects  of  the  falling  blade  of 
When  the  torture,  the  quartering,  and  the  burn-  the  instrument ;  but  after  the  head  is  severed, 
ing  of  living  criminals  were  the  manifestations  although  its  eyes  and  lips  may  move  and  the 
of  the  execution  of  law,  cruelty  succeeded  in  muscles  of  the  body  contract,  there  is,  notwith- 
giving  extreme  horror  and  suffering  to  death,  standing  some  have  argued  the  contrary,  an  end 
As  late  as  the  l6th  century,  the  medical  school  to  all  sensibility  to  pain.  Probably  crucifixion, 
at  Montpellier  received  its  annual  tribute  of  with  its  cruel  nails,  its  torturing  strains,  and  its 
a  criminal  to  be  dissected  alive,  for  the  benefit  lingering  agonies,  is  the  most  painful  punish- 
of  science.  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  ment  ever  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  cruelty. 
was  torn  limb  from  limb  by  horses,  whUe  yet  Travellers  now  and  then  record  the  existence 
alive,  and  during  the  agony  his  flesh  was  pulled  of  the  most  horrible  tortures  practised  by  bar- 
away  in  bits  by  red-hot  pincers,  and  boiling  oil  barous  nations  on  their  criminals  and  captives. 
ponred  apon  the  raw  wounds.  As  late  even  as  — Wo  conclude  the  subject  with  that  remarkable 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  Damiens  mot  with  a  fate  passage  from  Montaigne,  from  which  the  wise 
aimilar  to  that  of  Ravaillac.  *  Even  in  England,  bacon  has  borrowed  a  sentence,  and  the  elo- 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  traitors  were  quent  Taylor  a  noble  passage.  Montaigne  says : 
disembowelled  during  life;  and  in  the  time  of  ^^I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whence 
her  father,  Henry  YH  J.,  boiling  to  death  was  it  should  proceed  that  in  war  the  image  of  deatli, 
an  occasional  punishment.  It  was  only  within  whether  wo  look  upon  it  as  to  our  own  particu- 
the  last  century  that  in  Great  Britain  justice,  in  lar  danger  or  that  of  another,  should  without 
dealing  with  treason,  so  far  tempered  punish-  comparison  appear  less  dreadful  than  at  home 
ment  with  mercy  as  to  spare  the  traitor  the  in  our  own  houses  (for  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
agonies  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  In  all  would  be  an  army  of  whining  milksops) ;  and 
civilized  countries,  while  capital  punbhment  has  that  being  still  in  all  places  the  same,  there 
been  retained  for  certain  crimes^  ingenuity  has  should  be,  notwithstanding,  mucli  more  assur- 
been  exercised  to  render  death  as  speedy  and  as  ance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
little  painful  as  possible.  Loss  of  life,  witliout  than  in  others  of  better  quality  and  education  ; 
any  added  horror,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  those  terrible 
effective  for  the  ends  of  justice.  Hanging  is  ceremonies  and  preparations  wherewith  we  set 
the  mode  of  capital  punishment  practised  in  the  it  out  that  more  terrify  us  than  the  thing  itself. 
United  States  and  in  England.  The  guillo-  An  entirely  now  way  of  living,  the  cries  of 
tine  is  the  instrument  used  in  France,  and  the  mothers,  wives,  and  children,  the  visits  of  as- 
flarotte  in  Spain.  The  cause  of  death,  in  hang-  tonished  and  afflicted  friends,  tlio  attendance  of 
mg,  is  ordinarily  suffocation  ft*om  the  tightening  paJe  and  blubbering  servants,  a  dark  room  set 
of  the  rope  about  the  windpipe.  Occasion-  round  with  burning  tapers,  our  beds  environed 
ally,  however,  tlie  neck  is  dislocated,  although  with  physicians  and  divines,  in  short,  nothing 
xarely,  unless  the  executioner  should  give  a  but  ghostliness  and  horror  round  about  us,  ren- 
sodden  twist  to  the  body  when  he  swings  off  der  it  so  formidable  that  a  man  almost  fancies 
Ilia  victim,  or  a  kinsman  with  a  merciful  in-  himself  dead  and  buried  already.  Children  are 
tent,  as  in  some  countries  was  once  allowed,  afraid  even  of  those  they  love  best  and  are  best 
dionld  spring  with  his  full  weight  upon  his  acquainted  with,  when  disguised  in  a  visor,  and 
•nipended  relative.  Hanging  is  not  supposed  so  are  we :  the  visor  must  bo  removed  as  well 
to  be  a  painful  mode  of  terminating  life.  Those  from  things  as  persons  ;  which  being  taken 
who  have  lived  to  record  their  sensations,  after  away,  we  shall  find  nothing  underneath  but  the 
han^ng  by  the  neck  until  they  became  in-  very  same  deatli  that  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor 
■ensible  and  on  the  very  verge  of  death,  de-  chambermaid  died  a  day  or  two  ago,  without 
dare  that  at  first  there  was  but  a  brief  period  any  manner  of  apprehension  or  concern.  Happy, 
of  discomfort,  which  at  once  gave  way  to  de-  therefore,  is  the  death  that  deprives  us  of  the 
Ilgfatfkd  sensations  of  varied  lights  and  colors  leisure  for  such  grand  preparations.*^ 
and  charming  visions.  "A  criminal,  who  es-  DEATH-WATCH,  a  small  beetle,  of  the  fam- 
eaped,*^  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re-  ily  gerrieornes,  and  genus  anobium  (Fabr.). 
^ew,"  **  by  the  br^ing  of  the  cord,  said  that  The  body  is  of  a  firm  consistence,  short,  and 
after  a  second  of  suffering,  a  fire  appeared,  and  ovoid  in  shape  ;  the  rounded  head  is  almost 
aeroas  it  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  entirely  received  into  an  arched  thorax ;  the 
HeuT  iy«  of  France  sent  his  physician  to  ques-  antennte  are  terminated  by  8  joints  larger  than 
tioil  jiIbI|  and  when  mention  was  made  of  a  the  rest,  the  last  being  ovate ;  the  mandibles  are 
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short,  thick,  and  dentated  beneath  the  point ;  be  entered  snljeot  to  debentnre^  in  irUdi  ^...^ 

the  palpi  are  very  short,  and  end  in  a  large  ovoid  the  original  invoice  is  left  with  the  ocdlector ;  bafc 

joint ;  the  tibise  are  not  dentated,  and  the  ter-  without  such  entry  at  the  time  of  importattoo, 

minol  spurs  are  very  smali.    They  are  slow  in  the  drawb;ick  may  be  obtained  npon  reftxpor^ 

their  motions,  rarely  fly,  and  when  touched  tation  by  making  satisfactory  proof  of  the  ioea- 

coanterfeit  death  for  a  long  time ;  hence  their  tity  of  the  goods.    It  is  required  that  they  be 

generic  name,  from  oMi/Sioi^,  resuscitated.  Olivier  exported  in  the  original  packages,  casks,  Aol, 

states  that  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  and  when  any  change  of  such  packages  may 

Sulled  to  pieces,  and  even  slowly  burned  to  become  necessary,  it  must  be  made  under  the 

cath,  without  showing  the  least  sign  qf  life,  inspection  of  a  revenue  officer.    A  drawback 

The  larv2B  resemble  white  soft  worms,  with  6  of  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  is  not  alk>wed 

short  feet;  the  scaly  head  is  armed  with  two  unless  such  liquors  have  been  deposited  In  piib- 

gowerful  cutting  maxillie,  with  which  they  gnaw  lie  stores,  and  k6pt  there  from  the  time  of  land- 

ito  wood,  old  furniture,  books^  &C.,  leaving  ing  until  r^-shipment.    Three  years  from  the 

behind  them  small  round  holes  like  those  of  a  time  of  importation  is  allowed  for  reSxportatioa 

gimlet,  whence  the  French  name  vrUlettea;  their  with  drawback  of  duties,  bat  such  ezportatioB 

excrements  form  the  small  masses  of  worm-  must  be  from  the  distriot  of  original  fanporta- 

eaten  wood  often  seen  on  the  floors  of  old  and  tion.    The  general  regulations  of  debentore  an 

deserted  houses;  the  larvmalso  attack  the  flour  contained  in  the  act  of  congress  of  l£u«h  S, 

of  various  grains,  wafers,  prepared  birds-  and  1799,  but  modifications  have  been  made  faj  ?a* 

insects,  concealing  tliemselves  in  grooves  or  gal-  nous  other  acts. 

leries ;  they  pass  the  nymph  state  in  their  cells        DE  BOW,  Juibs  Dunwoodt  BBOwmoiTy  aa 

lined  with  a  few  silken  threads.    The  tick  of  American  journallBt  and  statistician,  bom  ia 

tlie  death-watch  is  made  by  the  perfect  insect^  Charleston.  8.  0.,  July  10,  1B20.     His  lather, 

of  several  species,  by  striking  with  their  heads  Garrett   De  Bow:  was  long  a  merdiani  in 

or  mandibles  against  the  wood  in  which  they  Charleston,  and  the  son  was  for  7  yam  cmp 

are  concealed ;  these  strong  and  repeated  strokes,  ployed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  that  city.   Bat^ 

from  7  to  11,  resemble  the  regular  ticking  of  a  as  he  manifested  an  inoliniuion  for  tetelleet* 

watch,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  moans  by  ual  pursuits,  his  &tiier  determined  to  aflord 

which  the  sexes  call  each  other.     There  are  10  him  full  opportunity  for  acqidring  a  liberal  ed* 

Species  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  Great  ncation,  and  he  was  graduated  at  CharlesCoa 

ritain  alone,  which  make  this  much  dreaded  college  in  1848.     He  next  studied  law,  aad 

sound.    One  of  the  most  common  is  the  A.  was  admitted  to  the  Charieston  bar  in  1M4 

striatum^  with  striated  wing  covers,  considered  Owing  to  his  fondness  for  Dteratnra  and  rtatit- 

by  some  the  same  as  the  A,  pertinax  (Fabr.),  tics,  ho  made  little  effort  to  practise  his  pra^ 

of  a  dark  brown  color ;  another  is  the  A,  tesul-  sion,  but  became  a  contributor  to  the  ^  boittk- 

latum  (Fabr.),  with  the  wing  covers  handsomely  em  Quarterly  Review,"  published  at  GhariaBtOBv 

tessellated.    The  tick  resembles  that  made  by  and  in  1844  he  took  charge  oi  that  periodiesl 

tapping  the  finger-nail  gently  on  the  table,  so  as  chief  editor.    Among  other  papers  piapand 

much  so  that  the  insect  hearing  it  may  often  be  by  him  for  its  pages  was  an  elabonte  artidi^ 

led  to  recommence  its  sounds.    The  supersti-  published  in  1845,  upon  *^  Onaon  and  the  Oi^ 

tious  regard  this  sound  with  fear,  firmly  belie v-  egon  Question,"  which  attracted  mnch  atteotioa 

ing  that  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.     It  was  tnais- 

Tho  solemn  death-watch  clicks  the  hoar  of  doath.  lated  into  French,  and  was  the  ooeanon  of  a 

Such  firm  hold  had  this  belief  in  Sir  Thomas  debate  in  the  French  chamber  of  depntie^    la 

Browne^s  time,  that,  says  he,  '^  the  man  who  the  latter  part  of  1845  he  withdrew  from  the 

could  eradicate  this  error  from  the  minds  of  "  Southern  Quarterly,"  removed  to  Kew  Or- 

the  people  would  save  from  many  a  cold  sweat  leans,  and  establish^  **•  De  Bow's  Oommonfad 

the  meticulous  heads  of  nurses  and  grand-  Review."    This  enterprise  proved  wanasiM^ 

mothers."    The  wood  louse,  a  neuropterous  in-  and  the  work  attained  a  circulation  greater  thsa 

sect,  of  the  tribe  termitin<B^  and  genus  psociu  has  ever  been  reached  by  any  aim&ar  pnbiiofr 

(Latr.),  makes  a  similar  tick.  The  P.  pulsatoriuM  tion  in  the  South.    In  1848  llr.  De  Bow  wm 

(Linn.)  is  very  small,  soft,  white,  and  slender,  elected  professor  of  political  eoonomr  and  ao^ 

with  a  reddish  mouth ;  it  lives  in  old  wood  and  mercial  statistics  in  the  university  nflnnisiiaa 

books,  wall  paper,  collections  of  insects  and  This  position  he  held  but  a  short  time*  whoi  ha 

plants,  &c. ;  it  is  quick  in  its  motions,  darting  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  oensoa  bnveaa  of 

into  dark  corners ;  the  ticking  noise  is  made  by  Louisiana.    He  held  this  offioe  for  8  yaan^  dai^ 

striking  the  wood  with  its  head,  and  probably  ing  which  he  collected  and  pnblkhed  a  greift 

for  the  same  purpose  as  in  anobium,  mass  of  valuable  statistics  in  referenoa  to  the 

DE  BAY.    See  Baius.  population,  commerce,  and  prodncti  of  tbafc 

DEBENTURE  (Lat.^^ere,  to  owe),  the  draw-  state.    In  March,  1858,  he  was  appointed  If 

back  or  right  allowed  to  merchants  of  claiming  President  Pierce  to  the  office  of  soperinteDdcBft 

repayment  or  remission  of  duties  on  imported  of  the  U.  S.  census.    In  that  poamon  he  ool- 

goods  when  the  goods  are  reexported.   The  term  lected  and  prepared  for  the  press  a  large  parioC 

is  also  used  for  the  custom  house  certificate  which  the  material  for  the  quarto  edition  of  tba  Oi^ 

is  issued  as  a  voucher  for  such  right  Goods  may  sus  of  1850.    lie  afterward  f^fflipiled  tha  9nk 
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▼olome  entitled  ^^  Statistical  View  of  the  United  woollens,  sheepskins  for  clothing,  leather,  shoes 

States,"  being  a  compendium  of  the  7th  census,  and  boot%  saltpetre,  soap,  various  kinds  of  pot- 

Of  this  work  160,000  copies  were  printed  by  tery,  cutlery,  cooperage,  combs,  buttons,  pearl 

order  ct  congress.    In  1853  he  compiled  from  wreaths,  and  particularly  clay  tobacco  pipes,  of 

hia  review  a  work  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  which  he  which  several  millions  are  produced  annually. 

pablished  under  the  title  of  **  Industrial  Re-  The  trade  of  Debreczin  is  equally  important, 

■onrces  of  the  Southwest^*    During  Mr.  De  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  horses,  swine,  hides, 

Bow*B  official  career  he  continued  to  edit  hia  bacon,  potash,  wine,  various  kinds  of  oils,  cheese, 

review.    The  business  connected  with  the  cen-  and  Vienna  haberdashery  and  colonial  articles, 

IDS  of  1850  was  completed  in  1855,  and  the  bu-  for  which  it  is  the  chief  depot  for  eastern  Ilun- 

rean  was  discontinued.    Since  that  time  he  has  gary  and  Transylvania.    Its  4  annual  fairs  are 

devoted  his  time  to  the  review,  lecturing,  and  held  on  the  surrounding  plain,  an  immense  space 

other  literary  pursuits.    He  has  taken  an  active  of  which  is  then  covered  with  tents  and  huts, 

part  in  the  varioos  enterprises  tending  to  the  herds  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  and  tliousands 

advancement  of  the  material  and  intellectual  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 

inleresta  of  the  South.    He  has  been  a  member  adjoining  provinces.    Numerous  railway  lines, 

of  Mttriy  every  southern  commercial  conven-  which  are  now  in  course  of  completion,  will 

tion  mnoe  that  at  Memphis  in  1845,  over  which  soon  connect  Debreczin  with  all  parts  of  the 

the  late  John  C.  Calhoun  presided.    He  was  Austrian  empire.    The  bread  of  Debreczin  is 

gresidentof  the  convention  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  renowned,  but  the  town  suffers  from  scarcity 
I  1857.  He  has  contributed  many  articles  of  water. — ^During  the  long  wars  between  the 
upon  Ammcan  topics  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchs  of  Hungary,  the  Turks,  and 
^Snoydopflsdia  Britannica,"  has  delivered  va-  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Debreczin  was 
xioiui  addresses  before  literary,  agricultural,  and  oflen  taken,  pillaged,  and  partly  destroyed. 
other  associations,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  The  Turks  finally  left  it  in  1684.  Having  em- 
of  the  hi8tori(»l  society  of  Louisiana,  which  has  braced  Protestantism  in  the  first  half  of  the 
abioe  been  merged  in  ^e  academy  of  science.  16th  century,  and  adopted  the  Helvetian  creed 
DEBREOZIN  (Hung.  Debreczen),  after  Pesth  in  a  synod  held  there  in  1567,  it  suffered  bloody 
the  largest  and  most  important  commercial  town  persecutions,  in  1686,  from  the  Austrian  gen- 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  North  eral  Oaraffa.  It  also  suffered  greatly  during  the 
Bihar,  in  the  district  of  Gross- Wardein  (accord-  insurrection  under  Rdk6czy,  after  the  termina- 
ing  to  the  late  division — previously  Circle  be-  tion  of  which  it  was  made  a  free  royal  town  in 
Tond  the  Theiss),  is  situated  in  an -apparently  1715.  In  the  earlier  part  of  1849  it  was  the 
Donndlefli  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  in  the  N.  £.  seat  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  govern- 
part  of  the  Hungarian  Lowland  (AlfOld),  about  ment  under  Kossuth,  and  the  sessions  of  the 
180  m.  K  from  Pesth ;  lat.  47^  82'  N.,  long,  diet  were  held  there  from  Jan.  0  to  May  80, 
SI®  86'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  an  open  in  the  most  important  of  which,  held  in  the 
town  with  long  subnrbs  ending  on  a  vast  heath,  Galvinist  church,  on  April  14,  the  independence 
and  has  a  mstio  appearance  from  its 'mostly  of  Hungary  was  declared.  On  Aug.  2  the  flank 
one  Btorj  thatched  houses,  with  large  yards,  guard  of  GOrgey,  under  Gen.  Nagy-Sundor,  was 
bnt  eontains  also  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  Russian  force  on 
of  whidi  the  principal  are  the  town  house,  sev-  the  plain  before  the  town,  and  was  dispersed 
end  ehordiea,  the  Piarist  monastery,  and  the  after  a  short  though  lively  resistance. 
Protestant  reformed  college,  founded  in  1792.  DEBTOR  and  CREDITOR.  In  the  early 
The  last  mentioned  possesses  a  large  library  laws  of  every  country  there  will  be  found  greater 
and  other  valuable  collections,  and  is  now  the  severity  against  debtors  than  there  is  at  a  later 
best  frequented  seat  of  learning  for  the  CaJ-  period  of  civilization.  The  reason  is  twofold : 
▼inist  yonth  of  Hungary.  There  are  several  1,  the  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  acumen  to 
other  hi^er  edncational  institutions  belonging  distinguish  the  degrees  of  wrong  in  cases  of 
to  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  well  as  a  fraud  and  of  unforeseen  accident  and  misfortune; 
Bimiber  of  charitable  establishments  and  a  house  2,  the  actual  want  of  probity  in  the  earlier  pe- 
of  eorrection.  The  principal  streets,  in  which  riod  of  national  existence.  There  is  undoubted- 
ft  Ibw  years  ago  side  planks  still  served  to  lead  ly  a  prevalent  error  in  respect  to  the  latter  con- 
tiiKS  passengers  through  the  deep  mud  in  winter  sderation.  It  is  very  common  to  suppose  that 
and  the  diwfy  sand  in  summer,  nave  lately  been  in  a  rude  state  of  society  there  is  a  greater  de- 
pftTod  with  brick.  The  inhabitants,  who  with  gree  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  than  in  an  ad- 
fSb»  ezosption  of  a  few  thousands  belong  to  the  vanced  civilization.  Bnt  that  this  is  a  mistake 
Protestant  religion,  are  robust,  hardy,  and  pa-  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  history  of  the 
Irlotio  Magyars,  and  are  regarded  as  the  very  laws  of  the  Germanic  nations.  There  was  no 
types  of  the  rural  portion  of  their  race.  They  lack  of  personal  independence,  at  least  of  intre- 
are  mostly  agriculturists,  and  manv  of  them  re-  pidity  in  war,  yet  in  judicial  proceedings  it  was 
tin  several  times  in  the  year  with  their  fami-  found  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed 
lies  and  cattie  to  their  distant  fields  on  the  plain,  npon  the  oaths  of  parties  or  witnesses.  Thus, 
where  th^  live  for  weeks  in  huts  or  nndor  tents,  instead  of  producing  witnesses  who  could  tes- 
perfiHrming  the  necessary  labors.  A  numerous  tify  to  the  fact  in  question,  numerous  compurga- 
to  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  tors  or  conjnratora  were  called  to  swear  that 
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tbej  belieyed  the  statement  made  bj  the  party  his  appearance,  whereai  npon  final  proeewba 
who  called  them ;  and  even  this  was  found  so  nn-  conld  not  be  allowed  to  be  at  large ;  and  if  ha 
certain  that  the  trial  hj  combat  was  preferred  was  suffered  bj  the  sheriff  to  be  outside  of  the 
by  the  men  of  that  period,  as  a  better  mode  of  gaol,  it  was  deemed  an  escape,  for  which  he  was 
determining  the  fact.  So  it  is  reasonable  to  in-  made  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt 
fer  by  analogy  that  the  cruelty  exhibited  in  the  In  the  United  States  the  same  forms  of  proceed- 
early  laws  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  the  Roman  ingwere  introduced,  but  were  gradually  modified 
law  of  the  12  tables,  was  founded  upon  the  trick-  in  advance  of  the  changes  which  were  made  \n 
ery  and  dishonesty  which  prevailed  at  Athens  the  English  practice,  which  will  be  presently  ad- 
and  Rome.  It  was,  however,  a  barbarism  to  verted  to.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  New  York  it  wia 
involve  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  in  an  provided  that  a  capiat  ad9atitfaeiendum  should 
undiscriminating  condemnation.  The  right  of  not  be  issued  till  after  an  execution  agunst  the 
the  creditor  to  sell  the  debtor  as  a  slave  was  property  ^called  a  fieri  faeiai)  had  been  firrt 
abolished  by  Solon.  The  decemvirs  of  Rome,  issued  ana  return^  unsatisfied.  In  1881  iia- 
who  professed  to  follow  his  legislation,  did  not  prisonment  for  debt  upon  contract,  except  in 
conform  to  it  in  this  particular,  but  enacted  a  certain  cases,  was  abolished  in  that  state.  Ths 
law  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian,  or  in-  excepted  cases  were  where  fraud  had  been  oom- 
deed  than  any  other  law  of  which  we  have  an  mitted  or  was  intended,  in  which  caaea  an  ar- 
authentic  record,  whereby  the  debtor  was  subject  rest  could  be  ordered  by  a  Judge,  to  whidi  ex- 
to  be  taken  by  the  creditor  to  his  own  house,  and  ception  was  added,  by  statute  of  1846,  the  oaaa 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  cruel  manner  for  of  money  received  in  a  fiduciary  capacity ;  and 
60  days,  after  which  he  could  be  sold  into  for-  by  a  subsequent  statute  impriaonment  for  inter- 
eign  slavery.  The  atrocious  conduct  of  a  usurer  locutory  costs  was  aboUsned.  The  principla 
who  undertook  to  gratify  his  lust  upon  a  young  embraced  in  these  laws  was  adopted  in  the  ooda 
man  who  had  surrendered  himself  for  a  debt  of  of  procedure  of  1849.  Arrest  is  thereby  prcK 
his  father,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  hibited  in  all  civil  actions,  except  in  certain  sped- 
of  the  prisoner  to  his  attempt,  scourged  and  other-  fied  cases,  viz. :  in  actions  for  iq{ury  to  the penon 
wise  maltreated  him,  led  to  an  outbreak  of  the  or  character,  or  for  injuring  or  wrongfol^  tak- 
people  and  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  senate,  ing  or  detaining  property ;  incaaee  of  6mbeiil»- 
A.  \1,  0.  428,  by  which  creditors  were  prohib-  ment  by  public  oflioers,  or  persona  acting  in  a 
ited  from  taking  debtors  into  their  own  custody,  private  fiduciary  capacity ;  for  misoondoetin  of> 
but  the  right  of  selling  them  into  slavery  still  fice  or  any  professional  employment ;  in  aetioiii 
remained.  This  power  of  the  creditor  over  the  to  recover  the  possession  of  penonal  umpetlJ 
debtor  seems  to  have  become  practically  obso-  where  it  is  conceded  or  kept  ont  of  the  leadk 
lete,  and  a  milder  mode  of  treatment  grew  up,  of  the  sheriff;  and  in  cases  where  the  defendant 
under  the  emperors.  According  to  the  Institutes  -has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contractinfftba  debt 
of  Justinian,  a  debtor  was  subject  only  to  loss  or  in  avoiding  the  payment  of  it.  m  the  ti^ 
of  property  for  payment  of  his  debts.  The  same  cepted  cases  there  may  be  an  arreet  by  an  ordv 
practice  prevailed  in  England  at  an  early  period,  of  a  judge,  in  which  oi^er  the  amount  for  wUeh 
Suits  were  commenced  by  a  summons,  and  if  the  defendant  shall  be  held  to  bail  is  apedbkd; 
the  defendant  failed  to  appear,  process  was  is-  and  when  there  has  been  arrest  npon  mena 
sued  for  the  attachment  of  nis  property ;  but  in  process  the  like  remedy  in  all  caaea  ia  given  npon 
actions  upon  contract  no  further  remedy  was  final  process.  Noproviaoniamadebytheooda 
given,  either  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  for  a  discharge  from  an  arrest  under  aochorte; 
or  after  judgment  In  actions  for  injuries  ac-  Females  are  exempted  from  arreat  in  all  caaea 
companied  with  force,  it  was,  however,  per-  except  actions  for  wilfld  ii^ury  to  person,  ch«> 
mitted  to  issue  process  for  the  arrest  of  the  acter,  or  property.  The  legislation  of  the  atate 
person.  By  various  statutes  the  same  remedy  of  New  York  has  been  followed  in  aereral  otfatf 
was  extended  to  other  actions  in  which  there  states,  and  may  be  assumed  in  ita  general  An- 
was  no  force,  as  actions  of  account,  debt,  deti-  tures  as  the  prevalent  system  throngfaoot  tfit 
nue,  and  actions  on  the  case.  In  the  court  of  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  ooerdve  reme^ 
king's  bench,  however,  the  defendant  was,  with-  for  the  collection  of  debts  by  proceaa  agwnat  tfit 
out  the  aid  of  these  statutes,  liable  to  arrest  person. — In  England  important  momfioationa 
upon  process  issued  for  an  alleged  trespass,  and  nave  been  recently  made  in  the  Inwa  rdatiii^ 
when  arrested  he  was  made  to  answer  for  to  the  collection  of  debts.  In  1888  (by  itaL  1 
any  other  cause  of  action.  In  the  court  of  ex-  and  2  Viotoria,  c  110),  arrest  npon  mesne  pn^ 
chequer  jurisdiction  was  obtained  by  a  similar  cess  for  debts  exceeding  £20  was  nbftlimrft 
fiction.  Upon  recovery  of  judgment  in  any  except  in  cases  where  proof  was  made  of  tht 
action  in  which  an  arrest  was  allowed  upon  intention  of  the  defenoant  to  leave  igngim^, 
mesne  process,  a  writ  could  be  issued  called  Provision  was  also  made  for  discharge  fitHnB^ 
a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum^  whereby  the  de-  bUity  to  imprisonment  upon  final  prooesa,  npoQ 
fendant  could  be  arrested  and  committed  to  the  surrender  by  the  debtor  of  all  his  piopeitjf 
close  custody  (in  arcta  custodia) ;  in  which  re-  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  In  184S  Hiy  stflL 
spect  the  proceeding  was  more  rigid  than  it  was  5  and  6  Victoria,  c  116),  similar  prorima  wan 
npon  mesne  process,  for  in  the  latter  the  de-  mode  for  discharge  f^om  imprisonment  lor  dsbli 
fondant  could  be  discharged  upon  giving  bul  for  under  £20 ;  and  in  1844  (7  aod  8  Ylotori^^L  NX 
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arrest  upon  final  process  in  an  action  for  a  debt  contract ;  yet  a  judgment  for  a  cause  of  action 
not  exceeding  £20  was  abolished,  except  where  arising  ex  delicto  is  deemed  to  have  merged  the 
there  was  fraud  in  the  contracting  of  the  debt,  or  original  nature  of  the  debt,  and  is  included.  A 
a  frandnlent  attempt  to  avoid  payment,  leaving  8d  form  of  insolvent  proceedings  i»  where  the 
it  to  the  discretion  of  a  judge  to  order  an  arrest  debtor  is  in  custody  upon  execution,  in  which 
nponproof  of  any  such  fraud.  A  great  ameliora-  case  he  may  obtain  a  discharge  in  the  particn- 
taoQ  was  effected  by  these  statutes.  The  relief  lar  suit  by  a  surrender  of  liis  property,  without 
under  the  previously  existing  bankrupt  laws  ap-  being  precluded  by  having  given  preferences  in 
plied  only  to  a  class  designated  as  traders,  leav-  payment  of  debts ;  nor  is  it  prescribed  by  statute 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  debtors  entirely  unpro-  that  the  judgment  upon  which  such  execution  has 
Tided  for;  and  the  relief  itself,  even  in  cases  to  issued  must  have  been  recovered  upon  contract. 
which  it  was  applicable,  was  harsh  to  the  debtor.  It  has  now  no  other  value  except  as  it  may  be 
wasteful  of  the  assets  devoted  to  the  creditors,  available  for  a  discharge  in  actions  for  tort  and 
and  not  nnfrequently  all  beneficial  effect  was  other  cases  in  which  arrest  is  still  allowed  by 
defeated  by  the  technical  stringency  of  the  stat-  the  code.  A  similar  insolvent  procedure  has 
utea,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  courts,  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  states,  so  far  as  re- 
(See  Bankbupt.)  Then  as  to  the  relief  of  insol-  spects  relief  from  imprisonment,  but  the  experi- 
Tenta,  onder  the  act  of  32  Oeorge  II.,  c.  28  (com-  mcnt  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  of  releas- 
monly  called  the  lords  act,  from  the  circum-  ing  the  obligation  of  debts  has  not  been  gener- 
•taoce  of  its  having  originated  in  the  house  of  ally  acted  upon  in  other  states.  An  interesting 
lords),  it  was  limited  to  debtors  actually  in  cus-  question  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  insolvent 
tody  upon  execution  for  debts  under  £100  laws  of  the  latter  description  has  been  brought 
(afterward  extended  to  £300) ;  and  notwith-  into  discussion  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  under  the 
itanding  the  surrender  of  the  debtor^s  property  provision  of  the  federal  constitution  prohibiting 
tm  provided  by  the  act,  the  creditor  could  still  if  the  passage  of  a  state  law  impairing  the  obli- 
hechosedetain  the  debtor  in  prison,  subject  only  gation  of  contracts  (Constitution,  art.  1,  §  10), 
to  the  condition  that  he  was  to  allow  2s,  4d.  and  the  following  propositions  have  been  set- 
per  week  for  his  support — ^The  insolvent  laws  tied :  1,  that  an  insolvent  law  is  inoperative  to 
of  the  state  of  New  York  are  of  a  twofold  char-  discharge  a  debt  existing  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
•oter.  By  one  mode  of  proceeding,  the  debtor  sage  of  the  law ;  2,  that  it  has  no  validity  for 
obtains  a  discharge  from  imprisonment  on  ac-  the  discharge  of  debts  dae  to  citizens  of  other 
eoont  of  debts  upon  the  surrender  of  his  prop-  states,  or  rather  that  such  discharge  is  no  bar 
erty,  the  application  for  this  purpose  being  to  an  action  brought  by  citizens  of  other  states 
made  by  the  debtor  upon  notice  to  all  his  crcd-  for  the  recovery  of  such  debts  in  the  courts  of 
itors ;  by  another  mode  of  proceeding,  upon  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state  than 
the  ^>plication  of  the  debtor  in  concurrence  that  where  the  insol  vent  discharge  was  gran  ted; 
with  creditors  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  8,  that  the  validity  of  such  discharge  is  not 
the  entire  indebtment,  he  obtains  a  discharge  sustained  by  the  tact  that,  the  contract  was 
from  all  future  obligation  on  account  of  his  made  in  the  state  where  it  is  discharged,  as 
debta,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  obligation  against  citizens  of  other  states ;  4,  that  in  the 
of  his  debts.  In  both  these  coses  the  dis-  courts  of  the  state  whose  insolvent  law  is  in 
ohaige  is  withheld  when  the  debtor,  knowing  question,  as  between  citizens  of  such  state,  it  is 
Mb  insolvency,  has  made  disposition  of  any  part  not  to  be  held  a  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  his  property  with  the  view  of  giving  a  pre-  of  contracts,  and  a  discharge  under  it  may  be 
fiMrence  to  one  creditor  over  others.  Theprocti-  properly  hdd  valid;  5,  that  a  citizen  of  an- 
cmI  effect  of  this  provision  has  been  to  restrict  other  state  who  sues  in  the  courts  of  the  state 
the  benefit  of  the  statute  within  too  narrow  where  the  discharge  is  granted,  is  subject  to 
limits,  as  there  are  few  cases  where  a  discharge  the  same  rule  as  a  citizen  of  such  state.  (Ogden 
ooald  be  obtained  if  the  restriction  should  be  t».  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  213 ;  Boyle  t?«.  Zacharie, 
rigidly  enforced.  In  the  struggle  to  avoid  a  6  Peters,  648.)  The  last  proposition  was  not 
fidlore,  peculiar  obligations  are  to  a  greater  or  necessarily  involved  in  the  decision  of  either 
Umb  extent  almost  always  incurred,  which  have  of  the  above  cited  cases,  and  seems  scarcely 
S  okim  apon  the  debtor  superior  to  that  of  his  consistent  with  the  harmony  of  the  courts  of 
jordinary  indebtment,  although  in  law  all  are  the  different  states  and  of  the  United  States. 
I^aoed  npon  the  same  footing.  Preferences  Another  proposition  was  left  untouched,  viz. : 
wUl  aooordingly  be  given  by  the  debtor  in  what  is  the  rule  where  tlie  question  is  between 
moh  cases,  even  at  the  peril  of  having  to  de-  parties  who  were  both  citizens  of  the  state 
pend  upon  the  gratuitous  consent  of  the  rest  where  such  an  insolvent  law  exists,  and  the 
of  his  creditors  tor  release  from  his  debts.  In-  contract  was  made  in  such  state,  but  the  cred- 
dlTidnal  hardship  will  thus  sometimes  occur,  but  itor  has  become  a  citizen  of  another  state  and 
moerally  relief  can  be  had  by  compromise  with  sues  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of 
mb  creditors  npon  fair  terms  when  the  case  is  such  other  state.  Two  principles  combine  to 
ftoe  from  fraaa.  Greater  liberality  in  this  re-  make  the  discharge  valid,  viz. :  the  lex  loci 
apoot  ia  perhaps  to  be  found  in  this  country  than  contractus^  and  the  subjection  or  supposed  con- 
la  any  other.  In  both  of  these  insolvent  pro-  sent  of  both  parties  to  the  law  of  the  state  of 
nondinp,  the  diaeharge  is  only  from  debts  upon  wluch  they  were  citizens.    The  former  was 
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repudiated  by  tbe  snpreme  court  in  tne  cases  to  honor  one's  father  tod  mother ;  the  6th  fbr- 
above  cited,  but  the  latter  was  maintained  and  bids  murder ;  the  7th,  adultery ;  the  8thv  theft; 
much  insisted  upon  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  9th,  bearing  false  witness ;  and  the  KHh. 
alone  the  \f^  of  the  state  could  be  held  not  to  concupiscence.  This  diTision  has  been  adopted 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. — By  the  laws  by  the  Helvetian  and  Anslioan  chnrches,  by  the 
of  most  countries  of  Europe,  the  cession  of  the  Lutherans  of  the  school  of  Bocer,  and  by  the  8o- 
propcrty  of  an  insolvent  to  his  creditors  for  the  cinians.  The  Talmudio  division,  which  if  aho 
payment  of  debts  is  not  a  ground  for  releasing  that  of  the  modem  Jews,  beinff  supported  among 
his  future  acquisitions  from  liabilityfor  his  debts,  other  authorities  by  Maimonides*s  *^  Book  of  the 
but  only  for  discharging  the  debtor  from  process  Oommandments^"  and  Aben  Ezra's  commentary 
against  his  person.  In  France,  the  law  respect-  on  the  Pentateuch,  diflto  from  the  preceding 
ing  imprisonment  (eontrainte  par  corps)  for  only  in  making  the  wordsi  **  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
debt  has  recently  undergone  great  modification.  God,  who  brought  thee  ont  of  the  hmd  of 
For  commercial  debts,  imprisonment  is  limited  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,**  the  Ist 
to  8  months  when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  commandment,  and  in  considering  the  im^ubi- 
500  francs,  6  months  when  the  amount  does  tion  of  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  or  imagM 
not  exceed  1,000  francs,  and  so  on  in  that  pro-  as  the  2d.  This  division  is  proved  by  a  qnoCa- 
portion,  but  not  to  extend  beyond  8  years  for  tion  from  Julian  in  Cyril  of^  Jerusalem  to  have 
any  amount ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  been  generally  known  in  the  early  oentnrice  of 
minor  children,  imprisonment  may  be  suspend-  the  Christian  era,  and  has  through  the  anthority 
ed  a  year.  Ecclesiastics,  minors,  septuagena-  of  Pseudo-Athanasius  also  been  adopted  by  the 
rians,  and  women  not  engaged  in  commerce,  are  Greek  churches,  including  the  Russian,  wUch 
exempt  from  imprisonment.  Officers  of  courts  has  sanctioned  it  in  its  catechism.  The  llase- 
(grefflers,  notaireSj  avoiies,  humicrs^  &c,)  are  retio  division,  in  both  f<»ina,  so  called  on  ae- 
subjoct  to  eontrainte  par  carps  for  moneys  re-  count  of  its  being  based  on  the  Hebrew  text  as 
ceived  by  them  .officially  or  professionally,  and  revised  according  to  the  role  of  the  IfasM 
wrongfully  withheld,  or  for  any  other  violation  unites  the  passage  on  the  ezdosive  worship  of 
of  official  or  professional  obligation  to  suitors.  God  with  the  prohibition  of  images  to  make  the 
So  also  constraint  is  allowed  pour  stellionat^  1st  commandment,  and  restores  the  number  10^ 
i.  e,  the  selling  or  hypothecating  property  be-  which  is  distinctlyjspedfied  in  the  8criptlIrei^ 
longing  to  another,  en  eas  de  redintegrande^  or  by  dividing  the  last  into  2 ;  the  text  isk  Exodni 
action  for  the  recovery  of  property  wrongfully  separating  by  the  mark  of  divimon  (e)  the  pro- 
withheld,  and  various  cases  of  fraud  or  breach  hibited  coveting  of  a  neighbor's  hoosCL  aa  the 
of  trust.  The  law  relating  to  this  subject  is  to  9th  commandment,  fh>m  Uie  prohibited  eofet- 
bo  found  in  the  Code  eivile^  §  2,060  et  suivans;  ing  of  all  other  objects  as  the  10th,  whOe  the 
hi  27  Avril^  1832 ;  and  loi  18  I)ce.  1848.  text  of  Deuteronomy  separates  and  gives  finl 

DECADE  (Gr.  dtxa,  ten),  an  aggregate  of  ten.  the  commandment  agamst  coveting  anodm^ 

In  the  French  republican  calendar,  decades  of  wife.    The  division  according  to  Ezodoi  has 

days  were  substituted  for  weeks  in  the  divi-  been  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  ohnrch,  and  alia 

sion  of  the  year.     In  the  French  system  of  by  the  council  of  Trent;  the  other  Ifasonlie 

weights  and  measures,  the  prefix  deea  multiplies  form,  which  is  supported  by  the  Septnagnit,  by 

the  quantity  bylO,  while  aeei  divides  by  10.  St.  Augustine,  Bede,  and  Peter  Lomb«i3.  The 

DECALOGUE  (Gr.  dcico,  ten,  and  Xoyor,  word),  question,  how  many  of  the  ten  oommaodmeBti 

the  Ton  Commandments,  or  more  properly,  ac-  were  engraved  on  each  of  the  atone  tablet  of 

cordi  ng  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  Vul-  Hoses,  has  been  agitated,  mostly  on  philoaopUal 

gate,  the  ten  words  or  sayings  which  God  deliv-  grounds.    Philo,  and  after  him  IrenBii%  an  Ibr 

ered  to  the  Jews  through  Moses.    They  contain  2  pentads ;  others  believe  the  oommandmeBta 

the  fundamental  precepts  of  religion  and  morali-  on  worsliip  alone  to  have  been  engraved  ott  the 

ty,  and  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  1st  table,  which  is  regarded  by  some  aathemoit 

golden  rules  for  every  society,  age,  and  people,  divine  of  the  two. 

The  division  of  the  commandments  has  elicit-  DECAMPS,  Alsxakdbb  GajuosLi  ft  f^endl 
ed  a  manifold  difference  of  opinion.  Of  the  punter,  bom  in  Paris  in  1808.  In  eaifr  life  be 
various  modes  of  dividing  them  which  have  visited  Turkey,  and  afterward  ezeooted  a  great 
found  both  numerous  and  weighty  defenders,  number  of  pictures  of  oriental  aoenery  and  char- 
the  following  may  be  regarded  as  historical-  acteristics.  He  has  gained  a  high  repatatioo  1^ 
ly  the  most  important :  the  Origenian  or  Phi-  tiiese  works,  as  well  as  by  his  pictnree  of  an- 
ionic, the  common  Jewish  or  Talmudic,  and  the  mals.  Among  the  latter  are  many  rejpreaeiilalioH 
two  Masoretic.  According  to  the  1st,  which  of  apes;  one  of  them,  the  ^'Monker  Comwii 
is  supported  by  the  Jewish  testimony  of  Philo  seurs,"  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  joiy  of  tha 
and  Joseohus,  and  the  authority  of  Origen,  Paris  academy  of  painting,  on  aoooont  of  tiM 
Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and  Jerome,  the  1st  pre-  severe  criticisms  ]|mssed  upon  hb  worku  Otaa 
cept  consists  mainly  in  the  words  :  "  Thou  of  his  best  historical  naintinga  repreaanli  tiM 
Shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me;'*  the  2d  ^*  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri.''  About  60  of  hii  i 
forbids  images  of  God ;  the  8d  forbids  taking  figured  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1866i 
the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  the  4th  commands  style  of  painting  is  bold  and  original^  hia  < 
the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath  day ;  the  5th,  ing  brilliant,  and  he  is  eqwdally  happj  ia  pm- 
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Mntin^  strong  contrasts  in  a  humorous  and  the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1751, 

picturesque  manner,  but  has  often  been  cen-  died  in  1808,  obtained  the  command  of  a  vessel 

■ored  for  his  want  of  correctness.  in  the  merchant  service  at  a  very  early  age. 

DE  CANDOLLE.    See  Candolle.  During  the  w^arof  the  revolution  he  conunand- 

DECAPOLIS(Gr.d€#ca,ten,  7roXiff,city,)acon-  ed  several  privateers,  and  acquired  some  repu- 

federacy  of  eastern  Palestine,  which  contained  tation  by  the  capture  of  English  ships.    At  the 

the  following  10  cities:  Damascus,  Philadelphia,  commencement   of  hostilities  with  France  iu 

Raphana,   ^ythopolis,  Gadara,  Hippol,  Dion,  1798,  he  received  the  commission  of  captain  in 

Pella,  Galasa,  and  Canatha,  and  was  formed  by  the  navy,  and  was  ap|)oiuted  to  the  command  of 

the  heathen  inhabitants  for  mutual  protection  the  Delaware  of  20  guns,  in  which  ship  lie  gruis- 

against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judiea.    These  ed  during  the  years  1798-^99  on  the  American 

cities  appear  to  have  possessed  similar  political  coast,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  capturing  at  dif- 

institationsand  privileges.  ferent  times  the  French  privateers  Le  Croyable 

DECATUR,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  14,  and  Marsuin  of  10  guns.  In  1800  he  com- 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  manded  a  squadron  of  13  sail  on  the  Guado- 
bordering  on  Fla.,  intersected  by  Flint  river,  loupe  station,  the  Philadelphia  frigate  of  88  guns 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee ;  area,  being  his  flag  ship.  Ue  was  discharged  from  the 
•boat  1,062  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,820,  of  whom  service  under  the  peace  establishment  in  Oct 
8,949  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  1801,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
the  soil  productive.  In  1850  the  harvest  Phikdelphia.  II.  Stephen,  jr.,  a  commodore 
amounted  to  5,308  bales  of  cotton,  275,497  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
bushels  of  com,  105,889  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  Sinnepuxent,  Md.,  Jan.  5,  1779,  killed  in  a 
66  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Value  of  real  estate  in  duel,  March  22, 1820.  Ho  entered  the  navy  as 
1866,  $1,379,470.  The  county  was  named  in  midshipman,  July,  1798,  was  promoted  to  a 
honor  of  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  jr.  Capital,  lieutenancy  in  July,  1799,  and  served  in  both 
Bainbridge.  II.  A  W.  central  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  grades  in  the  frigate  United  States,  on  the  West 
826  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,003,  of  whom  723  India  station,  under  the  command  of  Com. 
were  slaves.  The  Tennessee  river  flows  along  John  Barry,  during  the  ^i/a«/ war  with  France. 
Its  entire  E.  boundary,  and  Beech  river  inter-  In  May,  1801,  he  joined  the  frigate  Essex,  Capt. 
aeets  it.  The  surface  is  neady  level,  and  almost  AVilliam  Bainbridge,  one  of  a  s^^uadron  of  8 
all  the  land  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  frigates  and  a  brig,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
were  261,790  bushels  of  corn,  43,555  of  oats,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Richard  Dale,  in 
66,180  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  52,211  of  butter,  consequence  of  hostile  demonstrations  against 
There  were  15  churches,  and  1,058  pupils  at-  the  United  States  by  Tripoli.  War  had  been 
tending  public  schools.  This  county  was  formed  actually  declared  by  Tripoli  before  the  arrival 
in  1846  oy  the  division  of  Perry  county.  Cap-  of  Com.  Dale  upon  the  station,  but  the  orders 
ital,  Decaturville.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind. ;  area,  under  which  ho  acted  were  prepared  in  igno- 
372  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,107.  It  is  drained  ranee  of  that  fact,  and  nothing,  therefore,  beyond 
by  several  small  streams.  It  has  a  level  or  blockading  Tripolitan  cruisers,  and  the  conse- 
sently  undulating  surface,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  quent  protection  of  our  commerce,  was  eflfected 
KKam,  resting  on  a  basis  of  limestone.  Wheat  by  this  squadron,  except  an  action  which  took 
and  live  stock  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  place  off  Malta  between  the  Enterprise  of  12 
la  1860  the  productions  were  1,050,217  bushels  guns,  under  Lieut.  Sterrett,  and  a  Tripolitan 
of  com,  88,493  of  wheat,  47,778  of  oats,  and  cruiser  of  14  guns,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
6,637  tons  of  hay.  There  were  46  churches,  ture  of  the  latter.  Com.  Dale  returned  to  the 
and  8,721  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  United  States  in  Dec.  1801,  and  early  in  the 
ooonty  was  organized  in  1821.  Capital,  Greens-  spring  of  1802  anotlier  squadron  of  3  frigates,  2 
burg.  IV.  A  S.  CO.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mo. ;  sloops  ofwar,  and  a  brig  was  ordered  to  the  same 
area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,229.  It  has  a  station,  under  Com.  Valentine  Morris,  in  which 
rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil.  A  great  part  Decatur  was  actively  employed  as  first  lieuten- 
of  the  land  Is  occupied  by  prairies,  interspersed  ant  of  the  frigate  New  York,  Capt.  James  Bar- 
witii  numerous  clusters  of  hard  timber,  scatter-  ron.  At  Malta  ho  acted  as  second  in  a  duel  he- 
ed along  the  Weldon  river  and  other  streams,  tween  Midshipman  Joseph  Bainbridge  and  an 
which  intersect  the  county.  In  1850  the  pro-  English  officer,  which  terminated  fatally  to  the 
dnotions  were  13,693  bushels  of  wheat,  32,332  latter.  The  surrender  of  the  parties  concerned 
Croats,  283,249  oif  corn,  18,715  of  potatoes,  266  to  the  civil  authorities  was  demanded  by  the 
tons  of  hay,  and  63,260  lbs.  of  butter.  governor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and  it  was  there- 

DECATUR,  a  prosperous  village  of  Ga.,  and  fore  deemed  prudent  for  Decatur  to  leave  the 

eapitai  of  Do  Kalbco. ;  pop.  in  1850,  744.    It  squadron,  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Com. 

ia  a  handsome  little  town,  noted  for  its  beauti-  Morris  was  recalled  from  his  command  in  Nov. 

fid  situation  and  healthy  climate.     It  is  the  1803,  and  the  squadron,  having  been  materially 

■eat  of  2  seminaries.    About  6  m.  E.  of  the  vil-  strengthened,  was  placed  under  the  command 

lageis  Stone  mountain,  an  isolated  granite  rock,  of  Com.  Edward  Preble,  Decatur  serving  in  it 

nearly  2,200  feet  high,  which  is  annually  visited  at  first  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus  of  16 

by  thousands  of  persons.  gQUfi  &nd  subsequently  of  the  Enterprise,  12, 

D£OATUR.    I.  Stsfhsn,  a  oommodore  in  having  been  superseded  in  the  Argus  by  Lieut 
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Hull,  his  senior  in  ranV.  At  the  commence-  ish  vessel  of  war,  which  had  been  purchased  for 
ment  of  PrebWs  command,  and  in  fact  before  the  Tripolitans,  and  was  daily  expected  toarriye. 
he  had  time  to  appear  off  Tripoli  himself,  tlie  Daring  this  conversation  warps  were  carried  to 
frigate  Philadelphia  unfortunately  fell  into  the  the  frigate,  where  they  were  received  and  made 
enemy^s  hands ;  and  as  she  added  much  to  fast,  and  the  crew  of  the  Intrepid,  still  lying 
the  defences  of  the  port,  and  would  doubtless  down,  began  to  warp  her  gently  alongside, 
be  eventually  sent  out  to  cruise,  it  was  deemed  Distrust  was  awakenea  among  the  Tripolitans 
very  important  to  recapture  or  destroy  her.  by  the  discovery  of  the  anchors  of  the  Intrepid, 
Capt.  Bainbridgo,  then  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli,  and  and  the  cry  of  Amerieano%  was  raised.  A  vig- 
in  secret  correspondence  with  Preble,  suggested,  orons  pull  brought  the  vessels  in  contact,  the 
in  a  letter  of  Dec.  5,  1803,  the  practicability  of  order  to  board  was  given,  and  Midshipman 
destroying  her  by  fire,  although  she  was  in  a  Charles  Morris  stood  first  on  the  quarter  deck 
harbor  filled  with  cruisers,  and  surrounded  by  of  the  Philadelphia,  followed  immediately  by 
batteries.  Preble  was  then  lying  at  Syracuse,  Decatur.  So  perfect  was  the  surprise,  and  so 
the  rendezvous  of  the  squadcon,  with  the  Enter-  rapid  and  vehement  the  assault^  that  the  re- 
prise, Lieut.  Oomdt.  Decatur,  in  oompany.  The  sistance  was  very  slight,  and  in  less  than  10 
plan  was  mentioned  to  Decatur,  who  at  once  minutes  Decatur  was  in  undisturbed  posses- 
entered  upon  it  witli  great  zeal  and  spirit.  A  sion  of  the  ship.  Her  foremast  was  want- 
Tripolitan  mastico,  bound  to  Constantinople  ing,  and  not  a  sail  was  bent,  or  yard  crosBed. 
with  a  present  of  female  slaves  for  the  Porte,  To  move  her,  therefore,  was  impossible,  and  her 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Enterprise  a  destruction  was  instantly  resolved  upon.  I^ 
few  days  before,  afforded  ready  means  for  car-  men  immediately  distributed  themselvea^  ac- 
rying  it  into  execution,  and  she  was  taken  into  cording  to  previous  instructions,  with  oombusti- 
the  service  for  the  purpose,  and  named  the  In-  bles,  which  consisted  principally  of  canvas  sacks 
trcpid.  About  this  time  Lieut.  Comdt.  (now  of  dry  pine  and  shavings,  well  covered  with  soft 
Commodore)  Stewart,  of  the  brig  Siren,  of  16  turpentine.  All  were  emptied  and  spread  in  the 
guns,  which  had  just  arrived  from  a  cruise,  cock  pit  and  store  rooms,  and  demgohns  of 
volunteered  to  cut  out  the  Philadelphia;  but  spirits  of  turpentine  pour^  down  upon  than 
Preble  adhered  to  the  plan  already  formed,  and  from  the  gun  deck.  The  ship  was  in  a  very  dry 
on  Feb.  3, 1804,  issued  the  order  for  carrying  it  state,  and  the  con^pgration  so  extremely  rapid 
into  effect.  That  evening  the  Intrepid,  convoy-  that  the  assailants  escaped  with  difficulty.  When 
ed  by  the  Siren,  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  execute  all  were  on  board  the  Intrepid,  she  was  cast  oll^ 
this  important  service.  The  officers  were  Lieut,  and  for  an  instant  was  in  great  danger,  in  oon- 
Comdt.  Decatur,  Lieuts.  I^wrence,  Joseph  sequence  of  the  fouling  of  a  fast.  It  was  cut,  and 
Bainbridge,  and  Thorn,  Midshipman  Thomas  the  little  vessel  dropped  clear  just  as  Uie  flames 
McDonough,  and  Surgeon  Heerman,  all  of  the  burst  forth  from  the  ports  of  the  frigate  over 
Enterprise,  and  Midshipmen  Izard,  Morris,  her  deck,. upon  which  a  large  mass  of  ammuni- 
Laws,  Davis,  and  Rowe,  who  volunteered  from  tion  was  lying  covered  with  tarpaulins.  The 
the  Constitution,  Com.  Preble's  fiag  ship,  and  sweeps  were  now  manned,  and  the  Intrepid 
Salvadore  Catalano,  a  Greek,  acting  as  pilot  and  was  very  soon  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  bum- 
interpreter.  Tlie  entire  crew  of  the  Enterprise  ing  frigate.  When  a  few  lengths  from  her  the 
volunteered  for  the  expedition,  but  only  62  of  men  ceased  to  row  for  an  instant,  and  gave  8 
the  most  athletic  and  active  were  selected,  mak-  hearty  cheers.  A  light  land  breeze  sprung  up 
ing,  with  the  officers,  74  souls.  On  Feb.  9  at  this  critical  moment,  which  wafted  the  littla 
Tripoli  was  discovered,  but  bad  weather  pre-  vessel  rapidly  out  of  the  harbor.  The  spectacle 
vented  the  attempt  until  the  night  of  the  15th,  as  she  left  the  port  was  described  by  the  officers 
when  the  party  in  the  Intrepid  was  reinforced  as  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  bay  was  corn- 
by  Midn.  Anderson  and  8  men  from  the  Siren,  pletely  illuminated  by  the  conflagration,  and  the 
About  10  o^clock  in  the  evening  the  Intrepid  town,  castles,  minarets,  and  mosques  were  all 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  weather  brought  by  it  into  distinct  view.  By  the  light 
was  beautiful,  and  the  sea  and  bay  were  as  thus  afforded,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
smooth  as  in  summer.  She  entered  the  hostile  Intrepid  by  the  batteries  and  cruisers,  though 
port  slowly,  the  breeze  being  very  light.  De-  without  effect,  one  shot  only  passing  through  a 
catur  stood  at  the  helm,  witli  the  interpreter  be-  sail.  The  guns  of  the  fri^te,  as  they  becama 
side  him,  the  men  lying  on  deck  out  of  sight;  a  heated,  began  to  go  off,  and  singularly  enough, 
few  officers  only  remained  standing.  As  the  her  broadsides  bore  upon  the  city  and  one  of  the 
frigate  was  neared,  Decatur  discovered  a  few  principal  batteries.  The  Siren  was  soon  fallen  in 
of  lier  crow  looking  over  the  hammock  rail,  and  with  in  the  offing,  and  Decatur  went  on  board 
the  Intrepid  was  hailed  and  ordered  to  keep  off.  to  report  his  success.  The  arrangements  for  this 
The  pilot  answered,  according  to  previous  in-  expedition  were  perfect.  No  firearms  were 
structions,  that  they  were  from  Malta,  on  a  trad-  used,  but  all  was  carried  by  the  cutlassL  Noth- 
ing voyage,  had  lost  their  anchors  in  a  late  gale,  ing  was  wanting,  nothing  defeated,  and  on  tha 
and  desired  to  ride  by  the  frigate  until  ot  tiers  part  of  the  Americans  but  a  single  casualty  oc- 
could  be  procured.  The  Tripolitan  then  asked  curred,  one  man  being  slightly  wounded.  The 
some  questions  about  the  brig  in  the  offing,  and  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  cpuld  never  of  course 
was  told  that  it  was  the  Transfer,  a  former  Brit-  be  correctly  ascertained.  Many  swam  on  ahorei 
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and  to  the  nearest  cmisers,  and  20  were  report-  numbers  hand  to  hand,  a  species  of  combat  in 
ed  to  have  been  killed.    The  effect  of  this  gal-  which  the  latter  particularly  excelled.    In  the 
lant  exploit  was  at  once  to  place  the  name  of  attack  of  the  3d  the  American  loss  was  but  14 
Decatur  high  upon  the  list  of  the  most  distin-  killed  and  wounded.    Among  the  killed  was 
gaished  of  our  naval  officers.    Com.  Preble  re-  Lieut.  James  Decatur,  a  younger  brother  of  Ste- 
commended  him  for  promotion,  and  a  captain's  phen,  and  an  officer  of  high  promise.     On  Aug. 
commission  was  conferred  upon  him,  dated  on  7,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  another  attack,  in 
the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia ;  which  Decatur  participated,  his  commission  as 
a  sword  was  also  presented  him  by  congress,  captain  arrived  from  the  United  States  in  the 
and  2  months^  pay  was  voted  to  each  of  his  John  Adams,  28,  Capt.  Isaac  Chauncey,  and  ho 
officers  and  crew.    In  the  subsequent  attacks  subsequently  served  at  one  time  in  the  Consti- 
npon  Tripoli  by  Com.  Preble's  squadron,  Decatur  tution  as  flag  captain,  and  at  another  in  the 
bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  especially  in  the  frigate  Congress  of  38  guns.    On  June  3,  1805, 
one  of  Aug.  3, 1804.   In  this  service  a  number  of  peace  was  proclaimed.    In  1806  Decatur  stood 
gan-boats  and  bomb  vessels,  borrowed  from  the  9th  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  between  the 
fTeapolitan  government  (which  was  at  that  time  close  of  the  TOpolitan  war  and  the  declaration 
at  war  with  Tripoli)  were  used,  and  in  the  at-  of  war  with  England  in  1812,  he  was  variously 
tack  referred  to,  Decatur  commanded  a  division,  employed,  at  one  time  superintending  the  con- 
eonsisting  of  8  of  these  vessels.    The  special  struction  of  gun-boats.    After  the  affair  of  the 
object  of  the  attack  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  Chesapeake  our  ships  of  war  were  for  the  most 
protected  by  batteries  on  shore,  and  a  lO-cun  part  kept  upon  our  own  coast,  in  anticipation 
brig,  and  there  is  hardly  a  record  in  naval  his-  of  hostilities  with  England,  and  Decatur  was 
tory  of  an  attack  made  with  such  a  disparity  of  then  in  command  of  a  squadron,  the  United 
force  and  crowned  with  entire  success.    Each  States,  44,  bearing  his  flag.    On  June  18, 1812, 
of  the  boats  of  Decatur's  division,  singling  out  an  war  with  England  was  declared,  and  on  Oct,  25 
opponent,  boarded  and  carried  her,  after  a  des-  Decatur,  still  in  command  of  the  frigate  United 
perate  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  cutlass  and  pis-  States,  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action 
tol.    Decatur,  on  taking  possession  of  the  boat  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
"which  he  first  assailed,  took  her  in  tow,  and  bore  donian,  49,  commanded  by  Capt  John  8.  Carden, 
Bp  for  the  next  one  to  leeward,  which  he  board-  an  officer  of  high  reputation.    She  was  smaller, 
ed,  with  most  of  his  officers  and  men,  attacking  of  lighter  armament,  and  had  fewer  men  than 
himself  the  Tripolitan  commanding  officer  the  the  United  States.    She  mounted  long  18s  upon 
moment  he  attained  his  deck.    The  Tripolitan  her  gim  deck,  and  32  lb.  carronades  upon  her 
was  a  powerful  man,  of  large  stature,  and  a  des-  quarter  deck  and  forecastle ;  while  the  main 
perate  personal  struggle  took  place,  in  which  battery  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  long 
becatur  fell  with  his    antagonist    upon  him.  24s,  with  32  lb.  carronades  upon  the  upper  deck. 
With  one  hand  Decatur  grasped  firmly  that  of  But  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  American 
his  foe,  who  was  endeavoring  to  reach  his  yata-  ship  was  the  heaviest,  her  superiority  was  cer- 
gan,  while  with  the  other  he  drew  a  pistol  tainly  not  in  proportion  to  the  execution  done  in 
from  his  vest  pockety  passed  the  arm  around  the  this  combat.    The  Macedonian  being  to  wind- 
body  of  the  Tripolitan,  and  pointing  the  muzzle  ward  could  choose  her  distance,  and  the  action 
in.  fired.    The  ball  passed  through  the  body  was  fought  for  the  most  part  at  long  shot.    She 
of  his  foe,  and  killed  him.    In  the  first  part  of  was  very  severely  cut  up,  her  mizzen  mast,  fore 
this  contest  between  the  two  commanders,  De-  and  main  topmasts,  and  main  yard  being  shot 
catnr^s  life  was  doubtless  saved  by  a  young  away,  a  hundred  round  shot  in  her  hull,  while  of 
American  sailor  named  Reuben  James,  who  in-  her  300  men  36  were  killed  and  68  wounded.  The 
tercepted  a  blow  aimed  at  the  head  of  his  com-  United  States  suffered  but  little.   She  lost  a  top- 
mander,  by  interposing  his  own  arm,  receiving  gallant  mast  and  was  otherwise  somewhat  cut  up 
thereby  a  very  severe  wound.    The  desperate  aloft,  but  her  hull  was  very  slightly  injured ;  7 
mature  of  the  fighting  which  distinguished  this  men  were  killed  and  5  rounded.    The  Macedo- 
remarkable  assault  may  be  inferred  from  the  nian  was  taken  into  New  York.  For  this  capture 
foregoing  details,  and  the  amount  of  loss.    The  2  congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Decatur,  and 
boato  captured  by  Decatur  had  but  80  men  in  silver  ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under 
them,  of  whom  52  are  known  to  have  been  kill-  his  command.    On  May  24, 1813,  Decatur  sailed 
ed  or  wounded.    In  another  Tripolitan  gun-  from  New  York  in  command  of  a  squadron, 
boat,  captured  by  Lieut.  Triple,  there  were  found  consisting  of  the  United  States  (flag  ship),  the 
Uving  and  dead  36  people,  of  whom  21  were  kill-  Macedonian,  now  an  American  frigate,  ana  the 
ed  or  wounded.     Three  gun-boats  were  sunk  in  Hornet  sloop  of  war.    The  Sandy  llook  channel 
the  harbor,  in  addition  to  the  3  which  were  being    blockaded   by  the    enemy,  he  passed 
taken ;  a  large  number  of  shells  were  thrown  through  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  June  1  at- 
into  the  city,  and  the  batteries  were  much  in-  tempted  to  go  to  sea  by  running  out  past  Mon- 
jured.    The  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy  of  this  tank  point.    He  was  intercepted,  however,  by  a 
and  subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  nature  was  British  squadron  of  much  superior  force,  and 
very  groat.    The  superiority  of  the  Americans  compelled  to  enter  the  harbor  of  New  London, 
in  ffunnery  had  been  already  admitted,  and  they  where  he  remained  closely  blockaded  until  the 
had  now  overoomo  the  Tripolitans  with  inferior  summer  of  1814,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
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President,  44,  and  hoisted  his  pennant  in  that  the  Algerine  frigate  Moshonda,  4G,  after  a  short 
ship  OS  commander  of  a  squadron,  consisting  running  fight,  in  which  the  Algerine  admiral 
of  3  vessels  of  war  and  a  store  ship,  destined  and  nearly  100  of  his  oflScers  and  men  wore 
for  a  cruise  in  the  East  India  seas.  So  closely  killed  and  wounded.  The  prisoners  aiQOQnt<^ 
was  New  York  blockaded  that  he  did  not  get  to  406.  Two  days  later  an  Algerine  brig  of 
to  sea  until  the  middle  of  Jan.  1815,  when  he  war,  the  Estido,  22,  was  chased  into  shoal  water 
sailed  at  night.  Unfortunately,  the  pilots  miss-  off  Cape  Palos  by  the  small  vessels  of  our  sf^uad- 
cd  the  channel,  and  the  ship  struck,  and  beat  ron,  and  captured  after  a  short  resdstance.  The 
very  heavily  upon  the  bar  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  prizes  were  sent  into  Carthagena,  and  the  sijnad- 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  tide  she  floated,  and  ron  arrived  off  Algiers,  June  28.  On  the  Sijth, 
wont  to  sea,  though  obviously  much  injured,  it  just  40  days  after  its  departure  from  New  York, 
being  impossible  to  return.  At  daylight  the  a  treaty,  dictated  to  the  dey  by  the  commit- 
next  morning  4  ships  were  discovered  in  chase,  siouers,  was  concluded.  By  tlio  terms  of  this 
one  on  each  quarter,  and  two  astern.  The  sail-  treaty  demands  upon  the  United  States  fiir 
ing  of  tlie  President  was  so  much  impaired  by  tribute  were  for  ever  abolished.  A  mntua!  lib- 
tho  injuries  received  while  on  the  bar,  that  es-  eration  of  prisoners  and  restitution  of  property 
cape  was  impossible,  and  she  was  brought  to  was  made,  and  it  was  stipulated  thai  in  the 
action  about  3  P.  M.  by  the  frigate  Endymion  event  of  future  wars  Algiers  was  not  to  treat 
of  40  guns.  A  running  fight  took  ])lace,  which  American  prisoners  as  Saves.  As  a  personal 
lasted  about  8  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  favor  to  the  dey,  the  captured  frigate  and  brig 
Decatur  formed  the  bold  ])lan  of  carrying  tlie  were  restored,  though  the  commissioners  re- 
Endymion  by  boarding,  and  going  off  with  her,  fused  to  permit  an  article  to  that  effect  to  be 
abandoning  the  President  to  the  enemy.  He  inserted  in  the  treaty.  Our  affairs  with  Algien 
communicated  this  plan  to  his  men,  by  whom  it  being  thus  settled,  Decatur  proceeded  with  his 
was  well  received,  and  attempted  to  execute  it,  squadron  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  made  reels- 
but  the  superior  sailing  of  the  enemy  enabled  mations  upon  those  powers  for  depredations 
him  to  frustrate  the  efforts  made  to  close  with  committed  by  them  upon  American  commerce 
liim.  At  11  P.  M.  the  Pomona,  38,  another  of  during  the  war  with  England,  obtaining  prompt 
the  pursuing  ships,  also  closed,  and  obtaining  a  redress  from  both.  As  soon  as  this  service  was 
position  upon  the  weather  bow  of  tlie  President,  concluded,  most  of  the  squadron  returned  to  the 
nred  a  broadside  into  her ;  and  as  at  this  moment  United  States,  and  in  Nov.  1815,  Decatur  was 
the  Tenedos,  38,  was  fast  closing  u])on  the  quar-  appointed  navy  commissioner,  which  iiosltion 
ter,  and  tlie  razee  Majestic  was  within  gun-shot  he  held  until  his  death,  lie  fell  in  a  dnel  fon^t 
astern,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  further  resist-  near  Bladensburg,  Md.,  with  Com.  James  Bar- 
ance  was  useless,  and  Decatur  therefore  sur-  ron,  which  grew  out  of  the  affair  between  the 
rendered,  delivering  his  sword  to  the  captain  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard.  Com.  Barron,  upon 
the  Majestic,  the  senior  British  ofiScer  present,  the  termination  of  his  suspension  from  duty, 
The  loss  of  tlie  President  during  this  long  action  sought  professional  employment,  in  which  he 
was  very  severe ;  80  were  killed  and  wounded,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Decatur,  and  this  led 
Among  the  former  were  Lieuts.  Babbitt,  Hamil-  to  his  hostile  meeting  with  that  brave  but  im- 
ton,  and  Ilowell.  Her  fire  upon  the  Endymion  fortunate  officer.  Both  fell  at  the  first  fire,  De- 
was  principally  directed  at  the  spars,  with  a  view  catur  mortally  and  Barron  very  severely  wound- 
to  cripple  her,  and  the  loss  of  tliat  ship,  accord-  ed.  No  oflScer  of  the  navy  ever  occupied  a 
ing  to  the  published  reports,  was  11  killed  and  higher  place  in  public  estimation  than  Com. 
14  wounded.  The  President  was  carried  into  Decatur,  who,  among  brave  men,  was  noted  as 
Bermuda,  and  both  she  and  the  Endymion  were  a  person  of  the  coolest  and  most  determined 
disma.sted  in  a  gale  before  reaching  port.  De-  courage.  lie  was  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
catur  was  soon  relc^ised  on  parole,  and  on  his  re-  but  of  a  remarkably  symmetrical  form.  Ills 
turn  to  the  United  States  was  honorably  acquit-  complexion  was  dark,  his  eyes  were  UacJc  and 
ted  by  a  court  of  inquiry  for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  piercing,  and  altogether  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
On  March  2, 1815,  inmiodiately  upon  the  termi-  markablo  appearance,  riveting  the  attention  of 
nation  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  congress  all  who  saw  him. 

passed    an  act  authorizing  hostilities  against       DECAZES,  £lib,  duke,  a  French  statesman, 

Algiers,  that  power  having  for  some  time  be-  born  at  St.  Martin  du  Lave,  Gironde,  Sept  2% 

fore  been  engaged  in  depredations  upon  the  1780,  filled  at  on  early  age  high  judieiidpositioni^ 

little  American  commerce  that  remained  in  or  gained  the  confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  kii^ 

near  the  Mediterranean.    On  May  21a  squad-  of  Holland,  whom  he  served  even  after  his  abdi- 

ron,  consisting  of  3  frigates,  1  sloop  of  war,  and  cation  in  1810,  officiated  as  secretaiy  of  Letiaa 

6  brigs  and  schooners,  sailed  from  New  York  Bonaparte,  but  joined  the  canse  of  the  Boorbons 

for  the  Mediterranean,  under  Decatur^s  com-  in  1814,  and  under  the  second  restoration  dis- 

mand,  the  Guerriere,  44,  being  his  flag  ship.  Mr.  charged  the  duties  of  prefect  of  police  at  Paris 

William  Shaler  was  on  board  to  act  jointly  with  with  marked  ability.    He  became  an  intimate 

Decatur  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  friendof  Louis  XVIIL,  and  in  1815  a  member  of 

should  she  be  disposed  to  come  to  terms.    On  his  cabinet  as  minister  of  police.  By  hia  condlia- 

Juno  17,  when  off  Cape  do  Gatt,  on  the  coast  of  tory  policy  he  gave  umbrage  to  the  ultra  rojat- 

Spain,  tlio  squadron  fell  in  with  and  captured  ists^  without  giving  satisfaction  to  fhtt     ' 
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Kberal  party.    In  1818  he  became  home  minis-  nnder  the  sway  of  the  Mognl  emperor  Attrnng- 

ter^  and  in  Nov.  1819,  premier.    The  opposition  zebe.    After  Aurungzebe's  death  it  fell  piece- 

of  the  royalist  party  broke  ont  with  renewed  meal  into  the  hands  of  the  Mi^rattas,  and  was 

Yimlence  on  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the  subsequently  broken  up  into  the  feudal  sover- 

duke  de  Berry,  in  1820,  when  a  deputy  charged  eignties  which  yet  exist  in  name.    About  the 

him  openly  wiUi  being  an  accomplice  of  the  mur-  middle  of  the  last  century  British  influence  be- 

derer;  and  Gh&teaubriand,  then  an  ultra  royal-  came  predominant,  and  by  conquest  and  annex- 

ist,  wrote  in  the  ConsertaUur:  "His  foot  slipped  ation,  especially  since  1818,  the  greater  part  of 

in  the  blood."    He  then  resigned,  when  Louis  the  Dccean  has  been  absorbed  into  the  British 

XV ni.  made  him  a  duke,  and  his  ambassador  Indian  empire,  and  was  little  disturbed  by  the 

to  England,  where  he  remained  till  Dec.  1821.  recent  insurrection. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  he  opposed  the  DECEMBER,  the  12th  month  of  the  year^ 
extreme  measures  of  the  government,  and  after  from  the  Latin  <?«^w,  10.  The  Roman  year  be- 
the  revolntion  of  1880,  adhered  to  Louis  Philippe,  gan  with  March,  so  that  September  was  the  7th 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  grand  referendary  of  and  December  the  10th  month. 
the  chamber  of  peers.  Of  late  years  he  has  DECEMVIRI  (ten  men),  the  name  of  the 
devoted  his  activity  to  the  superintendence  of  members  of  several  Roman  magistracies,  distin- 
large  iron  works  at  Decazeville  in  Aveyron.  guished  by  an  additional  denomination.  The 
On  bia  marriage  in  1818  with  his  second  wife,  decemviri  legibus  seribendis  (appointed  to  digest 
Idle,  de  Saint- Aulaire,  a  relative  of  the  late  a  written  code  of  laws)  were  nrst  elected  in  the 
dake  of  Holstein-Gl&cksbnrg,  the  title  of  duke  year  451  B.  C,  during  the  long  dissensions  be- 
of  Glftcksburg  was  conferred  on  him  by  Frederic  tween  the  two  orders  after  the  establishment  of 
VI.  of  Denmark. — His  eldest  son  by  his  second  the  tribunate.  The  tribune  Terentius  (or  Teren- 
vife,  Louis  Charles  £ub  Amanieu,  marquis  tillas)  Arsa,  after  a  violent  exhibition  of  the 
Decazes,  dnke  of  GlClcksburg,  bom  May  9, 1819,  grievances  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  usurpations 
officiated  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848  as  of  the  patricians,  proposed  (460)  the  appointment 
F^nch  ambassador  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  of  10  commissioners  to  digest  a  regular  body  of 
DECCAN,  a  country  of  British  India,  lying  be-  laws  which  should  secure  the  rights  of  all,  and 
tween  the  Nerbudda  and  Kistnah  rivers.  Under  be  binding  alike  on  consuls,  senators,  patriciansi 
the  ICognls  the  country  N.  of  the  Vindhya  moun-  and  plebs.  This  was  accomplished  after  9  years 
tains  was  called  Hindostan,  and  that  lying  to  the  of  continued  disputes  and  struggles.  An  em- 
6.  the  Deccan.  Assigning  it  the  less  extended  bassy,  it  is  said,  was  sent  to  Greece  to  obtain 
dgniflcatioD,  it  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  infonnation  concerning  the  laws  of  the  differ- 
the  Bombay  presidency  except  Sinde ;  Nagpoor,  ent  states,  and  particularly  concerning  those  of 
Berar,  Snmbulpoor,  Cuttack,  and  part  of  the  Solon ;  and  after  their  return  10  distinguished 
Sangor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  in  the  Ben-  patricians  were  appointed  for  a  year,  with  su- 
gal  presidency ;  the  Northern  Circars,  Guntoor  preme  power,  to  frame  the  new  laws.  They 
excepted,  in  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  the  commenced  and  continued  their  work  with  zeal 
dommions  of  the  Nizam,  parts  of  those  of  Sin-  and  accuracy,  and  exercised  their  power  with 
di*  and  Holkar,  and  several  petty  native  states,  justice,  impartiality,  and  moderation,  each  pre- 
toward  the  N.  E.  The  general  aspect  of  this  im-  siding  by  turns,  day  by  day,  and  he  only  using 
mense  territory  is  an  elevated  table-land  of  tri-  the  fksces.  The  new  laws,  engraved  on  10 
angular  shape,  supported  by  the  mountain  walls  tables  of  brass,  were  placed  in  the  forum  and 
G[  the  Ghauts  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  by  the  sanctioned  by  general  acclamation,  as  well  as 
Vindhya  range  on  the  N.  The  dip  of  the  conn-  by  the  sacred  rites  of  the  augurs.  But  the  ad- 
try  is  toward  the  E.,  all  the  rivers  of  magnitude  dition  of  two  new  tables  being  required,  a  new 
flowing  eastward  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  deoemvirate  was  elected  for  the  next  year,  in 
principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Godavery,  flow-  which  the  ambitious  patrician  Appius  Claudius 
ing  £.  with  a  course  of  850  m.,  and  the  Maha-  managed  to  be  reelected,  and  to  introduce  a  few 
nnddy,  650  m.  The  seaward  declivity  of  this  plebeian  members.  He  thus  became  the  favor- 
tftble-land,  facing  the  bay  of  Bengal,  consists  ite  of  the  people,  while  aiming  to  become  their 
of  a  series  of  terraced  steeps,  abrupt  but  not  master.  Tlie  laws  were  completed,  and  after- 
preoipitous.  The  interior  table-land  mostly  con-  ward  known  under  the  name  of  "Laws  of  the 
riflts  of  rolling  prairie.  A  variety  of  races,  num-  XII.  Tables,"  and  were  admired  for  their  wis- 
bering  perhaps  60,000,000  souls,  dififering  in  dom,  which,  according  to  Cicero,  surpassed  that 
manners  and  customs,  inhabit  this  territory,  of  all  the  books  of  philosophy.  But  now  the  de- 
The  remote  history  of  the  Deccan  is  lost  in  ob-  cemvirs  changed  their  conduct,  exercised  their 
•enrity.  An  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  power  over  all  classes  of  the  people  with  on- 
6  kingdoms  is  indicated  by  its  5  languages.  The  pressive  rigor,  and  continued  in  office  illegally 
finMrmption  of  Mohammedans  from  the  north  after  the  expiration  of  their  term,  maintaining 
took  place  in  1294,  under  Aladdin,  afterward  themselves  by  terror.  Their  oppression  was 
king  of  Delhi.  He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  endured  for  some  time  without  resistance,  until 
To^nck,  who,  in  1825,  completed  the  subjuga-  the  attempted  rape  of  Virginia  by  Appius  Clau- 
tion  of  the  oonntiy.  Revolts  followed,  and  wars  dins,  under  the  guise  of  a  public  judgment,  and 
fiir  800  JMn.  ending  in  distribution  and  re-dis-  the  blood  of  the  virgin  shed  by  her  own  father 
tribaCfcmof  de  territory,  nntil  in  1686  it  passed  to  save  her  honor,  roused  the  public  indigna- 
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Hon  to  an  outbreak,  which  overthrew  the  de«  ter,  or  in  early  aatamD.  There  are,  howerer, 
cemvirate,  and  caused  its  abolition. — ^The  decern'  marked  exceptions ;  many  kindfl  of  oak  retain 
virilitibus  (or  more  anciently  alitibus)  judican-  their  dry  foliage  until  the  next  spring,  in  which 
dU  formed  a  judicial  magistracy,  which  replaced  case  the  leaves  are  called  persistent, 
the  former  authority  of  the  pontifices  in  matters  DECIGRAMME.  See  Gramms. 
relating  to  persons  and  taxable  property,  and  DECIMAL,  a  calculation  proceeding  in  a  geo- 
had  the  management  of  the  subTuistationea ;  metrical  progression  whose  ratio  is  10 ;  that  is, 
under  the  emperors  they  were  the  presidents  bytens,  hundreds,  &c.,  or  by  tenths,  hundredths, 
of  the  centum  viral  court. — ^The  decemviri  sacris  and  so  on.  Decimal  arithmetic  b  the  system  in 
faciundU  (or  more  briefly  sacrorum)  formed  a  common  use,  in  which  the  value  of  a  figure  in- 
priestly  college  for  the  interpretation  of  the  creases  tenfold  with  every  remove  to  Uie  left, 
Sibylline  books  (established  868  B.  C,  instead  and  decreases  a  tenth  by  every  remove  to  the 
of  the  ancient  patrician  duumviri) ;  they  were  right,  the  point  between  the  units  and  tenths 
chosen  for  life,  partly  from  the  patrician,  partly  being  designated  by  a  period.  Decimal  divi- 
from  the  plebeian  order,  and  had  the  manage-  sion  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  fingers  of 
ment  of  the  Apollinion  and  secular  games.  At  the  hand,  and  therefore  may  be  called  natural; 
a  later  period  their  number  was  increased,  prob-  but  other  systems,  as  the  binary  and  duodeci- 
ably  by  Sylla,  to  15.  mal,  possess  certain  advantages  over  it     So 

DECHAMPS,  AooLPHE,  a  Belgian  journalist  long^  however,  as  arithmetic  uses  a  decimal  ra- 

and  statesman,  born  at  Mellc,  Juno  17,  1807<  tio,  it  will  be  most  convenient,  for  all  purposes 

Early  in  life  a  disciple  .of  Lamenuais,  he  subse*  of  calculation,  to  have  money,  weignts,  and 

quently  became  an  orthodox  Eonian  Catholic,  measures  divided  decimally,  as  was  done  under 

From  1843  to  1845  he  was  minister  of  public  the  French  republic. 

works,  and  from  1845  until  Aug.  1847,  when  DECIMATION,  a  Roman  military  ponisL- 

the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  led  to  his  se-  ment  which  was  inflicted  when  the  entire  body 

cession,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.    From  1887  of  criminals  was  too  large  for  condemnation, 

to  1851  ho  conducted  the  Catholic  i?ert/«  de  The  names  of  the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or 

Bruxelles^  founded  by  himself  and  Dedeckor.  helmet,  and  as  many  having  been  drawn  out  as 

He  is  an  able  administrator  and  an  iufluential  amounted  to  jV  ^^  the  entire  number,  these  were 

parliamentary  speaker.  punished. — Blacher  decimated  a  corps  of  Saxon 

DE  CHARMS,  Richard,  an  American  clor-  mutineers  just  before  the  batUe  of  Waterloo, 
gyman  and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  17,  DECIUo,  Caius  Mkssius  Qrisrus  Tbajastb, 
1796.  Uis  ancestors  on  the  male  side  were  Hu-  emperor  of  Rome  from  249  to  251,  bom  in 
guenots,  who  took  refuge  in  England  upon  the  Pannonia,  was  the  successor  of  Philip.  When 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1793  his  the  legions  of  Moesia  revolted  against  that  em- 
father,  a  physician  by  profession,  emigrated  to  poror,  Decius,  who  had  spoken  in  the  senate 
America,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  a  few  against  submissive  measures,  was  sent  to  bring 
weeks  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  latter,  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  But  the  revolt- 
when  14  years  of  age,  supported  his  mother  and  ed  army  compelled  him,  under  threats  of  death, 
himself  by  working  in  a  printing  office,  until  ill  to  assume  himself  the  purple,  and  to  march  at 
health  compelled  him  to  desist.  Subsequently  ho  their  head  against  Philip.  While  so  doing  be 
found  the  means  to  enter  Yalo  college,  at  which  is  said  to  have  still  secretly  assured  his  former 
he  was  graduated  in  1826,  and  at  the  suggestion  master  of  his  fidelity,  and  promised  submission 
of  a  female  friend,  to  whom  ho  was  indebted  for  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Italy.  Philip  bast- 
his  education,  commenced  the  study  of  theology  ened  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  lost  the  bat- 
in  London,  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  the  tie  of  Verona  and  his  life.  The  short  reign  of 
ministry  of  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Decius  is  remarkable  for  a  severe  persecution 
During  the  2  years  he  remained  in  England  he  of  the  Christians,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  an- 
Bupported  himself  by  his  labor  as  a  journeyman  cient  independent  censorship,  and  with  it  the 
printer.  lie  has  been  settled  at  Cincinnati,  former  virtuous  manners  and  habits  of  the  re- 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  has  published  public,  and  for  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths 
several  collections  of  sermons  and  lectures  on  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  sea.  To 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Swedcnborg.  To  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  church  ho  has  against  this  people,  Decius  hastened  to  the  Dan- 
also  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  establish-  ube,  but  fell  with  his  son  in  battle, 
ment  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Magazine"  in  Bos-  DECIUS  MUS,  PuBurs,  the  name  of  3  eel- 
ton,  the  first  8  numbers  of  which  were  ])rinted  ebrated  Roman  plebeian  consuls,  father,  son,  and 
by  his  own  hands,  and  by  editing  the  ^'Precur-  grandson.  The  first  distinguished  himseU^  in 
Bor"  and  "  New  Churchman."  Ilis  chief  work  the  year  348  B.  C,  in  the  war  against  tlie  Sam- 
is  the  ^^  New  Churchman  Extra^'  (1  vol.  8vo.),  nites,  and  commanded,  in  840,  with  his  coU^igne 
which  is  devoted  to  polemics  and  church  history.  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  agiunst  the  Latins,  who 

DECIDUOUS  (Lat.  deciduus^  from  decido,  to  at  that  time  were  trying  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 

foil),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  such  plants  the  Romans.   Before  a  decisive  battle,  it  ii  mM, 

as  drop  their  leaves  at  periodical  seasons.    In  both  consuls  had  a  vision  infonnins  them  tint 

the  temperate  and  northern  latitudes  this  oc-  tlie  infernal  gods  required  one  of  tSe 


curs  for  the  most  part  on  the  approach  of  win-    iug  armies  and  the  opposing  oommanteltt^ 
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devoted  to  them.    The  consuls  agreed  between  Nott,  4to.,  1812),  he  ridicules  the  follies  of  Lon- 

themselves  that  he  whose  wine  should  first  wa-  don  fashionable  life. 

ver  should  devote  himself  and  his  enemies  to  DECLINATION  of  a  heavenly  body  corre- 

death.    The  wing  of  Decins  gave  way ;  he  im-  spends  to  latitude  upon  the  earth ;  that  Is  to  say, 

mediately  caused  the  pontifex  maximus  to  per-  it  is  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the 

form  the  consecrating  rites,  wrapped  himself  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  heavenly  body  makes 

closely  in  his  robe,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  with  the  plane  of  the  equator.    On  June  20,  the 

thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  perished.    His  le-  8un*s  declination  is  about  23°  28'  N. ;  Dec.  20, 

gionS)  sure  of  success,  rushed  on  anew  and  were  23°  28'  S. ;  and  March  and  Sept.  20,  0°  0'. 

victorious. — ^His  son  imitated  this  act  of  self-  DECRESCENDO,  in  music,  a  direction  to 

sacrifice  in  the  battle  of  Sentinura  (295),  where  the  performer  to  decrease  tlie  volume  of  sound 

he  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls.    Similar  patriot-  from  loud  to  soft.    It  is  marked  thus  >  : 

ism  is  attributed  to  the  grandson  in  the  war  DECRETAI>S,  letters  sent  by  the  pope  to 

against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  which,  bishops  or  churches  for  the  regulation  of  eccle- 

however,  he  survived.  siastical  afiairs.    They  form  an  important  part 

DEGIZE  (anc.  Decetia\  a  French  town,  ar-  of  canon  law,  and  enter  largely  into  the  colleo- 

rondissement  of  Nevers,  department  of  Niiivre,  tions  of  decrees  bearing  on  that  branch  of  legis- 

pop.  4,000,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Loire,  at  lation.    The  earliest  known  decretals  are  those 

the  junction  of  the  Aron  with  that  river  and  of  Pope  Siricius,  and  the  most  ancient  regular 

at  the  head  of  the  Nivernais  canal,  connected  collection  of  them  is  found  in  the  famous  work 

irith  one  bank  of  the  Loire  by  a  suspension,  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  wrote  in  the  6th 

and  with  the  other  by  an  immense  stone  bridge,  century.    In  a  synod  held  at  Home  in  494  de- 

On  a  rock  which  forms  the  highest  point  of  cretals  were  pronounced  of  equal  authority  with 

the  island  stands  an  old  castle  formerly  belong-  the  decrees  of  councils.     (See  Canon  Law.) 

ing  to  the  dukes  of  Nevers,  and  used  since  1849  DECURIONES,  magistrates  in  the  provincial 

as  a  hospital.    In  the  same  year  a  monument  municipia  of  the  Roman  state,  corresi>onding  to 

■was  dedicated  here  to  Guy-Coquille,  the  fa-  the  senate  at  Rome.    In  the  later  times  of  the 

mons  jurist  of  the  16th  century.    The  country  republic,  the  state  was  distinguished  into  two 

around  Decize  contains  some  of  the  richest  coal  distinct  parts,  Italy  and  the  provinces.    Italy 

mines  in  France,  and  the  town  has  large  iron  consisted,  so  to  say,  of  a  multitude  of  republics, 

works  and  an  extensive  manufactory  of  bottles,  whose  citizens  finally  became  members  of  the 

The  navigation  through  the  canal  of  Decize,  sovereign  people,  maintaining  the  internal  ad- 

"which  is  a  branch  of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  ministration  of  their  own  affairs.    This  munici- 

Loire,  amounted  in  1852  to  61,356  tons.  pal  constitution  was  of  great  importance  in  the 

DEOKER,  or  Dekeeb,  Jeremias  de,  a  Dutch  development  of  Italy.  Originally  the  popular 
poet,  born  at  Dort  about  1610,  died  in  Am-  assemblies  had  the  sovereign  power  in  the  mu- 
aterdam  in  Nov.  1666.  His  writings  consist  of  nicipia,  and  conferred  the  executive  authority 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  upon  the  decuriones.  They  consisted  at  first 
translations  and  imitations  of  classic  poets,  and  of  10  men,  but  in  later  times  they  frequently 
a  great  number  of  epigrams.  The  most  celebrat-  numbered  more,  and  sometimes  even  amounted 
ed  of  his  poems,  the  "  Praise  of  Avarice"  {Lof  to  100.  Each  curia  decurionum  was  presided 
der  Geldzucht),  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  be-  over  by  2  members  who  were  called  duumviri, 
aide  the  MoruB  Encomium  of  Erasmus.  A  first  and  whose  powers  within  their  municipium 
edition  of  tliese  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1656,  resembled  those  of  the  Roman  consuls  during 
another  edition  with  additions  in  1702,  and  peace.  Under  the  republic  the  whole  ad- 
a  complete  collection  of  his  poetry  in  1726.  ministration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  their  re- 
Selections  of  his  epigrams  are  contained  in  Geys-  spective  cities  was  in  the  hands  of  the  decuri- 
beck^s  Epigrammatische  Anthologie  (1821),  and  ones,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
of  his  poetry  in  Siegenbeck's  Proeven  van  Ne-  they  exercised  nearly  all  the  circumscribed 
derduitsche  DichtJcunde  (1823).  rights  of  the  communities,  though  finally  they 

DEOKER,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic  au-  were  little  more  than  receivers  of  taxes.    The 

thor,  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  supposed  to  have  decuriones  were  created  by  election,  and  each 

died  about  1638.    He  is  now  chiefly  remem-  decurio  was  required  to  be  at  least  25  years  old, 

bered  by  his  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson,  who,  and  to  possess  a  certain  annual  income.    Their 

representing  himself  as  Horace,  satirized  him  as  election  took  place  on  the  kalends  of  March. 

Orispinus  in  the  "  Poetaster,"  to  which  Decker  DEDECKER,  Pierbe  Jacques  Francois,  a 

replied  by  attacking  Jonson  in  his  "  Satyromas-  Belgian  statesman,  born  at  Zele,  in  East  Flan- 

tix"nnder  the  name  of  *' Young  Horace."  Deck-  ders,  Jan.  25,  1812.    In  1837  he  established,  in 

er  wrote  plays  in  conjunction  with  Massinger,  concert  with  Dechamps,  the  Catholic  Revue  de 

Webster,  and  Ford,  and  was  the  solo  author  of  BruxelU^^   which  was  continued  until   1851. 

several  plays  of  considerable  merit.     Ilazlitt  Since  1839  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  cham- 

remarka  of  one  of  them  that  it  unites  *^  the  sim-  her  of  representativcj*,  in  which  ho  is  one  of 

plicity  of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry."    lie  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party.     With  his 

wrote  also  many  small  works  of  a  humorous  friend  Count  Vilain  ho  formed  the  ministry 

out,  in  the  moat  important  of  which,  "  Gull's  of  March  30,  1855,  in  which  ho  took  for  him- 

Bombook''  fLondon,  1609 ;  a  new  edition  by  Dr.  self  the  department  of  the  interior.    When  the 
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parliamentary  debates  on  a  new  charity  law  valoable  salmon  fiaheriea,  which  h&re  lat^y 

called  forth  an  uncommon  political  excitement,  yielded  $40,000  a  year.    IIL  A  river  ci  Kirk* 

he  tendered  his  resignation,  with  all  his  col-  cudbrightshire,  Scotland,  with  valoable  aalmoa 

leagues,  Oct  31,  1857.    This  step  was  severely  fisheries.    It  enters  Solway  frith  after  a  ooune 

censured  by  a  large  portion  of  his  own  party,  of  about  50  m.    IV.  A  river  of  Ireland,  coonties 

but  lie  was  reelected  to  the  new  chamber.    Ho  of  Meath  and  Louth,  21  m.  long,  flowing  into 

has  written  numerous  works,  among  which  are  Dundalk  bay.    V.  A  branch  of  the  river  Da> 

Beligion  et  amour  (1 885  et  8eq» );  Du  petUianne-  went,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ment  en  faveur  d^  la  langue  Flamuride  (1840);  DEE,  John,  an  English  mathematician  and 

De  V influence  du  elerge  en  Belgique  (1843) ;  aod  astrologer,  bom  in  London,  Jnly  18, 1527,  died 

De  V influence  du  libre  arbitre  de  Vhomme  9ur  la  at  HorUake  in  1607  or  1608.    He  was  educated 

fails  sociaux  (1848).  at  Cambridge  university,  and  attained  much 

DEDII AM,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of  the  time.    After  a 

Korfolk  CO.,  Mass.,  on  Charles  river,  10  m.  S.  short  tour  in  Holland  he  was  elected  fellow  of 

W.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1855,  5,638.    It  is  Trinity  college,  and  in  1548  took  his  degree  of 

connected  with  Boston  by  a  branch  of  tlie  Bos-  master  of  arts.  Incurring  the  sDspicion  ^  being 

tou  and  Providence  railroad,  and  is  a  favorite  a  conjurer,  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  rand- 

residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  that  ed  2  years  at  the  university  of  Loavain,  and 

city.    The  court  house  is  a  handsome  granite  visited  France,  spending  some  time  at  the  eol- 

boilding,  having  a  Doric  portico  on  each  front,  lege  of  Kheims,  where  he  gave  several  leetoret 

The  gaol  is  of  hewn  stone  and  well  arranged,  on  matliematical  theorems,  which  he  however 

A  canal  8  m.  long,  excavated  in  1C39  from  elaborated  into  metaphysical  and  astrological 

Charles  to  Neponset  river,  gives  a  good  supply  dogmas  which  were  received  with  great  ap- 

of  water  power,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  cot-  plause.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1551  Ders 

ton  and  woollen  mills.    Of  the  former  there  are  learning  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 

9,  with  a  capital  of  $68,000,  and  of  the  latter  Edward  YL,  who  conferred  on  him  a  penaon 

there  is  1,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    There  of  100  crowns,  which  he  afterward  relinqniflhad 

are  2  furnaces,  1  machine  shop,  1  soap  and  can-  for  the  rectory  of  Upton  on  Severn.    Shortly 

die  factory,  1  sugar  refinery,  1  cord  factory,  2  after  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  accused  of 

tanneries,  gas  works,  1  bank,  a  savings  bonk,  1  practising  against  the  queen's  life  by  enchant- 

newspaper  oflice,   a  high  school,  0  grammar  ment,  and  he  was  subjected  to  a  protracted  trial 

schools,  a  library  organized  in  1855,  2  fire  in-  and  long  imprisonment,  bnt  released  in  1555. 

surance  companies,  and  10  churches,  viz. :   1  On  Elizabeth's  accession  he  was  introduced  to 

Episcopal,  2  Congregational,  2  Unitarian,  2  Bap-  the  queen,  and  requested  to  name  a  propitiooi 

tist,  1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  CathoUo.  day  K>r  the  coronation.  He  again  retnmedto  the 

DEE,  the  name  of  several  rivers.  I.  A  river  continent  for  some  time,  where  he  was  rappoaed 
of  N.  Wales,  rising  among  the  mountains  of  to  have  acted  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Engiiah 
Merionethshire,  in  a  small  lake  called  Bala  or  government,  and  visited  the  court  of  MaximiliaB, 
Dyn  Tegid,  flowing  N.  E.  through  the  vale  of  to  whom  he  presented  and  dedicated  one  of  his 
Llangollen,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  works.  When  in  1571  he  fell  dangerously  ill 
between  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire.  At  Aid-  abroad,  the  queen  sent  2  of  her  own  physkiaiii 
ford  it  enters  Cheshire,  and  passes  on  to  Ches-  to  his  relief.  After  his  return  he  settled  at  Meri- 
tor, which  it  nearly  encompasses,  and  where  lake,  Surrey,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some 
it  has  a  width  of  800  feet.  Thence  it  is  con-  years  in  his  favorite  pursuits  and  studies,  and 
veyed  in  an  artificial  channel  along  the  marshes,  calculated  horoscopes  and  nativities  for  private 
a  distance  of  9  m.,  and  finally  empties  into  the  patrons.  In  1576  thepeople  in  the  neighbothood 
Irish  sea,  through  an  estuary  14  m.  long  and  attacked  hb  house  urom  prejudice  against  his 
from  2  to  G  m.  broad.  Its  length,  ezdusive  of  occult  science,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  laS% 
the  estuary,  is  about  80  m.  It  is  much  ob-  his  furniture  and  apparatus  being  all  destroyed. 
structed  by  sand  banks  at  its  mouth,  and  is  not  He  was  sent  abroad  again  in  1578,  ostensiUy  on 
naturally  navigable,  but  has  been  improved  to  a  mission  to  consult  with  German  pliysicians 
admit  of  the  passage  of  small  vessels  to  a  point  touching  Elizabeth^s  health,  but  probably  for 
2  or  3  m.  above  Chester.  Near  Trevor  it  is  some  secret  political  object.  On  hia  return  be 
spanned  by  an  aqueduct  1,007  feet  long,  120  began  that  career  on  which  his  oelcbrity  pris- 
feet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  18  stone  cipolly  rests.  In  1581  he  made  the  aoonaintaace 
piers,  which  carries  the  Elle^mere  canal  across  ofoneEdwardEelly,  an  apothecary  oi  depraved 
the  vale  of  Llangollen ;  and  at  a  short  distance  character,  who  had  had  his  ears  cropped  lor 
from  this  structure  is  another  of  still  greater  forgery,  but  of  considerable  talent.  This  man 
size  and  beauty,  on  which  the  Shrewsbury  and  pretended  to  be  as  sincere  a  devotee  to  magie 
Chester  railway  crosses  the  Dee  at  a  height  of  as  was  Dee  himself ;  and  with  his  M^ifftST^i?^ 
150  feet  above  its  surface.  This  viaduct  has  spirits  were  raised  and  information  obtained  1^ 
19  arches  of  90  feet  span,  is  1,530  feet  long,  use  of  a  crystal,  or  magic  mirror,  in  which,  after 
and  is  built  almost  wholly  of  stone.  11.  A  river  invocation,  responses  were  granted  to  their  i»* 
of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  rising  in  the  Cairn-  quiries.  In  1583  they  made  Uie  acqnaintanoeof 
gorm  mountains,  fiowing  E.  about  96  m.,  and  Albert  Laski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  an  inqi^iv 
entering  the  North  sea  at  Aberdeen.    It  has  into  kindred  subjects,  and  at  hia  reqoMl.tiMgr 
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Meompanied  him  abroad.  Thej  exhibited  before  with  mnch  professional  care/ft  enfeoff  or  grant, 
the  emperor  at  Prague,  and  resided  there  for  a  give,  bargain  and  sell,  demise,  release,  confirm, 
time,  asserting  that  they  had  the  art  of  trans-  &c. ;  in  which  we  have  the  operative  words 
muting  metab,  which  enabled  them  to  live  in  of  a  feofifment,  donation  or  gift  in  tail,  the 
considerable  splendor.  At  Pragae  Dee  and  conveyance  by  bargain  and  sale  under  the  stat- 
Kelly  separated.  The  former  returned  to  Eng-  nte  of  uses,  and  the  conyeyanco  by  lease  and 
land,  and  was  appointed  (Dec  8,  15d4)  chan-  release;  and  this  nndiscriminatiDg  use  of  terms 
oellor  of  St.  Paul  s  cathedral,  and  in  the  fol-  is  still  kept  up  to  some  extent  for  the  satis- 
lowing  year  warden  of  Manchester  college,  faction  of  those  who  attach  importance  to  old 
which  he  left  in  1602  or  1604  to  return  to  his  forms  of  expression.  A  coosidoration  is  said 
old  residence  near  London.    A  catalogue  of  his  to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  but 

Srinted  and  published  writings  is  contained  in  this  is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  other 

ii  ^Compendious  Rehearsal  of  his  Life  and  persons  than  the  parties  to  the  deed.    A  gift 

Studies,'*  prepared  in  1592,  on  the  appointment  or  voluntary  conveyance  is  efifectuol  except  as 

of  a  commission  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  his  it  may  affect  creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers, 

oiroamstanoes.    His  diary  was  printed  in  1842  Under  the  statutes  in  England  and  this  country 

by  the  Camden  society,  together  with  the  cata-  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  a  deed  wholly 

logne  of  his  library  of  MSS.,  which  he  had  made  without  consideration  would  be  held  void  as 

himself  before  the  pillage  of  his  house  by  the  against  the  creditors  of  the  grantor  or  subsequent 

mob,  and  which  contains  the  titles  of  several  purchaser  without  notice.  In  England  it  is  held 

mediaval  works,  not  now  known  to  be  in  exist-  to  be  void  even  if  the  purchase  was  made  with 

•noe.    Dr.  Dee^s  "  Relation  of  what  passed  for  knowledge  of  the  pnor  voluntary  deed ;  but  a 

many  years  between  him  and  some  Spirits,"  ed-  different  rule  prevails  here.    A  consideration 

ited  by  Oasaubon,  appeared  in  London  in  1659.  may  be  either  good  or  valuable,  the  former  being 

One  ofhismagicmirrors  is  in  the  British  museum,  founded  upon  natural  affection  between  near 

DEED  (Lat  /oGtum^  Nor.  Fr.  /ait)^  a  term  relations,  and  it  is  presumable  that  it  may  ex- 

originally  employed  to  express  an  act  for  the  dis*  tend  to  those  who  hold  such  relationship  by 

pontion  of  lands,  which  at  an  early  period  was  by  adoption  ;  the  latter  («.  e,  valuable)  is  what  has 

the  actual  or  symbolical  delivery  of  possession  a  pecuniary  value,  as  money  or  its  equivalent. 

in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  but  when  a  writing  It  is  not  altogether  settled  how  far  a  consider- 

was  substituted  in  place  of  this  formality,  the  ation  of  natural  affection  will  sustain  a  deed 

nme  name  continued  to  be  applied.    A  deed  is  against  creditors ;  it  probably  would  be  held 

now  understood  to  be  an  instrument  in  writing  sufficient  if  there  was  no  other  circumstance 

and  under  seal  whereby  real  estate  or  some  inter-  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  the  intent 

Mt  therein  is  transferred.  In  English  conveyanc-  was  to  remove  the  property  out  of  the  reach  of 

log  it  is  designated  as  an  indenture,  where  there  creditors.    Insolvency  at  the  time  of  executing 

are  several  parties,  counterparts  being  made  on  tlie  deed  would  be  such  a  circumstance ;  yet  ii 

parchment  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  like  the  not  known  to  the  grantor  at  the  time,  it  would 

teetii  of  a  saw  to  correspond  each  with  the  other,  give  rise  to  a  serious  question.    The  Revised 

A  deed  poll  (polled  or  shaved  even)  is  one  pur-  Statutes  of  New  York  declare  that  the  want  of 

porting  to  be  executed  by  a  single  party.    The  a  valuable  consideration  shall  not  alone  be  suffi- 

torm  indenture  is  used  in  this  country  simply  as  cient  to  avoid  a  deed  as  fraudulent  (2  R.  S.  187). 

expressing  that  there  are  several  puties  ;  and  In  common  law  conveyances  it  was  not  neces- 

thoogh  in  form  the  deed  usually  purports  to  be  sary  that  the  consideration  should  be  expressed, 

executed  by  all  the  parties  named,  yet  in  fact  the  nor  was  it  necessary  to  prove  one,  the  convey- 

ordinary  deed  of  lands  is  executed  by  the  grant-  ance  itself  being  an  act  of  such  formality  that 

or  only.    The  deed  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  the  law  raised  the  presumption  of  a  consider- 

United  States  is  what  in  the  English  law  is  called  ation ;  but  in  deeds  which  were  introduced  un- 

a  oonveyance  by  bargain  and  sale  (see  that  arti-  der  the  doctrine  of  uses  held  in  courts  of  equity, 

de).    In  some  of  the  states,  however,  no  partic-  it  was  essential  that  a  consideration  should  be 

nler  form  is  required  if  the  intention  be  clearly  shown,  which  might  be  either  by  being  expressed 

expressed;  as  in  Massachusetts  by  a  provincial  in  the  deed,  and  then,  under  the  general  rule 

eoLlQ  ^^^  York  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1880  applicable  to  sealed  instruments,  it  could  not  be 

(1  R.S.  738),  and  in  several  other  states  by  a simi-  controverted  by  parties  or  their  privies  ;  or  it 

ur  provision.  Even  in  those  states  where  no  stit-  might  be  proved  whenever  the  deed  was  brought 

nte  regnlation  has  been  adopted,  a  simple  form  in  question.    It  was  necessary,  however,  that 

has  generally  come  into  use,  having  very  little  the  deed  should  purport  to  be  for  a  pecuniary 

ftoal^zy  to  the  English  bargain  and  sale,  except  consideration,  as  this  was  essential  in  order  to 

that  the  technical  words  *^  bargain  and  sell "  are  raise  a  use,  but  the  sum  need  not  be  mentioned ; 

retained.    By  the  New  York  statute  the  word  and  whatever  might  be  the  sum  exi^ressed  or 

**grant"  is  substituted  in  place  of  all  the  phrase-  proved,  it  was  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  the 

diogy  used  in  the  different  forms  of  English  con-  deed.    Hence  arose  the  common  form  of  ex- 

▼emnoes.    By  a  singular  confusion  of  the  origi-  pressing  a  consideration  of  $1 ;  and  this  again 

nal  intent  of  the  phrases  peculiar  to  each  con-  gave  rise  to  an  anomaly  in  respect  to  sealed  in- 

rafance,  before  the  enacting  of  that  statute  the  strumeuts,  viz. :  that  the  actual  amount  of  the 

a^pki  were  oombined  together  in  a  deed  drawn  consideration,  and  whether  paid  or  not,  might 
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be  inquired  into^ben  essential  for  otber  pur-  is  beld  tbatthe  word  "gire*^  implies  a  wamntr 
poses  than  the  mere  validity  of  the  deed,  not-  daring  the  life  of  tbe  grantor;  that  the  words 
"withstanding  a  sum  had  been  named  or  the  re-  **  grant,  bargain,  and  sell  ^*  do  not  imply  acove- 
ceipt  acknowledged.    It  has  indeed  been  held  nant  of  title  in  a  conyejance  in  fee,  but  that 
that  in  order  to  prove  any  other  than  a  pecu-  '^  grant  or  demise^Moes  imply  such  a  covenant  in 
niary  consideration  it  is  necessary  that  there  a  lease  for  years.    Express  covenants  have  both 
should  be  some  expression  in  the  deed  to  war-  in  England  and  this  country  token  the  place  of 
rant  it,  as  "  for  divers  other  considerations."  the  ancient  warranty.    The  covenants  usually 
These  rules,  which  had  respect  to  deeds  of  bar-  inserted  are  these :  1,  that  the  grantor  is  law- 
gain  and  sale,  will  generally  apply  to  the  sim-  fully  seized ;  2,  that  ho  has  good  right  to  cou- 
pler forms  which  have  been  substituted.     A  vey;  8,  that  the  land  is  free  from  incumbrances; 
deed  was  at  common  law  the  most  artificial  of  4,  that  the  grantee  shall  quietly  enjoy :  5.  that 
all  forms  of  contract.    Certain  operative  words  the  grantor  will  warrant  and  defend.    These  are 
belonged  to  each  of  the  different  conveyances,  personal  covenants,  and  the  remedy  for  a  breach 
and  no  others  could  bo  used  with  the  same  legal  is  only  against  the  covenanter  or  against  his 
effect,  as  enfeotf  or  give  (feoffuvi  or  dedi)^  in  the  heirs  or  assigns  to  the  extent  of  lands  descended 
conveyance  of  the  fee ;  give  or  grant  {dedior  or  devised.    The  covenants  of  warranty  and  for 
eoncessi)^  in  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  hero-  quiet  enjoyment  are  broken  only  by  actual  evic- 
ditamonts ;  demise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  in  a  tion;  hence  they  are  said  to  run  with  the  lands 
lease ;  and  so  of  others.    A  second  peculiarity  and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  heirs  or 
was  that  certain  obligations  resulted  from  the  use  assignees  of  the  grantee.    But  the  other  cove- 
of  these  terms  without  being  otherwise  express-  nants  not  being  prospective,  but  being  broken 
ed,  which  were  called  covenants  in  law.    Thus  if  at  all  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
to  the  words  "  enfeoff  or  give"  was  annexed  a  deed,  become  what  are  called  eho»€»  in  acticHy 
warranty  by  which  the  grantor  vouched  for  the  and  are  not  assignable.    The  measure  of  dam- 
title,  and  upon  failure  thereof  was  bound  to  ren-  ages  for  a  breach  of  these  covenants  is  the  price 
dor  lands  of  equal  value ;  but  this  being  by  stat-  paid  for  the  lands  with  interest,  the  rule  being 
nte  limited  to  the  grantor,  an  express  clause  of  founded  upon  the  supposed  value  of  the  lands 
warranty  was  introduced  into  the  deed  in  order  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  tlie  deed ;  and  the 
to  bind  his  heirs.    This  gave  rise  to  what  Chief  rule  is  the  same  although  the  land  has  since  risen 
Justice  Coke  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  cu-  in  value,  or  the  grantee  has  himself  made  im- 
rious  and  cunning  learnings  of  the  law."    The  provements.  The  covenant  again stincnmbrances 
heir  was  bound  upon  the  presumption  of  law  maybe  an  exception,  as  the  damages  recoverable 
that  he  had  received  from  his  ancestor  an  equiva-  is  the  sum  paid  to  discharge  the  incumbrance, 
lent ;  and  though  he  was  not  compelled  upon  and  this  may  in  some  cases  exceed  the  consider- 
failure  of  title  to  render  an  equivalent  to  the  ation  or  price  of  the  lands.    As  to  tbe  parties 
grantee  unless  he  had  himself  received  other  to  a  deed,  the  general  rules  have  been  stau-d  in 
lands  by  descent  from  the  warranting  ancestor,  the  article  Contract.    An  important  innovt- 
yet  he  was  barred  from  making  a  claim  to  the  tion  has,  however,  been  recently  made  in  many 
lands  warranted  if  he  might  have  derived  title  of  the  states  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  a 
from  him  who  made  the  warranty.    The  same  married  woman  to  convey,  which  will  be  more 
rule  was  unjustly  extended  to  a  case  where  the  properly  considered  under  the  title  IIrsBA?fn 
title  to  the  warranted  lands  could  not  by  pos.si-  and  Wife. — ^The  recording  of  deeds  is  uniTer^fll 
bility  have  come  from  the  warrantor ;  as  when  in  this  country ;  and  although  the  suggestion  wm 
the  husband  having  an  estate  for  life  as  tenant  derived  from  a  local  practice  in  porne  parts  of 
by  the  curtesy,  in  Itmds  belonging  to  the  wife,  England,  yet  it  is  still  very  limited  in  that  king- 
conveyed  with  warrant}',  the  son  who  would  dom,  being  probably  uncongenial  to  the  lar^ 
have  taken  as  heir  of  the  mother  was  barred  landed  proprietors,  who  usually  have  private  fam- 
from  claiming  the  estate.    This  is  the  doctrino  ily  arrangements  which  they  would  be  unwill- 
of  lineal  and  collateral  warranties,  to  understand  ing  to  make  subject  txj  public  inspection.  For  the 
which  fully  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  purpose  of  recording,  it  is  a  requisite  in  all  the 
it  was  first  introduced  for  the  i)urpose  of  avoid-  states  of  the  United  States,  that  the  deed  should 
ing  the  old  feudal  rule  of  non-alienation  of  lands  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  some  officer 
without  consent  of  the  heir.    By  various  stat-  authorized  to  take  such  acknowledgment  or 
utes  in  England,  collateral  warranties  are  now  proof,  whoso  certificate  is  to  be  affixeil  to  the 
abrogated,  except  wlien  assets  have  descended  deed;  and  in  several  of  the  states  2  subscrilHOg 
from  tlie  ancestor  who  warranted.     Both  lineal  witnesses  are  required.  In  the  state  of  Xew  York 
and  collateral  warranties  have  been  abolished  a  subscribing  witness  is  not  required  when  the 
in  the  state  of  I^ew  York,  and  it  is  further  de-  deed  is  acknowledged,  but  is  of  course  neccsMiy 
clar^d  that  no  covenant  shall  be  implied  in  any  when  it  is  proved.    The  general  provision  t^ 
conveyance  of  real  estate,  and  heirs  and  devi-  that  an  unrecorded  deed  is  inoperative  agunsl  a 
sees  are  liable  upon  the  express  covenant  of  subsequent  purchaser  in  goo<l  faith  and  for  aval* 
the  ancestor  or  testator  only  to  the  extent  of  uablo  consideration,  whose  deed  shall  be  first  re* 
lands  which  descend  or  are  devised  to  them,  corded.     It  is,  however,  understood  that  actual 
(1  Rev.  Stat.,  739,  g  140, 141.)    In  those  states  knowledge  of  a  previous  deed  by  the  subsequent 
where  similar  statutes  have  not  been  enacted,  it  purchaser  would  be  equivalent  to  a  regutO'i 
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▼bich  is  but  constrnctive  notice;  or  in  other  itj,  bnt  its  dnration  is  the  same.    TTben  the 

words,  he  would  not  bo  held  to  be  a  bona  Jide  horns  fall,  the  animal  retires  into  the  thick  for- 

purchaser  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  ests,  not  appearing  among  the  herd  of  females 

DEEGf  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  native  until  these  organs  reappear ;  when  the  liorns 

state  of  Bhurtpoor,  24  m.  W.  from  Muttra,  lat.  are  covered,  they  are  said  to  be  "  in  the  velvet." 

27®  29' N.,  long.  77^  23' E.,  formerly  celebrated  as  The  broad  form  of  the  horns,  as  in  the  rein- 

k  strong  fortress.    The  natives  supposed  it  im-  deer,  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  enable  them  to 

pregnable,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm,  Dec.  23,  clear  away  the  snow  in  search  of  food.    The 

1804,  by  the  English,  and  was  dismantled  in  1826  origin  of  the  horns  is  called  the  burr,  the  main 

ifter  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor.  shaft  the  beam,  and  the  branches  the  antlers ; 

DEEMSTERS,  or  Demsters  (Saxon  demaj  a  the  latter  may  be  near  the  head,  when  they  are 

Judge,  or  umpire),  the  name  given  to  certain  termed  brow  antlers,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 

judges  in  tlie  isle  of  Man,  chosen  annually  from  beam  (median  or  bezan tiers) ;  the  termination 

among  the  people.    There  are  2  for  each  divi-  of  the  beam  is  sometimes  styled  a  perch,  and  tho 

rion  of  the  island,  and  they  have  authority  in  small  processes  snags  and  prickets.    The  teeth 

•11  civil  and  criminal  cases.    In  deciding  the  of  the  deer  ore  8  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw, 

Uw  in  cases  of  emergency,  they  have  the  assist-  and  none  in  the  upper,  in  their  place  being  a 

anoe  of  the  house  of  keys.  callous  pad ;  generally  there  are  no  canines,  but 

DEEP  RIVER,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  these  exist  in  the  upper  jaw  alone  in  a  few 

Gape  Fear  river.  It  rises  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  0.,  species ;  there  is  an  empty  space  between  tho 

flows  S.E.  through  Randolph  co.,  then  nearly  due  incisors  and  the  grinders,  the  latter  being  6  on 

E.  into  Chatham  co.,  where  it  unites  with  Ilaw  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with  the  crown  marked 

river  to  form  the  Gape  Fear.  It  is  about  100  m.  by  the  disposition  of  the  enamel  in  2  double 

long,  and  furnishes  good  water  power.    It  has  crosses,  whose  convexity  is  turned  inward  in  tho 

recently  been  rendered  navigable  from  its  mouth  upper  teeth,  and  outward  in  the  lower.    The 

to  the  mines  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  feet  end  in  2  toes,  each  with  its  sharp  hoof,  re- 

which  are  worked  near  its  banks  in  Chatham  sembling  a  single  hoof  which  has  been  cleft ; 

€0.    It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Sapponah.  behind  and  above  these  are  2  small  rudiment- 

DEER,  the  common  name  applied  to  an  ex-  ary  toes  or  hoofs.  The  2  metacarpal  and  meta- 
tensive  group  of  ruminating  animals,  embraced  tarsal  bones  are  united  into  a  single  cannon- 
in  the  family  cervida  of  authors.  This  group,  bone.  The  head  is  long,  and  terminated  in  most 
"wbich  includes  animals  varying  in  size  from  the  by  a  muzzle ;  tho  ears  are  large,  the  pupils 
amall  muntjac  to  the  gigantic  moose,  is  charac-  elongated,  and  the  tongue  soft ;  there  are  4  in- 
terized  in  most  genera  by  the  presence  in  the  guinal  teats.  The  skeleton  is  constrnctod  for 
males  of  solid  horns  arising  from  the  frontal  lightness  and  rapid  springing  motions ;  tlie  neck 
bone,  falling  off  annually  in  tho  large  species,  is  long  to  permit  grazing,  and  tho  spines  of  tho 
and  covered  when  first  developed  by  a  hairy  dorsal  vertobra3  are  long  and  strong  for  the  ori- 
skin.  They  are  remarkable  generally  for  the  gin  of  the  thick  ligamentum  nuchro  to  support 
lightness  and  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  velo-  the  ponderous  head ;  the  cavity  of  the  skull  is 
city  of  their  movements,  and  the  timidity  of  small,  in  conformity  with  tho  limited  intelli- 
their  disposition ;  they  are  found  in  all  parts  gence  of  the  group.  The  internal  structure  is 
of  tiie  world,  and  are  valuable  as  furnishing  that  of  other  ruminants  feeding  only  on  vego- 
food,  clothing,  and  beasts  of  draft  for  many  table  substances ;  they  have  no  gall  bladder. 
northern  nations.  The  forms  of  the  horns  or  The  external  covering  consists  of  close  and  thick 
antlers  are  very  various,  being  sometimes  flat  crisp  hair,  with  a  kind  of  wool  next  the  skin  in 
and  palmated  as  in  the  moose,  or  nearly  round  the  species  of  cold  regions;  the  general  color  is 
and  branching  as  in  the  stag ;  their  substance  a  variety  of  shades  of  brown,  with  rufous  tints 
is  very  different  from  horn,  being  compact  and  and  white  spots.  The  senses  of  smell,  hearing, 
aolid,  without  any  central  core  like  that  of  the  and  sight  are  very  acute,  enabling  them  to  de- 
antelope  and  ox  family ;  their  production  is  tect  their  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  escape  by 
intimately  connected  with  the  generative  func-  flight ;  under  tho  eye  in  most  is  a  sinus,  which 
tion.  In  the  young  animal  a  kind  of  exostosis,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  communicate 
or  bony  growth  of  great  hardness,  is  perceptible  with  the  nose ;  it  secretes  largely  a  viscid  fluid 
on  each  side  of  the  frontal  bone ;  this  increases  like  tears,  whence  the  French  cidl  these  gland- 
rapidly,  pushing  the  skin  before  it;  the  enlarged  containing  sacs  larmiera;  they  communicate 
Teasels  are  compressed  and  obliterated  by  tho  with  the  nose  by  the  lachrymal  ducts ;  the  so- 

S owing  horn,  the  cutaneous  envelope  dies,  and  cretion  is  the  most  profuse  during  tho  rutting 

e  exposed  horn  in  time  is  cast  off;  under  the  season.    Deer  are  capable  of  a  certain  degree 

wound,  which  rapidly  cicatrizes,  a  new  horn  of  domestication,  and  the  reindeer  maybe  com- 

aoon  rises  with  a  burr  around  it ;  during  the  pletely  subjectea  to  man ;  some  species  reside 

ratting  season  the  reproduction  of  the  horn  is  in  thick  forests,  others  in  open  plains,  and  others 

moat  active,  with  considerable  heat  and  irrita-  in  swampy  districts. — All  tlie  arrangements  of 

tion;  when  it  is  fully  developed  the  skin  falls  this  group  are  more  or  less  artificial  and  unnat- 

aa  before,  leaving  the  hard  and  bure  horn,  which  ural;  but  there  are  several  subdivisions  gen- 

ftOa   and  is  reprodooed;  at  eadi  successive  erally  admitted,  founded  on  similarity  of  struc- 

growth  the  horn  inoreaaea  in  rin  and  complex-  turc  and  on  geographical  limitation,  which  are 
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of  advantage  in  classification.  Cavier,  De  Blain-  tip;  tbe  tail  diort  and  thick,  a  irell  developed 
ville,  and  more  especially  Col.  Hamilton  Smithy  tear-bag,  broad  ronnded  ears,  covered  with 
made  the  horns  the  basis  of  division  into  sub-  hair,  and  narrow  compressed  hoofs;  the  for  is 
genera;  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  and  Dr.  Sundevall  have  soft,  with  indistinct  spots,  and  without  pole  tint 
pointed  out  some  other  external  distinctions  on  the  rump ;  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the 
which  they  believe  more  characteristic  of  gen-  opening  of  the  nose  large,  and  the  boborbital 
era  and  species  than  modifications  in  the  form  pit  shallow.  The  species  is  tlic  baliraiya  deer 
of  the  skull,  teeth,  and  horns,  as  they  are  not  (R,  Duvaucellii,  Cav.),  of  a  yellowish  brown 
changed  by  ago,  and  are  evident  in  both  sexes,  color  on  the  tips  of  the  black  hairs ;  an  indis- 
Thcse  arc  the  form  and  extent  of  the  muffle,  tinct  dark  streak  on  the  back,  with  a  row  of 
and  the  metatarsal  hair-covered  glands  on  the  white  spots  on  each  side ;  hair  of  neck,  throat, 
bind  legs.  In  the  *'  Annals  and  Magazine  of  chest,  and  belly  longer,  with  scattered  grayiah 
'  Natural  History^*  (London,  vol.  ix.  1852,  p.  418)  hairs;  mnzzloand  front  of  leg  dark ;  chin  white; 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gray,  which  presents  a  good  fur  in  winter  dark  brown.  In  the  genna  ntM 
83'nopsi3  of  the  varieties  of  deer.  He  divides  (H.  Smith),  the  horns  are  on  a  moderately  long 
them  as  follows :  I.  Those  of  snowy  regions,  peduncle,  and  simply  forked  at  the  tip,  with  aa 
with  broad  muzzle  entirely  covered  with  hair,  anterior  frontal  snag  close  to  the  crown ;  the 
expanded  and  polmated  horns,  short  tai],  and  hair  is  hard,  rigid,  and  thick,  elongated  in  th« 
their  fawns  not  spotted ;  containing  (a)  the  al-  males  of  the  larger  species  into  a  kind  of  mane 
cine  deer,  with  no  basal  anterior  snag  to  the  on  the  neck;  they  have  canine  teeth.  The  black 
horns,  and  a  small  bald  muffle  between  the  nos-  samboo  deer  (R.  ArUtoteliSy  Cnv.)  is  of  a  black* 
trils,  as  in  tho  genus  alc€^  the  elk  or  moose ;  (b)  ish  brown  color,  with  the  feet,  vent,  and  fpot 
the  rangcrinc  deer,  with  a  large  basal  anterior  over  the  eye  fulvous ;  tail  brown,  with  dark 
snag,  close  to  the  crown  or  burr,  and  no  muffle,  tip ;  the  skull  is  about  17  inches  long,  with  a 
as  in  tarandus^  the  reindeer.  II.  Those  of  very  deep  triangular  suborbital  pit :  a  large  and 
temperate  and  warm  regions,  with  a  tapering  beautiful  animtu,  inhabiting  India  and  Ceylon. 
muzzle  ending  in  a  bald  muffle ;  the  fawns.  The  spotted  rusa  {B.  dimorphe^  Ilodgs.)  is  of  a 
and  iBometinies  the  adult^  spotted ;  containing  red-brown  color,  with  white  spots  on  the  back 
(c)  the  elaphine  deer,  witli  an  anterior  basal  and  sides,  neck  and  belly  blackish^  chin  m'hite; 
snag,  the  muffle  broad  and  separated  from  The  Malayan  samboo  (i?.f^utntia,  Gov.)  is  plain 
the  lip  by  a  hairy  band,  and  the  tuft  of  hair  brown,  with  a  rounded,  noccose,  black-tipped 
on  the  outside  of  tlie  hind  leg  above  tho  mid-  tail ;  this  inhabits  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  is 
die  of  the  metatarsus,  as  in  cervus^  the  stag,  tho  eland  or  elk  of  the  Dutch  sportsmen.  The 
and  dama^  the  fallow  deer;  (d)  the  rusine  deer,  Javan  rusa  (R,  hippelaphut^  Cnv.)  is  remarkable 
with  an  anterior  basal  snag,  the  muffle  very  for  its  ample  mane,  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  a 
high  and  not  separated  from  the  edge  of  the  lip,  horse,  whence  its  specific  name ;  its  oolor  is  doll 
and  the  metatarsal  tuft  as  in  the  last  division,  brown,  and  the  hair  thick,  dry,  and  frizzled;  it 
as  in  the  genera  panolia^  rucertus^  rusa,  axis,  stands  more  than  3  feet  high  at  the  shoulden; 
hyeJaphus,  and  cervulus ;  (e)  the  capreoline  it  inhabits  Java.  The  smaller  msaa  have  no 
deer,  with  no  hasal  anterior  snag,  the  first  branch  manes,  and  tho  elongated  peduncles  of  tbe 
being  at  some  distance  above  the  burr,  the  sub-  boms  are  covered  with  hair.  Among  these  are 
orbital  fossa  generally  small,  as  in  the  genera  the  smaller  rusa  (R.  Peronii^  Cut.),  brown,  paler 
caprcolm  (roebuck),  furcifer,  hlasto(xrvSy  caria^  beneath,  with  the  anal  disk  white,  hind  part  of 
ciis  (American  deer),  and  cwissus  (the  brocket),  feet  hairy,  and  horns  thick  and  heavy,  inhabit- 
The  1st  and  2d  of  these  divisions  are  confined  ing  Timor  and  the  neighboring  isfands;  the 
to  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents;  the  Philippine  rusa  {R,  PhilippinuM^  Desm.^  with 
8d  to  Europe  and  Asia,  with  tho  exception  of  brown  forehead,  end  of  nose  brownish,  fMi 
the  wapiti  of  North  America ;  the  4:th  to  the  naked  behind,  hair  rigid  and  not  waved,  re- 
warm  ro^ons  of  Asia;  the  5th  to  America,  ex-  sembling  the  muntjoc  in  its  horns,  bnt  without 
cept  the  roebuck  of  Europe,  and  the  ahu  of  the  ridge  and  the  facial  grooves  of  the  latter;  and 
central  Asia.  The  alcino  deer  will  be  describ-  the  little  rusa  {R.  Upidui,  Sundev.)  of  Java,  of  a 
cd  in  the  article  Elk,  and  tlie  elaphine  under  reddish  brown  color,  back  and  sides  varied  with 
Stag*  the  rangerine  have  been  described  under  pale,  vent  disk  white  with  black  edge  abote^ 
Cauihoi:. — Of  the  rusine  group,  or  samboos,  not  so  large  as  the  roebuck.  The  genns  «ni 
confined  to  south-eastern  Asia  and  its  islands,  (II.  Smith)  is  characterized  by  horns  similar  to 
the  1st  genus  in  order  is  panolia  (Gray),  and  the  those  of  rt/«a,  but  more  slender,  by  the  idxwnee 
species  sungnai  deer  {P,  Ehiii^  Gray) ;  in  this  of  canines  and  mane,  by  an  elongaged  tail,  and 
genus  the  round  horns  curve  backward  and  out-  by  the  smaller  size ;  the  hair  is  thick,  polished, 
Avard,  with  the  upper  part  bent  in  and  forked,  fulvous,  with  beautiful  white  spots  at  all  iea> 
rather  expanded  on  the  inner  edge ;  the  yellow-  sons ;  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears 
ish  brown  fur  rigid  and  flattened ;  a  large,  ob-  large  and  acute,  the  legs  long  and  slender;  the 
long,  and  deep  suborbital  pit,  with  tho  nai=al  suborbital  pit  is  small  but  deep.  The  spotted 
bones  short,  broad,  and  dilated  behind ;  thefron-  axis  (A.  maculata^  Gray)  has  a  black  streak  oa 
tal  snag  sometimes  has  a  tubercle  or  branch  at  the  back  e<lged  with  a  series  of  white  spots;  on 
the  base.  In  the  genus  ruccrrus  (Hodgson),  tho  tho  sides  is  an  oblique  curved  line  of  similar 
horns  arc  cylindrical,  repeatedly  forked  at  the  spots,  and  a  short  ODliqoe  white  streak  acrcMi 
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the  hannobes;  in  sizo  and  markings  it  resembles  cal,  tending  to  flatten,  strongly  bent  back  and 

the  fallow  deer,  but  its  horns  are  quite  different,  then  forward,  with  a  central  internal  snog,  the 

being  destitute  of  palmations.    This  species  is  tip  bent  forward,  and  several  lower  branches  on 

abundant  in  Bengal,  and  is  frequently  hunted ;  the  hinder  edge ;  the  hair  is  soft  and  thin,  and 

it  frequents  thick  jungles  near  water,   feeds  the  moderately  long  tail  has  long  hair  on  the 

daring  the  night,  and  is  very  timorous  except  in  under  side ;  the  ears  are  large  and  rounded ; 

the  breeding  season ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  there  is  generally  a  tuft  of  white  hair  on  the 

captivity  is  very  nice  in  tasting  its  food ;  the  hind  ]eg,  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  meta- 

beight  is  about  2i  feet  at  the  shoulders.    The  tarsus ;  the  suborbital  pit  in  the  skull  is  shol- 

fenos  hyelaphus  (Sundev.).  which  includes  the  low,  and  the  nasal  bones  broad  and  subtriangu- 
og  deer,  resembles  axis^  out  is  lower  on  the  lar  behind ;  the  hoofs  are  generally  narrow  and 
legs,  and  has  no  black  dorsal  streak,  nor  white  elongated.  The  common  American  deer  {G, 
stroak  on  the  haunches ;  the  ears  are  short  and  Virginianus,  Penn.)  has  rather  a  long  head  and 
round.  The  porcine  deer  (JJ.  porcinusy  Zim-  sharp  muzzle,  large  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  the 
merm.)  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  with  ob-  lachrymal  bags  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  skin ; 
acsore  whitish  spots,  the  front  of  face  and  legs  the  legs  arc  long  and  slender.  Tlie  color  in 
dicker,  and  white  on  the  inside  of  the  tliighs;  summer  is  bright  fulvous,  in  autumn  of  a  lead- 
it  inhabits  the  jungles  of  India,  and,  notwith-  en  hue,  and  in  winter  dark  brown,  when  it  is 
standing  its  thick  and  clumsy  appearance,  is  a  longer  haired  above ;  the  lower  parts  from  chin 
irery  active  animal ;  the  tail  is  bushy,  and  often  to  end  of  tail  are  white ;  the  sexes  are  very  much 
carried  erect.  The  genus  certulus  (Blaiu v.),  the  alike.  The  young,  till  about  the  ij^Q  of  4  months, 
last  of  the  msine  division,  inhabiting  eastern  are  bright  reddish  brown,  with  irregular  Ion- 
Asia,  wfll  be  described  in  the  article  Muntjac. —  gitudinol  white  spots ;  after  this  age  they  re- 
Of  the  capreoline  deer,  the  genus  capreolus  (H.  semble  the  old  ones.  The  length  of  this  species 
Smith),  containing  the  European  roebuck  and  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  is  about  5  feet  4  inches, 
the  Siberian  ahn,  will  be  described  in  the  article  and  the  length  of  tail,  including  the  hair,  13 
BoEBUCK.  The  genus  furci/er  (Wagner  and  inches,  the  bonce  being  only  6  inches ;  the  ear  is 
Bnndev.)  has  the  horns  erect,  forked,  without  6i  inches  high.  From  the  observations  of  Dr^ 
any  basal  snag,  acute  narrow  ears,  and  a  short  Bachman,  as  given  in  the  *^  Quadrupeds  of 
tail;  the  hair  is  thick,  brittle,  and  waved;  there  North  America"  (vol.  iii.  p.  168),  it  appears 
is  a  ^stinct  pencil  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  that  in  the  one-year-old  male  the  horns  had  each 
hock,  bnt  none  on  the  outer  side  of  the  metatar-  a  rudimentary  prong  about  |  of  on  inch  long, 
SOS  (in  which  it  differs  from  capreolus).  The  and  another  scarcely  visible ;  when  2  years  old, 
taroga  (F.  AntUiensis,  D'Orbigny)  is  of  a  yel-  2  prongs,  from  4  to  6  inches  long ;  when  3  years 
lowish  gray  color,  with  the  edge  of  the  muffle  old,  8  prongs,  the  longest  8  inches,  with  brow 
and  throat  white ;  face  with  a  brown  streak,  antlers ;  when  4  years  old,  the  brow  antlers 
and  a  band  between  the  eves ;  hoofs  broad ;  it  longer  and  curved,  and  larger  in  diameter ; 
inhabits  the  moimtuns  of  l3olivia,  and  the  east  during  the  next  2  years,  the  animal  seemed  to 
coast  of  South  America.  The  gemul  (F,  huamel,  lose  its  vigor,  and  the  horns  diminished  in  size ; 
H.  Smith)  is  darker  colored,  with  the  inside  of  perhaps  in  the  wild  state  the  horns  would 
the  ears  white ;  this  species,  considerably  larger  nave  been  somewhat  larger.  As  a  general  rule, 
than  the  roebuck,  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  horns  become  annually  longer  and  more 
eastern  South  America  and  Patagonia.  The  branched,  until  the  animal  arrives  at  maturity, 
gewoBbkutoeertts  (W&gn,  and  Sundev.)  has  horns  when  they  begin  to  decline;  when  the  opera- 
straight,  erect,  d-branchcd,  without  basal  snog ;  tion  of  castration  is  performed  while  the  horns 
a  very  short  tail  and  large  ears;  hair  very  thin  are  fully  grown,  they  are  said  to  continue  for 
and  soft^  the  tuft  on  legs  as  in  furci/er.  The  years,  and  after  they  have  dropped  there  is 
goaznpnco  deer  (B.  paludosus^  Desm.)  is  nearly  no  subsequent  growth.  This  graceful  animal 
as  large  as  the  stag ;  the  general  color  is  fulvous,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  wild  game  of  North 
but  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  limbs  and  the  America ;  its  flesh  forms  a  palatable  and  easily 
lower  parts  of  the  breast  are  white ;  the  face  digestible  article  of  food ;  its  skin  is  made  into 
marks  and  feet  are  blackish,  and  the  under  sur-  various  articles  of  clothing  both  for  civilized  man 
fftce  of  the  tail  white ;  it  inhabits  Brazil  and  and  the  savage ;  its  horns  are  useful  for  handles 
Pluragoay.  The  guazuti  deer  {B,  campeatrU^  of  different  kinds  of  cutlery ;  its  very  sinews 
licht)  is  much  smaller  than  the  last,  standing  form  the  bow-strings  and  snow-shoo  netting 
about  2\  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  horns  of  the  North  American  Indian.  Though  very 
are  more  slender,  and  about  a  foot  long,  gen-  timid,  it  hngers  around  its  old  haunts  when  in- 
•rally  with  2  snags ;  the  color  is  fulvous  brown ;  vaded  by  man  and  persecuted  by  the  hunter  ; 
the  hidrs  of  the  nape  and  back  reversed ;  during  the  day,  it  retires  to  thickets  and 
the  hoofs  are  narrow.  This  beautiful  animal  swamps,  coming  out  to  feed  and  drink  by  night; 
Inhabits  the  open  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  is  in  hot  weather,  it  is  fond  of  immersing  itself 
fo  swift  of  foot  that,  according  to  Azara,  a  deeply  in  ponds  and  streams.  The  food  of  the 
lione  cannot  overtake  it ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  deer  in  winter  consists  of  buds  of  the  wild  rose, 
li  delicate,  bnt  that  of  the  adult  strongly  fla-  hawthorn,  brambles,  and  various  berries  and 
irored^-— The  genns  carictcus  (Gray),  which  con-  leaves,  and  in  spring  and  summer  of  the  tender- 
Wns  our  common  deer,  has  the  horns  cylindri-  est  grasses ;  it  not  nnfrcqnently  visits  the  fields 
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of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  cow  peas ;  berries,  Canada  and  the  British  provinoeB,  in  Texas  and 
nuts,  acorns,  and  persimmons  are  also  favorite  in  Mexico ;  in  California  this  is  replaced  by  the 
articles  of  food.  They  are  in  fine  order  from  An-  black-tailed  species.  Those  fonnd  in  the  moon- 
gust  to  November,  when  in  the  southern  states  tains  are  larger  and  shorter  legged  than  lliote  of 
the  rutting  season  begins ;  during  this  period,  the  swamps  of  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  se*- 
which  lasts  about  2  months,  the  neck  of  the  board.  It  is  generally  believed  tliat  the  (7.  Jfev- 
male  increases  in  size ;  the  males  meeting,  tre-  icanus  (Licht.)f  C,  rumoralis  (11.  6mith),  and  €• 
mendous  battles  ensue,  resulting  often  in  the  ^ymnofi9(Wiegm.)f  all  from  Mexico,  are  only  ra- 
death  of  one  or  both  of  the  combatants ;  about  rieties  of  the  common  Virginian  deer.  A  dif* 
January  the  horns  are  dropped,  and  they  as-  ferent  species,  however,  is  the  black-tailed  or 
sociate  peaceably  together,  as  if  conscious  of  Califomian  deer  {C.  RichardMnii^  And.  and 
their  weak  and  defenceless  condition ;  in  about  3  Bach. ;  C.  ColumbianvB^  Rich.).  The  male  is  a 
weeks  after  the  shedding  of  the  horns,  the  swell-  little  larger  than  the  common  deer,  bnt  shorter 
ings  of  the  new  ones  begin  to  appear,  soft,  ten-  and  stouter  in  form ;  the  horns  are  twice  forked, 
der,  vascular,  rapidly  growing,  accompanied  by  the  first  fork  being  10  inches  from  the  base,  tho 
considerable  heat,  and  covered  by  a  soft  downy  antlers  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Europeia 
skin  called  the  velvet ;  when  these  are  fully  stag ;  the  ears  are  of  moderate  size,  the  Mid 
grown,  in  July  or  August,  this  dry  covering  is  shorter  and  the  nose  broader  than  in  the  flnt 
rubbed  off  against  the  trees,  and  the  horns  be-  species ;  the  hoofs  are  narrow  and  pointed ;  the 
come  solid  and  smooth.  The  females  are  fattest  lachrymal  openings  large,  and  close  under  the 
from  November  to  January,  gradually  getting  eye ;  the  tail  short  and  bushy.  The  general  col- 
thinner  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  and  grow-  or  is  reddish  brown  above  and  white  beneath, 
ing  quite  lean  while  suckling  the  young.  The  with  no  light  patch  on  the  buttocks ;  the  chest 
young  are  born  in  April,  May,  or  June,  accord-  blackbh  brown,  which  encircles  the  shoulder 
ing  to  latitude ;  Audubon  says  that  in  Florida  like  a  collar ;  a  dark  line  from  under  chest  to 
and  Alabama  most  of  the  £awns  are  brought  middle  of  belly ;  the  tail  dark  brown,  becoming 
forth  in  November.  The  young  are  carefully  black  at  the  top,  and  white  below.  The  lengtfi 
concealed,  and  are  visited  by  day  only  occa-  to  root  of  tail  is  5i  feet,  tail  9  inches ;  height  it 
sionally,  as  at  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  they  shoulders  2i  feet ;  width  of  horns  between  sn- 
are easily  domesticated,'  but  ore  troublesome  perior  prongs  1|  feet.  First  noticed  by  Lewis 
pets.  The  hind  does  not  produce  young  until  she  and  Clark  near  the  Columbia  nver,  it  has  be- 
is  2  years  old,  and  the  number  of  fawns  varies  come  recently  well  known  to  the  Califondaa' 
from  1  to  3  at  a  birth ;  she  is  much  attached  to  miners ;  it  seems  to  replace  the  common  deer  to 
her  young,  and  the  imitation  of  their  cry  is  often  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  flesh  is 
practised  by  the  Indians  to  bring  the  mother  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  Less  gracefol  thsn 
within  reach  of  their  weapons.  Deer  are  gre-  the  common  deer,  and  more  bounding  in  its 
garious,  being  found  in  herds  of  several  bun-  movements,  it  is  said  to  be  very  swift;  it  slso 
dreds,  the  sexes  separate  except  during  the  breeds  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  fonnd  from 
rutting  season ;  their  sense  of  smell  and  hear-  California  to  the  Russian  possessions.  The  Go- 
ing are  very  acute,  as  every  hunter  knows ;  the  lumbian  black-tailed  deer  (C  LewUii,  Peak)  may 
sense  of  sight  is  not  so  acute,  and  the  voice  is  be  merely  a  variety,  according  to  season  or  \i- 
quite  imperfect  Preferring  to  roam  at  night  cality,  of  the  last  named;  bnt  Andnbon  and 
in  search  of  food,  it  frequents  the  banks  of  wa-  Bachman  think  it  will  prove  different  The 
ter  courses  and  the  salt  licks,  where  great  num-  long-tailed  deer  {C,  leu^urtu^  Douglass)  is  smaO- 
bers  are  destroyed.  In  walking,  the  deer  carries  er  than  the  Virginian,  with  the  head  and  back 
the  head  low,  the  largest  onimid  usually  leading  fawn-colored,  mixed  with  black  ;  sides  and 
the  herd,  which  advances  in  single  file ;  when  cheeks  paler  ;  white  beneath ;  tail  brovoiih 
alarmed,  it  gives  2  or  8  high  and  exceedingly  vellow  above,  reddish  near  tip,  and  cream- whita 
graceful  springs,  and,  if  it  sees  any  danger,  below.  The  form  is  elegant,  lachrymal  (»emnc 
rushes  off  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  run-  small,  limbs  slender,  hoo&  sharp-pointed,  and 
ning  low,  with  the  head  in  a  line  with  the  body,  tail  long ;  the  ^r  dense,  coarse,  and  k»%  widi 
Deer  take  to  water  readily,  and  swim  with  a  tuft  on  the  belly  between  the  thigha.  Tho 
their  bodies  deeply  submerged,  and  so  rapidly  length  is  only  4  to  5  feet  to  root  of  tul ;  tafllt 
that  nothing  but  an  Indian  canoe  can  easily  inches.  In  appearance  and  manner  of  jnnapiiig 
overtake  them.  The  deer  has  been  hunted  by  it  resembles  the  roebuck ;  the  flesh  is  excedeoL 
the  Indians  for  ages  with  the  bow  and  arrow ;  According  to  Richardson,  this  species  is  not 
the  white  man  hunts  it  with  the  rifle  in  the  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  monntains 
rocky  districts,  chases  it  with  hounds  in  the  beyond  lat.  64^,  nor  to  the  eastward  of  loa^ 
open  country  of  tho  South,  or  kills  it  when  daz-  105°;  Douglass  says  that  it  is  the  most  eom- 
zlcd  by  a  bright  light  in  the  woods.  The  deer  mon  deer  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Colombia 
are  growing  scarce  in  all  but  the  unsettled  parts  river ;  it  is  also  met  with  on  the  upper  lCs> 
and  inacessible  swamps  and  thickets  of  the  souri  and  Platte  rivers,  and  in  Wasliington  tcr- 
United  States,  and  will  soon  become  extinct  ritory.  The  mule  deer  (C.  maerotisy  Say.)  is 
unless  stringent  laws  are  made  and  enforced  intermediate  in  size  between  the  wapiti  and  the 
against  killing  them  out  of  season ;  they  are  common  deer,  and  is  a  noble-looking  animal, 
found,  however,  in  every  state  of  the  union,  in  the  only  drawback  being  its  long  ears ;  the 
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liOfns  aro  twice  forked ;  the  lachrymal  aperture  the  length  of  the  head,  with  2  lines  of  hairs. 

is  long,  the  hair  coarse  and  crimped,  the  hoofs  All  these  species  inhabit  Brazil  and  the  eastern 

short  and  wide,  and  the  tail  almost  without  coast.    On  the  western  coast  is  another  species, 

hair  beneath.    The  general  color  of  the  hair  thevenadadeer((7.^z/^i^Mol.),  with  ears  thick* 

above  is  brownish  gray,  shading  into  fulvous,  ly  covered  with  hair,  a  deep  suborbital  pit,  and 

the  chin  without  any  dark  markings ;  the  fore-  large  molars ;  the  fur  is  rufous,  blackish  m  ifront 

bead  dark  brown,  and  the  dorsal  line  nearly  and  behind ;  the  ears  and  tail  are  very  short.   It 

black;  below  grayish  white ;  a  yellowish  white  inhabits  Chili. 

apot  on  the  buttocks ;  tail  pale  ferruginous,  with  DEER  GRASS  (rhexia  Virginka^  Linn.),  the 

a  bUck  tuft  at  the  end ;  the  glandular  openings  New  England  representative  of  the  Asiatic  fami- 

on  the  aides  of  the  hind  legs  are  very  long.    In  ly  of  plants  called  melastomaceof^  of  which  only 

the  female,  the  form  and  length  of  the  ears  re-  8  species  ore  found  in  the  United  States.    The 

•emble  so  mnch  those  of  the  mule  that  the  or-  flowers,  in  common  with  those  of  the  family, 

igin  and  appropriateness  of  the  common  name  are  conspicuous  and  showy,  with  bright  rosy 

are  vtf  y  evident.    The  length  of  a  female  meas-  purple  petals,  and  render  the  meadows  unusually 

vred  Dy  Aadabon  and  Bachman  was  4f  feet  to  gay  when  enamelled  with  patches  of  this  lovely 

^  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  to  end  of  hair  plant,  entitling  it  to  the  common  name  of  the 

10  inches ;  the  height  at  the  shoulders  8^  feet,  meadow  beauty. 

at  ramp  8^  feet ;  length  of  ears  7  inches ;  the  DEFFAND,  Makie  (de  VicnY-CnAMROND), 
wei^t  182  lbs.  The  male  would  be  considera-  marquise  du,  an  accomplished  French  woman, 
Uy  larger  than  this.  Their  habits  are  more  bom  in  1697,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  24, 1780.  She 
like  those  of  the  stag  than  of  the  common  deer ;  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was  educated  in  a  con- 
Ifaey  fly  far  f^om  the  settlements,  and  when  vent,  but  at  an  early  age  astonished  her  parents 
itarted,  run  a  mile  or  two  before  stopping.  The  by  her  sceptical  opinions  on  religious  subjects. 
ftoiale  brings  forth  one  or  two  young  in  the  At  20  years  of  age  she  was  married  to  the  mar- 
moQth  of  June.  This  species  ranges  idong  the  quis  du  Deifand,  from  whom  her  indiscretions 
eMtem  aides  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  54°  soon  caused  her  to  be  separated,  after  which 
XT.  to  north-western  Texas ;  it  is  found  on  the  she  launched  into  a  career  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
qpper  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers  and  in  Oregon,  tion,  and  fur  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
not  extending  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  very  likely  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  the  regent 
that  other  species  of  this  genus  will  be  found  in  and  of  Louis  XV.  Although  incapable,  from  a 
Central  America  by  the  various  exploring  and  natural  selfishness  and  want  of  sympathy,  of 
hunting  expeditions  constantly  fitted  out  by  in-  entertaining  the  passion  of  love,  she  knew  how 
^▼idaalB  and  the  government. — In  the  genus  to  inspire  it  in  others;  and  over  the  greater 
eoamtu  (Gray ;  suhulo^  U.  Smith),  the  horns  are  part  of  her  numerous  lovers,  among  whom,  it  is 
nmple,  straight,  and  round,  like  those  of  a  deer  said,  was  the  regent  himself,  her  influence  re- 
ef tne  first  year,  and  inclining  backward ;  the  mained  unimpaired  until  their  dotage.  Uer 
ears  are  short,  brood,  and  almost  naked;  tail  conversational  powers  and  clear,  cool  judgment 
•hort ;  &ce  rather  convex ;  the  fur  short,  elon-  caused  her  to  be  courted  by  the  most  eminent 
gated  into  a  tuft  on  the  forehead ;  legs  with-  men  of  the  time,  and  when  in  her  56th  year 
oat  any  external  metatarsal  tuft,  but  with  a  she  became  totally  blind,  her  saloons  in  the 
paudl  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  hocks ;  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph's  were  the  favorite  re- 
soborbital  pit  is  small  and  shallow.  Thid  genus,  sort  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  President  H6- 
whidi  includes  the  brockets,  is  confined  to  trop-  naidt,  David  Ilume,  D'Alembert,  and  many 
ioal  Soath  America;  they  are  of  small  size,  liv-  others.  At  this  period  of  her  life  she  became 
ing  in  woods  and  jungles.  The  pita  brocket  ((7.  acquainted  with  Ilorace  Walpole,  between 
n^W,  F.  Cuv.)  is  of  a  shining  red  color,  with  whom  and  herself  a  correspondence  was  for 
the  crown  and  neck  gray ;  the  young  are  spotted  many  years  carried  on.  As  she  grew  old  her 
wUh  white,  and  the  females  are  of  a  lighter  red,  selfish  traits  developed  more  disagreeably,  and 
with  more  gray.  They  inhabit  the  low,  moist  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  she  treated 
woods,  and  are  polygamous,  there  being  about  10  her  companion  and  reader.  Mademoiselle  de 
ftmales  in  company  with  one  male ;  they  are  very  Lespinasse,  alienated  many  of  her  friends.  Her 
fleet  for  a  short  distance,  but  are  soon  tired  out.  latter  years  were  marked  by  pee^ishness  and 
The  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  2  feet.  The  ennui^  and  slie  died  unhappy  after  several  un- 
qiara  brocket  (jG.  nemorivagus^  F.  Cuv.)  is  about  availing  efforts  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  life 
S6  inches  long,  and  resembles  a  sheep  more  than  of  a  devotee.  Uer  epistolary  writings  comprise 
a  deer.  The  lower  parts  of  the  head  and  lips  are  her  correspondence  with  Henault,  Montesquieu, 
whitish;  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs,  and  from  the  D^AIembert,  and  the  duchess  of  Maine,  and 
lower  breaat  to  the  buttocks,  pale  cinnamon -col-  with  Horace  Walpole,  the  latter  being  com- 
ored;  the  neck  and  rest  of  the  body  grayish  piled  from  the  original  letters  deposited  at 
l»own.  The  eyebrowed  brocket  {C,  supercili-  Strawberry  Hill.  Her  style  is  a  model  of  ele- 
mriij  Gray)  diflTers  from  the  pita  in  the  deeply  gance. 

arched  muffle  and  the  white  stripe  over  the  DEFIANCE,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering 

eyea.     The   large-eared  brocket  {Q.  auritus,  on  Ind. ;  area,  414  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,966. 

Gray)  resembles  the  Asiatic  muntjac  in  color,  The  St.  Joseph^s  and  Maumee  are  the  principal 

and  the  ears  are  large,  broad,  more  than  half  rivers.    The  soxfaoe  is  level,  the  soil  good,  and 
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timber  vcrj  Abundant.    In  1850  the  productions  James  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  hail- 
were  90,691  busljols  of  corn,  47,806  of  wheat,  ed  the  revolution  of  1688  as  the  salvation  of 
26,471  of  oat^,  2,372  tons  of  hay,  and  19,241  Protestantism,  was  one  of  the  superblv  inountcd 
bushels  of  potatoes.    TIjero  were  6  churches,  2  escort  of  volunteers  who  attended  M^illiam  and 
newspaper  otllces,  and   1.220  pupils  attending  Mary  from  Whitehall  to  the  mansion  hou^ 
public  schools. — TIio  capital.  Defiance,  a  flour-  Oct  29,  1689,  and  in  1692  was  declared  bank- 
ishing  village  and  towihship,  pop.  in  1853,  about  rupt  and  was  obliged  to  abscond,  but  succeedird 
1,000,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  junction  of  in  making  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  the j 
Auglaize  and  Maumee  rivers,  and  at  high  wa-  accepting  his  personal  bonds,  which  by  nnwea- 
ter  is  accessible  by  steamboat    A  fort^  called  ried  diligence  ho  pnnctnally  paid.     Snbscqnent- 
by  the  same  name  as  the  town,  was  built  here  ly  he  discharged  his  full  liabilities  to  such  of  his 
by  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794.    The  place  was  then  creditors  as  had  themselves  fallen  into  distresA. 
occupied  by  a  large  tribe  of  Indians,  who  owned  In  1694  his  friends  arranged  a  mercantile  enter- 
ezteusive  corn  lields  and  orchards.  prise  for  him  at  Cadiz,  but  he  declined  it,  *'  Provi- 
DEFLAGKATIOX  (Lat.  ihfagro^  to  burn),  dence,"  as  he  remarks,  "which  had  other  work 
the  sudden  combustion  which  takes  place  when  for  him  to  do,  having  placed  a  secret  aversion  in 
an  inflammable  substance,  like  sulphur  T)r  char-  his  mind  to  quitting  England.^   In  the  next  year 
coal,  is  mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  he  was  appointed  without  solicitation  accoont- 
and  j)rojected  into  a  red-hot  crucible.    The  in-  ant  to  tlie  commissioners  of  the  class  duties,  in 
stautaneous  decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  tlio  which  service  he  continued  till  the  sappressim 
uniting  of  its  oxygen  with  the  combustible  of  the  tax  in  1699.   The  many  inventioDs  of  that 
body,  give  rise  to  the  explosion  which  is  called  period  and  his  own  numerous  schemes  snggest- 
deflagration.  ed  to  him  the  *^  Essay  on  Projects*'  (1697),  the 
DEFLECTION".    See  Diffraction.  perusal  of  which  quickened  the  mental  energies 
DEFOE,  Daniel,  an  English  novelist  and  po-  of  Franklin. and  which  has  been  said  to  contain 
litical  writ<)r,  born  in  London  in  1661,  died  in  the  the  ideas  or  the  French  revolution  without  its 
same  city,  April  24,  1731.    The  son  of  James  follies.      lie  published  a  variety  of  political 
Foe,  a  butcher  and  dissenter  of  the  parish  of  St.  pamphlets  during  several  years,  tlie  most  sue- 
Giles,  Cripplogate,  ho  was  admitted  by  right  cessful  of  which  was  the  "True-bom  Eoglisb- 
of  his  birth  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  1688,  man^'  (1699),  a  poetical  satire  commencing  with 
under  the  name  of  Daniel  Foe,  but  afterward  the  well-known  couplet : 
assumed  the  preflx  Do,  as  one  of  his  enemies  Wborovcr  Gmi  erccte  a  houM  of  pnyer, 
asserted,  to  escape  the  reputation  of  an  English                T^«  ^e^"  •»*»J»  b»*W»  a  cii«p«l  there. 
origin,    lie  was  educated  at  a  disf^enting  acad-  It  was  designed  to  vindicate  King  William  from 
emy  at  Newington  Circen,  near  Ix^ndon ;  was  the  odium  of  foreign  birth,  had  an  almoat  im- 
strongly  impressed  both  by  his  parents  and  cxamplcd  sale,  and   obtained  for  the  anthor 
teachers  with  religious  sentiments  and  princi-  direct  personal  intercourse  with  the  king.    In 
pies;  and,  after  leaving  the  academy  in  1680,  1701,  when  the  bearers  of  tlie  famons  Kentish 
was  nominated  a  IVesbyteriau  minister.    It  was  petition  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  bonse 
his  disaster,  however,  as  he  expresses  it,  *'  flrst  of  commons,  Defoe  composed  and  presented  a 
to  be  set  apart  for,  mid  tlien  to  bo  set  apart  threatening    remonstrance,  signed   ^  Legion," 
from,  that  sacred  empL^v  ;*'  and  he  beciune  in-  claiming  to  bo  sent  by  200,000  EnglishnMB, 
terested  in  politics  more  than  divinity.  There  is  which  *  produced  immense  commotion,  deter- 
attributed  to  him  a  pamphlet  published  in  1682,  ring  for  a  time  several  of  tlie  members  firom 
entitled   *'  Si)eculum  Crape-Go wnorum ;   or,  a  attending  the  house.    Two  other  tracts  qiecd- 
Looking-CJ lass  for  the  Young  Academics,"  which  ily  followwl,  in  one  of  which  he  muntained 
was  a  himpoon  on  jirevalent  high-church  no-  tlio  original  rights  of  tlie  collective  body  of 
tions,  and  an  answer  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange^s  the  people,  and  in  the  other  declared  the  rea- 
^Hiiiide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy."     In   1683,  sous  against  a  war  with  France.     The  Utter 
while  war  existed  between  the'Austrlans  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  in  the  langua^ 
Ottomans,  he  issued  his  ^' Treatise  against  the  and    though  it  was  adverse  to  the  fitvonte 
Turks,"   combating   tlio  general  sentiment  in  policy  of  William,  it  did  not  excite  his  diq>]ea- 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  arguing  that  it  was  sure  ;   he  was  tiU  his  death  the  patron  and 
^*  better  that  the    p«)pish    house  of  Austria  friend  of  Defoe,  who  vindicated  hia  character 
should  ruin  the  Protestants  in  Hungary,  than  and  memory  as  well  as  many  of  his  measoreai 
that  the  intidcl  house  of  Ottoman  should  ruin  In  1702  he  published  the  ''Shortest  Way  with 
both  Protestants  and  Papists."      In  16S5  his  Dissenters,"  in  which,  with  exquisite  irony,  he 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  sucoossiou  led  him  to  assumed  the  tone  of  a  high  churchman,  and 
join  the  standard  of   the  unfortunate   duko  gravely  proposed  to  establish  the  church  and  rid 
of  Monmouth  ;  but  unlike  many  of  his  asso-  the  land  of  dissenters  by  hanging  their  minis- 
ciates,  he  escaped  both  the  hazards  of  the  iield  ters  and  banishing  their  people.  Ilis  satires  bad 
and  the  sanguinary  campaign  of  Judge  JetlVcys,  already  mortified  and  offended  many  of  the 
which  succeeded  the  suppression  of  the  rebel-  tory  leaders,  through  whose  influence  his  pam- 
lion.    lie  repaired  to  London,  engaged  in  trade  jddet  was  now  voted  a  libel  on  tlie  honse  of 
as  a  hose  factor  iu  Cornhill,  published  in  1687  commons  and  was  ordered  to  be  homed  by  the 
a  tract  assailing  the  proclamation  of  King  common  hangman.    The  proclamation  nsoed 
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for  his  arrest  fnrDishes  onr  best  knowledge  of  wished  had  been  longer,  and  which  bj  nniversal 

his  personal  appearance,  describing  him  as  **  a  admission  is  as  moral  as  it  is  charming.    The 

middle-sized,  spare  man,  abont  40  years  old,  of  prototype  of  Crusoe  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 

a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown  colored  brief  narrative  of  whose  adventures  on  the 

hair,  bnt  wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  sharp  desert  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez  had  been  pnblish- 

chin,   gray  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  ed  in  1712;  and  the  hint  thus  given,  according 

month."    He  was  at  this  time  owner  of  some  with  the  injured  feelings  and  lonely  contempla- 

brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  fort,  from  tions  of  the  unprosporons  man  of  genius,  was 

which  he  absconded ;  bnt  he  gave  himself  up  elaborated  by  him  into  a  complete  and  deliglit- 

when  a  prosecution  was  begun  against  his  pub-  ful  romance.    It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 

lisher,  and  waa  condemned  to  be  fined,  pilloried,  remarkably  ingenious  fictions,  as  the  "  Life  and 

and  imprisoned.    He  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pil-  Piracies   of  Captain  Singleton "    (1720),   the 

lory,  pronouncing  it  "  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders  " 

A Werogifphic state mncWno,  (1721),  the   "Dfe  of  Colonel  Jack"  and  the 

Condemned  to  paniahikncy  in;  "Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665"  (1722),  the 

and  daring  his  2  years'  imprisonment  at  New-  "  Adventures  of  Koxana  "  (1724),  a  "  New  Voy- 

gate  began  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  ^*-  Re-  age  round  the  World,  by  a  Course  never  sailed 

▼lew,"  published  twice  a  week,  which  was  con-  before  "  (1725),  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier," 

tinned  till  1713,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  those  tho  "  Political  History  of  the  Devil,"  and  several 

popular  miscellanies  which  were  soon  made  at-  others.    He  also  wrote  important  economic  and 

trMtive  by  the  wit  and  taste  of  Addison  and  commercial  treatises,  entitled  an  "  Essay  on  the 

Steele.    His  enfrandiisement  was  due  to  tho  so-  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,"  a  "  Plan  of 

lidtation  of  Harley,  afterward  earl  of  Orford.  the  English  Commerce,"  and  "  Giving  Alms  no 

Thoogh  occasionally  employed  in  the  service  of  Charity."    Of  liis  later  novels  Charles  Lamb 

the  qaeen,  and  once  upon  a  secret  mission  in  a  said :  ^*  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  peo- 

ibreign  country,  he  continued  his  literary  labors,  plo  hang  delighted  over  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 

ind  published  in  1705  the  "  Consolidator,"  or  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the 

memoirs  of  transactions  in  tho  moon,  in  which  world  lasts,  how  few  comparatively  will  bear 

be  developed  a  lunar  language,  and  made  the  to  bo  told  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  nar- 

lunar  politicians  discuss  tho  wars  of  Charles  ratives  by  the  same  writer,  four  of  them  at  least 

XEL  of  Sweden;  in  1706,  the  satire  of  Jure  of  no  inferior  interest :  Roxana,  Singleton,  Moll 

DwinOy  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Flanders,  Colonel  Jack,  are  all  genuine  ofispring 

passive  obedience  and  divine  right ;  and  also  of  the  same  father.    They  are,  in  their  way,  as 

■everal  excellent  treatises  relating  to  the  union  full  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as 

with  Scotland,  which  he  was  efficient  in  pro-  romantic."    The  most  prominent  characteristic 

moting,  being  sent  by  the  cabinet  of  Queen  of  his    fictions  is  tho  distinctness  of  reality 

Anne  on  a  special  important  mission  to  £din-  which  ho  gives  to  them  by  the  elaborate  and 

bnrgfa ;  in  1709,  a  ^*  History  of  the  Union,"  precise  statement  of  details.    It  is  this  quality 

which  is  the  most  authentic  on  tho  subject ;  and .  which  made  Dr.  Johnson  esteem  the  account  of 

from  1711  to  1713,  a  series  of  pamphlets  against  Captain  George  Carleton  a  record  of  facts,  Lord 

tiie  innnoations  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  schemes  Chatham  quote  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier"  as  a 

of  tlie  pretender.    The  irony  of  some  of  these  genuine  piece  of  biography.  Dr.  Mead  regard  his 

was  misapprehended,  and  he  was  again  fined  narrative  of  tho  plague  in  London  as  tho  result 

and  for  a  short  time  committed  to  Newgate,  July  of  personal  observation,  and  which  surprised 

S9, 1712,  where  he  finished  his  "Review,"  which  the  mass  of  readers  into  giving  credence  to  the 

thns  had  both  its  beginning  and  end  in  prison,  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  at  Canterbury,  "  Sept.  8, 

After  the  death  of  tho  queen,  his  enemies  as-  1705."  Ills  style  is  distinguished  by  a  simplicity 

■ailed  him  from  every  quarter,  so  overwhelm-  andhomeliness  which  ho  may  have  learned  from 

ing  him  with  the  "  rage  of  men,"  that  in  1715  reading  Bunyan.    Aftor  an  indefatigable  and 

he  published  a  generad  defence  of  liis  conduct  checkered  life,  Defoe  died  in  the  parish  of  his 

under  the  title  of  an  **  Appeal  to  Honor  and  birth,  insolvent,  and  tho  author  of  210  books 

Justice."    He  had  hardly  finished  this  when  and  pamphlets.    He  thus  summed  up  the  scenes 

he  was  stmck  with  apoplexy,  the  result  of  of  his  career  in  a  distich  : 

anxiety  and  despondence,  and  after  languishing  y©  man  has  tasted  different  fortunes  more ; 

fuf   6   weeks  recovered.      He  now  determined  -A-nd  thirteen  times  l  have  boon  rich  and  poor. 

to  abandon  political  satire,  and  write  works  Headds:  ^^Intheschoolofalfiictionlhaveleam- 
ftr  the  promotion  of  religion  and  virtue,  ed  more  philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and 
Bnoh  were  his  "  Family  Instructor  "  (1716)  and  more  divinity  than  from  the  pulpit ;  . .  .  .  and  in 
**  Religions  Courtship  "  (1722).  In  1719  ap-  less  than  half  a  year  have  tasted  tho  difference 
peared  the  "Life  and  surprising  Adventures  of  between  the  closet  of  a  king  and  tho  dungeon 
Bobinson  Crusoe,"  the  most  poi)ular  of  novels,  of  Newgate.  I  have  sufl'ered  deeply  for  cleaving 
which  has  uniformly  been  a  favorite  of  tho  to  principles."  Though  remembered  chielly  tis  a 
young  and  old,  learned  and  iinlearned,  which  novelist,  he  was  during  80  years  a  leader  in  tho 
was  to  constitute  the  library  of  Rousseau's  fierce  partisan  strife  by  which,  under  William 
Emile,  or  perfectly  educated  young  man,  which  of  Orange,  constitutional  liberty  was  realized  in 
one  of  the  three  books  that  Dr.  Johnson  England,  and  has  been  pronounced  '^the  most 
VOL.  VI. — 22 
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thorough  Englishman  and  writer  of  his  day,  a  the  library  with  French  books  on  Bcientifio 

model  of  integrity,  and  as  consistent,  sincere,  and  subjects ;  another  part  was  given  to  the  city  of 

brave  as  he  was  gifted  J^  The  best  editions  of  his  Boston,  the  income  to  be  expended  in  purcbaf- 

works,  though  incomplete,  are  that  of  London  (3  ing  books  of  amusement  for  ilie  use  of  the  cbil- 

vols.  1840-'48),  with  a  memoir  by  William  Uaz-  dren  of  the  public  schools ;  the  rest  was  divided 

litt,  and  that  of  Oxford  (20  vols.,  1840-^41),  with  among  8  charitable  institutions, 
memoirs  and  notes  by  SirWalter  Scott  and  others.        DEGREE,  in  algebra,  the  number  ezpress- 

DEFR£MERY,  Cuarles,  a  French  oriental-  ing  the  greatest  number  of  times  which  an  un- 

ist,  born  at  Cambrai,  Dec.  8, 1822,  devoted  him-  known  quantity  enters  any  term  as  a  factor, 

self  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Ian-  Tlmsj  if  x  be  an  unknown  Quantity,  4j:*-|-7jr*=8, 

guages,  and  in  1843  became  a  member  of  the  is  an  equation  of  the  third  aegree.  The  unknown 

Asiatic  society  in  Paris.    He  is  the  author  of  quantity  may,  in  general,  have  as  many  differ- 

sevcral  translations  from  oriental  languages,  ent  values  as  there  are  units  in  the  degree  of 

among  others  of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  pub-  the  equation. — A  degree  in  tri^nometrr  signifies 

lishcd  with  annotations  (1848-^51,  2  vols.  8vo ;  ^e^part  of  a  right  an^e,  and  is  indicated  by  a  small 

reprinted,  with  the  original  Arabic,  1858-66,  8  circle  near  the  top  of  the  figure ;  thus,  30°  ng- 

vols.  8vo.),  and  of  many  other  translations  from  nifies  the  i  part  of  a  right  angle.    Each  degree 

the  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  is  one  of  the  con-  may  be  divided  into  60  minutes,  each  minute 

tributors  to  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  Paris,  into  60  seconds;  thus,  31°  12'  15"  is  read  31 

Tiie  first  part  of  a  series  of  original  articles  writ-  degrees,  12  minutes,  15  seconds.   In  the  French 

ten  by  him  for  that  periodical  was  published  decimal  system  the  right  angle  was  divided 

in  1856,  under  the  title  of  Memoirea  cThutoire  into  100°,  each  degree  into  1^  minutes,  kc ; 

orientale.  but  tliat  method  never  came  into  general  use. 

DEFTER-DAR  (a  Persian  word  signifying  — ^A  Degree  of  Latttude  is  the  distance  N.  or 
literally  book-keeper),  the  title  in  Persia  and  S.  between  2  places  on  the  same  meridian  at 
Turkey  of  the  finance  minister.  In  the  Ottoman  which  plumb  hues  would  make  an  angle  of  one 
empire,  ho  sits  in  the  divan,  disposes  of  all  the  degree  with  each  other.  Owing  to  the  flatten- 
public  money,  and  publishes  firmans  in  his  own  ing  of  the  earth  toward  the  poles,  this  distance 
name  without  referring  to  the  grand  vizier,  increases  in  length  as  the  observer  goes  N.  or 
The  defUr-dar  capoussy^  or  department  of  the  S. ;  being  about  2,740  feet  more  at  latitude  W 
ministry  of  finance,  has  38  bureaus,  8  of  which  thau  at  the  equator.  Many  careful  measure- 
are  designed  only  for  the  registry  of  pious  ments  of  a  degree  have  been  made,  by  varioas 
foundations  in  favor  of  hospitals,  mosques,  and  European  governments,  not  only  in  their  own 
temples,  not  only  at  Constantinople,  but  in  the  territories,  but  in  South  Amenca,  India,  and 
most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Among  Africa.  The  most  northern  occnnUe  mearare- 
the  other  bureaus  are  distributed  the  care  of  the  ment  was  in  Lapland ;  the  most  sonthem  at  the 
taxes  and  tributes,  the  products  of  tho  mines  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  measnrementa  bavs 
and  other  state  property,  and  the  payment  of  also  been  taken  both  in  India  and  South  Amcr- 
all  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  tlie  empire,  ica,  almost  exactly  upon  the  equator.     Hia 

DEGER,  Ernst,  a  German  painter  of  the  longest  arcs  measured  are  those  in  Franee^ 

Ddsseldorf  school,  born  at  BOckonem,  Uanover,  measured  by  Mecliain  and  Delambre,  and  that 

April  15, 1809.    lie  studied  at  Berlin  and  after-  in  India,  measured  by  CoL  Lambton  and  Cqit 

ward  at  Dilsscldorf,  under  Wilhelm  von  Sdia-  Everest;  tho  first  being  over  12°,  the  lecoDd 

dow.    nis  first  efforts  wero  oil  pictures,  among  nearly  16°.    From  a  complete  discussion  of  ill 

which  there  are   some  altorpicccs  of  meri^  the  observations,  Dessel  dedncea  the  foUov- 

cspecially  a  madonna  and  child  in  the  church  ing  results:  the  diameter  of  Uie  earth  at  the 

of  St.  Andrew,  at  Dasseldorf.  In  1851  ho  com-  equator  is  41,847,194  Endish  feet;  the  diame- 

pleted  tho  fresco  painting  for  the  church  of  ter  through  the  poles  41,707,308  English  feet; 

St  Apollinaris,  near  Remogen,  on  the  Rhine,  so  that  tho  difforenco  of  the  diameters,  divided 

Since  1851  he  has  been  engaged  upon  paintings  by  the  longest  diameter,  givee  ob  almost  ex* 

for  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Stolzcnfcls.    In  actly  the  quotient  of  1  divided  by  300  (fk)- 

1857  he  sent  for  exhibition  at  tho  salon  of  Paris  TIlcsc  results  of  B^Mel  are  adopted  in  the 

a  picture  of  tho  infant  Jesus.    He  is  a  professor  United  States  coast  survey,  and  agree  not  ontf 

in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Munich.  with  the  results  of  terrestrial  meaanrementiibi^ 

I)E  GERANDO.    See  Gerando.  with  tho  celestial  phenomena  that  dep«id  npoa 

DEGRAND,  Piebre  P.  F.,  a  public-spirited  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.    It  is  remarkable 

Frenchman,  born  in  ^larseilles  in  the  latter  part  that  this,  the  only  w»j  of  determining  the  am 

of  the  18th  century,  died  Dec.  23, 1855,  in  Bos-  of  the  earth,  was  invented  and  put  in  praetioe 

ton,  Mass.,  where,  since  tho  beginning  of  this  byEratosthenes,in££^t,inthe3doentnryBi.0L 

century,  he  had  been  established  as  a  broker  — A  Degree  of  Lokgitudb  is  the  distance  be> 

and  mercliant.    For  many  years  he  published  tween  2  places  of  the  same  latitude,  the  difo- 

a  commercial  paper,  the  '^  Weekly  Report.'^    He  enco  of  whose  clocks  is  exactly  4  minntce— in 

zealously  promoted  railroads  and  other  ])ublic  other  words,  the  planes  of  whose  meridiant 

enterprises,    lie  bequeathed  about  $120,000  to  make  an  angle  of  1^  with   each  other.  Iha 

public  uses.    A  large  part  of  this  was  left  to  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  at  the  equator 

Harvard  college,  for  tho  purpose  of  supplying  69.16  statute  miles;  at  htitndo  20"  it  b about 
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65.015  mfles ;  at  latitnde  80°  it  is  rednced  to  son,  Pierre  Fra!I<^t8  Auofbte,  born  Ang.  10, 

59.944 ;  at40<'  to  53.053 ;  and  at  50^  to  44.842.  1780,  died  in  1845,  likewise  held  a  high  position 

DEHA^^EN',  Edwin  J.,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  army,  and  was  an  eminent  entomologist, 

navy,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collectors  of 

as  midshipman  in  Oct.  1829,  and  is  now  (Jan.  coUoptera  in  modern  times.    lie  published  a 

1859)  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieutenants,  catalogue  of  his  collection  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1887- 

He  sen'cd  in  the  exploring  expedition  under  '38),  exhibiting  the  number  of  species  in  each 

Lieut.  Wilkes,  1889  to  1842,  and  commanded  genus,  and  indicating  their  localities.    He  is  the 

with  distinguished  ability  and  zeal  the  first  expe-  author  of  SpecUs  generales  des  coUoptires  (6 

dition  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Henry  Grin-  vols,  in  7,  8vo.,  Paris,  1825-89),  and  wrote  in 

nell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  search  for  Sir  John  concert  witli  Boisduval  and  Aub6,  Iconographie 

iVanklin.    This  expedition  sailed  from  New  et  kistoire  naturelle  des  coleoptcrcs  d'Europe  (5 

Tork,  May  24, 1850,  and  was  absent  a  little  over  vols.  8vo.,  with  264  colored  plates,  1829-40). 

16  months,  wintering  within  the  arctic  circle.  DE  KALB.    I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded 

It  consisted  of  2  small  brigs,  the  Advance  of  140,  N.  by  Chattahoochee  river ;   area,  291  sq.  m. ; 

and  the  Rescue  of  90  tons.    A  particular  ac-  pop.  in  1852, 10,552,  of  whom  8,708  were  slaves. 

count  of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Kane.  It  has  an  elevated  and  somewhat  uneven  sur- 

DEHON,  Theodore,   D.D.,  bishop   of  the  face.    Stone  mountain,  in  the  eastern  part,  is 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  South  Carolina,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosi- 

bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1776,  died  suddenly  ties  in  the  state.    The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms 

of  malignant  fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  6,  is  remarkably  rich.    Iron  is  found  in  the  county, 

1817.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  granite  is  abundant,  and  gold  has  been  discov- 

in  1795,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  ered  in  small  quantities.    At  Decatur  are  chaly- 

church,  became  rector  of  Trinity  church.  New-  beato  springs.    The  productions  in  1850  (since 

port,  B.  I.,  in  1798,  and  rector  of  St.  MichaePs  which  time  the  county  has  been  divided  to  form 

church,  Charleston,  in  1809.    In  1812  ho  ac-  Fulton)  were  2,397  bales  of  cotton,  482,485 

cepted  the  episcopate  of  South  Carolina,  and  bushels  of  com,  86,047  of  oats,  and  73,070  of 

during  the  succeeding  5  years  labored  earnestly  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  84  churches,  and 

asd  i^alonslv  in  the  discharge  of  his  weighty  728  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of 

duties.    Beside  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,077,478.    The  county 

Imblished  during  his  lifetime,  2  volumes  of  his  was  named  in  honor  of  Baron  Do  Kalb,  who 

♦Discourses"  were  Issued  in  1821.    Bishop  De-  fell  at  the  battle  of  Camden  in  1780.     The 

hon  ranked  high  in  his  day  as  a  preacher,  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through  Decatur,  the 

died  very  much  lamented.  capital.    II.  AN.  E.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 

DEISM  rLat.  Dem,  God),  the  belief  in  the  Ga.,  drained  by  Willis  creek,  an  affluent  of  Coosa 

ezistence  of  God.    By  usage,  the  term  deist  is  river,  and  Town  creek,  of  the  Tennessee;  area, 

applied  only  to  those  who  profess  natural  and  about  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,245,  of  whom 

deny  revealed  religion,  and  is  specially  applied  506  were  slaves.    The  valley  of  Willis  creek  is  a 

to  the  Englbh  free-tliinkers  of  the  17th  and  1 8th  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tract  of  country,  about 

oentnries.    The  earliest  of  these  was  Lord  Her-  60  m.  long  by  5  m.  broad,  enclosed  by  Lookout 

bert  of  Cherbury,  whose  work  De  Veritate  was  mountain  on  the  S.  E.  and  Sand  mountain  on 

pablished  at  Paris  in  1624.     Dr.  Loland  in-  the  N.  W.    The  county  is  well  supplied  with 

eludes  in  his  "  View  of  the  Doistical  Writers"  water  power,  and  abounds  with  magnificent 

Herbert,  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Shaftesbury,  scenery.    In  1850  the  productions  were  868,225 

Anthony  Collins,   Woolston,   Tindal,  Morgan,  bushels  of  corn,  75,550  of  oats,  and  84,877  of 

Ohnbb,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke.  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  22  churches,  and 

DEJAZET,  Marie  Virgixie,  a  French  act-  565  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

ress.  born  in  Paris  about  1797,  began  her  career  Ix)banon.    III.  A  N.  central  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area, 

at  tbe  age  of  5,  in  the  thedtre  des  Capuclnes^  and  about  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,016,  compris- 

eontinued  on  the  stage  in  Paris  and  the  provin-  ing  668  slaves.    It  is  watered  by  a  number  of 

ees^  with  but  little  intermission,  till  1855,  when  mill  streams,  and  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a 

■he  played  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  Gaiete  good  soil.    In  1850  it  produced  417,251  bushels 

tben&re — ^the  graceful  and  sprightly  qualities  of  corn,  and  57,361  lbs.  of  tobacco.    It  con- 

whioh  for  so  many  years  had  made  her  a  public  tained  12  churches,  and  there  were  1,912  pupils 

fiivorite  in  France,  being  but  little  impaired  by  in  the  public  schools.    Capital,  Smithville.  IV. 

age.    She  excelled  in  the  personification  of  sou-  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio,  drained 

brettes  and  in  male  attire ;  and  won  perhaps  her  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  some  smaller  rivers ; 

most  brilliant  laurels  in  Les  premieres  amies  de  area,  346  sq.  m. ;  i)op.  in  1850,  8,251.    The  sur- 

Siehelieu  and  in  Napoleon  d  Brienne.    What  face  is  undulating.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in 

added  powerfully  to  the  interest  which  she  ere-  1850  produced  139,986  bushels  of  com,  75,995 

ated  was  her  manner  of  singing  the  songs  inter-  of  wheat,  84,866  of  oats,  and  4,660  tons  of  hay. 

spersed  in  the  plays.  There  were  2  churches,  and  1,600  pupils  attend- 

DEJEAN,  Jeax  Francois   AimA,  count,  a  ing  public  schools.    The  county  was  formed  in 

general  and  peer  of  France,  born  Oct.  6,  1749,  1836.    Capital,  Auburn.    V.  A  N.  co.  of  HI. ; 

died  May  12,  1824,  gained  a  high  reputation  by  area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 13,686.    It  has  a 

his  adnnnisljrative  and  military  abilities. — His  rolling  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.    Most  of  the 
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land  is  occupied  by  prairies,  bat  there  are  tracts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  slayea.  and 
of  valaable  timber.  In  1850  the  prodactions  wrote  a  paper  on  the  geologj^  of  the  isuand. 
were  221,796  bushels  of  wheat,  215,738  of  com.  Returning  to  England,  he  continued  his  geolo- 
188,903  of  oats,  21,193  tons  of  hay,  and  188,989  gical  researches  with  great  assidnitj.  In  1831 
lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  2  charches,  and  he  published  his  "  Geological  Mannal,^  in  1834 
1,865  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  **  Besearches  in  Theoretical  Geology,**  in  1835 
Sycamore.  VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  a  volume,  "  How  to  obser^'e  Geology,"  and  in 
several  small  streams  which  flow  into  Grand  and  1851,  '*  Geological  Observer.*'  A  snsgestion 
Platte  rivers ;  area,  441  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  which  he  offered  in  connection  with  the  gov* 
2,689,  comprising  77  slaves.  The  surface  is  ernment  topographical  survev  then  being  made, 
occupied  partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  wood-  led  to  his  being  appointed  director-ffei^ral  of 
lands.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  in  1850  pro-  the  geological  sorvey  of  the  United  Kinsdom: 
duced  108,865  bushels  of  corn,  11,781  of  wheat,  and  when,  mainly  by  his  exertions,  a  gecSogical 
18,547  of  oats,  108  tons  of  hay,  and  80,875  lbs.  museum  with  free  lectures  was  aaded  thereto, 
of  butter.  De  Kalb  was  formed  out  of  a  por-  he  was  further  nominated  director  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Olinton  co.    Capital,  Maysvillo.  seum  of  practical  geology  (now  merged  in  the 

DE  KALB,  John,  baron,  a  major-general  in  school  of  mines  and  of  science),  which  appmnt- 

the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  revo-  ments  he  held  till  his  death,  when  be  was  soc- 

lution,  bom  about  1782,  in  Alsace,  a  German  ceeded  in  the  latter  office  by  the  present  incom- 

province  in  possession  of  France,  and  educated  bent,  Sir  Roderic  Morchison.    Eieside  these,  he 

in  the  art  of  war  in  the  French  army.    In  1762  was  member  of  many  scientific  commissioos  ap- 

he  visited  the  Anglo-American  colonies  as  a  pointed  by  the  government,  as  on  the  health  of 

secret  agent  of  the  French  government.  He  was  towns,  explosions  in  ooUieriea,  selection  of  coal 

a  brigadier  in  the  French  service,  when,  Nov.  for  the  steam  navy,  building-stone  for  the  houses 

7,  1 776,  he  made  with  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  of  parliament,  mining  denartment  of  the  world's 

an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  forces  of  the  re-  fair,  &c.    Toward  tbs  close  of  his  Ufe  he  was 

volted  colonies ;  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  knighted,  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Belgian  oider 

Lafayette  to  America.  Congress  appointed  him  of  Leopold,  and  of  the  Danish  order  of  Danne- 

a  m^jor-general,  Sept  15,  1777,  after  which  borg,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  F^ndi 

he  joined  the   main   army  nnder  Washing-  academy  of  sciences.   For  several  yean  his  limbs 

ton,  and  was  active  in  the  events  near  Phila-  were  paralyzed,  but  his  intellect  remained  nn- 

delpbia,  which  preceded  the  encampment  at  impaired,  and  he  retained  the  tact,  capadtj  ibr 

Yalloy  Forge.    He  served  in  New  Jersey  and  work,  and  cheerful  temperament  of  his  eanier 

Maryland,  till,  in  April,  1780,  he  was  sent  to  re-  days.    He  was  buried  in  Kenrad  Green  oeme- 

enforce  Gen.  Lincoln,  then  besieged  in  Charles-  tery,  London. 

ton,  but  arrived  too  late.    He  was  second  in       DELACROIX,  Febdikakd  Yictob  Euoia:^  a 

command  under  Gen.  Gates ;  and  in  the  disas-  French  painter,  bom  near  Paris,  April  20, 17M. 

trous  battle  of  Camden,  Aug.  16. 1780,  was  at  He  first  became  known  by  some  able  criticums 

the  head  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  on  art ;  studied  painting  under  I^erre  Gn^rin ; 

who  maintained  their  ground  till  Comwallis  but  from  the  very  commencement  CKf  lus  career 

concentrated  his  whole  force  upon  them.    He  he  abandoned  the  classic  school,  and  may  be 

fell,  pierced  with  11  wounds,  in  the  charge  upon  considered  the  founder  of  the  romantic    ffii 

his  regiments  before  they  gave  way.     Ho  died  first  picture,  ^^  Dante  and  Virgil,''  was  ezhibii- 

at  Camden  8  days  afterward,  and  a  monument  ed  in  1822.    His  second  wonc,  the  '^Maasicra 

was  erected  there  to  his  memory  in  1825,  La-  of  Scio,"  is  considered  one  of  the  moetatrikiqg 

fayctte  placing  the  corner  stono.  pictures  of  the  French  school  of  the  liHh  cea- 

D£  LA  BECHE,  Sib  Hbnby  Thomas,  an  tury.    He  has  since  executed  an  immense  mm- 

English  geologist,  born  near  London  in  1796,  ber  of  works  on  a  wide  range  of  snbjecta.    In 

died  April  18,  1855.    He  was  the  only  son  of  1882  he  was  sent  by  the  government  on  a  mi*- 

Col.  Thomas  dc  la  Beche  of  Jamaica,  and  was  sion  to  Morocco,  and  while  there  he  sketched  a 

educated  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  in  great  variety  of  views  and  costunoea,  which  were 

1814.    Soon  afterward  he  retired,  and  in  1818  afterward  reproduced  in  some  very  intereitiog 

married  and  settled  in  Dorsetshire.    In  1817  he  and  original  pictures.    The  decoration  of  one 

became  a  fellow  of  the  geological  society,of  which  of  the  halls  of  the  palais  Bourbon,  oonsisting  of 

he  was  subsequently  elected  secretary,  and  in  4  allegorical  paintings,  was  his  work.    His  pco- 

1847  president.  Dunng  these  and  some  succeed-  ductions  are  distinguished  by  their  life  anden- 

ing  years  he  pursued  investigations  into  the  orgy,  but  his  coloring  is  more  powerfhl  than 

feology  of  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  harmonious.    His  most  esteemed  works  figured 

^embroke ;  wrote  '^  Observations  on  the  Tem-  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1855,  as  well  m  a 

porature  and  Depth  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;"  new  picture  representing  a  "Lion  Hont.'* 
and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Rev.        DEI^AGOA  BAY,  the   largest  hi^  on  the 

Mr.  Conybeare,  published  an  account  of  tlio  S.  E.  coast  of  Africa,  in  laL  26°  S.,  and  long: 

plesiosaurus,  under  the  title  of  '*  Discovery  of  a  88°  E.    It  is  formed  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and 

new  Fossil  Animal  forming  a  Link  between  the  stretches  N.  and  S.  about  50  m.,  with  a  hroadth 

Ichthyosaurus  and  Crocodilc.^^  In  1824  he  visit-  of  from  16  to  20  m.  It  is  accessible  and  aflbida 

ed  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Jamaica,  attempted  a  good  anchorage  to  veaselB  of  the  ]ai;gert  dia% 
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and  will  doubtless  continue  an  important  place,  Tliis  office  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration, 

as  there  is  no  other  port  within  a  great  distance  and  from  that  time  he  pursued  his  researches 

admitting  vessels  drawing  over  8  feet  of  water,  in  retirement.    After  having  spent  80  years  of 

The  land  near  tlie  shore  is  low  and  marshy,  his  career  in    the  most  severe    astronomical 

bat  rises  after  a  short  dbtance  inland.  and  mathematical  calculations,  he  undertook  to 

PELALANDE,  Pierse  Aktoinb,  a  French  write  the  history  of  astronomy  from  the  remo- 

nataralist  and  traveller,  born  at  Versidlles,  March  test  period,  6  volumes  of  wliich  were  published 

27,  178T.  died  July  27,  1823.    He  was  early  before  his  death  (Paris,  1817- 21),  and  a  posthu- 

employed  with  his  father  in  the  museum  of  nat-  mous  volume  on  the  history  of  astronomy  in 

nraS  history  in  Paris,  devoted  himself  for  a  time  the  18th  century  was  issued  in  1827.   This  work 

to  panting,  and  became  assistant  of  Geoffroy  aboundain  original  materials  culled  from  these!- 

Bt.  Ililure,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  scien  entific  treatises  of  different  ages  and  many  Ian- 

tiflo  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1808.    In  1813  guages.  Among  his  other  writings,  all  of  which 

lie  was  sent  to  the  south  of  France  as  agent  of  are  marked  by  an  elegant  simplicity  of  style,  are 

the  museum.    In  1816  he  went  to  Brazil  to  col-  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  mathematical 

lect  oyects  of  natural  history.    Ilis  most  impor-  sciences  since  1789  (Paris,  1810);  Astronomie 

tant  scientific  voyage  was  to  Cape  Colony,  the  theorique  et  pratique  (S  vols.,  Paris,  1814);  and 

conntry  of  the  Hottentots,  and  Caffraria,  in  the  numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of  different 

a^th  of  Africa,  in  1818  and  1819,  in  which  he  European  academies  of  science, 

made  a  zoological  collection  of  13,500  specimens,  DE  LAIfCEY,  William  IIeathcote,  D.D., 

belonging  to  more  than  1,600  dinerent  species;  D.C.L.,  an  American  Episcopal  divine,  bishop 

mo  herbarium  of  more  than  6,000  specimens,  of  the  diocese  of  western  New  York,  born  in 

oomprising  920  species;  and  collected  300  valu-  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 1797.    He  was 

able  mineralogical  specimens,  and  10,000  speci-  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1817,  studied  the- 

m6ns  of  insects.    Among  the  animals  were  a  ology  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and 

hippopotamus,  double-horned  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  received  deacon^s  orders  in  1819.    Ordained  to 

whale,  and  aard  wolf.    He  also  brought  back  the  priesthood  in  Trinity  church.  New  York, 

many  human  crania.    His  death  occurred  before  in  1822,  he  soon  after  became  personal  assist- 

be  was  able  to  write  the  narrative  of  his  obser-  ant  of  the  venerable  Bishop  White  of  Phila- 

.  Tationa.    He  read  a  summary  of  them  before  the  delphia,  in  the  3  churches  of  which  that  prel- 

acadeniyofsciences,which  was  printed  in  vol.  viii.  ate  was  rector,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he 

oitheMimoiresdu  mtiseum€rhi8toirenatureUe,  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  regular 

DELAMBRE,  Jean  Baptlstb  Joseph,  a  assistant  ministers  of  those  churches.  He  was 
French  astronomer,  born  in  Amiens,  Sept.  19,  annually  chosen  secretary  of  the  diocesan  con- 
1749,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  19, 1822.  Till  the  age  vention  of  Pennsylvania  from  1823  till  1830, 
of  20  years  his  eyes  were  so  weak  that,  in  anti-  and  was  secretary  of  the  house  of  bishops  in 
cipation  of  blindness,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church 
the  greatest  zeal  to  his  studies.  Becoming  a  of  the  United  States  from  1823  till  1829.  Upon 
private  tutor  after  leaving  college,  he  occupied  the  reorganization  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
nis  leisure  in  reading  Italian,  English,  and  Greek  sylvania  in  1826,  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
literature,  studying  mathematics  at  first  only  that  institution,  and  thereupon  resigned  his 
rafficiently  to  teach  his  pupils.  From  1780  ho  pastoral  charge.  He  remained  provost  5  years, 
devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  being  first  the  and  then  resumed  the  office  of  assistant  min- 
pupil  and  tlien  the  collaborator  of  Lalande,  who  ister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  one  of  the  3  of 
uaa  that  *^  Delambre  was  his  best  work."  In  which  Bishop  White  was  rector.  He  travelled 
1790  he  gdned  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  in  Europe  in  1835,  and  on  his  return,  after 
adences  for  his  tables  of  Uranus,  though  that  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  succeeded  to  the 
planet  had  completed  but  a  small  arc  of  its  orbit  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  1838  the 
alter  its  discovery  by  Herschel ;  and  in  1792  diocese  of  New  York,  comprising  the  whole 
another  prize  was  given  to  him  for  his  tables  state,  was  divided,  the  eastern  portion  retaining 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  For  these  labors  the  old  name  ;  and  at  the  primary  convention 
be  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  of  the  new  diocese,  held  at  Geneva,  Nov.  1, 
academy  in  1792.  He  was  associated  witli  Me-  1838,  Dr.  De  Lancey  was  chosen  its  first  bishop, 
chain  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  and  he  was  consecrated  May  9,  1639.  He  re- 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  an  important  labor,  which,  moved  to  Greneva,  the  seat  of  the  diocesan  col- 
being  interrupted  by  the  revolution,  was  not  lege,  now  called  the  Hobart  free  college,  which 
finished  till  1799,  and  a  complete  account  of  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  efficient  efibrts  for  its 
which  was  given  by  Delambre  in  his  Base  du  support.  lie  also  instituted  a  system  of  diocesan 
tytUme  metrique  decimal  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1806-  missions,  by  which  a  corps  of  laborers  unusually 
*10).  Ho  entered  the  bureau  of  longitudes  in  largo  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth 
1795,  the  institute  of  France  at  its  formation  in  of  the  diocese  have  been  sustained  to  the  pres- 
the  same  year,  became  inspector-general  of  stud-  ent  time,  without  incurring  debt.  In  1840,  by 
ies  in  1802,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  institute  his  recommendation,  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  in- 
to matliematical  sciences  in  1803,  successor  of  firm  and  aged  clergy  of  tbe  diocese  was  estab- 
Lalande  in  the  college  of  France  in  1807,  and  lished,  which,  beside  accomplishing  its  object, 
tnaanrer  of  the  imperial  university  in  1808.  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  about  $5,000. 
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nis  sermon  on  tho  ofBce  of  bishop,  preached  He  completed  his  terms  as  a  barrister,  bat  has 
Dec.  29,  1842,  at  tho  consecration  of  Dr.  East-  never  engaged  in  the  actoal  practice  of  his  pro- 
burn  as  bislLop  of  Massachusetts,  was  widely  fession.  lie  was  at  first  employed  as  a  leading 
circulated  and  highly  esteemed.  In  1846,  at  writer  upon  the  "  Times,"  but  on  tlie  reconstrnc- 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  general  theo-  tion  of  the  staff  of  tbat  loumal,  after  his  father's 
logical  seminary  of  New  York  citj^,  he  made  a  retirement,  ho  assumed  the  political  control  at 
proposition  for  tho  dissolution  ot  that  school  it,  tho  financial  and  general  business  manage- 
as  a  general  institution  of  tho  church,  with  ment  passing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mowbray 
the  view  of  counteracting  tho  distrust  and  hos-  Morris.  Mr.  Delane  is  the  first  English  joumal- 
tility  of  which  it  was  the  object,  and  also  of  ist  who  has  achieved  a  prominent  contemporarj 
preparing  the  way  for  the  realization  of  his  own  recognition,  by  tlie  public  at  large,  of  his  connec- 
schemo  of  diocesan  schools.  Tliough  this  meas-  tion  with  the  "  Times."  The  exposures  made 
uro  was  not  adopted,  in  1855  ho  brought  for-  by  tho  "Times"  and  its  correspondenti«,  during 
ward  his  i)lan  for  a  diocesan  "training  school,"  tho  Crimean  war  in  1854,  of  military  misman- 
to  be  supported  by  a  charity  foundation,  and  to  agement  on  the  part  of  the  Englbli  government, 
afford  the  requisite  education  to  all  persons  brought  Mr.  Delano  conspicuously  forward  as 
qualified  and  disposed  to  enter  upon  tho  work  an  individual,  and  invested  him  suddenly  with 
of  the  ministry.  In  1852  ho  visited  England  as  something  of  the  formidable  power  that  had 
a  delegate  from  tlie  Episcopal  bishops  of  the  previously  been  conceded  to  that  mysterious  lie- 
United  States.  In  1858  Kisliop  Do  Limcey  had  ing,  "the  editor  of  the  Times."  In  1856,  at  the 
ordained  113  deacons  and  125  priests,  had  con-  time  of  the  presidential  election,  Mr.  Delane 
secrated  80  church  edifices,  and  admitted  to  the  visited  the  Lnited  States,  making  a  tour  oi  4 
communion  of  tho  church  by  tho  rite  of  confir-  months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  himself 
mation  14,697  persons.  acquainted  with  tho  leading  men  of  aU  parties, 
DELANK  1.  William  Auottstus  Fredekic,  and  familiarized  himself  with  tho  best  aspects 
an  English  journalist,  born  in  1793,  died  in  of  American  life.  The  results  of  this  brief  bat 
Norwicli,  July  29,  1857.  lie  was  memorable  varied  experience  have  since  been  discernible 
for  his  long  and  successful  connection  with  the  in  the  much  greater  intelligence,  justice,  and 
"London  Times,"  which  earned  its  sobriquet  good  will  with  whichAmerican  affairs  have  been 
of  the  "  Thunderer"  during  his  administration  treated  by  the  journal  over  which  he  x>resides. 
of  it^  afliiirs,  from  the  strong  and  telling  char-  DELAROCUE,  IIipi»olttk,  better  known  as 
acter  of  the  articles  contributed  by  his  friend  Paul,  which  name  he  assumed  at  the  age  of 
and  associate,  Capt.  Edward  Sterling.  Mr.  De-  15  or  thereabout,  an  eminent  French  historic^ 
lane  was  a  man  of  great  executive  capacity,  painter,  bom  in  Paris,  July  17, 1797,  died  there, 
extreme  good  sense,  and  practical  sagacity.  lie  Kov.  4,  1856.  Early  evincing  a  taste  for  paint- 
wrote  indeed  but  little,  and  earned  tlie  rcputa-  ing,  he  studied  landscape  in  order  not  to  inter- 
tion  for  ability  which  ho  enjoyed  among  his  fere  with  tho  prospects  of  an  elder  brother 
associates,  rather  by  tlio  steady  and  uniform  ex-  who  had  devoted  himself  to  tho  department  of 
hibition  of  an  imperturbable  discretion  in  judg-  history.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  se- 
iug  what  should  bo  said,  and  who  should  say  it,  euro  the  academy  prize  for  landscape  painting, 
than  by  his  own  lucubrations,  llo  was  also  for  he  renounced  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  la 
some  time  charged  with  grave  financial  respon-  1816,  in  obedience  to  his  inclinations,  entered 
sibilities  in  connection  with  the  "  Times,"  and  the  studio  of  Baron  Gros,  where  hb  talents  were 
came  in  this  way  to  bo  so  vexatiously  implicated  rapidly  developed.  Gros  had  succeeded  to  a 
in  certain  transactions  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Alsager  that  great  extent  in  freeing  himself  from  the  infla- 
ho  conceived  it  to  be  due  to  himself  to  break  off  cnco  of  David*s  dry,  classic  stvle,  and  his  pupil 
his  connection  with  tho  Messrs.  Walter,  the  pro-  avoided  it  still  more,  without  fiowever  adopting 
prietors  of  the  '*  Times."  This  he  did,  however,  all  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school.  He  chose 
without  impairing  the  friendly  relations  that  sub-  rather  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the  twOp 
sisted  between  them  in  privato  life,  and^vithout  and  to  create  a  sort  of  eclectic  style,  which 
any  imputation  upon  his  own  cliaracter.  He  was  should  represent  all  the  improvements  in  art 
afterward  for  a  short  time  intrusted  with  tho  and  its  general  progress  during  the  1 9th  cen* 
charge  of  the  *' Daily  News,"  but  eventually  tury.  Hence  he  and  his  school  have  been  cfdied 
accepted  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Kent  tho  "Eclectics,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  ro- 
county  courts,  and  retired  from  journalism  alto-  mantic  school  of  Delacroix  and  the  classic  school 
gctlier.  He  died  at  Hillesden,  tlie  residence  of  of  David.  In  1819  his  first  picture,  "  K^htali 
his  eldest  son,  in  Korlblk ;  and  it  curiously  in  tho  Desert,"  was  exhibited,  and  from  that 
illustrates  the  studiously  impersonal  character  time  until  the  great  industrial  exhibition  in  Paris 
sought  to  bo  stamped  \ipon  the  "  Times,"  that  in  1855,  when  a  collection  was  made  of  his 
no  notice  whatever  was  taken  by  that  journal  chief  productions,  almost  every  year  witnessed 
of  the  decease  of  a  man  to  whom  it  was  so  much  the  execution  by  his  pencil  of  one  or  more  strik- 
indebted  for  tlie  successful  establishment  of  its  ing  works.  His  subjects  were  generally  taken 
system  of  management.  11.  John  Tn.vDDErs,  from  English  or  French  modern  iiistoiy,  and  he 
the  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  181 'J,  took  was  fond  of  drawing  upon  the  misfortones  of 
his  degree  as  bachelor  at  Magdalen  hull.  Ox-  fallen  greatness  as  a  source  of  Inspiration.  His 
ford,  in  18-10,  and  as  master  of  arts  in  1846.  "  Children  ofEdward  IV.  in  the  Tower,"**  Joan 
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of  Are  inPrison,''  the  "  Ezecntion  of  Lady  Jane  the  Baptist"  is  among  the  hest.  Some  of  his 
Grey,"  ^^  Charles  I.  in  the  Gnardroom  insulted  purely  domestic  subjects,  such  as  a  ^*  Mother 
by  the  Parliamentary  Soldiers,"  ^'  Strafford  on  fondling  her  Children,"  are  full  of  grace  and 
bis  way  to  the  Scaffold,"  the  *^  Young  Pretender  sweetness.  He  painted  likenesses  of  Guizot, 
succored  by  Flora  Macdonald,"  and  **  Marie  Thiers,  Lamartine,  his  father-in-law  Horace 
Antoinette  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,"  Vernet,  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen, 
are  good  specimens  of  the  subdued  yet  impres-  which  show  considerable  talent  for  portraiture. 
rive  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  Delaroche  has  not  escaped  censure  for  an  al- 
bandle  this  class  of  subjects.  Still  more  pow-  leged  wont  of  force  and  imagination  in  his  works, 
erfnl  was  his  *^  Cromwell  contemplating  the  as  well  as  for  the  simplicity  and  mcagrencss  of 
Corpse  of  Charles  I.,"  generally  considered  the  his  details.  The  accessories  are  sometimes  also 
best  of  his  series  illustrating  the  civil  wars  in  so  highly  finished  as  to  detract  from  the  general 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  his  pictures  on  £ng-  effect  of  his  pictures.  But  for  elevated  man- 
Iiah  subjects.  This  purely  imaginative  scene  is  ner,  correctness  of  design,  and  beauty  of  draw- 
treated  with  a  simplicity  and  dignity  in  keeping  ing  and  color,  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his 
with  the  theme,  and  aptly  illustrates  Delaroche^s  contemporaries.  His  powers  seemed  to  ripen 
capacity  to  delineate  a  striking  historical  epi-  and  mellow  with  age,  and  his  latest  worlds,  like 
aoae  without  resorting  to  exaggeration  of  form  the  first,  continued  to  reflect  his  somewhat  mel- 
€ft  expression.  His  "  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  ancholy  and  saturnine  temperament.  His  schol- 
an  earlier  work,  is  less  severe  in  style,  and  less  arly  attainments  and  mastery  of  a  wide  field  of 
historically  accurate.  Among  his  pictures  from  ai*t  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  and  he 
French  history  may  be  mentioned  a  *^  Scene  in  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oracle  among  his  as* 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;"  *^  Cardinal  sociates.  In  personal  appearance  he  bore  aeon- 
Bicheliea  in  a  Barge  on  the  Rhone  conducting  siderable  resemblance  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
I>e  Thou  and  Cinq-Mars  to  Execution;"  the  I.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  are  familiarly 
*^  Death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;"  the  "  Assassina-  known  through  the  medium  of  excellent  engrav- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  work  of  great  ings,  and  in  1858  a  magnificent  collection  of  pho- 

Kwer,  for  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  said  to  tographs  of  his  finished  pictures  and  of  many  of 
ve  paid  52,000  francs;  a  series  of  4,  repre-  his  sketches  and  cartoons  was  published  in  Paris, 
venting  tlie  "  Baptism  of  Clovis,"  the  "  Oath  of  DELAVIGNE,  Gebmain,  a  French  dramatic 
Pepin  the  Short,"  the  "  Passage  of  the  Alps  by  author,  born  at  Uivemy,  Feb.  1, 1790.  He  was 
Charlemagne,"  and  the  "  Coronation  of  Charle-  educated  at  the  Napoleon  lyceum,  and  received 
magne  at  Rome,"  painted  for  the  gallery  of  under  Louis  Philippe  an  ofBce  from  the  crown. 
Versailles;  the  '^Destruction  of  the  Bastile,"  In  his  literary  labors,  as  in  his  college  studies, 
and  the  *'  Girondists  in  Prison,"  one  of  his  last  he  has  been  associated  with  Eugene  Scribe,  in 
works.  In  addition  to  these,  his  ^'  Napoleon  at  collaboration  with  whom  he  has  written  a  large 
Fontainebleau,"  and  *'  Napoleon  at  St.  Bernard,"  number  of  highly  esteemed  vaudevilles,  operas, 
of  both  of  which  he  made  several  copies,  have  comic  operas,  and  some  short  romances,  as  Le» 
obtained  great  popularity.  The  work,  how-  mysUrcs  d' Udolphe  (181)2%  La  nonne  sanglajite 
ever,  which  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  his  (1854).  With  his  brother  Casimir  he  wrote  the 
attention,  and  upon  which  he  intended  that  his  opera  of  Charles  VL  (1843). 
reputation  should  rest,  is  his  fresco  painting  of  DELAVIGNE,  Jean  Francois  Casdor, 
the  hemicycle  of  the  Palais  da  beaux  arts,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French 
composition  of  great  size  and  merit,  represent-  lyric  and  dramatic  poet,  bom  at  Havre,  April 
Ing  the  illustrious  masters  of  art  of  all  ages.  4,  1793,  died  at  Lyons,  Dec.  11, 1843.  He  was 
Apelles,  Phidias,  and  Ictinus  preside  over  this  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  at  first  a  laborious 
assemblage ;  at  their  feet  stand  4  female  figures,  rather  than  brilliant  student  at  the  Napoleon 
typifying  Greek,  Roman,  Middle  Age,  and  Re-  lyceum  in  Paris.  Only  in  the  latter  years  of 
luoasance  art,  while  below,  on  each  side  in  ani-  his  course  he  manifested  his  poetical  tastes  and 
mated  groups,  are  seen  the  great  painters,  sculps  talent,  while  his  brother  Germain  and  his  life* 
tors,  and  architects  of  the  world.  This  picture  long  iVicnd  Eugi^no  Scribe,  then  his  fellow  stu* 
indodes  upward  of  80  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  dents,  were  his  most  intimate  associates.  His 
and  is  admirable  for  its  elevated  tone,  simplicity  own  early  ambition  was  ta  compose  an  epic 
of  arrangement,  and  fulness  and  force  of  expres-  poem,  while  that  of  Germain  was  for  success  in 
aon.  It  cost  Delaroche  4  years  of  incessant  dramatic  composition,  and  that  of  Scribe  to  be- 
labor, and  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  come  a  leader  at  the  bar.  In  1811  he  composed 
Henriquel  Dupont.  In  the  winter  of  1855  the  a  dithyramb  on  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome, 
pictore  was  much  injured  by  fire,  and  the  anz-  which  was  printed,  attracted  general  attention, 
letj  and  labor  attendant  upon  the  work  of  res-  and  obtained  for  him  the  encouragement  of  An- 
toration,  which  Delaroche  lived  to  complete  drieux,  whose  uniform  custom  was  to  dissuade 
■with  his  own  hand,  are  supposed  to  have  hast-  young  men  from  a  literary  career,  and  the  more 
ened  his  death.  At  various  times  of  his  life,  useful  protection  of  Fran^ais  of  Nantes,  a  high 
bat  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  paint*  ofiiccr  of  state,  who  delighted  in  playing  the  part 
ad  sacred  compositions,  which  are  inferior  geu'  of  Maicenas.  From  the  latter  he  received  a 
arally  in  elevation  and  character  to  his  histori-  slight  office,  the  condition  being  that  he  should 
etlsabjects.   "  Uerodias  with  the  Head  of  John  appear  at  his  desk  only  once  a  month,  on  the 
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day  of  payment.     Several  of  his  short  pieces  classical  elegance  and  parity  with  romantic  bolt 

had  been  honorably  mentioned  by  the  academy,  ness — a  project  which  was  the  ambition,  not  to 

ivhen  he  adopted  a  national  subject,  and  pub-  sav  the  illosion,  of  tiie  remainder  of  his  life.   lie 

llshed  in  1818  his  8  admirable  elegies,  the  i/€«-  jomed  himself  with  the  romantidsta,  with  the 

senienneSj  so  colled  in  allusion  to  the  songs  by  purpose  of  proving  to  them  that  pity,  terror, 

which  the  conquered  Mcssenians  lamented  their  and  overpowering  interest  were  not  inoompatU 

country^s  disasters.    Two  of  these  had  before  ble  with  sobriety  of  action  and  correctness  of 

been  widely  circulated  in  manuscript.    France,  language.    His  Marino  Faliero  (1829),  in  which 

completely  exhausted,  twice  conquered,  and  snf-  he  first  departed  from  the  ancient  mlea,  min- 

fering  the  indignities  of  invasion,  first  learned  gling  tragedy  with  comedy,  and  dignity  of  ez- 

from  him  the  accents  of  grief  for  the  issue  at  pression  with  lisht  vivacity,  obtained  great  rao- 

Waterloo,  of  indignation  for  the  devastation  of  cess.    He  had  m  Italy  began  the  tragedy  of 

the  museum,  itself  the  fruit  of  conquest,  and  was  Louis  X/.,  but  had  abandoned  it  on  the  death 

urged  by  him  anew  to  union  and  patriotism  when  of  Talma,  despairing  to  find  any  other  ^oalified 

the  foreign  occupation  had  ended.    Within  a  to  perform  tiie  principal  part,  till  he  witneand 

year,  22,000  copies  of  the  MessSniennes  were  the  powers  of  Ligier,  in  the  part  of  Faliero.  He 

sold ;  they  accorded  so  nearly  with  the  national  now  set  himself  to  finish  it,  and  was  only  briefly 

spirit  without  exciting  partisan  passion,  that  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  impro- 

Louis  XVIII.  ordered  a  sinecure  librarianship  to  vising  the  Parisienne,  the  most  popalar  song 

be  bestowed  upon  the  author ;  and  Delavigno  at  the  time  of  insurrection,  and  writing  also  a 

was  from  this  time  the  favorite  poet  of  tiie  lib-  new  Mestenienne  entitled  Une  temaine  d  Parii, 

cral  opposition.    Ho  wrote  2  elegies  on  the  life  Declining  any  personal  favor  from  the  triumph 

and  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  then  produced  of  the  liberal  cause,  he  resumed  his  labon,  nd 

his  first  tragedy,  the  Vepres  Siciliennes^  which  completed  Louii  X/.,  which  was  produced  in 

was  performed  at  the  Odeon  in  1819,  and  was  1832 ;  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  Delavigne  in  his 

received  with  enthusiasm.     It  w^as  soon  fol-  second  style,  and  has  remained  one  of  the  most 

lowed  by  the  Comediens^  written  to  ridicule  the  remarkable  dramas  on  the  stage.    It  was  ibl- 

company  of  the  thedtre  Fran^ais  by  which  his  lowed  by  Les  en/ants  tPEdouard  (1838^,  Dm 

first  drama  had  been  rejected,  and  in  1821  by  Juan  d^Autriehf,  in  prose,  and  one  of  his  best 

the  Paria^  in  which  he  pleads  the  principle  of  pieces  (1836),  Une  famille  au  tempi  de  Luther 

the  natural  equality  of  men.    His  liberal  ideas,  (188C),  La  populariU  (1838),  La  JUle  du  Ciif 

repeated  in  several  new  lyrics,  to  which  also  he  in  which  he  returned  to   his   early  manner 

gave  the  name  of  Messeniennes^  and  his  associ-  (1839),  and  Le conuiller  rapporteur  (1841).    It 

ation  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  his  custom  to  compose  his  dramas  entire 

caused  him  to  lose  his  humble  place  under  the  before  writing  a  word  of  them,  and  be  had  al- 

govornmcnt,  when  tiio  duke  ot  Orleans  made  ready  completed  in  his  mind  another  tragedy, 

him  librarian  of  the  palaie  royal.    The  schism  Melusine^  which  was  his  favorite  piece,  the  hero 

between  tiio  favorite  author  and  the  first  dra-  of  which  was  a  sort  of  oriental  Faust,  when  lus 

matic  company  of  the  time  having  been  ended,  health  rapidly  failing  prevented  him  from  writ* 

ho  produced  in  1823  his  fJcole  dee  tieillarde^  in  inginore  than  the  first  act  and  a  part  of  the  see- 

which  Talma  and  ^nio.  Mars  played  tiie  prin-  ond.    At  the  approach  of  winter  he  started  for 

cipal  parts,  which  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece  Itily,  but,  unable  to  support  the  fatigne  of  the 

in  his  first  dramatic,  manner,  and  which  gained  journey,  died  at  Lyons,  while  his  wife  was  vead- 

him  in  1826  admission  into  the  French  academy,  ing  to  him  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ^Gny  Manner- 

Ho  had  long  aspire<l  to  this  honor,  but  when  he  ing.''    His  funeral  at  Paris  was  attended  not 

had  ]^ resented  himself  at  the  first  election  a  omy  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  Uteralnre^ 

bisliop  had  been  jireforred  to  him,  nt  the  second  art,  and  politics,  but  by  the  populace  in  throngiL 

an  arclibishop,  and  he  had  declined  persisting  The  personal  character  of  Delavigne  was  mosi 

when  tlioro  was  a  third  vacancy,  saying  that  estimable.    His  works  are  distinguished  as mo^ 

doubtless  tliO  pope  would  be  his  rival.     Reftis-  for  their  purity  of  sentiment  as  their  perfection 

ing  a  pension  now  otfereil  him  by  tiie  govern-  of  art ;  and  notwithstanding  the  concowioDi 

nient,  wliioh  ho  believed  hostilo  to  public  lib-  which  he  made  to  the  reigning  school,  he  nay 

crty,  Iio  resided  during  a  year  in  Italy,  and  re-  justly  be  called    a  great  claasical  dramatist* 

turned  to  find  timt  a  great  cliango  had  taken  Among  his  occasional  pieoes  are  lyrics  in  b^ 

place  in  the  pulilio  taste.     The  classical  drama  half  of  Greece  and  Poland.    The  standard  cdir 

seemeil  to  have  died  with  Talma,  and  the  ro-  tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  1846,  in  6  toIil, 

mantio  scliool  had  brought  into  vogue,  and  w^as  which  has  been  several  times  reproduced,  and 

winning  tlio  popular  favor   for,  anotlier  class  contains  a  memoir  by  his  brother  Germain, 
of  iiloas  and  dramatic  Ci^mbinations,  and  even        DELAWARE,  one  of  the  original  states  of 

a  new  stvle  and  new  forms  of  vorsitioation.  His  the  American  union,  situated  between  lat.  S8^ 

c^>medy,\ho  Princew  AuriUc  [\^t^\  was  the  28'  and  89°  60'  N.  and  long.  W  and  75*46' W., 

least  favorably  received  of  all  his  worlcs.  While  having  a  length  N.  and  S.  of  96  m.,  and  a  breadth 

a  war  of  epigrams  raged  between  the  defenders  varying  from  9  to  13  m.  in  the  N.  to  86  or  87  m. 

of  the  tlireo  unities  and  the  champions  of  an  on  the  S.  line;  area  2,120  sq.  m.,  or  1,856,800 

audacious  tn'ocntricity,  Delavigne  conceived  the  acres ;  bounded  N.  bv  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  & 

idea  of  conciliating  the  two  schools,  of  uniting  by  Maryland,  and  £.  by  Delaware  river  and  bi^ 
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fMparating  Delaware  and  New  Jersey)  and  the 
Atlantio  ooean.  The  state  is  divided  into  8  coun- 
ties, y'lz. :  New  Castle  in  the  N.,  Kent  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  Sossex  in  the  S. ;  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into  hundreds.  Wilmington,  the  most 
popoloos  and  imoortant  city,  is  situated  between 
brandywine  ana  Ohristiana  creeks,  about  1  m. 
above  their  confluence.  The  principal  part  of 
the  city  is  built  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  hill, 
109  feet  above  tide.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the 
■ame  hill  on  the  Brandywine  are  a  number  of 
flooring  mills  which  have  long  been  celebrated. 
Wilmington  is  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
mannfaoture  of  steam  engines  (land  and  ma- 
riiie),  railroad  cars,  maclunery  generally,  &c^ 
and  also  powder.  The  Christiana  creek  admits 
"vvssela  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  the  town, 
and  those  drawing  7  or  8  feet  can  ascend  8  m. 
tother.  The  Brandywine  has  7  feet  of  water 
to  the  mUls.  Pop.  in  1850, 18;979,  and  in  1858, 
16,163.  Dover,  the  state  capital,  is  situated  on 
Jones'a  creek,  5  m.  from  the  Delaware.  New 
Oaatle,  on  the  Delaware,  6  m.  S.  of  Wilmington, 
is  a  mannfacturing  town,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
mderable  trade.  Tlie  other  principal  places  are 
Georgetown  and  Lewes  in  Sussex  co. ;  Mil- 
ford  and  Smyrna  in  Kent  co. ;  and  Port  Peon 
and  Delaware  City,  New  Castle  co.  Newark  is 
the  seat  of  Delaware  college.  The  population 
of  Delaware  in  1790,  and  at  subsequent  decen- 
nial periods  down  to  the  year  1850,  has  been  as 
foDowa: 


Ccatos. 


mo. 
isoo. 

1610. 
18f0. 
2890. 

laio. 

1880. 


White. 


40,310 
49.852 
A5,861 
65,282 
57,601 
58,561 
71,160 


Fr«« 
colored. 


8,899 
8,268 
ia,186 
12,958 
15,855 
16,919 
18,078 


SUre. 


TouU 


8,887 
6,158 
4,177 
4,509 
8,292 
2,605 
2,290 


59,094 
G4,278 
72,674 
72,749 
76,743 
78,085 
91,532 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
29,259  males  and  29,802  females ;  of  the  free 
eolored  rblacks  16,425,  and  mulattoes  1,648), 
9,035  males  and  9,038  females ;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  2,207,  and  mulattoes  83),  1,174  males 
and  1,116  females.  Density,  43.18  to  a  square 
mile;  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
wlude  union,  0.39  per  cent.  Families  (white 
and  free  colored),  15,439;  dwellings,  15,290. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  54 :  white  48,  free  colored  4, 
slave  2;  blind,  39:  white  25,  free  colored  14, 
■lave  0 ;  insane,  68 :  white  48,  free  colored  20, 
alave  0 ;  idiotia  92 :  white  74,  free  colored  14, 
■la^e  4L  Births  (white  and  free  colored), 
S,495;  marriages,  564;  deaths,  1,188.  Total 
jdeaths  (induding  slaves),  1,209.  Ages  (all  class- 
es): under  1  year,  2,554;  1  and  under  5,  10,- 
899 ;  5  and  under  10, 13,071 ;  10  and  under  15, 
11,700;  16  and  under  20,  10,142;  20  and  un- 
der 80,  15,994;  30  and  under  40,  11,208;  40 
and  under  50,  7,488;  50  and  under  60,  4,491 ; 
00  and  under  70,  2,484;  70  and  under  80, 1,101 ; 
80  and  under  90,  279;  90  and  under  100,  54; 
100  and  upward,  9 ;  unknown,  58.  Of  persons 
100  and  upward :  white  2,  free  colored  5,  and 


slave  2.  Wliite  and  free  colored  (total,  89,242), 
bom  in  Delaware,  72,351 ;  born  in  other  states 
of  the  Union,  11,617 ;  born  in  foreign  countries, 
5,211 ;  and  born  in  parts  unknown,  63.  Natives 
of  Delaware  resident  in  otlier  states,  31,965. 
Occupations  of  22,061  (white  and  free  colored) 
males  over  15  years  of  aga :  5,633,  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  mcciianic  arts,  and  min- 
ing; 7,884,  agriculture;  6,663,  labor  not  agri- 
cultural; 743,  sea  and  river  navigation;  251, 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity ;  581,  other  pur- 
suits requiring  education ;  124,  government  civil 
service;  69,  domestic  service;  113  unspecified. 
Slaveholders,  809,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  320 ; 
of  1  and  under  5,  352;  of  5  and  under  10,  1X7; 
and  of  10  and  under  20,  20.  Paupers  (in  1849- 
'50),  667,  viz. :  569  native  and  128  foreign,  costing 
in  the  year  $17,730.  Criminals  convicted  (1849- 
'50),  22,  all  native,  and  (June  1,  1850)  in  prison 
14,  all  native.  Federal  population  (all  free  and 
I  slaves'),  90,616,  which  entitled  the  state  to  one 
representative  in  the  national  congress. — ^Dela- 
ware comprehends  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  low 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  bay,  Delaware 
rivers,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  contains  no 
mountains,  but  in  the  N.  the  surface  is  beauti- 
fully diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  Southward  of 
Christiana  creek  the  surface  is  almost  a  perfect 
level,  and  is  only  relieved  by  a  low  table-land  or 
sand  ridge,  nowhere  more  than  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  which  traverses  the  state  N.  and  S.  near 
the  W.  boundary,  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps, 
in  which  most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  have 
their  sources,  some  flowing  W.  into  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  others  E.  into  the  Delaware.  The 
Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pokomoke,  the  head 
waters  of  which  are  in  this  state,  have  their  great- 
est lengths  in  Maryland  and  flow  into  tlie  Ches- 
apeake. The  Appoquinnimink,  Duck,  Jones's. 
Murderkill,  Mispilion,  Broadkill,  Indian,  and 
other  rivers  and  creeks  are  aflluents  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Atlantic.  The  most  important  streams 
of  Ddawore,  however,  are  the  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks,  the  former  coming  in  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  from  the  S.  W. 
These  unite  below  "Wilmington,  and  pour  their 
united  waters  into  the  Delaware  1  m.  below 
their  junction.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  are 
navigable  for  coasting  vessels,  but  the  Christi- 
ana is  the  only  one  in  the  state  that  admits 
of  the  entrance  of  merchant  ships.  Delaware 
bay  is  a  fine  estuary,  about  60  m.  in  length 
by  25  or  30  in  greatest  breadth,  but  contracting 
toward  the  N.  to  less  than  5  m. ;  and  where  it 
opens  to  the  sea  between  Cape  May  (lat.  38® 
56'  and  long.  74°  38)  and  Cape  Ilenlopen  (lat 
38°  48'  and  long.  75^  6'),  the  width  is  not  more 
than  15  m.  The  main  channel  admits  the  larg- 
est vessels  to  the  head  of  the  bay  and  into  the 
river,  having  from  35  to  75  feet  of  water ;  but 
the  course  is  made  tortuous  and  intricate  by 
tlie  numerous  shoals  which  nearly  fill  the  cen- 
tral portion.  The  western  shore  of  the  bay  is 
marshy  and  low,  and  that  on  tlie  Atlantic  is  bo- 
set  with  sand  beaches  which  enclose  shallow 
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bays,  or  more  properly  lagoons.  Kchoboth  baj^  terial  $35,410,  and  prodactfl  $88^00.  The 
at  the  mouth  of  Indian  river,  is  a  basin  of  manufactures  of  Delaware  (incladin^  family 
tiiis  description,  but  admits  vessels  drawing  6  products)  were  valued  in  1820  at  $1,318,991, 
feet  of  water.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state  m  1830  at  $1,991,000,  in  1840  at  $2,709,068, 
is  tlie  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  12  m.  long  and  and  in  1850  at  $4,687,427. — The  exiM>rts  of 
6  m.  wide.  This  swamp  contains  a  great  va-  Delaware  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1858, 
riety  of  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  and  is  in*  were  valued  at  $106,571,  and  the  inifiorts  at 
fested  with  noxious  reptiles.  For  8  or  10  m.  $2,821 ;  and  the  shipping  cleared  amounted  to 
inland  from  the  Delaware  the  soils  are  generally  2,871  tons,  and  entered  to  845  tons,  all  Amer- 
ricli  clays,  but  thence  to  the  swamps  and  south-  ican.  The  coasting  trade  is  more  extensive,  and 
ward  sand  prevails.  ]k)g  iron  ore  is  found  in  is  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  PhilA- 
the  swamps,  and  shell  marl  occurs  abundantly,  delphia  markets.  Shipping  owned  in  the  state 
In  the  K.  there  are  deposits  of  kaolin,  or  porce-  21,258  tons,  viz. :  3,043  registered  and  11,993 
lain  clay,  which  have  supplied  the  Philadelphia  enrolled  and  licensed ;  and  of  this  15,635  (in- 
Avx)rks  with  that  valuable  earth.  The  climate  eluding  1,057  steam)  belonged  to  the  Wilming^ 
is  in  general  mild  and  highly  favorable  to  agri-  ton,  and  5,623  ^inclading  203  steam)  to  the 
cultural  pursuits.  The  N.  and  more  elevated  New  Castle  district.  In  1859  (Jan.),  Delaware 
region  has  a  remarkably  salubrious  atmosphere;  had  12  banks,  capital  $1,638,185,  loans  and  di»» 
but  where  the  surface  is  swampy,  as  in  the  S.  counts  $3,000,285,  stocks  $22,610,  real  estate 
parts  of  the  state,  endemic  sickness  prevails  to  $81,499,  due  by  other  banks  $308,222,  notes  of 
a  considerable  extent.  The  natural  productions  other  banks  $61,446,  specie  funds  $114,812, 
are  similar  to  the  middle  region  of  the  United  specie  $217,312,  circulation  $960,846,  deposits 
States  generally. — In  1850  Delaware  contained  $832,657,  due  to  other  banks  $86,180.  On  Jnn« 
6,063  farms  and  plantations,  enclosing  956,144  80, 1858,  Delaware  contained  115  m.  of  corn- 
acres  of  land,  of  which  580,862  acres  wore  im-  pleted  railroad,  viz. :  the  Delaware  nulroad,  71 
proved.  Cash  value  of  forms  $18,880,031,  and  m.  long,  extending  from  Seaford  to  a  junction 
of  farming  imi)lcmonts  and  machinery  $510,279.  with  tlie  New  CasUe  and  Frenchtown  railroad,  7 
Average  of  farms  158  acres,  and  of  value  $3,108.  m.W.  from  New  Castle,  cost  $1,146,310;  theKev 
Live  stock  upon  farms,  &c.  (1850) :  horses  13,-  Castle  and  Frenchtown  railroad,  16  m.  long,  from 
852,  asses  and  mules  791,  milch  cows  19,248,  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  to  Frenchtown  on 
working  oxen  9,797,  other  cattle  24,166,  sheep  Elk  creek,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  bay,  cost  $380,- 
27,503,  swine  30,201,  in  all  valued  at  $1,849,-  000 ;  the  New  Castle  and  Wilmington  railrMd, 
281;  and  value  of  animals  slaughtered  (1849-  4.7  m.,  cost  $100,000;  and  a  section  of  the  Phila- 
'50),  $373,005.  Agricultural  products  (1849) :  delphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroad, 
wheat  482,511,  rye  8,000,  oats  604,518,  Indian  about  23  m.  This  system  connects  llCilmingtoo 
corn  3,145,542,  barley  56,  and  buckwheat  8,615  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  with  th« 
bushels ;  potatoes,  Irish,  240,542,  and  sweet,  state  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  also  the 
65,443  busliels;  hay,  30,159  tons;  hops,  348  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake.  Tbero 
lbs. ;  clover  seed,  2,525,  and  other  grass  seed,  are  also  in  course  of  constmction  2  other  rafl- 
1,403  bushels ;  butter,  1,055,308,  and  cheese,  3,-  roads,  viz. :  the  Junction  and  Breakwater,  intend* 
187  lbs. ;  x)eas  and  beans,  4,120  bushels ;  mar-  ed  to  connect  Milford  and  Lewes  with  the  Dela- 
kct  garden  ])roducts,  $12,714,  and  orchard  pro-  ware  railroad ;  and  the  Delaware  and  Manrland, 
ducts,  $46,574 ;  beeswax  and  honey,  41,248  an  extension  of  the  same  line  from  Seoiord  to 
lbs. ;  liome-maclo  manufactures,  $38,121 ;  flax-  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Nanticoke. 
seed,  904  bushels;  flax,  11,174  lbs. ;  molasses,  Ultimately,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
50  gallons ;  wool,  57,708  lbs. ;  wine,  145  gal-  main  line  of  road  through  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ions. The  average  grain  crops  of  Delaware  ginia  to  Cape  Charles.  From  the  Nanticoke  and 
(bushels  i)er  acre)  were  as  follows  :  wiieat  11,  the  cape,  Norfolk  will  be  reached  by  steamen 
Indian  corn  20,  oats  20,  and  buckwheat  10.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  connectl 
The  tot^d  value  of  agricultural  products  re-  by  a  channel  navigable  for  coasting  veivels  the 
turned  by  the  census  of  1840  was  $2,877,350,  waters  so  called.  It  extends  from  Delawart 
and  by  that  of  1850,  $3,117,505.  Manufactures,  City,  40  m.  below  Philadelphia,  to  Back  creek,« 
mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts :  establishments,  navigable  branch  of  Elk  river  in  Maryland,  19i 
531;  capital,  $2,978,945;  raw  material  used,  m.,  and  is  66  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  10  ft  decp» 
$2,864,007;  hands  employed,  3,888,  viz. :  3,237  with  2  tide  and  2  lift  locks,  and  a  deep  cntfbr4iii. 
males  and  051  females;  annual  wages,  $930,924;  through  a  hill  90  ft.  high.  This  important  wok 
products,  $4,049,290 ;  profit,  28.40  per  cent,  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,000. 
Cotton  factories  12,  capital  $400,100,  cotton  The  total  length  of  post  routes  in  the  state  oa 
used  4,730  bales,  total  value  of  raw  material  June  30, 1858,  was  562  m.,  of  which  85  m.  wti 
$312,008,  products  $538,430 ;  woollen  factories  railroad,  303  m.  coach,  and  174  m.  not  spedfied. 
8,  capital  $148,500,  wool  used  393,00ulbs.,  value  — The  census  of  1850  presents  the  followingsta- 
of  raw  material  $204,172.  products  $251,000 ;  tistics  regarding  churclies,  schools,  the  press.  && 
cast-iron  works  13.  capital  $373,000,  pig  inm  Churches  180,  viz.:  Baptist  12,  Episcopal  21, 
consumed  4,400  tons,  value  of  raw  material  Friends  9,  Methodist  106,  Presbyterian  26,  Ro- 
$153,852,  products  $207,402 ;  wrought-iron  man  Catholic  3,  Union  1,  and  minor  sects  S, 
works  3,  capital  $75,000,  value  of  raw  mor  which  together  fnmished  accommodation  for 
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55,741  persons,  and  wore  valtied  at  (840,845.  tbo  year  were  abont  $89,000.  The  state  has  no 
Colleges  2,  professors  16,  students  144,  annual  debt,  but  has  permanent  resources  amounting 
income  $17,200 ;  academies  and  private  schools  to  $549,755,  yiz. :  invested  capital  $109,250,  and 
65,  teachers  94,  pupils  2,011,  annual  income  school  fund  $440,505.  The  valuation  of  taxable 
$47,832 ;  primary  and  public  schools  194,  property  in  1856  was  $30,466,924.  There  is, 
teaobers  214,  pupils  8,970,  annual  income  $43,-  however,  no  taxation  for  state  purposes. — Dol- 
B61.  The  number  of  children  attending  school  aware  takes  its  name  from  Lord  De  La  "Ware, 
daring  the  year  as  returned  by  families  was  governor  of  Virginia,  who  entered  the  bay  in 
14,408,  viz. :  14,077  natives,  and  826  foreign-  1610 ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  Delaware  was 
era.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  10  (circulat-  made  by  Hudson  in  1609.  In  1629,  one  Godyn, 
ing  75,000,  or  annually  421,200  copies),  viz. :  8  a  director  in  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in 
•emi-weekly  and  7  weekly,  of  which  2  were  lite-  whose  service  Hudson  had  sailed,  purchased  of 
tary  and  miscellaneous,  and  8  political.  Libra-  the  natives  a  tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of 
ries  (other  than  private)  17,  with  17,950  volumes,  the  river ;  and  next  yeaf  De  Vries  with  30  colo- 
▼iz. :  public  4,  with  10,250  vols. ;  Sunday-school  nists,  arriving  out  from  Holland,  settled  near 
12,  with  2,700  vols. :  and  college  1,  with  5,000  Lewes.  Three  years  later  the  whole  colony 
vola.  The  number  or  free  schools  in  operation  in  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.  In  1637  the 
1866  was  233 ;  scholars,  11,468  ;  average  length  Swedish  West  India  company  sent  out  a  colony 
of  schools,  7.6  months;  receipts,  $80,509,  of  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  which  arrived  at  Cape 
which  from  school  fund,  $27,452,  and  district  Henlopen  early  in  1638,  and  after  purchasing 
contributions,  $53,057 ;  expenditures,  $78,253.  all  the  lands  from  the  cape  to  the  falls  near 
!nie  capital  of  the  permanent  school  fund  Trenton,  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Christiana 
amounts  to  $440,505.  Tlie  collegiate  institutions  creek.  They  named  the  country  Nya  Sveriga, 
are :  Delaware  college  at  Newark,  founded  in  or  New  Sweden.  The  subsequent  settlements 
1888,  and  which  in  1858  had  6  professors,  50  of  the  Swedes  were  mostly  within  the  present 
students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols. ;  and  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1643  their  head- 
8t.  Mary^s  college  at  Wilmington,  a  Roman  quarters  were  erected  on  the  island  of  Tinicuin, 
Catholic  school,  founded  in  1847,  and  which  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.  These  pro- 
in  1858  had  7  professors,  110  students,  and  a  cecdings  were  protested  against  by  the  Dutch 
library  of  2,500  vols. — ^The  constitution  of  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed  the  country 
Delaware  grants  the  right  of  voting  to  all  free  by  right  of  discovery  and  settlement,  and  with 
white  male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  have  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  built 
resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  Fort  Casimir  (now  New  Castle),  5  in.  S.  of  Fort 
oonnty  one  month  next  preceding  an  elec-  Christiana.  This,  however,  was  captured  by  the 
tion.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a  sen-  Swedes  in  1654 ;  but  the  next  year  the  Dutch 
ate  of  9  members  (3  from  each  county),  chosen  from  New  Netherlands  attacked  and  reduced 
for  4  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  the  Swedish  forts,  and  sent  to  Europe  all  the 
21  members,  chosen  for  2  years.  Senators  must  colonists  who  reflised  allegiance  to  Holland. 
he  27  years  of  age,  and  be  possessed  of  200  acres  Thus  ended  the  transient  connection  of  Sweden 
of  freehold  land,  and  representatives  must  be  with  the  colonial  history  of  the  United  States. 
84  years  of  age.  Pay,  $3  per  diem  and  mile-  From  this  period  to  1664,  when  New  Neth- 
age.  The  sessions  are  biennial.  The  governor  erlands  was  conquered  by  the  English,  the  Del- 
ia elected  for  4  years,  and  has  a  salary  of  $1,333;  aware  settlements  continued  under  the  con- 
he  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  trol  of  the  Dutch  authorities.  The  duke  of 
in  the  state  6  years  next  before  election.  The  York  now  came  into  possession  of  all  the  Dutch 
state  treasurer  and  auditor  (salary  $500  each)  had  occupied,  and  the  English  laws  were  estab- 
are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  2  years ;  lished  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river.  In  the  mean 
the  term  of  the  secretary  of  state  Tsalary  $400  time,  however.  Lord  Baltimore  asserted  his 
and  fees)  is  4  years.  There  are  6  judges,  one  of  claim  to  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the 
whom  is  chancellor  and  president  of  the  orphans'  river  as  a  part  of  his  grant,  which  extended  to 
court,  and  of  the  other  4  one  is  chief  justice  of  lat.  40"*  N.,  but  excepted  tracts  then  already 
the  state,  and  3  are  associate  justices,  one  resi-  occupied ;  and  frequent  incursions  were  made 
dent  in  each  county.  The  chief  justice  and  2  of  from  Maryland  with  the  view  of  driving  away 
the  associates  form  the  superior  court  and  court  the  settlers.  At  length  AVilliam  Pemi,  having 
of  general  sessions,  and  all  the  judges,  except  obtained  a  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  and  being 
tiie  chancellor,  form  the  court  of  oyer  and  desirous  of  owning  the  land  on  the  west  bank 
terminer.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  is  of  the  Delaware  to  the  sea,  procured  from  the 
oomposed  of  8  or  more  judges.  The  orphans'  duke  of  York  a  release  of  all  his  title  and  claim 
eonrt  consists  of  the  chancellor  and  the  associate  to  New  Castle  and  12  m.  round  it,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  the  county.  Judges  are  appointed  by  land  between  this  tract  and  the  sea.  In  Oct 
the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  beha-  1682,  he  arrived  at  New  Castle,  and  in  the  pres- 
sor. Probate  courts  are  held  by  registers  of  ence  of  the  inhabitants  produced  his  deeds  and 
wills,  with  appeal  to  the  superior  court.    The  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  territory.    Ix)rd 

Sihlic  income  is  derived  from  corporation  taxes,  Baltimore  still  asserted  his  claim,  but  Pcnn  re- 

Tidends,  interest  on  loans,  &c.,  and  in  1S57  sisted  it  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the 

amoonted  to  $46,000.    The  disbursements  for  grant  of  Maryland  the  territory  was  occupied, 
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and  in  1685  tho  lords  of  trade  and  plantationB  factories  of  cotton  and  woollen,  flour,  saw,  ani 

decided  in  Penn^s  favor.  The  conflicting  claims,  paper   mills,  and  other  establishments.    The 

however,  were  subsequently  adjusted  bj  com-  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  294,209 

promise.    The  tracts  now  constituting  tlie  state  bushels  of  com,  121,090  of  wheat,  169,754  of 

Pcnn  called  the  "  territories  or  8  lower  coun-  oats,  108,508  of  potatoes,  27,982  tons  of  haj, 

ties  on  the  Delaware."  For  20  years  they  were  and  1,842,248  lbs.  of  butter.    Tliere  were  61 

governed  as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  each  coun-  churches,  and  2,995  nupils  in  the  public  schod^ 

ty  sending  6  aelegates  to  the  general  ossem-  The  county  was  setUeo  by  Swedes  in  1643,  or- 

bly.    In  1708  the  territories  obtained  liberty  to  ganized  in  1789,  and  named  from  Delaware  river. 

secede,  and  were  ever  afterward  allowed  a  dis-  Capital,  Media.   III.  A  central  co.of  Ohio,  trav* 

tinct  assembly.  The  proprietary,  however,  until  ersed  by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangj  rirers^  well 

the  commencement  of  the  revolution  retained  supplied  with  water  power;  area,  478  aq.  m.; 

all  his  rights,  and  tho  same  governor  uniform-  pop.  in  1850,  21,817.    It  has  an  even  surface,  a 

ly  presided  over  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  fertile  soil,  and  in  1850  produced  774,289  buah- 

Slicltorcd  by  the  surrounding  colonies,  Delaware  els  of  com,  44,528  of  wheat,  142,992  of  oaU, 

enjoyed  an  entire  exemption  from  wars,  except  22,021  tons  of  hay,  and  124,064  Iba.  d  wool 

those  in  which  as  a  part  of  tho  British  empire  There  were  45  churches,  and  8,261  pupils  aft- 

she  was  obliged  to  participate.  In  tlie  war  with  tending  public  schools.    At  Delaware,  the  capi- 

France  which  terminated  in  1763,  she  was  tal,  are  several  excellent  sulphur  aprings*    iV. 

second  to  none  in  active  zeal ;  and  in  the  revo-  An  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  White  and  lf» 

lutionary  war  the  Delaware  regiment  was  one  sissinewa  rivers,  and  consisting  in  great  part  of 

of  the  most  efficient  of  the  continental  army,  low  nuirshy  prairies,  suitable  for  pastures ;  arei| 

In  1776  the  inhabitants  declared  themselves  on  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10^848.    The  surface 

independent  state,  and  framed  a  constitution,  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.    In  1850 

In  1792  a  second  constitution  was  established,  the  productions  were  429,209  buahela  of  oon, 

which  with  subsequent  amendments  still  forms  55,078  of  wheat,  41,992  of  oata,  and  4,957  tons 

the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.    The  federal  of  hay.    There  were  15  churchea,  and  1,894 

constitution  was  ratified  hj  Delaware,  Dec.  7,  pupils  attending  public  schools.     The  county 

1787.  was  named  from  the  Delaware  Indiana,  who 

DELAWARE.    I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  K  Y.,  once  owned  the  soil  Capital,  Muncie.    V.  Ai 

bounded  N.  W.  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  6us-  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  well  supnlied  with  water  and 

quehonna,  and  S.  W.  by  Delaware  river,  which  timber,  and  having  a  healthy  dimate,  a  fertila 

separates  it  from  Penn.;  area,  1,550  sq.  m.;  soil,  and  a  rough  hilly  surfaoe;  area,  676  aq.m.; 

pop.  in  1855, 39,749.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  pop.  in  1856,  8,099.    In  the  aame  year  it  pn>> 

streams  of  the  Delaware,  has  a  hilly  surface,  duccd  117,700  bushels  of  wheat,  118^47  of  oati, 

and  a  soil  which  in  the  valleys  is  extremely  fer-  842,271  of  com,  57,868  of  potatoea,  and  126,880 

tile.    The  productions  in  1855  were  119,888  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Delhi. 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  416,659  of  oats.  9,494  DELAWARE  BAY.    See  Dxlawxbx. 

of  wheat,  209,507  of  potatoes,  103,896  tons  of  DELAWARE  COURT  HOUSE,  or  Dila- 

hay,  and  4,026,575  lbs.  of  butter.    Tliere  were  wabe,  a  post  town  and  capital  of  Delaware  ool, 

26  flour  mills,  224  saw  mills,  24  tanneries,  4  Ohio ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,074.    It  is  pleasantb 

woollen  factories,  and  5  carding  and  fulling  mills,  situated  on  rolling  ground,  on  tlie  n^t  bau 

Six  newspapers  were  published  in  the  county ;  of  Olentangy  river,  which  is  here  croaaed  by  a 

there  were  92  churches,  and  814  school  houses,  bridge.    It  is  a  handsome  place,  neatly  bmhi 

The  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  from  the  and  the  seat  of  tlie  Ohio  Wesleyan  univeni^, 

former  of  which  the  county  is  named,  are  here  established  in  1845.    A  sidpliur  spring  in  the 

navigable  by  boats,  and  are  the  channeLs  thi^ugh  vicinity  is  much  resorted  to.    Two  newspapoi 

wliich  vast  quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  are  published  in  the  town ;  there  are  6  or  I 

exported.    Capital,  Delhi.    II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  churches,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  cf 

Poun.,  bordering  on  Del.,  separated  from  N.  J.    Ohio.  

on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  DEIAWARE  RIYER  (Indian  name,  Jfoli- 

by  a  number  of  small  streams;  area,  108  sq.  riskitt<m),  a  large  river  of  the  United  States 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,679.    The  surface  in  the  formed  by  two  small  streams  called  the  Oqnago 

S.  E.  part  is  generally  level,  but  in  other  places  (or  Coquago)  and  the  Popacton,  which  rise  oi 

is  hilly.    A  large  proportion  of  it  is  occupied  as  the  western  declivity  of  tne  Catskill  monntatm^ 

grazing  land,  and  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  K  .Y.,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  line  betwen 

are   supplied  with    milk,  butter,  and  clieese  Kew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  near  the  X.  K 

mainly  from  tlie  dairies  in  this  county.    The  angle  of  the  latter.    Flowing  S.  £.,  it  aeparatei 

soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  by  the  use  of  those  states  for  about  70  m.,  until  it  reaehei 

manures  has  been  rendered  extremely  produc-  Kittatinny  (or  Shawauffunk)  mountain^  near 

tive.    The  most  important  minerals  are  mica  Port  Jervis.    At  this  place  it  makes  a  sbaip 

slate,  extensively  used  for  building,  and  gneiss,  turn  to  the  S.  W.,  and  forms  the  dividing  Bm 

Whetstones  are  procured  near  Derby,  and  ex-  between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania    AI 

ported  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  union.    The  the  N.  extremity  of  Northomptoa  co.  it  ^tmr 

water  power  with  which  the  county  is  abund-  es  through  a  precipitons  defile,  formed  by  par- 

autly  supplied  is  employed  in  numerous  manu-  pendiculor  rocks  on  either  aide  1,000  or  l,iOO 
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higb,  and  known  as  the  Delaware  Water  were  plundered  by  a  hostile  Indian  party,  and 
A  few  miles  below  Easton  it  turns  again  ordered  to  remove  to  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie. 
te  8.  £.,  and  after  passing  Trenton  meets  Beingpermitted  to  return  in  the  next  year,  their 
Ide  water  132  m.  from  the  sea.  The  stream  movement  was  regarded  as  a  hostile  one  by  the 
becomes  much  wider,  and  acquires  sufficient  British  ft'ontiersmen,  who  united  and  surprised 
1  for  the  passage  of  steamboats.  Phila-  the  unresisting  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  and 
ila,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  head  of  navi-  massacred  nearly  100  of  them.  In  a  treaty  at 
a  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  On  the  Fort  Pitt,  in  1778,  the  Delawares  entered  into 
r  side  of  tlie  river  are  the  towns  of  Burling-  terms  of  amity  with  the  United  States,  granting 
ind  Camden,  the  latter  being  just  opposite  power  to  march  armies  through  their  country 
idelphia.  The  channel  is  here  about  1  m.  on  condition  that  a  fort  should  be  built  for  their 
,  and  divided  by  a  small  island.  A  number  protection.  This  was  the  origin  of  Fort  Mcln- 
her  islands,  none  of  them  of  great  extent,  tosh.  In  1796they  were  parties,  with  theWyan- 
r  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  stream.  Bridges  dots,  Shawnees,  Miamics,  and  other  western 
tot  the  opposite  banks  at  Trenton  and  sev-  tribes,  to  the  general  pacification  of  Fort  Gren- 
other  pomts.  About  40  m.  below  Phila-  viUe.  These  relations  were  further  strengthened 
dft  the  river  discharges  itself  into  Delaware  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Wayne  (1808)  and  Vin- 
after  a  total  course  of  800  m.  The  Dela-  cennes  (1804);  and  the  frontiers  Vere  not  mo- 
I  and  Hudson  and  the  Morris  canals  con-  lested  by  their  war  parties  till  the  primary 
the  stream  with  the  Hudson,  and  a  canal  movement  of  Tecumseh  in  1811-^12.  They  did 
Easton  to  Bristol  passes  near  its  banks,  not  long  rest  upon  the  Susquehanna,  but  grad- 
K.  Y,  and  Erie  railroad  runs  in  the  valley  ually  continued  their  migration  westward,  re- 
m  Delaware  for  a  distance  of  nearly  90  m.  suming  their  habits  of  war  and  hunting,  and 
dbad  fisheries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  stopping  for  a  time  on  the  White  Water  river, 
wy  profitable.  During  the  winter  of  1851  in  Indiana.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Mississip- 
a  solid  bridge  of  ice  formed  in  the  channel  pi,  and  are  now  established  on  fertile  tracts  on 
biladelphia,  an  event  which  occurs  only  in  the  Kansas  river,  in  the  territory  of  that  name. 
OS  of  excessive  severity.  A  portion  of  them  went  into  Texas,  where  they 
IXAWABES,  called  in  their  own  language  have  an  excellent  reputation  as  guides,  hunters. 
LnrAPBfl,  one  of  the  Algonquin  trit^  of  and  woodsmen.  They  possess  875,000  acres  oi 
rioan  Indians,  now  established  in  the  ter-  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  8 
f  of  Kansas,  which  occupied  at  the  begin-  times  this  amount  at  higher  points  on  that  river 
of  the  16th  century  the  valley  of  the  Dcla-  and  its  tributaries.  Their  number  was  returned 
•  river  and  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  1840  at  880;  in  1850,  at  1,500;  and  is  now 
fding  to  their  traditions  they  were  in  past  estimated  at  above  2,000.  A  considerable  por- 
eminent  for  valor  and  wisdom,  and  held  a  tion  of  them  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  raise 
inent  place  in  Indian  history,  exerting  an  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  dress  in  many  re- 
>ritative  influence  from  the  Chesapeake  to  spects  in  civilized  costume.  The  United  States 
Indson.  This  claim  seems  to  be  recognized  hold  in  trust  for  them  a  school  fiind  of  $7,806, 
16  other  tribes  of  their  lineage,  who  apply  and  a  genercd  fund  of  $915,876. 
em  the  honorable  title  of  grandfather.  On  DELESSERT^  Benjamin,  a  French  financier 
in  of  the  Iroquois  power  they  lost  their  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Lyons,  Feb.  14, 1778, 
Mndenoe ;  and  in  the  large  assembly  of  died  in  Paris,  March  1, 1847.  After  completing 
B  which  concluded  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  his  early  education,  he  visited  Edinburgh  and 
44)  the  Iroquois  denied  the  right  of  the  London,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Adam 
irares  to  alienate  their  lands.  The  latter,  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  Plajfair,  and  Watt. 
I  immediately  ordered  by  their  masters  to  He  served  in  Belgium  as  captain  of  artillery 
«V6  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  left  under  Piohegru,  but  on  ihe  death  of  his  eldest 
rer  the  region  of  their  native  Delaware,  brotiicr  resigned  his  commission  to  assume  the 
'51  they  are  found  at  Shamokin  and  Wya-  direction  of  his  father^s  bank.  In  1801  he 
I  on  the  Susquehanna,  positions  where  established  a  sugar  refinery  at  Possy,  and  ho 
wore  exposed  to  the  violence  both  of  the  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  man- 
da  and  of  white  emigrants.  It  was  their  ufacture  of  beet  root  sugar  in  France.  Such 
irtime  to  be  regarded  by  the  English  as  was  his  reputation  for  skill  and  integrity,  that 
r  French  influence,  an  opinion  which  lost  before  he  was  80  he  was  appointed  regent  of 
of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  the  bonk  of  France,  which  post  he  held  for 
irareB  had  adopted  the  principles  of  peace  nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  a  patron  of 
lon-reeistance  thuight  by  Penn  and  Zinzen-  savings  banks,  primary  schools,  houses  of  refuge, 
•  Th^  Iroquois  were  also  ofiended  by  and  other  charitable  institutions.  He  was  an 
neutrality,  and  because  they  applied  them-  associate  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  formed 
s  to  agriculture  and  grazing,  refusing  to  magnificent  botanical  and  conchological  colleo- 
n  forays  of  plunder  and  murder,  while  the  tions ;  his  herbal,  which  had  been  commenced 
n  and  French  war  was  raging  on  the  fron-  for  his  sbter  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  contains  no  less 
kwn  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  A  tragical  than  86,000  specimens  of  plants,  8,000  of  which 
b  at  lenffth  followed.  In  1781  nearly  400  were  previously  unknown.  His  botanical  col- 
YiAD  Dwwares,  settled  on  the  Muskingum,  lections  are  Ulustrated  in  the  important  work, 
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in  Avliich  ho  was  a  collaborator  with  De  Can-  building.  Delft-Haven  is  celebrated  in  Amerieaa 

dolle,  Icones  selectcs  Plantarttm  (2  vols.  4to.,  history  as  tlie  place  where  the  pilgrim  fathers 

Paris,  182()-'4G),  and  his  conchologicol  treasures  embarked  for  Soutliampton,  July  22. 1620. 

were  described  in  1847  by  Dr.  Chenu.    Beside  DELFT  WARE,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  clay, 

his  political  speeches  delivered  in  the  cliambcr  of  or  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  covered  with  i 

deputies,  where  for  years  he  occupied  a  seat  white  enamel,  which  gives  to  it  the  apfiearanoB 

amonjj:  the  conservative  party,  and  his  pamphlets  of  porcelain.    The  vessels  composed  of  this  i»Fe- 

on  savings  banks,  lie  published  a  philosophical  paration  are  first  moulded,  Uien  slightly  baked, 

tract,  Le  guide  du  honheur^  which  has  been  sev-  m  which  state  they  readily  receive  tlie  enamel, 

cral  times  reprinted,  and  other  writings.  when  a  stronger  heat  is  iq)plied  for  the  purpoM 

DELFT,  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  towns,  in  the  of  fusing  the  enamel  uniformly  and  to  complete 

Province  of  South  Holland,  8^  m.  by  rail  from  the  baking  process.    Sometimes  this  pottery 

Rotterdam,  on  the  smdl  river  Schio,  and  con-  is  finely  ornamented  with  painting.     The  mora 

nected  by  canals  and  railways  witli  the  other  common  and  coarser  kinos,  however,  better 

principal  towns  of  Holland ;  pop.  about  18,000,  resist  a  sudden  heat    The  preparation  of  the 

of  whom  6,000  are  Catholics,  and  the  remain-  enamel  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  in 

der  chiefly  Protestants.     It  is  intersected  in  all  making  delft  ware,  and  various  receipts  are 

directions  by  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  69  given  for  it    It  should  be  made  so  opaque  that 

bridges.    The  ])rincipal  public  buildings  are  the  the  ware  cannot  be  seen  through  it 

town  hall ;  the  palace  or  primenhof^  originally  DELHI,  or  D'iiilli,  formerly  an  adroinistr*- 

the  convent  of  St.  Agatha,  once  the  occasional  tive  division  of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  British 

residence  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  and  the  scene  India,  comprising  the  districts  of  Panipnt  Rho* 

of  his  assassination  (July  10,  1684),  now  con-  ink,  Humana,  Goorgaon,  and  Delhi ;  area,  ft,- 

verted  into  barracks;  the  new  church,  with  a  274  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,195,180.    The  dit- 

huge  square  tower  and  celebrated  chimes,  con-  trict  of  Delhi  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jomnai 

taining  the  mausoleum  of  William  L,  and  the  between  lat.  28°  24'  and  28°  64'  N.,  long.  76°  49' 

tombs  of  the  Orange  family,  and  of  Hugo  Gro-  and  79°  29'  E. ;  area,  789  sq.  m. ;  pop.  435,744| 

tius,  who  was  born  in  Delft;  the  old  church,  of  whom  816,065  are  Hindoos,  and  the  rest 

distinguished  by  a  leaning  tower,  containing  mainly  Mohammedans.  The  surface  is  roogfa  in 

the  oldest  organ  in  Holland,  tlie  monument  of  some  parts,  but  not  mountainous.  The  soil,  like 

Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  the  tombs  of  Leeu-  that  of  the  4  other  districts,  is  naturally  barren, 

wenhoeck,  the  naturalist,  and  other  eminent  citi-  but  by  means  of  works  of  irrigation  a  valoabla 

zens  of  Delft ;  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  extent  of  land  has  been  macb  arable.    Mora 

several  other  churches  for  various  Protestant  tlian  \  of  the  whole  surface,  however,  is  nncnlti- 

dcuominations,  and  a  chapel  for   Jansenists.  vated.  About  8,800  acres  are  devoted  to  cotton, 

There  are  also   a   gymnasium  and  17  other  yielding  a  crop  of  about  800,000  lbs.,  dewied. 

schools,  an  academy  for  civil  engineers  and  The  other  principal  productions  are  barley,  pnbe^ 

industry,  several  associations  for  the  promotion  and  wheat.    Tlie  climate  is  commonly  dry ;  tba 

of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  various  be-  temperature  ranges  from  66°  in  Janna^  to  92* 

ncvolent  institutions.    Delft  was  formerly  eel-  in  June,  but  at  certain  seasons  the  d^trict  is 

ebrated  for  its  potteries  (delfb  ware),  but  tliis  swept  by  hot  winds  of  fearful  intensity,  accom- 

manufacture  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  panied  by  tornadoes  and  rain  storms.    In  JaiL 

by  the  superior  articles  made  in  England.    The  1859,  the  Delhi  divi^on  was  detached  from  the 

little  earthenware  now  made  here  is  of  tlie  coarser  N.W.  provinces,  and  fonned,  with  the  Pniyanli, 

kind.  Of  the  other  manufactures,  those  of  mathe-  the  Trans-Sutlej  and  Cis-Sutl^  states,  into  a 

maticol  instruments  are  most  renowned.    Near  lieutenant-governorship  called  the  Pninanb  and 

the  entrance  of  the  town  is  the  state  arsenal  of  its  dependencies. — ^Delhi,  the  ciq)ital  of  the 

Holland,  originally  the  Dutch  East  India  house,  to  above  district,  and  the  Mohammedan  metio- 

which  a  college  for  engineers  is  attached.    Delft  polls  of  India,  is  built  principally  on  a  short 

was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1586,  offset  of  the  Jumna,  about  a  mile  from  the 

and  again  in  1654,  when  an  explosion  of  the  right  bank  of  themmn  stream,  115  m.  N.N.W. 

powder  magazine  reduced  600  houses  to  ashes,  from  Agra,  40  m.  8.  W.  from  Meemt,  and  8S0 

and  killed  1,200  persons.    But  by  being  fre-  m.  N.  AV.  from  Calcutta;  lat  28°  89'  X.,  long. 

qiientlyrebuiit,  the  town  was  so  much  improved  77°  18' "W.;  pop.  in  1858,  162,406,  of  wboo 

tiiat  Pepys  in  his  diary  (May  18, 1760)  describes  76,872  were  returned  as  Hindoos  and  76,084  m 

it  as  ^^a  most  sweet  town,  with  bridges  and  Mohammedans,  no  account  being  given  of  the 

rivers  in  every  street."    In  1797  the  Delft  re-  Christian  inhabitants.    The  city  is  7  m.  in  ci^ 

ligious  association  {Christo  sacrum)  was  estab*  cumference,  and  enclosed,  except  on  part  of  the 

lished  here  by  members  of  the  French  reformed  water  front,  by  a  wall  of  red  sandstone,  with 

church,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  union  bo-  bastions,  martello  towers,  and  11  gates^  4  of 

tween  all  Christian  sects,  but  is  now  almost  ex-  which  face  the  river.    There  is  also  a  dry  ditch 

tinct. — Delft  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  its  20  feet  wide,  and  on  the  island  formed  by  the 

port,  Delft-IIaven  or  Delftsiiaven,  a  small  Jumna  and  its  offset  stands  the  old  fort  of  8e- 

town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  2  m.  from  limgurh,  whence  a  bri<lge  of  boats  crosses  the 

Rotterdam,  with  3,200  inhabitant^  engaged  in  main  stream.    The  defences  were  bnilt  by  Shsh 

distilleries,  herring  and  cod  fisheries,  and  ship-  Jehanand  improved  by  the  British.    DelLi  ooo- 
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many  good  brick  and  stone  hooses,  and,  has  been  projected  to  nnite  it  with  Fnttehghnr. 

Q  Asiatic  city,  is  remarkably  clean.    The  — If  we  are  to  trust  Abal  Fozl,  no  less  than  7 

dnee  Ohowk,  or  silversmiths*  street,  the  cities  have  occupied  the  site  of  Delhi.  The  first 

thoronghfare,  is  160  feet  wide,  lined  with  was  Indraprast  ^ha,  or  Indraput,  where  the  Hin- 

Azaars,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  bordered  doo  rajahs  had  their  capital  at  least  as  early  as 

trees.    At  its  head,  abutting  on  the  river  the  10th  centory.    In  1193  it  was  captured  by 

lefended  by  a  broad  moat,  stands  the  im-  Mohammed  of  Ghor ;  and  Cuttub-ud-deen,  a 

I  palace  of  Shah  Jehan,  once  of  almost  nn-  lieutenant  of  the  victor,  founded  here  a  dynasty 

.eled  magnificence,  but  now  filthy  and  neg-  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Patau  or  Afghan, 

L  It  is  a  collection  of  buildings  surrounded  and  to  oriental  historians  as  that  of  the  ^^  slaves 

rail  40  feet  high,  and  }  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  of  the  sultan  of  Ghor."    The  house  of  Cuttub 

ting  a  private  royal  mosque,  large  gardens,  was  overthrown  in  1288  by  the  Afghan  Ghi^ies 

ipartments  for  several  thousand  persons,  or  Khi^is,  who  were  in  turn  displaced  by  the 

too,  are  the  white  marble  council  cham*  Togluck  princes  in  1821.    In  1898  the  city 

rith  its  4  cupolas,  and  the  public  audi-  was  desolated  by  Tamerlane ;  in  1450  it  was 

hall  in  which  stood  the  famous  **  peacock  acquired  by  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Lodi ;  and  in 

e,'*  formed  entirely  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  1626  it  was  seized  by  the  renowned  Baber, 

d  at  $30,000,000.    The  jumma  mu^id,  or  the  founder  of  the  long  line  of  MogiU  emperors, 

mosque,  in  Mohammedan  eyes  the  won-  With  these  changes  of  the  sceptre  the  empire 

f  the  world,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  6  years,  alternately  waxed  and  waned,  at  one  time  (1340) 

s  OB  a  paved  platform,  460  feet  square,  on  embracing  almost  the  whole  peninsula,  at  an- 

kj  height  near  the  centre  of  the  city.    It  other  (1398)  restricted  to  a  few  miles  around  the 

HToached  by  broad  stone  steps,  and  makes  capital.    Under  the  Moguls  it  recovered  more 

ide  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides  of  than  half  its  former  possessions.    Akbar  re- 

1  are  formed  by  pavilions  and  arcades.    It  moved  the  throne  to  Agra,  but  Shah  Jehan  in 

L  feet  long,  lined  and  faced  with  white  1681  built  the  present  city  dose  to  old  Delhi, 

hs,  surmounted  by  8  domes  of  the  same  and  made  it  the  royal  residence.    The  Moham- 

iil  striped  with  black,  and  having  at  each  medans  still  call  it  Shahjehanabad,  the  "city  of 

li  the  front  a  high  minaret    Scattered  the  king  of  the  world.^"   Nadir  Shah,  the  Per- 

gh  and  around  the  city  there  are  more  than  sian  usurper,  captured  it  in  1789,  massacred  the 

ber  mosques,  some  mean  Hindoo  temples,  inhabitants  from  the  dawn  of  light  till  day  was 

tombs  of  the  emperors  and  Mussulman  far  spent,  and  bore  away  plunder  to  the  value 

L    Nine  miles  S.  is  the  Cuttub  (Kuttub  or  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  including  the  famous 

)Minar,  242  feet  high,  said  to  be  the  tallest  peacock  throne  and  the  great  koh-i-noor  dia- 

m  in  the  world,  and  dose  to  it  is  the  em-  mond,  now  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

h  country  residence.    Among  the  Euro-  From  this  time  dismemberment  rapidly  went 

hmildings  are  the  British  residency,  St.  on.    The  Great  Mogul  lost  all  but  the  shadow 

s^  and  several  missionary  churches,  a  bank,  of  sovereignty,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of 

aJde  asylum,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  a  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  defeated  near  Delhi, 

nment  coU^  attended  chiefly  by  native  Sept.  11,  1808,  with  dreadful  slaughter,  by  the 

Qts.    The  last  is  managed  by  a  council  of  British  under  Lord  Lake.    The  titular  empe- 

^eans  and  natives,  has  an  income  of  about  ror  was  released  from  captivity,  a  pension  of 

{K)|  and  is  divided  into  4  departments :  $600,000  a  year  was  assigned  him,  a  resident 

sh,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.    There  was  appointed  at  his  cour^  and  the  British  ex- 

Qoreover,  in  and  near  the  city,  about  800  ercised  the  government  in  his  name.    In  1827 

fa,  and  a  newspaper  office.    There  are  2  the  empty  show  of  power  was  taken  from  him, 

■fay  0B6  outside  the  walls,  the  other  with-  $250,000  were  added  to  his  allowance,  and 

the  fatter,  prior  to  1857,  was  the  most  im-  tiiough  still  revered  by  Mohammedans  as  the 

at  in  India,  and  contained  800  guns  and  descendantofTimour,  his  sway  was  thenceforth 

in.  20.000  stand  of  arms,  and  200,000  shot  confined  to  the  12,000  members  of  his  family 

iieifa,  beside  gunpowder  and  other  warlike  who  filled  his  palace  and  swallowed  up  his  pen- 

I.  The  Jumna  is  impregnated  with  natron,  sion.    At  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  1857,  the 

tie  dty  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  garrison  of  Delhi  consisted  of  the  88th,  54th, 

.  long^  built  under  Shah  Jehan  and  restored  and  74th  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  one 

6  BiS^.  Another,  called  the  Doab  canal,  battalion  of  native  artillery,  the  only  European 

Tigation,  built  by  the  same  emperor,  fed  soldiers  being  the  48ofiScers  by  whom  this  force 

D  Jomna,  and  joining  that  river  again  near  was  commanded.    On  May  10  three  regimento 

ftfter  a  course  of  185  m.,  was  also  repaired  mutinied  at  Meerut  and  marched  off  to  Delhi, 

e  British  in  1880.    Delhi  has  manufacto-  where  they  arrived  the  next  day.  The  garrison, 

f  eotton,  indigo,  and  shawls.    The  fabrics  after  a  show  of  resistance,  ioined  their  ranks, 

sbmere  are  brought  here  to  be  embroidered  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  populace  was  in 

apold  and  silk,  and  an  active  trade  in  horses,  arms.    Some  of  the  officers  and  civilians  ea- 

precious  stones,  ^.,  is  kept  up  with  Cash-  caped  to  Meerut,  Umballa,  Eurnaul,  and  other 

and  Cabool.    The  sreat  East  India  rail-  plac^  but  a  large  number  of  Europeans  of 

when  completed,  wiU  connect  the  imperial  both  sexes  were  butchered  with  refinea  cruelty. 

rith  Cakatta  and  Lahore,  and  a  tram  road  The  arsenal  was  held  by  Lieut.  Willoughby  and 
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8  Enropeans,  yvho  stonily  defended  it  against  left  the  citj  to  intercept  the  siege  battery,  then 
several  hundred  sepoys  until  their  position  he-  on  the  way  from  Ferozepoor,  and  were  imme- 
came  desperate^  and  then  hiew  up  the  magazine,  diately  pursued  hy  Gen.  Nicholson,  who  had 
Ilundrcds  of  sepoys — some  say  1,000 — were  joined  Wilson  on  the  8th.    lie  overtook  them 
killed  by  the  exi)losion,  but  the  brave  young  of-  at  Nujuifghur,  and  routed  them  so  completely, 
Hcer  in  command,  and  some  of  his  companions,  that  tliey  fled  back  to  Delhi.    By  Sept.  8  all  the 
escaped  for  the  time  with  severe  injuries.  Mean-  reenforcements  had  arrived,  and  preparations 
while  the  aged  king  took  command  of  the  city,  were  made  to  besiege  the  city  in  form.    The 
appointed  officers,  and  resumed  the  imperial  force  at  Gen.  Wilson^s  disposal  amounted  to 
state  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  9,866  effective  men,  without  counting  the  Cash- 
News  of  tliis  disaster  was  telegraphed  to  Um-  mere  contingent,  2,200  strong,  some  hundred 
balla  the  same  day,  and  the  British  lost  no  time  men  under  the  r^ahs  of  Jheend  and  Putialah, 
in  preparing  for  the  reconquest  of  a  city  on  and  about  8,000  in  hospital.    It  embraced  Ea- 
which  the  fute  of  India  was  thought  to  hang,  ropeans   (about  i\  Sikhs,  Gorkhaa,   Poi^aii- 
Three  brigades  were  ordered  to  march  from  bees,  Beloochees,  and  Albans,  and  was  di^rib- 
Umballa  and  Meerut,  under  Brigadiers  Wilson,  uted  as  follows :  infantry  6,089,  cavalry  1,705, 
Ualifox,  and  Jones ;  and  Gen.  Anson,  the  com-  artillery  and  engineers  2,072.    The  mutineen 
mandor-in-chief,  left  Simla  to  place  himself  at  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  14,000,  be^de 
their  head,  but  on  reaching  Kurnaul  died  of  cavalry.    On  the  11th  the  new  battery  opened 
cholera,  May  27.    The  command  now  devolved  fire,  and  a  furious  bombardment  was  kept  op 
on  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who,  after  one  or  two  day  and  night  by  44  heavy  guns  and  many  of 
victories,  appeared  before  Delhi,  Juno  8.    The  small  calibre.    On  the  night  of  the  18th  two 
rebels  were  found  posted  on  a  rocky  ridge  breaches,  one  near  the  Cashmere  and  the  other 
1,500  yards  from  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  but  near  the  Water  bastion,  were  found  practicaUe. 
by  a  rapid  movement  Sir  Henry  attacked  them  The  storming  party  was  now  arranged  in  4  col* 
in  flank,  swept  their  position,  and  captured  26  umns.    The  1st,  of  1,000  men  nnder  Nichokoo, 
guns.    The  Britisli  camp  was  then  pitched  about  was  to  assault  the  main  breach,  and  escalade  the 
1^  m.  from  tlio  north  wall,  screened  by  the  face  of  the  Cashmere  bastion;  the  2d,  of  860 
ridge,  the  lefl  resting  on  the  river,  and  the  rear  men  under  Brigadier  Jones,  was  to  move  against 
on  a  canal.    For  many  days  it  required  all  the  the  Water  bastion ;  the  Sd,  of  960  nnder  CoL 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  to  hold  their  own  ground.  Campbell,  preceded  by  an  explosion  party,  wai 
They  were  too  weak  either  to  risk  an  assault  or  to  force  the  Cashmere  sate ;  and  the  4th,  consiil- 
to  cut  off  tlie  reC'uforcements  which  the  muti-  ing  mainly  of  natives,  Ted  by  Major  Reld,  was  to 
neers  continued  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  Bon-  assail  the  enemy ^s  strong  position  in  the  Kiaaeii- 
gal.    Moreover,  they  were  yet  without  heavy  gunje  and  Pahareepoor  aubnrba.    The  reserve, 
artillery,  while  the  rebels  had  nearly  200  guns,  1,800  strong,  had  orders  to  await  the  resolt  of 
which  they  managed  with  a  skill  equal  if  not  the  first  attack.    At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers.    For  2  months  the  14th  the  troops  left  the  camp,  and  ooDoeded 
a  day  seldom  ])assed  without  sorties,  in  which  themselves  near  some  advanced  posts  on  the  left 
both  parties  suilered  severely.    June  12,  the  in-  until  the  signal  for  assault  was  given  by  Kiebol- 
surgents  attacked  both  flanks,  and  were  twice  son.  On  emerging  upon  open  gronnd  they  wen 
repulsed.    On  the  17th  they  were  gallantly  dis-  met  by  fearful  volleys  of  musketry,  thinning 
lodged  from  an  unfinished  battery  near  the  Sub-  their  ranks  so  fast  that  for  fall  10  minutes  it  wM 
zee  Mundee  suburb  in  advance  of  the  besiegers'  impossible  to  plant  Uie  ladders  in  the  ditch. 
right;  on  the  10  th  a  serious  attack  was  made  on  But  the  columns  never  wavered;  they  looa 
the  camp  from  the  rear ;  and  on  the  23d,  the  cen-  mounted  the  scarp,  and  with  a  ringing  cheer  the 
tenary  of  the  battle  of  Plossey,  a  still  harder  1st  and  2d  divisions  sprang  upon  the  breachei^ 
contest  was  fought  on  the  rights  lasting  all  day.  and  carried  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  signalized  by  tlio  bravery  of  the  "  guides,''  Once  within  the  walls,  they  fought  their  way 
a  native  cx)rps  of  picked  men,  mostly  Punjau-  inch  by  inch  along  the  ramparts,  occnpying  the 
bees,  who  on  tliis  occasion  fought  uninterrupted-  bastions,  and  turning  the  guns  against  the  city. 
ly  for  15  hours  witliout  food.  On  July  1 ,  at  sun-  They  secured  the  Moree  and  Cabool  gatee^  bat 
set,  an  action,  which  lasted  22  hours,  began  on  were  beaten  back  from  the  W.  wall  with  the  lotf 
the  extreme  riglit,  where  800  Eiu-opeans  and  oftho  gallant  Nicholson.  In  the  mean  time  Lteuta 
guides  held  at  bay  throughout  the  night  a  force  Home  and  Salkeld,  with  8  non-commiseioDed 
of  nearly  5,000  men.    On  the  5th  Gen.  Barnard  ofiicers  and  a  few  native  sappers,  undertook  tbe 
diud  of  cholera,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  dangerous  task  of  blowing  up  the  Cashmere 
lieed,  who  before  the  end  of  the  month  resigned  gate.    In  full  daylight  they  marched  boldly  ip 
on  account  of  sickness  to  Gen.  Archdale  "Wilson,  through  a  shower  of  balls,  arranged  the  pow- 
On  tlie  ^Lst  an  immense  force  began  a  general  der  bogs  in  the  face  of  a  mnrderoos  discharse  of 
attack  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Britisli,  as-  musketry  through  an  open  wicket,  and  fired  the 
sal  ling  them  from  two  quarters  at  once  with  unu-  train.    The  gate  fell  with  a  crash,  but  Liert. 
sual  skill  and  determination.    The  buttle  ragi^  Salkeld,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  S  nativci 
day  and  night  until  Aug.  2  at  noon,  wllen  were  killed.    The  8d  column  now  dashed  fer- 
tile roUls  withdrew,  leaving  the  field  heaped  wartl,  entered  the  city  at  10  o'clock,  just  as  the 
with  their  dead.    On  the  24ih,  7,000  mutineers  Ist  and  2d  gained  the  breaches^  and  poshed  on 
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toward  the  jmnma  musjid^  bnt  was  beaten  back  reign  of  terror,  but  saved  by  the  interposition 

with  great  loss  to  the  Cashmere  gate,  where  the  of  Clianmette.    For  the  celebration  of  the  Fite 

reserve  came  to  its  support.    The  4th  column  de  Vetre  supreme,  ho  wrote,  at  tlie  request  of 

iDStained  a  defeat  in  the  suburbs,  aud  retreated  Robespierre,  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  immortality 

to  the  camp.    Wlien  night  closed,  the  British  of  the  soul.     In  1795  he  com])leted  his  trans- 

iband  themselves  in  possession  of  the  N.  ram-  lationofVirgiPs-^noid,  and  subsequently  visit- 

pATts,  and  of  several  strong  posts  in  that  part  of  ed  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England.    On 

the  city,  and  at  dawn  on  the  15th  commenced  his  return  to  France  in  1802  he  was  reinstat- 

the  work  of  dislodging  the  rebels  firom  the  ed  in  his  professorship,  resumed  his  literary 

loopholed  houses  and  public  buildings.    The  pursuits,  and  published  successively  the  various 

•raenal,  which  Lieut.  Willoughby's  exploit  had  poems  which  he  had  partly  prepared  during  his 

bat  lialf  destroyed,  was  stormed  on  the  16th,  travels:  Vhomme  des  ehampn  (i%QQi)\  Lapitie, 

and  its  gnns  were  turned  against  the  palace,  a  touching  poem  on  the  victims  of  the  revolu- 

The  Bum  bastion  was  surprised  on  the  same  tion  (1808);  his  translation  of  Mil  ton's  ^^  Paradise 

evening;  the  great  mosque  was  entered  on  the  Lost^^  (1805) ;  L* Imagination  (1806);  Lea  trois 

17th,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  after  a  regnes  de  la  nature^  with  annotations  by  Ouvier 

desperate  street  conflict  of  nearly  Tdays,  the  Brit-  ^809) ;  La  conversation  (1812).  His  later  years, 

ish  were  again  masters  of  all  Delhi.    No  quarter  auring  which  he  became  blind,  were  spent 

was  given,  even  to  the  sick  and  wounded.   Wo-  quietly  at   Nanterre.      His  last  composition, 

mfin  and  children  were  invariably  spared,  but  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 

the  conquerore  did  not  always  discriminate  be-  was   entitled   La  vieillesse,    and   he   used  to 

tween  armed  rebels  and  peaceable  inhabitants,  say  jestingly  that  he  was  ^^  full  of  his  subject.^' 

I^rge  bodies,  however,  made  their  escape  while  His  translation  of  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man,    and 

the  flgliting  was  going  on,  and  among  them  was  his  poem  Le  depart  d*£den,   wore  published 

the  ex-king,  who  took  refuge  in  the  suburban  after  his  death.    The  most  complete  edition  of 

palace  near  the  Cuttub  Minar.  The  next  day  he  his  works  was  published  by  Michaud  (16  vols. 

anrrendered  to  Capt.  Hodson,  on  promise  of  his  8vo.,  1824~'25). 

lijfo^  and  on  the  22d  8  of  the  royol  princes  were  DELINIERS,  Jacques  Antoixe  Marik,  vice- 
eaptnred  at  the  tomb  of  Humayoun,  and  imme-  roy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  born  at  Niort  in  France, 
diately  shot  The  trial  of  the  ex-king,  now  90  Feb.  6, 1Y56,  shot  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  in  1810.  In 
jeais  old,  commenced  Jan.  27, 1858,  in  his  own  his  earlier  years  he  served  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
palace.  He  was  found  guilty  of  complicity  in  and  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain  he  was 
the  mutiny  and  its  attendant  atrocities,  was  con-  sent  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  on  a 
demned  to  transportation  for  life,  and  in  Dec.  mission  to  South  America.  In  June,  1806,  an 
1858,  was  removed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  English  squadron  made  its  appearance  before 
The  British  losses  in  this  memorable  siege  were  Montevideo,  and  landed  1,100  men  under  Gen. 
8,887  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  On  Sept  Beresford.  The  Spanish  army  which  opposed 
14  the  casualties  were  8  officers  and  265  men  them  was  routed,  and  on  July  2  the  English  took 
killed,  52  officers  and  822  men  wounded.  Of  possession  of  the  city.  Dclinicrs  was  then  at  Mon- 
the  namber  of  insurgents  who  perished  no  an-  tevideo.  Having  received  intelligence  of  what 
thentio  record  could  be  obtained,  but  it  must  had  taken  place,  he  assembled  the  forces  at  his 
have  been  great.  Over  1,600  are  supposed  to  command  and  marched  against  the  English, 
hare  fallen  on  the  day  of  assault.  whom,  after  some  hard  fighting,  he  compelled  to 
DELLLLK,  Jacques,  a  French  poet,  bom  at  capitulate,  leaving  to  the  conquerors  1,600  mus- 
Aignes-Perse,  Auvergne,  June  22,  1738,  died  in  kets,  26  cannon,  and  4  howitzers.  For  this  ex- 
Pans,  May  1,  1813.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  a  ploit,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  people, 
lawyer  named  Montanier,  and  his  only  for-  he  was  elevated  to  the  vieeroyalty  of  Buenos 
tane  was  a  good  education  and  an  income  of  Ayres.  On  July  1, 1808,  he  fought  an  obstinate 
800  francs  a  year.  He  became  known  in  1769,  battle  with  the  English  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
by  hia  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  which  city ;  but  although  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  is 
WOQ  the  highest  praise  from  competent  critics  said  to  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  English, 
Loaia  Racine,  who  had  urged  him  to. the  work,  the  former  were  compelled  to  retire  within  the 

ewe  it  nnlimited  approbation;  and  Voltaire  walls.  The  English  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
dated  npon  the  title  of  academician  being  city,  but  were  unable  to  make  themselves  masters 
at  once  conferred  upon  him.  This  distinction  of  it,  and  were  at  lost  obliged  to  retire,  bavins 
he  received  2  years  later,  and  he  was  soon  suffered  great  loss.  Deliniers  shortly  arterward 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  compelled  them  to  make  a  treaty  by  which  they 
in  the  college  of  France.  In  1782,  on  the  pub-  agreed  to  abandon  Montevideo,  and  the  whole 
lication  of  his  original  poem,  Lesjardins,  he  was  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  La  Plata, 
presented  through  the  favor  of  Count  d'Artois  within  2  months.  This  achievement  gave  him 
with  an  abbey,  with  a  yearly  income  of  80,000  great  reputation,  and,  in  return  for  it,  he  was  ap- 
Uvrea.  In  1784  he  visited  Greece  and  Turkey  pointed  brigadier-general  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
in  company  with  Ohoiseul  Gouffier,  the  French  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  popularly,  but 
ambauador  to  Constantinople.  The  revolution  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  were  anxious  for  in- 
deprived  him  of  his  office  and  the  greater  part  dependence,  and  Deliniers,  having  espoused  the 
of  hia  income.    He  was  arrested  during  the  cause  of  the  king,  excited  a  powerful  party 
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against  him,  and  found  himself  under  the  Be-  strength  of  the  patient  has  not  been  Berkmd/ 

cessity  of  retiring  into  exile.    It  was  not  long,  impaired  by  long  continued  excesses,  delirium 

however,  before  he  recovered  his  power,  and  he  tremens  is  rarely  fatal ;  but  those  whose  consti- 

was  in  possession  of  it  when  a  new  viceroy,  Don  tutions  have  been  broken  down  by  a  long  coarN 

Baltliusar  do  Cisneros,  was  sent  out  from  Spain  of  intemperance  frequently  succumb.     In  such 

to  replace  him.    lie  at  the  same  time  received  cases  deatli  is  often  sudden ;  the  patient  rises  for 

the  title  of  count  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  or-  some  trivial  purpose,  and  falls  in  a  faint  from 

dered  to  return  to  Europe.    This  he  refused  to  which  he  never  recovers.   At  other  times,  after 

do,  and  retired  to  Mendoza.    TIio  deposition  of  passing  many  nights  without  sleep,  he  sinks  ioto 

Delinicrs  produced  a  revolution  which  compel-  a  state  of  coma,  which  terminates  in  death.    It 

led  Cisneros  to  abdicate.    But  when  Deliniers  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  habits 

witli  2,000  men  attempted  to  reestablish  the  which  cause  repeated  attacks  of  delirium  canM 

royal  authority,  he  was  met  by  the  revolution-  likewise  organic  affections  of  the  viscera,  more 

ists,  his  army  dispersed,  and  he  himself  taken  particularly  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  that 

prisoner.    lie  was  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  these  seriously  influence  the  result  of  each  new 

where  he  wus  shot  with  several  other  royalist  attack. — IVeatment.    When  nausea  is  present, 

leaders,  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  junta.  and  the  tongue  large  and  coated,  it  is  weD  to 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  Delirium  Ebuiosi-  commence  the  treatment  by  an  emetic  or  tn 

TATia,  Mania,  a  Potu,  a  disea*<e  caused  by  the  emeto-purgative ;  in  mild  cases,  and  when  tbi 

abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  characterized  strengtn  of  the  patient  will  admit,  it  will  be 

by  tremor,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.    It  is  sufficient  to  keep  him  walking  with  a  earefal 

remarkable    that  a  disease    so  well   marked  attendant  until  fatigue  induces  a  tendencj  to 

and  so  easily  recognized  as  delirium  tremens  sleep.    In  severer  cases,  opium  is  the  aitide 

should  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  mainly  relied  on  by  practitioners,  and  in  most 

tury  have  been  confounded  with  inflammation  instances  it  will  not  disappoint  their  expcctir 

of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  that,  thus  tions ;  still  there  is  a  class  of  cases  rebeliioai 

misled  by  a  name,  most  physicians  bled,  blis-  to  its  influence,  whatever  dose  may  bo  gives. 

tered,  and  mercurialized  their  patients,  thus  Sometimes  here  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 

adding  vastly  to  the  mortality  of  a  complaint  comes  to  our  aid,  and  accomplishes  that  whidi 

already  sufficiently  fatal.     Delirium    tremens  opium  unassisted  could  not  do ;  in  other  caiei 

sometimes  makes  its  api)earance  in  consequence  the  use  of  small  doses  of  tartar  eraetio  and  land* 

of  a  single  debauch ;  commonly  it  is  the  result  anum  produces  the  happiest  effects.   It  is  necos- 

of  protracted  or  long  continued  intemperance,  sary  to  maintain  the  patient^s  strength  by  the 

Occasionally,  where  the  indulgence  is  very  ex-  administration  of  suitable  nourishment,  and  in 

cessive,  the  attack  occurs  while  the  patient  still  some  cases  the  use  of  stimulants  will  be  fooid 

continues  his  potations ;  more  generally  it  is  tho  not  only  boneflcial  but  indispensoble. 
result  of  some  cause  by  which  they  are  tem-        DEL  NORTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  bordering 

porarily  interrupted ;  the  patient's  stomach  gives  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Oregon.    A  great  part 

out  and  refuses  the  accustomed  draught,  he  re-  of  tho  surface  is  mountainous,  and  tho  ooMt 

ceivcs  a  hurt,  or  he  is  affected  by  some  of  the  range  nins  along  its  border.    It  was  formed  in 

ordinary  causes  of  illness.  If  tlie  patient  be  now  Feb.  1657,  from  the  N.  part  of  Klamath  ool,  to 

noticed,  he  will  be  found  to  be  nervous  and  un-  which  it  is  attached  for  representative  purpoML 

easy ;  he  is  startled  by  any  sudden  noise,  the  Capital,  Crescent  Oity. 

opening  of  a  door,  the  cntranco  of  a  visitor ;  he  is        DELOLME,  Jean  Lorn,  author  of  a  oelebnfe- 

restless ;  the  hands  and  tongue  are  tremulous ;  ed  work  on  the  English  constitution,  bom  il 

he  complains  of  inability  to  sleep,  and  if  he  dozes  Geneva  in  1740,  died  in  Switzerland,  Joly  l<i| 

for  a  moment  he  is  awakened  by  frightful  1806.    Having   published  a  pamphkt  wUdi 

dreams;  with  all  this,  his  skin  is  commonly  cool  gave  umbrage  to  the  authorities  of  hianatifO 

and  84>ft,  his  pulse  slow,  and  his  tongue  moist,  city,  in  which  he  had  been  established  •§  a 

Soon  delirium  manifests  itself;  if  questioned,  tho  lawyer,  Delolme  repaired  to  England.    Hen 

patient  often  answers  rightly  enough,  but  if  left  ho  found  in  the  study  of  British  institations  n 

to  himself  he  begins  to  talk  or  mutter ;  he  is  ample  fleld  for  his  observant  nature,  and  il 

surrounded  by  frightful  or  loathsome  animals;  tho  same  time  a  congenial  political  atmospberh 

he  is  pursued  by  some  one  who  has  a  design  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  and  ttmjt 

upon  his  life ;  he  has  terrible  and  ghastly  visions,  on  political  affairs,  but  his  fame  rests  npoa  las 

Though  most  commonly  of  a  frightful  or  terrify-  book  on  the  English  constitution.   First  wriUen 

ing  character,  the  delirium  is  not  invariably  so ;  in  French  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1771« 

occasionally  the  appearances  are  droll  or  ludi-  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  which  indneed 

crous,  and  the  patient  seems  amused  by  them.  Delolme  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  and  to  pnlh 

He  is  rarely  dangerous;  his  predominant  emotion  lish  a  new  edition  in  English,  which  appeared  in 

is  fear ;  but  in  the  efl\)rt  to  escai>e  an  imaginary  1772.    The  demand  for  it  became  so  great  that 

enemy,  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  murderous  assault,  4  new  editions  were  sold  within  20  yean^  and 

or  more  probably  of  taking  his  own  life.    The  a  German  translation  appeared  at  Altona  m 

delirium  continues  until  the  patient  dies  ex-  1784.    A  new  edition,  with  life  and  notes  by  J. 

hausted,  or  until  he  sinks  into  a  sleep  from  which  Mac<;regor,  M.  P.,  w:is  publislied  in  1858. 
ho  awakes  comparatively  rational.    TVheu  tho        DELOS,  or  DeluS)  now  Diu  or  SmllIi  tlio 
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smiillest  island  of  the  Cjclades,  called  also  by  Greece,  either  from  Delphos  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  ancients  Asteria,  Ortygia,  or  Glilamydia.  or  from  a  dolphin  (dcX<^(v,  or  dcX^cr),  in  Uie 
One  of  their  legends,  probably  allading  to  its  form  of  which  Apollo  rushed  into  the  sea, 
origin  hj  a  volcanic  eruption,  represents  it  as  after  having  killed  the  dragon  Fytho,  and  deter- 
hA^ng  risen  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  at  a  mined  on  the  erection  of  a  temple  on  the  spot. 
stroke  of  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  floated  on  Hoarding  a  Cretan  vessel,  ho  made  it  pass  by 
the  .£g8Ban,  until  it  was  moored  to  its  bottom  the  place  of  its  destination,  Pylos,  and  entered 
trith  adamantine  chains  by  Jupiter,  in  order  the  harbor  of  Oirrha,  where  the  Oretans  on 
that  it  might  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  La-  landing  were  again  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
tona,  who  was  delivered  there,  on  a  desert  rock  the  god  as  a  beautiful  youth,  and  with  songs 
and  under  a  shady  tree,  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  hymns  followed  him  to  serve  as  his  priests 
henoe  called  Delius  and  Delia.  To  them  the  at  Delphi,  which  they  founded.  The  first  sane* 
idand  was  sacred,  and  in  accordance  with  a  tuary  of  Apollo  was  a  rude  shelter  of  laurel 
vow  of  Latona  a  temple  was  erected  by  Erysich-  boughs,  soon  replaced  by  a  temple  which  stood 
thon,  son  of  Cecrops,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyn-  700  years,  and  was  burned  in  648  B.  0.  The 
fhni^  which  in  due  time  was  enriched  by  the  Amphictyons  contracted  witli  the  rich  Athenian 
gifts  of  nations,  and  remained  unshaken  by  the  Alcmseonidos  for  its  rebuilding,  who  did  more 
euthqnakes  that  often  desolated  neighboring  than  they  promised,  making  the  front  of  the 
islands.  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  gave  re-  splendid  edifice  of  pure  Parian  marble  instead 
spoDtes  here  in  summer,  and  at  Patara  in  Lycia  of  common  stone.  The  cold  stream  of  the  Gas- 
in  winter,  was  regarded  as  the  most  distinct  and  talian  spring  flowed  by  it,  as  it  also  did  by  the 
tmstworuiy.  Delian  festivals  were  held  here  temples  of  Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva.  It 
•¥ery  4  years ;  the  Athenians  sent  there  yearly  enclosed  the  cavern  Pythium,  contiuning  a  fis- 
timrTheoria  with  chornses  and  dances.  Latona  sure,  out  of  which  arose  mephitio  vapors  of  in- 
had  also  her  temple.  Delos  was  colonized  by  the  toxicating  and  convulsing  power.  Thiswasdis- 
loiiiams  became  the  centre  of  splendid  festivals  covered  by  a  shepherd,  who,  tending  his  goats  at 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  was  ruled  by  kings,  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  following  them 
who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  functions  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  fell  into  prophetic 
flf  priests.  In  later  times  it  became  dependent  ecstasy.  It  was  above  the  chasm  that  the  high 
npon  the  Athenians,  who  performed  there  2  tripod,  covered  with  laurels,  was  fixed,  on  which 
porifioations,  first  under  Pisistratns,  and  sec-  the  Pythia  or  priestess  of  the  god  was  placed, 
ondly  in  the  6th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  after  having  bathed  in  the  Gastdian  spring,  ana 
(^0  B.  0.,  as  described  in  the  8d  book  of  wreathed  her  hair  with  a  garland  of  laurel. 
xhncydides),  by  removing  the  tombs  and  dead  She  was  convulsed  to  ecstasy,  sometimes  even 
bodies  to  a  neighboring  island,  and  who  also  to  fatal  frenzy,  by  the  suffocating  exhalations, 
enacted  a  law  to  guard  the  sacred  ground  from  and  by  chewing  the  leaves  of  a  laurel  branch 
the  pollation  of  births  and  deaths.  Its  towns,  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  the  color  of  her 
having  no  walls,  were  guarded  by  their  sanctity;  fac«  changing,  her  limbs  shivering,  her  hair 
Ita  temple  and  immense  treasures  wore  un-  bristling,  her  eyes  beaming,  and  her  lips  foaming, 
toached  by  the  Persians  in  their  invasion ;  and  she  uttered  wild  groans  and  bowlings,  as  well 
during  the  following  wars  it  became  the  seat  as  single  confused  words  and  sounds.  In  the 
of  the  common  treasury  of  the  Grecian  states,  earlier  times  these  were  carefully  collected,  ar- 
When  this  was  removed  to  Athens,  Dclos  de-  ranged  in  verse,  usually  in  ambiguous  phrases, 
eajed,  but  was  still  remarkable  for  commerce ;  and  rendered  in  writing  as  the  divine  answers. 
arc  after  the  destruction  of  Gorinth  by  the  Ro-  The  Pythia,  who  often  fell  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
mans  (146  B.  OX  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the  citement  of  her  office,  was  bound  for  life  and  to 
slave  trade,  ana  a  flourishing  seat  of  art.  The  the  strictest  chastity.  At  first  only  poor  yonng 
oitj  and  temple  were  plundered  and  destroyed  girls  were  selected  for  the  service,  but  afterward 
1^  ICenophanes,  general  of  Mithridates,  king  of  women  of  the  age  of  50  at  least,  and  natives  of 
Pbntas,  and  the  women  and  children  sent  as  Delphi.  The  management  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
slaves  to  Asia.  The  remains  of  the  splendid  phi,  and  especially  of  its  treasury,  which  was  en- 
aneient  boildings  were  at  a  later  period  carried  riched  by  the  donations  of  those  consulting  the 
IT  by  the  Venetians  and  Byzantines ;  but  a  god,  by  the  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered, 
' Vroken  pillars  and  architraves  are  still  to  be  by  consecrated  presents,  and  the  regular  deposits 
on  the  almost  desert  island,  whither  shep-  of  states  and  individuals,  was  intrusted  to  the 
'b  fbom  the  neighboring  islands  transport  Amphictyons,  or  the  deputies  of  the  surround- 
fhsir  flocks,  its  climate  being  regarded  as  un-  ing  cities  and  states  who  assembled  there ;  but 
healthy  for  inhabitation.  the  oracle  was  ruled  by  the  priests,  natives  of 
DELPHI,  or  Delphos  (Gr.  6i  AfX<^),  a  small  the  town,  or  rather  under  the  influence  of  an 
town  of  ancient  Phocis,  of  high  importance  in  aristocracy  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  all  re- 
tte  history  of  Greece  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  garded  as  the  sacred  family  of  Apollo,  and  de- 
af Apollo.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  am-  lighted  in  continual  sacrifices,  festivals,  feasts, 
e theatre,  on  the  steep  S.  W.  extremity  of  and  processions,  as  well  as  in  the  Pythian  games, 
antPamasBns,ina  secluded  mountain  region,  which  were  held  in  the  plain  between  Delphi 
in  the  midst  of  wild  peaks,  rocks,  and  cliffs.  Its  and  Girrha.  The  place  was  believed  to  be  the 
had  its  origin,  according  to  the  legends  of  centre  of  the  earth,  and  indeed  was  called  its 
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Davel,  two  eagles  sent  hj  Japiter  from  east  and  of  the  bulbs  is  enlivened  by  tbe  spikes  of  the 
west  having  met  there.  The  influence  of  Del-  larkspurs  bearing  their  bjacinth-like  bloonuL 
phi  through  the  oracle  on  the  affairs  of  Greece  The  few  weeks  previous  to  tbe  proper  time 
and  other  nations  was  immense.  Its  treasures,  for  taking  up  tlie  bulbs  suffice  to  exhaust  the 
monuments,  and  statues,  particularly  those  of  beauty  of  the  larkspurs,  so  tliat  they  can  be 
tlie  temple  of  Apollo,  were  prodigious  in  num-  removed  together.  The  perennial  delphiniumt 
ber,  value,  and  splendor.  There  could  be  seen,  are  conspicuous  for  sixe  and  altitude.  They 
beside  the  countless  statues  of  gods,  demigods,  vary,  however,  in  both  these  particulars.  Some 
and  illustrious  men,  the  extravagant  giAs  of  grow  from  6  to  6  feet  high  in  a  few  weeks,  bav- 
Orcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  portico  with  tlie  in-  ing  spikes  of  coarse  blue  or  pale  blue  flowers 
scriptions  of  the  7  sages,  Persian  bucklers  from  OUiers  are  more  supine,  have  weaker  flower 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  beaks  of  Persian  stems,  and  a  more  divided  and  more  grsoefd 
ships  taken  in  naval  victories,  the  shields  of  and  delicate  foliage.  The  blosBoms  of  such  an 
the  invading  Gauls,  an  image  of  Homer,  the  proportionably  more  beautifnl,  varying  from  tbe 
grave  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  the  chair  mtensest  blue  or  azure  to  a  paler  color,  and  w 
of  Pindar,  with  many  paintings  and  other  works  shading  off  by  degrees  to  a  pearly  or  opalescent 
of  art.  These  treasures  tempted  the  avarice  of  tint.  Cultivation  has  produced  many  extra* 
Xerxes,  whose  troops  were  frightened  away  by  ordinary  and  double  sorts,  of  which  tbe  D» 
skilful  miracles,  as  wore  afterward  the  invading  grandiflorum^  or  Chinese,  as  it  is  sometfanes 
Gauls ;  many  of  them,  however,  were  taken  and  called,  and  Buck^s  seedling  are  among  tbe  fin- 
wasted  by  the  Phocians  in  their  wars  against  est.  These  perennials  are,  however,  herbsoe- 
the  Amphictyons  ;  they  were  borrowed  by  ous,  all  dying  down  to  the  root  and  rising  agun 
Sylla,  who  could  not  be  awed  by  miracles,  and  with  strong  shoots  in  the  next  year.  From 
plundered  by  Nero.  The  decayed  place  was  a  singular  resemblance  of  the  inner  petalis  et- 
still  further  6trip{)ed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  peciidly  in  the  single  flowers,  to  the  body  of 
and  Julian  the  Apostate  could  as  little  restore  a  bee,  they  have  been  called  bee  larkronn^ 
its  splendor  as  he  could  the  worship  of  the  an-  the  pubescence  accompanying  them  hefnng 
cient  gods.  the  illusion  by  its  seeming  to  be  hairs,    ihe 

DELPIIIN,  the  name  applied  to  a  celebrated  species  native  in  the  United    6tates   are  DL 

edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  which  was  prepared  exaltatum  (Mx.),  with  a  stem  from  2  to  5  feei 

in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  89  of  the  best  high  and   purplish  blue  flowers,  occairing  in 

scholars  of  the  time,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  Pennsylvania ;  Z>.  ^ritfor7i«(Mx.),apretty  q>edics 

(in  usum  Delphini),  of  a  foot  high,  seen  in  Ohio;  ana  />.  otMrciui 

DELPniNlUM,  the  name  of  an  extensive  (Mx.),  a  characteristic  species  in  Iowa  and  ICn- 
genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants  nesota.    One  other  is  becoming  naturalized,  D. 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  ranunculacea,  eomolida  (Linn.),  having  escaped  fhm  grun 
They  have  handsome  irregular  flowers,  resem-  fields  and  appearing  on  Uie  sides  of  tbe  roadi^fike 
bling  somewhat  the  fanciful  figures  of  the  dolphin  many  other  foreign  species  introdoced  by  seedi 
or  the  spurs  of  larks,  and  are  commonly  known  from  abroad,  either  for  the  garden  or  in  fidd 
as  larkspurs.    The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  husbandry.     A  splendid  scarlet-flowered  del- 
aconites.    The  seedis,  esf)ecially  of  Z>.  staphisa-  phinium  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Parry  in  1850^ 
gria  (stavesacre)  and  A  cowfolida  (branching  on  the  mountains  east  of  San  Diego.    It  ii  J), 
larkspur),  are  powerfully  cathartic,  and  owing  coccineum    (Torrey,   in    *^  Mexican    Bonodsiy 
to  the  violence  of  their  operation  are  seldom  Survey^^).     Another  scarlet-flowered  species  m 
given  internally ;  they  are,  however,  employed  known  as  D^nudicante.  Both  are  deemed  lik^f 
in  destroying   vermin.     The  extract  {delphU  to  become  great  acquisitions  to  the  gardenSt 
nid)  has  recently  been  used  in  tic  douloureux,        DELTA,  the  name  given  to  the  triangakr 
paralysis,  and  rheumatism.    The  blossoms  of  alluvial  region  included  between  the  moutfii  of 
the  delphiniums  are  very  showy,  and  in  some  the  Nile,  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
sorts  they  are  even  extremely  rich  and  mag-  Greek  letter  of  this  name,  A.    The  term  aftcr- 
nificent.      Those   known   as  the  rocket  lark-  ward  came  to  be  applied  in  general  to  nmilsr  el- 
spurs  have  elegantly  colored  fiowers,  though  luvial  formations  at  the  mouths  of  large  liTcn^ 
tney  are  apt  to  exhibit  too  light  and  less  showy  whatever  might  be  their  shape, 
tints.    The  double  kinds  of  these  are  very  at-        DELTA,  the  southernmost  co.  of  tbe  mm 
tractive  to  the  eye  in  early  summer.     Their  peninsula  of  Michigan,  washed  by  Lake  Vna- 
seeds  are  sown  in  finely  pulverized  and  rich  soil  gan  and  by  Green  Bay ;  area,  about  8,500  eq.BL 
in  the  autumn,  either  in  beds,  in  patches,  or  The  Menomonce  river  on  the  S.  W.  separatei  it 
in  single  rows,  as  fancy  or  taste  may  dictate,  and  from  Wisconsin.    It  has  a  hilly,  well  wooded 
the  young  plants  thinned  out  when  it  is  neces-  surface,  and  contains  abundance  of  limestone 
sary.   If  allowed  to  stand  too  close  together,  the  and  sandstone.    The  census  of  1850  givei  do 
flower  spikes  are  not  so  well  developed.    Some-  information  respecting  this  county,  whidi  wu 
times  they  are  used  to  succeed  the  blooming  of  then  but  partially  organized.    It  was  protablj 
hyacinths,  and  arc  accordingly  sown  in  or  near  named  from  its  triangular  shape, 
hyacinth  beds.    The  interstices  of  tulip  beds  aro        DELUC,  Jea.n  Andb£,  a  Swiss  natursl  du- 
sometimes  sown  with  them  in  the  same  way ;  losopher,  bom  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8,  1787,  vied 
and  thus  the  period  of  the  fading  of  the  flowers  in  Windsor,  near  London,  Nov.  7,  1817.    Hii 
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ISitber,  an  aathor  of  considerable  merit,  was  able  elementaire  de  geologie  (8  vo.,  Paris,  1 809),  he  op- 

to  give  him  an  excellent  education,  thongh  he  poses  the  system  of  Ilutton  and  Play  fair,  which 

deyoted  him  to  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  attributes  the  changes  in  the  earth's  structure 

the  first  half  of  his  life  was  spent.    During  the  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  advocates  the  agency 

nnmerons  journeys  which  his  business  required  of  water,  and  the  lesser  antiquity  of  the  pres- 

him  to  mase  into  the  neighboring  countries,  he  cnt  state  of  the  continents.    CuWer  ranks  him 

made,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Guil-  among  the  first  geologists  of  his  age.    He  con- 

lAnme  Anto^ne,  a  fine  collection  of  objects  of  tributed  many  papers  to  the  Jmimal  de  phy- 

natural  history.    In  1778,  obliged  by  commer-  sique,  the  Journal  des  mines,  and  the  ^^  Philo- 

«Ib1  misfortune  to  leave  his  native  city,  he  sophical  Magazine,"  on  mineralogy,  geology, 

went  to  England^  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  and  electricity  ;    he    separated   the  chemical 

rojal  society  of  London,  and  was  appointed  from  the  electrical  effects  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and 

reader  to  tlie  queen ;  this  situation  he  held  constructed  an  ingenious  but  incomplete  instru- 

Ibr  44  years,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  making  ment,  the  dry  electric  column,  for  measuring 

■ereral  tours  in  central  Europe,  passing  6  years  the  electricity  of  the  air.    Some  of  his  theories 

in  Germany,  and  after  his  return  in  1804  making  are  not  a  little  fanciful,  and  he  strenuously  op* 

ft  geological  tour  in  England ;  he  received  at  posed  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  composition 

€k>ttingen  the  appointment  of  honorary  profes-  of  water ;  still  his  meteorological  experiments 

ior  of  geology  in  that  university,  though  he  on  heat  and  moisture  are  of  great  value.    He 

never  entered  upon  its  duties ;  he  was  also  a  cor-  published  also  several  volumes  of  his  geological 

responding  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  travels  in  England,  and  northern  and  central 

ftUow  of  several  other  scientific  associations.  Europe,  and  works  on  the  Baconian  philoso- 

His  principal  writings  treat  of  geology  and  me-  phy,  the  religious  education  of  children,  and  on 

teorology ;  his  first  important  work  in  the  order  Christianity. — Guillafme  Antoine,  brother  of 

of  pabhcation  was  Jiechcrehes  sur  Us  modified'  the  preceding,  born  in  1729,  died  in  Geneva, 

Ifmt  (lerafnuMp^^tf  (2  vols.  8 vo.,  Geneva,  1772),  Jan.  26,  1812.    He  travelled  extensively,  visit- 

which  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  on  ing  Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  1756-^57,  making  fine 

the  applieations  of  barometers,  thermometers,  collections  of  volcanic  products,  fossil  shells^  and 

and  hygrometers  to  practical  purposes ;  he  sub-  other  objects  of  natural  history ;  he  was  a  close 

atitnted  mercnry  for  spirits  of  wine  in  Reaumur's  observer,  exact  reosoner,  and  clear  and  vigorous 

tiiermometer,  and  invented  a  portable  barome-  writer.    His  papers  on  mineralogy  and  geology 

ter,  establishing  correct  rules  for  determining  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  physique^  1798 

a  this  instrument  the  height  of  mountains  and  to  1804 ;  BihliotMque  Britanniqve,  1801  to  1809 ; 

s  depth  of  mines;  other  papers  on  subjects  con-  and  Mercure  de  France,  1806-'7.     He  was  ex- 

nected  with  meteorology  are  scattered  through  ceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  an  enthusiastic  col- 

the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  from  1771  lector  of  coins,  of  whicli  he  had  a  fine  cabinet. 
to  1792.    He  inherited  a  great  veneration  for        DELUGE,  an  overflow  of  water,  flooding  the 

the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  father,  who  had  land,  commonly  applied  to  designate  the  Ko- 

written  much  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  achian  flood  of  the  Scriptures.    This  great  nat- 

Ifiandenlle  and  other  sceptical  authors,  and  his  nral  phenomenon  is  described  in  the  first  book 

reOgious  fervor  is  manifest  in  all  his  works,  con-  of  Moses  as  occurring,  as  ordinarily  calculated, 

trarong  strikingly  with  the  prevailing  infidel  in  the  1656th  year  after  the  creation,  and  the 

2irit  of  the  age.    In  1778-'80  lie  published  the  600th  year  of  the  life  of  Noah.    A  simihir  ca- 

tUret  physiques  et  morales  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  tastrophe  is  also  recorded  in  the  legends  and 

Urre  (6  vols.  8vo.,  La  Haye) ;  this  work  tf eats  traditions  of  almost  all  races  upon  the  eartli ; 

particularly  on  tlie  comparatively  recent  origin  and  in  most  instances  the  descriptions,  though 

of  the  present  continents  and  their  mountains,  sometimes  in  an  allegorical  form,  so  closely  re- 

•nd  the  difficulty  of  carrying  back  this  origin  to  semble  the  particulars  of  the  account  given  by 

ft  period  more  remote  than  that  assigned  by  the  Moses,  that  they  have  been  generally  regarded 

lioflmc  chronology  to  the  flood.  Though  all  his  as  referring  to  the  same  great  event.    Among 

eonclnsions  are  not  now  admitted  in  geology,  he  the  nations  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  with 

cstonded  the  limits  of  this  science,  and  estab-  whom  the  modes  of  life  are  least  changed  from 

Bshed  many  important  points  by  his  experiments  those  of  remote  antiquity,  these  traditions  have 

in  Tftrions  branches  of  natural  philosophy  con-  been  handed  down  from  the  period  of  their  earli- 

neetad  with  it.    His  reverence  for  the  Bible  led  est  histories.  The  Chinese  have  been  understood 

t&nk  to  explain  any  apparent  contradiction  be-  to  refer  to  it  as  the  great  event  which  divided 

tween  geological  phenomena  and  the  Mosaic  the  race  of  men  into  the  higher  and  lower  ages, 

•oooont  of  creation ;  he  considers  the  6  days  Davis,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Chinese, 

of  Gtoneals  as  so  many  periods  of  immense  and  attaches  less  importance  to  the  traditional  ef- 

indefinite  duration  preceding  the  epoch  of  the  fects  of  their  deluge,  and  suggests  that  from  their 

•etnal  condition  of  the  globe,  and  attributes  own  account  of  it  the  flood  may  have  been  but 

tiie  deluge  to  the  filling  up  of  cavities  supposed  an  overfiow  of  the  waters  of  the  great  Yellow 

to  have  been  left  void  in  the  earth's  cnist ;  the  river,  which  by  their  inundation  might  now 

1^1 01  k  is  written  in  a  truly  religious  spirit^  and  sweep  over  extensive  and  tliickly  populated 

abonnda  in  noble  thoughts  and  interesting  oh-  plains.    But  in  the  fanciful  picturing  of  the  Hin- 

aervaUons  on  men  and  manners.    In  his  TralU  doo  tradition  of  the  god  Yishnn  meeting  and 
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warning  the  prince  Satyavaratn,  and  fitmisliing    said  to  have  been  found  possessed  of  the  storjr 
him  with  a  large  vessel,  in  which  the  prince    of  the  deluge  witli  the  incidents  of  that  of  Xotli, 
with  7  Nishia  and  their  wives  were  saved,  we    the  ark,  tlie  animals  introduced  into  it,  the  send- 
appear  to  recognize  the  same  evcut  which  oc-    ing  out  a  bird  (in  this  instance  a  crow)  to  look  for 
curred  to  the  Jewish  race,  the  identity  made    dry  land,  and  its  return  to  the  ark.    Our  native 
still  more  positive  by  the  same  narrative  of    Indians  possessed  traditions  of  a  great  chief  be- 
what  aAerward  happened  to  the  prince  and  his    ing  preserved  upon  a  raft  with  pturs  of  all  the 
sons.    The  Parsees  in  tlie  sacreu  books  of  the    animals,  and  finally  reaching  the  new  earth  pre- 
Persians  preserve  the  record  of  a  universal  flood    pared  for  him  by  the  Great  Spirit.    The  inhab- 
of  waters  brought  upon  man  for  the  corrup-    itants  of  the  South  sea  islands  preserve  similar 
tions  introduced  by  Ahritnan,  the  evil  s])irit.    records ;  but  among  these  and  most  barbarooi 
The  Chaldeans  retained  a  similar  account  to  that    tribes  the  traditions  are  modified  by  the  peca- 
of  Moses,  representing  like  it  a  race  of  giants  as    liar  habits  of  thought  of  the  people,  each  giving 
living  before  the  time  of  the  flood,  on  account    a  color  reflected  from  familiar  circumstanoef 
of  whose  impieties  this  punishment  was  inflict-    and  modes  of  life,  and  each  placing  the  scene 
ed.    Berosus,  in  whose  writings  this  narrative    of  the  great  event  in  tlieir  own  country. — ^Tbese 
was  found  and  appealed  to  by  Josephus,  as  cor-    numerous  traditions  are  variously  regarded  by 
roborating  the  Jewish  account,  states  that  the    different  writers.    To  some  they  are  Uie  strong- 
remains  of  the  ark  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the    est  testimony  corroborating  their  understanding 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  the  people  con-    of  the  Scripture  statement — that  at  soine  time 
tinued  to  collect  the  asphaltum  from  it  fur  a    in  the  early  history  of  tlie  race  the  whole  human 
charm.    Abydenus  found  in  the  archives  of  the    family  were  nearly  exterminated  by  a  terrible 
Medes  and  Babylonians  a  simiXir  statement  of    and  universal  flood.  Others  regard  them  as  proT- 
the  ark  being  in  preservation  at  these  mountains,    ing  too  much ;  for  on  the  snpposition  of  the  vft- 
and  visited  by  people  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-    rions  tribes  having  continued  to  occnpr  the  tcr- 
ing  relics  of  it.    lie  8i)eaks  of  Nouh  as  a  king,    ritories  they  make  the  scene  of  the  deluge  from 
whom  he  calls  Seisithrus,  and  narrates,  as  many    the  period  of  its  occurrence,  each  most  hare 
of  the  other  traditions  do,  the  sending  out  of    had  its  own  ark  and  its  own  Noah ;  while,  they 
birds  from  the  ark,  and  their  return  with  traces    say,  modem  researches  into  the  characteristics 
of  mud  upon  their  feet.    Some  of  the  Christian    and  history  of  the  species  are  opposed  to  the 
fathers,  as  Theophilus  and  Chrysostom,  si>eak    probability  of  the  dinerent  races  naving  spraog 
of  the  ark  as  existing  even  in  their  time.    The    and  been  distributed  from  one  common  eentrs 
Koah  of  the  Greeks  was  Deucalion,  and  the    within  the  time  passed  since  this  catastrophe^ 
account  given  of  the  flood,  in  which  ho  and  his    as  assigned  by  their  traditiona.    Many,  then- 
wife  Pyrrha  were  saved  in  a  ship,  is  remark-    fore,  consider  these  histories  as  referring  to 
ably  similar  to  that  of  the  Noachian  deluge,    local  floo<ls,  to  which  all  countriea  are  men  or 
While  connected  with  this  in  most  of  its  par-    loss  subject^  and  the  accounts  of  which  have 
ticulars,  one  incident  on  the  other  hand  serves    been  often  unwittingly  modified  by  those  who 
to  give  it  a  close  relation  to  the  more  obscure    received  them,  generally  through  Umgiiagft  im- 
trnditions  preserved  by  very  diflcrent  races  in    perfectly  understood,  and  with  feelings  predi^ 
a  far  distant  part  of  the  globe.    After  leaving    posed  to  find  resemblances  to  the  stoiy  which 
the  ship,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  c^ire    formed  a  part  of  their  faith.    TVhat  really  vis 
of  Deucalion  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Themis    the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  watcn 
as  to  the  moans  by  which  the  earth  should  be    has  long  been  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
repeopled.   Tlie  response  of  the  oracle  was  that    scholars  and  theolc^ans.    An  account  of  their 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  should  veil  their  faces,    various  theories  and  reasonings  wonid  hers  be 
unloose  their  girdles,  and  throw  behind  tlieir    out  of  place.     Though  the  direct  evidence  of 
backs  the  bones  of  their  great  mother.   Constru-    the  deluge,  which  geology  might  naturally  bs 
ing  this  to  mean  the  earth,  they  throw  behind    expected  to  unfold,  has  heen  controTerted  le- 
them  the  stones  gathered  from  the  surface.    i>eatedly,  the  pursuit  of  the  science  has  imt- 
Those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  and    ertheless  brought  together  mnltitudea  of  ia- 
those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women.    The    stances  of  partial  catastrophes  of  this  natnc^ 
Mexicans  are  described  by  Humboldt  as  having,    which  have  occurred  at  various  times  in  diftr- 
with  many  of  the  rude  nations  of  the  new  world,    cnt  parts  of  the  world.    The  possibility  of  efe- 
their  traditions  of  the  great  deluge.    They  say    vatcd  lakes,  by  the  sinking  of  their  Daniel^ 
a  man  and  woman  were  savo<l  upon  a  high    flooding  large  territories,  was  long  rinoe  Aawn 
mountain  named  Tamanacu,  and  casting  behind    by  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  and  he  also^  by  refersMl 
them  over  their  bends  the  frnit  of  the  niauritia    to  the  sinking  of  extensive  areas,  such  as  is  Bov 
palm  tree,  they  saw  men  and  women  spring    known  to  occur,  showed  in  how  simple  a  maB" 
up  fW>m  the  seeds  of  these  fruits.    Prescott    ner  the  vast  low  district  bordering  tLe  EbzIm 
('*  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  iii.  p.  378)  no-    and  the  Caspian  might  be  floods.     The  late 
tices  other  traditions  resembling  the  Scripture    Hugh  Miller  takes  up  and  develops  this  riev 
account  of  the  deluge.     The  Peruvians  dato    in  the  last  of  his  works,  the** Testimony  of  tbo 
back  the  period  of  the  deluge  to  a  time  long    Rocks;"  and  as  this  presents  tlie  opinions  BO^ 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  their  incas.    The    entertained  by  many  minds  of  the  higbeit  or- 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are    der  in  both  science  and  reli^on,  it  m§j  well  be 
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presented  in  these  pages  as  the  most  plans-  inland  *8cas,  though  it  belongs  to  a  different 

ible  exposition  of  this  subject  :   ^^  There  is  a  system  from  that  of  tlie  Caspian  and  the  Aral, 

remarkable  portion  of  the  globe,   chiefly  in  covered  a  vastly  greater  area  than  it  does  now — 

the  Amatic  continent,  though  it  extends  into  a  consequence  apparently  of  a  more  considerable 

Earo|)e,  and  which  is  nearly  equal  to  all  £u-  depression  in  the  Caucasian  region  than  at  pres- 

rope  m  area,  whose  rivers  ^ome  of  them,  such  ent  exists.    Ilerodotus,  as  quoted  by  Cuvier  in 

aa  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Sihon,  the  Koor,  and  his  *  Theory  of  the  Earth,^  represents  the  sea 

the  Amoo,  of  great  size)  do  not  fall  into  the  of  Azov  as  equal  in  extent  to  tlie  Euxine.  With 

ocean,  or  into  any  of  the  many  seas  which  com-  the  known  facts  then  regarding  the  depressed 

mnnicate  with  it.    They  are,  on  the  contrary,  Asiatic  region  before  us,  let  us  see  whether  we 

aU  turned  inward,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  cannot  originate  a  theory  of  the  deluge  free 

losing  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  from  at  least  the  palpable  monstrosities  of  the 

tnct,  in  the  lakes  of  a  rainless  district,  in  which  older  ones.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  human 

they  snpply  but  the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  family,  still    amounting   to    several  millions, 

fidling  m  the  western  parts  into  seas  such  as  though  greatly  reduced  by  exterminating  wars 

the  Caspian  and  the  Aral.    In  this  region  there  and  exhausting  vices,  were  congregated  in  that 

are  extensive  districts  still  under  the  level  of  tract  of  country,  which,  extending  eastward 

the  ocean.    The  shore  line  of  the  Caspian,  for  from  the  modern  Ararat  to  far  beyond  the  sea 

instance,  is  ratiier  more  than  83  feet  beneath  of  Aral,  includes  the  original  Caucasian  centre 

that  of  the  Black  sea ;  and  some  of  the  great  of  the  race ;  let  us  suppose  that,  the  hour  of 

flat  steppes  which  spread  out  around  it,  such  as  judgment  having  at  length  arrived,  the  land  be- 

what  is  known  as  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  have  gan  gradually  to  sink,  as  the  tract  in  the  Run 

a  mean  level  of  about  80  feet  beneath  that  of  the  of  Cutch  sank  in  the  year  1819,  or  as  the  tract 

Baltic.    Were  there  a  trench-like  strip  of  coun-  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  known 

trj  that  communicated  between  the  Caspian  as  the  ^sunk  country,^  sank  in  the  year  1821 ; 

and  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  be  depressed  beneath  further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  depression  took 

the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  it  would  so  open  up  place  slowly  and  equally  for  40  days  together, 

the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  as  to  lay  under  at  the  rate  of  about  400  feet  per  day — a  rate  not 

water  an  extensive  and  populous  region,  con-  twice  greater  than  that  at  which  the  tide  rises 

talning  the  cities  of  Astrakhan  and  Astrabad,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  which  would 

and  many  other  towns  and  villages.    Nor  is  it  have  rendered  itself  apparent  as  but  a  persist- 

imworthy  of  remark,  surely,  that  one  of  the  de-  ent  inward  flowing  of  the  sea ;  let  u^  yet  further 

pressed  steppes  of  this  peculiar  region  is  known  suppose  that,  from  mayhap  some  volcanic  out- 

as  the '  Low  Steppe  of  the  Caucasus,^  and  forms  burst,  coincident  with  the  depression,  and  an 

no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  great  recog-  effect  of  the  same  deep-seated  cause,  the  atmo- 

nized  centre  of  the  human  family.    The  Mount  sphere  was  so  affected,  that  heavy  drenching 

Ararat  on  which,  according  to^many  of  our  rains  continued  to  descend  during  the  whole 

eommentators,  the  ark  rested,   rises  immedi-  time,  and  that  though  they  could  contribute  but 

atelj  on  the  western  edge  of  this  great  hollow ;  little  to  the  actual  volume  of  the  flood — at  most 

the  Moant  Ararat  selected  as  the  scene  of  that  only  some  5  or  6  inches  per  day — they  at  least 

•rent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  certainly  not  with-  seemed  to  constitute  one  of  its  main  causes,  and 

ont  some  show  of  reason,  lies  far  within  it.  added  greatly  to  its  terrors  by  swelling  the 

Yast  plains,  white  with  salt,  and  charged  with  rivers,  and  rushing  downward  in  torrents  from 

aea  sheUa,  show  that  the  Caspian  sea  was  at  no  the  hills.    The  depression  which,  by  extending 

distant  period  greatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  to  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  one 

BOW.    In  an  outer  region,  which  includes  the  hand,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  on  the  other, 

Taat  desert  of  Ehivo,  shells  also  abound ;  but  they  would  open  up  by  8  separate  channels  the  foun- 

aaom  to  belong,  as  a  group,  rather  to  some  of  the  tains  of  the  great  deep,  and  which  included,  let 

latar  tertiary  eras  than  to  the  recent  period.  It  ns  suppose,  an  area  of  about  2,000  miles  each 

la  qidte  possible,  however,  that,  as  on  parts  of  way,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  40th  day,  be 

the  western  shores  of  our  own  country,  where  sunk  in  its  centre  to  the  depth  of  16,000  feet — a 

neant  marine  deposits  lie  over  marine  depos-  depth  sufficiently  profound  to  bury  the  loftiest 

Its  of  the  pleistocene  age,  while  a  terrestrial  mountains  of  the  district ;  and  yet,  having  a 

depodt,  representative  of  an  intervening  parox-  gradient  of  declination  of  but  16  feet  per  mile, 

jam  of  npheaval,  lies  between ;  it  is  possible,  I  the  contour  of  its  hills  and  plains  would  remain 

mff  that  in  this  great  depressed  area,  the  >e-  apparently  what  they  had  been  before ;  the 

flion  covered  of  old  by  a  tertiary  sea,  which  we  doomed  inhabitants  would  see  but  the  water 

Snow  united  the  sea  of  Aral  with  the  Caspian,  rising  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  one  refuge 

sold  rolled  over  many  a  wide  steppe  and  vast  after  another  swept  away,  till' the  last  witness 

l^ain,  may  have  been  again  covered  for  a  brief  of  the  scene  would  have  perished,  and  the  last 

period  (after  ages  of  upheaval)  by  the  breaking  hilltop  would    have  disappeared ;  and  when 

u  of  the  great  deep  during  that  season  of  jndg-  after  150  days  had  come  and  gone  the  depress- 

ment  when,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  ed  hollow  would  have  begun  slowly  to  rise, 

the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed.  It  seems  and  when  after  the  5th  month  had  passed  the 

eDnflnoatory  of  this  view,  that  during  even  the  ark  would  have  grounded  on  the  summit  of 

hiitnrio  period  at  least  one  of  the  neighboriug  Mount  Ararat,  all  that  could  have  been  seen 
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from  the  upper  window  of  tne  vessel  woold  be  mother,  a  patriotic  and  acoompUabed  womai, 

simply  a  boaiidless  sea,  roughened  by  tides,  now  educated  them  accordingly.    Having  atodied  for 

flowing  outward,  with  a  reversed  course,  to-  2  years  at  the  Vienna  academy  of  eogineeiii 

ward  the  distant  ocean,  by  the  3  great  outlets  Henryk  left  it  in  1809,  refusing  to  accept  a 

which,  during  the  period  of  depression,  had  commission  from  the  Austrian  govemmeut,  and 

given  access  to  the  waters.    Noah  would  of  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  national 

course  soo  that  ^  tlie  fountains  of  tiie  deep  were  army  of  the  newly  created  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

stopped/  and  that  the  waters  returned  from  off  He  became  a  lieutenant  at  the  opening  of  th« 

the  earth  continually ;  but  whether  the  deluge  campaign  against  Russia  in  1812,  was  mada 

had  been  partial  or  universal,  he  could  neither  captain  by  Napoleon  on  the  batlle  field  of 

see  nor  know.    His  ])rospect  in  either  ^ae  Smolensk,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 

would  have  been  equally  that  described  by  the  of  Leipsic,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Gen. 

poet  Bowles :  Wieloborski,  then  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  hk 

V  Tho  mighty  a*  Dative  counti^  after  the  fall  of  the  French  em* 
TtS'SmT;  AirM  »vo'»>rThrexp««  pire.  Having  married,  he  engaged  succe^fulfr 
Of  boundiciw  waters  tho  suns  orient  orb  m  agricultural  pursuitSL  and  in  1825  was  elect- 
stretching  the  h"";*  loDK  shallow  or  tho  moon  ^  ^  member  of  the  Polish  diet,  where  be  acted 

In  8ilonce  throuph  the  sllTer-curtulni-d  clouds  ..?  **«.iMt/^*  "'  .    "  *   tZ        ,  ^      **^tv  ««  •www 

Hailing,  a.s  she  herself  were  lost  and  lea  With  the  Opposition.    After  the  Outbreak  of  the 

In  hollow  lonoiinesa."  revolution  at  Warsaw  (Nov.  1830X  he  was  ap- 

DEMADES,  an  Athenian  orator  Tdied  818  pointed  major  of  a  regiment  fonned  in  hit 

B.  C.X  who,  from  being  a  sailor  or  fishiuongcr,  native  palatinate,  was  intrusted  with  the  couh 

raised  himself  to  a  prominent  position  at  Athens,  mand  of  the  mobile  national  fniard  of  the  sama, 

He  belonged  to  the  ])ro-Maccdonian  or  peace  marched  with  his  troops  to  tho  capital  in  Feb. 

party,  and  was  tho  virulent  opponent  of  De-  1831,  received  from  Skrzynecki  the  cominand 

mosthenes.    He  fought,  however,  at  Chieronca  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  fought  bravely  at 

indefencoofGrccianlibcrty,  and  was  taken  pris-  Dembe  and  Liw,  and  with  stUl  greater  dit- 

oner,  but  Philip  restored  him  his  freedom,  and  tinction  at  Kuflew,  against  the  overwbelmioc 

treated  him  w  itii  marked  distinction.  Ho  used  his  army  of  Diebitsch.    Sent  to  defend  a  bridge  of 

influence  with  the  conqueror  to  obtain  favorable  the  Narew,  he  repulsed  the  RuasiaDa  after  a 

terms  for  his  native  city.  After  the  death  of  Philip  bloody  battle  of  14  hours.    He  was  next  ai- 

he  became  the  steady  supportiT  of  Alexander's  tached  to  tlie  expedition  to  Lithuania,  which, 

supremacy ;  and  when  after  the  destruction  of  being  undertaken  too  late  and  under  GielgM 

Thebes  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  and  Chlapowski,  proved  a  faUnre  after  a  fev 

Demosthenes,  Dcinades,  under  the  incentive  of  a  successful  engugements.   Gielgud  was  shot  as  a 

bribe  from  tho  friends  of  the  latter,  interceded  traitor  by  one  of  his  followers ;   Chl^x>vski 

with  the  king,  and  mitigated  his  vengeance,  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier  and  snrreDdered. 

Afterward,  when  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  Dembinski  alpne  led  his  detachment  throngfa 

left  the  city  on  the  approach  of  Antipater  and  the  marshes  and  forests  of  Lithuania,  par^f 

Craterus,  he  induced  tlie  people  to  pronounce  amid  and  partly  behind  the  Ruasiaa  annia^ 

sentence  of  death  against  theui.    Having  been  back  to  the  capital,  where  he  unexpectedly  ap- 

sent  as  ambassador  to  Antipater,  the  latter  put  peared  on  Aug.  5,  and  was  receivea  with  gnat 

him  to  death  on  discovering  letters  of  his  in  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  with  pnUio 

wliich  ho  urged  the  enemies  of  that  general  to  thanks  by  tho  diet.  Mode  governor  of  Wanaw. 

attack  him.    Dcmades  was  a  great  wit,  and  ex-  he  was  also  for  a  few  days  successor  in  the  cbitff 

celled  as  an  extemporaneous  orator.    A  large  command  to  Skrzynecki,  but  soon  disappointad 

fragment  of  an  oration  commonly  ascribed  to  the  hopes  he  had  excited.    Afler  the  fall  of 

Demades,  in  which  he  defends  his  political  con-  Warsaw  in  September  ho  followed  Rybinaki  to 

duct  during  Alexander's  reign,  is  contained  in  Prussia,  went  tiieuce  to  France,  where  be  pob- 

the  collective  edition  of  the  Attic  orators,  but  lished  his  Memoirea  sur  la  eampagne  de  LiJkm* 

its  genuineness  is  contested.    Cicero  and  Quin-  anie  (Strasbourg,  1832),  and  in  1883  to  Egyp^ 

tilian  both  assert  that  Demades  left  no  orations  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  army  ofJu> 

behind  him.  hemet  Ali,  whose  offensive  operatioDs,  throng 

DEMAVEND,  ^[orxT,  the  highest  summit  Ibrahim  Pasha,  against  the  Porte,  which  wai 

of  the  Elbrooz  mountains  in  Persia,  between  supported  by  Russia,  promised  to  offer  a  new 

the  provinces  of  Irak-Ajamec  and  Mazanderan,  theatre  of  war  against  the  latter  power.    This 

lat.  85°  50'  N.,  long.  52°  E.    It  is  an  extinct  vol-  hope,  however,  soon  vanished,  and  DembiuU 

cano,  conical  in  sliape,  and  about  15,000  feet  returned  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  compaia* 

high.    It  yields  large  quantities  of  pumice  stone  tive  retirement  till  1848,  when  after  the  oot- 

and  pure  sulphur,  and  around  its  base  ore  sev-  break  of  February  he  went  to  Gemumy,  and  was 

eral  hot  springs.  present  at  the  so-called  Slavic  congressof  Fkagaa 

DEMHINSKI,  Hexrtk,  a  Polish  general,  born  Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  persaaded  fay 

in  tho  palatinate  of  Cnicow,  Jan.  IC,  17U1.   lib  Count  Teleky  to  accept  a  command  in  HungaiJi 

father,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  anti-Russian  while  his  old  colleague  Rem  was  abready  efr 

party,  and  of  tlie  constitution  of  May  3,  urged  gaged  in  reconquering  Transylvania.    lie  SDO- 

upon  his  young  sous  in  his  will  the  duty  of  de-  ceeded  in  ])assing  through  Germany  and  orar 

fending  the  same  principles  through  life ;  his  the  Austrian  frontier,  arrived  at  I)ebreeaii  ia 
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Jan.  1849,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  bat*  in  Paris,  in  1887 ;  his  memoirs  of  the  Honga- 
tle  field  in  the  camp  of  Perczel,  who  was  then  nan  campaign  are  still  expected. 
•zeouting  a  successful  mancBuvre  against  the  DEMEKARA,  one  of  the  3  counties  into 
▲ustrians  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  (Jan.  which  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  in  South 
88),  and  received  the  chief  command  of  the  America  has  been  divided  since  1831,  derives  its 
noia  Hungarian  army  on  Feb.  6  The  machi-  name  from  the  river  Demerani.  It  lies  between 
natioiisof  GOrgey,  however,  who  was  impatient  lat.  O*'  40'  and  8°  40'  N.,  and  long.  57°  and  61** 
of  being  subordinate  to  another,  and  he  a  for-  W.,  is  situated  between  the  otlior  2  counties, 
eigner,  soon  hindered  the  plans  and  opera-  Essequibo  and  Berbice,  and  occupies  the  centre 
tiona  of  Dembinski.  The  Austrian  general  of  the  seaboard  for  about  90  ni.  Pop.  accord- 
Soldick,  allowed  to  retreat  from  Kaschau,  baffled  ing  to  the  census  of  1851,  75,767,  including  that 
Dambinski^s  attempt  to  stop  him  at  Putnok,  of  Georgetown  (25,508),  which  is  the  capital  of 
foroed  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  GO-  the  county  and  of  the  colony.  (See  Guiana.) 
Iii6r  and  Heves,  and  appeared  on  the  right  DEMETER.  See  Gebes. 
flank  of  the  Ilungarian  army,  in  the  great  bat-  DEMETZ  Fr^d^rio  Axtquste,  a  French  phi- 
tie  of  Kipolna  TFeb.  26,  27),  where  the  latter  lantliropist,  born  May  12, 1796.  He  was  bred  to 
waa  attacked  wniie  marching  to  take  the  of-  the  law,  and  officiated  for  several  years  as  one 
Crarive.  This  unexpected  event,  and  the  want  of  of  the  j  udges  of  the  court  of  police  eorreetionelle 
piocislon  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  on  the  at  Paris.  Thus  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
part  of  G0rgey*8  divisions,  owing  in  part  to  great  number  of  juvenile  offenders,  for  whom  at 
their  distribution  on  the  vast  battle  field  in  con-  that  time  there  was  no  house  of  correction,  or 
aeqaence  of  Dembinski^s  dbtrust  of  that  general,  place  of  confinement,  except  with  the  adult  pris- 
oused  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian  arm}^  to  oners,  from  whom  they  soon  learned  to  become 
KOyesd,  where  an  attack  of  the  enemy  (Feb.  adepts  in  crime.  Fortunately,  about  this  period 
S8)  was  successfully  repulsed,  and  finally  bo-  M.  Lucas,  the  inspector-general  of  prisons,  con- 
jODd  the  Theiss,  amid  difficulties  caused  by  the  ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  benevolent 
marshjT  nature  of  the  ground,  deficiency  of  institution,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  reforma- 
Xnoviaionfl,  and  attacks  of  the  Austrians.  On  tion  of  some  of  these  juvenile  criminals.  Of 
their  arrival  at  Ftlred  several  of  the  officers  this  society  M.  Demetz  early  became  an  active 
openly  declared  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  member,  and  was  finally  sent  with  M.  I/^on 
abilities  of  the  Polish  general,  and  the  govern-  Faucher  by  the  society  to  investigate  the  oon- 
ment  was  thus  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  dition  and  results  of  the  agricultural  colonics 
chief  eommand.  In  the  spring  be  received  the  which  had  been  established  in  Belgium  and 
command  of  a  corps  in  tlie  north  of  Hungary,  Holland  for  the  reformation  of  young  offenders. 
which,  however,  he  soon  resigned  to  Gen.  Wy-  M.  Demetz  also  visited  Hamburg,  and  at  the 
aoeki,  oeing  unable  to  agree  with  the  ministry  rauhes  JIauSj  near  that  city,  then  as  now  under 
of  war  regarding  the  operations.  On  July  2.  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wichern,  he  found 
when  GJOrgey's  continued  disobedience  amid  the  model  of  a  reformatory  colony  which  he 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  from  had  thus  far  sought  in  vain.  Having  returned 
•very  quarter  finally  forced  Kossudi  to  more  to  France,  M.  Demetz,  in  connection  with  the 
deeuuve  action,  Dembinski  received  the  virtual,  viscount  do  Courteilles,  established  in  1839  the 
and  his  friend  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  M6-  colonyofMettrai,  near  Tours,  the  viscount  ofier- 
niroe  the  nominal  command  of  all  the  Hun-  ing  a  portion  ofhis  own  estate  for  the  exi)eriment. 
garian  armies.  But  the  order  for  concentration  In  July  of  tliat  year  they  assembled  28  young  men 
was  not  executed;  GOrgey  still  acted  independ-  of  good  families  there,  and  occupied  themselves 
entiy.  and  reached  the  Theiss  only  after  a  in  training  them  for  teachers  for  the  young  of- 
Isngttiened  though  victorious  retreat,  and  when  fenders  who  were  to  be  brought  there.  In  Jan. 
the  Russians  had  crossed  it;  Dembinski  was  1840,  they  admitted  12  young  criminals,  and 
defeated  at  Szdreg  (Aug.  5),  and  forced  to  give  gradually  increased  the  number,  till  now  they 
m  the  lines  of  the  Theiss  and  Maros.  Instead  have  more  than  700  of  this  class  under  training. 
cr  fUUi^  back  upon  Arad,  where  Gorgey's  army  Since  the  death  of  Oourteilles  (1854)  the  super- 
waa  earoected  to  arrive,  Dembinski,  dreading  intendence  of  the  establishment  has  devolved  on 
cither  tne  treachery  of  Uiat  rival,  or  the  relief  M.  Demetz.  The  success  of  this  colony  has  led 
cf  TMnesvdr,  which  was  about  te  surrender,  by  to  the  organization  of  many  similar  establish- 
the  enemy,  retreated  toward  the  latter  fortress,  ments  in  Great  Britain  and  in  continental  £u- 
aiid  there  lost  (Aug.  9)  the  bloody  battle  which  rope.  M.  Demetz  has  aided  many  of  these 
■ealed  the  fiite  of  the  revolution,  in  spite  of  enterprises  by  his  presence  and  personal  influ- 
tfae  cooperation  on  that  day  of  Bern,  Guy  on,  ence,  particularly  in  England.  Ho  has  published 
Kmety,  Perczel,  Wysocki,  and  other  leaders.  RapporU  d  If,  le  comte  de  Montalivet  mr  Ui 
The  remnants  of  the  anny  retreated  toward  penitenciera  des  ^tats  Uhh,  tlie  result  of  his  in- 
Lngos^  GOrgey  surrendered  (Aug.  18).  and  Dem->  vestigations  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
fainaki  sought  refuge  with  Kossuth  m  Turkey,  in  1836,  in  company  with  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
whence,  as  a  citizen  of  France,  he  was  allowed  DEMETRIUS,  or  Dmitri,  the  name  of  seve- 
to  rBtom  to  that  country  in  1850.  A  Polish  ral  Russian  princes,  who  reigned  in  the  13th, 
pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Glance  at  the  Last  Events  14th,  and  17th  centuries.  The  most  important 
of  the  Pc^sh  Bevolation,'*  was  published  by  him  of  them  is  known  under  the  name  of  Dmitri 
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Baxnozyonietz,  or  the  Pfieudo  Demetrias,  and  is  Haying  yanqnished  Prince  ICstialaTBld  in  Dee. 
generally  believed  to  have  falsely  assumed  the  1604,  the  pretender  was  in  his  tnm  defeated  hr 
name  of  the  younger  surviving  son  of  Ivan  the  the  same  general  in  Jan.  1605,  and  pressed  back 
Terrible,  who  during  the  reign  of  the  elder  to  PootivJ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Boris  by 
son,  tlie  feeble  Fcdor,  was  confined  by  Boris  apoplexy  or  poison  soon  terminated  the  war. 
Godunof!^  the  brother-in-law  and  ruler  of  the  Baainanoff,  made  commander  of  the  army  by 
czar,  in  the  town  of  Uglitch,  and  died  there  in  his  son  and  sncoessor,  Fedor,  came  intQ  the 
1591  a  violent  death,  which  was  attributed  by  his  camp  of  Uie  enemy  to  implore  hia  mercy.    A 
mother  to  the  treachery  of  Boris.     The  young  deputation  from  Moscow  offered  to  snireodcr 
prince  was  found  in  his  blood,  the  knife  with  the  capital,  the  new  czar  and  hia  family  were 
which  ho  had  been  playing  in  his  throat ;  some  surprised  in  the  Kremlin  and  thrown  into  pritoo, 
visitors  from  the  court  were  pointed  out  by  the  and  the  victor  ent«^  Moscow  in  triumph  amid 
lamenting  mother  as  the  murderers,  to  the  ga-  the  shouts  of  the  people  ^Jnne,  1605X  and  w« 
thering  people  of  the  place,  who,  fanatically  crowned  as  Czar  Demetnoa.     Fcdor  and  Ut 
revering  the  house  of  Rurik,  and  hating  the  mother  had  been  mnrdered,perhapa  by  his  corn- 
usurper,  rushed  upon  the  strangers  and  massa-  mand ;  other  members  of  the  unhappy  £unfly 
crcd  tliein.    Boris  took  fierce  revenge  for  this  also  were  made  victims  of  hia  cruelty  or  poficy, 
insult  on  the  people  and  town  of  Uglitch,  and  but  a  daughter  of  Boris  was  spared  to  beoooe 
ample  testimony  was  procured  to  prove  before  his  concubine.    The  widow  of  Cmur  Ivan  was 
his  tribunal  that  Demetrius  died  accidentally,  now  brought  forth  from  the  convent^  in  wbidi 
His  despotic  though  energetic  reign  before  and  she  hod  so  long  been  secluded,  and  her  lean  and 
after  the  death  of  Fedor,  the  last  of  the  Kuriks  embraces  gave  public  sanction  to  the  identity 
ri598),  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Russians  of  the  new  czar  with  her  son  Demetrina.    H» 
fur  a  rebellion,  when  rumors  of  Demetrius  hav-  reign  was  marked  from  the  beginning  br  vigor 
log  escaped  the  hands  of  the  assassins  by  the  and  energy  as  well  as  ability ;  but  hia  Mire  d 
substitution  of  another  victim  spread  over  the  innovations,  his  undisguised  predilection  for  the 
country.    Tlie  pretender,  whose  real  name  and  culture,  institutions,  and  even  religion  of  Poland, 
origin  are  still  a  mystery,  made  his  first  dis-  and  his  often  ezpreosed  contempt  of  the  eoi- 
closures  in  1603  at  the  court  of  Prince  Adam  toms,  superstitions,  and  barbtfons  ignoraneeof 
'Wisniowiecki  in  Lithuania,  where  he  was  serv-  his  subjects,  soon  made  him  the  object  of  ■»> 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  a  page.    Prince  Constan-  tional  hatred.    The  arrival  of  hia  foreign  apooM^ 
tine  TVisniowiecki,  the  brother  of  Adam,  intro-  with  a  large  and  pompous  train  of  Perish  noblo^ 
duccd  liim  to  his  father-in-law,  Mniszek,  palatine  warriors,  and  Jesuits,  the  arronnt  and  recklw 
of  Sandomir.    Some  of  the  Polish  nobles  and  behavior  of  some  of  these  f<moweni|  and  n- 
their  friends  were  gained  by  the  persuasive  skill  mors  of  the  czar's  intended  apoataqr  from  the 
of  the  pretender,  others  were  incited  by  hopes  Russian  church,  finally  undermined  hia  throoe. 
of  adventures  or  gain  to  support  him,  while  A  few  days  after  the  celebration  of  hia  nnpriab 
Hniszek  was  fascinated  by  the  prospect  of  seat«  with  Maryna,  and  her  coronation,  a  band  of  eoo- 
ing  upon  the  throne  of  Russia  his  beautiful  and  spirators,  led  by  Prince  Shuiski,  who  via  Id- 
ambitious   daughter,  Maryna,  for  whom  the  debted  to  Demetrius  for  thegeneroua  pardon  of 
youth  declared  his  love.    An  audience  of  the  a  former  plot,  assaulted  Uie£remlin.  Deroetriai 
king,  Sigismund  III.,  was  easily  gained,  and,  the  found  some  faithful  defenders,  and  evinced  cf- 
iuterests  of  both  tlie  state  and  the  Catholic  treme  boldness  in  the  defence  of  hia  life,  but  is 
church  decisively  pleading  in  favor  of  the  cause,  vain.    Thousands  of  hb  men,  indodiiig  neailf 
the  nobles  were  allowed  to  set  on  foot  an  expe-  all  the  Poles,  were  mercileealy  butchered  wiu 
dition  to  Moscow,  independently  of  the  govern-  him,  by  the  infuriated  people  (May  lA,  1006), 
ment.    The  future  czar  was  zealously  assisted  Prince  Shuiski  was  proolumed  ciar  under  At 
by  the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  had  now  begun  name  of  Basil  III.,  but  being  attacked  by  a  MV 
to  be  of  great  weight  iu  the  councils  of  Poland,  pretender,  also  calling  himself  Demetrin%  and 
and  some  historians,  therefore,  suspect  him  to  oy  the  Poles  and  Swc^ea,  waa  obliged  to  rei%a 
have  been  the  eUre  and  tool  of  the  order.    A  his  throne.    The  origin  and  prevk>UB  hiatoiTof 
simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Russian  Oossacks  the  new  Demetrius  are  unknown;  hb  abiblitf 
against  the  rule  of  Boris,  under  the  lead  of  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  hia  depredatHBi 
Grishka  (Gregory)  Otrepieff,  a  runaway  monk,  made  him  an  object  of  terror,  and  evca  tbs 
seconded  the  enterprise.    The  menaced  prince,  capital  was  held  by  him  in  a  kind  of  Htrffct^ 
in  order  to  degrade  his  rival,  identified  him  for  more  than  a  year.    Some  of  hia  men  hir* 
with  the  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  a  statement  ing  captured  Maryna,  who  had  been  rdMwd 
which  afterward  misled  some  intelligent  writers,  from  prison  to  return  to  her  country,  the  and^ 
The  invading  army,  about  5,000  strong,  was  re-  tious  princess  acknowledged  him  as  her  hwfld 
enfurced  in  Russia  by  detachments  of  Cossacks,  husband.     But  the  pretender  waa  soon  ite 
Some  of  the  strongest  cities,  summoned  in  the  murdered  by  a  Tartar  chief  of  bJa  goardi^  and 
name  of  the  son  of  Ivan,  voluntarily  opened  the  degraded  tzaritza  perished  miaecably,  a^ 
their  gates;  others  were    taken.      Novgorod  cording  to  some,  in  the  waters  of  tlie  Ural,  M 
Seversk  alone,  defended  by  Bosmanoff,  success-  according  to  others,  in  prison.    Even  after  the 
fully  checked  their  march,  thus  etfectually  as-  accession  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  to  the 
sisting  the  operations  of  the  opposing  army,  throne  of  Moscow  (1618),  the  oonvukioDaoaaied 
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by  pretenders,  one  of  whom  called  himself  a  lar  magnanimons  act  of  his  enemy.    A  treaty 

ton  of  the  first  of  theMwere  hnt  slowly  sap-  of  peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  bat  this  was 

mased.    The  history  of  the  first  samozvanieU  of  short  duration,  and  the  war  was  continued 

BIS  been  poetically  adorned  by  Bulharin,  Push-  with  various  success.    More  decisive  were  his 

kin,  and  ObomiakofEJ  and  made  the  subject  of  servicestohisfatherintheezpodition  to  Greece, 

an  unfinished  drama  by  Schiller. — Compare  P.  the  most  important  places  of  which  had  been 

M^rim^  Le$  faux  Demetrius  (Paris,  1854).  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  Cassander,  son  of 

]);SM£TRIUS  PHALEREUS,  so  called  from  Antipater  of  Macedon.    Sailing  from  Ephesus 

being  a  native  of  the  district  of  Plialerus,  an  (807)  to  Athens,  Demetrius  entered  the  harbor 

Athenian  orator  and  statesman,  born  about  345,  of  the  Pireous  with  his  fleet,  which  was  mistaken 

died  about  282  B.  0.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  ho  for  that  of  Egypt,  without  meeting  with  any  re- 

itadied  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  states-  sistance.    Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  ruled 

manahip.  particularly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Athens  for  10  years,  in  allegiance  to  Macedon, 

philosopher  Theophrastus,  and  began  his  politi-  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Thebes ;  Munychia 

cal  career  in  825,  as  an  eloquent  champion  of  and  Megara,  which  were  defended  by  garrisons 

the  democratic  or  anti-Macedonian  party.    This  in  the  interest  of  Oassander,  were  unable  to 

p#ty  being  expelled  from  power,  he  retired  into  withstand  the  skill  and  engines  of  the  besieger, 

folnntary  exile,  but  was  afterward  reconciled  and  he  finally  made  hie  triumphant  entry  iuto 

with  his  former  opponents;  and  when,  in  817,  Athens.    Ilaving  announced  the  restoration  of 

Oaasander  of  Macedon  became  virtually  master  the  ancient  democratic  institutions,  and  prom- 

of  Athena,  he  became  governor  in  his  behalf,  ised  distributions  of  corn  and  ship  timber,  he 

bfinff   snpported  by   a  Macedonian   garrison,  was  received  with  the  most  abject  flatteries  as 

Jib  Ukva  rated  Athens  for  10  years  with  moder-  god  and  deliverer  (trearrjp)  by  the  degenerate 

atkm  and  success,  though  not  without  pervert-  people,  who  now  broke  the  860  statues  recently 

log  the  rich  revenues  of  the  state  to  his  personal  erected  in  honor  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.    Sum- 

Inxary  and  dissipation.    The  degenerate  Athe-  moned  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  his  war 

Bians  rewarded  his  services  by  erecting  in  his  against  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  de- 

hcmor  as  many  statues  as  their  year  contained  feated  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  made  himself 

days,  bnt  these  were  scornfully  broken  when  master  of  that  island,  having  taken  Salamis,  its 

. D^etriiu  Poliorcetes  surprised  the  city,  in  807,  chief  city;  i^er  which  both  his  father  and  him- 

and  compelled  Phalereus  to  retire.    Condemned  self  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  their  exam- 

to  death  in  his  absence,  he  wont  to  Thebes,  and  pie  was  followed  by  the  rival  potentates  of 

afterward  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  treated  Egypt,  Thrace,  and  Syria — Ptolemy,  Lysima- 

bj  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  but  banished  to  the  ohus,  and  Seleucus.    Demetrius  next  undertook 

Sper  part  of  the  country  by  his  son  Philadel-  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  sea  and  land,  which 

118,  who  had  been  made  heir  against  his  ad-  failed,  his  forces  being  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

viee.    He  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  bite  of  a  lie  now  turned  toward  Rhodes,  which  he  be- 

nake.    The  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  li-  sieged  for  more  than  a  year ;  but  the  Rhodians, 

brary  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers,  but  supplied  and  reenforced  by  the  allied  enemies 

with  little  reason,  to  his  influence  with  the  1st  of  his  father,  withstood  bravely,  and  the  siege 

Ptolemy.    In  Egypt  Demetrius  composed  nu-  was  terminated  by  a  treaty.    Poliorcetes  then 

merooB  hbtori<^  philosophical,  and  literary  sailed  to  Greece,  which  was  again  threatened 

works,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  ex-  with  the  sway  of  Cossander.    Ho  compelled  the 

tant,  the  work  on  elocution  which  is  known  Boeotians  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  Mace- 

under  his  name  being  the  production  of  an  Al-  don,  expelled  Cassander  from  Attica,  and  made 

esandrian  sophist    He  is  one  of  the  last  Athe-  himself  master  of  Corinth,  Argos,  Sicyon,  and 

nian  orators  who  deserved  the  name ;  his  elo-  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia.    In  Athens  the 

qineooe,  however,  was  distinguislied  by  grace  deified  deliverer  was  received  with  the  wonted 

md  refinement  rather  than  by  power.  honors,  and  resided  as  the  guest  of  Minerva  in 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES  (the  city-be-  the  Parthenon,  which  he  polluted  by  shameless 

■iager),  one  of  the  most  conspicuons  personages  debauchery.    His  pleasures  and -the  equally  de- 

In  the  history  of  the  long  and  bloody  conten-  grading  manifestations  in  his  honor  were  again 

tlona  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  interrupted  by  the  call  of  his  father,  which  he 

Great,  bom  shortly  before  the  accession  of  that  was  always  ready  to  obey.    He  hastened  to 

conqueror  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  was  the  Asia,  and  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  in 

aon  of  Antigonus,  who,  in  the  first  division  of  Phrygia.    The  rival  forces  were  nearly  equal; 

4lie  Macedonian  empire,  received  several  prov-  but  Demetrius,  with  imprudent  valor,  pushed 

inoea  of  Asia  Minor  for  his  share.  In  the  wars  of  too  far  the  victorious  advance  of  his  wing ;  the 

hia  father  against  Eumenes  and  Ptolemy,  De-  centre,  commanded  by  his  father,  was  broken, 

metrios  early  evinced  v^or  and  devotion  to  his  and  the  old  man  was  slain  while  yet  expecting 

ftther's  cause.    Commanding  in  Syria,  he  was  relief  from  his  son.    His  dominions  were  broken 

defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  the  battle  of  Gaza  (812  up,  the  greater  part  falling  into  the  hands  of 

B.  0.x  ^Qt  soon  restored  the  balance  of  the  war  Seleucus.    Demetrius,  retiring  with  the  rem- 

bj  a  idotory  over  one  of  his  generals,  on  which  nant  of  his  army,  embarked  at  Ephesus  for  Ath- 

oooanon  he  dismissed  without  ransom  several  ens,  but  met  on  his  voyage  with  envoys  from 

flioniandi  of  his  captives,  thus  repaying  a  simi-  that  city,  who  annoanoed  to  him  that  he  would 
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not  be  admitted.  Tliis  defection  was  followed  of  Soter,  fh>m  the  gratitude  of  that  citr.  In  hit 
by  the  l(>ss  of  his  other  |)os3essions  in  Greece,  war  against  the  revo(|^  Jews  his  lieutenant 
his  garrisons  being  expelled  from  every  town.  Nicanor  was  ronted  by  Jndas  MaccabKuti,  m-ho 
lie  sacceeded,  however,  in  restoring  his  fortunes  also  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  w^ith  the  Ko* 
by  an  alliance  with  Seleucas,  to  whom  he  gave  mans  against  Demetriu5».  His  iDterft^rencc  in 
his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  The  treaty  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia  still  more  alienated 
of  alliance  stipuLited  that  Demetrius  should  re-  from  him  the  senate  of  the  republic,  and  his 
tain  j)osscssion  of  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  a  part  of  oppressive  rule  and  debauchery  disgusted  his 
the  coa.st  of  Syria.  lie  now  armed  for  the  re-  own  people.  Instigated  by  the  deposed  gor- 
conquest  of  Greece,  besieged  and  after  a  long  emor  of  Babylon,  one  Balas  rose  against  him, 
resisumcc  took  Athens  (2U5),  and  made  a  sue-  claiming  to  be  Alexander,  son  of  Antiochos 
cessful  expedition  into  the  Peloponnesus,  when  Epiphanea,  and  meetinc  with  as^stance  from 
his  attention  was  turned  to  Macedon.  Cassan-  the  Romans,  Jews,  and  Cappadocians,  finally 
der  and  his  eldest  son  Philip  had  died ;  the  two  vanquished  him  in  a  battle.  Demetrius  was 
remaining  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  were  slain  in  his  flight,  after  having  performed  prod- 
engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  throne,  and  igies  of  valor.  Both  Demetrius  Nicator  and 
the  latter  invoked  the  aid  both  of  Demetrius  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  sons,  reigned  sacceaaivdy 
and  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.    Pyrrhus  appeared  first  after  him. 

and  vanquished  Antipater ;  Demetrius  came  DEMIDOFF,  a  noble  and  wealtliy  Rusmi 
after  him,  and  deprived  Alexander,  who  is  said  family,  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
to  have  attempt<.>d  his  assassination,  both  of  his  which  arc  the  following :  I.  Nikita,  with  whom 
tlirono  and  life  (294).  While  he  was  thus  sue-  the  name  and  nobility  of  the  honse  originated, 
cessful  in  Europe,  he  lost  his  possessions  in  Asia,  born  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the 
which  were  taken  by  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  son  of  a  serf  in  the  government  of  Toola,  be- 
The  following  4  years  were  occupied  by  two  came  a  blacksmith  and  a  manufacturer  of  arms, 
sieges  of  Thebes,  an  invasion  of  Thrace,  and  a  and  having  acquired  great  skill  in  the  working 
war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  iEtolians,  after  the  of  metals,  established  for  the  government  tbe 
termination  of  which  ho  was  preparing  for  a  first  iron  foundery  in  Siberia  at  Xeviansk,  near 
new  campaign  in  Asia,  when  he  was  attacked  Ekaterinburg  (1699).  This  served  as  a  model 
(28.7)  by  a  triple  invasion  from  Thrace,  Epirus,  of  many  other  flourishing  establisliments  in  the 
and  Egypt  While  marching  against  the  Epi-  Ural  mountains,  and  was  presented  to  bim  with 
rotes  he  was  deserted  by  his  Macedonian  troops,  its  dei)endencies  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  also 
who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  as  their  king.  Demo-  ennobled  him.  II.  Akinfi,  son  of  the  preoed- 
trius  escaped  to  his  son  Antigonus  Gonatas,  ing,  discovered  important  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
who  had  maintained  possession  of  Greece,  and  and  copper  in  different  regions  of  Siberia,  which 
succeeded  in  saving  a  part  of  his  dominion  by  a  he  and  his  son  Nikita  were  allowed  by  the  gov- 
treaty  with  Pyrrhus.  Leaving  his  son  in  Greece,  emment  to  work  for  their  own  profit  by  Ger^ 
he  crossed  over  to  Miletus,  and  fought  his  way  man  miners.  He  founded  the  extensive  iraa 
as  far  as  the  northern  mountain  range  of  Syria,  founderies  of  Lower  Tagielsk,  was  made  oooo- 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  to  So-  cillorof  state,  and  died  about  1740.  III.  Paix, 
leucns,  who  kept  his  father-in-law  in  confine-  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Revel  in  1788L 
ment  at  Apomea  in  Syria  till  his  death  in  283.  died  in  1826.  He  travelled  through  seveni 
Antigonus,  wiio  had  lost  almost  all  Greece,  of-  countries,  studied  tnetallurgy  at  Freiberg  in 
fercd  in  vain  the  remainder  of  his  possessions  Saxony,  and  natural  science  nnder  Linnsns  at 
and  himself  for  the  freedom  of  his  father,  who  IJpsa],founded  at  Moscow  a  pnblic  cabinet  of  na- 
in  turn  coded  to  him  all  his  chiims,  spending  his  tural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  profeasor- 
last  days  in  effeminate  amusements  unworthy  ship  of  natural  science,  and  a  flonrishing  lyoenm 
of  his  warlike  career.  at  Yaroslav.  IV.  Nicolai,  nephew  oftbe  pre- 
DEMETUirS  (I.)  SOTER  (the  deliverer),  ceding,  bom  in  1774,  served  in  two  campaq(Oi 
king  of  Syria,  born  about  187,  died  150  B.  C.  He  against  the  Turks,  travelled  throngfa  Germany, 
was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  grand-  Italy,  France,  and  England,  eqnipp^  at  his  own 
son  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Sent  as  hostage  expense  and  commanded  a  regiment  during  tbs 
to  Rome  by  his  father,  he  remained  there  dur-  invasion  of  Napoleon,  was  made  coloneL  comi^ 
ing  the  whole  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  and  privy  councillor,  and  died  in  1828.  Heen- 
after  whose  death,  in  164,  he  besought  tlie  sen-  larged  the  wealth  of  his  family  by  mining  enter- 
ate  to  release  him  and  acknowledge  him  as  king  prises,  and  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Hot- 
of  Syria.  This  being  refused,  he  followed  the  cow  university  a  new  cabinet  of  natural  histocy. 
advice  of  his  friend,  the  historian  Polybius,  and  He  is  also  remarkable  as  an  author  on  political 
escaped  secretly  from  Rome.  He  Iande<l  at  Tri-  economy  in  French.  V.  Akatol,  son  of  tha 
polis,  in  Phcpnicio,  and  was  hailed  as  king  by  preceding,  born  in  Florence  in  1813,  was  edn- 
the  Syrian;; ;  the  young  Antiochus  V.  and  his  cated  in  France,  travelled  throngh  soutben 
tutor  Lysias  were  put  to  death  (102) ;  and  rich  Russia  and  adjoining  countries,  was  made  prinoa 
presents  and  ready  subservience  procured  the  of  San  Donato  by  the  grand  duke  of  TuMaoj« 
acknowledgment  of  the  new  reign  by  the  Ro-  and  married  the  princess  Mathilde  de  Mondnrl, 
mans.  Delivering  Babylon  from  the  tyranny  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  CathariDt 
of  a  despotic  governor,  he  received  hissuruame  of  \Vartemberg.    But  having  obliged  himself 
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to  brinff  up  bis  children,  if  any  sbould  be  born,  in  chains  and  rags,  was  brought  to  the  royal 

ia  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  contrary  to  the  chamber.    At  first  Democedes  denied  his  surgi- 

role  of  his  own  coantry  and  his  own  religion,  cal  skill,  bat  threats  of  torture  were  sutlicient 

be  lost  for  some  time  the  favor  of  the  emperor  to  make  him  confess  the  truth.    He  cured  the 

Nicholas,  was  summoned  home  to  answer  for  king,  and  was  royally  rewarded,  both  by  Darius 

this  offence,  but  was  soon  allowed  to  continue  and  by  the  women  of  the  harem.    Democedes 

his  residence  in  foreign  countries,  and  lived  al-  wished  to  return  home,  but  the  king  would  not 

ternately  in  France  and  Italy.    His  marriage,  grant  him  permission ;  and  he  had  before  him, 

however,  had  no  issue,  and  was  soon  dissolved,  of  all  things  the  most  unpleasant  to  a  Greek, 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  against  the  prospect  of  spending  his  days  in  a  foreign 

Turkey  in  1853,  he  was  attached  to  the  Russian  land,  when  circumstances  wrought  his  liberation. 

legation  at  Vienna,  and  made  councillor  of  state.  Hb  professional  services  were  sought  by  Atossa, 

On  various  occasions  he  has  evinted  a  liberality  the  principal  wife  of  Darius.    She  was  afflicted 

not  inadequate  to  his  immense  possessions,  by  with  a  tumor  on  the  breast,  and  called  in  the 

donations  and  foundations  for  public  charity  and  Greek,  who  promised  to  cure  her  if  she  would 

the  promotion  of  science.    He  wrote  in  part  swear  to  do  for  him  any  thing  he  might  ask. 

the  Voyage  dans  la  Rume  meridionale  et  la  Having  promised,  and  the  cure  effected,  she 

Orimeey  par  la  Rongrie^  la  Valachie^  et  la  MoU  readily  sought  to  procure  him  permission  to  re- 

dome  (4  vols.  Paris,  1839-^41),  in  which  he  was  turn  to  Greece,  which  was  what  he  asked  for  his 

aaristed  by  several  French  scholars  and  artists  reward.    Knowing  that  direct  means  would  be 

who  accompanied  him.  useless,  he  taught  her  to  deceive  the  king,  though 

DEMIURGE,  a  Greek  word,  meaning  literally  it  is  not  probable  she  was  aware  of  his  purpose, 

a  handicraftsman,  but  which  was  applied  by  the  When  Darius  told  her  that  he  was  about  to  un- 

Flatonists  to  an  exalted  agent  or  j^n  employed  dertake  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  she 

by  the  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  The  asked  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  to  attempt 

Iwonizing  Christians  regarded  the  second  per-  the  conquest  of  Greece,  dleging  that  she  desired 

aon  in  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  Word,  as  one  of  some  Greek  maidens  for  slaves,  and  telling  him 

an  infinite  series  of  creators  or  demiurgi.    The  that  Democedes  was  the  best  person  to  give 

a4{ective  demiurgic  is  used  in  sacred  geology  information  about  his  country.    The  king  was 

to  designate  the  6  days  in  which  the  world  was  induced  to  send  the  surgeon  to  Greece,  accom* 

created.    ^See  Gnostics.)  panied  by  15  Persians,  on  a  secret  mission.    The 

DEIOON,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  Greek  promised  to  return,  and  to  delude  the  king 

name  in  the  rrussian  district  of  Stettin ;  pop.  of  refused  to  take  any  of  his  own  property,  saying 

tbe  circle  48,400,  and  of  the  town  7,759.    The  he  should  like  to  find  things  as  they  were  on 

latter  is  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Meckleu-  coming  back  to  Snsa.    Laden  with  rich  pres- 

bnrg-Schwerin,  70  m.  from  Stettin,  in  a  valley  ents,  he  went  to  Sidon,  where  ho  and  his  com- 

sorroonded  by  hills,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  rades  embarked,  and  a  survey  of  Greece  was 

Peene.    It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  3  made  (518  B.  C).    Passing  to  Italy,  Democedes 

saborbs,  and  has  manufactories  of  woollens,  persuaded  the  ruler  of  Tarentum  to  seize  the 

linens,  hats,  and  hosiery,  and  an  active  trade  in  Persians  as  spies,  while  he  continued  his  journey 

tobacco,  com,  and  timber.    The  town  proper  is  to  Crotona.    The  Persians  were  soon  released, 

annonnded  by  a  wall  with  8  gates,  and  was  a  and  proceeding  to  Crotona,  seized  Democedes  in 

place  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  Ohar->  the  market  place ;  but  ho  was  rescued  by  his 

lemagne.    It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  fellow  citizens,  who  also  robbed  the  Persians  of 

aoflered  severely  during  the  30  years'  war,  and  their  store  sliip.    On  parting  with  his  Persian 

was  in  1807  the  scene  of  several  engagements  companions,  he  bade  them  tell  Darius  he  was 

between  the  French  and  Russians.  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  wrest- 

DEMOGEDES,  a  Greek  physician,  bom  at  ler,  whose  fame  had  reached  to  Susa.    The  Per- 

Crotoua,  in  Magna  Greacia,  about  550  B.  C.    He  sians  were  shipwrecked  on  their  way  home  and 

waa  supposed  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  general  made  slaves,  but  were  recaptured  and  restored 

tr^jung  under  Pythagoras.    The  severity  of  his  to  their  home  by  a  Tarcntine  named  GilUis. 

ftther,  Galliphon,  caused  him  to  leave  his  home  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  career  of  De- 

aiid  settle  a^  ^Egina,  where  he  was  very  sue-  moccdes ;  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on 

oeasftaL   Thence  he  went  on  invitation  to  Athens,  medicine,  and  his  professional  reputation  was 

and  soon  afterward  he  entered  the  service  of  almost  equal  to  that  of  Hippocrates. 

Pblyorates,  tyrant  of  Samos.    Accompanying  DEMOCRACY  (Gr.  di;/ior,  people,  and  «cparf», 

hia  patron  on  his  visit  to  OroBtes,  satrap  of  Sar-  to  rule),  the  government  of  the  people  by  them- 

dl%  he  ahared  that  patron^s  misfortune,  and  selves.    By  the  Greeks  democracy  was  under- 

baoame  a  slave.    Wnen  Orcetes  was  put  to  stood  to  mean  the  government  of  a  state  by  a 

death  by  order  of  the  great  king,  Democedes  large  body  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  aristocra- 

waa  seized  as  one  of  his  eJaves,  and  sent  to  Susa.  cy,  the  government  by  a  few  rich  or  high-born 

Darins  Hystaroes,  then  monarch  of  Persia,  hav-  families.    In  most  of  the  Greek  republics  there 

ittg  sprained  his  foot  badly  when  leaping  from  was  a  perpetual  stmggle  for  political  power  be- 

hia  horse,  suffered  severely,  and  could  obtain  no  twcen  two  classes  or  factions  of  the  citizens,  whose 

reUef  nntil  some  one  recollected  the  Greek  sur-  general  broad  distinction  was  into  poor  and  rich, 

gaoa  who  had  been  seized  at  Sardis,  and  who,  or  into  the  many  and  the  few,  which,  as  Aristotle 
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remarks,  are  convertible  terms,  for  it  is  always  In  the  Athenian  repablic,  the  meet  demoentie 
the  rich  who  are  the  few  and  tiie  not  rich  who  of  the  Greek  states,  when  the  population  and 
are  tiie  many.  The  contests  of  these  factions  the  suffrage  were  most  extended,  in  817  B.  0^ 
led  to  fVeqnent  revolutions,  and  a  state  was  said  there  were  but  21,000  persons  entitled  to  vote 
to  bo  democratic  or  aristocratic  as  the  one  or  out  of  a  total  number  of  more  than  600,000.  In 
the  other  prevailed.  But  the  Greek  republics  444  B.  C.  there  were  19,000,  but  upon  a  revi* 
were  never  at  any  time  democracies  in  the  mod-  sion  of  the  lists  being  made  at  the  snggestioa  of 
crn  sense  of  the  term.  They  were  all  aristocra-  Pericles,  nearly  6,000  names  were  struck  off 
cies,  some  of  them  with  a  broad,  others  with  a  because  those  who  bore  them  did  not  belong  to 
narrow  basis  of  citizenship.  Of  government  the  privileged  class.  Thus  at  the  most  spleiMid 
by  the  people,  meaning  by  the  people  all  the  period  of  Athenian  history,  only  14,000  penoM^ 
adult  males  of  a  nation,  ancient  history  gives  us  or  about  1  in  40  of  the  population,  had  a  right 
no  example.  The  fundamental  basis  of  demoo-  to  vote.  In  afistocratic  England  abont  1  In  20 
racy*is  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  as  are  voters,  while  with  truly  democratic  instittt- 
man.  Its  centrd  principle  is  the  equality  of  all  tions  in  any  country  the  proportion  of  voters  to 
men  before  the  law,  without  regard  to  birth,  the  population  will  be  as  1  to  6  or  6.  Sparta 
property,  or  social  rank ;  from  which  principle  was  still  more  undemocratic  than  Athena.  The 
is  deduced  the  right  of  all  men  to  an  equal  voice  number  of  voters  in  Laconia  at  the  time  of  the 
or  vote  in  deciding  upon  public  affairs,  or  in  se-  Persian  wars,  according  to  Herodotns,  was  only 
Iccting  agents  and  representatives  to  perform  8,000,  while  the  numW  of  free  citizens  who 
the  functions  of  legislation  and  to  execute  the  were  rigidly  excluded  from  political  power  il 
laws.  Tlie  ])rinciplcs  of  democracy  are  forcibly  computed  to  have  been  16,000,  ezclnsive  of 
and  clearly  stated  in  the  American  declaration  women,  children,  and  slaves.  In  869  B.  0.  the 
of  independence,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer-  number  of  Spartan  voters  had  fallen  to  2,000: 
son,  who  has  l)e«n  called  *^  the  apostle  of  do-  fifty  years  later  there  were  scarcely  1,000,  and 
mocracy  " :  ^^  Wo  hold  these  truths  to  bo  self-  in  244  B.  C.  they  had  diminished  to  700.  The 
evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  Koman  citizens,  93  B.  0.,  numbered  468,000, 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  which  was  probably  about  A^  of  the  popola* 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  tion  of  Italy  at  that  period.  The  Italian  lepol^ 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  lies  of  the  middle  ages  were  also  far  from  beinc 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  democratic  in  their  institutions.  In  fact^  rMl 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  democracy  was  first  put  in  practice  in  goTen- 
consent  of  the  governed.^'  These  principles  are  ment  by  the  colonies  of  itew  England.  In 
still  more  fully  developed  in  the  constitutions  Connecticut,  in  1639,  the  elective  fruichiae  WM 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  constitution  given  to  nil  men  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  aUe- 
of  Now  Hampshire  (1792)  says:  "All  men  are  giance  to  the  commonwealth;  the  magistntei 
bom  equally  free  and  independent ;  therefore  all  and  legislature  were  chosen  annually  bj  baDot; 
government  of  right  originates  from  the  people,  and  the  representation  was  apportioned  to  the 
...  All  power  residing  originally  in  ana  beinff  population.  To  tliis  day  the  most  perfect  de- 
derived  from  the  people,  all  the  magistrates  and  mocracies  in  the  world  are  the  towne  of  New 
ofiicers  of  government  are  their  substitutes  and  England,  where  the  whole  adnlt  male  popdaF 
agents,  and  at  nil  times  accountable  to  them.^'  tion  assemble  together  and  decide  by  thear  voltf 
The  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitution  their  own  public  affairs. — ^Much  confosioa  cf 
of  Virginia  in  17^6,  adopted  by  the  convention  ideas  on  the  subject  of  democracy  has  been 
of  1820-80,  and  re-adopted  by  the  convention  caused  by  not  discriminating  between  palitSed 
of  18oQ-'51,  snys :  "All  men  are  by  nature  and  social  democracy,  between  the  democre^ 
equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  of  laws  and  the  democracy  of  sentiment  and 
inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  manners.  The  principle  of  the  legal  and  politi* 
a  state  of  society,  thoy  coj^not  by  any  compact  cal  equality  of  men  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  utmost  variety  of  natural  and  social  dIstinctiooL 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  It  only  forbicb  the  creation  by  law  of  artificU 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pur-  distinctions.  The  example  of  the  American  peo* 
suing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.  All  pie  shows  that  democratic  political  inatitntme 
power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  are  compatible  with  very  great  ineqnalitiee  in 
from,  the  people ;  magistrates  are  their  trustees  cultivation,  manners,  style  of  living,  eocial  codf 
and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them.^'  sideration,  and  the  distribution  of  property. 
The  constitution  of  Florida  (1838)  says,  ''that  DEMOCRITUS,  the  father  of  tlie  atoaMe 
all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal,  and  that  no  philosophy,  bom  in  Abdera,  Thrace,  aboat  460 
property  qualification  for  eligibility  to  office,  or  B.  C,  aied  in  361.  He  inherited  a  lar^^  for- 
for  the  riglit  of  suflfragc,  shall  ever  be  required  tune,  travelleil  extensively  in  Asia,  made  himeelf 
in  this  state.^^  The  Greek  republics  were  found-  acquainted  with  the  various'  schools  of  phikie- 
cd  on  principles  very  difiTcrent  from  these.  Po-  ophy  of  his  day,  and  was  promoted  to  hudi 
litical  power  among  them  was  never  given  to  oflSces  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  carefully  kept  was  called  the  "  laughing  philoeopher/*  in  eon- 
in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  even  when  trast  to  the  "  weeping  philosopher**  HeraclitiH^ 
the  most  liberal  parties  were  in  tlie  ascendant,  because  he  taught  that  a  philoeophet  moat  neter 
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trooble  himself  abont  the  follies  of  man,  but  stands  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 

regard  them  with  the  most  serene  equanimity,  around  wliich    the  heavenly  bodies   revolve, 

He  wrote  many  works  on  physical,  moral,  ma-  causing  day  and  night  according  as  they  are  on 

thematical,  musical,  and  tecimical  subjects.  The  one  side  or  the  other  of  it;  is  the  battle  field  of  the 

most  complete  collection  of  the  small  remnants  Asuras  and  the  Devas.  The  3  lower  divisions  of 

of  his  writings  extant  is  that  of  MuUach  (Ber-  the  Meru  are  held  by  various  races  of  demons, 

lin,  1848).     *^  Every  thing,"  he  says,  ^^  is  com-  the  4th  being  the  lowest  heaven,  and  occupied 

posed  of  atoms  or  infinitely  small  elements,  each  by  the  4  Maliaradshas,  who  are  appointed  to  be 

with  a  definite  quality,  form,  and  movement,  kings  of  the  demons.  Around  the  Asuras  cluster 

whMe  inevitable  union  and  separation  shape  numerous  associated  groups,  as  the  Rakshasas, 

an  different  things  and  forms,  laws  and  effects,  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  appearing  sometimes 

and  dissolve  them  again  for  new  combinations,  as  gigantic  opponents  of  the  gods,  sometimes  as 

The  gods  tliemselves  and  the  human  mind  origi-  terrible  ogres  with  bloody  tongues  and  long  tusks. 

Date  firom  sacb  atoms.    There  are  no  casual-  eager  to  devour  human  flesh  and  blood,  and 

ties :  every  thing  is  necessary  and  determined  lurking  in  fields  and  forests ;  the  Jakshas,  ma- 

1^  the  natare  of  the  atoms,  which  have  certain  lignant  and  mischievous,  yet  little  to  be  feared, 

nmtoal  affinities,  attractions,  and  repulsions.**  honored  by  the  original  Asiatics  as  atrial  spirits. 

DEMOIVREI,  Abraham,  a  French  mathema-  and  exalted  by  the  Brahmins  to  be  servants  of 

tklan,  bom  at  Vitry,  in  Ohampagne,  May  26,  Kuvera ;  the  Nagas,  snakes  with  human  coun- 

1667,  died  in  London,  Nov.  27,  1754.    Upon  tenances;  the  Mahoragas,  great  dragons;  the 

the  revooation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  took  Khumbandas,  shapeless  dwarfs,  of  uncertain 

nftige  in  England,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach-  origin,  but  unknown  to  the  Brabminic  demon- 

ing  mathematics.    He  soon  became  connected  ology ;    the  Kinnaras,  horned,  and  having  a 

wtth  Halley  and  Newton,  was  admitted  into  the  horse*s   head,   the  musicians  of  Kuvera,  and 

xojral  society  of  London  in  1697,  and  was  one  dangerous  to  men ;  the  Gandharbos,  the  musi- 

01  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  clans  of  Indra ;  the  Garudas,  kings  of  birds ; 

Jtral  claims  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  the  in-  and  the  Picatshas,  or  vampires.    According  to 

Tantion  of  the  method  of  fiuxions.    He  survived  their  nature  and  office,  the  different  species  of 

most  of  his  early  associates,  and  his  subsistence  demons  dwell  in  the  air,  the  water,  the  earth, 

latterly  depended  upon  his  solutions  of  prob-  in  holes  and  clefts,  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 

toma  relative  to  games  of  chance,  which  he  was  Meru,  with  the  gods  whose  servants  they  are, 

accustomed  to  give  in  a  coffee  house.     Beside  or  on  the  golden  mountains  which  enclose  the 

memoirs  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions,"  inland  seas  in  the  Buddhistic  system  of  worlds. — 

hapnblished  the  ^*  Doctrine  of  Chances"  (^'^l^X  Among  the  Persians  the  Indian  tenninology  is 

the  ^Annuities  on  Lives"  (1724),  and  ifise^^  transposed,  the  great  Asura  representing  the  good 

Umea  Analyticii^  de  Seriebtu  et   QuadraturU  creating  principle,  and  the  devs  being  the  evil 

(ITSO).  spirits;  thus  indicating  that  religious  antago- 

DliMON  (Gr.  baifi»v%  a  name  given  by  the'  nism  at  some  time  existed  between  the  eastern 

aadents  to  a  spirit,  or  immaterial  being,  sup-  and  western  Aryans.    As  completed  by  Zoroas- 

posed  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  men  and  ter,  the  Persian  system  made  the  principle  and 

the  celestial  deities.  Demonology  plays  a  prom-  personifications  of  evil  nearly  an  equal  balance 

ineiit  part  in  the  oldest  religions  of  the  East,  and  eternal  parallel  with  the  good  principle  and 

and  it  was  an  element  in  the  original  w^orship  its  personifications.    Ormuzd  created  6  resplen- 

cf  the  dark-colored  primitive  inhabitants  prior  dent  angels  of  love  and  holiness,  called  Amshas- 

to  the  Aryan  migration— of  the  whole  Fin-  pands,  himself  being  the  7th  and  highest ;  Ahri- 

nUb-Tarkish-Mongolian  stock,  including  the  oc-  man  then  created  the  6  archdevs,  to  oppose 

ODpants  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Further  India,  tlie  Amshaspands,  to  paralyze  their  efforts  for 

Mm  ancient  in  India  than  the  Vedas,  it  has  good,  and  substitute  evil.    Ormuzd  created  28 

maintained  itself  there  either  secretly  or  by  Izeds,  or  beneficent  spmts,  who  presided  over  the 

pahiic  sanction  alike  in  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  heavenly  bodies,  and  sliowered  good  gifts  upon 

and  lalamism.    Its  fullest  and  most  systematic  men ;  but  Ahriman  made  the  28  devs  to  coun- 

darelopment  is  found  in  Buddhism,  which  reck-  teract  their  influence,  and  to  cause  all  manner 

ooa  6  classes  of  beings  in  the  universe,  2  only  of  turmoil  and  distress.  The  most  powerful  and 

cf  which,  those  of  men  and  gods,  are  account-  pernicious  of  the  devs  was  the  two<forked  scr- 

ad  good;  the  other  4 — the  Asuras,  irrational  i>ent  Ashmogh.    The  next  series  of  Ormuzd^s 

anhoals,  Pretas  or  goblins,  and  the  denizens  creations  was  an  infinite  number  of  Fervors, 

of  heU---being  esteemed  evil.    The  Asuras  are  spirits  representing  the  archetypes  of  all  things, 

tiia  most  powerful  of  the  wicked  spirits,  and,  and  which  became  the  guardian  angels  of  men, 

like  the  Greek  Titans  and  the  Scandinavian  animals,  and  plants.    Ahriman  mode  an  equal 

Jotons,  are  in  constant  warfare  with  the  gods  number  of  corresponding  evil  spirits,  so  tiiat 

(JDettu\  the  contest  being  already  begun  in  the  every  man  and  thing  has  its  attendant  bad  as 

age  of  the  Vedas.    They  dwell  beneath  the  3-  well  as  good  genius.    To  arrest  the  progress  of 

pranged  root  of  the  world-mountain,  occupying  evil,  Ormuzd  made  an  egg  filled  with  spirits 

the  nadir,  while  their  great  enemy  Indra,  the  of  light,  but  Ahriman  made  an  egg  which  con- 

hl^best  Baddhist  god,  sits  upon  the  pinnacle  of  taincd  an  equal  force  of  spirits  of  darkness. 

tha  monntain  in  Uie  jsenitb.    The  Meru,  which  and  then  broke  both  together,  so  that  good  and 
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evil  vera  onlj  the  more  confonsded.    Ormazd  poircr  that  tempta  apd  mUeida  men  to  tlitit 

created  the  material  world,  but  could  uot  ex-  own    cost  and   rain,   u   tlie;   afterward    find 

elude  Ahriman  and  his  ministers  from  its  deep  out    She  maj  even  tempt  Uie  Deity  also,  lor 

opaouc  elements.     Ormuzd  created  a  bull,  tlie  eho  beguiles  Jupiter  himself  vhea   nerculet  it 

ej'mbol  of  life,  which  Ahriman  slew.     From  its  abont  to  be  born  (Iliad,  xiz.  95).    Mr.  GladabiM 

blood  grow  the  original  plants  and  animals,  to  tliinkfl  her  traditionallj   coDuecti-d    with    tht 

hnrossanddeatruy  which  Ahriman  made  wolves,  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Evil  One,  ani)  up 

tigers,  serpents,  and  Ycnomous  iusects.     From  that  her  nature  and  function  are  beat  c  Tf  re  coed 

its  bleached  elementary  particles  grew  tlie  ri-  by  the  English  word   "temntreaa."     Ildiod 

bos  tree,  into  the  Blems  of  which  Ormnzd  in-  makes  the  demons  geueric^j  oiffcrent  from  tba 

fused  the  breath  of  life,  and  thcr  became  the  gods,  but  jet  eesentiolly  good.    They  were,  ao- 

firat  man  and  the  first  woman;  but  every  hu-  cording  to  him,  the  long  departed  golden  ran 

man  being  is  tempted  through  his  whule  career  of  men,  who  after  death  had  become  guatdiao 

by  Aliriiiian  and  his  devs,  which  slip  into  the  terrestrial  demons,  watching  nneeea  over  tl» 

body  and  produce  all  diseases,  and  into  the  mind  conduct  of  mankind,  with  the  regal   privilCM 

and  produce  all  malice.    While  human  life  thus  granted  hj  Zeus,  of  diapen^ng  weallli  tu 

hangs  wavering  between  two  antagonistic  agen-  taking  account  of  good  and  bad  de«d&     Thcf 

cies,  each  of  which   would  be  infinite  but  for  formed  the  intermediate  agcnta  and  police  W 

the  other,  it  is  declared  that  nltimatcly  Ahri-  tween  the  gods  and  men.    The  demon  of  80^ 

man  shall  be  overpowered,  driven  through  tor-  rates  is  an  eminent  example  of  ftith  iiiamln» 

rents  of  melted  load,  purified,  and  forgiven,  and  tering  and  benevolent  spirit,  specially  d«TO(ed 

Onnuzd  shall  reign  supreme. — In  the  ancient  to  the  welfare  of  a  single  person,  and  uspir- 

Egyptian  religion,  Seth  (or  Typhon)  was  the  ing  him  with  wisdom;  and  bears  rescanUuM 

manifestation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  evil,  as  to  the  guardian  angels  in  Chriatiaa  cooccp" 

Osiris  was  of  good.    It  is  abundantly  illustrated  ond  to  the  familiar  spirits  of  medinval  n 

in  the  early  sculjiturea  that  they  were  regarded  clans.    The  Hesiodic  creed  receiTe<I  an  impor- 

as  brothers,  as  ports  of  tlie  same  divine  system,  tant  modification  from  the  later  philoMcbmi 

and  both  worshipped  os  gods.    The  emblems  Euipcdocles  firat  introdnoed  the  aistioctioD  of 

were  designed  to  ahow  that  good  and  evil  af-  beneficent  and  maleficent  demoni<,  with  era; 

fected  tlie  world  equally,  and  existed  together  grade  of  each ;  and  was  followed  by  Xcnocntts 

as  a  necessary  condition  of  human  existence;  Plato,  Chrysippiu,  and  Plutarch,     Perlum  A* 

thus  the  Indian  systems  had  admitted  both  the  reckless  and  half  wicked  silver  race  whid  U^ 

creatoranddestroyerascharactcrsof  the  divine  sioil  represents  as  buried  in  the  nnder  mil^ 

being.     80  nearly  equal  in  esteem  were  Seth  wliere,  though  not  recognized  as  demou,  tbtr 

and  Osiris,  that  their  names  are  sometimes  in-  nevertheless  had  a  name,  dignity,  uid  miImI^ 

tcrchangcd  as  if  synonymous  in  the  titles  of  the  tive  existence,  may  have  been  the  germ  ct  tht 

older  kings ;  and  Seth  is  represented  in  attend-  conception  of  perverse  and  malignant  d 

ance  witli  other  gods  ponnng  from  a  vase  the  This  modification  of  the  doctrine,  as  F* 

symbols  of  life  and  power  over  the  newly  says,  relieved  the  philosopher  fi«m  great  am* 

crowned  king.     At  a  later  period,  probably  cultios  in  tlie  con  ^deration  of  divine  nraTid(De% 


evil  was  resolved  into  sin ;  Seth  was  confounded  attributed  to  the  gods,  could  thns  be  enilaJBid 

with  the  snako-giant  Apopbis,  the  enemy  of  by  referring  them  to  the  agency  of  irnnniK 

gods  and  men ;  and  the  brother  of  Osiris  no  The  old  myths  had  erred  in  assigning  to  tba 

longer  received  divine  honors.     His  name  and  great  divinitiee  proceedings  inconiistent  wi& 

squoTc-cared  figure  were  effaced ;  he  ceased  to  be  dieir  dignity ;  and  both  the  tmth  of  tlie  legwdi 

esteemed  a  neccseory  antagonistic  companion  to  and  the  eudtation  of  the  divine  cfaaraetcr  we 

Osiris,  ond  was  regarded  as  acting  in  opposition  saved  by  supposing  that  the  terrifie  fimih^ 

from   his  own  free  will^  Ahriman  opposed  Titanic  conrulaions,  the  abdnctiona,  fli^t^  CM- 

Ormuzd,  or  as  the  Manfflnean  Satan  opposed  ceolments,  and  other  discreditable  mjrtbolopdl 

God;  and  ho  was  expelled  from  the  Egj'ptian  actions,  had  been  the  workof  bad  denMUla,'«ka 

pantheon,  perhaps  in  tlie  time  of  the  22d  dy-  were  far  beneath  andnnworthjrtheDatkeoftba 

nasty.    The  rcjiresentalion  of  tlie  great  se>  tranquil  and  immortal  gods,    llie  olfJectiaMUt 

'^nt  Apopliis,  the  symbol  of  sin,  as  pierced  religious  mysteries  and  ceremonies,  too,  vUbIi 

!  the  spear  of  Atmno  (or  Iloms),  may  have  custom  retained,  were  necessary  as  the  ai4f 

oeen  tlieantetype  of  the  python  slain  by  Apol-  means  of  appeasing,  notthegoda,bnttheiniBr 

lo. — Demons  nrst  appear  distinctly  in  the  reli-  nant  demona.    This  distinction  aeired  an  B- 

E'ons  world  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  "  Works  and  portant  purpose  in  the  flrrt  controvenhi  W 

ays"  of  Ileuod.    In  Homer  they  are  not  di»-  tween  paganism  and  ChristianitT,  the  CbriitiH 

tin^ished from  the^s,BndtheDamcisapplied  writers,  as  Clement  and  Tatlan,  finding  KBpb 

lo  tlio  Olympian  divinities.    The  Homeric  per-  warrant  in  the  earlier  pagan  authors  m  irew 

soilages  most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  ori-  ing  ell  the  gods  as  demons,  and  in  the  later  te 

ental  and  medieval  demons  are  the  Titans,  the  denonncing  the  demons  gener 

representatives  offeree  acting  against  the  di-  Tlie  insensible  change  which  1- 

vine  government,  ond  especially  Ate,  the  ret)-  '^^  meaning  of  the  word  was  -i 

rcscntative  of  gnile  and  mischief.    Ate  is  the  and  it  could  be  answered  by  thu  i^agan  ulJij 
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Hiat  the  andience  of  Empedocles  would  repndi-  cions  revenging  devils,  wjiose  prince  is  Asmo- 

ate  one  branch  of  the  Christian  statement,  and  dens ;  the  5th,  of  cozeners,  as  magicians  and 

that  of  Hesiod  the  other.    How  many  of  the  witches,  whose  prince  is  Satan ;  the  Gth,  of 

minor  Greek  divinities  were  latterly  included  those  atrial  devils  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse 

in  popolar  conception  or  even  by  the  philoso-  who  corrupt  the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thun- 

phera  among  demons  is  indeterminate,  but  the  dcrs,  and  fires,  and  whose  prince  is  Moresin ; 

•arir  Ohristians  traced  the  whole  system  of  pa-  the  7th  is  a  destroyer,  causing  wars,  tumults, 

guman  to  the  agency  of  Satan,  making  all  the  combustions,  uproars,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 

oharacters  of  the  mythology  fallen  angels.    The  Apocalypse,  and  called  Abaddon ;  the  8th  is  that 

pagan  demons  were  long  lived,  but  not  immor-  accusing,  calumniating  devil,  called  Diabolus, 

tal :  Plutarch  records,  '*  Great  Pan  is  dead  ;*'  that  drives  men  to  despair ;  the  9th  embraces 

ana  it  is  a  very  ancient  belief  that  the  oracles  tempters  of  several  sorts,  whose  prince  is  Mam- 

became  dumb  at  our  Saviour*s  birth. — ^In  the  mon.    Gregorius  Tolosanus  makes  7  kinds  of 

angelology  of  the  Jews  the  distinction  between  ethereal  spirits,  according  to  the  number  of  the 

vprigfat  and  fallen  spirits  appears  clearly  in  7  planets,  and  esteems  the  good  angels  to  be  those 

nail  J  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  which  are  above  and  the  demons  those  which  are 

at  a  IiVter  period  it  was  corrupted  by  popular  below  the  moon.    Marsilius  Ficinus  made  devils 

BDpentitions.    With  the  mingling  of   Jewish  the  6th  in  his  9  classes  of  intelligent  beings. 

and  Hellenic  ideas  in  the  first  Christian  cen-  Wierus,  a  celebrated  demonographer  of  the  16th 

tories,  and  with  the  speculations  especially  of  century,  in  his  Pseudamonaraiia  Dcgmonvm,  fol- 

tha  Ajezandrian  philosophers,  began  the  mani-  lowingold  authorities,  establishes  a  complete  in- 

Md  developments  in  the  doctrine  of  demons  fernal  court,  with  its  princes,  nobles,  ofiicers,  and 

to  the  cabalists  and  other  students  of   the  dignities.     According  to  him,  Satan  is  no  longer 

naok  art^  which  were  increased  by  the  Intro-  the  sovereign  of  hell,  but  Beelzebub  reigns  in 

duoticm  of  foreign  elements  from  the  Scandina-  his  place.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 

▼faud  mythology,  from  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  court :  Beelzebub,  supreme  chief  of  the  infernal 

and  ftxrai  the  Orient  through  the  returning  cm-  empire,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  fly ;  Satan, 

■aderSi  and  formed  the  complicated  and  fan-  leader  of  the  opposition ;  Eurynomus,  prince  of 

taalio  systems  that  in  the  middle  ages  were  im-  death,  and  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  fly ; 

porftant  elements  alike  in  popular  belief,  poet-  Moloch,  prince  of  the  realm  of  tears,  grand 

S,  and  magic.  From  the  Saracens  were  derived  cross  of  tne  order ;  Pluto,  prince  of  fire ;  Leon- 

e  ^inns  of  Arabian  and  Persian  romance,  ard,  grand  master  of  the  sabbats,  knight  of  the 

and  m>m  the  Northmen  came  a  knowledge  of  fly ;  Baalberith,  master  of  alliances ;   Proser- 

Loki,  the  calumniator  of  the  gods,  the  grand  pine,  archdevil,  sovereign  princess  of  malignant 

aootnTer  of  deceit  and  fraud,  who  is  beautiful  spirits ;    Nergal,   chief   of   the  privy  police  ; 

tal  figure,  but  whose  mind  is  evil,  and  who  is  Baal,  commander-in-chief  of  the  infernal  ar- 

QOSiurpassed  in  the  arts  of  perfidy ;  in  ven-  mies,  grand  cross  of  the  order ;  Leviathan,  lord 

geanoe  for  his  stratagems  against  gods  and  admiral,  knight  of  the  fly ;  Belphcgor,  ambas- 

men  he  has,  according  to  the  Eddo.  been  seized  sador  in  France ;  Mammon,  ambassador  in  Eng- 

and  confined  in  a  cavern  formed  of  8  keen-  land ;  Belial,  ambassador  in  Turkey ;  Rimmon, 

edged  stones,  where  he  rages  with  a  violence  ambassador  in  Russia;  Thamuz,  ambassador  in 

wMoh  causes  all  the  earthquakes,  and  where  Spain ;  Hutgin,  ambassador  in  Italy ;  Martinet, 

lia  ahall  remain  captive  till  the  end  of  the  ages,  ambassador  in  Switzerland ;    Lucifer,  highest 

wlien  he  shall  be  slain  by  the  doorkeeper  of  oflScer  of  justice ;  Alastor,  executive  officer  in 

the  ffods.    The  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  great  undertakings;  Nisroch,  chief  cook;  Be- 

a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  hemoth,  chief  cup-bearer ;  Dacon,  chief  pant- 

Uut  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils.    This  ler ;   Mullin,  chief  valet  d€  ehambre ;  E!obal, 

liHa  or  Lilith  was  a  famous  medisDval  witch,  director  of  spectacles  and  amusements ;  Asmo- 

and  is  introduced  by  Goethe  in  the  Walpurgis  dens,  superintendent  of  gambling-houses ;  Nyb- 

tSAt  scene  in  ^*  Faust."    The  cabalists  made  has,  master  ofpogeants;  Antichrist,  conjurer  and 

Anam  ^e  natural  king  of  the  world  of  spirits  necromancer.    According  to  Paracelsus,  the  air 

prior  to  his  fall,  and  described  Solomon  as  a  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all 

most  aooomplishcd  magician.    They  people  the  times  of  invisible  devils.    Not  so  much  as  a 

flfO^  idr,  earth,  and  water  with  salamanders,  hair's  breadth  is  free  from  them  in  heaven,  earth, 

nmhs,  gQomeS)  and  undines,  to  one  of  which  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth.    Yet  the 

elaaMS  Si  evil  spiritual  agencies  belong.    This  sublunary  spirits  who  alone  interfere  in  human 

daarification  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  life  have  no  power  over  the  stars  and  heavens ; 

from  Michael  Psellus,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  they  could  not  seduce  the  moon  from  its  orbit, 

11th  century,  who  however  reckoned  6  classes,  turn  the  planets  from  their  courses,  or  stop 

Other  writers  made  0  kinds  of  demons,  the  rivers ;  tliey  are  confined  beneath  the  moon  till 

nnmber  that  Dionysius  made  of  angels,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  can  work  no  further 

1st  rank  consists  of  the  false  gods  of  the  than  God  and  the  four  elements  permit  them. 

iMf  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub ;  the  2d,  of  Demons  and  sorcerers  celebrate  their  nocturnal 

and eqidTocators,  as  the  Pythian  Apollo;  orgies  in  an  assembly  called  the  sabbat,  which 

of  uiTentors  of  mischief  and  vessels  of  was  first  convened,  say  some  cabalists,  by  the 

i  j^iilioa  Is  Belial ;  the  4th,  of  mali-  great  Orpheus.    Others,  however,  derive  it  Arom 
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the  Bacchanalian  revelries,  bnt  no  allosion  to  a  is  recorded  to  have  had  an  enchanted  eapt,  \ij 
sabbat  is  found  in  the  fathers  of  the  chnrch  or  virtue  of  which  and  some  magical  wonu  U 
in  the  decrees  of  councils.  Sorcerers  or  witches  could  command  spirits  to  trouble  the  air,  mdce 
bear  a  mark  upon  their  bodies  imprinted  by  the  the  wind  blow  which  way  he  woald,  and  raiM 
devil,  which  by  a  certain  inward  sensation  gives  tempests.  There  are  witches  in  Sweden  and 
notice  of  the  hour  of  gathering;  or  in  a  cose  Norway  who  make  a  business  of  selling  faror 
of  urgency,  a  sheep  is  made  to  appear  in  the  able  winds  to  sailors.  The  most  mighty  cabal- 
sky  in  a  cloud,  which  is  seen  only  by  the  min-  istic  word  is  agio,  which  being  uttered  toward 
isters  of  Satan,  who  hasten  'in  a  moment.  Or-  the  east  will  either  drive  away  malignant  spirits 
diuarily  it  is  necessary  cither  to  sleep  or  to  close  or  produce  marvellous  revelations.  In  Web- 
one  eye  before  proceeding,  and  sorcerers  always  ster  s  ^  Witchcraft  "  an  account  b  given  of  a 
fly  to  the  sabbat  throu^  tlie  air  on  staffs  or  child,  who,  having  heard  some  fearfal  spell  mai- 
broomsticks,  or  on  the  backs  of  subaltern  de-  tered,  caught  the  words,  and  afterward  repeated 
mons.  and  are  often  transformed  into  goats,  cats,  them  till  such  tempests  and  thunderings  were 
or  other  animals.  They  usually  issue  from  their  produced  that  a  whole  village  was  bamed  bj 
houses  through  the  chimney.  Master  Leonard,  the  lightning.  Jacob  Boehm  declared  that  ha 
in  the  favorite  form  of  a  three-horned  goat  with  could  not  without  peril  to  his  soul^s  safety  dii- 
a  black  human  countenance,  presides  at  the  sab-  close  the  original  name  of  Lacifer,  so  tremeodoui 
bat,  and  every  guest  docs  homage  to  him.  would  be  its  influenoe.  In  the  black  art  then 
Stolen  children  are  brought  to  him,  and  swear  is  either  a  compact  with  the  devil,  when  ha  ii 
tlirough  their  godparents  to  renounce  God,  the  ever  at  hand  to  do  the  behests  of  his  victim,  or 
Iloly  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  and  are  marked  by  the  sorcerer  invokes  diabolical  aid  on  special  oe- 
one  of  his  horns  with  a  sign  which  they  bear  dur-  casions.  The  devil  usually  appears  nncaOed  to 
ing  their  novitiate.  Singing,  dancing,  and  horri-  persons  in  distress,  and  avails  himself  of  tht 
ble  feasting  are  continued  till  the  first  crowing  of  temptation  of  the  moment  to  condudea  part 
the  cock,  when  the  assembly  suddenly  disperses,  with  them,  by  which  he  extricates  them,  and 
Demons  also  retreat  from  the  sound  of  bells,  serves  them  for  a  specified  number  of  yearii  af- 
Angels  and  demons  have  been  said  to  bo  incor-  ter  which  he  shall  own  their  souL  Thos  FaiBt| 
poreal  as  compared  to  mankind,  but  corporeal  in  vain  pursuit  of  perfect  knowledge,  sold  him- 
as  compared  to  God.  It  is  remarkable  that  selftoMcphistophelea,  the  second  in  power  of  tha 
tlie  Europeans  more  frequently  represent  de-  fallen  archangels;  ana  thus  young  men,  iiiinod 
mons  as  black,  but  the  negroes  of  Africa  on  by  play,  were  often  supposed  to  do.  The  eon- 
the  contrary  suppose  them  to  be  white.  Bodin  pact  must  be  written  in  blood.  To  invoke  a 
makes  them  and  also  tlie  souls  of  departed  men  demon,  it  is  necessary,  for  safety,  that  the  po^ 
not  only  corporeal,  but  round  in  shape  like  the  son  first  enclose  himself  in  a  magic  orde 
sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  drawn  with  charcoal  and  blessed  water,  whid 
form,  being  without  roughness,  fractures^  or  no  evil  spirit  can  cross.  The  awfnl  fonnalii 
prominences ;  yet  they  can  assume  any  shape  of  conjuration  being  then  repeated,  the  demoH 
at  their  pleasure,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  first  appear  with  frightful  howlinga,  fladimg^ 
will,  traverse  miles  in  an  instant,  transform  the  and  tremblings,  vomiting  fire  and  fomea  of 
bodies  of  others  into  whatsoever  shape,  and  re-  brimstone  all  about  the  circle.  The  ooigiiiv 
move  them  from  place  to  place ;  the  most  power-  must  not  exhibit  a  tremor  if  he  would  keep  hb 
ful  magicians,  too,  as  Simon  Magus,  Apollonins  ascendency,  but  must  firmly  pronoance  all  Un 
of  Tyana,  Posetes,  Iambi ichus,  and  Odo  de  Stel-  forms  of  constriction,  till  at  length  he  redootf 
lis,  con  force  them  to  deceive  all  tlie  senses,  build  them  to  the  human  form  and  to  gentle  ooontfr' 
castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies  and  prodi-  nance  and  beiiavior.  Tlie  conjuration  mvt  la 
gies,  command  treasures,  reveal  secrets  and  fu-  in  different  words  to  different  demonfl,  and  d 
turo  events,  and  perform  many  other  such  won-  different  hours  on  the  various  daya  of  thi 
ders.  Jason  Pratensis  says  that  the  devil,  being  week ;  it  is  also  different  according  to  the  pv- 
a  slender  incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  wind  pose  to  bo  served;  but  rightly  perfonned^  ii 
himself  into  human  bodies,  couch  in  the  bowels  a  spell  which  no  demon  can  resist.  Eva 
and  hinder  their  operation,  vitiate  the  health,  the  most  malignant  of  them  can  be  compeM 
and  terrify  tlio  soul.  Burton  calls  melancholy  by  a  great  magician  to  be  a  dntifhl  aenrant; 
the  devlFs  bath  (balneum  diaholi\  since  it  is  thus  Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  adcnoB 
caused  by  the  devil's  mingling  himi«elf  with  about  with  him  in  the  hilt  of  his  aword,  whkb 
the  bodily  humors. — Sorcery,  or  black  magic,  the  alchemists,  however,  maintained  to  bl 
is  the  art  of  invoking  the  infernal  powers  in  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  no  demon;  aid 
order  to  obtain  from  tliem  sui)ernatural  know-  the  magicians  of  Salamanca  and  Tokdo  is- 
ledge,  or  the  power  of  performing  supernat-  prisoned  demons  in  rings,  vials,  hoxeS)  and 
ural  things.  Cardan  relates  that  his  father,  caskets.  Solomon  is  reputCMl  to  have  had  a nr* 
after  the  accustomed  solemnities,  conjured  up,  net  ring  with  the  mystic  word  ShemhamykwA 
Aug.  13,  1401,  7  devils  in  Greek  apparel,  about  engraved  upon  it,  which  gave  him  oommaodof 
40  years  of  age,  some  of  ruddy  and  some  of  the  s)  irits,  and  transpoited  him  eveiy  dij  it 
pale  complexion,  who  boasted  their  sui>erior-  noon  into  the  firmament,  where  he  hearatbait- 
ity  to  men,  and  afiinned  that  their  average  life  crcts  of  the  universe.  Cardan  aflirma  tbM  bo 
was  700  or  800  years.    Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  man  was  ever  great  in  any  art  or  aotioa  tbit 
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OC  liftve  one  of  these  demons  to  aid  him.  This  hallucination  spread  through  the  whole 

Di\]arer  shoald  warily  gnard  against  wiles  of  central  and  southern  Europe.    Voltaire  re- 

raod  on  the  part  of  Uie  fienas,  and  can  lates  tliat  in  the  district  of  the  Jura,  between 

eave  his  circle  and  depart  home  in  safety  1598  and  1600,  more  than  600  Ijcanthropes 

te  shrieks  of  the  retiring  demons  have  were  put  to  death  by  a  single  judge.    Another 

way,  and  every  trace  of  brimstone  has  dis-  of  the  early  modern  epidemics,  attributed  to 

red.    If  a  demon  has  entered  into  a  person  demoniacal  agency,  began  at  Aiz  la  Gbapelle. 

*  possessed"  him,  he  can  be  expelled  by  Amid  the  festivities  of  midsummer  day,  in  1874, 

i  of  exorcism.    Exorcists  were  recognized  a  large  troop  of  men  and  women  from  the  adja- 

e  council  of  Antioch  (341)  as  a  special  cent  country  rushed  into  the  city,  and  in  the 

tastical  order,  and  in  the  Latin  church  are  public  squares  and  churches  danced  in  circles 

me  of  the  4  minor  orders  of  the  clergy,  with  the  utmost  violence  for  hours  together,  ap- 

words,  as  the  names  of  God,  Christ,  and  parently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  spec- 

Inta,  holy  water,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  tators,  till  at  last  they  sank  to  the  ground  ej^- 

Uon  of  psalms,  litanies,  prayers,  and  ad-  hausted,  groaning  fearfully.    In  this  state  they 

Ofia,  are  used  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  who  professed  to  see  visions  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 

vine  permission,  it  is  believed,  not  only  whose  names  they  shouted  out.    Incredulous 

.  the  soul  of  man,  but  sometimes  also  pos-  spectators,  who  came  to  witness  the  phenome- 

le  human  body.    At  the  time  of  the  refor-  non,  were  themselves  seized  with  an  irresistible 

EL  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  impulse,  and  danced  and  became  ecstatic  in  their 

M,  like  the  power  of  working  miracles,  turn.    The  epidemic  spread  in  a  few  months 

>  of  the  tests  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  through  the  Ketherlanus  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
enits  denied  that  heretical  teachers  had  inces,  and  though  regarded  as  an  affair  for  the 
txhSbited  such  power.  There  was  also  a  clergy  rather  than  the  medical  faculty,  yet  tlie 
ir  belief  in  charms  and  talismans,  as  capa-  powers  of  exorcism  could  not  always  drive  away 
warding  off  their  attacks. — ^As  exhibited  the  evil  spirits.  The  authorities  of  the  Rhenish 
I  mm  superstitions  and  fantastic  illusions  provinces  having  decided  to  banish  from  the 
i&Bval  science,  demonology  is  poetically  country  every  x>erson  who  was  attacked,  the 
•ting;  but  it  has  historical  and  tragical  in-  disease  soon  subsided.  It  reappeared  at  Stras- 
y  as  manifested  in  demoniacal  possessions,  bourg  in  1418,  and  the  persons  who  were  taken 
trilmte  certain  nervous  maladies  and  mys-  with  it  could,  according  to  Paracelsus,  do  no- 
iS  diseases  to  demoniacal  agency  has  been  thing  but  dance  until  they  were  dead  or  cured, 
fersal  as  the  belief  in  demons.  Thepheno-  Sufferers  found  a  resource  in  the  legend  of  St 
n  of  preternatural  and  involuntary  activity  Vitus,  and  entitled  the  malady  St  Yitus^s  dance 
BQ  presented,  followed  by  a  cataleptic  or  (chorus  mncti  Viti),  and  they  wore  accustomed 
y-like  state  which  overwhelms  the  suffer-  to  appeal  to  that  saint  for  healing.  The  disease 
k>  wonderful  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  continued  in  Germany,  and  Paracelsus  boasts 
he  mania  is  often  contagious,  constraining  of  the  number  he  had  cured  of  it  About 
ebolder,  by  a  sort  of  fascination,  to  be-  the  middle  .of  the  15th  century  a  rumor  spread 

an  actor.    A  noted  ancient  example  is  through  the  Pays  de  Vaud  that  the  environs 

lorybantic  and  Bacchantic  fury  of  the  of  Bern  and  Lausanne  were  filled  with  sor- 

a^  manifested  in  violent  dancing,  subse-  cerers  and  cannibals.    Children  were  reported 

exhaustion,  and    optical   delusions,  by  to  have  disappeared;  persons  being  arrested 

I  men  were  mistaken  for  wild  beasts ;  and  tortured  confessed  that  they  were  possess- 

Soripides  (Hipp.  v.  141)  makes  the  chorus  ed  by  devils,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 

m  Phedra:  ^^  O  young  girl,  a  god  possesses  executed.    In  1549  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 

it  is  either  Pan,  or  Hecate,  or  the  venerable  Artois  were  charged  with  sorcery,  and  confessed 

itntee,  or  Cybele,  that  agitates  thee.^*    At  not  only  the  murder  and  bewitching  of  infants 

mmencement  of  our  era  the  belief  was  gen-  and  adults,  but  aly  participation  in  the  orgies 

turooghout  the  known  world,  and  was  rec-  of  the  sabbat  anMssociation  with  the  horrible 

»d  in  the  Gk)spels,  where  Christ  is  repre-  incubi  and  succubi.    In  spite  of  tortures  and 

I  as  easting  out  demons.    Avicenna  first  burnings,  the  epidemic  of  bewitchment  spread 

uHee,  under  the  name  of  lycanthropia,  the  before  the  close  of  the  century  through  Mentz, 

B0B  of  men  who  lie  hid  by  day,  and  howl  Treves,  Saltzburg,  Constance,  and  Ravensburg. 

grtves  and  deserts  in  the  night,  and  will  In  1491  the  nuns  of  Cambrai  were  seized  widi 

)  peraoaded  but  that  they  are  wolves.    It  demonomania,  and  for  4  years  ran  like  dogs 

>  thb  disease,  perhaps,  that  Pliny  referred  across  the  country,  sprang  into  the  air  like  birds, 
liL  cap.  22),  when  he  said  that  some  men  climbed  trees  like  cats,  hung  on  the  branches, 
tornea  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  imitated  the  cries  of  animak,  and  divined  hid- 
s  back  to  men  again.  Bonat  ab  Alto-  den  things.  At  last  the  exorcists  forced  the 
1^8  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time,  devil  to  confess  himself  the  cause  of  these  things. 
hat  they  had  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  The  schools,  convents,  and  nunneries  were  long 
bhigba,  and  were  very  dry  and  pale,  favorite  localities  of  the  malady,  which  in  these 
18  gives  an  account  of  one  that  appeared  assumed  its  most  hysterical  forms.    The  re- 

atreets  of  Padua  in  1541,  and  Olans  Mag-  markable  possession  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  of 

1^  that  they  were  common  in  Sweden.  Loudun  in  1634,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
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blacit  arts  of  tbe  priost  Grandier,  presented  the  people,  and  also  foand  in  the  oomponnd  word 

usual  fantastic  contortions  and  hysterical  ravings,  democracy,  meaning  rule  of  the  people.    It  was 

though  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  a  scheme  of  Car-  also  the  nnme  applied  to  the  100,  in  later  time* 

dinal  Richelieu  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  person-  177,  smaller  districts  into  which  Attica,  indod- 

al  enemy.    The  delusion  of  witchcraft  coutin-  ing  Athens,  was  divided,  and  10  of  which  form- 

ued,  thousands  sulfering  death  by  fire  annually  ed  a  phyle.    Each  demos  had  its  own  mnnV* 

throughout  Europe.    In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  cipal  officers,  its  assemblies,  and  even  separate 

more  than  100,000  witches  are  said  to  have  been  religious  usages.    The  demarch  was  the  re]ire- 

put  to  death.    The  first  settlers  in  America  sentative  of  its  interests.    The  chief  of  the  exe- 

brought  with  them  the  demoniacal  traditions  of  cutive  summoned  the  assemblies,  and  had  the 

Europe,  and  the  fearful  judicial  condemnations  management  of  the  public  estates  and  police, 
of  witchcraft  which  began  at  Salem  in  1692,  were        DEMOSTHENES,  the  most  illnstrions  of  tbe 

an  exhibition  of  the  ideas  and  a  repetition  of  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  orators,  was  bom  in 

measures  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  centuries.  Peeania,  one  of  the  dnfUM,  or  districts,  cf  Atti- 

The  mania,  first  detected  in  the  strange  caprices  ca,  a  few  miles  from  tlio  city  of  Athens,  in  the 

of  a  little  girl,  spread  through  the  community,  interior,  on  the  east  side  of  Mt.  IITmettu^  near 

and  Cotton  Mather  regarded  ^^  the  assault  of  the  the  present  village  of  Liogesi.    if  is  fat  Iter  wh 

evil  angels  upon  the  country  as  a  particular  dcfi-  an  Athenian  citizen  of  the  same  name ;  liis  mo- 

ance  unto  himself.^'    Since  then  occasional  rclig-  ther  was  a  daughter  of  Gylon,  also  an  Atbe- 

iousexcitcmcnts  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  nian,  who,  having  been  exiled  from  Athens  OD 

presented  violent  phenomena  which  associate  a  charge  of  betraying  Nympheenm  to  the  eih 

tliem  with  the  demonomauios  of  the  middle  ages,  emy,  established  himself  near  the  Bosporus,  and 

— Among  the  best  troatisee  on  the  subject  are :  married  a  woman  of  that  neighborhood,  Pf eb- 

Ilorst,  Ddmononuxgie  (Frankfort,  1817)  ;  Ukert,  ably  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  settler.    Tbera 

Ueber  Damonen^  Jleroen,  und  Genien  (Leipsic,  were  two  daughters  of   this  marriage,  both 

1805);  liixVm^  Demonomanie  (Paris,  1587);  Colin  of  whom  were  sent  to  Athens  by  their  (atber, 

de  Plancy,  Dictionnaire  infernal  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  and  married  to  Athenian  citizens,  one  to  Demo- 

1844) ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Letters  on  Demonol-  chares,  father  of  Demochares  the  orator,  and 

ogy  and  Witchcraft  "(1830);  and  Henry  Christ-  the  other,  Cleobule,  to  Demosthenea,  the  fc- 

mas,  the  "  Phantom  World"  (l^ondon,  1860).  ther  of  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.    Tbe 

DE  MOIvGAN,  Augustus,  an  English  math-  date  of  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  is  nncertain. 
ematician,  born  on  the  island  of  Madura,  in  the  Tlie  statements  vary  from  885  to  881  R  C. 
East  Indies,  in  1806.  Ilis  father  was  an  officer  Tlio  received  opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  885. 
in  the  British  army,  and  ho  was  educated  at  Demosthenes  and  a  younger  sister  were  left  or- 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  phans  by  the  death  of  their  father,  be  at  the  age 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1827.  lie  had  be-  of  7  years,  and  the  sister  at  the  age  of  5.  A 
gun  his  studies  for  the  bar  when,  in  1828,  on  tlio  considerable  fortune,  consisting  partly  of  capital, 
foundation  of  the  university  of  London  (known  and  partly  of  a  manufactory  of  beosteada  and 
since  1837  as  University  college,  London),  ho  cutlery,  was  left  in  charge  of  3  guardians,  Apho- 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  matho-  bus,  Demophon,  and  Therippides.  Under  a  pnn 
matics  in  that  institution.  lie  resigned  this  j)o-  vision  of  the  Attic  law,  it  was  stipulated  by  tbe 
sition  in  1831,  but  returned  to  it  on  the  death  will  of  the  elder  Demosthenes  that  AfmobDi 
of  his  successor,  in  1830,  and  has  since  retained  should  marry  the  widow,  with  a  dowrr  of  80 
it.  lie  has  written  voluminously  on  the  prin-  mime  ($1,533);  that  Demophon  should  many 
ciples  and  history  of  mathematics,  and  has  pub-  the  daughter,  when  she  readied  the  proper  an 
ILslied  works  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  with  a  dowry  of  2  talents  (abont  $3,000);  m 
ti'igonometry,  the  ditlcrential  and  integral  cal-  that  Tberippides  sliould  receive  the  interest  d 
cuius,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the  use  of  70  minie  ($1,166  62,  at  12  per  cent^  the  legal 
globes,  a  bibliography  of  tudthmetical  books  rate  at  Athens,  $139  09  annually)  nntil  the  aon 
from  Uio  invention  of  printi^  to  tlie  presemt  should  come  of  age.  The  whole  estate  was  raloed 
time,  and  a  work  entitled  the  "Book  of  Alma-  at  something  more  than  14  talents  (abont  $14,- 
nacs,^*  by  which  the  full  almanac  of  any  year  000),  which  made,  according  to  the  standard  of 
up  to  A.  D.  2000,  in  cither  the  old  or  new  those  times,  a  handsome  fortnne.  Tbe  guard- 
stylo,  may  bo  turned  to  at  onco.  lie  furnii^hed  ians  were  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  and  not  ootf 
many  articles  on  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  will 
the  "  Penny  Cyclopiodio,^^  was  a  contributor  to  in  the  matter  of  the  marriages,  bnt  aqnandered 
the  publications  of  the  society  for  the  ditlusion  a  large  part  of  the  property,  or  appropriated  it 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  is  the  author  of  many  to  tbeir  own  use.  Instead  of  receiving  his  for- 
papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  tune,  largely  increased,  as  it  should  have  been, 
His  work  on  *^  Formal  Lope'' (1847)  ocaisioned  when  Demasthen>&s  attained  the  legal  age  he 
a  controversy  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  to  found  it  reduced  to  70  mino).  The  early  woca- 
which  of  them  was  the  discoverer  of  a  certain  tion  of  the  future  statesman  was  not  negle^ed. 
new  principle  in  the  theory  of  syllogisms.  Mr.  According  to  his  own  assertion,  in  the  oratioB 
De  Morgan  has  also  been  a  jiroiiiinent  writer  in  on  the  crown,  he  received  the  literair  training 
favrir  of  the  syst^^in  of  decimal  coinage.  which  was  suitable  to  his  rank  and  fortniM. 

DEMOS  (di7/Aof),    a  Greek  word,   meaning  Several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age 
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mtioDed  as  bis  teachers,  and  among  them  date  of  these  transactions  is  858  B.  0.  Demon- 
Isocrates,  and  Issas.  There  is  consider-  thenes  had  already,  two  years  before,  delivered 
Qubt  with  regard  to  the  first  two,  but  the  the  oration  against  the  law  of  Leptines.  This 
ice  of  Is8BU0  is  thought  to  be  perceptible  oration  is  of  great  importance  ae  illustrating  the 
I  style  of  the  earliest  speeches,  especially  high  moral  principles  which  Demosthenes  ap- 
•ee  delivered  in  the  suit  against  the  guar-  plied  to  public  no  less  than  to  private  conduct. 
On  coming  of  age,  in  866,  Demosthenes  In  it  the  orator  discusses  with  consummate 
enoed  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  ability  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of 
)perty.  The  case  was  not  finally  decided  the  public  faith  and  the  inviolability  of  con- 
I  years  later,  although  thediaetetsB,  or  board  tracts.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  the  ora- 
Itratora,  by  whom  the  case  was  twice  ez-  tion  againsf  Androtion,  and  in  858  tliat  against 
d,  had  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  Timocrates.  In  854,  having  been  appointed 
stbenes.  In  the  year  864  Demosthenes  by  lot  a  member  of  the  PovXtj^  or  senate,  he 
lit  an  action  against  Aphobus  alone,  before  passed  the  scrutiny  required  by  law,  in  spite 
chon.  Aphobus  wa3\K>ndemned  to  pay  10  of  the  opposition  of  Midias  and  hb  party.  In 
I  ($10,000).  The  pleas  of  the  young  orator  the  following  year  he  was  chief  of  the  Theoria^ 
le  trials  are  preserved.  They  are  models  or  state  deputation  sent  from  Athens  to  the 
IT  statement,  logical  argument,  and  close  festival  of  tne  Nemean  Zeus.  He  took  an  ac- 
ation  of  the  principles  of  the  law ;  but  tive  part  at  this  time  in  the  public  debates  on 
how  scarcely  any  traces  of  that  vehement  questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  opposed,  but 
verpowering  oratory  for  which  Demos-  not  successfully,  the  expedition  to  Euboea  in 
I  was  afterward  so  distinguished.  They  854,  and  delivered  an  able  oration  against  the 
s  a  fjuvorable  opinion  of  the  discretion  of  scheme,  then  much  favored  by  the  political  lead- 
•ODg  man,  and  of  the  calm,  judicial  char-  ers  of  Athens,  of  making  war  against  Persia 
of  the  court.  The  prosecution  of  the  (ntpi  avfifiopKov).  In  the  following  year  he  de- 
ans brought  upon  Demosthenes  the  bos-  livered  the  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Megalopoli- 
of  Midias,  a  rich  and  powerful  citizen,  tans,  and  in  opposition  to  the  request  of  the 
lanifested  his  insolence  and  hatred,  and  Spartans  for  aid  in  conquering  them.  The  re- 
(regard  of  the  laws,  by  a  series  of  outrages,  lations  between  the  states  of  Greece  and  King 
and  private.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  Philip  of  Macedon  called  the  genius  and  elo- 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  his  family,  quence  of  Demosthenes  into  fuller  play.  That 
\adk  the  latter  prosecuted  him  and  ob-  ambitious  monarch  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
a  verdict  (361)  ;  but  Midias  found  pre-  the  Hellenic  world  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
for  evading  the  payment  of  tlie  penalty,  conquest  of  Asia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tal- 
k  Demosthenes  came  forward  and,  with  ent,  craft,  and  subtlety,  and  not  destitute  of  a 
public  spirit,  offered  to  assume  the  cost  taste  for  the  intellectual  culture  which  distin- 
)  eharegta  of  his  tribe,  which  had  for  guished  the  Hellenic  name.  The  Athenians  had 
wo  preceding  years  neglected  to  make  colonial  possessions  along  the  north-western 
laal  provision  for  the  lyrical,  musical,  coast  of  tne  ^groan  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ramatic  entertainments  at  the  Diony-  the  territories  of  Philip.  As  early  as  858  B.  0. 
estival.  Midias  showed  his  malignant  he  had  commenced  a  series  of  encroachments, 
ition  by  every  species  of  impertinent  an-  which  brought  on  a  state  of  hostilities  between 
oe,  and  he  finally  proceeded  to  open  vi-  him  and  the  Athenians.  He  gained  possession 
I  by  entering  the  goldsinith^s  shop  and  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidma,  and  Methone. 
roring  to  destroy  the  golden  crowns  which  Demosthenes  early  saw  through  his  designs,  and 
itiienes  had  provided  for  his  chorus,  by  in-  had  the  courage  to  set  himself  in  stern  opposi- 
r  blows  upon  Demosthenes  in  the  orches-  tion  to  them.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  union 
bile  he  was  performing  his  duties  in  the  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  urged  every  con- 
obaracter  of  choragus,  and  by  tearing  the  sideration  that  patriotic  ardor  and  unsui-passed 
t)be  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion.  De-  ability  suggested,*with  a  perseverance  that  no 
anes  brought  an  action  against  hini,  first  fatigue  could  wear  out,  and  a  courage  greater 
the  form  of  npopoXtj  (a  process  like  the  than  that  shown  by  the  warrior  on  the  field  of 
n  inquest  before  the  grand  jury),  before  battle.  The  Philippics,  so  called  because  they 
lople,  who  decided  that  there  was  a  suffi-  are  aimed  against  the  policy  of  Philip,  are  ani- 
^roand  for  referring  the  case  to  one  of  the  mated  by  the  loftiest  spirit  of  devotion  to  his 
,  Whether  it  ever  came  to  trial  is  doubt-  country,  and  are  among  the  most  brilliant  speci- 
Cdias  endeavored  to  intimidate  Demos-  mens  of  his  eloquence.  But  the  demoralized 
^  but  without  success ;  it  is  asserted,  how-  condition  of  the  states,  the  corruptibility  of  the 
)y  Plutarch  that  he  finally  consented  to  ac-  public  men,  the  fondness  for  pleasure,  the  reluc- 
0  minsB,  and  to  withdraw  the  accusation,  tance  to  submit  to  the  hardships  and  discipline 
nes,  in  the  oration  against  Ctesiphon,  re-  of  former  times,  made  his  efibrts  uijisuccessful, 
les  Demosthenes  with  having  accepted  except  for  brief  moments  of  alarm,  and  he  fail- 
^  for  blows;  butMr.Grote  is  of  opinion  ed  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union.  The 
16  trial  actually  took  place,  and  the  Ian-  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  852.  In  849 
of  the  oration  itself  seems  to  imply  that  Philip  attacked  the  Olynthians,  who  had  made 
'era  of  compromise  were  rejected.    The  a  treaty  with  Athens.    They  sent  embassies  to 
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Athens,  imploring  aid  against  Pliilip,  and  De-  heard,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  inswer  to 
iDostliencs  supported  their  cause  by  delivering  be  made,  Demosthenes  (344)  delivered  the  see- 
the tliree  admirable  Olynthiacs,  which  roused  ond  Philippic.    In  the  fuUowing  year  Pliilip 
the  Athenians  to  vigorous  efforts  to  save  them,  took  Ilalonesns  from  the  pirates.    The  Atheoi- 
These  efiforts,  however,  were  not  sufficient,  and  ans  claimed  it  as  an  ancient  possession  of  their 
finaUy  Olynthus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  own.    Philip,  denying  tlieir  right  to  it,  offered 
through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes  and  Euthy-  it  to  them  as  a  gift ;  and  it  was  on   this  oe> 
crates.    The  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  men,  casion  that  the  oration  wwpi  'AXovnirov  was  de- 
women,  and  children  sold  as  slaves.    During  livered,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  Olynthian  war  Philip  had  thrown  out  hints  a  work  of  Demosthenes.    The  Athenians  now 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alii-  made  vigorous  efforts  to  counteract  the  schema 
ance  with  AUiens.    On  the  motion  of  Philocra-  of  Philip  in  Acamania,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  tzid 
tes,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  open  negotiations  in  Thrace.    Philip  again  complained  of  their 
with  the  king.    Philocrates,  iEschines,  and  De-  course,  and  in  uiis  year,  342,   Deroosthenei 
mosthenes  were  members  of  the  embassy.    Phil-  dehvered  the  oration  on  the  Chersonesui,  and 
ip  appears  to  have  evaded  their  demand  that  the  3d  Philippic,  a  most  vigorous  and  daring 
Phocis,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  attack.    Demosthenes  next  caused  the  exvnl- 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty.    The  am-  sion  of  the  tyrants  who  had  been  cstabliued 
bossadors  returned,  and  with  them  came  min-  and  supported  by  Philip  in  Euboea.    In  S4Q, 
isters  from  Philip.    The  terms  of  the  peace  the  Athenians,  under  the  influence  of  Demos- 
were  discussed  in  two  assemblies  of  the  peo-  thencs,  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
pic,  and  were  finally  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  relieve  Byzantium,  which  the  king  was  besc^ 
the  Athenians,  the  customary  oath  having  been  ing.    Tliey  sent  a  fleet  which  compelled  him  to 
given  to  the  ambassadors.    A  second  embassy,  withdraw,  without  accomplisliing  hia  purpose, 
of   which  iEschines    and  Demosthenes  were  In  the  same  year  he  introduced  a  reform  lato 
again  members,  was  sent  to  Pliilip,  under  in-  the  naval  system,  by  which  the  burdens  of  this 
structions  to  make  all  haste  to  receive  the  oaths  dei)artment  of  the  public  service  were  more 
from  him;  to  go  wherever  they  should  learn  equitably  distributed,  and  its  efficiency  increased, 
that  Philip  was  at  the  moment  of  their  ar-  At  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  held  at  Ddplu 
rival,  in  order  that  sia  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  spring  of  840,  .£schines  propoBeo  a 
might  intervene,  because  it  was  apprehended  decree  against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa*  for 
that  Philip  would  not  cease  his  encroocliments  having  sacrilegiously  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
until  the  treaty  was  completely  ratified.    But  lands  belonging  to  the  temple.  The  AmphisEians 
instead  of  going  to  Macedonia  by  sea,  they  took  forcibly  resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  longer  way  by  land ;    instead  of  finding  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  AmphictTOBS 
Philip  at  once,  they  waited  3  months  for  his  was  summoned  to  consider  whatshonid  be  done, 
return  from  an  expedition  to  the  Bosporus  in  Demosthenes,  foreseeing  the  evil  conaeaoences 
which  he  was  then  engaged ;  and  finally  they  likely  to  result  from  such  a  step,  persuaded  tho 
allowed  him  to  defer  taking  the  oaths  until  Athenians  to  send  no  deputies  to  the  meeting, 
ho  had  completed  his  preparations  against  the  The  assembly  met,  declared  war  against  the  Am- 
Phocians.  They  accompanied  him  on  his  march  phissians,  and  placed  Cottyphns,  an  Arcadia 
into  Thessaly,  and  the  oaths  were  not  adminis-  commander,  at  the  head  of  the  Amphictyome 
tcred  until  they  arrived  at  Plierne.    The  Pho-  forces.    But  many  causes  conspired  to  render 
cians  were  excluded  from  the  treaty.    The  am-  the  undertaking  a  failure,  so  that  in  the  fiil- 
bassadors  having  returned  to  Athens,  Demos-  lowing  year,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  ths 
thenes  accused  his  colleagues  of  treaclicry  and  assembly,  the  partisans  of  Philip  were  ioffi- 
of  being  bribed  by  the  king.    Philip*s  object  was  ciently  powerful  to  supersede  Cottyphns  Ij  tf- 
accomplished.    Ho  passed  through  Thermopylie,  pointing  Philip  in  his  place.    This  gave  him  tbi 
and  conquered  Phocis  without  resistance.    The  op])ortunity  he  had  long  desired,  of  mardriag 
oration  on  the  peace  was  delivered  in  346.  From  with  a  strong  force  into  the  heart  of  Green. 
this  time  Demostlienes  was  the  head  of  the  anti-  He  occupied  at  once  the  important  post  of 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  vehement  political  Elatea.    The  news  of  thb  movement,  aniriBg 
antagonism  between  him  and  j^EscIiines,  whoso  at  evening,  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Ath* 
oratorical  ability  made  him  the  leader  on  the  ens.    An  assembly  was  called  early  the  next 
otiier  side,  commenced.    The  oration  yrcpi  napa-  morning,  and  all  business  was  suspended  in  the 
np€(r^€iaf  (the  corru})t  conduct  in  the  embassy)  Agora.    In  the  midst  of  tlie  universal  dism^^i 
belongs  to  the  year  343.    Philip  continued  his  Demosthenes  took  the  bema,  and  in  a  pov- 
intrigues  in  the  mean  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  erful  speech,  the  substance  of  which  he  i^ 
and  Demosthenes  was  nn wearied  in  his  labors  capitulates  in  the  oration  on  the  crown,  id* 
to  thwart  them.    He  went  on  embassies  to  tho  vocated  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  aa  the  oqIj 
several  states,  and  employed  all  his  ]>owers  of  means  of  warding  off  the  impending  danf^ff* 
argument,  persuasion,  and  denunciation.    Philip  The  proposal  was  carried  without  a  diisentiBI 
sent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  charging  the  Athc-  voice,  and  Demosthenes  himself  iramediit^f 
nians  with  favoring  tho  Spartans  in  their  de-  went  to  Thebes  as  head  of  the  embaisr.    Tbi 
fiigns  against  tho  liberties  of  the  Peloponiiesians.  alliance  was  concluded,  and  the  united  imte 
An  assembly  w^as  culled,  Philip*s  ministers  were  marched  northward  to  enooontor  Flii^p.    Ihl 
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DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  a   learned   Scottish  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  facility  the  Greek 

nrofessor  and  autlior,  born  at  Cliftbog,  Aber-  and  Latin  languages,  was  thoroughly  versed  in 

deenshiref  Aug.  23,  1579,  died  at  Butri,  near  philosophy,  civil  law,  and  history,  and  in  snch 

Bologna,  Sept  6, 1625.    lie  was  the  24th  oat  elaborate  works  as  his  Antiquitatum  R<nnana- 

oi  a  Cunily  of  29  children  by  the  same  mother,  rum  Corpus  Absolutisaimum  and  De  Etruria 

and  at  the  age  of  3  gave  a  proof  of  his  literary  Regally  whieh  are  chiefly  of  an  antiquarian 

Sreoocity  by  mastering  the  alphabet  in  one  hour,  character,  evinced  remarkable  industry  and 
'he  brutal  violence  of  his  eldest  brother,  James,  erudition.  Ilis  Hktoria  Ecclmastica  Gentis 
who  ended  a  lawless  life  in  the  military  service  Scotorum,  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  best 
in  Flanders  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  4  horses,  known,  is  a  sort  of  biographical  dictionary  of 
for  an  act  of  gross  insubordination,  having  Scottish  worthies,  in  which  fable  and  fact  are 
Inroaght  the  family  into  disrepute  at  home,  he  pretty  equally  mingled.  Many  names  of  au- 
went  in  his  10th  year  to  the  university  of  Cam-  thors  who  never  were  in  Scotland  are  claimed 
bridge,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  Pembroke  as  Scottish,  and  the  history  of  many  others  who 
ImU,  whence  he  passed  over  to  France.  For  sev-  never  existed  is  given  with  such  particularity, 
aral  years  he  wandered  from  one  university  to  that  we  must  conclude  that  Dempster  either 
another,  and  in  1696,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  wilfully  fabricated  his  statements  entire,  or  timt 
ha  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  was  ap-  his  credulity  was  imposed  upon ;  the  latter 
pointed  regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre  in  opinion  being  the  more  probable,  if  the  testi- 
Ftfria.  At  this  time,  and  indeed  throughout  hb  mony  of  Bishop  Lloyd  may  bo  crodittd,  that 
whole  life,  he  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  **  he  was  as  well  inclined  to  believe  a  lie  as  any 
Us  Tiolence  and  quarrelsome  disposition  than  man  in  his  time.^'  Baillet,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  his  learning,  and  was  continually  involving  accuses  him  of  wilful  forgery.  He  wasaninde- 
bimaelf  in  broils  with  professors  and  fellow  stu-  fatigable  student,  working  14  hours  a  day,  and 
dents,  being  as  ready  to  draw  liis  sword  as  his  possessed  so  extraordinary  a  memory  that  he 
pan.  He  soon  terminated  his  connection  with  the  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had 
oidlege  of  Navarre,  was  subsequently  professor  once  learned. 

for  foef  periods  at  Toulouse  and  Nimes,  and  DEMURRAGE  (T^at.  dcmoror^  to  delay),  in 

in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  returned  maritime  law,  the  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond 

to  Scotland  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  pater-  tlie  time  allowed  by  the  charter  party  (or  by 

Dti  property.    Having  previously  espoused  the  custom  if   there   is  no  special    contract)  for 

Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  found  little  favor  from  loading  or  unloading  or  sailing  ;  also  the  com- 

his  family  or  the  Scottisli  clergy,  and  returned  pensation  paid  or  damages  claimed  for  such  de- 

to  Paris,  where  for  7  years  he  was  connected  tention.    It  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract 

with  various  colleges  of  the  university.    While  between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  freighter 

ooonpying  temporarily  the  office  of  principal  of  that  the  ship  shall  not  bo  detained  beyond  a 

the  oollego  of  l3eauvais,  he  proved  his  capacity  certain  time  for  the  loading  of  goods  on  board, 

and  intention  to  preserve  discipline  by  causing  or  for  the  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  for  sailing, 

a  stodent  of  high  family,  who  had  sent  a  chal-  If  there  is  no  such  stipulation,  the  time  is  fixed 

lenge  to  another,  to  be  ^^  horsed  ^'  and  flogged  in  by  usage,  and  called  lay  days.    Tlie  claim  for 

the  presence  of  the  whole  college.    The  young  demurrage  is  reciprocal,  by  the  owner  against 

man  procured  the  assistance  of  several  of  his  the  freighter,  and  by  the  freighter  against  the 

Idnsmen,  who  were  members  of  the  king's  body  owner — the  latter  case  being,  however,  only  for 

guard ;  but  such  was  the  energy  of  Dempster  delay  in  sailing.    Demurrage  is  allowed  only  for 

that  his  assailants  were  overpowered  and  im-  voluntary'detention,  and  not  for  any  accidental 

fi<med  in  the  college  belfry.    Deeming  it  pru-  delay ;  as  if  a  vessel  is  detained  for  a  cargo  over 

t  after  this  to  absent  himself  from  Paris,  ho  the  stipulated  time,  and  after  sailing  is  driven 

wont  to  England,  and  was  appointed  by  James  back  by  a  storm,  which  would  have  been  avoided 

L  historiographer  royal.     In  1615  he  received  if  she  had  started  at  the  time  appointed,  no 

from  the  king  a  handsome  present  in  money,  damages  are  allowed  for  the  incidental  delay. 

bat  his  hopes  of  preferment  being  defeated  by  Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  otherwise  if  by  the  de- 

tha  opposition  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  liis  tention  a  further  delay  is  caused  by  any  thing 

raBgions  opinions,  he  bet^x>k  himself  in  1616  to  which  could  be  foreseen,  as  a  periodical  wind,  or 

PIm,  where  for  several  years  he  lectured  on  the  the  freezing  up  of  a  harbor,  or  the  like.     In  in- 

olvil  law.    A  personal  difficulty  induced  him  to  land  transportation,  where  the  latter  cause  of 

00  to  Bologna,  where,  after  engaging  in  a  more  delay  most  frequently  occurs,  ois  upon  rivers  or 

than  ordinary  number  of  disputes,  he  rose  to  canals,  the  rule  is  that  the  carrier  is  not  respon- 

Kat  eminence  as  professor  of  humanity,  was  sible  for  the  delay  when  there  has  been  no  fault 

gfated  by  the  I>ope,  and  loaded  with  distinc-  on  his  part,  but  is  entitled  to  deliver  the  cargo 

tiom.     In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  his  wife,  after  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and  earn  the 

a  woman  of  great  beauty,  eloped  with  a  student,  entire  freight ;  or  if  the  freighter  elect  to  take 

and  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  which  he  the  goods  at  the  place  of  detention,  he  must  pay 

experienced  in  an  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugi-  pro  ratn  itineris.    But  if  there  has  been  volun- 

tlv68  put  an  end  to  his  life.    Dempster's  works  tiiry  delay  by  either  party,  in  consequence  of 

afe  exceedingly  numerous,  numbering  probably  which  the  vessel  is  frozen  up  by  the  coming  on 

over  50,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects.    lie  of  winter,  ho  is  responsible  to  the  other  for 
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Finding  liirasolf  at  the  mercy  of  his  remorseless  sncb  a  combination  of  power,  eathnriftBra,  boo- 

enemics,  lio  took  poison  which  he  had  kept  in  a  estj,  reason,  and  passion.  No  wonder  be  swaytd 

quill,  and  died  822  i^.  C.  at  the  age  of  C3. — There  his  contemporaries  as  no  oUier  man  di^.    No 

is  a  statue  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Nuovo  Braccio  wonder  his  orations  are  still  stodied,  as  th« 

of  the  Vatican — the  noblest  portrait  statue  in  highest  models  of  all  that  is  pare  and  exalt«d  in 

existence.    It  represents  the  orator  in  the  act  eloquence.    And  so  it  happened  that  bis  ntyle 

of  addressing  an  assembly.    The  nervoas  tern-  grew  better  as  he  grew  older.    Conipare  th« 

peramcut,  tlio  spare  figure,  the  concentrated  fire  oration  against  Midias  with  the  oration  on  tb« 

and  energy  exhibited  in  the  face  and  brow,  em-  crown.    In  both  the  instrument  in  admirable, 

body  his  cliaractcr  with  wonderful  truth.    De-  but  the  superior  mastery  dbplayed  in  the  latter 

mosthenes    inherited  a  delicate    constitution,  has  been  acquired  by  constant  practice  during  the 

which  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  gym-  24  intervening  years.    In  private  life,  the  man- 

nostic  exercises  and  field  spoi'ls  of  his  contem-  ners  of  Demosthenes  appear  to  have  been  wme* 

Eoraries ;  but  ho  overcame  this  natural  defect  what  austere.    He  was  a  man  of  ardent  and 

y  the  most  rigid  temperance  in  food  and  drink,  concentrated  feelings,  with  but  little  taste  for 

He  never  indulged  in  wine ;  he  was  one  of  the  the  festive  enjoyments  in  which  the  Athenians 

earliest  water-drinkers  on  record.    Ilewasnat-  generally  deliglited.     Hb  tone  of  sentiment 

urally  aillicted  with  a  hesitation  in  speech  and  was  lofty  and  pure  ;  his  domestic  life  was  ai 

a  shortness  of  breath ;  but  by  incredible  force  stainless  as  his  public  life  was  incorruptibb. 

of  will  ho  cured  himself  of  these  impediments.  In  all  the  virtues  of  the  republican  citizen,  be 

It  is  said  that  ho  forced  himself  to  speak  wiih  a  left  an  example  which  none  of  his  countiT^ 

pebble  in  his  mouth,  and  that,  in  order  to  ac-  men  ever  surpassed,  and  which  the  men  of 

custom  himself  to  the  tumults  of  the  popular  other  races  and  after  ages  can  never  cease  to 

assembly,  ho  declaimed  on  the  beach  of  Pha-  venerate.     Atiiens,  his  beloved  city,  b  again 

lerum  to  the  waves  as  they  swept  along  the  shore,  redeemed  to  letters,  art,  and  freedom.     Tbe 

In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  took  unwca-  Bema  still  stands,  venerable  with  the  assoda- 

ried  pains.    AVhcther  he  copied  Thucydides  8  tions  of  ancient  glory.    The  Propylaea  and  tba 

times,  according  to  the  tradition,  may  be  doubt-  Parthenon,  splendid  and  pathetic  in  tlieir  nin% 

od ;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  from  hb  are  the  more  grand  and  imposing  because  hii 

early  youth  to  the  last  oration  he  ever  spoke,  eye  rested  upon  them,  and  his  voice  appeaM 

lie  never  ceased  to  give  the  profoundest  study  to  them  in  the  moments  of  hb  country's  great* 

both  to  matter  and  form.    lie  seldom  or  never  ness.    Across  the  Saronic  gul(  on  the  littb 

addressed  an  assembly  in  an  extemporaneous  bland  of  Poros,  the  ancient  Calanrea,  are  ttaota 

speech ;  his  rivals  and  detractors  used  to  say  still  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  sacred  to  BMm- 

tliat  his  speeches  smelt  of  the  lamp.    If  by  thb  ory  as  the  last  resting  place  of  tbe  hunted  and 

charge  it  was  meant  that  the  stylo  of  the  great  wearied  patriot ;  and  tne  waves  of  thai  claaie 

orator  was  unduly  elaborate  in  the  stmcture  of  sea,  as  tlicy  gently  lave  the  island's  rocky  shon^ 

his  sentences,  or  overloaded  with  ornaments,  or  seem  eternally  to  chant  hb  requiem.-*-Of  tha 

artificially  balanced  and  formal,  nothing  can  bo  works  of  Demosthenes  tliere  are  many  editMML 

more  untrue.    The  labor  of  Demosthenes  was  One  of  the  most  convenient  b  that  of  Dobaoi, 

expended  in  making  the  thought  clear,  and  then  in  the  Oratorcs  AttieL    Otiiera  are  tboae  of 

in  making  his  language  a  perfectly  transparent  Taylor,    Reiske,    Dukas,    Bekker,  Baiter,  aal 

medium  for  his  thought    lie  worked  upon  hb  Saupe.     The  orations  of  Demosthenea  akM 

orations  in  order  to  remove  from  his  ideas  every  have  been  edited  by  Wolt  Auger,  and  SchaelEr. 

obscurity,  and  from  his  expression  every  tiling  Dindorf's  text  (Leipsic,  1826)  is  excellent;  sliH 

imperfect,  inexact,  or  ambiguous.    Demosthenes  better,  that  of  Bekker  in  3  vob.  (Leipsic,  18S5)i 

was  never  misunderstood  by  his  hearers.    More-  The  editions  of  single  or  selected  orations  are  too 

over,  he  adapted  his  style  with  a  curious  felicity  numerous  to  be  mentioned.    For  the  use  of  tba 

to  his  subject.     In  his  legal  arguments,  it  is  American  student  the  oration  on  the  erova, 

precise,  clear,  technical  wlt^n  necessary,  with  edited  by  Prof.  Champlin,  the  popular  oratioBa 

no  attempt  at  the  impassioned  eloquence  which  by  the  same,  and  the  Philippics  by  Prof.  SmeadL 

would  be  out  of  place  on  sucli  subjects  and  are  the  best.    Dissen's  Oratiode  Carona^'wish^ 

such  occasions.  In  bis  deliberative  and  |)olitical  Latin  commentary,  b  admirable.    The  ttanda- 

speeches,  he  blends  with  the  closest  logic  every  tions  in  Bohn^s  ^^  Classical  Library"  arefurniA- 

form  of  vehement  appeal  to  tbe  feelings  which  cd  with  useful  introductions  and  illustratiTe  fl^ 

the  moment  of  i)ublic  peril  or  of  i>atriotic  ex-  says.    (See  also  ATiiKxa,  vol.  i.  pp.  275-278.) 
citement  is  fitted  to  arouse.    He  begins  in  a        DEMOTIC  ALPHABET.  SeelliEBOOLTPncB. 
moderate  tone,  with  tl^e  simplest  language  and        DEMOTIOA,  a  town  of  European  Turicey,  is 

the  most  undeniable  propositions.    lie  grows  Roumelia,  20  m.  S.  of  Adrianople ;  pop.  abbot 

warm  with  his  subject ;  the  miglity  forms  of  the  10,000.    It  b  situated  on  the  Marita,  at  Uie  ibot 

great  departed  seem  to  riso before  him ;  the  illus-  of  a  conical  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  ataaii 

trious  dead  start  from  their  tombs ;  tlie  august  a  citadel,  wherein  is  a  palace  that  was  occarioa- 

image  of  his  beloved  country  is  a  living  i)resence  ally  occupied  by  the  Turkish  sultans  while  Adri- 

to  his  excited  mind ;  his  language  continues  sim-  anople  was  the  capital  of  their  empire.    Cfaarka 

pie,  while  his  meaning  becomes  deeper,  and  his  XII.  of  Sweden  found  a  retreat  in  thbtowa  for 

feeling  more  iutense.    Nothing  can  stand  before  some  time  after  hb  defeat  at  Poltowa. 
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DEMPSTER,  Thomaa,  a   learned   Scottish  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  facility  the  Greek 

professor  and  autlior,  born  at  Cliftbog,  Aber-  and  Latin  languages,  was  thoroughly  versed  in 

deen^ire,  Aug.  23,  1579,  died  at  Butri,  near  philosophy,  civil  law,  and  history,  and  in  such 

Bologna,  Sept.  6, 1625.     lie  was  the  24th  out  elaborate  works  as  his  Antiquitatum  Romnna- 

of  a  Cunily  of  29  children  by  the  same  mother,  rum  Corpus  Absolut mimum  and  De  Etrvria 

and  at  the  age  of  3  gave  a  proof  of  his  literary  Re^ali^  whieh  are  cliicfly  of  an  antiquarian 

preoocity  by  masteriug  the  alphabet  in  one  hour,  character,   evinced   rcmarkablo   industry   and 

The  brutal  violence  of  his  eldest  brother,  James,  erudition.     \l\s  Historia  Ecd^iastica   Gent  is 

who  ended  a  lawless  life  in  the  military  service  Scotorum,  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  best 

in  Flanders  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  4  horses,  known,  is  a  sort  of  biographical  dictionary  of 

fat  an  act  of  gross  insubordination,  having  Scottish  worthies,  in  which  fable  and  fact  are 

brought  the  family  into  disrepute  at  homo,  he  pretty  equally  mingled.    Many  names  of  an- 

went  in  his  10th  year  to  the  university  of  Cam-  thors  who  never  were  in  Scotland  are  claimed 

bridge,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  Pembroke  as  Scottish,  and  the  history  of  many  others  who 

hall,  whence  he  passed  over  to  France.   For  sov-  never  existed  is  given  with  such  particularity, 

«ral  years  he  wandered  from  one  university  to  that  we  must  conclude  that  Dempster  either 

another,  and  in  1596,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  wilfully  fabricated  his  statements  entire,  or  that 

1m  reoeivod  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  was  ap-  his  credulity  was   imposed  upon ;   the  latter 

Kinted  regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre  in  opinion  being  the  more  probable,  if  the  tcsti- 

iria.     At  this  time,  and  indeed  throughout  his  mony  of  Bishop  Lloyd  may  be  credited,  that 

whole  life,  he  was  6C4ircely  less  remarkable  for  **  he  was  as  well  inclined  to  believe  a  lie  as  any 

fab  violence  and  quarrelsome  disposition  tiian  man  in  his  time.^*    Baillet,  on  the  other  hand, 

fat  his  learning,  and  was  continually  involving  accuses  him  of  wilful  forgery.     Ho  wasaninde- 

himaelf  in  broils  with  professors  and  fellow  stu-  fatigable  student,  working  14  hours  a  day,  and 

dents,  being  as  ready  to  draw  his  sword  as  his  possessed  so  extraordinary  a  memory  that  he 

pen.  He  soon  terminated  his  connection  with  the  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had 

ocdlege  of  Navarre,  was  subsequently  professor  once  learned. 

lor  wief  periods  at  Toulouse  and  Nimes,  and  DEMURRAGE  (T^at.  demoror^  to  delay),  in 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  returned  maritime  law,  the  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond 
to  Scotland  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  pater-  the  time  allowed  by  the  charter  party  (or  by 
Dti  property.  Having  previously  espoused  the  custom  if  there  is  no  special  contract)  for 
Bomaa  Catholic  faith,  he  found  little  favor  from  loading  or  unloading  or  sailing  ;  also  the  com- 
his  family  or  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  returned  pensation  paid  or  damages  claimed  for  such  do- 
to  Paris,  where  for  7  years  he  was  connected  tention.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract 
with  varioos  colleges  of  the  university.  While  between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  freighter 
oocapying  temporarily  the  office  of  principal  of  that  the  ship  shall  not  be  (Tctained  beyond  a 
the  college  of  Bcauvais,  he  proved  his  capacity  certain  time  for  the  loading  of  goods  on  board, 
and  intention  to  preserve  discipline  by  causing  or  for  the  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  for  sailing. 
astodentof  high  family,  who  had  sent  a  dial-  If  there  is  no  such  stipulation,  the  time  is  fixed 
lenge  to  another,  to  be  *^  horsed  ^'  and  flogged  in  by  usage,  and  called  lay  days.  The  claim  for 
the  presence  of  the  whole  college.  The  young  demurrage  is  reciprocal,  by  the  owner  against 
man  procured  the  assistance  of  several  of  his  the  freighter,  and  by  the  freighter  against  the 
kinsmen,  who  were  members  of  the  king's  body  owner — the  latter  case  being,  liowever,  only  for 
gnard ;  but  such  was  the  energy  of  Dempster  delay  in  sailing.  Demurrage  is  allowed  only  for 
that  bis  assailants  were  overpowered  and  im-  voluntary' detention,  and  not  for  any  accidental 

Soned  in  the  college  belfry.    Deeming  it  pru-  delay ;  as  if  a  vessel  is  detained  for  a  cargo  over 

t  after  this  to  absent  himself  from  Paris,  ho  the  stipulated  time,  and  after  sailing  is  driven 

went  to  England,  and  was  appointed  by  James  back  by  a  storm,  which  would  have  been  avoided 

L  historiographer  royal.    In  1615  he  received  if  she  had  started  at  the  time  appointed,  no 

from  the  king  a  handsome  present  in  money,  damages  are  allowed  for  the  incidental  delay. 

bnt  his  hopes  of  preferment  being  defeated  by  Yet  it  would  perhaps  bo  otherwise  if  by  the  de- 

the  opposition  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  liis  tention  a  further  delay  is  caused  by  any  thing 

raligioas  opinions,  he  betook  himself  in  1616  to  which  could  be  foreseen,  as  a  periodical  wind,  or 

nan,  where  for  several  years  he  lectured  on  the  the  freezing  up  of  a  harbor,  or  the  like.     In  in- 

oivil  law.    A  personal  difficulty  induced  him  to  land  transportation,  where  the  latter  cause  of 

go  to  Bologna,  where,  after  engaging  in  a  more  delay  most  frequently  occurs,  as  upon  rivers  or 

than  ordinary  number  of  disputes,  he  rose  to  canals,  the  rule  is  that  the  carrier  is  not  respon- 

great  eminence  as  professor  of  humanity,  was  sible  for  the  delay  when  there  has  Ikjcu  no  fault 

Eiighted  by  the  lK)pe,  and  loaded  with  distinc-  on  his  part,  but  is  entitled  to  deliver  the  cargo 

tionsL     In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  his  wife,  after  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and  earn  the 

a  woman  of  great  beauty,  eloped  with  a  student,  entire  freight ;  or  if  the  freighter  elect  to  tako 

and  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  which  he  the  goods  at  the  place  of  detention,  ho  must  pay 

azperienoed  in  an  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugi-  pro  rata  itincris.    But  if  there  has  been  volun- 

tlTQS  put  an  end  to  his  life.    Dempster's  works  tary  delay  by  either  party,  in  consequence  of 

are  exceedingly  numerous,  numbering  probably  which  the  vessel  is  frozen  up  by  the  coming  on 

orer  50,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects.    He  of  winter,  he  is  responsible  to  the  other  for 
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damo^;  bnt  tho  measure  of  ench  dflma^  bord(^ring  on  England;  area,  608  M.m.;  pom.  in 

would  not  bo  according  to  tlio  role  of  demur-  1851,  92,683.    Its  surface  is  mnch  diversified, 

rage  in  respect  to  sea  vessels.  There  are  some  level  tracts  in  the  N^  bnt  along 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  suspension  of  the  pro-  the  £.  and  W.  borders  extend  mountain  ridges 
cecdings  in  a  cause  until  some  point  is  determin-  Tho  valleys  and  level  tracts  are  remarkablv  fer- 
ed  by  the  court;  in  other  words,  the  interra{)-  tile,  producing  grain,  beans,  and  peas;  the  u^ 
tion  of  tho  preparation  for  a  final  trial  or  hearing  lands  yield  some  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  poU- 
until  some  preliminary  objection  is  disposed  of.  toes,  but  are  mostly  occnpied  by  pastures;  black 
A  demurrer  is  a  pleading  in  equity  as  well  as  at  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  great 
law,  and  in  both  it  raises  a  question  as  to  the  numbers,  and  excellent  cheese  is  made.  Among 
sufficiency  of  the  case  as  stated  by  tlie  op]>osite  the  minerals  are  coal  and  iron,  both  Tery  vain- 
party,  or  some  particular  part  thereof.  At  law  able,  lead,  slate,  freestone,  and  millstone.  Im- 
a  demurrer  may  be  general  or  special ;  the  for-  mouse  quantities  of  limestone,  used  for  flnx- 
mer  specifying  no  particular  ground  of  objection,  ing  ironstone,  are  exported  into  StaffbrdihiRi 
and  therefore  raising  only  the  question  of  the  and  the  yield  of  one  miarry,  near  LlangoUen,  it 
sufficiency  in  substance  of  tho  pleading  demur-  said  to  be  sometimes  between  70,000  and  100,- 
red  to;  the  latter  being  a  specification  of  certain  000  tons  in  a  single  year.  The  principal  rivHt 
objections  to  the  form  of  the  pleading.  By  the  are  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  and  the  Clwyd,  noM 
recent  changes  in  tho  practice  both  in  England  of  which  aro  navigable  within  its  bordera.  It 
and  this  country  tho  distinction  has  becomo  un-  has  no  seaport,  and  its  chief  channel  of  tm»> 
important,  as  no  objection  can  now  bo  insisted  portation  is  the  Chester  and  Uolyhead  raOway, 
upon  under  a  general  demurrer  but  what  can  bo  which  crosses  it  near  the  coast.  The  CfaesUr 
raised  at  the  trial  or  hearing,  while  the  special  and  Shrewsbury  railway  runs  6.  about  HmOe^ 
demurrer  has  becomo  of  comparatively  little  just  within  its  E.  boundary.  A  brandi  of  thi 
consequence  by  reason  of  the  liberty  of  amende  Ellesmere  canal  traverses  tlie  vale  of  LlangoOiiL 
ing  pleadings  which  is  now  allowed.  Chief  towns,  Denbigh,  Ruthin,  and  UTrexbam. 

DENAIN,  a  French  town,  in  tho  department  Before  the  Roman  conquest  Denbighshire  was 

of  Kord,  arrondissement  of  Douai,  on  the  left  tho  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  and  was  annexed 

bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here  navigable,  6  to  tho  empire  only  after  long  stmgglea.  Itcos- 

m.  from  Valenciennes,  14  m.  from  Douai.    Ow-  tains  several  interesting  Roman  remuna.  ItwM 

ing  to  tho  successful  working  of  the  neighbor-  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  contest  nnder  thi 

ing  coal  and  iron  mine:*,  the  population  has  in-  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  in  the  wars  of  thi 

creased  from  000  in  1826,  to  about  9,000  in  1852.  roses,  and  in  the  revolution  of  tiie  17th  ceotoiy. 
Denain  was  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  victory        DENDER,  or  Dendrk,  a  river  of  Belgivm,  it 

achieved  in  1712  by  tho  French  under  Villars  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  £.Flanden»  51  bl 

over  tho  allies.  long,  joining  the  Scheldt  at  Dendermonde.  It  ii 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  silver  coin,  containing  made  navigable  by  locks  to  Ath,  40  m.,  and  ii 

at  first  10,  and  afterward  16  a^^es.  Also  a  gold  largely  used  for  the  transportation  of  ooaL 
coin  of  25  silver  denarlL    The  average  weight        DENDER,  a  river  in  Abyssinia  and  XalMi 

of  a  large  number  of  denarii  shows  them  to  tributary  to  the  Blue  Nile,  which  it  jmna  40  ■. 

have  contained  about  as  much  silver  as  8  half  N.  of  Sennaar.    It  rises  in  a  mountain  range  W. 

dimes  of  our  currency.  of  Lake  Dembeo,  skirts  Abyssinia  for  abMt  IB 

DENBIGH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  m.  before  entering  Nubia,  and  haa a  total  eosH 

borough,  market  and  co.  town  of  Denbighshire,  of  about  260  m. 

North  Wales,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the        DENDERAII  (one.  Tentfra\  a  mined  towi 

centre  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  22  m.  W.  of  Ches-  of  upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  53^ 

ter,  and  21  «S  in.  N.  W.  of  Ixindon ;  pop.  of  the  famous  for  its  antiquities,  which  are  among  At 

borough  in  1851,  5,408.     The  ]>rincipal  edifices  most  interesting  and  complete  in  Uiat  coonliy. 

are  2  churches,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  spacious  The  principal  building  is  a  magnificent  tenph 

market  hall.    The  shoe  and  leather  trade  is  the  enclosed  with  some  other  edifices,  in  a  apace  1,091 

main  support  of  the  town,  but  Denbigh  is  best  feet  square,  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  15  M 

known  as  a  pleasant  spot  for  retirement.    Den-  thick,  and  35  feet  high.    It  waa  dedicated  It 

high  castle,  a  magnificent  edifice,  parts  of  which  tho  goddess  Athor  or  Aphrodite,  or,  at  aoM 

are  well  preserved,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  believe,  to  Isis.  Facing  it  there  ia  a  ricUj  scdl^ 

by  Ilenry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  received  the  tured  gateway  in  the  enclosing  wall,  on  wM 

lordship  of  this  place  from  Edward  I.    Ed  wanl  the  emperors  Domitian  and  Tnjan,  whoae  bvni 

IV.  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  army  of  Ilenry  VI.,  occur  in  accompanying  inscriptiona^  are  rqii^ 

and  Charles  I.  took  refuge  here  after  the  battle  sented  in  the  act  of  worship.    The  portiBaflr 

of  Rowton  Moor  in  1645.    During  the  civil  war  pranaoB  of  tho  temple  is  185  feet  in  widtk,  ai 

it  was  garrisoned  by  royalists,  but  after  a  siege  lia.s  24  columns  arranged  4  deep,  eacli  IS  M 

of  two  months  surrendered  to  the  ])nrliamen-  high,  and  nearly  22  feet  in  circnrnfereneew    At 

tarians  by  order  of  the  king.    Its  walls  and  de-  capitals  have  a  full  face  of  the  presiding  diririill 

fences  were  blown  up  after  tho  restoration  of  on  each  of  their  4  sides ;  the  apchitraTeii 

Charles  II.  cd  like  the  portal  with  scnlptorea 


DENBIGnSIIIRE,  a  maritime   co.   in   tho    a  religious  procession,  and  the  pinJiiiliM[X 
N.  of  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  and    of  the  cornice  bears  an  inacription  faGn^ 
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lug  forth  that  the  portico  was  added  to  the  hy  opening  the  sluices.    In  1706  it  was  taken 

tie  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  Ceesar,  in  honor  by  Marlborough,  and  in  1745  by  the  French. 

9  goddess  Aphrodite.    On  the  ceiling  of  The  present  fortifications  date  Jrom  1822,  and 

portico  is  the  famous  zodiac,  discovered  in  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  from  1825. 

9  by  the  French  savans  under  Bonaparte,  DENDROBIUM,  a  genus  of  epiphytes  or  pa- 

on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers  rasitical  plants,  found  chieilv  in  the  damp  tropi- 

"6  was  a  small  and  somewhat  similar  plani-  cal  parts  of  Asia,  and  belonging  to  an  order 

?re,  which  was  removed  to  Paris  in  1821.  remarkable  fur  the  grotesqueness  as  well  as 

en  as  an  ancient  representation  of  the  2o-  beauty  of  its  flowers.    The  species  are  numer- 

I,  intersecting  the  equator  at  a  very  differ-  ous ;  and  in  some  instances  they  afiect  dry 

point  from  the  present  equinoxes,  it  was  and  open  places  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  New 
dy  considered  to  prove,  by  the  precession  of  Holland,  and  even  on  bare  rocks  exposed  to  the 
equinoxes,  its  own  date  to  be  from  15,000  sun.  Dr.  Royle  found  I),  alpestre  on  the  Him- 
IT.OOO  years  B.  0.  All  scholars  are  now  alaya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7,600  feet. 
)ea  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  Ptolemies,  The  flowers  are  generaUy  very  beautiful,  vary- 
that  a  zodiac  was  not  used  bv  the  ancient  ing  in  color  from  a  deep  yellow  to  nearly  white. 
ptians.  Seyffarth  finds  in  the  zodiac  of  They  possess  a  high  fragrance.  In  cultivation 
derah  the  planets  placed  in  such  order  as  to  they  thrive  best  when  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
Oftte  the  year  of  Nero^s  birtli,  A.  D.  87 ;  the  earth,  but  require  an  artificially  elevated  tem- 
ple having  been,  as  he  supposes,  built  or  re-  pernture  to  insure  success.. 
t  under  that  emperor.  In  the  pronaos  or  on  DENGUE^  called  also  Dixgee,  DinraA,  Dan- 
flront  of  the  temple  may  also  be  distinguish-  dt,  Bouquet  Feveb,  Bucket  Fkveb,  Break- 
Jie  names  of  Augustus,  Caligula,  Claudius,  bone  Fever,  &c.,  a  peculiar  febrile  epidemic, 
0^  Ptolemy  Cassarion,  and  his  mother  Cleo-  which  at  varying  periods  has  pervaded  the  East 
a.  The  last  2  personages  are  also  represent-  and  West  Indies  and  the  southern  and  middle 
yyrode  portraits.  TJje  interior  consists  of  3  states  of  the  United  States.  Its  first  known  ap- 
e  halla,  an  isolated  sanctuary,  and  several  pearance  was  in  1780,  when  it  broke  out  at  PhU- 
II  chambers.  Rows  of  colutnps  stand  in  some  adelphia  suddenly  in  the  autumn,  and  raged  for 
he  rooms,  displaying  on  their  capitals  the  2  or  8  months.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
dins  lotus,  and  all  the  apartments  but  2  are  affected  by  it,  and  in  the  district  where  it  oc- 
Itasdy  sculptured.  The  roof  is  fiat  and  form-  curred  hardly  any  one  was  exempted  from  its 
»f  oblong  masses  of  stone.  Small  holes  cut  attack.  It  was  named  by  the  people,  Dr,  Kush 
he  ceiling  or  sides  admitted  the  only  light  states,  the  breakbono  fever.  Its  next  appear- 
eh  the  interior  of  this  gloomy  but  magnifi-  ance  was  at  Calcutta  in  1824-^5 ;  hero  it  is  very 
;  hmlding  received,  and  some  of  the  rooms  fairly  described  by  Dr.  Mellis.  In  1826  it  seems 
the  ground  floor  were  lighted  only  by  the  to  have  occurred  in  a  mild  form  at  Savannah, 
rays  which  found  their  way  through  aper-  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In  the  autumn  of  1827 
•  communicating  with  the  rooms  above,  it  appeared  in  the  West  Indies,  occurring  as  he- 
re are  2  smaller  temples  of  Roman  date  near  fore  as  a  universal  epidemic.  In  St  Thomas 
I  of  Athor,  one  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  the  the  negroes  gave  it  the  name  of  the  ^^  dandy 
n>,  it  is  said,  to  the  evil  genius,  though  some  fever,"  from  the  stiff  gait  and  appearance  of 
ftve  it  to  appertain  to  the  great  temple,  those  affected  by  it.  When  it  appeared  in  Cuba 
*k8  are  now  established  at  Denderah  for  ex-  this  name,  in  undergoing  the  Spanish  pronunci- 
tingsaltpetre  from  the  ruins.  ation,  was  changed  into  dunga  or  dengue,  which 
ENDERMONDE,  or  Termonde,  a  Belgian  it  has  since  retained.  It  appeared  again  at 
odissement  in  the  province  of  £.  Flanders,  Savannah  in  1827,  and  in  the  autunm  of  1828 

in  1867,  97,289,  with  a  strongly  fortified  raged  through  most  of  the  southern  cities.  It 
tal  of  its  own  name.  The  latter  is  situated  disappeared  in  the  winter.  A  few  cases  were 
lejonctionofthe  Scheldt  and  Dcnder  rivers,  seen  in  1831.  In  1844  it  appeared  at  Mobile, 
distanceofl6m.  by  rail  from  Brussels;  pop.  and  in  1848  at  Natchez.  In  1850  it  again 
BS7«  8,062.  It  contains  9  places  of  worship,  spread  over  the  southern  states,  and  presented 
ij  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  an  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  previous  epi- 
lemy  of  design  and  architecture,  and  several  demies.  The  usual  symptoms  of  dengue  are 
piiTftte  collections  of  art.  In  the  church  of  pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of  some  of  the  small- 
re  Dame  are  2  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  er  joints,  usually  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or  of  the 
tr  works  of  art,  and  David  Teniers  was  for  muscles  of  a  limb,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  aching 
etime  a  resident  of  the  town.  Tlie  sur-  oftho  back  and  loins.  These  symptoms  arc  soon 
idinff  country  is  fertile  and  famous  for  pro-  followed  by  fever,  headache,  suffusion  of  the 
ng  the  finest  flax  in  Flanders.  An  active  eyes,  full,  quick,  frequent  pulse,  hot,  dry  skin, 
eiB  carried  on  in  this  article,  in  grain,  lin-  restlessness  and  thirst.  The  fever  seldom  re- 
,  hemp,  and  oil,  and  in  the  various  nianu-  niits,  but  generally  declines  and  disappears  on 
ares,  tne  most  important  of  which  arc  wool-  the  2d  or  8d  day.  At  this  time  the  skin  loses 
alotha,  cotton  ^am,  and  lace.  The  town  is  its  dryness,  and  abundant  persoiration  takes 
ng  the  oldest  m  Belgium,  and  many  Roman  place,  with  considerable  relief  of  the  pains  in  the 
niitles  have  been  found  in  the  neighbor-  joints ;  during  this  deceptive  lull  of  the  disease 
L    In  1667  it  resisted  a  luege  of  Louis  XIV.  many  consider  themselves  recovered,  but  soon 
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'  of  tfad  states,  by  statute,  such  persons  are 
red  to  take  and  convey  real  estate,  the  differ- 
between  them  and  aliens  being  that,  al- 
l^h  the  latter  can  take  real  estate  and  hold  it 
some  proceeding  is  taken  by  public  anthori- 
diTost  nis  title,  commonly  called  office-found 
an  inquest  by  official  action),  yet  upon  such 
leding  being  had,  the  land  would  escheat  to 
itate  although  the  alien  should  have  con- 
1  to  another.  Another  signification  is 
times  attached  to  the  term,  in  a  more  popu- 
ose,  though  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  law 
m,  viz.,  a  resident.  This  meaning  is  not 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  other,  as  it  may  at 
ixiy  period,  when  the  doctrine  of  citizen- 
was  not  well  settled,  have  been  understood 
te  children  of  aliens  born  in  England.  By 
iresent  law  of  that  country  such  children 
peoognized  as  subjects,  except  in  certain 
\f  as  the  children  of  persons  representing 
i  the  service  of  foreign  governments  who 
NDporarily  in  England.  The  same  rule  is 
^zed  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  con- 
Kioe  it  was  thought  necessary  to  provide 
iw  that  the  children  of  Americans  born 
id  should  be  held  to  be  American  citizens. 
SNICAN,  Thomas,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
bom  in  London,  July  23,.  1779,  died  of 
lexy,  at  Stoke-Albany,  Northamptonshire, 
.  22,  1854.  The  only  son  of  an  eminent 
Idaa  and  medical  writer,  he  was  graduated 
300  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  was 
i  to  the  bar  in  1806,  returned  to  parliament 
Tareham  at  the  general  election  of  1818,  and 
(20  for  Nottingham.  In  the  latter  year  he 
a  distinguished  part  as  solicitor  in  the  trial 
seen  Oaroline.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
non  Serjeant  of  the  city  of  London ;  from 
to  1832  he  officiated  as  attorney-general ; 
aroh,  1834,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
from  1832,  when  he  retired  from  parlia- 
t,  until  1850,  he  was  chief  justice  of  the 
i bench.  His  high  personal  character,  his 
;  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  magistrate,  and 
eal  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
arioos  liberal  measures,  gained  for  him  a 
igoidied  place  among  the  chief  justices  of 
and. 

SNMARE  (Dan.  Danmarh  ;  Ger.  Ddne- 
k;  Fr.  DanemarJc)^  "the  land  or  mark  of 
Moe,"  called  also  the  DansJce  Stat,  ^^  states 
nmark,"  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
«Mi  lat  53°  and  58°  N.,  long.  7°  and  18° 
Kranded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack,  N.  E.  by 
Satteffat,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Sound  and  the 
ie,  8.  by  the  free  states  of  Labeck  and  Ilam- 
,  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
md  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  TV.  by 
German  ocean.  It  consists  of  the  peninsula 
itland,  the  islands  of  Seeland,  Funen,  Laa- 
,  Falster,  Langeland,  Alsen,  Moen,  Samsoe, 
6i|  Femem,  Bomholm,  and  many  smaller 
,  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Ilolstein, 
Lanenboi^;  beside  which  it  possesses  the 
ajdanda^  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  isl- 
Ornz^  St  Thomas,  and  San  Juan, 
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in  the  West  Indies.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  Denmark  proper  in  1858,  and 
of  the  duchies  and  colonies  in  1855 : 


OIkIm. 


Ck>penhagen 

Seeland  and  Moen 

Bornholm 

Fanen  and  Langeland. . 

Laaland,  Falster,  &c 

Jatland 

DuehiM. 

Bchleswig 

Holstein 

Lauenburg  


ColooiM. 

Farde  islanda 

Iceland 

Greenland 

West  India  islands 


Total 445,705  I  a,5S3,996 


Aran  in 
•q.  tn. 

PopnUtloB. 

[2,888 

218 
1,284 

9,696 

8,545 

8,269 

418 

148,591 
400,166 

28,949 
196,811 

84,096 
646,287 

89S,860 

49,475 

21,900 

495 

89,200 

884,000 

no 

2,468,718 

8,651 

•4,608 

9.892 

87,187 

The  sea-coast  of  continental  Denmark,  extending 
about  460  m.  along  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Skager  Rack,  and  650  m.  along  the  Oattegat,  the 
LitUe  Belt,  and  the  Baltic,  is  generally  low,  flat, 
and  sandy.  The  W.  coast  of  Schleswig  is  pro- 
tected from  the  ocean  by  dikes,  but  the  E. 
coast  of  that  duchy  and  the  shores  of  some  of 
the  islands  present  abrupt  chalk  or  limestone 
cliflTs.  The  fiords,  or  arms  of  the  sea  which  in- 
dent the  coasts,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
natural  features  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lym 
fiord,  which  entirely  insulates  the  N".  part  of 
Jutland,  occupies  nearly  252  sq.  m.  It  was 
formerly  separated  from  the  German  ocean  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  through  which  in  1825 
the  sea  broke  in  2  places.  The  RingkiObing  and 
Ise  fiords  are  also  notable  for  their  size ;  and  the 
Kieler  fiord,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  forms  the 
spacious  harbor  of  Kiel,  in  which  the  British 
fleet  anchored  in  1854.  The  lakes  of  Denmark 
are  numerous,  and  some  contain  excellent  fish, 
but  all  are  small.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Elbe,  which  forms  part  of  the  8.  boundary,  there 
are  no  large  rivers,  the  most  considerable  being 
the  Eider,  105  m.  long,  navigable  almost  to  its 
source,  and  flowing  into  the  German  ocean; 
the  Trave,  65  m.  long,  and  also  navigable,  flow- 
ing into  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Guden,  80  m.  long, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Oattegat.  The  broad 
passage  called  the  Great  Belt  separates  the 
islands  of  Seeland  and  Funen,  and  the  Little 
Belt  the  latter  from  the  coasts  of  Jutland  and 
Schleswig.  The  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
almost  unbroken  plain,  elevated  in  most  places 
but  a  few  feet  above  tbe  ocean,  and  in  others 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  N. 
W.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  desolate  region, 
over  which  tempests  and  drifting  sands  sweep 
with  destructive  fury.  To  consolidate  the  soil 
and  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  improvidence 
of  former  generations  had  nearly  stripped  the 
country,  are  now  planted  here,  and  their  de- 
struction is  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
From  the  promontory  of  Skagen  at  the  extreme 
N.,  a  low  barren  ridge  runs  through  continental 
Denmark  into  Germany,  the  highest  summit  at- 
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taming  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet  The  the  farm.  The  breeds  of  hones  are  excellent  for 
island  of  Funen  contains  a  range  culminntiog  at  cavalry  or  for  draught ;  sheep  are  kept  more  for 
the  height  of  400  feet,  called  tlie  Fnncn  Alps,  their  milk  (of  which  butter  is  made)  and  tiieir 
and  See] and  has  eminences  560  feet  above  the  flesh  than  for  their  wool ;  there  are  8  siivcies 
sea.  All  the  rocks  belong  to  the  tertiary  and  of  swine,  and  pouhry  of  all  kinds  abound.  The 
upper  secondary  formations,  and,  with  the  ex-  rivers  and  fiords  furnish  valuable  fish,  among 
ception  of  the  hill  of  Gipsberg,  which  seems  to  which  are  the  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  and  sal- 
have  been  uplicaved  from  far  below  the  surface,  mon. — The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  are  of  5  dts- 
havo  apparently  been  deposited  from  water  in  tinct  races,  viz, :  1,  the  Danes,  who  occupy  Jot- 
regular  strata.  Several  species  of  chalk  are  land,  Seeland,  and  part  of  Schleswig ;  3,  the 
found,  above  which  is  an  extensive  bowlder  for-  pure  Grermans  of  Holstein,  Ijiuenburg,  and  the 
raation  traversed  by  seams  of  lignite,  and  above  greater  part  of  Schleswig;  8,  the  Frieslanden, 
this  again  beds  of  clay  and  marl  are  spread  over  who  dwell  on  the  W.  coast  of  Schleswig,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  almost  the  small  islands  in  the  German  ocean;  4,  the 
wholly  alluvial,  and  in  tlie  E.  part  of  Jutland  Angles,  inhabiting  the  regions  between  the 
and  in  the  duchies  is  covered  with  rich  vegeta-  Flensburg  fiord  and  the  Sley  ;  and  5,  the  Nor- 
blc  mould.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  of  Jutland,  wegians  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islandSb  Of 
however,  are  sandy  wastes,  and  for  a  distance  these,  the  first  comprise  nearly  i  of  the  entire 
of  200  m.  along  the  coast  there  is  an  almost  population.  About  }  of  the  inhabitants  use  ths 
continuous  lino  of  sterile  flats  called  Jclitten.  Danish  language,  and  the  rest  s{>eak  Gennaa. 
The  larger  islands  are  fertile  and  characteriz-  The  Danes  are  strong,  well  made,  patient,  iDd»> 
ed  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  interspersed  with  trious,  and  contented.  They  have  regnlar-fcir 
occasional  tracts  of  moor.  The  climate,  ow-  tures,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  They  make  bold 
ing  to  the  low  and  almost  insulated  position  seamen  and  brave  soldiers,  bnt  have  little  eoter- 
of  the  country,  is  temperate  and  humid,  the  prise.  The  proportion  of  paupers  is  8  per  cent, 
cold  being  greatest  in  Jutland.  Tlio  winters  are  only  \  of  that  of  Holland.  About  60  per  cent  oC 
seldom  severe  fur  that  high  latitude,  the  mean  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  which 
temperature  from  November  to  March  ranging  is  conducted  with  great  industry ;  bnt  from  the 
from  7^  to  25°  F.,  though  in  January  and  subdivision  of  land  into  small  farms,  the  poaws 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  22°  sion  of  a  few  acres  being  the  summit  of  a  Dsd* 
below  zero.  From  June  to  the  middle  of  Au-  ish  husbandman's  ambition,  it  is  seldom  earned 
gust  the  mean  temperature  ranges  from  59°  to  on  with  appliances  requiring  much  ontlay.  The 
73°,  and  the  extreme  heat  is  89°.  The  shortest  art  of  husbandry,  however,  is  steadily  progre» 
day  is  6^  hours,  and  the  longest  17^.  The  ing,  and  Holstein  and  Laucnbni^,  notvith- 
weather  is  very  variable,  but  thunder  storms  standing  heavy  dues  and  taxes,  are  tilled  with 
are  rare.  Violent  winds,  rains,  and  fogs  fre-  considerable  skill.  Abont  f  of  the  av^lablt 
qucntly  occur,  and  drought  is  seldom  felt.  The  land  are  devoted  to  useful  pnrpoaea.  Both 
mineral  products  are  of  little  value,  and  are  con-  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  are  moct 
fined  principally  to  fullers'  earth,  potters'  and  fully  developed  in  the  duchies  than  in  Denmark 
porcelain  clays,  freestone,  and  salt.  Coal  mines  proper,  and  Holstein  is  probably  the  most  fi/aO' 
were  formerly  worked  in  the  island  of  Born-  ishing  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Kannfrfr 
holm,  but  are  now  abandoned;  there  is  one  tures  generally  are  in  a  backward  state;  tbcf 
establi^liincnt  for  making  salt  in  Holstein ;  peat  comprise  silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goodi, 
is  abundant,  and  amber  is  collected  on  the  shore  leather,  lace,  gloves,  straw  hats,  sul  ckrtL 
of  the  (Ternian  ocean.  The  fine  forests  which  tliread,  paper,  soap,  glass,  earthenware,  platH 
once  adorned  Denmark  have  decayed  or  been  ware,  iron  ware,  sidtpetre,  gunpowder,  anni^ 
cut  down,  and  of  the  scant  woods  which  remain,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  soda,  potasn,  brandy,  aal 
chiefly  on  the  £.  coast  of  Jutland  and  in  the  malt  liquors.  The  peasantry  make  nnost  of  tbcir 
island  of  Funen,  \  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  wearing  apparel  and  domestic  utensils  with  tbdr 
Pine,  beech,  oak,  and  birch  are  the  principal  own  hands. — ^Lying  between  two  seaa,  io  tug 
varieties  of  tini]>er.  The  alimentary  crops  are  communication  with  all  the  maritime  natioiM  of 
w^heat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas  and  Europe,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Biltie, 
beans,  potatoes,  other  common  vegetables,  and  abounding  in  good  harbors,  and  possesfiiag  a 
fruits.  The  average  annual  yield  of  wheat  is  large  body  of  hardy  and  excellent  seamen,  Dea- 
estimated  at  3,200,000  bushels,  rye  1,280,000,  mark  enjoys  unrivalled  facilities  for  commercf^ 
oats  3,600,000,  barley  16,000,000,  buckwheat  and  beside  its  own  import  and  export  trafifli 
1,000,000,  ]>eas  and  beans  2,000,000,  and  pota-  conducts  a  large  carrying  trade  for  other  oooor 
toes  2,250,000  tons.  About  450,000  lbs.  of  to-  tries.  The  principal  articles  of  exoort  are  graia, 
bacco  are  produced,  2,500  cwt.  of  hops,  and  butter,  cheese,  brandy,  smoked  ana  aalted  mcila 
large  quantities  of  rapeseed,  hemp,  and  flax.  A  horned  cattle,  horses,  skins,  hides,  whale  aod 
great  proportion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  pas-  train  oils,  fish,  eider  down,  woollens,  tanov,aad 
turage,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  bristles.  Among  tlie  imports  are  wines,  Mkk 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  a  drugs,  silk,  wools,  cotton,  cotton  falnica,  timbtft 
considerable  source  of  national  wealth.  Cattle  coal,  iron,  colonial  prodnce,  spirita,  glasS|  fltf^ 
are  valued  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  dairy,  hemp,  coflee,  rice,  tooacco,  and  whalebone.  Um 
from  which  is  drawn  the  principal  revenue  of  value  of  imports  from  all  conntriea  in  18u€  W 
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5,291  rix  dollars  ($87,378,984  U.  8.  cor- 
X  and  that  of  ezporto  34,685,059  rix  dollars 
880,«77).  The  following  table  shows  the 
in  the  above  amounts  of  the  countries 
J  concerned  in  the  Danish  trade: 


Gouteiea. 


V«la«  in  rix  dollim. 


Import*.  Exports. 


tandNorwaf . 


c , 

b 

AmericA 

America 

adio  (Daniah  and  foreign). 


28,051,062 
12,089,624 
e,56M12 
8,516,191 
2,511,081 
l,r71,445 
2,l!>4,598 
107,857 
8,457,072 


9,181,78.4 

8,442,604 

^825,150 

269,609 

998,479 

1,727,280 

25.111 

29,282 

298,595 


ntninoes  at  the  yarious  ports  were  71,861 
Is  of  1,719,648  tons,  and  the  clearances  71,- 
essels  of  1,649,889  tons.  Until  about  the 
of  the  18th  century  the  commerce  of  Den- 
was  oppressed  by  legislative  enactments 
1  tended  more  to  the  immediate  emolnment 
>  orown  than  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
h  of  the  kingdom.  Imported  manufactures 

0  be  Bold  at  auction  by  the  revenue  officers, 
he  importer  received  the  proceeds  after  the 

1  had  been  deducted.  These  duties  were  ex- 
ely  high ;  monopolies  were  often  granted  to 
ompanies  for  trading  even  with  the  colonies; 
«ayy  taxes  were  also  laid  on  the  domestic 
)  between  different  provinces.  But  toward 
Mur  1797  a  more  liberal  policy  began  to  pre- 
tbe  customs  regulations  assumed  the  form 
more  permanent  tariff ;  many  of  the  most 
insome  restrictions  were  tcdcon  off,  and 
lercial  treaties  have  since  been  made  on  a 
of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  and 
nations.  Oonnected  with  the  commercial 
itions  is  the  question  of  the  Sound  dues, 
I  a  few  years  ago  acquired  considerable 
inence.  The  Sound  is  a  strait  leading  from 
attegat  into  the  Baltic,  between  the  isl- 
if  Seeland  and  Sweden,  its  width  at  the 
west  part  being  about  8  m.  Both  coasts 
once  owned  by  Denmark,  which  has  con- 
atly  from  a  forgotten  period  claimed  the 
of  imposing  tolls  on  all  vessels  navigat- 
(if  passage.  This  exaction  was  from  time 
le  resisted  by  various  nations,  and  several 
led  exemption  either  by  payment  of  an 
1  oommutation  or  by  treaty,  but  at  the 
om  of  Vienna  the  Danish  claims  were  gen- 
admitted.  Subsequently  the  question  of 
abolition  was  agitated.  A  meeting  of 
lentatives  of  several  European  powers 
eld  in  Copenhagen  in  the  first  months  of 
and  Denmark  agreed  to  accept  as  com- 
tion  for  the  removal  of  the  tolls  the  sum 
1X)0,000  rix  dollars  ($19,145,000  U.  S.  cur- 
I,  payment  of  which  was  to  bo  apportioned 
;  the  various  states  interested  in  the  trade 

i  Baltic.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
nited  States  as  well  as  other  powers,  and 
mention  between  the  former  and  Denmark 

S;ned  in  Washington,  April  11,   1857. 
ritain  paid  28.90  per  cent,  of  the  indem- 


nity, Russia  27.80  per  cent.,  Prussia  12.60  per 
cent.,  and  the  United  States  2.08  x>er  cent,  or 
$893,011. — The  domestic  shipping  trade  of  Den- 
mark is  very  large,  and  as  no  inland  point  is 
much  more  than  40  m.  from  the  sea,  most  of 
the  internal  communication  is  carried  on  by 
water.    There  are  4  large  canals,  one  of  which, 
called  the  canal  of  Kiel,  from  the  town  of  that 
name  on  the  Kieler  fiord,  to  a  navigable  part  of 
the  Eider,  28  m.  distant,  connects  the  Baltic 
with  the  German  ocean,  and  is  navigable  by  ves- 
sels of  150  tons.   It  has  7  sluices,  and  the  same 
number  of  bridges.    The  Stecknitz  canal,  in 
Lauenburg,  completes  a  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe.    The 
Daneskiold  canal  is  in  the  island  of  SeelancL 
and  that  of  Odense  connects  the  capital  of 
Funen  with  tlie  sea.    There  are  8  railways, 
viz. :  from  Copenhagen  via  Roeskilde  to  Cor- 
socr  on  the  Great  Belt ;  from  Altona,  opposite 
Hamburg,   to  Kiel,  with  branches  to  GlQck- 
stadt  and  Itzehoe,  and  to  Rendsburg ;   from 
Toenningen  to  Flensburg,  with  a  branch  to 
Rendsburg.    The  high  roads,  which  are  wide, 
macadamized,  and  well  kept,  are  under  the  care 
of  a  corps  of  royal  engineers. — ^The  religion 
of  Denmark  is  Lutheran,  but  all  creeds  are  tol- 
erated.   The  national  church  is  governed  by  11 
bishops  nominated  by  the  crown.    It  embraces 
almost  tlie  whole  population,  and  has  at  Copen- 
hagen a  missionary  college  founded  in  1777,  and 
a  seminary  for  approved  candidates  in  divinity, 
beside  12  religious  communities  in  various  parts 
of  Denmark  proper  and  the  duchies.    The  Jews 
number  4,143 ;  Mormons,   2,044 ;  Baptists,  1,- 
648;  Roman  Catholics,  1,151;  Anglicans,  140; 
others  not  of  the  established  religion,  1,555. 
Great  attention  is  paid  by  government  to  edu- 
cation, and  there  is  in  the  ministry  a  department 
of  public  worship  and  instruction,  under  which 
are  superintendents  for  the  several  divisions  of 
the  kingdom.    The  ministers  appoint  teachers 
and  regulate  the  course  of  stadies  in  the  publio 
schools,  of  which  some  are  free.    Every  village 
has  at  least  one  school,  and  there  are  moreover 
80  or  40  gymnasia,  and  several  normal  semina- 
ries.   Copenhagen  and  Kiel  have  their  univer- 
sities, the  former  attended  by  1,200,  the  latter 
by  800  students.     There  are  asylums  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  various  kinds  are  established  through- 
out the  country.    Every  child  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  is  obliged  by  law  to  attend  some 
school,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  Danish  peasant, 
however  poor,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The 
number  of  periodicals  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  population. — The  government  of  Denmark 
is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  By  the 
constitution  of  Oct.  2,  1855,  the  king  must  con- 
fess the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion,  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age,  and  give  his  oath  to  the 
privy  council  of  state  that  he  will  maintain  the 
fundamental  laws,    llis  dignity  is  inviolate,  and 
all  his  ordinances  must  bo  countersigned  by  the 
minister  of  state,  who  is  appointed  by  him,  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  king  or  diet  before 
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the  Buprcme  conrt  of  the  state.    The  king  ap-  ccssor  of  Ilaco,  king  of  Norway,  and  danghter 
points  officers,  declares  war,  and  conchides  trea-  of  Waldemar  III.,  a  descendant  of   Canute, 
ties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  trade ;  but  lie  Ciin-  mounted  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norwar, 
not  alienate  the  territory  or  essentially  modify  and,  claiming  the  Swedish  crown  also  in  riglit 
the  political  relations  of  the  state  without  the  of  her  husband,  vanquished  a  C4nn[>otitor  in  that 
consent  of  the  diet.    The  legislative  power  is  country,  and  united  the  3  powers  by  the  corn- 
divided  between  the  king  and  diet,  which  con-  pact  of  Cal mar  in  1397.     ButtheSwcHlesalwaji 
sists  of  80  members,  20  of  wliom  are  appointed  resisted  this  union,  and  after  a  scries  of  contests, 
by  the  king,  30  by  the  representative  assemblies  in  which  they  were  finally  led  by  the  famous 
of  d  liferent  portions  of  the  state,  and  30  by  elec-  Gustavus  Vasa,  seceded  from  it  in  1523.    Dap- 
tion  of  the  citizens.    It  sits  once  in  2  years  in  ing  this  troubled  period  tho  |>opu]ation  dwio- 
Copenhageu ;  its  president  and  vice-president  died,  the  seas  swarmed  with  pirate^  commerce 
are  appointed  by  tho  king ;  and  its  proceedings  fell  away,  and  incessant  quarrels  between  the 
are  either  in  the  Danish  or  German  language,  king  ancf  liis  nobles  or  the  latter  ami  the  clerigy 
It  proposes  laws,  which  are  not  valid  till  sane-  added  to  the  disasters  of  the  kingdom.    After 
tioned  by  the  king;  and  taxes  cannot  be  im-  tho  extinction  of  Margaret's  line  in  1439,  and 
posed  without  its  consent.    The  supreme  court  the  deposition  of  Eric  VII.,  the  states  elected 
of  the  kingdom  consists  of  15  members,  5  of  Christian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  king,  fri)m  whose 
whom  are  chosen  from  tho  diet,  and  10  from  tho  grandson,  tho  ill-famed  Christian  11.,  the  crown 
high  courts  of  tho  country.     Personal  freedom,  passed  in  1523  to  Frederic  I.,  dnke  of  Schle»- 
freedom  of  the  press,  religious  freedom,  tho  in-  wig  and  Ilolstein.      Frederic's  son,  Christian 
violabilityof  private  residences,  and  the  right  of  III.,  united  these  2  duchies  to  the  crown  11 
public  assembly,  are  secured.    The  highest  court  years  later,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of  tbetn 
of  tho  kingdom  is  the  privy  council  of  state,  con-  between  his  brothers,  a  measure  which  caused 
sistingof  5  ministei'sh>r  the  entire  monarchy  (3  a  long  series  of  disturbances.     In  his  reign  i 
for  Denmark,  1  for  Schleswig,  and  1  for  Ilolstein-  code  of  laws  called  tho  "Kecess  of  Koldin^" 
Lauenburg),  and  presided  over  by  the  king.  Tho  was  promulgated.    In  tho  17th  century  Chns- 
administration  ot  the  government  is  carried  on  tian  IV.  sided  with  tho  Protestants  in  the  gnat 
by  5  ministries :  of  foreign  affairs,  of  interior  religious  war,  but  was  worsted  by  "WiJlenstein  in 
affiiirs,  of  war,  of  naval  affairs,  and  of  the  finan-  lG26-'7,  and  comiKjlled  tt)  sue  for  peace.  Eleven 
ces.     Tho  estimated  revenue  of  the  whole  king-  years  later  commenced  tho  first  of  several  wan 
dom  for  tho  fiscal   period  of  2  years  ending  with   Sweden,  which  lasted  until    1645,  and 
March  31,  18G0,  is  $18,503,650  ;   and  tho  ex-  cost  Denmark  several  extensive  province*.    A 
penses,  of  whicli  $875,200  were  for  the  civil  few  years  later   the   Swedes    under   Charles 
list,  were  estimated  at  tho  same  sum.     The  na-  Gustavus  overran  Ilolstein,  crossed  the  frosen 
tional  debt,  April  1, 1858,  was  $62,942,196.  Tho  Belt  into  Funen,  took  Odense,  and  invested  Co- 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  penhagen,  but  were  successfully  opjtosed  Vy 
footing  is  nominally  40,000,  but  only  10,000  Frederic  III.     In  1658  they  again  beneged  Co- 
men  are  actually  employed.     The  navy  com-  penhagen,  and  continued  their  operations  untO 
prises  4  ships  of  tho  line,  9  frigates,  7  corvettes,  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  in  1660,  when 
4  brigs,  3  schooners,  17  transports,  and  78  oth-  Denmark  secured  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  d 
cr  vessels  of  different  kinds.    The  capital  and  territory.    The  same  year  was  marked  by  the 
principal  town  is  Copenhagen. — There  is  no  an-  restriction  of  the  power  of  the   nobility  and 
then  tic  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  Den-  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Tlie  sec- 
mark,  but  tho  Cimbri  seem  to  have  occupied  it  cession,  too,  which  had  formerly  been  to  floow 
toward  the  end  of  tho  2d  century  B.  C.    In  extent  elective,  washy  the  commons,  who  sided 
A.  D.  250  tho  country  was  occupied  by  tho  with  the  king  in  his  struggle  with  the  noU«% 
Goths  under  the  half  fabulous  Odin  or  Wodin,  acknowledged  hereditary  in  the  family  of  FM> 
whose  son  Skiohl  is  mentioned  as  first  monarch  eric.    A  new  war  with  Sweden  terminated  is 
of  Denmark.     During  the  8th  and  9th  centu-  1669,  and  another  was  occasioned  in  1699  hy 
ries  tho  Danes  began  to  acquire  renown  by  their  an  attempt  of  Frederic  IV.  to  invade  the  d<^ 
maritime  expeditions,  in  which  they  invaded  minions  of  tho  duke  of  Ilolstein,  an  ally  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  C(»nquered  Norman-  Sweden.     Copenhagen  again  became  the  Mil 
dy.    In  tho  9th  century  tho  different  states  of  of  war,  when  the  Danes,  terrified  by  the  eneny 
I)enmark  became  united  under  one  monarch,  of  the  young  Charles  XII.,  bought  peace  by  the 
and  in  1000  and  1014  Norway  and  the  greater  payment  of  a  sum  of   money,  and  remained 

Eart  of  England  were  added  to  the  growing  neutral  until  the  disasters  of  the  Swedes  in  the 

ingdom.    In  1016  Canute,  under  whom  Den-  Ukraine  tempted  them   to   renew  hostilittca 

mark  became  Christian,  completed  the  conquest  The  war  lasted  until  the  death  of  Cbaries  XII. 

of  England,  wliore  his  race  continued  to  rule  in  1718,  af^er  which  Sweden  began  to  decline 

until  1042.    The  feudal  system  was  introduced  and  Denmark    to  pursue  the  wise  policy  of 

into  Denmark  in  the  12th  century,  and  contests  peace.     By  a  defensive  alliance,  however,  with 

took  place  here  between  the  sovereign  and  tho  Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  in  1801,  she  ia- 

barons  sinnlar  to  those  which  convulsed  Eng-  volved  herself  in  a  quarrel  with  England,  snlTer- 

land  during  the  samcperio<l.  In  1387  Margaret,  ed  severely  in  the  naval  battle  off  Copenhaeen, 

styled  the  northern  Semiramis,  widow  and  ^uc-  and  lost  her  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indiei, 
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i^ch  were  restored  to  her,  however,  by  the  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  principal  powers  of 

treatr  of  peace  which  foUoweo.    In  1807,  Napo-  K  and  W.  Europe.  By  a  treaty  signed  by  these 

leon  having  threatened  to  make  Denmark  take  representatives,  May  8, 1852,  the  succession  was 

port  in  the  war  against  England,  the  latter  sent  settled  upon  Prince  Christian  of  the  Sonder- 

a  large  armament  to  the  Baltic  to  compel  the  bnrg-GItlcksburg  lino  and  his  male  heirs ;  an 

anrrender  of  the  entire  Danish    navy.     The  arrangement  which  gave  great  dissatisfiiction 

British  forces  landed  near  the  capital,  and  soon  both  to  Denmark  and  to  Schleswig  and  Uolstein, 

forced  the  government  to  give  up  its  fleet.  A  war  as  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  this  family 

of  exasperation  naturally  followed.    Hostilities  Kussia  reserved  tlie  ancient  right  of  succeeding 

were  carried  on  by  sea,  partly  at  the  entrance  to  a  portion  of  the  duchies.    TIio  new  order 

to  the  Bidtic,  partly  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  was  announced  to  the  diet  in  Oct.  1852,  and 

the  Danes  fighting  with  spirit,  and  sometimes  was  at  once  rejected.    It  mot  the  same  fate  be- 

"vHth  success,  and  both  parties  suffering  severely  fore  a  new  assembly  in  Feb.  1863 ;  but  the  king, 

in  their  commerce.    Denmark  again  lost  her  feeling  himself  pledged  to  the  foreign  powers, 

Vest  India  islands,  and  again  recovered  them  on  resolved  upon  a  second  diasolntion,  and  the 

the  peace  concluded  in  1814,  but  Ileligoland  and  measure  was  finally  adopted  by  a  third  parlia- 

her  fleet  remained  in  the  possession  of  her  cne-  ment,  June  24. 

mr.    It  was  stipulated  that  Norway  should  be        DENMARK,  Languagx   axd   LrrsKATURB 
ceded  to  Sweden,  as  an  equivalent  for  Pomera-  of.    The  Danish  language  (Danshe  Sprog)  is  a 
nia,  which  province  Denmark  had  received  from  sister  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  a  do- 
Sweden,  and  which  in  1815  she  made  over  to  scendant  of  the  Damla  or  Xorrmna   TungUy 
F^nuBia,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  nortliern  tongue,  as  the  Sagas  call  what  became 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Serious  complications  the  Icelandic,  which  is  also  called  in  Danish 
now  arose  between  the  crown  and  the  duchies,  gamle  Kordishe^  the  old  nortliern  language. 
The  popolation  of  Ilolstein  especially  sympa-  After  the  separation  of  its  offspring,  tlieA^orr^^na 
thixed  more  with  the  German  empire  than  with  received  the  name  of  Islemka^  from  Iceland, 
Denmark,  and  an  antipathy  of  races  sprang  up,  discovered  in  860  and  settled  in  870,  by  Norwe- 
which  various  political  measures  deepened  into  gians.    The  Dansk,  Svensk,  Norsk,  with  their 
an  alarming  disaffection.    A  prominent  subject  still  halo  and  vigorous  mother  in  Iceland,  consti- 
of  complaint  was  the  royal  succession.    The  ex*  tute  a  group  collateral  to  that  of  the  Germanic 
peeted  extinction  of  the  male  lino  in  the  reign-  or  more  southern  tongues ;  botli  groups  issuing 
uig  flunilv  afforded  a  prospect  of  rendering  the  from  one  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  trunk. 
duchies  independent  of  the  Danish  crown,  and  Both  Northmen  and  Germans  are  traceable  to 
the  project  of  annexing  Schleswig  to  the  Ger-  the  regions  about  the  Eiixine,  to  Thrace,  and 
man  confederation  was  openly  advocated  in  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Oxns  river, 
provincial  assembly.    In  this  state  of  affairs  where  they  had  been  connected  with  other 
the  king  issued  letters  patent,  proclaiming  that  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  whose  most  de- 
with  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Holstein  velopcd  eastern  language  was  the  Sanscrit.  Re- 
tbe  laws  of  succession  should  be  uniform  in  all  lations  with  the  Lettic  and  Latin,  with  the  De- 
parts of  his  dominions,   the  effect  of  which  ric  and  ^olian  dialects,  and  with  adventitious 
wae  to  add  greatly  to  the  popular  discontent ;  Armenian,  Finnic,  and  other  elements,  cannot 
and  when  the  present  monarch,  Frederic  VII.,  be  discussed  here.  The  Mceso-Gothic,  Norrrona, 
mounted  the  throno  in  1848,  tlie  duchies  re-  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  3  ancient  branches  of 
sorted  to  arms,  and  appealed  to  their  German  tlie  Scandinavo-Gerinan  stem.    The  branches 
Iwethren  for  assistance.    They  were  aided  by  of  the  Norrama  are,  in  the  order  of  their  affinity 
Pkuaua,  who,  being  pressed  by  the  revolutionary  to  it,  the  following :  that  on  the  Faroe  (sheep) 
movements  of  Germany,  sent  a  large  force  into  isles,  that  of  the  Dalarne  or  dales  of  the  Swod- 
Bohleswig,  drove  out  the  Danes,  who  had  found  ish  highlands,  the  Svensk,  the  Dansk,  and  the 
litUe  dimculty  in  putting  down  tho  insurgents  Norsk,  which  last  differs  by  a  ]>eculiar  accent 
there,  and  followed  up  her  success  by  an  invasion  from  the  Danish.    This  stands  in  a  similar  rela- 
ef  Jntlaod.    Meanwhile  England  and  Russia  in-  tion  to  the  Icelandic  with  that  of  the  Italian  to 
teiftred ;  an  armistice  was  signed,  Aug.  26,  on  Latin;  having  become  weaker,  simpler,  more  vo- 
tenns  highly  displeasing  to  tho  duchies ;  and  al-  col,  and  shorn  of  most  of  the  original  grammat- 
fliodgh  Prussia  undertook  a  second  campaign  in  ical  forms.    It  is  also  most  affected  by  German 
flie  ^>ring  and  summer  of  1849,  Schleswig  and  influence. — Beside  the  literary  language  in  Den- 
Hdbtein  tiienceforth  relied  mainly  on  their  own  mark  proper,  there  are  two  groupsof  popular  dia- 
reeonroes.    They  placed  their  anny  under  Gen.  lects,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  idioms 
iniUaen,  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  and  main-  of  northern  Seelaud,  of  southern  Seeland,  of 
tabled  a  roirited  resistance,  until  signally  de-  Fyen  (FQnen),  of  Falster,  and  of  Langcland,  to- 
letted  at  idstedt,  July  23,  1850.    Prussia  had  gether  with  the  very  peculiiu-  idiom  of  Bom- 
now  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  holm ;  while  the  second  group  comprehends  the 
with  Austria  gave  her  influence  on  tho  side  of  North  Jutic  or  Normano-Jutic  in  the  X.  and  W. 
Dttunark.    The  mediating  powers  prepared  to  region  of  the  peninsula,  and  tho  South  Jutic  or 
ooeupy  the  strongholds  of  tlio  country;   tho  Dano-Jutic  in  Schleswig  on  the  coast  of  the  Little 
dnchies  were  forc^  to  submit,  and  the  question  Belt.  Tho  diidect  of  Mors,  near  the  N.  coast  of 
of  inooeesioii  was  referred  to  a  convention  of  Jutland,  is  very  peculiar,  and  that  of  Schonen  has 
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become  Svio-Gothio  since  the  commencement  of  wegians  ako  speak  Dftniah. — In  time  the  \ 
the  17th  centnry.    Owing  to  the  extraordinary  16  runes  (jBtintr),  brought  from  Thraoe, 
richness  of  the  Icelandic  in  roots,  the  Danish  supplanted  by  the  German  angular  alphabet^ 
abounds  in  compact  and  intuitive  words  for  all  which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  the  Komia 
naturd  objects,  especially  in  nautical  and  eco-  characters.    At  present,  the  Danish  letters,  ae- 
nomical,  also  in  concise  ascetic  and  law  terms,  cording  to  Erasmus  Rask  and  other  anthoritiM, 
This  great  store  is  increased  by  the  modifying  are  27  in  number,  as  follows :  a,  t,  o,  «  (all 
influence  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  by  the  pronounced  as  in  German  and  Italian),  e  (both 
Germanicfacility  of  combining  simple  words  into  6  and  d  French),  y  (u  French,  a  German);  ft,  c, 
clearly  intelligible  compounds.    The  Danish  is,  /^  k^  l^  tn^  n^  py  t^  v  (all  as  in  Englisb),  d  {ati 
however,  more  mild  than  the  German,  having  kinds:  final  after  a  yowel,  like  tLe  Eng^iiflh  ik 
fewer  aspirated  and  hissing  sounds.    Germanic  in  birth ;  between  vowels  very  soft ;  fiiul  aftor 
elements  were  introduced  mto  it  in  two  ways,  a  consonant,  as  in  English ;  after  i!,  a,  r,  al- 
to wit :  Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  Danish  invasions  most   silent,  rendering  those    liquids  neir^ 
of  and  rule  (Canute  the  Great,  101 6-^85,  Uardi-  double,  as  in  vold^  full,  voU),  g  (always  baid,  ai 
Canute,  1035-'4:2)  in  England,  whence  mission-  in  go,  give),  h  (always  aspirated),  j  (like  ths 
aries  were  also  sent  to  convert  the  Danes ;  Ger-  English  y  in  yes,  aye),  r  (always  rongbX  <  (al- 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  warlike  expeditions  of  ways  hard  as  in  son),  x  (always  k$) ;  the  pecs- 
tlio  Waldemars  (1st,  1157-82 ;  2d,  1202-^41 ;  8d,  liar  4  vowels :  &  or  aa  (like  English  a  in  wirm, 
1840-^75,  &c.)  and  of  other  Danish  kings,  of  the  or  oa  in  broad),  m  (like  ai  in  stul,  German  i\ 
wars  and  commerce  with  the  Ilansa,  of  the  rule  ^  (French  eti  in  peti%  o  (French  eu  in  cevn^  •■ 
of  German  dynasties  (Eric  YII.  of  Pomerania,  in  eosur).    Diphthongs:  aj,  f;,o;,  t»,  d;;  ov, «, 
Christopher  of  Bavaria,  Ohristian  I.  of  Olden-  iv^  oo,  <9o,  M  (the  j  like  our  y,  and  botfi  j  md 
burg,  1448,  and  his  successors),  also  in  conse-  v  softer  than  before  vowels,  asja,  eo,  kc);  in- 
quence  of  the  journeys  of  Scandinavians  during  properly  so  called,  since  they  rather  form  !»• 
the  13  th  century  and  afterward,  and  their  studies  pure  syllables.    The  combinations  £;,  (^  tons- 
in  German  universities.    Luther's  reformation,  what  resemble  the  French  mouilU  soundi)  the 
however,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  j  (our  y)  being  very  mild  and  liqnid.    TIm 
Danish  language;  although  it  was,  independently  Danes  have  not  the  sounds  of  oar^  in  Jar,  el  la 
of  this  event,  rapidly  rising  in  vitality  and  im-  chat,  sh  in  shell,  th  in  thi<^. — ^The  accent  of 
portance,  probably  from  tlie  same  predisposing  genuine  Danish  words  is  mostly  on  the  ndiol 
circumstances  which  gave  birtli  to  the  generiu  vowel ;  but  in  many  foreign  words  it  aifects  the 
reawakening  of  the  European  mind.    This  is  last  syllable,  as  in  French.    The  gramnulk 
evident  from  Pederson  Jertegn's  Pastille  of  forms  are  less  explicit  than  in  the  Icdandia 
1518,  and  his  version  of  the  Xcw  Testament  in  The  definite  article  of  a^ectives  is  dit,  neuter 
1529,  both  of  which  exhibit  an  energy,  fulness,  or  objective,  ddit,  common  or  person^  di,  pis* 
and  flexibility  of  speech,   that  cannot  be  as-  tdI;  musi  dUikdnne  land,  the  ^neconoitrj;4h 
cribed  to  the  religious  metamorphosis  of  the  fl^atTi^d/S'f^?!^  the  old  chair;  plural,  ^^^oiiiliAfk 
century.    Obstacles  to  the  free  expansion  of  the  It  is  suffixed  to  substantives,  after  dropfHBg  the 
national  language  were  found  in  the  use  of  the  d ;  thus :  Land-€t^  Stol-en^  the  conntiy,  At 
German  as  the  court  language  on  the  one  hand,  chair;   but  it  is  9M  or  ene  in  the  plnnu,  M 
and  in  that  of  the  Latin  as  tlie  literary  language  Lande^ne.    The  indefinite  article,  derived  tarn 
on  the  other.    Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  eet^een^  a,  one, SAet^n^en;  €.g.: et Xaiuf, aeon* 
century  tlie  Danish,  however,  began  to  flourish  try,  en  Stol,  a  chair ;  Landt^  ooantrie^  wilk- 
again,  thanks  to  the  fashion  of  writing  hymns  out  the  article.    The  dedenuon  of  snbsttBtivH 
in  it.    The  inroads  of  French  taste  soon  blasted  is  confined  to  the  suffix  i  or  ee  for  the  geoitiit 
this  tender  vegetation,  and  overwhelmed  the  Ian-  of  both  numbers.    The  plural  is  indicated  is  4 
guage  with  Gallicisms  in  words  and  phrases.  In  ways,  viz. :  by  change  of  tibe  radical  vowel (ai 
Qie2dhalf  of  tlie  18th  century,  German  culture,  in  English  mcmse,  mtceX  as  &[fTog^  langn^ 
becoming  predominant,  overcame  that  evil,  aid-  Spreg,  languages;  or  by  nnffiTing  o,  do  Lani  f ; 
ed  by  the  reformatory  efforts  of  native  poets,  or  by  tfr,  as  Sig^  thing,  Sag-er^  thina ;  or  b| 
such  as  John  Ewald  and  otiicrs.    The  independ-  both  metaphony  and  the  suffix  er,  as  Bog,  book, 
ent  development  of  the  Danish  into  a  literary  BOg-er,  books.     Ac^ectives  beocone  neater  kff 
language,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  suffix  t;  thus:  stor,  Latin  magfnutoidmtg' 
is  due  to  the  revival  of  ancient  Norsk  studies,  as  na;  storL  magnum;  plural  ttore.    Hie  oom- 
well  as  to  it^  masterly  management  by  Bag-  porative  aegree  is  formed  by  adding  fv  or  #»; 
gosen,  Oelilcnsclilriger,  Grundtvig,  &c,;  so  that  the  superlative  by  $te  or  eiU;  e,  g.:  eikn4-4n 
it  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  /Vt/en^imm^r,  a  more  leanied  woman;  d^  Art- 
mildest  and  richest  languages  of  Europe.    It  is  desU  Fane,  the  whitest  color.    Some  of  the 
spoken  not  only  in  Denmark,  but  also  exclusively  irregulars  are:    ung-t,  yngre,  yn^t^   Tomigi 
in  the  islands  and  in  Jutland,  and  in  a  part  of  younger,  youngest;  Udet,  mindre,  minatt^lSllr 
Sclileswig.     It  is  used  in  the  churches  among  tie,  lesser,  least;  meget,  mere^  meat^  noA, 
the   Esquimaux  in  Greenland;   as  a  business  more,  most;  mange,  flere, JUt$t^  xdkij,  mon^ 
language  on  the  isles  of  St  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  most ;  god-t,  hedre,  hed*t,  good,  &e, ;  mid4,  or 
and  San  Juan,  and  in  the  former  Danish  factories  tlem-t,  WBrre,  vant,  evil  or  bad,  wone^ 
in  Guinea.    Well  educated  Icelanders  and  Nor-  gammelrt,  aldre,  cslditj  oldy  4bx; 
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narmeit^  near,  nearer,  next ;  nd,  ydre^  ydent,  distinguished  in  writing.  The  passive  voice 
out,  ntter,  ntmost,  &c.  The  nnmerals  ore :  eet,  admits  of  no  distinotion  of  numbers  or  persons, 
0011,  l;to^2;trA,Z \firey  ^\fin^  5 ;  tex^ 6;  «yc,  but  merely  of  tenses  and  modes.  It  is,  how- 
7 ;  aaUt^  8 ;  ni,  9 ;  t»,  10 ;  lllete^  toh,  tretten,  ever,  distinguished  from  the  Germanic  dialects 
fjorteiiy  &C. ;  tyte^  20 ;  tredive^  80 ;  /yrretyve^  bj  having  a  simple  form  in  the  present  and 
40 ;  but  the  following  4  decades  are  peculiar:  past,  by  means  of  the  suffix  «  or  es;  thus:  Jeg 
kahtris  or  halvtr^ndstyve  (half  60  and  20)  for  eUkes,  I  am  loved ;  jeg  eUtkedes^  I  was  loved 
60;  tres  or  trenndetyve  (8  times  20),  60;  halv-  (from  jegeUiker^  I  love;  jeg  elsked^y  I  loved  or 
Jjert  or  halv/jerHndstyve  (half  80  and  20,  only  have  loved).  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  de- 
equal  to  60),  used  for  70 ;  Jira  or  Jirsinstyve  noted  by  at,  to  ;  thus :  at  elsJc^^  to  love ;  the 
(4  times  20),  80 ;  haUfims  or  halv/enuindstyve  participle  present  by  nde  final.  There  are  aJso 
(also  nnaocountable  literally),  90 ;  hundrede,  deponent  verbs,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latin. 
100;  ttuende,  1,000.  TreB^Jlrs,  esAfhns  being  The  auxiliary  or  periphrastic  verbs  are:  skal, 
taken  for  60,  80,  100,  supposing  them  to  be  plural  skuU^y  shall;  shulde,  should,  &c. ;  «t2, 
doubled,  the  hahtrea,  hahfjen,  and  halvf^ma  plural  ville,  will ;  vild^y  participle  villet^  would ; 
are  taken  for  60,  70,  and  90,  as  the  decades  half-  har  (from  kaver)^  have ;  passive  haves,  bo  pos- 
way  toward  60, 80, 100.  The  ordinals  are :  d^t,  sessed  by ;  «r,  am ;  car,  was  ;  vcbt,  be ;  faar, 
den  fenU,  the  first ;  dtt  andet,  den  anden,  the  get ;  inaa,  may,  must ;  hm,  can,  may ;  tur,  dare, 
other,  or  2d ;  the  rest  are  formed  by  suffixing  need ;  lader,  let^  cause  to,  &c.  Bliter,  remain, 
da  ixte.  Time  (French  yb^)  is  Gang,  as  anden  forms  the  passive  sense ;  e.  g. :  hlicer  Jfundet,  is 
0<»fhg^  the  2d  time,  &c.  The  persomd  pronouns  found.  Jlar  and  faar  with  an  infinitive  tdso 
are  'jeg,  I ;  fnig,  me ;  du,  thou ;  di^,  thee ;  han,  express  duty :  Jeg  har  at  sige  Bern,  I  have  to  say 
he ;  nun,  she ;  haru,  his ;  hendes,  (of)  her ;  ham,  (to)  yon.  The  Danish  has  more  varieties  of 
him;  hende,  her;  vi,  we;  wres,  ours;  os,  us;  /,  circumlocution  than  the  English,  and  its  aux- 
jrou ;  ^den  (jer),  yours ;  eder  (Jer),  you ;  sig,  iliaries  are  less  defective.  The  syntax  resem- 
hunsel^  herself  themselves.  The  demonstra-  bles  that  of  the  English.  The  definite  ar- 
tiTes  de,  deres,  dem,  are  used  for  they,  their,  tide  may  be  omitted ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
them.  Selv,  self^  selves ;  but  han  self,  himself,  used  where  the  English  omits  it ;  thus :  No- 
means  also  master  of  the  house,  hun  aeU,  her-  tur-en,  nature;  Liv-et,  life,  &c.  The  noun  which 
self,  the  honse-lady,  &a    The  possessives  are :  governs  a  genitive  is  usually  without  the  arti- 


it,  mitk,  plural  mine,  my,  mine  ;  dit,  din,  dine,    cle ;  e.  g. :  Verdens  Alder,  the  age  of  the  world ; 
thy,  thine;  «i7,«/n,«/n^,  its,  his,  her,  their;  i7<^r<,    et  Legemea  (body)  Tyngde,  the  gravity  of  a 


',  vare,  our,  ours ;  j^,  ^er«,  your,  yours.    The  body  ;  Mange  Vandes  IjydL  (many  waters  loud), 

demonstratives  are :  det,  den,  genit.  dets,  dens  ;  the  sound  of  many  waters.    The  preposition  af 

plural  de,  dem,  genit  deres  (also  used  in  conver-  is  omitted  with  quantities,  as  en  Mctngde  Men- 

aation  with  one  or  more  persons,  like  the  Ger-  nesker,  a  crowd  of  people ;  unless  the  thing  mea- 


8ie,  Ihnen,  Ihr,  you,  your) ;  d^te,  denne,  sured  be  definite,  as  en  Ska^e  afden  ny  Htede, 
diue,  this,  these;  hint,  kin,  hinne,  that^  those;  a  busliel  of  the  new  wheat.  Adjectives  follow 
mtadant,  saadan,  saadanne,  and  sligt,  slig,  slige,  only  surnames,  as  Knud  den  Stare,  Canute  the 
such.  The  relatives  are:  der,  who ;  som,  who.  Great  De,  when  used  instead  of  thou,  takes  the 
whom,  that;  and  also  interrogatives :  htem,  fAu^Xar  oiiheyeT\i,dA  Oaar Depaa  Kamediet 
who ;  hvad^  what ;  htilket,  &c.,  which ;  htor-  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ?  The  active  partici- 
dant,  Ac.,  how.  Indefinite  pronouns :  der,  it,  pie  in  ende  final  is  never  used  as  a  gerund,  but 
there,  also  with  passive  verbs ;  man  (also  Grer-  mostly  as  an  adjective,  and  the  English  parti- 
man,  the  French  on),  one,  some  one  ;  noget,  ciple  in  ing  must  often  be  rendered  by  the  in- 
mogen,  plural  nogle,  some,  any ;  somme,  some  finitive ;  thus :  det  er  ncfppe  tord  at  se,  it  is 
people ;  intet,  ingen,  nobody ;  alt,  al,  plural  aUe,  scarcely  worth  (to  see)  seeing.  Prepositions 
aO;  hvert,  ethvert,  every ;  hinanden,  each  other;  sometimes  must  be  translated  by  otlier  words ; 
kcerandre,  one  another.  The  theme  of  the  verb  thus :  i,'m;i  Oaar  Jftes  (in  ycstcr  eve's),  last 
li  the imperotive;  the coiyugation  comprehends  evening;  i  Alorges,  i\m  morning;  i  ^ar,  this 
S  orders  subdivided  into  8  classes  each,  accord-  year ;  i  Aforgen,  to-morrow,  &c.  Paa,  on,  upon : 
log  to  the  form  of  the  past  tense.  j>a«  SOndag,  next  Sunday.  Ad,  to,  up,  of:  ad 
L-4ixru  Obdks  (prownt  and  nast  imlicativc,  and  par-  Aare,  next  year.  Om,  for,  about :  5  Rigsbanh- 
•  ticiplc  past).  dalcr  om  Jilaaneden^  $5  a  month,  &c.  We  sub- 
.-A      .  J 1*  -S^^*;*  complain,  kUifffde  kUigti.  joi^  ^  specimen  of  Danish  construction : 

lit  O0I0J.K  8.  Brander^  burn,  hratuiU,  brtvndU  ''  *- 

{t.  F»ig»r,mo^,fia,de,/uigt.  EnKebmand    in6dtog    cnFom-shillinga-Mynt 

XL— Complex  Ordrb.  ^     merchant    rocelvcd  (took)  a    flvo     Bhllllng      coin 

( 1.  Jl«f«r,  bet  pray,  6rt^,  6«</^<  or  Wrfi.  der  ikke  syntes  ham  at  vrore  v^^d,  og 

•  ii*  f^^'*''?*^i^1»-?^'-'S'?*''  (mint)  that     not     seemed    him     to       bo       good,    and 

« 8.  ^rf*r,  load,  tod,  torf^t  spurgde  dc^rfor  en       Sigferer,      som  gik  forbi 

Sipner,  cscapo,  slip,  9lap  (plur.  auppe\  ttup-         ggked     therefor  a  lawyer  (sake-farer),  who  went     by 


U-eoid 


1 


i.  J^rrt^r^iJI^'^M  (plur.  rere),  retfi,  r€f>,n,  Ji?p9  l^^tik,  hvad  hun       meente       om    den. 

^Z.B^d€r,\n\\\A,b%d{^ViT.hudt),bmUUbudtn.  ^^&      ^o\^     ^bat       ho   thought  (meant)  about     it. 

The  peniona  are  distinguished  by  pronouns  or  ^^-^  iooke'dT(^e^w)'?tVnti^^i?Tu^^^^^^ 
otfaftr  words ;  even  the  numbers  are  often  alike  forsikrende     den  var  god,  pdttede  den  til 

QC  oonfoonded  in  common  speech,  even  when  aasaring  (for-Mcuring)  it    was  good,      put       it    to 
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sig,                        Off  forlilngt©  ical  effusions  in  preference  to  prose  writing,  and 

himflcif  (Lat  *fOMm,  in  hia  pocket),  and  dcniandoil  (for-  even  now  the  proso  Writing  of  Denmark  is  hard- 

-..        .    .     ^ 

DanL-^ 

Pence  for  eriVos  oil  Sagferer  '^"indhontet"'  '  ter.  Anders  Arreboe  (15b7-1637/may  be  ral!- 
I»unc«  for  one  of  a  lawyer  rcwlved  (into-handed)  ed  the  father  of  Danish  poctry.  Anders  Bonl- 
Haad.  ing  (1619-1697),  Thomas  Kingo  (1684-1:^3). 
advice  (Gcr.  Haih).  ^^q  author  of  a  number  of  excellent  bymn.s  &!^d 
For  a  thorough  study  of  this  admirable  language  Jorgen  SOrtcnig  (died  1722),  who  revived  tLe 
the  following  works  may  bo  consulted:  Peder  old  Scandinavian  ei)ic  in  a  true  national  spirit, 
Sy  V,  SimhrisJce  Sprog  (16G3),  tlic  Ciinbric  being  are  the  most  prominent  among  the  many  writ- 
the  basis  of  the  Danisli  orthography ;  Erasmi  ers  of  that  time  whose  names  are  preserved  in 
Pontopidani  Grammatica  Danica  (1608) ;  Otho  the  history  of  Danbh  literature.  A  more  pope- 
Sperling,  I)e  Jjanicm  Lingum  Antiqua  Gloria  lar  kind  of  poetry  was  cultivated  by  Peder  Ihw 
(1G94) ;  J.  Baden,  Roma  JJanica,  site  Harmonia  (died  1708),  Jens  Sten  Schested  (died  1C95),  acd 
LinguiE  Uanicie  cutnLatiiia{l(}09);  Iljosgaard  Povel  Inul  (died  1723).  Dramatic  versiotis  of 
made  the  system  of  10  vowels,  (1743) ;  J.  11.  biblical  history  were  a  favorite  subject  of  ll« 
Schlogel  on  tho  advantages  and  defects  of  the  Danish  poets.  Of  this  class  of  pro<1uct ions,  i>K^ 
Danish  language  (in  Danish,  1703)  ;  Erasmus  Salomons  Hylding^  by  Justeson  Ranch  (15S5;, 
Ilask's  grammar  for  Englishmen  (1830  and  Samsorts  Fang9€l{\^ZZ)^Karrig  yidding{\^\ 
1846).  Dictionaries:  H.  van  Alpliclen,  ** Royal  and  Susanna,  by  Peder  Ilegelund  (167b),  weit 
Dictionary'"  (in  Danish,  17C4-'72),  and  Diction-  the  most  successful.  As  a  humorous  poet.  TOce 
naire  Franca  is -iJanois  et  Da nois- Franca  is  Reenbcrg  (165 G-1 742)  distinguished  himself  by 
(1772-0,  3  vols.);  Danak  Ordbog  (banish  his  ready  wit  and  sound  moral  sentiment.  B^ 
Wordb(K>k),  under  tho  direction  of  tho  society  searches  into  the  earlier  times  of  ^andiDiTiu 
of  seiencos,  by  Mr>ller,  Viborg,  Thorlachus,  history  were  prosecuted  with  great  eageraa? 
Mttller,  &c.  (1793-1825,  5  vols.);  Bjorn  Haider-  by  Danish  scholars,  and  some  of  their  historical 
son,  lexicon,  Icelandic,  Latin,  and  Danish,  ed-  writings  are  of  great  value  even  now.  tboo^ 
ited  by  R.  K.  Kask  (1814) ;  Danish-English,  by  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  cbroci- 
Ferral  (1845-'o4);  Dansk  ancient  glossary,  by  clos  than  of  modern  philosophical  hiMorio^- 
Molboch  (iSo:});  history  of  tho  language,  by  phy.  Arild  Hvitfcld's  Lanmarhs  Riga  Kn- 
Peterson  (al?o  Swedish),  Molbecli. — During  tlio  nike  (1596-1604),  Lyschander's  Dansle  Kohgan 
middle  ages  there  appears  to  have  been  no  Dan-  Sldgtehog  (1622),  and  Arent  Berndtsen's  Xiae- 
ish  literature,  and  from  the  general  Scandinavian  marls  og  Xorgcs /rug (bare  Herlightd  (1^6). de- 
literaturo,  of  which  the  ancient  popular  and  ho-  serve  to  be  mentioned.  Northern  arcbsdogv 
roic  songs,  or  Vjiimpovisor  (collected  for  tlio  first  was  cultivated  by  Gudmund  Andre«v  Ronolf 
time  by  A.  S.  Vodol,  1591 ;  latest  edition  by  Ras  and  Arnin  Johnson,  Thomas  Bartholin,  P«def 
mussen  and  Xyerup,  1821),  are  the  most  note-  Rosen,  Broder  Bickerod,  and  Peder  Syv.  SdE, 
worthy  remains.  Tho  codes  of  the  ancient  Dan-  tho  poetical  and  historical  writings  of  thai  pe- 
ish  kings,  dating  back  to  the  12th  century,  the  riod  of  Danish  literature  were  not  enfScie&iIt 
''Book  of  Medicine,"  by  llcnrik  Ilarpostreng,  conspicuous  to  attract  tlic  attention  of  other  da- 
BUpposod  to  have  been  written  in  the  13th  con-  tions.  During  the  17th  century  Denmark*s fuse 
tury  (latest  edition  by  Molboch,  1826) ;  a  *'Chro-  in  the  republic  of  letters  wasprincipally  €«tib- 
niclo  in  Rhyme,''  written  in  tho  latter  i)art  of  lishod  by  such  scholars  as  Tycho  Brabe,  th« 
tho  15th  century  (ed.  by  Molboch,  1825);  and  great  astronomer  (1546-1 601)^  Kaspar  Bartlto- 
Poder  hollo's  colloot  ion  of  proverbs,  probably  lin  (1585-1630),  Tliomas  Bartholin  (1616-1  $SOJL 
dating  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  time,  Christaa 
(od.  by  Nyorup,  1828),  are  the  only  extant  relics  Ix>ngomontanus  (died  1047),  Olo  Kr>mer  (1W4 
of  tho  Danish  literature  of  tho  middle  ages.  The  -1710),  Ilolgcr  Rosenkranz  (died  1642),  to. 
separation  uf  Denmark  from  the  united  Scan-  The  classical  period  of  Danish  litomtcre  v* 
dinavian  empire  (1523),  and  tlio  refurmati(m  inaugurated  by  Ilolbcrg  (1684-1754),  who.  » 
(1527-1537),  wrought  as  great  a  change  in  tho  a  dramatic  poet,  a  historian,  a  writer  uf  fictioii. 
literary  as  in  the  political  development  of  the  and  a  popular  philosopher,  hc1d«a  promiDcnt 
kingdom.  Tho  roforniation  introduced  into  place  in  the  literary  liistory  of  the  last  oennny. 
Denmark  not  uiily  German  intellectual  culture,  A  strong,  bracing  realism  pervades  hia  produc- 
but  at  the  same  time  tho  classical  study  as  tions.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  trandcted 
oi>posod  to  tho  dry  scholasticism  of  tho  middle  into  German,  and  the  near  affinity  between 
j^es.  From  that  time  the  literature  of  Don-  tho  literature  of  the  two  countries  having  t*" 
mark  began  to  emulate  that  of  the  other  Euro-  come  evident,  a  close  reciprocity  enaoed.  Jo- 
pean  nations.  Christian  Pedei-son's  lir.>t  trans-  hannes  Ewald  (1743-1781),  a  lyrical  poetnid 
lations  into  Danish  of  tho  New  Testament  and  dramatist  of  great  merit,  holds  a  relation  to 
tho  Psalms  (1529),  raised  tho  Danish  to  a  na-  Ilolberg  similar  to  that  of  Schiller  toGoctiif: 
tional  language.  Its  nmsical  softness  as  well  as  both  their  munes  stand  as  representaiivei  tf 
its  clearness  and  perspicuity  in  the  expression  what  has  been  termed  the  flolden  en  of  DriU 
of  abstract  ideas  favored  its  application  to  i)oet-  literature.    Next  to  them  tbe  lollowiQgaMhott 
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ef  fhatperiod  have  Justly  obtained  an  extensive  published  novels,  some  of  which  rise  above  the 
popidanly :  Job.  Hemnann  Wessel  (died  1786),  average  of  modem  works  of  fiction.  Great  ao- 
Jdhaon  v.  Wibe  (died  1782),  Frederik  Wilh.  tivity  prevails  in  Denmark  in  the  writing  of 
^wet  (died  1798),  Job.  Olemend  Tode  (died  history,  national  archaeology,  and  philology.  In 
1806),£iievold  Falsen  (died  1808),  and  Christian  metaphysics  and  SBsthetics  the  modern  Danish 
Oilmen  (died  1822),  by  their  comedies,  none  of  authors  have,  with  few  exceptions,  followed  the 
whom,  however,  rank  with  Peder  Andreas  track  of  the  Germans.  F.  0.  Sibbern  is  per- 
Httberg  (1768-1841) ;  Ole  Jobann  SamsOe  and  haps  the  most  independent  thinker.  In  natu- 
Levin  christian  Sander,  by  their  excellent  ral  philosophy.  Oersted  has  acquired  a  world- 
tragedies;  Thomas  Tbaarnp,  by  bis  vaudevilles;  wide  reputation.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
the  brothers  Friman  and  Job.  v.  Brunn  (died  Aanden  i  Naturerk,  has  been  translated  into  all 
181<0}  by  their  lyrical  poems;  Jens  Zetlitz  and  European  languages.  J.  F.  Sohouw  ranks  highly 
the  brothers  Trqjel,  by  humorous  songs;  Chris-  among  modern  physicists  and  geographers. 
tlan  Pram  by  his  romantic  epic  Stdrhodder  Esohricht,  Paulsen,'  Sars,  Steenstrup,  are  au- 

$1786);  Wilb.  Helf  and  Ohristian  Falster  (died  thors  of  valuable  works  on  zoology;  Schuma- 

992),  by  their  satirical  poems;  Hans  Adolf  cher,  Homomann,  Dreier,  M.  Yahl,  and  Lieb- 

BroTBon  by  his  hymns ;  Jobann  Nordahl,  by  his  mann,  have  written  meritorious  works  on  bot- 

petriotio  songs ;  and  Jens  Baggesen,  the  favorite  any ;  Forchhammer  and  Paggaard,  on  geognosy ; 

■engrtftf  of  the  nation,  by  his  lyrics  and  his  Johann  Madtvig  and  G.  F.  Boissen  rank  high 

eonuo  epics.    A  new  impidse  was  given  to  the  among  modern  philologists ;  Peder  OM  Brdnd- 

national  literature  by  Adam  Oehlenschluger  sted  (died  1842),  Johann  Lud wig,  Ussing,  and  F. 

(17^)^1860),  who  holds  an  equally  conspicuous  Chr.  Petersen,  among  archa)ologists.    To  Rask, 

iiliioe  in  ^e  literature  of  his  own  country  and  Westergaard,  and  FausbOll,  linguists  are  indebt- 

m  that  of  Germany.    Imbu^  with  the  spirit  ed  for  valuable  researches.    Among  those  scho- 

of  the  romantic  school,  ho  sought  in  the  primi-  lars  who  have  devoted  themselves  particularlv  to 

tt?e  history  of  his  country  for  those  popular  the  study  of  Danish  literature  and  literary  his- 

traditions  and  reminiscences  by  which  the  in-  tory,  Nverup,  Petersen,  Rask,  P.  £.  MQller,  and 

dln^alit^  of  national  literature  is  defined  and  Molbech  are  the  most  prominent.    Of  the  re- 

inteaBified.    As  an  epic  poet,  Oehlenschlager  mains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  and  Dani^ 

hMB  a  position  among  the  greatest  of  modern  literature,  numerous  critical  editions  have  been 

tlmea.   Vezt  to  him  stand  Bernhard  Severin  published  by  Halfdan  Einersen,  Johann  Erich- 

SBffemann(bom  1789),  the  author  of  the  epics,  sen,  Olaf  Olavius,  Hans  Finsen,  Finn  Johnson, 

^Mdemar  de  Store^  Dronning  MargreU^  and  Bjorn  Haldersen,  Steph.  Bjornsen,  John  Olav- 

SMger  Dantike^  and  Fr.  Paludan-Maller,  whose  sen,  Skule  Thorlacius,  G.  J.  Thorkelin.    The 

Aiim  Homo  (k  composition  which  may  with  number  of  Danish  historians  within  the  2  last 

equal  Jostioe  oe  classed  among  epic,  didactic,  centuries  has  been  very  great.    Erik  Pontop- 

Or  iBtiric  poetry)  is  perhaps  the  most  remark-  pidan  (died  1764)  stands  at  the  head  of  those 

iible  production  of  modem  Danish  literature,  of  the  18th  century,  while  Grundtvig  has  at- 

AxDong   living   lyrical   poets,  Chr.   Winther,  tained  to  the  highest  reputation  among  those 

Hendrik  Hertz,  Ohr.  Hendersen,  Chr.  K.  F.  of  the  present  day. — See  'Syerup'sAlmindelig 

Ifolbech,  and  Riosenboflf,  are  the  most  eminent.  Mbenhibsldsning  i  Danmark  og  Karge  (1816) ; 

Ae  a  composer  of  hymns,  F.  8.  Grundtvig  is  Molbech's  Ihrelasninger  over  den  nyere  Danske 

muivaUed.    The  most  fertile  field  of  modem  Foeaie  (18dl-'d2);  Thortsen,  ^m^.  Udsigtoter 

Deniah  literature  is  found  in  the  drama  and  the  den  Danske  Litteraiur  (1839) ;  Tb.  H.  Erslew, 

norel.    Johann  Ludwig  Heiberg  (bom  1791),  a  Almindeligt  For/atter-Lexiean  for  Danmark 

•on  of  Peder  Andreas  Heiberg,  a  philosophical  (1843-^58,  8  vols. ;  suppl.  voL,  1866-^58). 

and  archfldological  writer  of  great  merit,  is  also  DENNER,  Balthasab,  a  German  portrait 

the  first  among  the  living  Danish  dramatists;  but  painter,  bom  in  Altona  or  Hamburg  in  1686, 

be  oo^nes  himself  to  comedy  and  vaudeville,  died  in  the  latter  place,  April  14,  1747,  or  ac- 

*    Tlie  tragedies  of  Oehlenschluger  have  not  yet  cording  to  another  account  at  Rostock,  in  1749. 

been  equalled  by  more  modern  poets.    Most  of  He  was  employed  by  Frederic  II.  and  many 

tbe  lyrical  poets  mentioned  before  are  also  an-  other  German  princes,  and  was  also  invited  by 

tiKHTB  of  serious  dramas  or  comedies,  and  some  George  I.  to  England,  where,  however,  he  met 

of  them,  as  Hendrik  Hertz  and  Ingemann,  have  with  little  encouragement   His  chief^  if  not  his 

ebtained  a  well  deserved  reputation  beyond  the  i^hole  merit,  consists  in  the  mechanical  finish 

Bmite  of  their  own  country.    P.  Chievitz,  Tb.  of  bis  pictures,  some  of  which,  it  is  said^  require 

Oferakon,  0.  Hostrup,   F.  H.  Guldberg  (died  to  be  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass  m  order 

1852),  and  Erik  Bugh,  deserve  to  be  noted  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  artist.    There  is 

ttDong  modem  Danish  dramatists.    Tbe  num-  a  head  of  an  old  woman  by  him  in  the  gallery 

ber  of  popolar  novelists  is  large.  The  first  Y)lace  of  Vienna,  in  which  even  the  down  on  the 

among  them  seems  to  be  conceded  to  Hans  cheeksand^eporesof  the  skin  are  represented 

Obristian  Andersen,  though  the  novels  publish-  with  scrupulous  exactness.    This  picture  was 

9J  Aomiymoiuly  by  Heiberg  are  scarcely  inferior  purchased  by  the  emperor  Charles  YI.  for 

M  bia.    Sten  Stensen  Blieher,  Ingemanif,  Kier-  4,700  imperial  florins,  and  the  artist  was  com- 

kigMrd,  H.  P.  Hoist,  F.  0.  Sibbern,  Torkel  missionea  to  furnish  a  companion  piece  of  an 

JfJfSoe^  A.  LohedaoiB^  and  several  others  have  old  man,  which  is  not  less  carefhlly  finished. 
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DENNIE,  Joseph,  an  American  anthor  and  son,  Robert  Walsb,  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
jonrnalist,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  80,  1768,  and  other  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  main- 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.  7, 1812.  After  tained  for  many  years  a  considerable  repnti- 
a  brief  experience  of  mercantile  life,  he  entered  tion.  In  1808  Dennie  was  indicted  for  m  libel 
Harvard  college,  where,  notwithstanding  his  against  the  federal  government,  published  in  hu 
vivacious  temperament  on  several  occasions  journal,  but  was  acquitted.  He  oontinned  to  be 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  authorities,  connected  with  the  ^^  Portfolio^'  until  hb  death, 
he  was  graduated  in  1790.  In  the  same  year  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  social  qnatitics 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Charles-  as  well  as  for  his  literary  abilities, 
town,  N.  H.,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  DENNIS,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
the  bar,  at  which,  however,  his  practice  was  Barnstable  coc,  Mass.,  on  the  peninsola  of  Ctpe 
very  inconsiderable.  During  several  months  in  Cod.  The  township  extends  entirely  across  the 
1798  ho  read  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  peninsula,  here  8  m.  wide,  and  Is  separated  from 
service  on  Sundays  to  some  members  of  that  larmonlh  by  Bass  river.  It  contains  6  chorebei. 
denomination  in  Claremont,  and  showed  such  a  bank,  and  some  ship  yards.  Mostoftbeinliabi- 
excellent  powers  of  elocution  that  he  was  soli-  tants  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  tiaheiiea 
cited  to  enter  holy  orders,  with  the  promise  of  About  250  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  harden  of 
a  settlement  in  Portsmouth.  In  1795,  having  85,000  tons,  are  employed  in  the  coast  trMk; 
previously  acquired  some  reputation  by  literary  10  or  12  ships  are  engaged  in  the  freighting  biui- 
contributions  to  various  newspapers,  under  the  ness,  and  in  1853  there  were  48  vessels  (agfrs- 
title  of  the  ^'  Farrago,^'  which  liad  been  very  gate  tonnage  8,160)  in  the  mackerel  fishericf. 
generally  copied,  he  became  connected  with  a  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Dennis  villi^ 
small  weekly  journal  published  in  Boston,  called  in  Uie  northwestern  part  of  the  township.  P(^ 
the  ''  Tablet.^'  This  publication  survived  its  in  1855,  8,497.  Value  of  property  in  1854  csti- 
establishmcnt  but  8  months,  and  in  the  sum-  mated  at  over  $1,000,000. 
mor  of  1795  Dennie  removed  to  Walpolo,  N.  DENNIS,  John,  an  English  critic,  bora  in 
H.,  and  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  on  London  in  1657,  died  Jan.  6, 1788.  He  was  the 
the  ^Farmcr^s  Weekly  Museum,"  a  newspaper  son  of  a  tradesman,  but  reo^ved  a  liberal  edoci- 
whioh  enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity  toward  tion,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  CamlHidiK 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Ills  most  notable  in  1688.  Afterward  he  travelled  on  the  conti- 
contributions  to  this  were  a  series  of  essays,  en-  nent,  and  returned  with  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
titled  the  "  Lay  Preacher,'*  in  which,  to  use  his  forms  of  government  existing  there.  HebeciBe 
own  language,  ho  sought  to  ^^  unite  the  famil-  a  whig  in  politics,  and  mingled  much  in  the 
iority  of  Franklin  with  the  simplicity  of  Sterne."  society  of  the  politicians  of  &at  school,  and  of 
The  articles  were  discursive  and  lively,  were  tho  literary  men  of  London.  Among  his  friendi 
widely  copied  by  the  newspai>ers  of  the  Union,  were  Dryden,  Halifax, Wycherley,  and  Congreve. 
and  procured  for  their  author  an  established  po-  By  his  expensive  habits  he  soon  disripiM  a 
sition  among  the  few  literarv  men  whom  the  small  fortune  which  had  been  left  him  by  m 
country  then  possessed.  Shortly  afterward  Den-  uncle,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborongk,  hearing  of 
nie  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  ^^  Museum,"  his  difficulties,  obtained  for  him  an  appointiiMiit 
and  by  collecting  around  him  a  number  of  able  in  the  customs  worth  £120  a  year;  but  he  WM 
contributors  so  increased  its  reputation  and  cir-  compelled,  after  a  while,  to  sell  this  to  §aixij 
culation,  that  in  tho  latter  port  of  1797  tlie  pub-  pressing  demands,  only  reserving  from  the  aiie» 
lishcr  announced  with  some  exultation  that  the  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  amaD  pen- 
journal  was  read  by  upward  of  2,000  persons,  sion  for  himself  for  a  term  of  years.  This  tern 
and  had  its  patrons  in  Europe  and  on  the  banks  he  however  outlived,  and  was  in  conseqneMS 
of  tho  Ohio.  In  1798  tho  bankruptcy  of  the  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  becoming  blind, 
publisher  irretrievably  ruined  the  prospects  of  was  compelled  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  tode- 
the  ^^  Farmcr^s  Museum,''  and  Dennie  was  soon  pend  upon  the  charities  of  literary  friends,  maiy 
after  induced  by  his  friends  to  become  a  candi-  of  whom  he  had  grossly  calumniated.  Aa  s 
date  for  congress  from  New  Hampshire.  Ilav-  dramatist  he  hardly  deserves  mention,  thooiJi 
ing  been  defeated,  he  left  Walpole  in  1799  for  some  of  his  plays  obtmned  a  transient  popolariiy. 
Philadelphia,  to  fill  the  position  of  confidential  especially  the  ono  entitled  ^^  Liberty  Asserted,** 
secretary  to  the  department  of  state,  over  which  in  which  the  French,  with  whom  the  £d|Mi 
Timothy  Pickering  then  presided.  Ho  remained  were  then  at  war,  were  roughly  handled.  Of  his 
in  office  but  a  few  mouths,  and  in  the  latter  port  essays  the  best  are  the  ^*' Grounds  of  CriUdan,"* 
of  1800,  in  connection  with  Asbury  Dickins,  and  those  on  Addison's  '^Cato,^'  and  Pope's 
commenced  the  publication  in  Philadelphia  of  ^^  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  tliough  the  2  latter  an 
the  '^  Portfolio,^'  in  which  he  adopted  the  edi-  characterized  by  Uio  bitterness  with  vhidi  he 
toriol  cognomen  of  ^^  Oliver  Oldschool."  At  the  usually  spoke  of  his  contemporaries.  Addim 
outset  a  quarto  weekly,  it  subse<|ucntly  became  had  been  one  of  his  friends,  but  he  took  oflenes 
a  monthly  publication.  Apart  from  the  contri-  at  something  which  appealed  in  the  9d  and  id 
butions  of  the  editor,  it  was  tho  vehicle  of  fre-  numbers  of  the  ^^  Spectator,"  and  whieh  he 
quent  communications  from  John  Quincy  Ad-  posed  to  refer  to  himself,  and,  in  rerengc,  ~ 


ains,  whoso  letters  from  Silesia  were  originally    the  essay  on  ''  Cato."    Ho  was  a  man  of  A  VOT 
published  in  it  Horace  Binney,  Judge  Ilopkin-    peevish  and  snspicioas  dispositloOi  tad  wm  v 
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moflt  always  engaged  in  controversy.    He  at-  DENT,  John  H.,  a  captain  in  the  IT.  S.  navy, 

taoked  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele ;  and  Pope  in  a  native  of  Maryland,  died  in  July,  1823.    He 

retom  satirized  him  in  several  works,  especially  oommonced  his  career  as  midshipman  in  March, 

in  the  ^^  Dnnoiad."    Hehadalsoamostexagger-  1798,  nnder  the  command  of  Com.  Thomas 

ated  idea  of  his  own  importance.    While  the  ne-  Truxton,  in   the  frigate  Constellation  of  86 

gotiationa  were  in  progress  previous  to  the  peace  guns,  and  was  attached  to  that  ship  when  she 

of  Utrecht,  he  was  in  great  fear  that  the  French  captured  the  French  frigate  lusurgente,  on  Feh. 

king  would  refuse  to  nmke  peace  except  on  con-  1,  1799.    Soon  after  the  engagement  ho  was 

dition  that  the  author  of  '^Liberty  Asserted"  promoted,  and  served  in  the  same  ship  as  4th 

should  be  delivered  over  to  him.  One  day,  being  lieutenant  when  she  captured  the  French  frig- 

ftt  the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and  ate  La  Vengeance,  on  Feb.  1,  1800.    lie  served 

perceiving  a  vessel  in  the  distance,  he  was  seized  in  command  of  the  schooners  Nautilus  and 

with  the  idea  that  it  was  coming  to  carry  him  Scourge,  in  the   squadron  of  Com.  Edward 

Away  to  France,  and  that  he  had  been  inveigled  Preble,  during  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  partici- 

ihither  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  he  imme-  pated  in  the  several  attacks  upon  that  city  and 

dii^y  set  out  for  London,  congratulating  him-  harbor  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 

■elf  on  his  escape.   Ue  had  invented  a  new  way  tember,  1804.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  Imitating  thunder  for  his  play  of  ^^Appius  and  of  master  commandant  in  Sept.  1804,  and  to  that 

YirgiDia,"  which  was  brou^t  out  and  failed  in  of  captain  in  Dec.  1811. 

1708 ;  shortly  afterward,  during  the  performance  DENTATUS,  Mabous  Cxtbius,  a  Roman  con- 

of '^  Macbeth,^*  hearing  the  thunder  produced  by  sul,  who  flourished  in  the  Ist  half  of  the  3d  cen- 

his  apparatus,  he  rose  in  the  pit,  and  exclaimed :  tury  B.  C.    He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  t^e 

**  8'death !  how  these  rascals  use  me ;  they  will  first  of  his  family  that  ever  filled  any  high  public 

not  let  mv  play  run,  yet  they  steal  my  thunder."  office.   In  290  B.  C.  he  subjected  the  Samnites ; 

DENOMlNATOll,  in  algebra  and  arithme-  in  275  ho  vanquished  Pyrrnus  in  two  great  bat- 
tio,  the  divisor  used  in  producing  a  fraction,  ties;  in  274 he  subdued  the  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
Tm  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  not  and  Bruttians.  Onjiie  conclusion  of  his  dd  con- 
written  ;  it  is  equal  to  1,  with  as  many  ciphers  sulship  he  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  the  country 
annexed  as  there  are  places  in  the  fraction.  The  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  it  with  his  own 
name  denominator  is  derived  from  its  arithmet-  hands.  While  thus  engaged  the  Samnites  sent 
leal  use,  since  it  gives  the  denomination  or  an  embassay  to  him  with  costly  presents.  They 
name  to  the  fi'action,  dds,  5ths,  7ths,  &c^  while  found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  cooking  vege- 
the  numerator  gives  the  number  of  parts  taken,  tables  for  his  dinner.    He  rejected  their  gifts, 

DENON,  Dominique  Vivamt,  baron,  a  French  telling  them  that  he  would  rather  rule  over 

archttologist,  bom  at  ChMons-sur-Saone,  Jan.  4,  those  who  possessed  wealth  than  possess  it  him- 

1747,  died  in  Paris,  April  27, 1825.    He  accom-  self.  In  272  B.  C.  he  was  called  to  fill  the  office 

panied  Bonaparte  to  Africa  as  a  member  of  the  of  censor,  in  which  capacity  he  constructed  an 

Sgyptian   commission.    His    Voyage  dans   la  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  from  the  Anio 

home  et  la  hauls  6gypte^  which  excited  much  in-  into  the  city,  and  by  a  canal  he  carried  off  the 

tereat  on  its  publication  in  1802,  was  a  forerun-  water  of  the  lake  Yelinus  to  the  Nar,  and  thus 

ner  of  the  magnificent  work  afterward  published  gave  to  the  Reateans  a  large  tract  of  excellent 

by  the  Egyptian  commission.  land.    He  is  said  to  have  been  born  with  teeth ; 

DENSITY,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite  in  hence  his  surname  of  Dentatus. 
meaning,  being  sometimes  used  in  its  true  sense,  DENTISTRY,  Dental  Suboebt  (Lat.  (267tf, 
and  referring  to  the  number  of  particles  of  mat-  tooth),  tlie  surgical  treatment  of  the  teeth,  in- 
ter comprised  in  a  given  space ;  sometimes  in  eluding,  beside  their  extraction,  the  remedying 
a  secondary  sense,  as  synonymous  with  specific  of  their  serious  defects,  and  the  mechanical 

Sivity.    In  the  first  sense  it  is  opposed  to  rar-  operation  of  making  and  fitting  artificial  teeth 

,  and  the  density  of  one  substance  cannot  to  supply  the  places  of  those  lost.    Although  it 

roperly  be  compared  with  that  of  another,  there  is  only  within  less  than  a  century  that  this  art 

no  mode  of  measuring  the  absolute  size  of  has  taken  the  rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  atten- 

eaofmatter,  or  their  absolute  weight.  All  tion  was  directed  from  the  earliest  periods  to 

are  believed  to  be  to  some  extent  com-  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  the 

pramble,  and  gases  are  compressible  in  exact  beauty  of  the  teeth.   The  ancient  Hebrew  writ- 

|iroportion  to  Qie  force  used  in  compressing  ers  evidently  appreciated  their  importance  in 

them;  at  least,  this  is  the  result  obtained  by  ex-  giving  expression  to  the  countenance,  as  when 

periment;  but  it  may  not  be  the  exact  law,  and  Jacob  blessing  Judah  says:  '^  His  teeth  shall  be 

probably  doea  not  hold  true  when  the  gas  is  white  with  milk''  (Gen.  xlix.  12) ;  and  Solomon 

nearly  compressed  into  a  liquid,  or  when  the  compares  a  fine  set  of  teeth  to  a  flock  of  sheep 

preasare  is  almost  nothing.  even  shorn  (Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  2).    In  the 

DENT,  a  S.  centred  co.  of  Mo.,  recently  form-  time  of  Herodotus  the  art  of  dentistry  ap- 

adoat  of  the  N.  part  of  Shannon  co.,  and  named  ])ears  to  have  been  practised  in  Egypt  as  a  dis- 

In  honor-  of  Frederic  Dent,  an  early  settler  in  tinct  branch  of  surgery,  as  was  also  the  treat- 

lOaoorL    The  aoil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear. 

amdh  divanified.    Pop.  in  1856, 8,207,  of  whom  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  attainments  of 

U8  vera  iUtml  these  early  practitioners.   In  the  ancient  tomba 
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of  this  people  artificial  teeth  of  ivory  or  wood  France,  thatthemannfactnreofartificial  teeth  of 
were  found  by  Bclzoni  and  others,  some  of  porcelain  was  introdaced ;  and  in  1821  m  work 
which  were  fastened  upon  gold  plates.  It  is  npon  this  subject  was  publislied  by  Andibran 
also  stated  that  teeth  of  the  mummies  liavo  been  of  nearly  200  pages,  entitled  Etmai  hutoriqne 
found  filled  with  gold.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  et  pratique  %ur  lea  dents  artificUUes  incorrvp' 
the  ancient  Egyptians  understood  processes  of  tibles.  By  this  it  appears  Uiat  Faochard  in 
the  art  which  are  commonly  regarded  only  as  1728  proposed  their  manufacture ;  and  that  in 
inventions  of  the  refined  nations  of  modern  1776  Duchateau,  a  chemist  of  St.  G6rmain-«n- 
timcs.  Artificial  teeth  are  alluded  to  by  sev-  Laye,  attempted  to  produce  them,  and  finallr 
oral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  as  Ovid,  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  Dubois^  a  dentist  of 
Martial,  Horace,  &c.  The  works  of  Galen,  note  in  Paris.  The  latter  imitated  the  colon  of 
written  in  the  2d  century,  contain  the  earliest  the  natural  teeth  and  ^ms  by  the  use  of  min- 
treatises  upon  this  subject,  and  they  continued  eral  oxides,  and  obtamed  royal  letters  pat«nt 
to  be  the  best  mitil  the  works  of  Fidlopius,  £u-  from  Louis  XVI.  for  the  invention.  The  pro- 
stacliius,  and  Ambrose  Pare  appeared  in  the  gress  of  this  branch  of  the  art  will  be  particolar- 
14th,  15tli,  and  16th  centuries.  During  the  ly  noticeil  in  tlie  latter  part  of  this  article. — ^The 
18th  century  the  attention  of  medical  men  in  practice  of  dentistry  was  introduced  into  the 
Franco  and  England  was  directed  to  the  subject,  United  States  by  Le  Mair,  of  the  French  foreei 
and  a  number  of  elaborate  works,  were  pub-  which  joined  our  army  duringtherevolntionirT 
lished  devoted  exclusively  to  the  art.  These,  and  war.  An  Englishman  named  Whitlock  also  corn- 
prominently  among  them  the  treatise  of  John  menced  the  practice  soon  after  the  arriral  of 
Hunter  (1771-78),  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Le  Mair.  Abouttheyear  1788  Mr.  John  Green- 
English  school  of  dentistry.  Tlio  subject,  how-  wood  established  himself  in  New  York,  the  fint 
ever,  was  treated  anatomically  and  philosophi-  American  of  this  profession.  In  1790,  and  apio 
cally  rather  than  practically ;  and  the  same  may  in  1795,  he  carved  in  ivory  an  entire  set  at  teeth 
be  said  of  the  writings  of  the  eminent  French  for  Gen.  Washington.  They  were  secured  by 
surgeon  of  til  is  period,  Bichat.  Neither  of  these  spiral  springs,  and  the  neatness  and  ingenrnty 
was  a  practical  dentist,  and  tlie  subsequent  pub-  of  the  work  was  considered  equal  to  any  eie- 
lications  of  Dr.  Blake  hi  1798,  and  of  Fox  in  cuted  at  that  period  abroad.  Other  dentistfl 
1803  and  1806,  as  of  others  at  later  dates,  served  soon  appeared  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ind 
rather  to  elucidate  tlie  physiology  of  tlie  teeth  Baltimore.  Their  work  included  the  extracting 
and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  of  teeth,  fihng  and  cleaning  them,  and  replacing 
are  subject  than  the  metiiod  of  treating  them,  the  natural  teeth  when  lost  with  artificial  cots, 
From  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  1703  commonly  mode  of  ivory.  Dr.  Iludson.  fonner- 
the  practice  of  the  art,  makuig  teeth  and  clean-  Iv  of  Dublin,  who  bod  settled  in  Philadelphii, 
ing  them,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  nrst  directed  his  attention  particulariy  to  the 
of  silversmiths  or  jewellers.  In  1826  the  emi-  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  to  arretl- 
nently  practical  work,  "  Principles  of  Dental  ing  the  progress  of  dental  caries.  In  1820  the 
Surgery,'^  of  Leonard  Xoecker,  M.D.,  who  had  number  of  practitioners  in  the  United  Stitei 
practised  dentistry  from  1807  to  1822  in  Balti-  was  probably  little  more  than  100.  Ten  yein 
more  and  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  London,  and  afterward,  as  estimated  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Harria,  in 
fully  established  the  claims  of  the  art  to  take  his  work  on  the  *^  Principles  and  Practice  of 
rank  as  a  distinct  branch  of  science.  "From  Dental  Surgery,"  there  were  about  800,  of  whom 
that  time  new  treatises  by  able  writers  and  probably  not  more  than  |  were  well  instracted. 
practitioners  have  continued  frequently  to  ap-  But  the  increase  in  their  numbers  was  after- 
pear.  The  progress  of  the  French  school  was  ward  very  raipd.  In  1842  they  were  believed 
very  rapid  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  to  number  about  1,400,  and  in  1868  about  4.00O. 
tury.  Prof.  Brume's  treatise  on  first  dentition  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  dental  ear- 
and  the  diseases  that  accompany  it  appeared  in  gery  in  this  country  was  the  establiahment  cf 
the  year  1800;  and  2  years  afterward,  a  work  the  "American  Journal  and  Libraty  of  Dentil 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  by  La-  Science"  in  Baltimore,  in  1889.  The  society  of 
forgue.  The  former  has  been  translated  into  dental  surgeons  was  soon  after  formed,  and  at 
English,  and  incorpurated  into  the  '*  American  its  second  annual  meeting  the  ^  Jounud^wii 
Journal  of  Dental  Science."  The  works  of  made  the  property  and  organ  of  the  asaociatioo. 
Duval,  interesting  for  their  historical  research  Mar}'land,  which  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead 
as  well  OS  their  practical  instruction,  have  been  of  the  other  states  in  this  department  of  wieMflti 
much  read.  Ixjroy's  work  on  diseases  of  tho  founded  by  its  legislature,  a  few  months  pre^- 
gums  (1806)  has  been  translated  and  published  ous  to  tho  organization  of  the  aocietT  abow 
in  the  '*  American  Journal."  A  number  of  named,  a  college  of  dental  surgery,  with  4  pio- 
works  were  published  by  Delabarre  between  fessorships,  designed  for  instruction  in  the  wm- 
thc  years  1815  and  1826  on  dilferent  subjects  re-  ciples  and  mechanical  practice  of  the  art-  Two 
lating  to  the  teeth  and  their  treatment.  Among  years  afterward  another  society  of  dentistSi  Kb 
them  is  a  treatise  on  "Mechanical  Dentistry,"  that  of  Baltimore,  was  organized  at  Richmond, 
published  in  1820,  and  illustrated  with  42  i)lates.  Va.,  and  in  Aug.  1844,  a  third  waa  formed  M 
It  was  during  this  period,  when  publications  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  styled  the  "  Miaaiarippi  VaDw 
upoa  dentistry  were  frequently  appearing  in  Association  of  Dental  Surgeono."    Aoolkgtoi 
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itiT  has  also  been  established  in  Philadel-  morning  they  spend  an  honr  rubbing  .them  with 

ind  another  in  Oinoinnati,  and  state  and  a  twig,  while  performing  at  the  same  time  their 

dental  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  devotional  exercises.    The  result  is  that  they 

ry.    In  Aug.  1855,  the  national  conven-  have  the  finest  teeth  of  any  people. — The  pro- 

>f  dentists  was  organized,  through  the  act-  gress  of  dentistry  as  a  science  has  been  neces- 

certions  of  Dr.  Elisha  Townsend  of  Phila-  sarily  consequent  upon  that  of  anatomy.    As 

ia,  and  its  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  physiology  of  the  system  was  better  under- 

sity.    Dr.  John  B.  Rich  of  New  York  was  stood,  the  relations  of  the  various  organs  to 

"st  president.    Beside  the  reports  of  these  each  other,  and  their  mutual  dependence,  were 

iea,  which  have  disseminated  a  knowledge  more  clearly  perceived.    Dentistry  ceased  to 

9  diflooveries  and  improvements  made  m  be  a  merely  mechanical  art,  when  the  treat- 

ienee,  many  very  valuable  works  of  a  prac-  ment  of  the  teeth  demanded  a  comprehension 

latore  have  been  published  by  American  au-  of  these  relations,  and  when  he  who  practised 

,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  treatise  by  it  paused  before  operating,  to  consider  whether 

rdette  of  Philadelphia,  originally  of  Paris,  the  pain  he  hoped  to  remove  with  instruments 

WBB  published  in  1821.    In  1822  appeared  might  not  better  be  alleviated  by  proper  medi- 

m  York  and  London  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Dis-  cal  treatment,  by  the  application  of  leeches  to 

B  and  Treatment  of  the  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  E.  the  gums,  or,  when  it  was  of  the  nature  of  neu- 

ly ;   also,  the  same  year,  2  volumes  by  ralgia,  by  the  surgical  operation  of  dividing  the 

b  8L  Parmly,  and  a  work  called  the  ^^  Fam-  affected  nerve.    So  intimately  connected  is  the 

xitist,"byJ.F.Flagg,M.D.,  of  Boston.    In  welfare  of  the  teeth  with  that  of  the  general 

a  comprehensive  treatise,  and  probably  the  system,  that  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 

▼alQable  ever  published  to  that  time,  ap-  of  the  diseases  whose  effects  may  reach  these 

d,  in  one  volume  of  over  500  pages,  written  organs,  is  indispensable  to  the  scientific  dentist. 

B.  Iltch,  M.D. ;  in  1885  a  second  and  im-  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  confined  to 

id  ^tion  was  published.    A  poetical  essay,  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  to  the  soft 

edZfefit^^fo^io,  by  Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  with  pulp  which  fills  its  internal  cavity,  to  the  posi- 

bj  Dr.  £.  Parmly,  is  a  curious  and  Inge-  tion  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  its  com- 

production,  which  appeared  in  1833.    The  plaints  to  the  brain,  nor  to  the  manner  in  which 

anthor  also  published  other  works  and  it  is  held  so  fast  in  its  socket.    His  science  in- 

Talnable  papers  on  dentistry.  The  ^^  Guide  volvcs   an  acquaintance  with  the   anatomical 

and  Teeth,"  by  8.  Spooner,  Af.D.,  is  a  val-  relations  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  with  all 

work,  printed  in  1836.    The  "  Principles  parts  of  the  system.    The  mucous  membrane 

'notice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  by  Prof.  0.  A.  that  lines  it  extends  to  the  stomach  and  other 

B,  of  the  Baltimore  college,  is  a  standard  internal  organs,  as  the  liver,  intestinal  canal, 

K)ok  of  600  pages  8vo. ;  tibe  second  edition  and  those  of  respiration,  through  the  larynx, 

nblished  in  1845.    Dr.  Harris  also  publish-  trachea,  and  bronchi.    An  unhealthy  condition 

arge  8vo.  dictionary  of  dental  surgery.   In  in  one  part  of  this  membrane  is  manifested  in 

a  comprehensive  6vo.  volume  was  pub-  another.    Oanker,  the  cause  of  which  is  in  the 

I  by  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.,  entitled  stomach,  appears  as  a  disease  of  the  gums  or 

mistry  and  Metallurgy  as  applied  to  the  the  tongue.    When  this  member  is  furred  or 

'  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery."   Anum-  coated  with  an  unhealthy  secretion,  it  is  an 

t  periodicals  are  supported  by  the  profes-  indication  of  disease  in  the  intestines  or  other 

as  the  ^^  Dental  Register  of  the  West,"  a  internal  organs.    The  teeth  may  be  injuriously 

erly,  published  in  Cincinnati ;  '•'•  Dental  Re-  affected  by  this  unhealthy  secretion,  the  remedy 

"  St.  Louis,  quarterly ;  "  Dental  News  Let-  for  which  is  to  be  applied  to  other  organs.    The 

Philadelphia;  the  ^^ Obturator,"  New  Or-  nerves,  spread  like  a  network  throughout  the 

Ac — ^From  this  sketch  of  the  history  and  whole  system,  are  affected  frequently  in  the 

ess  of  the  science,  it  is  apparent  how  highly  teeth  by  the  diseases  of  distant  members;  and 

Itivation  is  appreciated  among  civilized  na-  an  operator  unskilled  in  their  affections  often 

Ruder  people  also  show  a  regard  for  the  sacrifices  sound  teeth  without  benefiting  the 

whidi  is  oftener  displayed,  however,  in  sufferer  by  their  removal.    Dr.  Harris  mentions 

pts  to  ornament  them  by  coloring  and  giv-  an  instance  of  a  gentleman,  who,  afflicted  by 

>  them  grotesque  shapes,  than  by  devising  such  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  had  all  the  tee^ 

I  to  preserve  them.    This  last,  indeed,  is  on  the  right  side  of  both  jaws  thus  uselessly  re- 

reqnired  with  people  living  the  inartificial  moved.    Mr.  Fox,  the  anatomist  and  physiolo- 

'  savages,  and  subsisting  upon  the  simple  gist,  as  well  as  dentist,  being  applied  to  in  a 

hej  use.    Their  teeth  partake  of  the  per-  similar  case,  suspected  the  real  nature  of  the 

evelopment  of  their  physical  constitution,  disease,  and  taking  the  patient  to  Sir  Astley 

re  generally  sound,  healthy,  and  beautiful-  Cooper,  a  radical  cure  was  effected  by  the  opera- 

ite.    The  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  the  tion  of  dividing  the  affected  nerve.    The  effects 

caste   Brahmins  especially,  are  said  to  of  this  connection  through  the  nerves  are  re- 

I-  particular  care  to  the  preservation  of  ciprocal,  and  other  members  suffer  in  conse- 

organs.    With  them  it  is  a  religious  duty,  quence  of  diseased  teeth.    Baglivi  notioed  this 

sM  in  their  most  ancient  books,  to  pay  in  his  Canones  MedieinaSj  published  in  ITIO : 

regard  to  their  cleanliness;    Every  ^^  Persons  whose  teeth  are  in  an  undean  and 
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viscid  state,  thoagh  doily  washed,  have  nni-  their  first  appearance  to  the  age  of  16  of  the 
formlj  a  weak  stomach,  had  digestion,  an  of-  individnal,  they  may  he  treated  hy  various  me- 
fensive  hreath,  hcodadio  after  meals,  generally  chanical  applications  attached  to  the  other  teeth 
had  healtli,  and  low  spirits.^'  Physicians,  when  and  hearing  snitahly  npon  thoee  to  be  bronglit 
consulted  in  chronic  and  nervous  affections,  of-  into  place,  so  that  without  violence  the  work 
ten  now  examine  tlio  teeth,  and  refer  the  patient  of  nature  is  gently  asdsted,  and  a  perfect  set  is 
to  the  dentist.  Many  cases  of  that  terrible  dis-  gradually  formed.  So  essential  is  this  to  the 
eane,  neuralgia  faciei,  which  have  resisted  all  future  welfare  of  the  teeth,  that  by  due  atten- 
other  treatment,  have  been  cured  by  the  re-  tion  of  this  kind,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
moval  of  diseased  teeth.  The  nerves  belonging  dentist,  ^  there  would  not  be  one  decayed  tooth 
to  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  mouth,  and  which  pass  where  now  there  are  a  dozen.^*  (Harria,  p.  134, 
over  the  cheek  and  are  distributed  in  many  2d  ed.)  Cleanliness  is  the  second  requisite  for 
branches  through  the  teeth,  are  ramifications  sound  teeth.  The  principal  cause  of  their  de- 
of  the  great  nerve  of  sensation,  the  5t^  of  cay  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  presence  of 
the  anatomist.  Whatever  part  of  this  chain  decomposing  partidee  of  food  lodged  between 
be  irritated,  the  pain  may  be  experienced  in  them.  All  dentists  strongly  urge  the  impor- 
any  other  part.  Thus,  stumps  of  teeth,  lying  tance  of  children  early  acquiring  the  habit  of 
apparently  harmless,  may  be  the  cause  of  terri-  brushing  the  teeth  twice  daily.  Dt,  L.  S.  Parm- 
ble  neuraJgic  pains  in  the  head,  as  well  as,  for  ly  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  ^  Where  the  teeth  are 
the  other  reason  above  given,  of  a  number  of  kept  literally  clean,  no  disease  will  ever  be  per- 
other  diseases  apparently  originating  from  the  ceptible.  Their  structure  will  equally  stand  th» 
stomach,  or  often  attributed  in  common  Ian-  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  the  chaDgn 
guago  to  impure  condition  of  the  blood. — ^The  of  climate,  the  variation  of  diet,  and  even  the 
means  of  preventing  the  diseases  to  which  the  diseases  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
teeth  are  subject,  is  a  branch  of  dental  science  may  be  subject  firom  constitutional  caosea.'*  ^ 
quite  as  important  as  tliat  relating  to  the  ar-  neglect  of  this  duty  the  teeth  are  likely  to  be 
rest  and  cure  of  those  diseases.  These  means  soon  affected  with  caries.  This  disease  may  go 
consist,  first,  in  giving  what  assistance  nature  on  insidiously  and  unsuspected,  involving  not 
requires  to  bring  the  teeth  of  second  denti-  merely  the  risk  of  loss  of  these  organs,  buL  na- 
tion into  a  regular  arrangement ;  and  secondly,  less  exposed  bv  the  intense  pain,  which  by  a 
in  the  care  of  the  individual  liimsclf  in  pre-  wise  and  beneficial  provision  it  commonly  in- 
serving  the  tooth  uniformly  clean.  As  the  volves,  affecting  the  general  health  of  the  in- 
temporary  or  first  set  of  teeth  drop  out,  which  dividual,  and  inducing  maladies  of  the  most 
as  a  general  rule  they  should  be  allowed  to  do,  alarming  character.  Many  cases  of  disease  thai 
by  their  roots  being  absorbed,  the  second  set  engendered  it  is  too  often  the  province  of  the 
already  formed  succeed  and  take  their  places,  dentist  to  treat,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  ii 
Of  the  temjx>rary  tooth  thcro  are  but  20,  and  not  always  saved  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
those  are  of  small  size.  The  teeth  of  the  sec-  tooth.  Caries  of  the  teeth  is  also  induced  hy 
ond  dentition  are  82  in  number,  with  one  or  two  vitiated  secretions  of  the  mouth  arising  from  le* 
exceptions  are  of  larger  size  than  their  predo-  vere  constitutional  disorders,  or  the  continned 
cessors,  and  consequently  occupy  a  greater  administration  of  different  kinds  of  medicina; 
space.  Yet  these,  appearing  one  by  one,  take  or  it  is  sometimes  due  toapredispoution  inhe^ 
their  places,  and  should  occupy  in  the  harmo-  itedfrom  one  or  both  parents,  its  treatment  ii 
iiious  process  of  the  growth  of  all  the  parts  the  to  remove  the  affected  part,  when  this  is  super- 
saine  room  apparently  that  was  filled  by  the  20  fici^  by  the  use  of  the  file.  The  snrfine  of  the 
deciduous  teeth.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  bono  from  which  the  enamel  is  removed  mut 
elongation  forward  of  the  jaw,  and  the  arch  be  loft  smooth  and  polished,  and  if  proper  oare 
gradually  assuming  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse  be  afterward  taken  in  keeping  it  dean,  tha 
in  place  of  that  of  a  semi-circle.  But  if  any  disease  may  not  return.  If  the  decay  hascz- 
of  the  first  tooth  have  been  indiscreetly  removed  tended  into  the  bony  substance  of  toe  tooth, 
before  their  time,  or  as  indiscreetly  allowed  the  filing  is  then  only  preparatory  to  the  oqdi- 
to  remain  so  as  to  interfcro  with  the  growth  plete  removal  of  the  diseased  portion  bv  ez- 
of  the  perinanont  tcoth,  an  inequality  of  resist-  cavating  with  suitable  instnunenta,  and  nllinc 
ance  is  offered  to  tho  ]>rogress  of  some  of  the  the  cavity  with  some  proper  materiaL  Mndi 
second  set,  which  is  apt  to  cause  an  irregularity  attention  was  formerly  given  to  Bha|nng  the 
in  their  arrangement.  Tho  same  effect  is  often  cavity,  in  order  that  by  its  contracted  aper- 
j)roduced  without  any  apparent  cause  other  than  ture  the  filling  should  be  held  in  aa  bj  dovetail* 
that  tho  increase  of  the  teeth  and  that  of  tho  ing ;  but  by  tho  use  of  gold  foil  and  sponge 
jaw  do  not  proceed  p^r^jpoM?/.  A  tendency  to  gold  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose,  it  li 
this  is  often  noticed  to  bo  hereditary.  Teeth  now  found  practicable  to  apply  the  metal  in 
irregularly  arranged,  interfering  with  each  oth-  successive  portions,  and  build  up  a  solid  block 
or,  or  as  they  sometimes  do  with  tho  lips,  or  of  any  shape  by  incorporating  each  portioo 
X>ointing  inward  so  as  to  bo  removed  from  tho  with  that  which  preceded  it.  This  is  done  by 
healthy  action  of  mastication,  or  twisted  in  a  sort  of  stippling  with  suitable  instmmentii 
their  sockets,  are  not  only  disfiguring,  but  are  and  tlie  gold  may  be  thus  rendered  so  oompscti 
particularly  liable  to  disease  and  decay.    From  it  is  af&med,  that  its  specific  grftvity  shall 
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• 
equal  that  of  the  cast  metal.  In  wide-monthed  thicker.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  porcelain  cmci- 
eavitte  the  filling  is  secured  by  being  bnilt  upon  ble,  and  heated  for  a  short  time,  somewhat  be- 
pliugiiig  oarefiillj  introduced  into  the  cavities  low  a  red  heat,  when  it  shrinks  and  becomes 
of  uie  roots,  and  also  by  lateral  pins  of  the  gold  coherent.  This  process  was  described  to  the 
filling  made  to  enter  from  this  into  little  holes  London  chemical  society  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes  in 
or  grooves  drilled  for  the  purpose  into  the  1857.  Tin  foil  may  be  used,  and  its  malleability 
walls  of  the  tooth.  In  order  to  destroy  the  sen-  and  cheapness  well  adapt  it  for  large  and  badly 
altiveness  of  the  exposed  nerve,  Dr.  Spooner  of  shaped  cavities^  and  for  temporary  fillings  in 
Montreal  first  recommended  the  use  of  arsenic,  sensitive  teeth,  but  it  is  liable  to  oxidize  and 
and  this  was  made  public  in  a  treatise  of  his  produce  discoloration.  The  mineral  cement,  or 
Inrother,  Dr.  S.  Spooner  of  New  York.  For  kill-  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  and  tin,  has  been 
ing  the  nervo  and  for  deadening  the  sensitive-  found  by  some  dentists  a  very  convenient  mate- 
nom  of  the  bone  of  the  tooth,  when  but  a  thin  rial  for  inserting  in  its  soft,  fresh  state  into 
shell  of  this  covers  the  nerve,  it  is  now  used  in  cavities,  particularly  when  these  are  large,  badly 
combination  with  sulphate  of  morphine  and  tan-  shaped,  and  the  tooth  very  sensitive.  It  very 
nin,  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  each  of  the  soon  sets,  forming  an  imperishable  and  exceed- 
last  two  named  to  1  part  of  arsenic.  A  portion  of  ingly  hard  filling.  Many  dentists  approve  of 
%  grain  weight  of  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  its  occasional  use,  provided  it  is  composed  of 
tiie  cavity,  and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  chemically  pure  materials.  Others  loudly  con- 
to  aooomplish  the  object  It  has  been  generally  demn  it,  asserting  that  it  is  liable  to  occasion 
conndered  impracticable  to  preserve  a  tooth  salivation,  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
when  the  deoay  has  reached  into  the  internal  of  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane. — ^The  ex- 
or  palp  cavity.  In  this  concUtion  inflammation  traction  of  the  teeth  is  an  important  branch 
often  takes  place  at  the  root,  and  matter  collects,  of  dental  practice — safe  and  easy  witli  good 
forming  an  nicer  between  the  periosteum  of  tlie  instruments  in  skilful  hands,  but,  as  practised 
to<^  and  the  bone.  If  the  discharge  of  this  by  the  unprofessional  operator,  not  a  little  haz« 
be  stopped  by  filling  the  cavity,  the  matter  will  ardous.  This  is  apparent  from  the  cases  re- 
find  its  way  through  the  gum,  causing  a  gum  corded  of  the  extraction  in  one  instance  of  6, 
boil  near  the  root ;  or  it  produces  inflammation  and  in  another  5  teeth  at  once,  together  with  the 
of  the  face,  often  attended  with  groat  sufiering,  tearing  away  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  plates 
which  is  relieved  only  by  the  removal  of  the  of  the  cavity  called  the  antrum  in  the  roof  of 
tooth.  The  modern  treatment  is  to  perforate  the  mouth,  which  occurred  in  one  case  in  Yir- 
the  sac  at  the  root  by  a  fine  drill  passed  through  ginia,  and  in  the  other  in  North  Carolina,  a 
the  cavity;  and  if  the  nerve  be  sensitive,  this  blacksmith  being  theoperator  in  each  case.  Am- 
is cut  out  and  removed  by  a  delicate  steel  broise  Par6  particularly  notices  the  danger  of 
inre  fornished  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  so  small  inexpert  operators  attempting  to  extract  teeth. 
that  it  can  pass  freely  into  the  nerve  cavity.  Speaking  of  his  *^  tooth  mullets/^  ho  observes : 
A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  ^^  Unless  the  person  knows  readily  and  cunningly 
forcibly  injected  into  the  cavity,  the  curved  how  to  use  them,  he  can  scarcely  so  carry  him- 
beak  of  the  syringe  being  surrounded  with  wax,  self  but  that  he  will  force  out  3  teeth  at 
which  is  crowded  into  the  tooth  to  prevent  the  once."  The  improved  instruments  of  modem 
escape  of  the  caustic  solution.  This  is  immedi-  times,  however,  have  greatly  lessened  tliis  risk, 
ately  washed  out,  and  a  piece  of  the  solid  caustic  and  pain  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  ansosthetio 
is  introduced  into  the  lanced  gum  boil,  which  agents,  if  necessary,  or  by  the  application  of  the 
oonnects  with  the  diseased  fang.  The  unhealthy  galvanic  current.  In  this  process,  which  is  a 
portions  are  thus  cauterized,  and  after  creosote  late  American  discovery,  the  current  from  the 
introdnced  into  the  cavity  has  remained  a  few  common  electro-magnetic  machine  used  for 
dajB|  and  healthy  action  has  taken  place,  the  tooth  medical  purposes  is  caused  to  pass  through  a 
may  be  safely  filled,  with  the  liability  of  further  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  held  in  the  hand  of 
tnmble  from  the  same  cause  greatly  reduced,  the  patient,  and  the  other  is  attached  to  the  in- 
^The  only  unobjectionable  material  for  filling  strument.  This  end,  however,  is  broken,  and 
teeth  is  gold  foil  or  the  sponge  gold  specially  is  closed  only  when  the  operator  has  fixed  the 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  excellent  instrument  and  is  ready  to  draw  the  tooth.  He 
material  is  produced  by  dissolving  gold  free  then  presses  with  his  foot  upon  a  board  which 
tMn  copper  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  placing  closes  the  circuit,  causing  a  slight  shock  to  pass 
the  solution  in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  and  heating  through  the  jaw.  Unless  the  gum  is  inflamed 
sod  precipitating  by  strong  solution  of  oxalic  and  sore,  the  effect  is  almost  always  to  benumb 
add.  In  a  few  hours  the  gold  is  wholly  depos-  the  nerves,  so  that  the  tooth  is  removed  with  lit- 
Ited,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  may  be  decant-  tie  or  no  pain. — ^The  last  department  of  dentistry 
ad  CfS,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  gold  at  the  to  be  noticed,  is  the  construction  and  application 
bottom.  The  vessel  is  then  several  times  filled  of  artificial  teeth.  These  were  formerly  carved 
with  boiling  water  and  decanted,  until  the  last  from  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  or  the  tooth 
washings  contain  no  more  oxalic  acid.  The  gold  of  the  hippopotamus.  They  were  obtained  also 
know  oaref^y  slipped  on  to  a  piece  of  filtering  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  teeth  of  neat  cattle, 
naper,  and  by  means  of  a  spatuLsi  gently  pressed  of  sheep,  &c. ;  and  the  crowns  of  human  teeth 
mto  the  form  of  the  desired  cake,  bat  a  little  were  (^ften  conveniently  ingrafted  upon  the  roots 
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of  the  original  front  teeth.  All  these  materials  in  use.  80  long  ago  as  400  yean  before  the 
are  objectionable  from  their  sosceptibilitj  to  the  Ohristian  era,  they  were  fastened  bj  ligatnras 
action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  ivonr  soon  of  flax  and  of  silk,  and  with  wire  of  |^d  and  of 
becomes  oflensive  from  being  saturated  with  silver,  to  the  natond  teeth  that  remained.  Tha 
these  fluids,  and  all  of  them  are  liable  to  decay,  insertion  of  pivots  of  gold  into  the  roots  of  the 
inducing  at  the  same  time  disease  in  the  sound  natnral  teetn  for  attaching  to  these  artifldal 
teeth  remaining.  Porcelain  teeth,  well  named  crowns  was  long  since  practised,  and  pladmm 
incorruptible,  perfectly  resist  the  corrosive  action  and  hickory  wood  have  been  sabrtitnted  for 
of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  and  as  they  are  gold.  In  modem  times  metallic  daqia,  qnnl 
now  manufactured,  they  imitate  so  perfectly  in  springs,  and  fastenings  of  gntta  pcff«ha  and  of 
color  and  animated  ai)pearance  the  natural  teeth,  caoutchouc,  have  been  ns^  for  this  purpose; 
that  they  are  often  not  easily  distinguished  from  and  a  dentist  of  London  has  latdy  contrived  a 
them,  unless  their  superior  beauty  excite  sus-  covering  of  vulcanized  caontchonc  to  dip  over 
pioion  of  their  true  character.  Though  of  French  the  wires,  to  protect  the  natnral  teeth  frcon  their 
inyention,  they  owe  their  present  perfection  in  wearing  action.  But  the  most  perfect  method 
great  part  to  the  skill  of  American  dentists,  is  to  secure  the  teeth,  either  in  whole  or  partial 
But  their  manufacture  being  a  distinct  art  sets,  to  a  plate  of  ffold  or  other  metal,  wnich  ii 
from  that  which  properly  pertains  to  dentistry,  so  accurately  fitted  to  the  gnms  that  it  is  firmlr 
and  requiring  peculiar  skill  and  experience,  it  is  retained  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Flate-won 
now  mostly  carried  on  by  persons  not  belonging  involves  several  distinct  operations.  1^  fint 
to  the  profession.  Single  teeth  are  thus  prepared  object  is  to  obtain,  in  some  hard  metal,  an  ezaet 
of  all  the  varieties  that  may  be  required,  ana  sold  model  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  plate  is  to  be 
to  the  dentists  at  very  low  prices.  The  first  ex-  fitted.  For  this  purpose,  yellow  or  white  wax, 
periments  in  this  branch  in  the  United  States  free  from  mixture  of  grease,  and  soflflned  bj 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  warm  water,  isplaoed  in  a  shallow  Teasel,  caOcd 
Peale  of  Philadelphia,  who,  compelled  at  an  early  an  impression  cup,  which  may  be  introdnMd 
age  to  use  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  and  seeing  in  into  the  mouth.  Plaster  of  Paris  nude  into 
the  newspapers  about  1807  on  account  of  mineral  paste  may  be  snbstitnted  for  the  wax.  The  eon- 
teeth,  procured  pure  qualities  of  clay  and  silex,  tents  of  the  cup  are  firmly  pressed  aroond  the 
and,  constructing  his  own  furnace  and  muffles,  gums,  and,  if  for  the  upper  law,  are  made  to 
moulded  the  artificial  teeth  and  gums  in  wax,  cover  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  welL  "^th 
made  casts  in  plaster  and  brass,  and  swaging  the  core,  on  experienced  operator  thus  obtains  m 
gold  plates,  fitted  them  with  platinum  wire  and  a  few  minutes  an  exact  mould  of  the  parts  to 
gold  springs  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  pro-  which  the  material  is  api^ied.  The  teeth,  if 
duced  sets  for  himself  and  some  of  his  friends,  any  are  present,  leave  their  forms  fiuthfally  im- 
He  made  a  set  for  his  son,  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  pressed  in  their  tme  positions,  and  the  cavities 
1808,  and  gave  instructions  in  his  methods  to  between  are  represented  by  corresposdiiig  uo- 
Mr.  Barabino,  a  dentist  then  practising  in  Phila-  Jections  in  the  wax  or  hardened  plaster.  The 
delphia.  The  first  regular  manufacturers  were  impression  removed  from  the  month  serves  to 
Greenwood,  Wofiendole,  and  Parkhurst,  who  furnish  a  model  of  the  Jaw,  which  mi^  be  takflft 
were  engaged  in  thebusiness  about  1825.  French  in  plaster  of  Paris  also.  This  is  used  as  a  pat- 
artificial  teeth  were  made  in  Philadelphia  from  tern  in  moulding  sand,  and  a  cast  is  then  ob- 
1827  to  1830,  by  Plan  tail  and  McUenry.  In  toined  in  any  metal,  as,  for  instanoe,  nne;  and 
1829  Mr.  Villers  came  to  New  York  from  £ng-  by  pouring  melted  lead  upon  the  zinc,  which 
land,  bringing  with  him  mineral  teeth,  which  he  is  turned  over  upon  its  face  and  sorroiuided 
claimed  to  have  mode  by  a  process  he  discovered  with  a  brass  or  iron  collar  for  retaining  the 
in  1819.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  he  lead,  a  mould  in  this  metal  is  obtained  preoiseiy 
used  in  1830  are  similar  to  those  employed  at  like  the  original  one  in  wax;  or  the  same in^ 
present,  viz. :  4  ounces  of  feldspar,  1  of  crystal-  perhaps  be  more  surely  secured  by  pressinff  tbs 
lized  quartz,  and  12  grains  of  kaolin.  The  cast  into  the  surface  of  melted  lead,  and  holing 
manufactnre  of  mineral  teeth  for  the  supply  of  it  till  the  lead  cools.  By  means  of  tihe  line  chI 
dentists  was  first  undertaken  by  Mr.  Daniel  W.  and  lead  mould,  the  exact  shape  of  the  parts  ii 
Stockton,  in  Philadephia,  about  the  year  1836 ;  transferred  to  the  sheet  of  gold  or  other  metal, 
and  to  him,  together  with  Neal  and  Alcook,  is  this  being  placed  between  the  two,  and  mads, 
due  the  credit  of  establishing  this  branch  of  by  hammering  and  swaging,  to  assnme  all  their 
business  in  the  United  States.  Other  persons  fol-  irregularities  of  surface.  The  fit  is  the  man 
lowed  their  example,  until  in  the  different  cities  readily  made,  if,  from  the  plaster  modd,  the 
of  the  United  States  there  are  no  less  than  9  teeth  have  been  cut  off  before  middng  the  me- 
manufactories  devoted  to  this  business,  the  ag-  tallic  casts.  A  duplicate  plaster  cast  serves  to 
gro^ate  annual  production  of  which  is  over  give  the  position  of  those  teeth  to  which  the 
2,000,000  teeth.  The  consumption  of  platinum  plate  is  to  be  finally  fitted.  The  edges  of  the 
for  the  little  pins  which  fasten  these  upon  the  plate  are  cut  to  fit  between  the  teeth,  and 
plates  is  estimated  at  about  $40,000  worth  an-  where  there  are  none,  they  bend  over  the 
nuallv.  Tliey  produce  both  single  teeth  and  rounded  gum  with  its  exact  cnrve.  The  metal 
teeth*  in  blocks  of  several. — ^Various  methods  of  commonly  used  for  the  plate  is  gold, 
securing  artificial  teeth  in  their  phices  have  been  less  alloyed ;  for  cheap  seta  silver  is 
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tabetitnted.  When  it  has  received  its  proper  muth,  1  to  4  of  antimony,  and  1  to  2  of  silver; 
shape,  a  ridge  of  wax  is  laid  around  the  ungual  to  these  5  to  16  parts  of  cadmium  may  be  added 
side,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  alloy.  In  case 
that  the  patient,  by  opening  and  shutting  the  an  unpleasant  taste  should  be  experienced  from 
laws,  may  indent  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  the  mixture,  it  may  be  electro-gilded.  This 
in  the  opposite  jaw,  which  will  indicate  the  ar-  recommendation  implies  a  possibility  of  the 
rangement  and  length  of  the  artificial  ones  to  alloy  being  affected  by  the  action  of  the  fluids 
be  attached  to  the  plate.  The  plate  with  the  of  the  mouth,  and  time  is  required  for  its  capa- 
wax  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mo.uth,  and  brush-  bility  of  resisting  this  action  to  be  fully  tested. 
ed  over  with  sweet  oil.  It  is  then  laid  upon  its  The  alloy  is  to  be  ruu  into  a  mould  of  the 
face,  and  plaster  is  poured  over  it,  imbedding  in  gim[is,  and  the  plate  is  thus  cast  instead  of  being 
it  a  wire  frame,  which  is  bent  around  some-  shaped  by  swagine.  The  teeth,  previously  ar- 
what  in  the  form  of  the  jaw,  and  projects  be-  ranged  in  the  mould,  are  secured  in  their  places 
hind  the  plaster.  When  the  plaster  is  hardened,  by  this  melting  of  the  alloy  around  them. — 
another  portion  is  poured  over  the  other  side.  Another  process  lately  introduced  is  to  dispense 
and  in  tms  a  similar  wire  is  introduced.  The  with  metallic  plates,  and  mould  the  minertd 
oil  prevents  adherence  of  the  plaster  to  the  plate  paste  into  complete  sets,  as  in  making  small 
and  wax.  The  two  frames  being  hinged  toge-  blocks  of  teeth.  This  method  is  objectionable 
ther,  and  set  at  the  right  distance  apart,  rep-  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  perfect  fit, 
resent  the  two  jaws ;  they  are  called  the  articu-  and  the  liability  to  entire  loss  of  the  set  by  ao- 
lator,  and  are  used  for  temporarily  holding  the  cidenttd  fracture. — ^In  1851  the  process  called 
artificial  teeth,  while  they  are  selected  and  continuous  gum  was  invented  by  Dr.  John 
placed  in  their  correct  positions,  with  reference  Allen,  late  professor  in  the  Oliio  college  of 
particularly  to  their  articulating  properly  with  dental  surgery.  In  this  a  silicious  compound, 
those  in  the  opposite  jaw.  A  htUe  wax  laid  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  which  the 
upon  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  plaster  model  teeth  are  made,  but  more  fusible,  is  applied  in 
eaoaes  the  teeth  to  adhere  as  they  are  pressed  the  form  of  a  paste  over  the  fastenings  at  the 
back  upon  it  In  the  same  way  ihey  are  held  back  of  the  teeth,  and  also  in  the  front,  so  as 
when  transferred  to  the  plate,  npon  which  the  entirely  to  bury  the  ends  of  the  teeth,  as  the 
ridge  of  wax  lies  behind  them.  To  secure  them  natural  ones  are  buried  in  the  gums.  To  with- 
and  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  wax,  the  front  stand  Uie  high  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  bak- 
portion  of  the  plate  is  imbedded  in  a  mixture  ing  this  upon  the  plate,  platinum  is  substituted 
of  plaster  of  Pans  and  either  sand  or  asbestus,  for  gold.  Platinum  has  beside  the  advantage  of 
which  mixture  entirely  covers  the  fronts  of  tlie  forming  at  a  high  heat  a  close  union  with  the  sili- 
teeth.  The  wax  can  then  be  token  away,  and  the  cious  compound,  which  is  spread  over  the  liu- 
backs  of  the  teeth  be  exposed  without  displac-  guol  side  of  the  plate  as  well  as  over  the  bases 
ing  them.  The  next  step  is  to  fasten  these  by  of  the  teeth.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  work 
a  fining  of  the  same  metal  as  the  plate  attached  is  baked  at  a  white  heat  in  the  muffle  of  an  as- 
to  each  tooth  by  the  little  pin  in  its  back,  and  to  saying  furnace.  A  new  application  of  the  paste 
the  plate  by  soldering.  This  being  securely  done,  is  then  made  to  fill  all  the  crevices  caused  by 
the  plate  and  teeth  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  shrinking,  and  upon  this  coating  arc  made  nu- 
the  metal  polished,  it  is  ready  for  the  moutli.  merous  ridges  and  depressions  with  the  spatula, 
—The  numerous  joints  and  open  spaces,  which  which,  when  afterward  covered  with  the  color- 
were  liable  to  catch  and  retain  particles  of  food,  ing  enamel,  cause  this  to  assume  ditfcrent  shades 
formerly  rendered  this  work  very  imperfect.  The  of  the  color,  and  present  the  appearance  of  the 
improvements  which  have  brought  it  to  its  pres-  veins,  rugoD,  &c.,  seen  upon  the  natural  gums 
ent  state  of  perfection  are  due  to  the  skill  of  and  roof  of  tlie  mouth.  The  baking  is  repeated, 
American  dentists.  A  variety  of  materials  have  and  after  this  the  coating  of  coloring  matter,  call- 
been  experimented  upon,  in  which  to  securely  ed  the  gum  enamel,  is  applied,  when  a  third  bak- 
bnbed  the  bases  of  the  teeth.  Gutta  percha  has  ing  completes  the  process.  The  process  claimed 
been  used  to  contain  them ;  but  its  texture  and  by  Dr.  Hunter  is  similar  to  that  above  described. 
strength  were  in  a  short  time  destroyed  by  the  The  compositions  made  use  of  are  empirical  mix- 
action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  was  tures  of  pure  silica  and  feldspar,  with  suitable 
then  applied  vulcanized  or  mixed  with  sulphur ;  flux  to  produce  a  fusible  compound,  possessing 
and  caoutchouc  is  employed  in  the  same  way.  sufflcient  strength,  hardness,  and  permanency 
These  prove  to  bo  imi)ortant  auxiliaries  in  of  character.  The  work  can  easily  be  repaired 
mechanical  dentistry,  especially  for  temporary  when  broken,  or  alterations  made  when  required 
sets  of  teeth.  They  do  not,  however,  readily  by  changes  in  the  mouth,  by  building  upon  it 
take  the  colors  which  may  bo  applied  to  more  more  of  tlie  paste  and  again  baking ;  in  this  way 
saitablo  substances.  A  method  has  recently  even  the  length  of  the  artificial  teeth  can  be  in- 
been  invented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy  of  Balti-  creased  and  new  ones  introduced.  In  the  same 
more,  and  called  by  him  the  cheoplastic,  by  way  the  artificial  processes  called  cheek  restorers 
which  the  teeth  are  secured  in  an  alloy  of  great  were  applied  by  Dr.  Allen,  which  are  projecting 
fosibility,  and  not  liable  to  change  its  form  in  portions  built  upon  the  artificial  gums  far  back 
cooling.  By  the  specification  this  alloy  may  in  the  mouth,  and  serve  to  distend  the  cheeks 
-coDsist  of  10  to  20  parts  of  tin.  1  to  5  of  bis-  when  these  are  fallen  in.    The  composition  of 
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the  paste  for  the  grnns  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  the  time  for  the  emption  of  the  temporary  teeth 
E.  A.  L.  Roberts  of  New  York,  who  has  large-  is  annomiced  by  an  iDcreased  seoretion  of  nliTi. 
ly  manufactured  it  for  Dr.  Allen,  and  given  it  In  the  earlier  months  of  infancy  the  month  is 
increased  density  and  strength,  overcoming  in  a  comparatively  dry,  bnt  as  the  teeth  shoot  into 
great  measure  its  brittleness,  and  causing  it  most  the  gums  the  month  becomes  moist  and  the 
effectually  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  child  begins  to  drivel.  The  progress  of  dentition 
the  mouth.  In  tlie  application  of  these  arti-  is  not  apparently  continuous,  bnt  after  the enip- 
ficial  substitutes  various  kinds  of  professional  tion  of  each  successive  pair  a  pause  of  one  or  two 
tidcnt  and  mechanical  skill  are  called  into  play ;  months  generally  follows.  The  central  iocbon 
and  the  operator,  in  order  to  give  the  natural  commonly  pierce  the  gnm  in  the  conrse  of  tLe 
expression  to  the  mouth,  imitating  the  true  7th  month  after  birth,  those  of  the  lower  Jar 
colors  and  proportions  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  preceding  the  upper  ones  by  a  short  interval; 
gums,  must  even  possess  a  certain  degree  of  that  between  the  7th  and  10th  months  the  hXenl 
genius  and  taste  which  guide  the  pencil  of  the  incisors  make  their  appearance ;  from  the  12th 
artist  or  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  The  me-  to  the  14th  month  the  anterior  molaxB,  and  be- 
chanical  operations  connected  with  the  work  tween  the  14th  and  20th  the  canines  are  cut  ;ttid 
have  led  to  increased  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the  first  dentition  is  completed  between  the  18th 
plastic  compounds,  and  introduced  improved  and  36th  months  by  the  protrusion  of  the  pos- 
mcthods  of  treating  the  metals  employed.  (See  tenor  molars.  Both  the  time  and  the  order  of 
Blowpipe,  Fitrnace.)  appearance  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  admit  of 
DENTITION.  In  all  the  higher  animals  the  a  good  deal  of  variation,  their  progress  beiof 
teeth  are  developed  directly  from  the  mucous  hastened  or  delayed  sometimes  for  a  period  of  6 
membrane,  and  are  therefore,  like  hair,  nails,  or  7  months,  by  a  lateral  incisor,  or  even  a  mdar 
feathers,  &c.,  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  form  or  canine  tootb,  cutting  the  gum  before  the  ap- 
no  part  of  the  true  osseous  system.  As  early  pearance  of  the  central  incisors.  The  period 
as  the  5tli  week  of  foetal  life,  according  to  the  of  primary  dentition  is  one  looked  forward  to 
observations  of  Prof.  Goodsir,  a  deep,  narrow  with  much  anxiety,  and  is  justlv  regarded  ai 
groove,  between  the  lip  and  the  rudimentary  attended  with  increased  risk  to  the  lUTe  df  the 
palate  in  the  upper  jaw,  indicates  the  future  infant.  Statistical  inqtiiries  show  that  doriog 
situation  of  the  teeth.  Within  the  next  8  weeks  its  continuance  the  proportionate  moitdiry 
papillfls  developed  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  becomes  much  increased,  and  in  the  billB  cS* 
become  the  germs  of  the  future  milk  or  tem-  mortality  numerous  deaths  are  ascribed  to 
porary  teeth.  In  the  progress  of  development  teething  alone.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
the  papilla)  are  enveloped  in  open  follicles,  and  ever,  that  at  this  time  all  the  functions  of 
these  again  are  converted  into  shut  sacs ;  con-  the  young  being  are  in  a  state  of  great  activ- 
temporancously  with  these  changes,  the  edges  ity,  and  that  teething  is  but  one  in  a  aeries  of 
of  the  dental  p^roove  are  themselves  growing,  so  changes  by  which  the  infant  is  prepared  to 
that  by  the  14th  week  they  meet,  enclosing  the  substitute  for  the  milk  provided  by  its  mother, 
tooth  sacs.  Within  the  sacs  the  papillary  pulp  food  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  its  fhtine 
is  gradually  converted  into  dentine,  of  which  existence.  In  a  healthy  infant  dentition  in 
the  body  of  the  tooth  is  composed,  while  the  itself  is  attended  with  little  inconvenience  and 
enamel  is  formed  from  a  separate  pulp  con-  no  danger ;  when  the  teeth  come  to  distend 
ncotcd  with  the  opercula  of  the  sacs.  (See  Dex-  and  stretch  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
TiisTRY.)  As  teeth  are  required  before  the  jaws  gums,  there  is  probably  a  little  tendemees  and 
have  attained  their  growth,  and  yet  from  their  pain,  some  fretiulness,  and  perhaps  slight  febrile 
strnoturc  are  incapable  of  enlarging j9<iri  passu  excitement;  but  in  the  absence  of  other  eanses 
with  the  bones  in  which  they  are  placed,  provi-  of  disease,  this  soon  passes  over ;  it  however,  the 
sion  is  made  for  a  temporary  set^  which,  when  nervous  system  is  unduly  excitable,  dentition 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  are  replaced  by  may  seriously  complicate  other  maladiea.  "When 
the  pennanent  teeth.  As  early  as  the  14th  the  process  of  dentition  is  advancing  normally, 
week  minute  crcscentic  depressions  of  mucous  it  should  never  be  interfered  with ;  when  the 
membrane  may  be  discovered  above  and  at  the  gum  is  red,  swollen,  and  painful,  scarification 
inner  part  of  the  opercula  of  the  milk  teeth ;  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  and  may  be 
these  depressions  soon  become  converted  into  repeated  if  necessary,  the  trifling  loss  of  bfood 
minute  compressed  sacs,  which  gradually  sink  affording  relief  to  the  inflamed  gum.  When  the 
behind  and  below  the  sac  of  the  milk  teeth,  and  tooth  is  evidently  about  to  pierce  the  gum.  if 
in  tlicso  sacs  are  developed  the  first  10  perma-  the  child  appears  to  suffer,  it  may  be  freed  by 
nent  teeth  of  each  jaw ;  the  other  6  arc  devel-  cutting  down  to  it  with  the  gum  lancet.  In 
oped  in  sacs  placed  posterior  to  those  of  the  last  cases  where  convulsions  supervene  suddenly 
milk  teeth,  wliieh  arc  formed  in  a  manner  pre-  without  an  evident  cause,  if  dentition  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  milk  teeth  them-  ceeding  actively  and  the  gums  are  tense  and 
selves.  The  ossification  of  the  permanent  teeth  swollen,  the  gum  lancet  may  be  resorted  to. 
commences  a  little  before  birth  with  that  of  the  In  the  convulsive  affections  which  take  place 
first  molar,  and  proceeds  during  the  first  8  years  in  children  whose  nervous  systems  have  been 
of  infancy  successively  in  the  incisors,  the  rendered  irritable  by  improper  diet,  or  an  im- 
canines,  and  the  bicuspids.    The  approach  of  pure  or  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
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■hall  Han  was  a  strennons  advocate  of  the  des  Pr^s,  Ste.  Clotilde,  Notre  Dame,  and  many 
free  incision  of  the  |;imis  even  when  dentition  others  in  Paru^  Lyons,  Orleans,  Beanvais,  &c. 
was  not  making  active  progress;  but  in  such  DEODAKD  (Lai,  Deo  dandum^  a  thing  to 
oases  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  con*  be  given  to  God).  A  superstitious  practice 
vnlsions  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  prevailed  in  England  from  the  earliest  time 
the  gums,  and  the  attacks  are  to  be  relieved  until  a  very  recent  period,  whereby  a  chattel 
by  removing  the  cause  when  it  can  be  discov-  which  had  been  the  immediate  instrument  or 
ered,  while  their  recurrence  is  guarded  against  cause  of  death  to  a  human  being  was  forfeited 
by  change  of  air  and  a  more  appropriate  diet,  to  the  king,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  pious  uses. 
OocasionaUy  dentition  is  attenoed  with  a  good  Omnia  qua  movent  ad  mortem  sunt  Deo  danda 
deal  of  fever  and  much  derangement  of  the  (all  things  which  while  in  motion  cause  death 
digestive  organs,  while  a  sloughy  unhealthy  are  to  be  offered  to  God),  is  the  rule  stated  by 
ulceration  makes  its  appearance  on  the  gum  Bracton.  It  is  supposed  by  Blackstone  that 
over  the  teeth  just  about  to  protrude,  or  at  the  origin  of  this  practice  was  the  religious 
the  edge  of  the  gum  of  those  which  have  re-  doctrine  of  making  expiation  for  the  soids  of 
oently  been  cut  In  these  cases  the  gum  lancet  such  as  were  carried  off  by  sudden  death.  A 
does  positive  harm,  while  they  readily  yield  to  singular  distinction  was  made  between  an  infant 
a  properly  regulated  diet,  and  to  the  use  of  the  and  an  adult,  viz. :  that  an  infant  falling  from  a 
duorate  of  potash  in  solution,  in  doses  of  one  cart  or  horse  not  being  in  motion,  there  was  no 
or  two  i^rains  repeated  every  4  hours.  During  forfeiture ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  adult  the 
the  earher  period  of  childhood  a  bony  plate  or  horse  or  cart  was  a  deodand.  Yet  if  a  horse 
partition  separates  the  permanent  from  the  or  other  animal  should  of  his  own  motion  kill 
nngs  of  the  temporary  teeth ;  as  the  period  ap-  either  an  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  should  run 
proSches  in  which  the  latter  are  to  replace  the  over  him,  in  either  case  the  animal  or  cart  was 
Ibrmer,  this  partition  disappears,  and  the  crown  forfeited  as  a  deodand.  Another  rule  equally 
<^the  enlarged  permanent  tooth  makes  its  way  inexplicable  was,  that  when  a  thing  not  in  mo- 
fnto  the  cavity  of  the  temporary  fang.  As  the  tion  was  the  occasion  of  a  man's  death,  only  that 
permanent  tooth  advances,  the  fang  of  the  milk  part  which  was  the  immediate  cause  was  forfeit- 
tooth  is  absorbed,  not  however  from  any  pres-  ed ;  but  if  the  tiling  was  in  motion,  then  the  whole 
sore  exercised  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  the  was  forfeited ;  as,  if  a  man  was  run  over  by  a 
two  never  coming  in  contact ;  and  as  the  crown  cart  wheel,  the  whole  cart  was  a  deodand.  It 
of  the  milk  tooth  falls  ofl^  the  permanent  tooth  made  no  difference  although  the  owner  of  the 
Is  ready  to  replace  it.  The  first  anterior  or  true  chattel  was  not  in  fault ;  it  was  equally  a  for- 
molar  usually  appears  at  about  6^  years ;  about  feiture  as  if  he  had  contributed  to  the  death. 
the  same  time  or  a  few  months  later  the  central  This  absurd  custom  gave  rise  to  a  clause  in  indict- 
permanent  incisors  appear ;  the  lateral  ones  are  ments,  which  was  held  to  be  essential,  viz :  a  find- 
developed  at  8,  the  anterior  and  posterior  bicus-  ing  by  the  grand  jury  what  was  the  instrument 
pids  at  9  and  10,  the  canines  from  11  to  12,  the  of  death,  and  its  value ;  and  so  also  in  a  verdict 
2d  true  molars  from  12  to  18,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  coroner's  jury  in  cases  of  homicide.  By  the 
teeth  from  17  to  19.  From  the  investigations  act  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  62  (1846),  the  forfeiture 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Saunders  (^  The  Teeth  a  Test  of  was  abolished ;  and  by  the  act  14  and  15  Victoria, 
^a^e,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Factory  c.  100  (1861),  it  was  declared  unnecessary  to  set 
Children"),  it  would  appear  that  the  2d  denti-  forth  in  indictments  the  instrument  of  death. 
tion  ftimishes  the  best  physical  evidence  of  the  D^EON,  Chevaueb.  See  Eon. 
age  of  children  within  our  reach ;  in  the  large  DEPARTURE,  in  navigation  and  surveying, 
inf(jority  of  instances  he  found  its  indications  the  distance  apart  of  two  meridians,  one  drawn 
eoincided  very  closely  with  the  real  age  of  the  through  each  extremity  of  a  line,  such  as  a 
ohfldren,  and  when  they  failed  the  extreme  de-  ship^s  course. 
Tiation  was  but  a  year.  DE  PEYSTER.  I.  Johannes,  one  of  the  early 

DENTON",  a  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  drained  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 

1^  two  forks  of  Trinity  river,  and  occupied  bom  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of 

partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  vast  forests  the  17th  century,  died  in  New  York  about  1685. 

callea  the  Cfross  Timbers ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  He  was  of  a  French  Huguenot  family  who  took 

in  1858,  8,907,  of  whom  195  were  slaves.    In  refuge  in  the  United  Provinces  about  the  time 

18D0  it  produced  14,171  bushels  of  com  J980  of  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 

oata,  and  18,728  lbs.  of  butter.   Capital,  Denton,  course  of  a  long  life  held  many  offices  of  trust 

DENTJELLE^    Dominique    Alexandre,     a  and  honor  under  Dutch  and  English  colonial 

French  decorative  artist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1818.  mle.    During  the  short  period  in  1673-'4  in 

He  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche  and  Duban,  which  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  the 

the  architect  of  the  Louvre  restoration,  and  province,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 

Mssed  several  years  in  Italy.    Since  1844,  when  duct  of  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  last 

ne  first  became  known^  ho  has  been  extensive-  to  take  the  oatii  of  allegiance  to  the  British 

ly  employed  in  restormg  mural  paintings  in  crown  upon  the  final  cession  of  the  New  Neth- 

pablic  bmldings,  many  of  which  have  also  been  erlonds  to  that  power ;  notwithstanding  which 

decorated  tW)m  his  own  designs.    He  has  been  he  was  subsequently  at  different  times  alderman, 

empk^yed  upon  the  churches  of  St.  Germain  deputy  mayor,  and  mayor.    At  his  death,  he 
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was  one  of  tbo  richest  citizens  in  the  colony,  tired  to  Dumfries,  the  native  town  of  his  wife, 
n.  Abraham,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  During  the 
in  New  York,  July  8,  1658,  died  there,  Aug.  French  revolution  he  was  instrumental  in  en- 
10,  1728.  lie  was  by  profession  a  merchant,  bodying  and  training  the  1st  regiment  of  Dnm- 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth  in  lauds  and  fries  Yolunteers,  of  which  Robert  Bums  was  in 
goods ;  and  also  filled  many  important  public  original  member.  lie  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
offices  after  tlio  final  cession  of  the  New  Neth-  ship  with  Bums,  who  addressed  to  him  one  of 
erlands  to  Great  Britain.  Between  1691  and  his  fugitive  pieces,  and  with  whom  heonceca^ 
1695  he  was  mayor  of  New  York,  and  subse-  ried  on  a  poetical  controversy  in  Uie  colmnni 
qucntly  became  chief  justice  of  the  province,  of  the  '^  Dumfries  Journal.''  He  died  as  full  of 
and  president  of  the  king's  council,  in  which  honors  as  of  years,  having  held  the  king^  com- 
latter  capacity  in  1701  he  acted  as  colonial  gov*  mission  upward  of  77  years,  and  being  prob- 
ernor.  Ho  was  also  colonel  of  the  forces  of  the  ably  at  the  time  the  oldest  offioer  in  the  serrioe. 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  treasurer  of  His  nephew,  Captain  Asent  Schttlxb  Db  Prr- 
the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  stbr,  was  an  .Ainerican  navigator,  who  sailed 
He  possessed  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  several  times  around  the  globe,  and  in  a  passage 
his  native  city  from  his  adminii^urative  talent,  from  the  western  coast  of  America  to  Calcutta, 
integrity,  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  was  tlie  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  called  after  him 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  William  the  De  Peyster  or  r^eyster  islands. 
Penn,  and  of  the  colonial  governor,  tho  earl  DEPOSITION,  inlaw,  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
of  Bcllamont.  The  mansion  erected  by  him  ness  reduced  to  writing  in  due  form  of  law,  taken 
in  Pearl  street  in  1695,  which  was  at  one  time  by  virtue  of  a  commission  or  other  authority  of 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington,  re-  a  competent  tribunaL  When  taken  by  commit- 
mained  standing  until  1856.  The  bell  presented  sion,  depositions  are  usually  in  answer  to  quea* 
by  him  to  the  middle  Dutch  church  in  Nassau  tions  upon  the  examination  in  chief^  and  upon 
street  a  short  time  before  his  death,  now  hangs  cross-examination,  prepared  and  submittea  to 
in  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  Lafayette  the  court  from  which  the  comnussion  issues,  h 
place. — Of  the  other  children  of  Johannes  De  other  cases  they  are  taken  by  consent  of  cou&Bd 
Peyster,  Johannes  filled  the  mayoralty  chair  of  or  in  duo  course  of  law,  the  privilege  of  cnm' 
New  York,  Isaac  was  member  of  the  provin-  examination  being  always  preserve^  except  la 
cial  legislature,  and  CoiiNELirs  was  the  first  some  cases  where  depositions  of  matters  with* 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  beside  in  the  knowledge  of  persons  of  great  age  are 
filling  various  other  public  offices.  One  of  his  allowed  to  be  taken  for  the  purpoee  of  perpet- 
granddaughters  was  the  mother  of  Migor-Gen-  uating  their  testimony,  and  in  cases  where  im- 
eral  William  Alexander,  the  claimant  of  the  mediate  death  bv  violence  is  expected.  Tlua 
Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling. — Of  the  descend-  nmst,  when  possible,  be  Bwom  to  and  signed  by 
ants  of  Col.  Abraham  Do  Peyster,  his  eldest  son,  the  witness.  In  tlie  United  States,  compdsory 
Abkauam,  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  process  is  usually  aUowed  to  procure  this  eH- 
province  of  New  York ;  and  his  great-grandson,  dence. — In  ecclesiastical  law,  deposition  is  thB 
AniiAHAM,  commanded  a  detachment  of  royal  act  of  depriving  a  clergyman  by  a  competent 
troops  under  Col.  Ferguson  at  the  battle  of  tribunal  of  his  clerical  orders,  in  punishment  of 
King's  Muuntain.  After  the  war  he  was  treas-  some  offence,  and  to  prevent  his  acting  in  hii 
urer  of  tlio  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  clerical  character. 

commander  of  the  militia.    James,  a  brother  DEPPING,  Geobges  Bebnard,  a  French  ut- 

of  the  preceding,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Brit-  uralist  and  historian,  born  at  MUnster,  ^est^ia- 

isli  army,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lincelles,  in  lia,  May  11,  1784,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  ff,  1851 

the  Netherlands,  in  1793.    III.  Arent  Scnrr-  He  went  to  Paris  in  1803,  and  first  devoted  lum- 

LER,  grand:»on  of  Col.  Abraham  Do  Peyster,  and  self  to  teaching,  and  afterward  to  miscdlaneoai 

a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  born  in  New  literary  labof^   His  juvenile  works,  Xat  Mnm 

York,  June  27, 1736,  died  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  iVhicer  (8d  cd^832.;  translated  into  many  Emo- 

in  Nov.  1832.    He  entered  the  8th  or  king's  re-  pean  languages)  and  MeneilUt  et  heauth  d$  fa 

gimcnt  of  foot  in  1755,  served  in  various  parts  nature  en  France  (9th  ed.  1848),  became  f^J^ 

of  North  Amenca  under  his  uncle,  Col.  Peter  ular  abroad  as  at  home.    He  joined  Make  Arm 

Schuyler,  and  commanded  at  Detroit,  Michili-  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  niowledgeof  g«V- 

mackinac,  and  various  places  in  Upper  Canada,  raphy  in  France,  and  wrote  a  great  number  rf 

during  the  American  revolutionary  war.    The  geographical  works.    His  intimacy  with  the 

Indian  trilxjs  of  the  north-west  were  then  decid-  Danish  poets  Baggesen  and  Oehlenscklager  led 

edly  hostile  to  the  British  government,  but  the  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  Scandma- 

jinident  measures  adopted  by  Col.  De  Peyster  vian  literature,  history,  and  archssology,  and  so 

tended  to  conciliate  and  finally  to  detach  them  successfully  that  he  won  the  prize  offered  hj 

entirely  from  the  American  cause.    To  his  in-  the  institute  in  1820  for  the  best  work  ontbe 

fiuenco  over  the  Indians  several  American  mis-  maritime    expeditions   of  the    Normans  into 

sionaries  and  tlieir  families  were  on  one  occa-  France  in  the  10th  century.     This  work  was 

f»ion  indebted  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  lives,  followed  by  his  "  History  of  Normandy  fron 

Having  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  com-  1066  to  1204"  (1835^.    Among  the  most  Impor- 

monded  his  regiment  for  many  years,  ho  re-  tant  of  his  other  wntings  are  a  **^Hi8toi7of  the 
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nerce  between  the  Levant  and  Enrope  from  of  Bath,  where  ho  studied  from  his  12th  till  his 

me  of  the  Orosades  to  the  Colonization  of  14th  year,  the  master  said  of  him  that  ho  ^^  coold 

rica  "  (1830) ;  and  a  ^^  History  of  the  Jews  harangue  an  Athenian  mob.'*    lie  was  transfer- 

)  Middle  Ages  "  (1884).  red  to  a  school  at  Winkfield,  whore  he  remidned 

IPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  in  a  year  in  discontent,  entreating  his  guardian  to 

and  Surrey,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  send  him  to  the  university,  but  in  vain,  thoush 

liameft,  at  the  month  of  the  Ravensboume,  the  income  of  his  patrimony  was  sufficient  ror 

le  Croydon  and  Greenwich  railways,  and  his  support    Resolved,  however,  to  be  no  longer 

e  junction  of  the  Croydon  and  Surrey  ca-  numbered  among  school  boys,  he  borrowed  from 

8  m.  S.  E.  from  London  bridge,  and  con-  a  lady  of  rank  10  guineas,  ran  away  from  school 

08  to  Greenwich ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,896.  It  with  a  volume  of  Euripides  in  his  pocket,  and  by 

ins  a  royal  naval  sdiool  incorporated  in  accident  directed  his  wanderings  toward  North 

and  2  ancient  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots  Wales.    The  inns  rapidly  exhausted  his  money, 

hipmasters  or  their  widows.    Its  principal  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  obliged  first  to 

re,  however,  is  the  dock  yard,  established  limit  himself  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  then  to 

enry  VIII.,  and  now  enclosing  an  area  of  subsist  only  on  blackberries,  hips,  haws,  and 

rea.    There  are  3  slips  for  ships  of  the  line  casuid  hospitalities.    Ho  contrived  in  May,  1800, 

e  river  front,  2  for  smaller  vessels  opening  to  obtain  a  passage  to  London,  and  there  a  fiercer 

a  basin  260  by  220  feet,  and  2  dry  docks,  stage  of  his  sufferings  began.    For  16  weeks  he 

communicating  with  the  basin,  and  the  constantly  endured  the  physical  anguish  of 

,  a  double  dock,  with  the  Thames.    Ad-  hunger,  and  that  he  did  not  sink  under  his  tor- 

ig  the  dock  yard  is  the  victualling  yard,  ments  he  ascribes  to  his  constant  exposuro  to 

ininff   sheep  and   cattle  pens,  slaughter  the  open  air,  since  he  was  houseless,  seldom 

18,  salting  establishments,  a  mill,  of  great  sleeping  under  a  roof.    He  was  at  length  per- 

^,  bakeries,  a  brewery,  and  a  cooperage  mitted  by  an  eccentric  character  to  sleep  in  a 

iMh  casks  are  made  by  machineij.    The  large  unoccupied  house,  where  he  found  a  for- 

i«r  of  persons  employed  in  time  of  war  in  saken,  friendless,  hunger-bitten  girl,  apparently 

ookB  has  been  about  1,500,  and  in  the  vie-  10  years  of  age,  for  his  companion,  who  rejoiced 

Dg  yud  about  1,200.  in  obtaining  a  protector  durinff  the  darkness 

1  QUIK'CET,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  amid  the  rats  and  ghosts.    He  has  written  pa- 

fltyled  *^the  English  opium-eater,"  from  thetic  sketches  of  his  associations  at  this  time 

smarkable  personal  experiences  detailed  in  with  some  of  the  refuse  members  of  London 

elebrated  work  bearing  that  title,  bom  in  society.    He  had  in  vain  resorted  to  a  Jew  for 

Qhay,  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  in  1786.  an  advance  of  money  on  the  strength  of  his 

^  of  his  writings  are  autobiographical,  but  future  expectations,  when  at  Icngtli  an  opening 

»  minate  account  he  has  given  of  his  ad-  was  made  for  reconciliation  with  his  friends ; 

ires  and  sufferings,  fiction  is  supposed  to  be  and  ho  attended  school  and  visited  in  different 

1  with  fact  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  till  he  went  to 

soesible  in  many  cases  to  discriminate  be-  Oxford  in  Dec.  1803.    After  having  been  an 

1  them.    He  was  the  5th  child  of  a  mer-  unknown  and  unacknowledged  vagrant,  a  hou8«- 

i  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  foreign  less  wanderer  in  Wales,  and  a  solitary  roamer 

,  and  who  at  his  death  in  1793  loft  to  his  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  speaks  of  himself 

y  a  fortune  of  £1,600  a  year.    His  child-  as  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  an  object  of 

was  chiefiy  passed  in  rural  seclusion,  with  notice  to  a  large  society,  and  burdened  with 

ien  for  playmates.    The  death  of  one  of  the  anxieties  of  a  man  and  of  a  member  of  the 

when  he  ^as  2^  years  old  caused  him  not  world.    He  was  a  student  at  Oxford  till  1808. 

loh  sorrow  as  a  sad  perplexity ;  it  appalled  He  first  resorted  to  opium  on  a  visit  to  London 

bv  its  mystery,  but  ho  was  solaced  by  a  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  with  a  view  of  lulling 

that  she  would  return  again  like  the  cro-  the  pains  of  rheumatism.      He  took  it ;   and 

and  roses.    A  few  years  later,  the  death  in  an  hour,  "  O  heavens  I  what  a  revulsion  I 

leoond  sister  overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  what  an  upheaving  from  its  lowest  depths  of 

he  sentiments  of  love  and  religion  which  the  inner  spirit !    what  an  apocalypse  of  the 

oke  were  nursed  by  him  in  silent  reverie,  world  within  me  I     That  my  pains  had  vanished 

leQ>ened  the  naturally  solemn  tone  of  his  was  nowatrifie  in  my  eyes;  this  negative  effect 

•    "  I^"  he  says,  "  I  should  return  thanks  was  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  those 

ovidence  for  all  the  separate  blessings  of  positive  effects  which  had  opened  before  me,  in 

urly  situation,  these  four  I  should  single  out  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly 

nthy  of  special  commemoration :    that  I  revealed."    He  says  that  for  10  years  he  "lived 

in  mstio  solitude;  that  this  solitude  was  on  the  earth  the  life  of  a  demiurgus,and  kept 

gland ;  that  my  infant  feelings  were  mould-  the  keys  of  paradise."^    It  was  his  custom  to 

'  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  and  not  by  horrid  drink  laudanum  either  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday 

istic  brothers ;  finally,  that  I  and  they  were  night  once  in  8  weeks.    On  Tuesday  night  he 

il  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy,  went  to  the  opera,  where  in  the  elaborate  har- 

nagnifioent  churoh."    Ho  was  sent  to  va-  mony  and  scenic  display  he  saw  unfolded  before 

BCDOols,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  liim,  as  in  a  piece  of  arras-work,  the  whole  of 

rofioienpy  in  Greek ;  at  the  grammar  school  his  past  life,  with  its  passions  exalted,  spiritual- 
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izcd,  And  snblimcd ;  not  as  if  recalled  bj  an  act  change  took  place  in  his  oontemplationai  aad  ii 

of  memory,  but  as  if  present  and  incarnated  liis  dreams.    lie  was  inclined  to  solitade  nd 

in  the  music.    On  Saturday  night  he  used  to  reverie,  and  mentions  that  on  somnier  nights  at 

irander  furtli  tlirough  the  markets  of  London,  his  open  window,  overlookinff  the  town  and  Mt 

where  the  poor  were  expending  their  money,  at  a  little  distance  before  liim,  he  often  fit 

and  listen  to  the  consaltations  of  family  parties  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  motionless,  and  withoot 

on  their  ways  and  means,  making  himself  famil-  wishing  to  move.    While  lying  awake,  he  could 

lar  with  their  wishes,  difficulties,  and  opinions,  see  vast  processions  tuus  along  in  moumfolponi^ 

and  philosophically  observing  as  lie  listened  that  friezes  of  never-enaing  processiona,  that  seeoi- 

expressions  of  patience,  hope,  and  tranquillity  ed  to  him  as  sad  and  solemn  as  if  they  were 

were  far  more  common  than  murmurs  of  dis-  histories  of  '*  times  before  CEdipns  or  Priam,  1»- 

content.     Such  were  his  delights,  and  such  fore  Tyre,  before  Memphis ;"  and  in  his  dreem 

were  the  pictures  which  at  a  later  time  tyran-  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly  opened  and  lighted 

nizcd  over  his  dreams.      In  1809,  soon  after  up  within  his  brain,  which  presented  n^tly 

leaving  the  university,  he  took  the  cottage  at  spectacles  of  more  than  earthly  splendor.    Space 

Grasmcre,  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  seemed  immeasurably  expandeo,  bnildinss  sad 

Westmoreland,  which  Wordsworth  had  occu-  landscapes  assumed  proportions  too  vast  2or  the 

pied  before  him ;  and  he  retained  it  27  years,  scope  of  the  eye,  time  became  infinitely  elastic^ 

Among  his  associates,  with  whom  ho  hod  formed  stretching  out  to  bonndlesa  and  Tanishing  Ur- 

acnuaintance  in  prior  visits  were  Wordsworth  mini,  and  a  single  night  would  leave  the  ioh 

ana  Coleridge  at  Grasmere,  Southoy  at  Keswick,  pressions  of  millennia  passed  in  that  time.  Vitk 

Charles  Lloyd  at  Brathay,  and  Wilson  at  Ello-  deep-seated  anxiety  and  gloomy  melancbolj 

ray.    lie  often  visited  London,  Bath,  and  Ediu-  he  seemed  every  night  to  descend  literally  into 

burgh ;  his  most  intimate  friend  in  Ix)ndon  being  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  bcJow  d^ClN 

for  many  years  the  celebrated  peripatetic  known  from  which  it  appeared  hopeless  that  ha  cm 

as  "  Walking  Stewart.-'    lie  was  occupied  espe-  ever  reascend.    From  the  gorgeona  sceneiT  sod 

cially  with  the  study  of  German  literature  and  terrific  events  of  his  dreams  he  often  awoke  in 

philosophy,  made    translations   from    Lessing  struggles,  cry ing  aloud :  ^^  I  will  sleep  no  iBon.'' 

and  Kichter,  and  was  among  the  first  in  Eng-  Twice  he  triumphed  over  the  physiod  neceeiin' 

land  to  interpret  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling.  for  opium,  and  twice  he  relapsed.  In  a  third  it- 

Though  he  took  opium  on  Saturday  nights,  it  tempt  he  found  it  impossible  to  retrace  his  slcpe, 

had  not  disordered  his  health,  and  ho  was  ig-  and  in  the  imagery  of  his  dreams  he  ^esv 

norant  and  unsuspicious  of  its  avenging  horrors,  through  vast  avenues  of  ffloom  those  towcfio| 

But  in  1813  an  irritation  of  the  stomach,  the  gates  of  ingress,  whioh  hitherto  had  alwiyt 

consequence  of  his  early  sufferings,  returned  seemed  to  stand  open,  now  at  last  barred  aniBet 

with  a  violence  which  yielded  to  no  remedies  his  retreat,  and  hung  with  fhneral  crape.     In 

but  opium.    From  this  time  he  became  a  regu-  1821  he  went  to  London  with  litenuT"  purpoeei, 

lar  and  confirmed  opium-eater,  taking  it  daily,  and,  as  collaborator  in  the  "  London  Magaiiae," 

and  the  first  effect  of^this  change  was  that  black  became  at  once  associated  with  Charles  IjbIii 

Tapors  seemed  to  roll  away  from  his  brain,  his  Ilazlitt,  Alhin  Cnnninghaoi,  Hood.  Guy  (tfal 

mind  resumed  its  functions,  and  a  latter  spring  translator  of  Dante),  and  with  other  aothcn 

came  to  close  up  the  season  of  his  youth.    But  llis  *•''  Confessions  oi  an  Englieh  Opinra-Estar^ 

within  a  year  began  his  '^  Iliad  of  woes.^*    It  appeared  in  that  periodica  in  1821,  and  ia  a 

had  boon  the  nitn  of  his  whole  life,  with  refer-  volume  in  1822.    They  immediately  obtaiBed 

cncc  to  which  he  had  directed  all  his  intellect-  for  him  a  high  reputation^  and  have  rsniaiDsd 

ual  labors,  to  construct  one  single  work,  to  his  most  powerful  and  artistic  furodnctioB  dn^ 

which  he  purposed  giving  the  title  of  an  unfin-  ing  a  long  career  of  authorship.    He  has  been 

Wied  work  of  Spinoza,  J)e  Emendatione  IIu-  a  frequent  contributor  to  British  periodkaK 

mani  Ihtdhctus,    The  studies  of  many  years  chiefly  to  ''Blackwood's  Ifaganne,*'  "TmA 

had  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  could  not  com-  Edinburgh  Magazme,"  and  the  ''North  BritiA 

mand  the  efforts  to  rear  the  superstructure.    In  Review,^'  of  autobiographical  aketcbeii  fitcrny 

wliat  ho  terms  his  st^ate  of  imbecility  he  turned  reminiscences,  miscelhineous  essays,  and  Mir 

his  attention  for  atnuseinent  to  political  econo-  torical,  phik>sophicBl,  and  critical  distaMJri 

my.    lie  welcomed  the  treatise  of  Kicardo  in  He  also  mrnished  several  articles  to  the  **£■- 

1810  as  the  first  profound  work  on  the  subject,  cyclopedia  Britannica.^*    The  notioeiof  Usdii- 
and  it  rousec^    '  ■ .-...=.---,.   t      _S,    ,  ..         J,      , , ^  , ^^r-l. 


him  to  draw 

Systems  of 

paralyzed  his  efforts  to  complete  even  that  short  if  marked  by  greater  reserve.    AU  "fita  woAl 

work.     Ho  failed  to  accomplish  the  preface,  the  show  a  wide  range  of  learning  and  spewhtJBiii 

arrangements  for  its  publication  were  counter-  a  delicate  and  subtle  criticeJ  fiwol^,  and  al^ 

manded,  and  it  first  api)eared  in  1H24  under  the  licitous  selection  of  words.    As  ImjuuiiMliM; 

title  of  **  Templars' Dialogues."    It  is  one  of  the  they  would  be  admirable  displaja  of 


most  thoronpli,  as  well  as  briefest  exhibitions    power,  but  most  of  them 

of  the  Bicardian  theory  of  value.    Seldom  could    constructed,  the  main  idea  and  pwpOM 

he  prevail  on  himself  to  write  even  a  letter.    A    lost  by  unceadug  diacunic 


by  unceadug  diacunioiu^  that  iMtyOTtf* 
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oeHent  onlr  in  fhigments  and  passages.  His  Persia  in  1786,  and  taken  again  in  1796  by  the 
bighest  and  most  peculiar  merit  is  as  a  writer  Russians,  who  have  kept  it  since. 
of  imaginative  and  highly  impassioned  prose,  DERBY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
the  best  examples  of  which  are  contained  in  his  ough  and  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
**  Confessions,^*  and  "  Suspiria  de  Prof  and  is."  land,  on  the  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  hence 
Such  are  his  splendid  personifications  of  those  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  distant  N.  N.  W. 
Tarions  fonns  or  powers  of  sorrow  which  hold  from  London  132  m.  by  the  London  and  North- 
dominion  over  man  and  human  life :  *^  the  three  western  and  Midland  Counties  railways ;  pop. 
ladies  of  sorrow,  our  lady  of  tears,  our  lady  of  in  1861,  40,609.  There  are  8  churches,  a  Cath- 
aighs,  flnd  our  lady  of  darkness."  After  alter-  olio  cathedral,  and  18  dissenting  chapels.  The 
pating  for  a  time  between  the  lakes  and  London,  free  grammar  school,  said  to  be  one  of  the  old- 
Mr.  De  Quincey  lias  since  1848  resided  at  Lass-  est  institutions  of  the  kind  in  England,  has  10 
vade,  a  village  about  12  miles  from  Edinburgh,  exhibitions  to  Emmanuel  college,  Oxford.  There 
tn  person  he  is  described  as  far  from  prepossess-  are  6  national,  several  British,  a  female  normal, 
Sng,  being  diminutive  in  his  stature  and  awk-  a  diocesan,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  2  infant 
ward  in  his  movements,  with  a  shrivelled  and  schools,  a  library,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
jellow  parchment-like  skin.  He  daily  performs  philosophical  society  founded  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
set  tasks  of  walking  in  his  garden,  and  often  dis-  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  town 
appears  nntraced  for  several  days  together  from  is  a  botanical  and  pleasure  garden  called  the  ar* 
hia  home.  He  has  offered  his  body  after  death  boretum^  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph 
for  dissection,  as  a  contribution  to  physiological  Strutt,  a  citizen  of  Derby,  and  laid  out  with 
science,  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  great  taste,  at  the  donor's  expense,  by  the  late 
the  dreadful  gnawing  of  the  stomach  which  lie  J.  C.  Loudon.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
experiences  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  a  living  and  embrace  silk,  lace,  cotton,  porcelain,  jew- 
ttnlmal.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  Bos-  elry,  carriages,  iron  boilers,  iron  plates,  red  and 
ton  (21  vols.,  1851-59),  and  a  select  edition  is  white  lead,  sheet  lead,  &c.  Variona  beautiful 
now  (April,  1859)  publishing  in  London  and  ornaments  are  made  of  the  marbles,  spars,  and 
Edinburgh.  petrifactions  found  in  the  vicinity. 

DERA  GHAZEE  KIIAN^,  a  large  town  of  DERBY,  Edward  Gkoffbit  SiirrH  Stastlkt, 

the  Pui^anb,  4  m.  from  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  14th  earl  of,  and  Baron  Stanley,  a  British  states- 

the  Indus,  in  the  district  of  Damaun ;  pop.  about  man,  born  at  Knowsley  Pork,  Lancashire,  March 

25,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  Hindoos,  and  one-  29,  1799.    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton 

half  Mohammedans.    It  contains  a  dirty,  ill-  college,  whence,  after  the  usual  residence  at  that 

hnilt  bazaar  with  1,600  shops.    It  has  manufnc-  institution,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 

tones  of  silk,  cotton,  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  Christchurch. 

cutlery  to  the   estimated  amount  of  $100,000  Although  his  academic  career  was  more  than  or* 

yearly.     The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  dinarily  distinguished,  he  was  never  graduated, 

producing  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  excellent  Ho  entered  parliament  in  1821  as  member  for 

imits.  Stockbridgc,  and  made  his  maiden  speech  on 

DERATEILEL,atownof  Arabia,intheprov.  tlie  Manchester  gos-light  bill,  March  80,  1824^ 

ince  of  Nedjed,  lat  25®  16'  N.,  long,  66°  80'  R  of  which  Hansard  remarks  (voL  xi.  p.  11),  that 

It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley  at  Mr.  Stanley  addressed  the  house  **  in  a  maiden 

the  foot  of  Mount  Khoor,  was  strongly  fortified  speech  of  much  clearness  and  ability."    He  soon 

in  the  oriental  style,  and  contained  about  15,-  took  rank  in  the  house  of  commons  among  the 

000  inhabitants,  80  mosques,  and  80  schools,  in  ablest  debaters  and  most  prominent  leaders  of 

the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  when  it  was  the  whig  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  the  earl 

ibmous  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  as  of  Liverpool.    He -was  elected  member  for  the 

the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  Wahabees.    In  town  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  in' 1826,  and  on 

1619  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pa-  March  11,  1827,  took  office  as  under  secretary 

flha,  after  a  siege  of  7  months.  for  the  colonies  in  George  Canning's  administra- 

DERBEND,  or  Derbent,  a  fortified  town  tion,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  after  the 

of  Russian  Doghestan,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  death  of  that  great  statesman,  in  the  Goderich 

Caspian  sea,  lat.  42°  12'  N.,  long.  48°  25'  E. ;  (earl  of  Ripon)  cabinet,  until  its  dissolution  in 

pop.    about  12,000,  consisting  of   Georgians,  Jan.  1828.    During  the  8  years  of  the  Well ing- 

Annoniansj  and  Jews.    It  is  built  in  the  pass  ton  government  which  followed,.  Mr.  Stanley 

of  Derbend,  the  ancient  Albaniod  Port®,  lying  was  among  the  first  and  most  eloquent  of  the 

between  the  sea  and  the  extremity  of  a  spur  prominent  orators  and  statesmen  who  then  oc- 

of  the  Caucasus.    It  is  defended  on  the  N.  and  cupied  seats  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Brit- 

.81  by  walls  of  great  strength  with  2  iron  gates,  isli  legislature.    On  the  formation  of  the  reform 

through  which  the  road  passes,  and  from  which  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  in  1880,  he  was  appointed 

it  has  its  name,  signifying  ^^  closed  gates."    The  to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  chief 

pass  was  fortified  by  the  first  Darius  against  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 

'Scythians,  and  the  present  walls  are  said  to  an  honor  rarely  united  with  that  appointment. 

have  "been  built  by  Chosroes.    It  was  afterward  The  acceptance  of  office  having  vacated  his  seat 

,taken  by  the  Santoens,  recovered  by  the  Per-  in  parliament^  on  presenting  himself  to  the 

(dana^  eaptored  by-Rnssia  in  1722,  restored  to  electors  of  Preston  for  reelection,  he  was  de« 
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feated  by  tho  radical  agitator  Ilcnry  Hnnt,  but  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  for  an  extension  of  the 
wsa  soon  afterward  returned,  hj  the  retirement  franchise,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  hii 
€f  Sir  Ilussey  Vivian,  for  tho  borough  of  Wind-  forensic  efforts.    On  June  80. 1851,  on  the  death 
8or,  wliich  he  continued  to  represent  until  1882,  of  his  father  at  the  advanced  age  of  7((,  he  sao- 
when  he  was  elected  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  ceeded  to  tho  earldom  and  the  vast  ancestral  es- 
Lancoshirc.    In  tho  great  parliamentary  strug-  tales  in  England  and  Ireland  which  arc  attached 
gle  of  1832-^8,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  to  it.    On  Feb.  20, 1852,  Lord  John  Russell  hav- 
the  reform  bill,  tlie  church  temporalities  bill,  ing  sustained  another  defeat  on  the  militia  bill, 
and  tlie  bill  to  establish  national  education  in  Lord  Derby  was  agun  called  by  the  queen  to 
Ireland,  Mr.  Stanley  took  a  brilliant  and  effect-  construct  a  cabinet,  and  succeeded  in  perfonn- 
ive  part.    Ilis  speeches  during  that  stormy  ses-  ing  the  task  within  a  week  after  the  overthrov 
sion,  in  reply  to  tho  fierce  assaults  of  Daniel  of  tlie  whig  chieftain.    In  Jolv  of  the  same  year 
O'Connell,  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  and  others,  are  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  tho  new  parliA- 
splendid  efforts  of  parliamentary  eloquence.    In  ment  assembled  in  December.    On  one  of  the 
1888  Mr.  Stanley  exchanged  the  troublesome  first  test  divisions  the  ministry  were  defeated  by 
office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  for  that  of  a  majority  of  19  in  an  unusually  full  house,  and 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics.   lie  was  nom-  after  10  months'  tenure  of  office,  they  were  nic- 
inated  to  this  post  with  the  special  object  of  car-  ceeded  by  the  so-called  coalition  cabinet,  of 
rying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  which  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  was  the  head.  When 
which  was  effected  under  liis  auspices.    In  the  in  his  turn  this  hst  mentioned  nobleman  was 
following  year,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  driven  from  power,  the  seals  of  office  were  again 
and  the  succession  of  liis  father  to  the  earldom,  offered  -to  and  declined  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
he  became  known  by  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  finally  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord  Palmentoo, 
Stanley,  and  in  tho  same  year  retired  from  the  wlio  continued  to  hold  them  until  1858,  when, 
cabinet  in  company  with  Sir  James  Graham,  tho  by  the  same  majority  of  19  by  which  Lord  Derby 
earl  of  Ripon,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  con-  was  overthrown  6  years  before,  Palmcrston  wai 
sequence  of  his  and  his  three  colleagues'  non-  defeated  by  tho  adoption  of  Mr.  Milncr  Gibson*! 
concurrence  with  the  ministerial  proposition  to  amendment  on  the  second  reading  of  the  conspir* 
appropriate  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish  church  acy  to  murder  bill.    On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
establishment  for  secular  education.  In  the  brief  Pidmerston,  Lord  Derby  was  again  "sent  for" 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (Dec.  1834,  to  by  the  queen  to  form  the  cabinet  over  which, 
April,  1835),  Lord  Stanley  refused  to  take  of-  with  one  or  two  unimportant  changes,  he  still 
fioe.    But  long  before  the  6  years  of  the  whig  (April,  1859)  continues  to  preside.    Lord  Derby 
dominion  under  Lord  Melbourne  had  elapsed,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
and  his  followers,  facetiously  known  as  *^  tho  ford  on  tho  death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  a 
Canning  leaven  of  the  whig  administration,"  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  house,  governor 
were  found  voting  steadily  with  the  conserva-  of  the  Charter  house,  a  trusteo  of  the  British 
live  opposition,  as  avowed  members  of  the  con-  museum  and  of  the  Hunterian  museum,  and  fills 
servative  party.    In  1841  tho  whigs  went  out  otlier  honorary  posts.   On  May  81, 1825,  he  mar- 
of  office,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  formed  a  cabinet  ried  the  Hon.  Emma  Caroline  Wilbraham,  8d 
in  which  Lord  Stanley  occupied  a  seat  as  colo-  daughter  of  Edward,  Lord  Skclmersdale,  by 
nial  secretary.    In  1844,  while  his  father  was  whom,  beside  two  sons  and  one  daughter  who 
still  living,  ho  was  summoned  by  writ  to  tho  died  in  infancy,  ho  has  issue,  the  Right  IIoc 
house  of  peers  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  Edward,  Lord  Stanley,  now  secretary  of  state 
and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  conservative  for  India,  the  lady  Emma  Charlotte,  and  the 
party  in  tliat  body.    When  Sir  Robert  Peel  re-  Hon.  Frederic  Arthur  Stanley,  an  officer  in  the 
solved  in  1845  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy,  and  British  army. — ^Tho  earldom  of  Derby  was  con- 
remove  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  grain  and  ferred  by  Ilenry  VII.  in  1485  on  tho  then  rep- 
breadstuffs,  Lord  Stanley  left  tlie  cabinet  and  resentativo  of  tho  old  and  heroic  family  of  Stan- 
became  tho  leader  of  tho  protectionist  opposi-  ley  of  Lancashire,  for  acts  of  prowess  and  devth 
tion.    When,  in  Dec.  1845,  Sir  Robert  tendered  tion  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.    For  more  than 
his  resignation  to  the  queen.  Lord  Stanley  was  2  centuries  tho  eorls  of  Derby  wore  aovereigni 
invited  by  her  migcsty,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  of  the  isle  of  Man,  under  tho  anzendnty  of  the 
John  Russell,  to  form  a  protectionist  cabinet,  but  British  king,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
ho  resolutely  declined  tlio  offer.    During  the  C  George  III.  that  the  sovereignty  of  that  island 
years  of  Lord  John  Russell's  tenure  of  tlio  pre-  was  transferred  to  Uio  British  crown. 
miership,  Lord  Stanley  added  to  his  already  high  DERBYSHIRE,  a  central  co.  of  England, 
fame  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  by  his  frank,  consisting  of  a  level  or  moderately  hilly  district, 
manly,  and  magnanimons  course  as  leader  of  the  abounding  in  fine  scenery,  fertile,  well  caltivat- 
opposition  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legis-  ed,  and  rich  in  minerals;  area,  1,028  sq.  nu; 
lature.    His  speech  on  the  Irish  poor  laws  in  pop.  in  1851,  296,084.    It  is  watered  by  the 
1849,  his  speech  on  tho  affairs  of  Greece  in  1850,  Derwent,  Trent,    Dove,  Wye,  Erewaah,  and 


try  were  defeated  in  tho  house  of  commons  on    colder,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  oat  fields  and  pit- 
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tares.  The  elevated  region  called  the  Iligh  peak,  in  1642,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mijjor- 

oonsisting  of  a  succession  of  bleak  hills,  some  general.    Afterward  he  entered  the  service  of 

of  which  rise  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  inter-  Brandenburg,  and  distingnished  himself  against 

q>ersed  with  narrow  valleys,  is  famous  for  its  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  French.    In  1670  he 

romantic  scenerv.    Dairy  husbandry  is  carried  became  field  marshal,  and  in  1674  baron  of 

on  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  county,  and  the  German  empire;  routed  the  Swedes  near 

yields  upward  of  2,000  tons  of  cheese  every  Rathenau,  June  15,  1675,  and  at  Fehrbellin  3 

year.    Among  the  hills  are  reai^ed  small  sheep,  days  afterward,  and  secured  the  greater  portion 

and  a  breed  of  light  slender  horses.    Among  of  Pomerania  for  the  elector.    In  the  winter 

^e  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  campaign  of  1678-'9  he  caused  9,000  soldiers 

gypsum,  black  and  variegated  marble,  flnor  spar,  and  80  guns  to  cross  the  ice  on  sleds  as  far  as 

small  ciystals  called  Derbyshire  diamonds,  chal-  Tilsit,  and  routed  the  Swedes  under  Horn  near 

oedony,  Jasper,  and  a  few  onyxes.    The  coal  the  latter  city. 

field  covers  an  area  of  about  190,000  acres,  DERG,  Louon,  a  lake  in  the  co.  of  Donegal, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  great  field  which  ex-  Ireland,  about  7  m.  S.  E.  of  Donegal,  8  m.  long, 
tends  over  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York-  and  2i  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part  It  is  en- 
flhire  and  part  of  Nottinghamshire.  The  lead  closed  on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  steep,  barren 
mines  have  fh>m  time  immemorial  been  let  on  mountains,  which  give  a  wild  and  desolate  char- 
lease,  and  are  the  subjects  of  several  very  ancient  acter  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  shores 
and  peculiar  laws.  Courts  for  the  adjustment  are  rough  and  precipitous.  It  lies  467  feet  above 
of  disputes  occurring  and  debts  contracted  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  75  feet  deep.  A 
working  these  mines  are  established  in  each  multitude  of  little  islands  dot  its  surface,  one  of 
mining  district,  and  are  presided  over  by  the  which,  called  Station  island,  about  an  acre  in 
lessee^s  steward,  assisted  by24  iurymen.  Tliere  extent,  contains  a  cave  known  as  St.  Patrick^s 
is  another  officer,  called  the  barmaster,  whose  Purgatory,  to  which  between  10,000  and  15,000 
dolT  it  is  to  put  miners  into  possession  of  veins  Roman  Oatholic  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
"wmch  they  may  have  discovered,  and  to  collect  land  resort  annually  between  Aug.  1  and  15. 
tiie  rent  due  the  lessee  of  the  crown  or  the  lord  They  remain  on  the  island,  which  contains  2 
of  the  manor.  Derbyshire  is  traversed  by  the  chapels,  a  house  for  the  priests,  and  a  few  cab- 
Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey,  the  Ere-  ins,  from  8  to  9  davs,  their  only  food  during 
wash,  the  Derby,  the  Cromford,  the  Nutbrook,  that  time  being  bread  and  water, 
tiie  Chesterfield,  the  Peak  forest,  andthe  Ashby  DERHAM,  William,  an  English  divine  and 
de  la  Zonch  canals,  and  by  the  Cromford  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Stoughton,  near 
High  Peak,  the  North  Midland,  the  Midland  Worcester,  in  Nov.  1657,  died  at  Upininster, 
Coontaes,  Uie  Birmingham  and  Derby  grand  near  London,  April  5,  1785.  The  most  impor- 
Jmiction,  and  several  branch  railways,  beside  a  tant  of  his  published  works  are :  "  The  Artificial 
nmnber  of  private  railways  for  the  transporta-  Clockraaker"  (4th  edition,  1734) ;  **  Pliysico- 
taon  of  produce  of  the  mines.  The  manufactures  Theology"  (16  discourses  preached  at  Boyle^s 
are  important,  and  comprise  cotton,  silk,  calico,  lecture,  1711),  and  "Astro-Theology"  (1714), 
eambric,  fustian,  muslin,  tape,  candle  wicks,  ma-  designed  to  prove  the  existence  and  attributes 
ohlnery,  agricultural  implements,  leather,  hats,  of  God  from  an  examination  respectively  of  the 
paper,  and  porcelain.  In  the  mountain  district  works  of  creation  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
there  are  numerous  tepid  mineral  springs.  and  ^  Christo-Theology"  (1780),  a  sermon  to 

DERBYSniRE  SPAR,  a  variety  of  fluor  spar  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  which  is  distin-  DERIVATION,  in  modem  algebra,  is   the 

gnished  by  its  fine  shades  of  purple,  blue,  red,  mode  of  developing  one  function  from  another, 

and  yellow.    These,  together  with  the  sound-  according  to  some  fixed  law.    By  a  function  is 

ness  of  the  stone,  render  it  well  adapted  for  or-  here  meant  any  algebraical  expression  of  a  quan- 

namental  purposes.    The  manufacture  of  cups,  tity  dependent  for  its  value  upon  other  quanti- 

tablea,  vases,  inkstands,  and  other  objects,  is  ex-  ties.    The  most  usual,  and  perhaps  the  most 

tensively  carried  on  in  several  towns  in  the  coun-  important  derivative  Unctions,  are  Diffkbbm- 

tjr,  as  at  Derby,  Buxton,  Castleton,  Bakewell,  &c.  tials  and  Integrals,  which  see. 

The  stone  takes  a  high  polish  for  one  so  soft ;  DERMODY,  Thomas,  an  Irish  poet,  bom  at 

bat  tiie  propertv  which  renders  it  easy  to  be  Ennis  in  1775,  died  at  Sydenham,  near  London, 

worked,  maKes  it  liable  to  be  soon  defaced  by  in  1802.    His  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  is 

•cratobes.    It  is  found  near  Castleton  in  fissures  said  to  have  employed  him  while  only  in  his 

in  the  limestone  rocks.  9th  year  as  his  assistant  in  teaching  Latin  and 

DERFFLINGER,  Georo  von  (originally  Ddn-  Greek.    Thomas,  however,  soon  after  ran  away 

nxKoX  a  general  of  the  great  elector  of  Bran-  from  home,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  in 

denburg,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  March,  1606,  died  the  expedition  to  Holland  under  the  earl  of 

Feb.  4,  1696.    A  tailor's  apprentice,  he  took  Moira,  who  promoted  him  to  a  second  lieuteu- 

service  as  a  soldier,  and  fought  at  the  battle  antcy ;  but  by  his  intemperate  habits  he  lost  the 

ik  Pragne,  after  which  he  entered  the  Swe-  favor  of  his  patron,  and  afterward  lived  some 

dlflh  annv  as  an  ofiScer  under  Gustavus  Adol-  time  in  London,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

pfanSi    Ue  served  under  Bauer  and  Torstensen,  A  small  volume  of  poems  written  by  him  in  his 

oontriboted  to  the  Swedish  victory  at  Leipsio  ISth  year  appeared  in  1792.    In  1798  he  pub- 
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lishod  a  pamphlet  on  tlio  French  revolution,  to'   *^  the  trongh/*  in  the  monntidns  which  extend 

which  was  appended  a  poem  entitled  ^*The  along  the  N.  boundary  of  the  count  j,  and  unit- 

Reform.*'  ing  with  the  Trent  near  the  bordera  of  Leict-f- 

DEKYISE,  a  Persian  word  meaning  poor  or  tershire,  after  a  course  of  about  50  m.  Its  general 
indigent^  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  sub-  course  is  S.  E.  It  passes  Chatsworth  house  and 
stantiolly  like  the  Arabic  fakir ^  to  designate  a  tlie  towns  of  Matlock,  Belper,  and  Derby.  \u 
doss  of  religious  people  who  in  some  respects  scenery,  particularly  in  the  upper  part,  is  beau- 
resemble  tlio  monks  of  Christianity.  Their  rule  tifully  diversified.  The  Wye  is  its  largest  trib- 
commands  an  austere  piety,  religious  contempla-  utory.  III.  A  Aver  of  Yorkshire,  Ea»t  Riding, 
tion,  poverty,  chastity,  modesty,  patience,  hu-  risingnearllarwooddale,  flowing  nearly  S.  with 
mility,  and  charity.  Tliey  live  in  convents  under  many  windings,  and  falling  into  the  Onse  at 
the  direction  of  a  iheihh^  but  are  allowed  to  Barmby,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m.  It  is 
marry,  on  the  condition,  however,  of  passing  navigable  to  Molton,  27  m.  above  its  mouth, 
two  nights  of  tlio  week  among  their  associates.  DERWENT,  a  river  rising  near  the  centre  of 
They  live  by  tlio  labor  of  their  hands,  men-  Van  Diemen's  Land,  flowing  S.  £.  into  the  dl*- 
dicity  being  forbidden,  except  in  the  order  of  trict  of  Norfolk,  and  entering  the  S.  Pacific 
the  Bektashis,  but  their  convents  have  generally  ocean  through  an  estuary  wliich  separates  the 
been  supplied  by  the  donations  of  the  sultans,  districts  of  Hobart  Town  and  Richmond.  The 
Beside  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  they  observe  estuary  is  about  4  m.  broad  at  its  entrance,  and 
one  weekly  fast  from  morning  to  sunset.  They  retains  this  width  for  a  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  in- 
hold  religious  meetings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri-  land.  On  an  bland  at  its  mouth  is  a  lightboos* 
days,  in  which  they  perform,  to  the  sound  of  a  70  feet  above  the  sea. 

flute,  sacred  dances,  whirling  around  with  ex-  DERWENTWATER,  James  RADCUfTE,  earl 
treme  velocity,  and  stopping  at  once  when  the  of,  a  leader  in  the  English  rebellion  of  1715, 
music  ceases.  Some  lead  a  vagrant  life,  and  bom  in  1689,  beheaded  Feb.  24,  1716.  lie  be- 
traverse  all  the  countries  of  the  Ea»t  from  tho  longed  to  nn  ancient  Catholic  family  in  North- 
Mediterranean  to  tho  Ganges,  being  lodged  'and  umberland.  Sir  Francb  Raddiflfe  was  created 
fed  in  tho  convents  of  their  order.  They  wear  earl  of  Derwentwater  by  James  II.  in  1G88,  and 
coarse  robes,  and  walk  bare-legged  with  the  his  son  Francis  married  a  natural  daughter  of 
breast  uncovered.  Tlio  use  of  intoxicating  liq-  Charles  II.  His  grandson  James  was  brought  up 
uors,  tL&  well  as  of  opium,  is  stated  to  be  common  at  St.  Germain,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in 
among  them.  In  general  tliey  are  said  to  en-  1705.  Personal  attachment  to  the  inemben  of 
joy  little  esteem  among  the  people,  who  despise  the  Stuart  family,  as  well  as  political  principle, 
them  as  idlers.  Some  of  tlicm  also  act  as  jug-  disposed  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  to  attempt 
glers,  sorcerers,  and  charmers.  Tho  order  of  tho  restoration  of  that  house  to  the  throne  of 
the  Rufnis,  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  England,  and  he  entered  into  arrangements  fbr 
Sheikh  Ahmed  Rufai,  is  distinguished  by  fanati-  tliat  purpose  with  many  other  gentlemen  and  no* 
cal  excesses  of  self-mortification.  At  their  as-  blemen  of  the  north  and  west  of  Eoghind.  The 
semblies  some  are  seen  holding  a  piece  of  red-  plot  was  betrayed  to  tlie  government  of  George 
hot  iron  between  their  teeth,  others  making  I^  who  immediately  suspended  tho  i&aieoa  eM^vf 
incisions  in  their  flesh.  Tho  Calenders  aro  act  and  issued  warrants  against  the  suspected, 
remarkable  for  their  strange  dress,  sometimes  The  standard  of  rebellion  having  been  raised  in 
consisting  of  a  sheep^s  or  tigcr^s  skin ;  they  Scotland,  Lord  Derwentwater,  at  the  instigation 
wear  feathers  in  tlieir  ears,  and  frequently  go  of  his  countess,  as  it  is  said,  commenced  the 
about  half  naked.  The  principal  order  is  that  of  movement  in  England,  Oct  6, 1715.  The  death 
tho  Maulavis,  whose  chief  convent  is  at  Konieh,  of  Louis  XIY.  disappointed  the  hopes  of  foreign 
in  Asia  Minor.  Tho  origin  of  tho  dervises  can  aid,  and  at  tho  first  rendezvous  there  were  bat 
be  traced  back  to  tho  first  centuries  of  tho  He-  GO  persons  present.  Mr.  Forster,  member  of  par- 
gira.  Tho  foundation  of  some  of  tho  orders  is  liament  for  Cumberknd,  was  chosen  leader.  ■ 
attributed  to  Abubekr,  Ali,  and  others ;  and  selection  in  which  his  Protestantism  was  akne 
passages  of  the  Koran,  which  extol  tlie  merits  of  considercil.  They  soon  marched  sontlL  and  ^>- 
poverty  and  an  independent,  contemplative  life,  proached  Newcastle,  which  thev  failed  in  sor- 
are  quoted  in  6upj>ort  of  tlio  institution,  which  prising.  Volunteers  came  in  slowly,  and  they 
tradition  also  represents  as  having  existed  in  were  even  compelled  to  decline  tlie  services  of 
the  times  of  Elijah,  of  Jacob,  and  even  of  Seth.  some  for  want  of  arms.    Being  joined  by  a  par- 

DERWENT,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  ty  from  Scotland,  who  were  somewhat  better, 

England.    I.  A  river  of  Cumberland,  32  m.  though  imperfectly,  equipped,  they  retreated 

long,  rising  in  the  district  of  Borrowdalo,  and  toward  the  border,  where  they  were  joined  by 

flowing  N.  and  then  S.  W.  into  tlie  Irish  sea,  another  body,  under  Mackintosh.    The  com- 

which  it  enters  near  'Workington.    It  forms  tho  bined  army  now  amounted  to  aboat  2,000  men. 

lake  of  Derwentwater  near  Keswick,  where  it  Two  plans  were  proposed :  one  to  take  the  walh- 

is  joined  by  tho  Greta ;  expands  into  Bossen-  em  Scottish  towns  and  to  operate  again^  the 

thwaito-water  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  duke  of  Argyle ;  the  other  to  march  south  and 

receives  tho  river  Cocker  at  Cockermouth.    Its  encounter  Gen.  Carpenter,  who  was  at  the  head 

banks  abound  in  rich  and  varied  scenery.     II.  of  an  inferior  body  of  liastily  levied  troops.  Bat 

A  river  of  Dorbysliiro,  rising  in  a  placo  called  the  Englishmen  would  not  go  into  Scotland,  nor 
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the  highlAoden  into  England.  Marching  along  devoted  wife,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
the  border,  the  dissension  soon  came  to  an  open  from  the  tower,  hat  Lord  Dorwontwater  was 
mptnre.  Lord  Derwentwater  endeavored  to  belieadcd  on  Tower  hill.  lie  died  with  firm- 
oompromise  matters,  and  advised  tlie  advance  ncss,  protesting  his  loyaltj  to  James  IIL,  and 
into  ScoUand ;  and  finally  they  marched  against  assertmg  that  ^^  dishonorable  terms  had  been 
Domfries,  whoso  inhabitants  tlirew  up  intrench-  proposed  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  life,  which 
ments  to  oppose  them.  Without  fighting,  it  was  ne  had  refused  to  accept."  The  estates  of  Der- 
deoided  to  march  into  England.  At  this  a  large  wentwater  were  confiscated,  and  afterward  set- 
namber  of  the  men  retired  at  once,  while  the  tied  on  the  hospital  for  seamen  at  Greenwich. 
earl  of  Wintoun;  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  oth-  The  body  of  the  earl  was  conveyed  by  night 
ert  accompanied  the  advance  rather  than  give  up  through  the  country  to  his  ancestral  dwelling. 
the  cause.  At  Penrith  they  were  encountered  by  and  there  buried.  In  1805  the  coffin  was  opened 
thep<MMe(Mnito<t<«ofGumberland,  headed  by  the  and  the  body  found  entire,  and  the  head  lying 
renoent  nobles  and  gentry.  But  this  body  fied  on  by  it  still  showed  the  marks  of  the  axe. — 
getting-  sight  of  the  rebels,  who  continued  their  The  countess  of  Derwentwater  died  at  the  age 
march,  seizing  the  public  funds  where  they  could,  of  80,  of  small  pox,  in  Deershavcn,  Flanders. 
They  werejoined  by  a  small  party  of  Lancashire  DERZIIAVIN,  Gabriel  RoMAxovrrcn,  a 
geatlemen,  and  being  informed  that  Manches-  Russian  lyrical  poet,  born  in  Kasan,  July  8, 
ter  had  proclaimed  Aing  James,  they  advanced  1743,  died  July  6,  1816,  gained  distinction  in 
toward  that  town.  They  occupied  Lancaster,  the  military  and  civil  service,  was  made  secro- 
and  afterward  Preston,  which  Stanhopc^s  regi-  tary  of  state  in  1791  by  Catharine  II.,  with 
inent  of  dragoons  evacuated  on  their  approach,  whom  he  ingratiated  himself  by  his  panegyri- 
Here  they  received  an  accession  of  about  1,200  cal  odes,  minister  of  justice  in  1802,  and  re- 
gentlemen  and  peasants,  mostly  unarmed  and  tired  in  the  following  year  on  a  full-pay  pen- 
undisciplined.  But  Wills  was  now  advanc-  sion.  Many  of  his  poems  abound  with  beautiful 
ing  against  them,  and  Carpenter  was  closing  moral  sentiments  and  expressions,  especially 
in  oa  their  rear.  The  insurgents  were  totally  his  ode  to  God,  which  was  not  only  trans- 
ignorant  of  their  critical  position,  which  was  lated  into  several  European  languages,  but  also 
only  revealed  by  a  letter  from  a  private  friend  into  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  is  said  to  have 
to  Lord  Derwentwater.  Its  contents  were  at  been  hung  up  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of 
onoe  communicated  to  Forster,  who  was  com-  China,  printed  in  gold  letters  on  white  satin ; 
pletely  paralvzed  by  1^  Lord  Derwentwater  and,  ac/cording  to  Grolowin's  account,  it  was 
and  others  threw  up  some  barricades,  but  neg-  placed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  temple  of 
lected  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  town,  Jeddo.  His  complete  works  appeared  in  St, 
where  a  good  resistance  might  have  been  made.  Petersburg  (5  vols.,  1810-15). 
The  first  attack  of  WUls  was  beaten  back  with  DESAIX  DE  VEYGOUX,  Louis  Charles 
considerable  loss.  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  Antoine,  a  French  general,  of  a  noble  but  poor 
brother  Charles  KadclifTe  showing  great  cour-  family,  born  at  the  castle  of  Ayat  in  Auvergne, 
age.  The  arrival  of  Carpenter  made  affairs  Aug.  17, 1768,  killed  at  Marengo,  June  14, 1800. 
desperate.  The  Scots  were  determined  to  sell  lie  was  gratuitously  educated  at  the  military 
their  lives  dearly,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  school  of  Effiat,  which  he  left  at  15  to  enter  the 
bjr  Lord  Derwentwater ;  but  the  English  com-  regiment  of  Brittany  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Blander  Forster  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  chevalier  do  Yeygoux.  His  regular  conduct  and 
dismayed  at  their  hopeless  situation,  sent  a  se-  strict  attention  to  duty  commended  him  to  his 
eret  message  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  After  superiors,  while  his  liberal  opinions  estranged 
some  difficulty  Wills  was  brought  to  promise  to  him  from  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
spare  their  lives  if  they  would  surrender  at  dis-  from  his  family.  In  the  beginning  of  the  rev- 
cretion,  and  the  following  day  these  hard  terms  olution  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Marshal 
were  accepted,  and  the  royal  troops  entered  the  Luckner.  After  Aug.  10, 1702,  having  signed  a 
place.  Little  mercy  was  shown  by  the  govern-  protest  against  the  decree  by  which  the  legis- 
ment ;  many  of  the  common  men  were  sent  to  lative  assembly  suspended  the  authority  of  the 
the  plantations  in  America,  and  the  more  im-  king^  he  was  cashiered,  and  afterward  imprison- 
portant  prisoners  were  carried  to  London.  Lord  ed,  but  Carnot  reinstated  him.  He  served  on 
I>erwentwater  was  impeached  and  brought  to  the  Rhine  under  Pichegru  and  Morcau,  with 
trial,  Jan.  19,  1716.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  such  ability  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  allcg-  of  general  of  division.  In  1796  he  seconded 
ing  his  youth  and  inexperience  as  an  excuse ;  he  Moreau  in  his  campaign  through  Bavaria,  and 
was  condenmed  to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  in  the  famous  retreat  which  won  for  that  gene- 
greatest  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his  par-  ral  the  reputation  of  a  great  strategist.  On  the 
don.  His  wife  had  a  personal  interview  with  return  of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Desaix  defend- 
tfae  Idng,  but  to  no  purpose.  Endeavors  were  ed  the  fort  of  Kehl ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
made  in  both  houses  of  parliament  to  obtain  a  dilapidated  condition  of  the  place,  he  held  it 
reprieve,  which  was  granted  for  two  of  the  pris-  for  2  months  against  the  repeated  efforts  of 
oners,  Lords  Camwath  and  Widdrington,  but  the  archduke  Charles,  and  finally  concluded  a 
the  8  others  were  ordered  for  immediate  cxecu-  highly  honorable  capitulation.  The  next  year 
ticoi.    Lord  Kithisdale,  by  the  stratagem  of  his  he  again  led  the  arzny  across  the  Rhine,  an  op- 
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eration  in  which  he  showed  consnmmate  skill,  himself  of  the  fiioilities  for  diflsectloii  with  moh 

In  the  expedition  to  Egypt  ho  received  the  com-  snccera  that  he  was  soon  oompeteDt  to  open  a 

mand  of  a  division,  and  after  the  storming  of  course  of  demonstrations  in  anatomy.    In  177ft 

Alexandria,  marched  to  Cairo  with  the  vanguard,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  college  of  snrgery. 

He  took  port  in  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  and  Thereafter  his  progress  was  rapid,  having  snc- 

being  ordered  to  pursue  Mnrad  Bey,  defeated  him  cessively  become  chief  sorgeon  to  Uie  hospital 

in  several  encounters,  and  driving  him  into  Nu-  of  the  college,  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  Solpice, 

bio,  conquered  the  whole  of  upper  Egypt.  Here  in  1782  surgeon-mi^or  to  La  Charit^^,  and  finally 

he  established  a  regular  government,  and  inspired  chief  surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dieo,  with  the  rep- 

the  Egyptians  with  such  esteem  that  they  called  utation  of  being  the  most  skilfU  operator  in 

him  the  *^  just  sultan."    When  Bonaparte  em-  France.    In  connection  with  the  II6tel  Dlcn 

barked  from  Egypt,  he  placed  Kleber  in  com*  he  instituted  a  clinical  class  which  attnicted 

mand  of  the  French  troops,  and  ordered  De-  many  students.    The  chief  cases  that  came  h^ 

saix  to  follow  him.    The  latter  sailed  on  board  fore  the  class  were  reported  in  a  serial,  entitled 

a  Kagusan  bark,  but  on  nearing  his  destina-  Journal  de  ehirurffiej  edited  by  the  popila.    In 

tion  was  intercepted  by  an  EngliMi  frigate,  and  the  revolution  he  was  arrested  while  lectoriDg, 

was  detained  a  prisoner  for  80  days.    lieing  May  28. 1798,  and  carried  to  the  Lnzemhoorg, 

at  last  released,  he  arrived,  May  8,  1800,  at  from  which,  however,  he  was  liberated  at  the 

Toulon,  and  hastened  to  join  Bonaparto  in  Italy,  end  of  8  days,  more  from  need  of  his  profeasioo- 

where  he  arrived  June  1 1,  and  was  put  in  com-  d  skill  tlian  from  any  leniency  in  his  aocDseiiL 

mand  of  a  division,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  Having  been  employed  to  attend  the  diwp>*i's 

army  which  had  just  taken  Genoa  from  joiniug  during  the  imprisonment  of  that  nnfortonats 

that  under  Melas  at  Alessandria.    He  was  con-  youth  in  the  temple,  he  bestowed  on  him  u- 

sequently  at  some  distance  from  the  main  army  remitting  care.    6addenly  he  himself  was  seised 

on  the  morning  of  June  14,  but  on  hearing  tho  with  illness  which  almost  nnmediately  tenni- 

artillery,  ho  hastily  returned,  and  arrived  in  nated  in  dehrium  and  death.  The  rumor  of  the 

time  to  change  tho  nearly  lost  battle  of  Marengo  time  asserted  that  he  was  poisoned,  beoanss  be 

to  a  complete  victory.    But  he  did  not  witness  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the  murdw  of  hb 

the  result  of  his  movement ;  he  was  shot  through  patient.    This  supposition  was  favored  by  the 

tlie  heart  as  ho  was  entering  tho  action.    Bona-  coincidence  that  Dr.  Chopart,  who  sneceeded 

parte  wept  for  him,  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  Desault  in  his  attendance,  died  with  equal  sod- 

lionor,  and  decreed  that  a  statue  should  be  erect-  denncss,  and  that  soon  af^ward  the  yonngprinee 

cd  to  his  memory  in  the  place  des  fiictoirea  at  was  reported  dead.    An  autopsy  in  the  case  of 

Paris,  and  that  his  grave  should  be  placed  on  Desault  showing  no  trace  of  poison,  his  death 

the  summit  of  the  Alps,  under  the  care  of  tho  was  set  down  to  ataxic  fever.    The  repabfie 

monks  of  St.  Bernard.  pensioned  his  widow.     Desault  in  manner  wm 

D£SAUGI£RS,  Mabo  Antoinb  Madeleink,  abrupt,  even  to  rudeness,  but  under  this  rondi 

a  French  song- writer  and  dramatist,  bom  at  husk  lay  many  kindly  qualities.    His  popui 

Frejus,Nov.l7, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  9,1827.  gave  him  tho  name  of  le  Iouttqu  'bii^faiMinL 

At  the  age  of  17  he  produced  a  successful  one-  lie  introduced  numerous  improvements  into 

act  comedy.    He  was  in  St.  Domingo,  whither  his  art,  both  in  instruments  and  their  nse,  esp^ 

he  had  accompanied  his  sister,  who  was  married  cially  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  ligatsre 

toaplanter,  when  the  insurrection  of  tho  blacks  of  arteries.    In  coxgunction  with  his  friend 

broke  out,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  Chopart,  he  wrote  tlie  TraiU  du  mmladiti  di- 

his  life  to  the  United  States,  where  he  earned  a  rurgicala  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1780),  which  has  besn 

living  by  teaching  pianoforte  playing.      He  re-  translated  into  English  by  Trumbull, 
turned  to  France  in  1797,  and  wrote  songs  and        DES  BABRES,  Joaspn  Fbbdkbio  Waiui; 

light  comedies.    Some  of  his  plays,  such  as  Let  an  English  soldier  and  hydrographer,  bom  in 

petiUsDanaides,  La  ehattemerteilleuse^  andM.  1722,  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Oct  84^  IBU^ 

Vautour,  had  an  unprecedented  run ;  while  his  while  on  his  way  to  England.    He  was  d^ 

songs  were  more  popular  than  those  of  any  scended  from  the  Protestant  branch  of  a  noble 

other  writer  except  B^ranger.  •  French  family,  which  emigrated  after  the  reio- 

DESAULT,  Pierre  Joseph,  a  French  sur-  cation  of  tlio  edict  of  Kantos.    He  reoeiTed  Us 


education  for  the  church  in  a  Jesuit  school,  but  the  royal  artillery  or  corps  of  en^eera.  Pie- 
exhibiting  a  strong  inclination  toward  the  study  forring  immediate  active  serrioe,  he  embariDcd 
of  surgery,  was  permitted  to  acquire  tho  rudi-  in  March,  1756,  as  lieutenant  in  the  60th  regi- 
ments of*  tho  art  from  the  barber-surgeon  of  ment  of  foot,  for  America;  where,  having  rund 
his  native  village,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  above  300  recruits  in  Pennsylvania  and  Uaiy- 
tho  military  hospital  at  Befort,  where  he  ro-  land,  ho  was  ordered  to  form  and  disdpliiie 
mained  3  years,  giving  special  attention  to  gun-  them  as  a  corps  of  field  artillery,  whieh  be 
shot  and  sword  wounds.  AVhilo  here  lie  trans-  commanded  until  the  arrival  of  ono  of  the  bstr 
lated  Borelli's  treatise  I>e  Motu  Animalium,  tilions  of  the  royal  train  from  F.ngland.  In 
In  17G4  he  went  to  Paris,  and  thero  availed  1757  ho  commanded  a  detachment  of  Yolimlesis 
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agtinst  the  Indiana,  who  had  committed  depre-  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  cftirying  on 
dations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady  and  the  American  revolutionary  war,  began  at  this 
other  frontier  towns;  surprised  the  chiefs,  whom  time  to  be  felt;  and  on  Earl  Ilowe  represent- 
he  made  prisoners,  and  soon  after  gained  their  ing  the  immediate  necessity  of  their  being  pre- 
oonfidence  so  completely,  that  they  not  only  pared,  Des  Barres  was  selected  to  adapt  the 
were  restnuned  from  farther  acts  of  hostility,  surveys  of  Holland,  De  Brahm,  and  others  to 
hut  became  useful  to  the  army,  in  which  a  nautical  purposes.  Tliose  ho  published  in  1777 
corps  of  them  continued  to  be  employed  to  the  under  the  title  of  the  *^  Atlantic  Neptune/'  in 
end  of  the  war.  In  1758  he  was  engaged  in  2  largo  folio  volumes.  In  1784  the  government 
the  expedition  against  Lonisburg,  where  he  of  tlie  island  of  Capo  Breton  was  conferred  on 
had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  landing  in  a  him,  with  the  military  command  of  that  and 
violent  snr^  and  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  in-  of  Prince  Edward^s  island ;  and  soon  after  he 
trenchment  by  which  the  debarkation  of  the  commenced  building  the  town  of  Sydney,  and 
aimy  was  greatly  facilitated.  At  this  siege  he  opened  and  worked  Uie  valuable  co«l  fields  at  the 
was  on  a  critical  occasion  ordered  to  the  duty  entrance  of  the  river.  From  his  ofBcioI  position 
of  an  engineer,  and  after  the  capitulation  he  he  was  engaged  in  aiding  and  removing  the 
employed  himself  in  drawing  a  chart  on  a  large  royalists  from  the  United  States  after  the  war 
flcale.  fh>m  papers  and  plans  obtained  there,  of  the  revolution.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
whi^  was  found  very  useful  in  the  next  spring,  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
as  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  Prince  Edward^s  island,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
then  known  only  to  a  few  Canadian  pilots.  At  rence,  being  then  in  his  82d  year.  In  person  he 
tlie  siege  of  Qoebec  he  served  under  Wolfe  as  was  short,  and  at  the  age  of  95  lithe  and  active ; 
AD  aide-de-camp,  and  was  making  his  report  about  which  time  he  talked  of  making  the  tour 
when  that  hero  received  his  mortal  wound,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  he  allotted  2 
fell  dying  in  his  arms.  By  the  expenditure  of  years ;  this  performed,  he  was  to  commence  that 
lives  in  Uie  campaign  of  1759  and  the  ensuing  of  Europe,  which  he  calculated  would  take  8 
winter,  and  in  the  nnsuccessful  battle  fought  years  more ;  after  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
hy  Gen.  Murray,  April  28,  1760,  the  army  in  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there  spend  tho 
Cianada  was  reauced  to  less  than  2,000  men  fit  remainder  of  his  days,  lie  was  Capt.  Cook's 
for  doty.    The  fortifications  of  Quebec  being  in  teacher  in  navigation. 

A  dismantled  state,  the  preservation  of  what  DESCANT,  in  music,  an  old  term,  now  nnder- 

had  been  acquired,  as  well  as  tho  expectation  stood  to  bo  synonymous  with  counterpoint.    It 

of  Ihtare  conquests,  seemed  to  rest  on  the  opera-  signifies  strictly  an  unpremeditated  enlargement 

tions  for  its  actual  defence.    The  conducting  of  upon  a  given  subject,  whicl],  sung  by  another 

these  operations  fell  to  Des  Barres  as  directing  voice  or  by  voices,  formed  the  accompaniment 

engineer,  and  here,  and  subsequently  in  the  re-  of  the  descant.  Musicians  distinguished  between 

daotion  of  Fort  Jacques  Cartler  and  other  strong  plain,  figurative,  and  double  descant 

places,  which  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  DESCABTES,  Bex£  (Lat  Benatus  Cabtesi- 

ms  endeavors  proved  successful.    He  was  after-  rs),  a  French  philosopher,  born  in  La  Haye,  be- 

ward  ordered  to  Nova  Scotia  to  assist  Gen.  Bas-  tween  Tours  and  Poitiers,  in  Touraine,  March  81, 

tide  in  tracing  designs  and  making  estimates  of  1596,  died  in  Stockholm,  Feb.  11, 1650.   He  was 

the  expense  for  fortifying  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  the  youngest  son  of  a  councillor  of  the  parliament 

and  securing  its  dock  yard.    In  1762  he  served  of  Bennes,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fiimily,  and 

as  directing  engineer  and  quartermaster-general  early  in  life,  when  as  yet  a  mere  boy,  evinced  such 

fai  the  expedition  for  retaking  Newfoundland,  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  causes 

and  was  honored  with  public  thanks,  as  haviug  of  things,  that  he  passed  under  the  sobriquet  of 

essentially  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  that  the  young  philosopher.    His  education  was  con- 

idand.    After  making  surveys  of  some  of  its  ducted  in  the  Jesuit  coUege  of  La  Fldche,  where, 

princiTud  harbors,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  in  spite  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  physical 

Xfew  York,  to  proceed  on  reconnoitring  excur-  constitution,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek 

flkms  and  report  observations  on  the  expediency  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  other  ordinary  studies 

of  establishing  a  chain  of  military  posts  through-  of  such  an  institution.  He  contracted  also  whilo 

out  the  British  colonies.    In  1763  Lord  Col vUle  there  a  friendship  with  Mersenne,  which  lasted 

reeled  instructions  to  employ  him  on  the  sur-  until  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  tliough  Mersenne 

vqr  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  pro-  became  a  monk,  it  was  chiefly  through  him 

ieoted  by  Admiral  Spry,  who  proposed  the  un-  that  Descartes  communicated  from  the  pro- 

dertaking  to  senior  ofificers  prior  to  recommend-  found  scholastic  retirement  which  he  sedulously 

ing  Des  Barres  to  the  admiralty  for  that  duty,  sought  with  the  outside  learned  world.    After 

In  this  work  ho  was  engaged  until  1773,  and  leaving  college,  in  his  16th  year,  he  occupied 

oo  his  return  to  England,  1774,  the  king  express-  himself  in  acquiring  the  manly  accomplishments 

ed  his  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  of  riding  and  fencing,  with  a  view  to  tho  military 

this  duty  had  been  performed.    Previous  to  this,  life,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  the  wishes  of 

many  of  the  fine  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  were  his  family  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.    But  his 

known  only  to  fishermen,  and  the  isle  of  Sable  health  did  not  allow  nim  to  enter  the  service  im- 

was  a  terror  to  all  navigators.    The  want  of  mediately,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  a  tutor, 

ooneot  charts  of  the  coast  of  North  America  in  order  to  pass  two  years  in  the  further  prose- 
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cution  of  his  studies.    In  IGIO  be  joined  the  friends,  he  next  settled  in  the  netehboring  cotrn- 

army  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  while  in  garri-  try,  and  being  disturbed  there,  nnally  fixed  his 

son  at  Breda  composed  his  Compendium  Miuica^  retreat  in  Holland,  *^  tlie  busy  hive  of  labor  and 

which  secTiicd  a  prelude  to  the  research  for  har-  liberty,"  where  he  found  it  more  easy  to  create 

nioiiy  wliich  he  was  Boon  about  to  carry  into  the  solitude  necessary  to  his  profound  niedlta- 

all  the  rctdnis  of  knowledge,    lie  was  driven  to  tions.    His  life  became  that  of  an  ascetic,  eman- 

it,  doubtless,  by  tlie  painful  uncertainty  and  cha-  cipated  from  all  social  ties  and  relations,  in  order 

otic  confusion  which  reigned  in  nearly  all  the  that  he  might  devote  himself  the  more  exdn- 

departments  of  human  inquiry.    As  a  reaction  sively  to  what  was  now  his  only  wedded  wife, 

against  the  prevailing  tone,  which  was  the  dcs-  the  truth.    He  did  not  refuse,  however,  ail  par- 

potisni  of  authorities,  many  of  the  finest  in-  ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world;  in  1833 

ti'Uccts  had  taken  refuge  in  scepticism,  so  that  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  the  followii^ 

Mcrseune  could  write  in  1G23:    ^' There  are  year  to  Amsterdam ;  and,  indeed,  he  constantly, 

50,000  atheists  in  Paris ;"  and  the  most  popular  tlirough  the  mediation  of  Mersenne,  maintained 

verses  of  the  Agrippine  of  Cyrano  were  those  an  active  correspondence  with  the  learned  men 

wliich  sang:  who  souffht  liis  Instmction  or  hb  frienrkhip. 

Unehenrenprfniamort^notreumeiranctuit  In  1637  be  began  a  more  Open  Career  bv  tlie 

ikrn  ce  qwAu  itait  urn  hture  avant  la  tie ;  publication  of  a  volume  from  the  prcss  of  Ley- 

which  may  be  translated :  den,  entitled  JJiicatin  de  la  methodt,  which 

An  hour  hftor  donth,  our  soul,  roloMcd  from  earth.  Contained  treatises  on  method,  on  dioptrics  oa 

Will  be  juH  what  it  vrM  an  hour  before  ita  birth.  metcors,  and  On  geometry.    The  first  of  these, 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  bitter  reaction  beside  an  admirable  picture  of  his  life  ami  cf 

against  the  past  in  the  scientific  aspirations  of  the  progress  of  his  studies^  furnished  a  elesr 

those  students  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  outline  of  a  new  science  of  metaphysics  only 

England,  who  began  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  tlio  ex])anded  in  his  later  and  larger  workSb    In 

scholastic  logic,  and  to  open  new  methods  of  1641  he  published  in  Latin,  from  the  press  of 

investigation  into  nature,  by  means  of  obscrva-  Paris,  his  Meditatione$  de  Prima  Philomphia^ 

lion  and  experiment.    Descartes  was  torn  by  which  carried  his  specnlatlonsintoabstmseques* 

the  doubts  of  his  epoch,  but  he  shared  also  in  tions  as  to  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immoi^ 

its  grand  hoi)es ;  and  if  he  doubtcil,  it  was  only  tality  of  tlie  soul.  He  invited  criticisms  of  these, 

to  cleanse  his  mind  of  the  errors  of  the  past,  which,  in  later  editions,  are  arranged  and  re- 

and  to  enable  it  to  move  more  freely  towaru  the  plied  to  under  7  heads,  wherein  he  cooiid- 

grand  constructions  of  the  future.     In  1619  ho  ers  all  the  objections  raised  to  his  original  sri- 

left  the  Dutch  army,  and  entered  as  a  volun-  tern.    These  works  filled  Europe  with  his  nim^ 

teor  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1&41  he  vis 

he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620,  invited  to  France  by  King  I^uia  XIII.,  bnt  he 

and  made  the  campaign  of  Hungary  in  1621.  refused  to  miit  his  retirement.     In  1<>44  hit 

The  atrocities  which  he  witnessed  in  this  war  Principia  Pnilo9ophia  api>earod,  which  3  yem 

are  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  resign-  later  was  translated  into  French  by  one  of  \sa 

ing  his  conunission ;  but  the  probability  is  that  friends,  Claude  Picot.    He  then  went  to  Fruee, 

his  active  mind  had  exhausted  the  uses  of  that  where  a  pension  of  3,000  livres  a  year  was  too- 

mode  of  life^  and  he  wait  eager  to  enlarge  his  ferred  upon  him ;  bnt  as  Queen  Christina  of  Sve- 

knowlodpc  of  men  and  society  by  more  exten-  den  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  at  the  sametims 

sive  travel.    Quitting  the  profession  of  arms  al-  appointing  him  director  of  an  academy  whidi 

togethor,  therefore,  he  visited  tlie  greater  part  she  proposed  to  establisli,  at  a  salary  of  S,OCO 

of  the  north  of  Europe,  then  returned  to  Franco,  crowns  a  year,  ho  was  induced  once  more  to 

where  ho  K)Id  his  estates,  and  snecdily  resumed  abandon  his  native  country.    It  was  a  ftfal 

his  jcnirnoys.     lie  spent  considerable  time  in  choice  for  him,  for  the  rigora  of  the  cfimsts, 

Switzerland  and  Italy,  being  present  at  Rome  combined  with  the  unnsuaUv  early  hoars  exsct- 

during  the  jubilee  of  1625,  and  wherever  ho  ed  from  him  by  the  queen,  in  an  eccentric  vkh 

went  observing  the  grand  ])hcnomena  of  nature,  to  take  lessons  from  him,  led  to  hia  death  in  ta 

and  pd^feeting  himself  in  the  acquisition  of  all  than  two  years.    Ho  was  buried  at  StoddbHoim, 

existing  knowledge.    It  was  at  the  town  of  but  16  years  afterward  Louis  XIV.  caused  kii 

Neuburg,  on  the  Danube,  where  ho  passed  the  remains  to  be  disinterred  and  carried  to  Tnaat^ 

winter,  that  the  plan  of  devoting  the  remainder  where  ho  was  entombed  in  the  church  of  Stfc 

of  his  days  to  tlie  reconstruction  of  the  princi-  Genevieve  du  Mont,  in  the  midst  of  Bu^sifi- 

ples  of  human  knowledge,  which  had  long  been  cent  ceremonies,  and  of  the  almost  anirend 

maturing  in  liis  mind,  took  a  definite  shape,  homage  of  his  enlightened  countrymen. — ^Des- 

"While  lie  wandered  from  the  Baltic  to  tlie  Medi-  cartes  was  an  encycTopfodic  genius,  and  it  wooM 

terrancan,  he  was  digesting  the  outlines  of  the  be  impossible,  in  an  article  like  this,  to  deteribe 

great  discoveries  in  geometry  and  metho<l,  des-  the  entire  8co])0  and  influence  of  his  acting. 

tilled  soon  to  change  the  intellectual  currents  of  He  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  ho* 

the  world.    He  was  but  just  83,  and  in  the  man  mind,  and  can  only  be  classed  with  oca 

height  and  vigor  of  his  powers.  Repairing  first  to  of  the  first  order,  like  Plato,  Aristotle,  BacoBi 

Paris,  where  he  moved  about  from  one  obscure  Newton,  and  Kant,     With  Bacon,  he  was  OM 

house  to  another  to  escape  the  intrusions  of  of  the   founders  of  modem   philosophy,  M 
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lie  poshed  1L\b  inquiries  further  than  Bacon  in  titions,  or  created  by  na,  and  those  which  are 

many  respeotSi  and   in  a  somewhat  different  adventitious,  or  come  from  without  by  means 

sphere,     what  the  latter  accomplished  for  net-  of  the  senses;  to  the  definition  of  substance, 

oral  science,  Descartes  accomplished  for  moral  as  that  which  so  exists  as  to  need  nothing 

tod  metaphysical ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  else  for  its  existence,  and  which  is  applicable 

which  considers  him  as  the  father  of  that  stu-  in  the  highest  sense  only  to  God,  who  has 

pendooa  movement  of  intellectual  investigation  his  ground  in  himself,  but  only  relatively  to 

tl^oh  baa  given  to  the  world  Malebranche  and  the  thinking  and  coq>oreal  substances,  which 

Spinoza,  and  after  them  the  entire  school  of  the  need  the  cooperation  of  God  to  their  exist<*nco ; 

great  Grerman  idealists,  beginning  with  Leibnitz  and  to  the  affirmation  tliat  the  universe  depends 

and  Wolf^  and  culminating  in  Kant  and  Hegel,  upon  the  productive  power,  not  only  for  its  first 

Aaametaphysician,  be  was  the  fountain  head  of  existence,  but  for  its  continued  being  and  oper< 

tha  apecabtion  of  a  whole  subsequent  century,  ation,  or  in  other  words,  that  conservation  is 

wliile  he  added  to  his  glory  in  that  sphere  the  perpetual  creation.    Other  points  in  tliis  phi- 

aearoely  inferior  distinction  of  a  great  discoverer  losophy  are  important,  and  other  aspects  of  it 

in  the  mathematics,  and  of  an  earnest  and  sedn-  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  student ;  but  for  tho 

loos  laborer  in  nearly  all  the  broad  domains  popular  reader  these  chiefly  deserve  attention, 

of  physical  science  then  known.     Not  wholly  because  these  were  characteristio  and  creative, 

exempt  from  tlie  errors  of  his  day,  he  was  yet  and  famished  the  themes  for  the  greater  part 

iauneasarably  in  advance  of  his  day ;  while  he  of  the  agitated  discussions  of  later  years.    From 

i^|(m  thia singular  eminence  among  the  greater  his  theory  of  doubt,  except  upon  evidence,  for 

Bunher  of  philosophers,  too  much  given  to  the  instance,  the  philosophy  of  the  17th  century,  and 

jai^Q  of  learned  words  and  abstruse  phrases,  the  whole  of  modern  philosophy,  in  fact,  derived 

uathte  style,  his  manner  of  expression,  is  as  clear  that  disdain  for  tho  authority  which  formerly 

and  beaatiful  as  bis  thought  is  great.    French  fettered  the  free  movements  of  the  muid,  and 

i^le  appears  nowhere  more  simple,  limpid,  and  that  reliance  upon  reason,  which  Amauld,  Mole- 

dMct  than  in  the  varied  dissertations  of  Des-  branche,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  and  others 

earteSb  even  when  he  treats  of  subjects  the  most  appealed  to  so  eflbctively.    This  vivid  detenni- 

noonaite  and  difficult.    Sir  James  Stephen  com-  nation  of  the  consciousness,  or  the  Mb,  as  the 

pares  the  language  of  Descartes  to  the  ^^atmo-  proper  object  of  metaphysical  investigation,  was 

£ere,  by  the  intervention  of  which  we  see,  the  startmg  point  of  those  great  systems  of 
ash  it  is  itself  invisible.  It  is  the  nearest  thought,  both  Scotch  and  German,  which  aro 
poaaible  approach  to  that  iuarticulate  speech  in  such  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  in- 
which  disembodied  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  tellectual  development.  It  is  easy  to  trace,  also^ 
interchange  their  thoughts.  It  has  no  technical  to  his  doctrine  of  substance,  the  vast  pauthcistio 
terms,  no  appeals  to  the  memory,  no  coloring  of  speculations  of  Spinoza,  and  more  lately  of  Fichte 
imagination  or  of  art,  no  troi>e  or  epigram  or  and  Hegel.  In  short,  the  schemes  of  Geulincx, 
antithems,  no  rhetoric  and  no  passion ;  and  yet  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant,  and  perhaps  of  Sweden- 
it  wants  neither  elegance  nor  warmth.  The  borg,  are  all  more  or  less  directly  affiliated  to  the 
warmth  is  the  warmth  of  a  devout  solicitude  to  great  leading  ideas  of  tho  French  thinker.  As  a 
attain  truth  and  to  impart  it.  The  elegance  whole,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
eonsists  in  the  felicity  with  which  every  word,  that  when  his  system  appeared,  it  produced  an 
aitonce^  paragraph,  and  discussion  falls  into  its  instant  and  vivid  sensation.  The  scholastics 
proper  place,  and  exactly  fulfils  its  appropriate  were  astonished  by  an  assault  at  once  so  radical 
offioe."  It  was  owing  to  this  admirable  clear-  and  so  vital ;  the  sceptics  saw  with  stupefaction 
Ba«i  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  tho  more  essential  a  scepticism  more  searching  than  theirs  rising 
morits  of  his  system,  that  it  was  said,  at  tho  into  the  most  solid  religious  faith ;  while  the  in- 
time  of  Descartes'  death,  that  everybody,  great  dependent  men  of  science,  who  hod  long  been 
or  small,  in  England  and  France,  who  thought  struggling  against  the  methods  of  the  old  dialeo- 
ai  all,  thought  Cartesianism.  The  ftmdamental  tics,  received  with  joy  and  gratitude  a  doctrine 
prfaiciples  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  relate  which  seemed  to  place  their  researches  on  an  im- 
to  hb  method,  which  takes  its  point  of  depart-  movable  foundation  of  truth,  and  to  promise  to 
ore  in  universal  doubt,  and  places  the  criterion  crown  them  with  the  richest  fruits  of  progress. 
(if  all  certitude  in  evidence,  or  in  otlier  words,  For  a  while  Descartes  threatened  to  succeed  to 
in  reason,  as  the  sovereign  judge  of  tho  true  and  the  place  of  absolute  dictation  and  mastery  which 
the  false ;  to  the  erection  of  the  individual  con-  had  been  so  long  assigned  to  Aristotle.  His  in- 
soioasness  into  the  fundamental  ground  and  fluence  passed  from  the  oratory  and  the  study  to 
sonroe  of  all  correct  philosophy — cogito^  ergo  the  popular  literature ;  all  the  great  writers  of 
fiMi  /  to  the  radical  distinction  which  is  drawn  tho  ago  of  Louis  XIV.  were  tinctured  by  it ;  but 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  tho  essential  just  as  it  appeared  to  have  attained  a  universal 
attribnte  of  the  former  being  thonglit,  and  that  acceptation,  it  began  as  rapidly  to  fade  and 
of  the  latter,  extension ;  to  the  demonstration  shrink.  The  reasons  of  this  decline  are  to  be 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  very  idea  of  found  partly  in  the  growth  of  Locke's  sensation- 
tha  infinite  ;M^to  the  division  of  ideas  into  al  philosophy ;  partly  in  the  demonstrated  im- 
••"'*•  which  are  innate,  or  born  within  us  as  potence  of  Descartes'  principles  to  resolve  many 
or  inspired,  those  which  ore  fac-  of  the  higher  problems  to  which  he  aspired;  but 
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chiefly  in  the  discoveries  of  Newton  find  the  and  from  that  adapted  in  the  SVeneh  and  dUkm 

proffress  of  physics,  which  discredited  his  phy-  modem  avBtems  of  kw.    Gibhon  hia  well  it- 

sicfll  theories,  and  therefore  brought  his  meta-  marked  that  the  Roman  law  of  hereditary  ne* 

physioil  conclusions  into  distrust.    The  theory  cession  'deviated  less  from  the  equality  of 

of  vortices,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  explain  nature  than  the  Jewish,  Athenian,  or  Eof^ 

the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  gave  institntions."    The  oldest  son  of  a  Hebrew  is- 

1)lace  to  the  simpler  theory  of  Newton  as  to  a  heiited  a  donble  portion.  By  the  Athenian  lav 

aw  of  universal  gravitation ;  but  science  has  the  sons  inherited  jointly,  bat  the  dan^btoi 

not  ceased  in  consequence  to  confess  its  obliga-  were  wholly  dependent  upon  what  fvoTiaoa 

tions  to  Descartes  for  his  important  discoveries  their  brothers  might  choose  to  give  then  by 

as  to  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  his  way  of  marriage  portion.    The  Enjg^Ush  kw  m 

contributions  to  dioptrics,  to  mechanics,  and  to  primogeniture  gives,  not  a  larger  proportion,  bot 

hydrostatics,  and  for  that  fearless  spirit  of  in-  the  whole,  to  the  eldest  son ;  ana  in  variiM 

vestigation,  which,  if  it  led  him  into  mistakes,  other  respects  which  will  be  prasently  reAml 

enabled  him  also  to  anticipate  many  truths  as-  to,  the  natural  order  of  equity  is  stngolariy  &• 

cribed  to  a  later  period. — ^After  the  death  of  regarded  in  the  law  of  descent.    Gte  the  olW 

Descartes,  in  addition  to  the  works  we  have  hand,  by  the  Roman  law,  when  a  man  «fied  k- 

alrcady  mentioned,  there  were  publislied :  Le  testate,  all  his  children,  both  sons  and  da^lh 

monde  de  De^cart^iy  ou  le  traite  de  la  IvmUre  ters,  inherited  alike ;  and  in  case  of  the  decMi 

(12mo.,  Paris,  1664^;  Le  traite  de  rhomme  et  de  of  either,  the   descendants  of  the   dccsiflk 

hi  formatMn  du  jodue  (4to.,  Paris,  1664) ;  tA%  would  take  such  share  as  wocdd  have  bdflQpA 

letirce  de  RenS  Descartes  {S  vols.  4to.,  1657-67).  to  him  or  her.    Tlie  distinction  of  agnates  uk 

The  principal  complete  editions  of  his  writings  cognates  was  indeed  introduced  at  an  caity  ps* 

are  Opera  Omnia  (8  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1670-  ri^,  whereby  the  descendants  of  femaks,  wit 

^83) ;    (EuTTcs  oompUtee  de  Descartes  (9  vols.,  were  called  cognates,  were  excluded ;  bat  by 

Paris,  1724);  (Euvres  compUtes  de  Descartes^  by  imperial  constitutions  they  were  restoicd  la 

Victor  Cousin  (11  vols.,  1824-^26),  which  k  the  right  of  succession,  with  a  diminnteofa 

Derhnps  the  most  perfect  edition ;  OSuvres  phi'  third  in  favor  of  the  agnates,  that  is^ 

losopkiques  de  Descartes  (1885),  by  Gamier,  who  ants  of  males,  and  even  thk  discriminkH«« 

added  a  life,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  his  abrogated  by  Justinian.    On  failure  of  fi 

writings.   On  the  philosophy  of  this  master,  descendants,  the  father  and  mother  or 

the  dissertations  are  ahiiost  without  number,  lineal  ascendants  were  admitted.     Sodk  m 

but  the  few  most  useful  or  curious  are  com-  the  rule  as  to  lineal  succession.    In  respedla 

prised  in  the  following  list :  Eeeueil  de  piiees  collateral  inheritance,  by  the  kw  of  the  U 

eurieuses  Mncemant  la  philosophie  de  Descartes  tables,  agnates,  whether  male  or  femak, 

(Amsterdam,  1684,  published  by  Bayle) ;  Me-  admitted  alike,  but  by  the  kter  law  all 

moires  pour  sertir  d  VhiMtoire  du  Cartesianisme^  of  colkteral  kindred  were  exdnded ;  the 

by  Huct  (Paris,  1698);  Ifemoires  sur  la  per-  ship  of  the  rule  was  in  some  measure  relkvrftf 

secution  au  Cartesianisme^  by  Cousin  (Paris,  the  prastor,  who  gave  to  females  thna  eidaiil 

1888);  Eistoire  et  critique  de  la  revolution  a  share  of  the  personal  estate.    JostUiaBi* 

Cartesienne,  by  M.  Francisque  Boullier  (2  vols.,  stored  the  right  of  succession  aa  it  had  onip 

Paris,  1842) ;  Le  Cartisianismf,  ou  la  veritable  nally  existed.     Descendants  of  femaks  ef  tti 

rcnoration  des  scieneee,  bv  M.  Bordau  Demoulin  collateral  kindred  were  still,  however,  kftM* 

(2  vols.,  Paris,  1848).    Of  kte  years  the  study  provided  for.    Thus,  though  a  aater  eooM  1^ 

of  Descartes  has  revived  among  the  French  phi-  herit  from  her  brother,  yet  her  ehUdren  eoril 

losophers.    See  Damirou^s  lisai  sur  Vhistoire  not ;  but  the  reverse  of  the  rak  did  not  hM^ 

de  la  philosophie  en  France  au  XIX'  si^ele^  for  there  was  no  corresponding  ififaMBtf  k 

which  contains  a  report  in  6  memoirs  read  to  the  brother  to  inherit  from  the  childrnoi  Hi 

tiio  academy,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  sister.    The  rule  of  collateral  anceewiaa  wm 

its  effects.  that  the  nearest  agnate  (or  all  the  afnalarf 

DESCENT,  in  kw,  is  the  transmission  of  an  the  same  degree)  took  the  whok  estatak  Ha 

estate  in  lands  by  operation  of  law,  upon  the  mode  of  estimating  the  degree  of 

decease  of  a  proprietor,  witliout  any  disposition  was  by  the  Roman  kw  to  take  the  enliie 

thereof  having  been  made  by  him.    The  term  her  of  intermediate  persons  in  the 

is  derived  from  a  principk  existing  until  very  and  descending  scale  between  the  , 

recentiy  in  the  English  law,  that  an  inheritance  relationship  was  in  question.    TSna,  tot 

could  never  lineally  ascend,  yet  upon  failure  of  sins  would  be  related  in  the  foorth 

lineal  descendants,  it  could  ascend  collaterally,  being  each  two  removes  from  the  coBUBonm* 

Thus  the  father  could  not  be  the  heir  of  his  son,  cestor  ;  whereas  by  the  canon  kw,  which  ktf 

but  the  uncle  could  inherit  from  the  nephew,  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  "Eag*"*  nk  tf 

There  was  therefore  an  inaptness  in  the  expres-  descent,  the  consanguinity  k  measored  |y  tta 

sion  even  as  used  in  the  common  law  doctrine  number  of  degrees  l^tween  the  moat  mnoli  tf 

of  inheritance,  and  still  greater  iucongruity  in  the  two  persons  and  the  common  aneeBlor,«MA 

American  law,  which  allows  a  lineal  ascent  in  the  case  of  cousins  would  be  two  dttmmz 

from  the  son  to  the  father.    Succession  is  the  and  it  would  be  the  same  between  OKis  M 

more  appropriate  phrase  in  the  Roman  kw,  nephew.    The  rules  of  descent  by  the 
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r  England  are  exceedingly  artificial,  being  descended  fh)m  a  female,  in  which  case  the  kin- 
d  cUefly  from  the  old  feudal  system,  and  dred  of  snch  female  can  alone  inherit.  Thus 
ige  become  fixed,  though  the  reasons  that  the  relatives  on  the  father^s  side  are  preferred  to 
ave  rise  to  them  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  mother's,  and  on  the  grandfather^s  to  the 
rindpal  of  these  rules  are  as  follows :  1.  grandmother  s,  and  so  in  all  the  degrees  of  ancee- 
fltate  descends  lineally  to  the  oldest  son,  try.  (d)  In  computing  degrees  of  consanguin- 
exdnsion  of  all  others ;  or  if  he  is  de-  ity,  the  rule  of  the  canon  law  is  adopted  as  be- 
\j  then  to  his  descendants,  male  or  female,  fore  mentioned,  whereby  the  relationship  to  the 
ing  the  same  rule  of  preference  in  all  common  ancestor  is  alone  considered.  Accord- 
te  as  prescribed  in  this  and  the  following  ing  to  this  rule,  brothers  are  related  in  the  first 
2,  In  case  of  the  decease  of  the  oldest  degree,  cousins  in  the  second ;  but  as  this  would 
Ethoat  issue,  then  to  the  next  oldest  and  often  make  a  different  degree  of  relationship  be* 
loendants,  and  so  to  the  last  of  the  males,  tween  the  same  parties,  according  as  it  was  com- 
oaae  of  feiilure  of  male  issue,  then  to  the  puted  from  one  or  the  other  to  the  conmnon  an- 
ten,  who,  contrary  to  the  order  prescrib-  cestor,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  further 
the  preceding  rules,  do  not  take  succes-  rule,  that  the  consanguinity  of  each  to  the  other 
,  Init  become  seized  jointly  of  a  peculiar  was  to  be  determine  by  that  of  the  most  re- 
called coparcener^  the  incidents  of  mote  from  the  common  ancestor.  A^ain,  there 
.  we  need  not  now  stop  to  discuss,  fur-  might  sometimes  be  different  sets  of  kindred  in 
han  to  say  that  each  coparcener  has  an  the  same  degree  of  relationship  by  referring  to 
.te  undivided  interest,  which  she  may  con-  different  ancestors,  as  a  nephew  is  in  the  same 
r  which  on  her  decease  will  descend  to  degree  as  an  uncle,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
dm.  4,  Failing  all  lineal  descendants,  one  being  the  father,  of  the  other  the  grand- 
Mte  does  not  ascend  lineally — that  is  to  father :  in  such  a  case,  another  rule  intervenes, 
>  the  fiUher  or  grandfather,  who  by  the  viz. :  taat  the  relative  representing  the  nearest 
on  law  are  incapacitated  to  take  directly  ancestor  shall  take  priority,  according  to  which 
febe  son  or  grandson,  though  they  may  the  nephew  would  inherit  before  the  nncle. 
oUy  through  collateral  heirs — ^but  to  the  Several  implbrtant  changes  have  been  made  in 
it  odlatend  kindred,  still  following  the  the  law  of  descent  by  statute  8  and  4  William 
enoe  of  males  to  females,  and,  of  the  males  IV.,  c.  106  (1888),  the  principd  of  which  are: 
I  Mune  degree,  the  oldest  having  the  ex-  1,  that  a  lineal  ancestor  is  permitted  to  inherit, 
a  right  Thus  the  oldest  brother  and  his  and  takes  precedence  of  a  collateral  heir ;  thus 
idants  will  take ;  failing  whom,  the  next  the  father  is  preferred  to  the  brother  or  sister ; 
IT  and  his  descendants ;  or  in  default  of  2,  relatives  of  the  half  blood  are  relieved  from 
inu  then  all  the  sisters  in  copercenery ;  disability  to  inherit,  and  succeed  next  after  rel- 
'  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters,  then  atives  of  the  same  degree  of  the  whole  blood ; 
ndred  of  next  degree  will  succeed,  subject  8,  several  provisions  are  made  for  the  determi- 
■ame  rules  of  preference.  6.  In  respect  nation  of  the  question  who  was  the  purchaser 
mteral  succession,  several  other  rules  ap-  from  whom  by  the  rules  of  common  law  the 
(a.)  The  heir  must  be  not  only  the  near«  descent  was  to  be  traced.  The  person  last  en- 
Idn  of  the  person  last  seized,  but  must  be  titled  is  to  be  deemed  a  purchaser,  unless  it  be 
i  whole  blood,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  de-  shown  that  he  took  by  inheritance,  and  so  of 
id  from  the  same  two  ancestors,  male  and  any  preceding  ancestor.  In  the  case  of  a  devise 
» ;  as,  if  A  and  B  are  brothers  having  by  a  man  to  his  heir,  such  heir  shall  be  deemed 
me  father  but  not  the  same  mother,  if  an  to  have  taken  by  the  devise  and  not  by  descent, 
descends  to  A  from  the  father  and  he  and  is  to  be  regu*ded  as  a  purchaser.  When 
I  ahali  not  inherit  from  him,  although  if  land  is  purchased  under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs 
died  before  the  father,  B  would  have  been  of  a  particular  ancestor,  such  ancestor  is  deemed 
Ir  of  the  father.  So  far  was  this  exclu-  the  purchaser.  From  this  summary  of  the  Eng- 
ttried  by  the  common  law,  that  a  sister  lish  law  of  descent^  which  gives  only  the  gen- 
wfade  blood  would  take  in  preference  to  oral  rules  without  noticing  certain  exceptions 
ler  of  the  half  blood,  and  the  estate  would  which  are  said  to  exist  by  ancient  usage  in  some 
escheat  rather  than  it  should  descend  places,  it  is  apparent  that  the  basis  of  the  ^stem 
latter ;  and  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  was  a  condition  of  society  no  longer  existing. 
t  to  more  remote  collateral  relatives.  The  theory  of  seeking  for  a  single  male  heir 
is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  inherit  col-  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  others  belongs  to  the 
ly,  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purcha-  turbulent  period  when  a  military  head  of  a 
lit  is  to  say,  of  tlie  person  who  first  ao-  family  was  needed,  and  all  the  other  members 
the  estate  ;  as,  if  A  purchase  land  and  of  the  family  found  shelter  in  a  common  man- 
ends  through  several  generations  to  B,  sion,  under  the  protection  of  an  organized  do- 
Ues  without  issue,  no  collateral  relative  mestic  force.  The  perpetuation  of  the  rule,  in 
mtake  the  estate  unless  he  is  also  of  the  a  period  of  private  immunity  from  violence, 
of  A,  from  Vhom  it  originally  came,  (c.)  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  toge- 
)d  on  the  side  of  male  ancestors,  how-  ther  the  estates  of  great  land  proprietors.  This 
Hmota,  are  preferred  to  kindred  descended  may  be  essential  for  maintaining  the  respecta- 
teoilesi  however  near,  unless  the  estate  biUty  of  Uie  tides  of  nobility,  but  is  inapplioa- 
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ble  to  all  other  proprietors ;  and  moreover,  per-  relatlTes  on  the  part  of  both  teke  mtOf,   h 

Bonal  property,  which  was  com|>arativelj  anno*  the  descent,  both  lineal  and  oollatenu,  rriadvw 

ticed  by  the  feudal  law,  but  which  has  bcKSome  of  the  half  blood  are  eqoally  entltlad  whh  tkm 

a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  whole  blood.    The  rules  of  ■ncoewioo  bj 

is  distributed  b^  another  rale,  conforming  to  tiie  the.  French  civil  code  are  neariythd  aamt  m 

eqnitable  principle  of  tlie  civil  law.    The  reten-  those  prevailing  in  Uiis  oonntry.   Tlie  Tariatiooi 

tion  of  this  port  of  the  old  feudal  law  is  there«  are  principally  these:    1,  if  there  are  fttto 

foro  mainly  attributable  to  the  stem  prejudice  and  mother  (or  either  of  them)  and  brolben«id 

in  favor  of  ancient  usoge  which  lias  always  been  sisters,  the  estate  is  divided  into  2  parta,  ooa  of 

peculiar  to  the  English  people. — The  law  of  which  belonas  to  the  father  and  mraier  In  afari 

descent  in  the  United  States  is  based  npon  the  proportion,  ue  other  to  the  brothen  and  rii> 

English  statute  (22  and  28  Charles  II.)  for  the  ters  or  descendants  of  a  deceased  brotber  ad 

distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  intestates,  sister,  snch  descendants  taking  bj 

which  statute  is  substantially  in  conformity  the  shafe  that  the  child  whom  they 

with  the  civil  law.    In  most  of  the  states  real  would  have  taken ;  if  either  father  or ! 

and  personal  estate  descend  by  the  same  rule,  deceased,  his  or  her  share  vesta  in  the  bnlbn 

with  the  exception  only  of  the  interest  of  the  and  sisters;  2,  if  there  is  a  fiUher  or  moCfaer,kil 

husband  and  wife  respectively,  the  former  of  no  brothers  or  sistqp,  the  collataral  vdatmi 

wliom  has  an  estate  for  life  in  all  the  lands  be-  take  a  half ;  8,  if  there  are  children  of  difimit 

longing  to  a  deceased  wife,  and  the  wife  has  an  father  or  mother,  the  estate  is  divided  Inlo  1 

estate  for  life  in  one  third  of  the  lands  belong-  parts,  the  paternal  line  taking  one  part  and  Ha 

ing  to  a  deceased  husband,  which  is  call^  maternal  or  nterine  the  other;  children  eflfte 

dower.    The  rule  of  descent  in  the  state  of  whole  blood  take  a  share  In  each  Booietv. 
New  York,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  law  of        DESERET,  a  co.  of  Utah^  bonndatt  I.  \f 

most  of  the  other  states,  is :  1,  of  the  lineal  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  W.  by  OalifiNvia.   It  ii 

descendants  of  the  intestate,  an  equal  propor-  drained  by  the  Mary  or  Honaboldt  lim^  od 

tion  to  all  who  are  of  equal  degree  of  consan-  traversed   by  several  moontalB  rattflca^— Thi 

guinity,  whether  male  or  femide  f  but  in  the  name  of  Deseret  was  also  given  by  theJionMM 

case  of  the  decease  of  any  one  of  them,  then  to  the  territory  aronnd  the  Great  8ah  IalB8|liil 

his  or  her  descendants  take  the  proportion  that  was  not  accepted  by  congreaa,  who  aoMt^ 

would  have  belonged  to  snch  deceased  party  if  therefor  the  name  of  Utah.    Aoeocdtoa  latki 

living;  thus,  should  the  intestate  leave  2  chil-  Mormons,  ** Deseret*'  signiflea  ^tha  kiiaoftta 

drcn  and  3  grandchildren,  descendants  of  a  de-  honey  bee." 

ceased  child,  the  estate  will  be  divided  into  8       DESERTER,  in  mOitaij  aflUrii  an  oSv, 

parts,  the  8  grandchildren  taking  the  }  which  aoldier,  or  sailor  who  abandons  the  pvblls  M^ 

would  liave  belonged  to  the  parent  whom  they  vice  in  the  army  or  navy,  without  kafu   h 

represent;  2,  npon  failure  of  lineal  descend*  England  the  punishment  for  deaertion  i^wtt 

ants,  tlie  father  of  the  intestate  will  inherit,  nn-  certain  limitations,  left  to  the  diaeretknoi  aiat 

less  the  estate  came  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  martials,  deaUi  being  the  extreme  penal^.  Ijf 

8,  if  the  father  is  not  living,  or  cannot  for  thei  the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  naty  tf 

reason  above  mentioned  take  the  estate,  the  the  United  States  (art.  12),  it  ia  enaeted  Mi 

mother  will  be  entitled  to  hold  it  for  life,  the  **if  any  person  in  the  na^  shall  desert  to  m 

reversion  to  belong  to  the  brothers  and  sisters ;  enemy  or  rebel,  he  shall  snner  death/*  and  (■! 

4,  if  no  lineal  descendants  or  father  or  mother,  18)  ^'if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall  dosHth 

then  the  estate  will  descend  to  the  nearest  col-  time  of  war,  he  shall  anffer  dei^h,  ori 

lateral  relatives  of  equal  degree,  and  the  same  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall 

rule  applies  as  in  the  case  of  lineal  descend-  The  rules  and  articles  for  thecoven 

ants,  ttiat  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  party  the  land  forces  of  the  United  witea 

take  the  same  share  that  such  ancestor  would  the  infliction  of  corporal  j^anislunent 

have  been  entitled  to  if  living.   The  rules  as  to  ceeding  50  lashes  for  desertioa  in  tmsacf J 

collateral  succession  are  as  follows :  (a)  bro-  by  sentence  of  a  general  oout  maftisi; 

thers  and  sisters,  or  the  children  of  deceased  the  laws  do  not  permit  pnniahment  br  alij 

brothers  and  sisters,  are  first  entitied ;  but  in  and  lashes  for  any  other  crime  in  the  and  H^ 

cose  no  brother  or  sister  is  living,  but  there  are  vice.    In  time  of  war  a  court  martial  najiw^ 

descendants  of  several,  then  such  descendants  tence  a  deserter  to  saSst  death,  or  otiiarnM 

take  equally  per  capita^  and  not  per  stirpes  or  punish  at  its  discretion.  _ 

representation,  as  would  be  the  case  if  one  of        DES&ZE,  Ratmoxi>,  a  French  nsdrttfl^ 

the  brothers  or  sisters  were  living  ;   (b)  if  no  born  in  Bordeaux  in  1750,  died  in  Paris  nil(l& 

brothers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate  nor  descend^  A  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  he  was  oslld  to 

ants  of  deceased  brothers  or  sisters,  the  next  Paris  by  the  connt  De  Yersennes,  gsinad^ 

heirs  are  uncles  and  aunts  on  the  father^s  side,  tation  in  several  important  Xawsnits,  wssi' 

or  failing  these,  the  same    relatives    on  the  one  of  the  counsel  of  King  Lonia  XYL 

inothcr^s  side ;  if,  however,  tlie  estate  came  on  arraigned  before  the  conventlbn.  and  ddivsNl 

the  part  of  the  mother,  then  her  relatives  have  an  eloquent  defence  in  his  behsUl    He  vv  l^ 

the  preference ;  but  if  the  estate  had  not  de«  rested,  but  liberated  after  the  9th  The 

scended  from  either  father  or  mother,  then  the  lived  in  retirement  during  the  oonsnlato  i 
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empire,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  whom  284  were  whites.    It  was  the  first  bland 

%ra9  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  cassation.  discoTered  by  Columbus  in  his  ftecond  voyage, 

DESFONTAINES,  Piebbe  Fbancois  Guy-  on  which  he  sot  out,  Sept.  25, 1493. 

DOT,  a  French  critic,  born  at  Rouen  in  1685,  died  DESII0ULI6RES,  Axtoixette  (du  Lioier 

Dec  16, 1745.    He  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  de  la  Garde),  a  French  authoress,  lH>rnin  Paris 

received  orders,  and  was  a  successful  teacher  of  about  1634,  died  in  the  panic  city,  Feb.  17, 1604. 

riietorio  in  thb  college  of  Bourges.    He  was  in-  Tlie  daughter  of  a  maitre  (V hotel  of  Marie  de' 

Tited  to  Paris  in  1724,  to  restore  the  Journal  MediciandAnneof  Austria,  she  was  early  noted 

det  iatanU^  which  had  fallen  into  discredit.    In  for  beauty  and  wit,  and  received  a  brilliunt  edu- 

tfais  he  succeeded,  and  published   afterwanl,  cation  under  the  best  masters.   Site  studied  the 

sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  Latin,  Itnlian,  and  Spanish  langim^s ;  read  the 

with  others,  several  periodicals,  among  which  long  romances  of  D^Urf(&,  La  Calprenede,  and 

were  the  Obtetrationt  sur  le$  eeritt  nouveaux.  Mile,  de  Scud6ry,  which  were  then  tlie  delight 

His  criticisms  were   marked  by  severity  and  of  the  court ;  and  early  began  to  write  verses, 

radeoess,  and  among  the  many  enemies  whom  her  first  attempts  being  corrected  by  the  poet 

he  made  by  his  trenchant  pen  was  Voltaire,  who  Hesnaut.    In  her  18th  year  she  was  married  to 

had  once  saved  him  from  prison,  or  perhaps  the  Guillaume  de  la  Fon  de  Boisguerin  (seigneur  des 

gaHeya    The  paper  warfare  between  the  critic  Iloulicrcs),  who  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 

and  the  philosopher  attracted  general  attention,  embraced  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Cond<^,  and 

j^od  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  former,  was  exiled.    Mme.  DeshouU^rcs  subsequently 

Hie  principal  works  of  Desfontaines  are  a  IHc-  reioined  her  husband  at  the  court  of  Brussels, 

tiannaire  niologique^  and  a  translation  of  the  where  she  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was 

2Bneid.                                                .  imprisoned  in  1657  in  the  castle  of  Yilworde, 

DESFONTAINES,  RsNf.  Louiche,  a  French  where  she  read  the  Scriptures  and  fatliers  of  the 

botanist,  bom  in  Tremblay,  in  Brittany,  in  church,  was  rescued  by  her  husband  by  a  coup 

1768,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  16, 1833.  After  study-  de  main  after  8  months,  and  on  her  return  to 

Ing  at  the  coUege  of  Rennes,  he  wont  to  Paris  France  after  the  amnesty  became  a  favorite  at 

to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession,  but  de-  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.    She  wrote  poems 

voted  nimself  chiefly  to  botany.    He  was  re-  in  almost  all  styles  from  the  madrigal  to  tragedy, 

b^yed  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1782,  the  and  was  intimate  with  the  two  Corneillcs,  with 

cnstora  of  the  time  being  to  admit  young  men  F16chier,  Mascaron,  Quinault,  Benserade,  and 

of  approved  capacity,  with  a  view  of  encourag-  Menage,  and  with  the  dukes  of  Moutausicr,  La 

ing  them  to  greater  accomplishments.    He  im-  Rochefoucauld,  Nevcrs,  and  Saint  Algnan.    She 

me^tely  embarked  for  the  Barbary  states,  and  attained  the  best  success  in  pastorals  and  in 

daring  two  years  explored  the  natural  history,  moral  and  philosophical  pieces.    Her  idyls,  es- 

espeoially  tlie  flora,  of  the  north  of  Africa.    lie  pecially  those  entitled  Les  moutons  and  Les 

pnblished  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  Jlcurs^  were  most  admired,  and  gained  her  the 

i'lara  Atlantiea  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1798),  which  appellation  of  the  10th  muse  and  the  French 

gave  descriptions  of  1,G00  species  of  plants,  300  Calliope;  and  the  subsequent  ill  success  of  her 

of  which  were  new.     On  his  return  to  Paris  in  tragedies  caused  the  advice,  of  proverbial  fame, 

1780  he  was  appointed  by  Buffon  to  succeed  to  be  given  her,  de  reioumer  d  ses  moutans, 

liemonnier  as  professor  in  the  jardin  des plantesy  She  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the 

and  from  this  time  ho  was  occupied  with  his  Hicovrati  of  Padua  in  1684,  and  of  the  acad- 

lectures.    He  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  differ-  emy  of  Aries  in  1G80.    Like  !Mme.  do  S6vign6, 

ence  in  growth  and  structure  between  the  mono-  she  belonged  to  the  literary  clique  hostile  to 

cotyledonous  and  the  dicotyledonous   plants.  Racine.    Voltaire  said  that  of  all  French  ladies 

He  made  a  catalogue  of  ttte  jardin  deaplantes  who  had  cultivated  poetry,  Mme.  Deshoulii^res 

(1804;  3d  ed.  in  Latin,  1829);  continued  the  had  succeeded  best,  since  more  of  her  verses 

Collection  des  telinsdu  musium  d^histoirenatu^  than  those  of  any  other  were  known  by  heart. 

reUe,  which  had  been  begun  for  Gaston  of  Or-  The  principal  editions  of  her  works  are  those  of 

leuia;  and  pnblished  numerous  memoirs  in  the  1747  and  1790,  each  in  2  vols. 

transactions  of  learned  societies.  DESMIDIE^,  minute  and  interesting  algro, 

DESHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  the  which  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  wlioso  contour 

Mbsiflrippi,  intersected  by  Arkansas  and  White  and  forms  present  singularly  beautiful  api)ear- 

rivera;  area,  869  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,971,  of  ances  under  the  microscope.    For  a  long  time 

wluffn  1,840  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  low,  claimed  both  as  animals  and  plants,  they  seem 

Jevd,  and  subject  to  inundation.    The  soil  is  to  stand  on  the  limits  of  either  kingdom.    The 

alla^lal,  and  in  1854  produced  6,940  bales  of  controversy  as  to  their  true  place  has  enlisted  a 

ootton,  and  180,055  bushels  of  corn.     Number  great  number  of  observers,  who  have  submitted 

of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  40.   Capital,  Na-  every  fact  connected  with  their  study  to  the 

poleon.  most  rigorous   examination.    Ehrenbcrg   has 

DESIRADE,  or  Deseada,  a  rocky  island  of  claimed  them  as  animalcules;  and  in  the  ^^  An- 

the  Little  Antilles,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  E.  of  nals  of  Natural  History"  (London,  1840),  Mr. 

Gnaddonpe,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency.    It  is  Dalrj-mplo  has  given  extended  observations  of 

scantily  furnished  with  wood  and  fresh  water,  a  similar  character  upon  a  single  genus  (clos- 

Area, '10,696  acres;   pop.  in  185G,  1,285,  of  terium)^  which  appeared  to  him  to  indicate 
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animality.    In  the  ^  American  Jonrnal  of  8oi-  aoooant  of  the  oommoHon  which  ariset  vithin 
ence  and  Arts'*  (vol.  xli.,  1841 ),  Professor  Bailey  the  cell,  as  if  all  its  contents  were  endowed  with 
admits  the  general  correctness  of  Mr.  Dalrjm-  life ;  as  the  disturbance  increases,  the  cell  opens, 
ple^s  observations,  yet  differs  from  him  in  some  when  the  molecules,  or  rather  zoospcniea,  hasten 
respects.    lie  considers  the  desmidieo)  as  an-  from  their  prison,  darting  about  in  every  direc- 
imalcales,  and  includes  them  in  his  sketch  of  tion,  until  at  length  they  settle  down  into  a 
the  infusoria.    In  a  memoir  "  On  the  Organ-  state  of  repose.    ^Hie  presence  and  functions  of 
ization  of  the  Polygastric  Infusoria."  in  Weig-  zoospores  m  plants  of  entirely  differing  families 
mannas  Archio  for  1846,  0.  Eckhard  advocates  and  groups,  render  their  occurrence  in  tbo<e 
tlicir  animality.    He  notices  only  the  elosteriet,  uider  consideration  no  evidence  of  their  b«iDg 
and  derives  his  argument  for  their  being  animals  animals.    That  the  desmidiesd  resiat  decompo- 
partly  from  their  motion,  partly  from  their  or-  sition,  exhale  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  nn, 
ganization.  According  to  Pritchard,  in  his  ^*  His-  preserve  the  purity  of  the  water  containing 
tory  of  Infusoria,  liviug  and  fossil"  (London,  them,  and  when  burned  do  cot  emit  the  pecnlnr 
1842),  Dr.  Meyen  shows  that  Ehrenberg  has  de-  odor  usually  eo  characteristic  of  animal  corn- 
scribed  and  represented  in  his  great  work  a  very  bustion,  are  also  important  fiujta  respecting  this 
considerable  number  of  organized  bodies  looked  family.     Berkeley,  in  his    **  Introduction  to 
upon  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  remarks  tliat  much  coo- 
kiugdom.    In  these  representations  naturalists  troversy  has  existed  with  respect  to  their  tne 
Lave  been  able  to  attain  what  has  been  long  de-  nature,  but  that  at  the  present  day  few  penou 
sirable;  for  although  in  respect  to  the  more  high-  will  adopt  the  views  of  Ehrenberg;  for  if  in 
ly  developed  and  complete  vegetable  beings  the  some  points  there  be  anomalies,  as  in  etoitmuMf 
truest  delineations  are  indispensably  necessary  their  whole  history  is  so  evidently  vegetable^ 
at  tlio  present  day,  it  is  much  more  requisite  their  mode  of  increase,  growth,  drc,  that  if  ve 
that  every  one  of  these  lower  and  microscopic  refuse  them  the  title  of  vegetablea,  we  may  m 
organisms  should  be  laid  before  us  in  the  same  well  dispute  that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  ModfO' 
tangible  manner.  Ehrenberg  lias  not  only  given  rous  algffi.    As  to  their  occasionally  prodocug 
systematic  descriptions  of  these  questionable  bodies  endowed  with  active  motion,  it  is  dot 
animals  or  plants,  but  his  own  observations,  cou-  a  matter  of  certainty  that  such  bodies  enst  in 
pled  with  tliose  of  his  predecessors,  upon  the  a  variety  of  alga>  of  very  different  construction; 
nature  of  these  bodies,  will  be  found  copiously  and  in  order  that  the  cellidose  (or  peculiar  nur 
detailed  by  him.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  all  terial  of  the  cell  walb  of  vegetables)  should  ez- 
the  facts  known  upon  tlio  subject  arc  interpreted  hibit  the  proper  reaction  when  acids  are  applied 
as  if  these  creations  were  undoubtedly  animals,  for  tests,  the  membranes  of  cells  or  of  the  nmi 
while  the  same  facts  would  bear  a  very  different  must  be  thorouglilv  demised  from  all  extnneoiii 
signification  if  we  proceeded  upon  the  supposi-  matters.    But  pernaps  the  most  important  of  ill 
tion  that  tlicy  were  merely  plants.  Meyen  con-  is  the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of  light,  thef 
tended  for  the  vegetable  character  of  the  des-  give  out  oxygen,  which,  added  to  the  other  chi^ 
midicce,  and  was  the  first  to  detect  the  presence  acteristics,  is  quite  convincing. — Considering tbe 
of  starch  in  the  cells ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  desmidiea)  as  vegetable  productions,  we  find 
remarks,  which  had  been  doubted,  was  fully  tliem  peculiar  for  their  beauty,  variety  of  fonn^ 
confirmed  by  Kalfs,  Jcnncr,  and  other  recent  and  tlie  external  markings  and  appendagei  to 
alprologlsts.    The  presence  of  starch  in  the  des-  be  noticed  upon  them.    They  are  mostly  of  n 
midico)  can  be   readily  detected  by  treating  herbaceous  green  color,  and  contain  a  green  ia- 
thcm  with  a  solution  of  iodine;  all  vegetable  temal  matter.  The  frond  divides  into  two  valvH 
tissues  in  which  starch  grains  are  found  assume  or  segments,  by  a  sort  of  voluntary  action;  a 
a  puri)lish  or  violet  color  on  its  application,  mode  of  growth  in  the  bisection  of  cells  that 
Prof.  Bailey  did  not  consider  this  a  conclusive  Meyen  and  others  have  proved  to  be  frequent  if 
proof  of  their  vegetable  nature,  since,  if  animal,  not  universal  in  the  more  simple  alflss.  In  tbede»- 
the  starch  might  have  been  swallowed.    But  it  inidieo)  the  multiplication  of  the  ceUs  by  repented 
is  afi^rmcd  that  no  starch  is  to  be  detected  in  division  is  full  of  interest,  both  on  account  of 
the  young  cell,  while  upon  the  growth  of  the  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  takes  plaoc^ 
sporangium  or  seed-vessel  it  appears  and  in-  and  because  it  unfolds  the  prooesa  of  cell-growth 
creases  rapidly,  as  in  the  seeds  of  the  higher  in  the  tissue  of  other  plants,  thus  fnmidung 
plants,  in  which  it  generally  abounds.     Of  all  valuable  facts  in  general  vegetable  phvsiologj. 
the  circunistanccs  which  indicate  the  vegetable  The  compressed  and  deeply  constricted  ccSs  of 
nature  of  the  desuiidieas,  this  is  tlie  most  im-  eriastrum  offer  most  favorable  opportunities  fix 
portant,  since  it  can  be  so  easily  submitted  to  ascertaining  the  manner  of  this  division;  for 
experiment.     In  certain  cavities  in  closterium,  although  the  frond  is  really  a  single  cell,  yet  tlui 
Mr.  Dolrymplo  noticed  a  peculiar  motion  of  cell  in  all  its  stages  appears  like  two,  the  Mff- 
moleculos  on  which  he  laid  some  stress.    Tliis  ments  being  always  distinct,  even  from  UieooB- 
motion  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  is  to  mencement.    As  the  connecting  portioa  k  w 
be  seen  in  many  plants.    At  first  siglit  it  would  small,  and  necessarily  producea  tke  new  W" 
seem  to  denote  un  animal  function,  yet  really  ments,  which  cannot  arise  from  a  broader  tail 
in  the  desniidicie  it  becomes  a  proof  of  their  than  its  opening,  these  are  at  first  TBnr  jriMM^ 
vegetability.    It  has  been  termed  swarming,  on  though  they  rapidly  incn  laa  ^  ,J^ffff  i^fjf^ 
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Mgmentfl  are  separated  by  the  elongation  of  as  well  as  in  Enroi>e.   In  desmidium^  the  Joints 

the  oonneoting  tube,  whioh  is  converted  into  arebidentateatthe  angles;  the  filament  is  fh^e 

two  roundish  hyaline  lobules.    These  lobules  and  of  a  pale  greei>  color ;  the  length  of  the  joint 

Inerease  in  size,  acquire  color,  and  gradually  put  is  from  ^Vt  ^^  Wirs  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'  Swa/rUii  (Ag.) 

on  the  appearance  of  the  older  portions.    Of  is  common  throughout  tbe  United  States.    In 

eonrse,  as  they  increase,  the  original  segments  mierasUrias  we  have  a  simple,  lenticular  frond, 

•re  pushed  fhrther  asunder,  and  at  length  are  deeply  divided  into  two-lobed  segments,  each 

disconnected,  each  taking  with  it  a  new  segment  lobe  inciso^entate  and  generally  radiate.  Many 

to  supply  the  place  of  that  from  which  it  has  species  of  this  beautiful  plant  are  common  in  this 

■eparated.    All  the  desmidie»  are  gelatinous,  country.    We  have  also  found  etuuPrum^  which 

In  some  the  mucus  is  condensed  into  a  distinct  belongs  to  the  same  series,  of  frequent  occur- 

ftod  well  defined  hyaline  sheath  or  covering ;  in  rence.    Certain  curious  spiny  objects  detected  in 

others  it  is  more  attenuated,  and  the  fact  that  a  fossil  state  in  flint  in  Europe  remind  us  of  xan- 

it  forms  a  covering  is  discerned  only  from  its  thidium^  but  which  probably  are  spores ;  the 

|»reyenting  the  contact  of  the  colored  cells.    In  compressed  bipartite  and  bivalved  frond  of  the 

general,  its  quantity  is  merely  sufficient  to  hold  xanthidium  being  represented  in  the  fossils  by 

the  fronds  together  in  a  kind  of  filmy  cloud,  one  that  is  globose  and  entire.    The  constriction 

which  is  dispersed  by  the  slightest  touch.  When  about  the  middle  of  the  frond  is  lost  in  elasterium, 

they  are  left  exposed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  which  also  differs  in  shape,  it  being  crescent-like 

water,  this  mucus  becomes  denser,  and  is  appa-  or  arcuate.     The  species  of  this  are  common  and 

reotly  secreted  in  larger  quantities  to  protect  numerous.    The  fronds  of  ankistrodesmus  are 

tibem  from  the  efiects  of  drought.    Their  normal  aggregated  into  fagot-like  bundles.  Pedioitrum 

mode  of  propagation  seems  to  be  by  the  pro-  tetr<u^  occurring  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  accord- 

dnotion  of  single  large  spores  or  sporanglums,  ing  to  Bailey,  has  an  extremely  minute  frond 

which  derive  their  existence  from  the  union  composed  of  4  cells,  which  make  a  star-like 

of  the  green  coloring  matter  (endochromes)  figure;   while  P.  biradiatum^  found  in  New 

of  two  contiguous  plants.    These  spores  are  Jersey  (Bailey)  as  well  as  in  Germany  (Meyen), 

mostly  globular,  although  they  exhibit  a  great  has  many  more  cells,  yet  still  arranged  in  a 

Tiriety  of  forms  with  reference  to  their  external  stello-radiate  manner. — ^In  collecting  the  des- 

iorfiices.    Sometimes  they  bear  no  resemblance  midieo),  the  student  must  seek  in  proper  situa- 

to  the  parent  plant.  But  once  formed,  they  are  tions  the  sediment  observable  in  the  form  of  a 

propagated  by  division,  in  the  same  manner  as  dirty  cloud  or  greenish  scum  upon  the  stems 

the  orainary  cells,  and  in  the  8d  generation  and  leaves  of  filiform  aquatic  plants.    Thb  is  to 

■cqaire  their  regular  form,  which  they  may  be  carefully  transferred  to  a  bottle  of  pure  water, 

eontinue  to  propagate  for  years,  without  ever  and  tlius  he  will  secure  many  beautiful  species 

producing  a  true  spore. — Very  little  is  known  for  his  microscopes.    If  the  bottle  be  exposed 

respecting  the  uses  of  the  desmidiea).  Probabbr  to  the  light,  the  little  plants  will  continue  in 

they  assist  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  water  good  condition,  and  thrive  for  several  months. 

Id  whioh  they  grow ;  a  function  which  they  thus  furnishing  subjects  for  examination  ready 

iBay  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  com-  at  hand. 

mon  with  most  aquatic  vegetables.    The  food  DES  MOINES,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  border- 

of  bivalve  mollusks  belonging  to  fresh  waters  ing  on  111.,  washed  by  the  Mississip])i  on  the  E. 

seems  to  be  made  up  of  them.    They  are  found  and  S.  E.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Skunk  river,  and 

principally  where  there  is  some  admixture  of  drained  by  Flint  creek ;  area,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

peat,  and  in  clear  pools  rather  than  in  running  in  1856,  20,198.    Limestone  and  anthracite  are 

itreams.    They  abound  in  open  places,  and  the  principal  mineral  productions.    The  sur- 

are  rarely  seen  in  shady  woods  or  in  deep  face  is  much  diversified  and  occupied  by  prairies 

ditches.  According  to  Brebisson,  the  calcareous  and  tracts  of  timber.    The  soil  is  fertile,  well 

districts  of  France  are  very  unproductive  of  cultivated,  and  in  1856  yielded  11,274  tons  of 

fhem.    So  numerous  are  the  species  and  so  hay,  221,109  bushels  of  wheat,  859,938  of  oats, 

tf  versified  their  shapes  and  characters,  that  they  1,456,491  of  corn,  206,026  lbs.  of  butter,  and 

bave  Deen  divided  into  distinct  genera  as  natural  20,056  of  wool.    Capitol,  Burlington. 

■eries  present  themselves  in  turn.    In  the  first  DES  MOINES,  the  largest  river  of  Iowa.   It 

of  these  series  we  discover  the  plant  an  elon-  rises  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Minnesota,  and  takes 

gsted,  Jointed  filament,  which  may  be  cylindri-  a  S.  E.  course  to  Emmet  co.,  Iowa.    Thence  it 

etHj  sab-cylindrical,  triangular  or  quadrangular,  runs  nearly  S.  S.  E.  to  the  Mississippi,  which  it 

plane  with  the  margins  even  and  smooth,  or  joins  about  4  m.  below  Keokuk.    Tlie  country 

with  the  margins  incised  and  sinuated.  In  hyalo-  through  which  it  flows  is  an  undulating,  fertile 

tfteea  we  have  tlie  mucous  envelope  alluded  to  region,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  prairie.   The 

above,  within  which  are  numerous  joints,  which  state  government  has  recently  undertaken  to 

ere  usnally  broader  than  long ;  and  as  each  has  render  the  river  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Des 

ft  flihallow  groove  passing  round  it,  it  resembles  Moines,  a  distance  of  over  200  m. 

ft  mall  puQey  wheel.    The  minuteness  of  the  DESMOND,  Eaeijs  of,  an  ancient  family  of 

jhntiDAV  be  estimated  from  the  length  of  these  great  influence  in  the  S.  W.  of  Ireland,  from 

Jpiati,  wnlbh  Tarv  from  ^^r  to  j^\j  of  an  inch,  the  year  1829  to  1583.    The  line  numbered  16 

y^mkMim  (Emb.)'i8  found  in  North  America  earls.    The  title  and  family  are  now  extinct 
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Before  the  English  gained  a  footing  in  Ireland,  try  for  months,  and  was  at  last  IdDed  br  a 
tlio  kiDgdom  of  Cork  was  a  separate  sovereignty,  peasant  named  Kelly,  in  a  cabin  where  he  had 
embracing  much  of  the  present  province  of  taken  shelter.  His  estates  were  divided  among 
Munstcr.  It  was  divided  into  Desmond,  or  the  captains  of  Elizabeth's  army.  Sir  Walter 
Soutl)  Muiister,  Muskerry,  or  West  Munster,  and  Raleigh  received  20,000  acres,  which  he  «>ld 
Carbory,  on  the  8.  W.  In  1172  Dermod  Mao  cheaply  to  Richard  Boyle,  afterward  earl  of 
Carthy,  king  of  Cork,  with  the  view  of  aggran-  Cork.— Jbanne  FrrzoERAiD,  wife  of  James,  14th 
dizing  himself  by  the  aid  of  so  powerful  an  earl,  lived  to  an  age  exceeding  140  years.  Her 
ally,  swore  fealty  to  Henry  II.,  but  soon  after-  husband  presented  her  at  the  court  of  Edward 
ward  broke  his  plight  and  attacked  his  liege's  IV.,  where  she  danced  with  the  duke  of  C&louoes- 
forces.  Ho  was  overpowered,  and  Henry,  in  tor,  afterward  Richard  IH. ;  she  was  widowed 
1177,  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  Robert  Fitz  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  died  in 
Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  Cogan's  share,  the  reign  ofJames  I.,  some  time  after  1603.  At 
falling  ultimately  to  co-heiresses,  was  divided  be-  the  age  of  140  she  travelled  from  her  home  tt 
tweon  Robert  Corew,  Patrick  Couroey,  and  Man-  Inchiquin,  Ireland,  by  the  way  of  Bxistol,  to 
rice  Fitz  Thomas.  The  last  was  created  by  the  London,  to  urge  some  churn  against  the  govern- 
English  monarch  1st  carl  of  Desmond  in  1829.  ment.  At  that  time  she  was  quite  vivadom 
By  aggressions  on  the  lands  of  Courcey  and  and  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  Sir  Wal- 
Carew,  and  by  oilier  acquisitions,  the  estates  of  ter  Raleigh  says:  "  I  myself  knew  her.**  C^H1»- 
the  Desmonds  so  increased  that  the  8th  earl  tory  of  Uio  World,"  book  i.,  cap.  6.)  Baooo 
was  possessor  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  former  mentions  that  the  old  countess  of  Desmond  had 
kingdom  of  Cork.  This  earl  exercised  rights  thrice  renewed  her  teeth, 
of  sovereignty  with  such  a  high  hand  that  ho  DESMOULINS,  BenoIt  Caiolli,  a  French 
was  attainted  of  treason,  and  beheaded  at  revolutionist,  bom  at  Guise  in  Rcardy  in  1762, 
Droghcdo,  Feb.  15,  1467.  His  estates,  being  guillotined  in  Paris,  April  6,  1794.  He  wis  a 
suffered  to  remain  in  his  family,  continued  to  lawyer  in  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke  out; 
augment  until  Gerald,  the  last  earl,  owned  a  ter-  he  ardently  adopted  its  principles,  and  he- 
ritor y  extending  150  miles  through  the  counties  came  one  of  the  favorite  orators  of  the  crowd 
of  Watcrford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  which  gathered  at  the  palais  royal  to  hear  the 
comprising  500,000  acres  of  tenantsMand.  These  news  of  the  day.  On  the  dismissal  of  Xeck- 
earls  never  yielded  more  than  a  nominal  alle-  er,  July  12,  1789,  he  mounted  a  table  and 
giance  to  the  Knglisli  crown.  One  of  them  in  in  an  impassioned  speech  called  the  people  to 
Sie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  agreed  with  Francis  the  defence  of  their  threatened  liberty ;  be 
I.  of  Franco  that  he  would  take  up  arms  when  boldly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  deterred 
required,  and  not  lay  them  down  till  he  had  from  speaking  by  fear  of  the  police,  and  with  a 
conquered  one  half  of  Ireland  for  himself  and  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand,  swore  that  he  would 
the  remainder  for  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  repre-  not  be  taken  alive.  He  advised  the  patriots  to 
sentativo  of  the  house  of  York.  Francis  with-  wear  a  green  badj^e  as  a  rallying  sign,  and  af 
drew  from  the  agreement,  leaving  the  earl  to  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ribbon,  he 
explain  it  to  his  sovereign  as  he  best  might  gave  them  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees  in  tbe 
Tlio  country  of  the  Desmonds  was  Irish  in  Ian-  garden.  The  cry  "To  arms  I"  was  raised;  tbe 
guogc,  habits,  and  religion.  Hence  it  was  deem-  crowd  seized  upon  all  the  arms  they  could  find 
cd  a  favorable  locality  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  at  the  gunsmiths',  and  forming  in  proceiaoD, 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  attempt  the  con-  carried  through  the  streets  the  bust  of  the  dii- 
qucst  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  on  July  1, 1578,  missed  minister  in  conjunction  with  that  of  ths 
a  body  of  Italian  troops,  under  the  command  then  popular  duke  of  Orleans.  The  next  day  ths 
of  James  Fitz  Maurice,  brother  of  the  earl  of  muskets  and  cannon  at  the  In valides  fell  into  ths 
Desmond,  and  accompanied  by  Saunders,  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  on  Jnly  14  the  Bastils 
pope's  legate,  landed  in  the  Desmond  country,  was  taken.  Camille,  who  had  given  the  firrt, 
where  they  wore  immediatelyjoinedbySir  John  if  not  the  controlling  impulse  to  this  insarrte- 
ofDesmond  and  James  Fitzgerald,  other  brothers  tion,  figured  conspicuously  among  the  comhaS- 
of  the  earl.  At  first  Earl  Desmond  mode  some  ants,  and  at  once  gained  popularity  as  one  of 
show  of  resistance,  but  subsided  at  length  into  the  most  infiuential  democratic  leaders.  Hii 
neutrality.  On  this,  Lord  Justice  Pelham  sum-  popularity  was  enhanced  by  a  pamphlet  I* 
moncd  him  to  surrender  his  castles  to  the  queen,  ianterne  hui  ParUiens,  in  which  he  styled  him- 
Dosinond  refused,  whereim  he  and  all  of  his  self  the  **  attorney-general  of  the  lamp-port." 
name  were  proclaimed  traitors,  Xov.  1,  1579.  llie  success  of  this  publication  encouraged  him 
Desmond  now  raiswl  the  standanl  of  revolt,  sum-  to  commence,  under  the  title  of  Let  reriflvtitm 
nioned  his  people  to  meet  him  at  Kallyhowra,  <lf  Fnince  H  de  Brabant,  a  newspaper  whieh 
Cork,  to  support  the  Catholic  cause,  and  his  commanded  a  large  sole  and  exercised  great  ift- 
dei)cndant8  responded  to  the  call.  Ho  soizo<l  lluonce  by  its  vigor  of  thought,  sparkling  wit 
on  the  town  of  Youghal,  and  until  Xov.  15S3,  and  lively  style.  Such  was  the  importance  cf 
maintained  a  determined  wartaro.  Ininij  by  this  periodical,  that Miral>eausonght to cooeiBate 
that  time  driven  from  his  stn^ngliolds,  one  its  coitor,  whom  he  soon  treated  as  a  friend,  apd 
after  another,  he  was  comiK'lleil  to  sock  safety  whose  support  was  not  useless  to  the  great  tri- 
in  concealment.    He  wandered  over  the  conn-  bune.    Camille  had  been  a  schcNdniate  of  Rob*- 
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«^  andUved  on  intimate  terms  wltlitbefatnTe  among  French  pamphleteers.    Bjb  Vieux  Chr^ 

itor  of  the  revolution,  who  was  then  but  an  Mier  was  reprinted  in  1833. 

ore  member  of  the  constituent  assembly.  DESNA,  a  large  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 

ras  also  acquainted  with  Marat,  the  epilep-  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  through  , 

ditor  of  VAmi  du  peuple;  but  his  bosom  those  of  Orel  and  Tchernigov^and  falls  into  the 

td  was  DantoD,  whose  energetic  character  Dnieper  a  few  miles  above  Kiev.    It  is  a  fine 

relj  controlled  die  somewhat  wavering  mind  stream,  abounding  in  fisb,  and  navigable  for  the 

16  Toong  and  brilliant  writer.    The  destinies  greater  part  of  its  course  of  600  m.    It  has  been 

oth  were  closely  connected  from  the  estab-  proposed  to  open  a  water  communication  be- 

nent  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.    Oamille  tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  and  Baltic 

instrumental  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  seas  by  means  of  a  canal  connecting  this  river 

t,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  minis-  with,  the  river  Oka. 

n  Instioe  when  Danton  received  that  office  DESNOTERS,  Augusts   Gaspabd    Louis 

i  toe  legislative  assembly.    He  must  have  Bouoheb,  baron,  a  French  engraver,  born  in 

a  share  in  the  massacre  of  September,  but  Paris,  Dec.  20,  1779,  died  there,  Feb.  15, 1857. 

ised  his  influence  to  preserve  the  lives  of  At  the  age  of  20  he  received  a  prize  of  $400  for 

ral  intended  victims.    With  Danton,  he  was  an  engraving  of  Venus  disarming  Cupid,  and  in 

ad  to  the  national  convention,  and  acted  1801  established  his  reputation  by  the  repro- 

Toted  in  accordance  with  his  fnend's  direc-  duction  of  RaphaePs  Belle  jardiniM'e,  in  the 

k    In  the  contest  between  the  Girondists  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.    His  most  admired 

the  Montagnards,  he  contributed  to  bring  productions  are  copies  of  that  great  master^s 

former  into  distrust  and  contempt  by  his  works,  and  prominent  among  them  is  an  engrav- 

aire  de$  Brim>t%ni,  a  pamphlet  in  which  ing  of  the  *^  Transfiguration."    He  was  elected 

lole  was  skillfully  blended    with    serious  a  member  of  the  institute  in  1816,  appointed 

sea.    Satisfied  with  their  &11  as  a  party,  he  chief  engraver  to  the  king  in  1825,  created  baron 

MLhave  saved  them  indlvidually,but  this  was  in  1828,  and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 

od  his  power.    Both  he  and  Danton  now  1835. 

I  to  bring  the  convention  to  a  milder  policy,  DE  SOTO.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering 

Oamille  established  a  journal  toward  the  on  Tenn.,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Mississippi 

of  Jan.  1794,  Le  vieux  Cordelier ^  in  which  he  river ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  19,042,  of 

Ksated  conciliatory  measures  with  as  much  whom  9,553  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  gen- 

eatness  as  he  had  urged  a  contrary  course  erally  level,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  cotton 

Ja  former  publication.    His  eloquent  pen  plantations.  There  are  extensive  swamps  in  the 

le  to  advantage  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  western  part.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  1850 

yf.    Denouncing  the  system  of  proscription,  produced  20,278  bales  of  cotton,  741,519  bush- 

emanded  the  establishment  of  a  committee  els  of  com,  10,272  lbs.  of  rice,  and  32,907  of 

emency  as  a  preliminary  step  to  clearing  the  beeswax  and  honey.    There  were  22  churches, 

ma  of  the  suspected.    This  generous  eflbrt,  and  416  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The 

)h  he  supported  by  biting  satires  against  county  was  organized  in  1836.    Capital,  Her- 

IContagnards.  was  answer^  by  accusations  nando.    U.  AN.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 

ght  against  him  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  dering  on  Texas,  drained  by  Red  and  Sabine 

Bspierre.  with  hypocritical  generosity  to-  rivers ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,703, 

1  an  old  friend,  defended  him  on  two  occa-  of  whom  6,939  were  slaves.    By  means  of  Red 

I ;  he  represented  Camille  as  a  wayward  river  it  has  steamboat  communication  with  New 

t,  whose  person  it  was  not  necessary  to  in-  Orleans.    In  1855  the  productions  were  9,861 

,  but  demanded  that  his  writings  should  be  bales  of  cotton,  and  340,034  bushels  of  Indian 

«d.    ^'  To  burn  is  not  to  answer,"  exclaimed  corn.    Capital,  Mansfield, 

leadlong  journalist;  and  from  that  day  his  DE  SOTO,  Febnjlndo,  a  Spanish  officer,  the 

was  sealed.    He  was  arrested  on  the  same  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  bom  at  Xeres  de 

b  with  Danton,  arraigned  with  him  before  los  Caballeros,  in  Estremadura,  in  1500,  died  on 

revolotionary  tribund,  sentenced  to  death,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  June  5,  1542.  Of  a 

«rith  him  sent  to  the  scaffold.    On  his  way  noble  but  reduced  family,  he  was  enabled  by  the 

3,  while  Danton  stood  composed  and  im-  favor  of  Pedrorias  Davila  to  spend  several  years 

ible,  Camille  became  almost  frantic,  strug-  at  one  of  the  universities,  probably  that  of  Sa- 

^  with  his  bonds,  and  appealing  to  the  peo-  ragossa,  and  distinguished  himself  in  literary 

His  friend  vainly  motioned  him  to  keep  studies,  and  especiaJly  in  the  athletic  accomr 
; ;  he  continued  to  address  the  crowd,  and  plishments  of  knighthood.  In  1519*he  accom- 
led  to  their  memory  all  that  ho  had  done  panied  his  patron  on  his  second  expedition  to 
eir  service.  **  Behold,"  he  cried  in  despair,  America  as  governor  of  Darien,  and  was  the  most 
lold  the  recompense  reserved  to  the  first  intrepid  opponent  of  the  oppressive  administra- 
te of  the  revolution !"  His  young  and  tion  of  that  officer.  He  supported  Hernandez  in 
tifol  wife,  who  had  vainly  implored  his  Nicaragua  in  1527,  who  perished  by  the  hand  of 
m  from  the  old  friendship  of  Robespierre,  Daviln,  in  consequence  of  not  heeding  his  advice. 

to  raise  a  riot  to  save  him,  but  she  was  Withdrawing  from  the  service  of  Davila.  he  ex- 

tod^and  suffered  death  a  few  days  later,  plored  in  1528  the  coast  of  Guatemala  and  Yuca- 

lie  jDeemoulins  holds  a  distinguished  rank  tan  for  700  m.,  in  search  of  the  strait  which  waa 


k. 
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supposod  to  connoct  the  two  oceans.    It  was  by  He  passed  the  second  winter  in  the  eoantnr  of 

special  request  of  Pizarro  in  1532  that  De  Soto  the  OMclEasaws,  who  in  the  spring  Varned  hb 

joined  him  in  his  enterprise  for  conquering  Peru,  camp  and  their  own  village,  when  he  attempted 

with  the  promise  of  being  appointed  second  in  to  force  them  to  carry  his  baggage.    Forty 

command.  Being  sent  in  1538.  with  50  horsemen  Spaniards  perished  in  the  flames,  and  in  the  night 

and  a  few  targeteers,  to  explore  the  highlands  attack.    Soon  after  beginning  hia  inarch  to  the 

of  Peru,  he  encountered  and  defeated  2,000  In-  K.  W.,  a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  nearly  a 

dians,  penetrated  through  a  pass  in  the  moan-  score  of  his  men.    He  reached  the  MiasisMppi 

tains,  and  discovered  the  great  national  road  after  journeying  for  7  days  throngh  a  wilder- 

which  led  to  the  Peruvian  capital,  and  was  soon  ness  of  forests  and  marahes,  was  nearly  a  month 

afler  selected  by  Pizarro  to  visit  the  inca  Ata-  in  oonstmcting  8  large  barges  to  transport  hb 

huallpa  as  ambassador.    After  the  plot  for  the  army,  and  having  croased  the  river  went  N.  to 

capture  of  the  inca  had  proved  successful,  and  Pacaha,  where  he  remained  from  Jane  19  till 

the  latter  had  paid  an  immense  sum  for  ran-  July  29.  Thence  he  marched  snccessively  8.  W. 

som,  De  Soto  in  vain  expostulated  with  Pizarro  and  N.  W.  till  he  reached  the  highlands  of  the 

for  treacherously  refusing  to  release  the  Peru-  White  river,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  what  b  now 

vion  monarch.    He  was  prominent  in  the  en-  the  Indian  territory.  Tins  was  the  western  limit 

{^agements  which  completed  the  conquest  of  of  his  rambles.  He  then  proceeded  S.  by  the  hot 

Peru,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  which  re-  springs  of  Arkansas,  which  his  companions  it 

suited  in  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  Cuzco.  first  supposed  to  be  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth. 

He  soon  after  returned  to  Spain  with  a  fortxme  and  made  his  third  winter  station  at  Autiamqoa 

of  $500,000 ;  met  a  flattering  reception  from  on  the  Washita  river.  In  March  and  April,  1543, 

the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  made  a  splendid  dis-  he  continued  S.  along  the  Washita  to  the  Ifis- 

play  at  court,  and  married  the  daughter  of  sissippi,  and  while  in  vain  attempting  to  desond 

Davilo,  the  object  of  an  early  attachment    In  the  banks  of  the  latter,  throngh  the  bayoos  md 

1586  the  belief  was  entertained  that  in  the  vast  marshes,  he  was  attacked  with  a  malignant  fe- 

region  then  called  Florida  was  a  new  £1  Dorado,  ver,  and  died,  after  appointing  Lins  de  Mosooeo 

richer  than  any  tliot  had  been  discovered.    Of  his  successor.     ^'  His   soldiers,"  says  Bancrofti 

this  faith  De  Soto  became  the  martyr.  Ho  pro-  ^^  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  grieving  for  their 

posed  to  the  emperor  to  undertake  the  conquest  loss ;   the  priests  chanted  over  his  body  the 

of  Florida  at  his  own  expense ;  and  the  privi-  first  requiems  that  were  ever  heard  on  the  war 

lege  being  conceded  to  him,  many  Spanish  and  ters  of  the  Mississippi.    To  conceal  hu  death, 

Portuguese  cavaliers  were  ambitious  to  enroll  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and,  in  the 

themselves  among  his  followers.  With  600  men,  stillness  of  midnight,  was  silently  sunk  in  the 

the  flower  of  the  peninsula,  exclusive  of  24  ec-  middle  of  the  stream.  The  wanderer  had  crofs- 

clesiastics  and  20  officers,  ho  set  sail  from  San  ed  a  large  part  of  the  continent  in  seurch  of  gc^ 

Lucar  early  in  April,  1538.    After  stopping  at  and  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  bnriil 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  then  at  Havana,  where  it  place.^*    His  followers,  reduced  more  than  ooe- 

wos  decided  that  the  ladies  attached  to  the  ex-  half  in  number,  venturing  £.,  were  driven  biflk- 

podition  should  remain  till  after  the  conquest  of  ward  to  the  river,  where  they  passed  the  next 

Florida,  he  crossed  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  an-  winter.    In  the  spring  of  1543  they  embaiked 

chored  in  the  bay  of  Spiritu  Santo  (TamiJa  bay),  in  7  boats,  and  after  nearly  8  months  the  sor- 

May  25,  1539.     His  route  was  through  a  coun-  vivors  reached  the  Mexican  town  of  Fmnea^ 

try  already  made  hostile  by  the  violence  of  the  now  in  the  department  of  Vera  Cmz,  when 

Spanish  invader  Narvaess,  and  ho  was  constantly  they  dispersed.    The  wife  of  De  Soto  expired 

deluded  by  the  Indians,  whoso  policy  it  was  to  at  Havana  on  the  third  day  after  learning  his 

send  their  unwelcome  visitors  as  far  awoy  as  fate. — A  history  of  his  life  and  travels,  I7L.A. 

possible  by  telling  them  of  gold  regions  at  remote  Wilmer,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1858. 

points.   In  July,  1530,  he  sent  back  all  his  ships  DESPARD,  Edwabd  Mabcub,  an  Irish  sol- 

to  Havana.    lie  discovered  a  Spaniard,  Juan  dier,  beheaded  in  London,  March  21, 1803.   He 

Ortiz,  who  had  been  in  slavery  from  the  time  was  a  native  of  Qoeen^s  co.,  Ireland,  a  soldier  in 

of  Narvaez,  and  who  now  served  as  his  inter-  the  West  Indies,  and  superintendent  of  theEog- 

preter.    lie  passed  the  first  winter  in  the  coun-  lish  colony  in  Honduras.    In  conseqaence  if 

try  of  the  Appalachians,  E.  of  the  Flint  river,  complaints  made  against  him  he  was  recalled  in 

Directed  then  to  the  N.  E.,  he  reache<l  in  April,  1790,  but  he  could  never  procore  an  examina- 

1540,  the  Ogeecliec ;  thence  ;)rocceding  to  the  tion  into  his  administration.    This  made  him 

S.,  lie  reached  the  Coosa,  and  on  Oc^t.  18  the  vil-  disaffected,  and  he  was  arrested  for  seditMW 

lage  of  Mavilla  or  Mobile,  on  the  Alabama.  The  conduct,  but  after  his  liberation  he  was  ooIt 

engagement  which  ensued  here  was  one  of  tlio  the  more  inflamed.  He  seduced  some  of  them- 

most  sanguinary  battles  ever  fought  between  diers,  and  matured  a  plan  to  assassinate  the  king 

Europeans  and  the  North  American  Indians;  on  his  way  to  open  parliament.     The  conspira- 

the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  80  men  and  43  tors  were  arreste<l  and  tried  by  special  oommis^ 

horses ;   that  of  the  Indians  was  reported  at  sion  at  Southwark,  Feb.  6,  1808.     There  being 

2,500  men.     Ships  had  meantime  arrived  at  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  Despard  and  9  of  hb  ai- 

Ochus  (Pensacola),  but  De  Soto  proudly  re-  sociates  suffered  death, 

fused  to  send  back  any  message  of  his  fortunes.  DES  PLAINES,   or  Auz  Placiks  (IndiaB 
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appdlation.  iSfti9-«^fl»-inaA-o),  a  river  of  lUinoifl,  in  1802,  by  Ohristophe,  DessaliflM  bdeame  a 

nang  in  toe  8.  E.  part  of  Wisconsin,  flowing  French  general  and  governor  of  the  southern 

B.  and  8.  W.,  and  uniting  with  the  Kankakee  portion  of  the  island.    Here  he  planged  once 

at  Dresden,  to  form  the  Illinois.    It  is  abont  150  more  into  debanohery,  but  at  the  same  time  he 

m.  long,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  species  of  intrigued  against  Toussaint,  and,  it  is  believed, 

maple  called  by  the  French  plaine,  secretly  betrayed  him.  WhonToussaint's  nephew 

DESSAIX,  Joseph  Mabie,  a  French  general,  Belalr  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  French, 

bom  in  Thonon,  Savoy,  Sept.  24, 1764,  died  Oct.  Dessalines  treacherously  enticed  him  by  prom- 

SM,  1634.    He  was  a  physician  at  Paris,  and  in  ises  of  assistance,  and  had  liim  murdered  in 

1791  retnmed  to  his  native  country  to  diffuse  cold  blood  with  800  of  his  followers.    But  his 

democratio  principles  and  organize  a  corps  of  loyalty  to  the  French  was  of  short  duration. 

Tolnnteers.    He  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Rochambcau,  having  succeeded  Leclerc  in  the 

■nd  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte ;  was  elected  in  chief  command  of  the  French  army  of  occupa- 

1798  to  the  council  of  500,  where  he  opposed  tion,  vied  in  bloodthirstiness  with  the  savage 

the  coup  d^itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire ;  made  a  negroes.    Amons  others,  he  tortured  to  death 

brigadier-general  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  and,  the  negro  general  Maurepas  and  his  whole  fam- 

in  the  campaign  of  1809  against  Austria,  a  gen-  ily.    Dessalines  resolved  upon  a  terrible  rotri- 

oral  of  division,  receiving  from  the  emperor  the  bution.    He  erected  600  gibbets,  and  hung  half 

wrname  of  LHntrepidey  and  the  title  of  count  a  regiment  of  French  whom  he  had  captured 

of  the  empire.    Being  wounded  during  the  ex-  by  a  bold  countermarch.    A  brief  wnr  of  extcr- 

pedition  to  Russia,  he  was  put  in  command  of  mination  followed,  and  in  Dec.  1803,  aided  by 

the  oif^  of  Berlin,  and  in  1813  was  intrusted  an  English  squadron,  he  definitively  expelled 

with  the  defence  of  France  on  the  line  of  the  the  French  from  Hayti.     In  Jan.  1804,  the 

Alps.    In  1814  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  army  elected  him  governor-general  of  the  new 

Bonrbona,  notwithstanding  which  he  joined  the  republic.    For  a  few  months  he  ruled  in  a  spirit 

standard  of  Napoleon  after  his  landmg  at  Oannes,  of  moderation,  and  took  some  wise  and  just 

and  was  imprisoned  for  6  months  in  1816.    Af-  measures  toward  a  healthy  reorganization  of 

ter  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  elected  com-  the  commonwealth.    But  soon  his  brutal  nature 

mander  of  the  national  guards  at  Lyons.  prevailed  over  his  judgment,  and  he  returned  to 

DESSALINES,  Jrjjh  Jacques,  emperor  of  his  favorite  occupation  of  exterminating  the 

Hayti  under  the  name  of  Jean  Jacques  I.,  born  whites.    In  April,  1804,  he  made  an  unsuccessful 

ahont  1760,  killed  Oct.  17, 1806.    He  was  a  na-  attempt  to  conquer  the  Spanish  portion  of  tlie 

tive  of  Guinea,  and  when  a  boy  he  was  sold  to  a  island,  and  after  his  return  he  became  more 

I^noh  planter  whose  name  he  adopted.  On  the  frantic  than  ever.    In  imitation  of  Napoleon,  he 

revolt  of  1791,  Dessalines  joined  the  insurgent  assumed  the  imperial  crown  (Dec.  8,  1804),  and 

army,  and  by  energy  and  shrewdness,  though  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  concen- 

antirely  uneducated,  soon  obtained  a  prominent  trated  all  real  power  in  his  own  hands.  A  num- 

podtion.    He  became  adjutant-general  of  the  her  of  organic  laws  followed,  most  of  them  ju- 

negro  commander  Jean  Francois,  who  united  his  dicious,  but  inefficient,  since  his  recklessness  and 

forces  with  those  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  eccentricities,  bordering  on  absolute    lunacy, 

Fremch ;  and  when  Toussaint  L^Ouverture  sud-  frustrated  their  execution.    His  extravagance 

denly  left  his  Spanish  allies  and  went  over  to  the  deranged  the  finances,  his  dissoluteness  corrupt- 

Froncb  side,  Dessalines  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  ed  the  morals  of  all  classes.    Beside  his  legiti- 

Havinff  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  mate  wife,  he  kept  20  concubines,  who  drew 

generid,  he  led  a  successful  campaign  against  the  their  salaiy  from  the  public  treasury.  His  thirst 

molatto  chief  Rigaud.   The  promptness  and  en-  for  blood  became  more  and  more  insatiable, 

ergy  evinced  in  this  movement  recommended  Suspicious  of  traitors  and  assassins,  he  put  to 

him  to  Toussaint,  who  thenceforward  always  death  every  one  whom  he  supposed  to  have  any 

■ent  him  where  the  utmost  severity  was  consid-  independence  of  character.    At  last  some  of  his 

6red  necessary.    His  name  spread  terror  wher-  generals  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 

ever  he  went    Thousands  of  mulattoes  were  and,  entrapping  him  into  an  ambuscade,  cut  him 

dnghtered,  drowned,  or  shot  by  his  orders.  At  to  pieces.    Of  all  fiends  in  human  form  who 

the  same  time  he  led  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  have  obtained  a  place  in  history,  Dessalines  was 

enriched  himself  by  extensive  robberies  pcrpe-  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable.    In 

trated  in  the  guise  of  legal  confiscations.    When  a  slender  and  hideous  frame  he  united  the  wild- 

Kapoleon  sent  his  brother-in-law,  Leclerc,  to  est  passions  of  the  ferocious  savage  with  extra- 

xeoonauer  Hayti,  Dessalines  conducted  a  bloody  ordinary  shrewdness,  an  undeniable  keenness  of 

guerrilla  war  a^nst  the  French,  to  which  his-  judgment,  and  a  clear  statesmanlike  knowledge 

tory  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel.    One  of  his  of  the  men  and  things  he  had  to  deal  with. 

most  remarkable  feats  was  the  obstinate  defence  However  abominable  his  character  may  appear, 

of  the  town  of  St  Marc  against  Gen.  Boudet.  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  understood  the 

When  unable  to  hold  the  town  any  longer,  he  means  of  accomplishing  the  independence  of 

burned  it  down,  himself  setting  fire  to  his  own  Hayti  better  than  even  Toussaint  himself.    But 

palace,  butchered  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  he  left  Hayti  a  ruined  and  desolate,  though  an 

4he  place,  and  likewise  all  whom  he  fell  in  independent  state.    His  widow,  to  whose  in- 

with  on  his  retreat    Peace  having  been  made  fluence  are  ascribed  the  few  acts  of  forbearance 
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«&d  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  in  1808.  city  is  ezceesively  level,  nnng  gently  and  with 

Ha  to^an  aodve  part  in  the  fall  of  the  empire;  great  uniformity  at  the  rate  of  about  5  feet  in 

presented,  April  2, 1814^  in  the  senate,  the  mo-  tiie  mile.    The  Detroit  river  was  visited  by  the 

tkm  of  forfeiture  against  N^>oleon ;  and  entered  French  as  early  as  1610,  but  the  first  permanent 

the  royalist  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  always  settlement  where  the  city  of  Detroit  now  stands 

TOted  with  the  m^ority.    His  TraitS  delafxh  was  made  in  1701  by  a  party  under  Aotoine  de 

hxU  et  de  968  effeU  appeared  in- 1816.    He  la  Motte  Oadillac.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

dbio  wrote  an  E»a\  wr  u  ghnie  et  les  awyraget  British  in  1760,  and  was  ceded  with  the  coun- 

d$  Mantofotneu,  followed  by  a  Commentaire  9ur  try  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace 

t April  ae»  hit.    A  disciple  of  Locke,  Gondii-  of  1 788.    Nearly  the  whole  town  was  burned 

Im^  and  Hobbes,  he  belongs  to  the  sensational  or  in  1805,  after  which  its  plot  was  changed  under 

materialist  school  of  philosophy.    His  theory  of  an  act  of  congress  in  1806.    A  portion  of  the 

haagoap  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  analysis,  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running 

vETMOLDj  the  camtal  of  the  little  sovereign  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossing  each  other 

~  loipalibr  of  Lippe-Detmold,  in  Germany,  on  at  right  angles  thereto,  though  there  are  numer- 

nver  Werra  and  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  ousirregulmties.    The  streets  and  avenues  vary 

tobnrg  mountains;  pop.  4,716.    In  the  vi-  in  width  from  50  to  200  feet,  the  most  of  them 

dnitT  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  being  either  60  or  66  feet,  but  some  are  8a  some 

Anmnins  destroyed  the  army  of  Yarns,  A.  D.  100,  some  120.  and  a  few  avenues  200  feet  in 

iand  also  a  battle  between  Charlemagne  and  width.   The  innabitants  are  supplied  with  water 

I  Saoaons.  in  788.  taken  from  the  river  opposite  the  upper  part  of 

DETROIT,  the  chief  city  of  Mchigan,  and  the  city,  and  raised  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  es- 

eapltal  of  Wayne  co.,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  tablisbment  and  steam  forcing  pamps  into  a  large 

CK  the  Detroit  river  or  strait,  extending  along  reservoir  about  half  a  mile  back  from  the  river, 

tibe  river  nearly  4  m.,  of  which  over  2  m.  pre-  sufficiently  elevated  to  carry  it  in  iron  pipes  to 

Mate  a  dty-like  appearance.    The  centre  of  aU  parts  of  the  city.    Buildings  are  in  course 

tibe  elty  is  about  7  m.  from  Lake  St.  Glair  and  of  erection  (185^  for  a  court  house,  custom 

18  m.  from  Lake  Erie,  80  m.  £.  S.  £.  of  Lan-  house,  and  post  office.    The  liGchigan  insarance 

ring:  802  m.  W.  of  Buffalo,  and  526  m.  from  company  bank  is  a  fine  building  of  shell  lime- 

Waihington;  lat  42^  20'  N.,  lon^.  82^  58'  W.  stone,  which  presents  on  its  surface  many  beau- 

llie  river  runs  from  Lake  St.  Olair  to  a  point  tifhl  petrifactions.    The  firemen^s  hall,  odd  fel- 

fost  below  the  city,  in  a  direction  about  80^  lows^  hall,  and  some  of  the  public  school  houses 

8»  of  W..  and  from  tiience  it  runs  nearly  S.  to  are  also  fine  buildings.    There  are  about  80 

Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  15  m.    The  original  churches,  of  which  several  are  large  and  splen- 

bed  of  the  river,  before  it  was  narrowed  by  did  ;  many  spacious  and  beautiful  stores ;  some 

4ffffM»g  out,  was  from  48  to  52  chains  in  width ;  large  and  elegant  dwelling  houses,  and  several 

but  flrom  the  docks  of  the  central  portion  of  the  extensive  hotels.    There  are  various  charitable 

etty  to  the  opposite  docks  of  Windsor,  in  Cana-  institutions,  and  in  1857  there  were  85  public 

da,  it  la  only  about  half  a  mile.    The  depth,  in  and  22  private  schools.    There  are  3  daily  news- 

Jime,  1841,  varied  from  12  to  48  feet,  averag-  papers,  each  of  which  publishes  a  semi- weekly 

aMOUt  82  feet.    The  descent  from  Lake  St.  and  weekly  edition;  there  are  also  5  other  weekly 

ir  to  Lake  Erie  is  about  6  feet,  or  8  inches  to  newspapers,  a  montMy  medical  journal,  a  montk> 

Ae  mile.    The  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  ly  journal  devoted  to  education,  and  2  semi* 

channel  oppodte  the  city  is  about  2}  m.  per  monthly '^bank-note  detectors."   The  following 

iMmr.    It  rises  and  falls  with  the  surfaces  of  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  population: 

llie  great  lakes  of  which  it  is  a  connect'mg  ^^                    p      y^^                   p^ 

Bilk,  the  average  annual  variation  being  only         isio no  1890 siuois 

aiboiit  2  feet,  and  the  extreme  variation,  from         JgJ h^ 

Blab.  1819,  when  it  was  the  lowest,  to  July,  issi'.!!! !!!'.!!!!!!  4!96s 

1888,  when  it  was  the  highest  ever  known,  was         jsjj »»Jg 

00^  about  6  feet    The  waters  of  the  river  and         ^^ ^^^ 

bkm  riae  during  a  succession  of  wet  seasons,  Li  1858  there  were  about  12,000  to  16,000  Irish, 

and  iUl  during  a  succession  of  dry  ones.    The  an  equal  number  of  Grermans,  and  about  4,000 

Detroit  river  is  so  deep,  and  its  current  so  French. — ^The  U.  S.  government  made  5  great 

Mroog  and  uniform,  that  it  keeps  itself  dear,  leading  roads  (poet  roads)  in  Michigan  while 

and  its  naivigation  is  not  affected  (as  the  Ohio,  it  was  a  territory,  all  diverging  from  DetroitL 

IBMifllppi,  and  most  other  rivers  are)  by  fioods.  The  Michigan  central  railroad  was  finished  to 

drooi^tB,  sand  bars,  trees,  sawyers,  rocks,  or  Tprilanti,  80  ul  from  Detroit,  in  1887 ;  to  Ann 

tana  of  ioe^— Where  the  principal  part  of  the  Arbor,  88  m.,  in  1889 ;  to  Kalamaioo,  145  m.,  in 

elfiy  ia  aitaated,  the  ground  rises  gradaally  from  1845 ;  and  to  Ohicago,  282  m..  in  1851.    The 

fhe  river  to  the  hei^t  of  from  20  to  80  feet,  at  railroadfromDetroit  to  Toledo  (60  m.)  wascom- 

8  dialanoe  of  16  to  80  rods  from  the  river  bank ;  pleted  in  1857,  connecting  at  Monroe  with  the 

lltlieiifidla  off  a  little,  and  again  rises  gradual-  Michigan  southern  road.    The  Detroit  and  101- 

^  to  the  hd^t  of  40  to  60  feet  above  the  river,  waukee  road,  fW>m  Detroit  to  Lake  lOchigsn, 

iHddi  rentoa  the  drainage  very  good.    The  opposite  Milwaukee,  was  opened  for  travd  in 

«kte  eonmitiy  fl»r  xnore  than  20  m.  back  of  the  1858  f  abd  a  road  firom  Detroit  to  the  foot  of 
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Lake  Huron,  opposite  Port  Samia,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Grand  Tmnk  railway  in  Canada, 
will  he  finished  in  the  course  of  1859. — Detroit 
is  the  great  concentrating  point  of  the  produce, 
commerce,  banking,  and  heavy  business  of  the 
whole  state.  There  are  numerous  large  ware- 
houses on  the  river,  beside  the  great  freight 
depot  of  the  Central  railroad,  which  is  800  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide.  Tlie  retail  trade  of 
the  city  is  very  large,  and  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness has  become  extensive  also.  Nearly  all  the 
merchants  in  the  upper  lake  region,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  make  many  of  their 
purchases  in  Detroit,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  buy  all  their  goods  there.  The  largest  branch 
of  industry  is  the  sawing  of  lumber.  There  are 
on  the  river  within  the  city  limits  9  large  steam 
saw  mills,  which  cut  from  8,000,000  to  8,000,- 
000  feet  each  per  annum,  making  in  the  whole 
about  40,000,000  feet  annually  of  pine  lumber, 
the  logs  being  floated  down  to  the  mills  from 
Lake  Uuron  and  the  creeks  and  streams  which 
fall  into  tlio  St.  Clair  river.  Ship  and  boat 
building  has  also  been  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  business.  The  Michigan  central 
railroad  company  have  an  extensive  workshop  for 
the  manufacture  of  cars,  and  for  repairing  their 
locomotive  engines.  The  Detroit  locomotive 
works  are  connected  with  a  large  foundory,  ma^ 
chine  shop,  and  boiler  factory,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  locomotive  and  other  engines,  and  the 
casting  of  mill  irons  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  many  other  establishments, 
large  and  small,  for  all  kinds  of  machine  work, 
and  brass  and  iron  casting,  beside  shops  for 
working  in  wood,  making  sash,  blinds,  doors, 
casings,  &c. ;  2  steam  pail  factories,  one  steam 
flouring  mill,  2  large  tanneries,  and  several  brew- 
eries. Two  miles  below  tlie  city  works  have 
been  erected  and  in  operation  several  years  for 
smelting  native  copper  and  copper  ore  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;  10  m.  below,  a  blast 
furnace  and  rolling  mill  have  been  in  operation 
several  years.  The  furnace  is  employed  in  smelt- 
ing ironstone  from  the  upper  peninsula.  From 
10  to  15  m.  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Sape- 
rior  there  are  several  hills  of  ironstone,  very 
rich  in  the  finest  quality  of  iron,  which  will  fur- 
nish an  inexhaustible  supply.  The  following 
table  shows  the  industrial  progress  of  the  city 
from  1855  to  1857 : 


foreign  imports  $1,189,791  64   The  Imports  bj 

railway  of  floor  and  grain  in  1857  and  1858 

as  follows: 


ArtidM. 


I       'W'       I 


Floor,  bbla 

Wheat,  boBhaU. 
Cora,  **      . 

OtU,  •* 


481192 

tn.v(r 

tatK^JA 

8S9TU4 

447,219 

SSUMO 

194,564 

]5a4M 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Detroit  collec- 
tion district  during  Uie  fiscal  yoara  1856-*7,  end- 
ing June  30,  with  their  aggregate  tonnace  and 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  district,  are  as  fuuowft: 


Ve«eb. 


Rteainera 

ShiiMand  barks. 

Brips 

Schooners 

Sloops  and  boats. 


Total  number  bailt. 

Tonnage  of  do 

Tonnage  of  district. 


IffSC. 

im. 

9 

u 

1 

1' 

•  ■ 

1 

22 

1 

1 

It 

S8 

V 

7,G2« 

«.:« 

5S6«>9 

B7,:or 

EcUbliahBMnta. 


Stores 

Groceries 

Taverns 

Offices 

Mechanic  shops 

Stationary  stoam  engines. 

Forwarding  houses 

Iron  machine  shunts 

Iron  fonnderfes 

Breweries 

Bakeries 

Fire  endne  houses 

Flour  mills 

Saw  nilllii 


1    lS5f. 

18M. 

835 

8SS 

260 

247 

49 

52 

175 

286 

843 

899 

4« 

50 

24 

26 

10 

11 

7 

8 

IT 

20 

21 

27 

9 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

18S7. 

420 

2$0 

56 

255 

421 

69 

29 

10 

11 

28 

29 

18 

5 

9 


The  estimated  value  of  the  leading  articles  of 
export  in  1857  was  $10,996,899,  and  of  the  total 


The  assessed  valuation  for  pnrpoecs  of  taxatioD 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  1858,  $16,860,000,  with 
a  city  debt  of  about  $800,000. 

DETROIT  RIVER.    See  Dbtboit. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thesnlj. 
and  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  tradition,  being  forewarned  br 
his  fjEither  of  an  approaching  deluge,  he  baih  a 
ship  in  which  he  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were 
saved  from  an  inundation  which  destroyed  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  When  the  waters  salh 
sided,  their  vessel  rested  on  Mount  Famasfoi, 
and  their  ^rst  care  was  to  consult  the  oradeof 
Themis  as  to  how  the  world  should  be  repeopM. 
Being  advised  to  throw  behind  their  backs  the 
bones  of  their  great  mother,  and  interpreting  mo- 
ther to  mean  the  earth,  they  cast  stones  behind 
them,  from  which  sprang  up  men  and  womeni 

DEUTERONOMY  (the  second  law ;  Gr.  8n- 
Tfpoff,  second,  vofiof^  l&w),  the  5th  book  of  tba 
Pentateuch,  contdning  the  history  of  whatpi» 
ed  in  the  wilderness  doringabont  5  weeks  (fron 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  month  to  the  7th  dij 
of  tlie  12th  month),  in  the  40th  year  after  tbi 
departure  of  the  Israelites  firom  l&fjpL  In  it 
Moses  recites  to  the  people  the  events  whidi 
had  taken  place  in  their  history,  and  exdbuu 
again  the  law  which  had  been  received  aft  nnaL 

DEUX  PONTS  (Ger.  ZweibrOaken,  two 
bridges),  a  canton  and  town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Palatinate,.  Bavaria ;  pop.  of  the  canton,  about 
150,000 ;  of  the  town,  7,920.  The  canton  wai 
formerly  an  independent  duchy,  and  in  1715 
came  by  inheritance  into  the  pooseasioD  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  During  the  wars  of  the  FreiMh 
revolution  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  to  whom  its  possession  was  confimied 
by  the  ikreaty  of  Luneville  in  1801.  In  1814  it 
was  finally  restored  to  Bavaria.  Mnch  of  tho 
canton  is  mountainous,  bnt  in  the  irdleys  sad 
on  the  lower  hills  agriculture  is  curled  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  It  has  extenrive  fonslii 
and  iron,  copper,  and  fW^estone  are  fboal 
Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  tfaa  rtSmog  of 
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liorMfl^  cattle,  and  sbeep. — ^The  town  of  Denz  ferior  deYatas,  who  are  ministers  to  the  higher 

PcMitB  was  the  topital  of  the  ancient  duchj,  and  gods,  sach  as  the  12  Adityas  or  forces  of  the 

once  possessed  a  handsome  ducal  palace,  which  sun ;  the  Mamts  or  winds,  the  celestial  mnsi- 

was  partially  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  has  oians ;  in  short,  endless  motley  hosts  with  yari- 

rinoe  been   converted   into  a  chnrch.     The  able  attribates.    (See  BsAimA.) 
name  of  the  town,  which  in  Latin  is  Bipontiumy       DEVANA6ARI.    See  Sanscrit. 
was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  two  bridges       DEVAPRATAGA,  a  town  of  Qnrhwal,  Hin<- 

acrosa  the  Erlbach,  near  the  old  castle  of  Uie  dostan,  situated  at  the  place  where  the  rivers 

dukes.    The  Bipont  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Bhagirathi  and  Alakananda  unite  and  form  the 

Ladn  classics  were  commenced  here  in  the  lat-  Granges.     This  portion  is  considered  by  the 

ter  part  of  the  18th  century.  Hindoos  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  that  holy 

DEY  (Sanscrit,  <2to,  to  play,  desire,  shine,  be  river,  and  is  believed  by  l^em  tx)  have  the  prop- 
mad  or  proud,  tease,  &c. ;  Slavic,  div-iti,  to  erty  of  washing  away  sins.  The  town  is  not 
wonder ;  cZsrtr,  wild),  the  Parsee  name  of  the  large,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Brahmins, 
f^etiare  Ahrimar^  or  evil-breeding  principle,  who  are  supported  chieny  by  the  contributions  of 
and  of  his  progeny  of  night,  death,  darkness,  pilgrims.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence  about  100 
drought,  dulness,  dearth,  dirt,  negation,  and  star-  feet  above  the  river,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
Tation.  The  devs  were  the  producers  of  these  Hindoo  temple,  built  of  large  stones  joined  to- 
and  of  all  other  dire  and  dreadful  calamities,  as  gether  without  the  use  of  mortar. 
weU  as  the  seducers  of  men  to  all  moral  evils ;  DEVENTER,  or  Dxwenter,  a  fortified  city 
the  prototypes  of  the  devils  of  Christian  history,  of  Holland,  province  of  0  verysscl,  on  the  Yssel, 
For  the  dco/SoXor  (scatterer,  confounder)  itself  8  m.  N.  from  Zutphen;  pop.  in  1850,  14,378.  It 
aaems  to  be  of  recent  formation  in  thb  sense,  has  narrow  streets,  spacious  market  places,  hand- 
haTing  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  some  public  promenades,  a  large  town  house,  a 
As  A£iman,  though  akin  tO'Ormuzd,  both  being  court  house,  a  prison,  a  weigh-house,  5  churches, 
the  ofi^ring  of  Zervane  Akerene  (Slav,  trvanie^  a  synagogue,  various  literary  and  educational 
daratk>n,  a  privative,  and  Slav,  hraj^  margin),  institutions,  6  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
or  endless  time,  was  his  antagonist,  so  were  the  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  a  prosperous  trade, 
5  arch-devs  opposed  to  as  many  Amshaspands  and  extensive  manufactories  of  Turkey  carpets, 
representing  the  principles  of  hght,  life,  love,  stockings,  iron  ware,  &a  It  exports  annually 
law,  right  existence,  and  happiness ;  both  being  about  600,000  lbs.  of  butter. 
alao  the  prototypes  of  the  7  choirs  of  devils  DE  V£RE,  Maximilian  Sciiele,  professor 
and  of  angels.  Beside  the  regular  army  of  evil  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
^»irita,  roshing  down  from  the  desert  of  Qohi  university  of  Virginia,  bom  near  Wexio,  in 
upon  the  south-western  people  of  Ormuzd,  com-  Sweden,  Nov.  1,  1820.  He  first  entered  the 
nelling  them  to  leave  their  native  land,  Eeriene  military  and  afterward  the  diplomatic  service 
Vee<^o  {Iran,  pure),  under  the  guidance  of  of  Prussia.  Emigrating  finally  to  the  United 
Jemahid,  and  to  change  their  settlements  13  States,  he  was  appointed  in  1844  professor  in 
tunes,  there  were  especial  devs  of  falsehood,  the  university  of  Virginia,  a  position  which  ho 
envy,  potridity,  and  all  other  evil  things,  dis-  continues  to  occupy.  Prof.  l)e  Vere  has  been 
tingidahed  by  specific  names,  such  as  Eshem,  on  industrious  and  extensive  writer,  as  well  as  a 
tlM man-killer ;  Akuman,  the  ugliest  of  all;  laborious  student  and  teacher.  Uis  contribu- 
Epeosho,  the  destroyer  of  waters  in  the  shape  tions  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  of  a  his- 
^a  dragon-star  (probably  a  comet),  &c  The  torical,  literary,  and  scientific  character,  have 
Dam^ja,  a  particular  sort  of  devs,  opposed  to  appeared  in  the  British  quarterly  reviews,  the 
the  good  Izeds,  or  secondary  good  genii,  are  ^^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'Mn  "  PutnamV* 
ako  oonspicuous.  The  ever  renewed  contest  of  and  '^  Harper^s^'  magazines,  and  elsewhere.  He 
the  two  principles  will  end  with  the  destruc-  has  published  2  volumes :  the  first  in  1858,  ^'  Out- 
tion  of  the  earth  by  the  comet  Gurzsher.  The  lines  of  Comparative  Philology  ;'*  the  second 
oonnogony  and  theology  of  the  Parsees  is  con-  in  1856,  '*  Stray  Leaves  from  &q  Book  of  Na- 
tained  in  the  Zend  Avesta.  ture."    The  former  is  a  very  full  and  compre- 

DEVA  (Lat.  deiu,  divus),  among  the  Aryans  hensive  treatise,  now  in  use  as  a  text  book  at 

in  general,  an  epithet  of  divine  persons  and  the  university  of  Virginia;  the  latter  a  graceful 

things;  hence  often  opposed  to  the  dee  of  the  and  pleasing  series  of  papers,  dealing  with  a 

PiKBees.    It  is  commonly  applied  to  the  goddess  number  of  curious  and  interesting  subjects, 

DiDgft,  the  wife  of  Siva,  of  terrific  form  and  chiefly  in  the  department  of  the  minute  natural- 

iraadUe  temper.    Devakiitmtga  is  the  mother  ist.    The  miscellaneous  articles  contributed  by 

of  Krishna^  who  is  also  named  Devjlki.    Deva-  Professor  De  Vere  to  the  periodicals  mention- 

tarft  is  the  holy  fig-tree,  belonging  to  Svcrga  ed  above  have  been  valuable  and  interesting: 

or  paradise.     Devata  denotes  a  deity ;  Deva^  among  them  we  refer  especially  to  a  series  or 

datta,  the  younger  brother  of  Buddha,  who  is  papers  in  the  '^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'' 

called  DevadattOrraja  (Deodatus  senior^.  Deva-  entitled  "  Glimpses  of  Europe  in  1848,'*  which 

deva  IS  a  name  of  Brahma ;  Dovapati  is  Indra,  are  remarkable  for  political  insight  and  vivid 

the  god  of  the  sky ;  Devayigna  is  the  Uoma  coloring.    He  has  made  himself  master  of  Eng- 

or  bomt  sacrifice ;  Devarishi,  a  celestial  saint,  lish,  and  writes  it  with  much  perspicuity,  force. 

There  are  a  great  many  classes  or  choirs  of  in-  and  elegance. 
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DEVEIlETJX,HoBEBT,  1st  earl  of  Essex,  bom  wonnded  in  fhe  knee,  and  tbe  qnecn  is  ssid 
about  1540,  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  22, 1576.  He  to  bave  expressed  ber  gratification  tbat  some 
succeeded  bis  grandfatber  early  in  tbe  title  of  one  bad  taken  bim  in  band,  as  otberwise  tbere 
Viscount  Hereford,  and  recommended  himself  to  would  be  no  mling  bim.  In  1590  be  married  the 
Queen  Elizabctb  by  bis  bravery  and  good  con-  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingbam,  tbe  widow 
duct  in  suppressing  tbe  rebellion  of  tbe  earls  of  of  Sir  Pbilip  Sidney,  and  in  tbe  following  rear 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  in  1569.  bad  command  of  a  fruitless  expedition  in  Brit- 
For  bis  service  in  driving  them  into  Scotland  tany  against  tbe  Spaniards,  wbo  were  attempt- 
be  received  the  garter  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  ing  its  conquest.  Wben,  in  1596,  alarm  was 
Afterward,  in  1578,  bo  was  persuaded  to  under-  excited  by  tbe  hostile  preparations  in  the  Span- 
take  an  expedition  against  Ireland,  in  company  ish  harbors,  be  was  Joined  with  Lord  Adminl 
with  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  consid-  Howard  in  command  of  tbe  expedition  against 
oration  of  his  contract  to  furnish  half  the  ex-  Cadiz,  and  entered  tbe  city  by  land  soon  after 
pense  of  the  enterprise,  be  was  to  bave  one-half  tbe  engagement  in  the  harbor,  in  which  13 
of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  established.  Tbe  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  taken  or  destroyed. 
expedition  was  directed  against  the  Irish  prov-  Tbe  intrigues  of  tbe  Cecils,  wbo  had  regarded 
ince  of  Ulster,  but  in  its  prosecution  Essex  was  Essex  with  jealousy  from  bis  first  introdnctioo 
subjected  to  many  trials  and  disappointments,  to  at  court,  caused  bun  to  be  coollj  received  oo 
the  desertion  of  his  friends,  and  inability  to  bis  return ;  but  be  quickly  recovered  favor,  tbe 
carry  out  his  plans.  He  was  obliged  to  make  queen  preferring  bim  as  an  accompliabedcoortier 
peace  with  O'Neal,  when,  by  continuing  the  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  as  a  man  of  bnsinessw  Two 
war,  he  had  the  fairest  prospects  of  driving  bim  subsequent  expeditions  which  he  conducted 
out  of  the  country.  Harassed  with  his  difiScul-  against  Spanish  shipping,  in  one  of  which  Lord 
ties,  he  retired  to  England,  but  was  again  in-  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  his 
duced  to  return,  with  the  title  of  earl  marshal  seconds,  met  with  little  anccesB.  The  queen  re- 
of  Ireland  and  the  promise  of  support  and  assist-  ceived  him  with  frowns  and  reproachea,  and  be 
ance.  As  these  promises  were  but  poorly  kept,  retired  to  Wanstead;  nor  would  he  be  pacified 
ho  was  overcome  with  grief,  and  the  agitation  by  ber  acknowledgment  tbat  tbe  cbargea  agunst 
of  bis  mind  threw  bim  into  a  fatal  dysentery,  him  were  unfounded,  but  after  a  long  negotia^ 
There  was  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was  not  tion  he  accepted  tbe  office  of  hereditaTy  cari 
diminished  by  the  marriage,  soon  after,  of  his  marshal  as  indemnity  for  tbe  promotion  that  bid 
countess  to  tbe  earl  of  Leicester.  been  given  to  his  rivals.    In  1598  he  qnarreiled 

D£  VEREUX,  RoBEBT,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  with  tbe  queen  about  the  appointment  <tf  deputy 
2d  earl  of  Essex,  born  at  Netherwood,  in  Here-  in  Ireland,  and  when  she  boxed  him  on  tbe  ear, 
fordshirc,  Nov.  10, 1567,  executed  in  the  court  of  and  bade  him  *^  go  and  be  hanged,^  for  tnraiDg 
the  tower,  Fob.  25,  1601.  He  succeeded  to  bis  bis  back  to  her  in  presence  of  her  ministers,  be 
title  in  his  10th  year,  and  in  1578  was  sent  by  swore  that  he  would  not  endure  snch  an  affiroat 
his  guardian  Lord  Burleigh  to  Tiinity  college,  even  from  Henry  YHI.  himself,  and  withdrev 
Cambridge,  where  after  4  years  he  took  tiie  from  court.  Only  a  formal  reconciliation  was 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  retired  to  his  seat  ever  effected.  In  1599  tbe  province  d  Ulster 
at  Lampsie,  in  South  Wales,  but  appeared  at  was  in  rebellion,  and  Essex,  invested  with  oo* 
court  in  his  17th  year,  and  bis  youth,  address,  usual  powers,  accepted  the  lord-lientenantcyof 
and  spirit  soon  captivated  Elizabeth.  In  1585  Ireland.  His  campaign  resulted  only  in  a  ten- 
he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Holland,  porary  armistice,  and  completed  his  min.  He 
and  displayed  bis  personal  courage  in  the  bat-  returned  in  haste,  retired  firom  bia  first  andicoee 
tie  of  Zutphen,  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fell  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  bnt  was  inaat' 
mortally  wounded.  In  1587  he  was  appointed  diately  ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  b& 
to  the  honorable  post  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  his  own  house,  and  was  for  a  time  delivered  to 
in  tbe  following  year  the  queen  ostentatiously  the  lord  keeper  to  be  kept  in  *^  firee  coslody.* 
showed  her  favor  for  bim  while  reviewing  the  After  months  of  hesitation,  both  on  hb  ova 
army  at  Tilbury,  created  bim  captain-general  of  part  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  he  at  length  coo- 
the  cavalry,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  ceived  the  plan  of  forcibly  banishing  his  cne- 
tbe  garter*  He  succeeded  Leicester  as  prime  fa-  mies  from  her  m^jesty^s  council.  At  the  bead 
vorite,  and  his  attendance  was  constantly  rcquir-  of  a  force  of  80  knights  or  gentlemen,  and  about 
ed  at  court.  In  1589,  when  on  expedition  against  200  other  persons  attached  to  him  by  friendship 
Portugal  was  undertaken  by  Drake  and  Norris,  or  fear,  he  made  his  way  into  the  city,  but  vte 
Essex  suddenly  disappeared  from  court,  followed  disappointed  in  expecting  the  neople  to  rise  ia 
tho  annaincnt,  and  joined  it  on  the  coast  of  bis  favor;  be  completely  failea  in  hia  deeiga» 
Portugal,  where  he  was  a  leader  in  taking  the  and  took  refuge  in  Essex  bonse^  where  he  WM 
castle  of  Pcnicbe  and  in  advancing  upon  Lisbon,  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  com- 
Tliougb  he  had  departed  without  the  permission  mitted  to  the  tower,  tried  for  treaaoo,  oondema- 
of  tho  (|uecn,  ho  was  quickly  reconciled  with  ed,  and  executed,  the  queen  relactantlj  and  ii^ 
her  after  his  roturu,  and  at  once  assumed  a  resolutely  signing  the  warrant  He  was  in  t^ 
superiority  over  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  complished  scholar,  a  patron  of  Hteratnre,  aid 
Charles  I^lount,  the  rival  competitors  for  royal  the  most  frank  and  impetuous  of  the  pdliticiiBf 
favor.     Ho  was   challenged   by  Blount  and  of  bis  time.    He  erected  a  momuneBt  to  Spar' 
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•MVgaTe  an  estate  to  Baoon.  and  was  the  friend  of  his  inflnenoe.  As  soTereign  of  the  demons, 
fif  woiUm  and  other  men  of  learning.  he  figured  prominentlj  in  the  practice  of  ma^o 
DEVEREUX,  RoBBBT,  son  of  the  preceding^  and  fii  many  of  the  poetical  legends  of  the  mid- 
Sd  earl  of  Essex,  bom  in  London  in  159d,  die  ages.  In  the  mysteries  he  was  often  repre- 
died  in  the  same  dtjy  Sept.  14^  1646.  He  was  sented  on  the  stage,  with  black  complexion. 
fidncated  at  Eton  and  at  Merton  college^  Oxford,  flaming  eyes,  solphoric  odor,  horns,  tail,  hooked 
He  SQOoeeded  to  his  title  in  1608,  and  in  his  nails,  and  oloYon  hoof.  Milton  in  the  character 
16th  year  was  married  to  Lady  Frances  Howard,  of  Satan,  and  E^lopstock  in  that  of  AbbadonniL 
wlio  was  a  year  younger  than  himself  He  pro-  have  personified  the  devil  as  a  fallen  angel,  still 
Meded  to  the  muver^ty  and  thence  to  the  conti-  bearing  traces  of  his  former  dignity  amid  the 
iMoti  while  his  wife  remained  at  court,  and  nam-  disfigurements  caused  by  sin.  Xhe  Mephisto- 
bwed  Prince  Henry  and  Rochester  (afterward  pheles  of  Goethe  is  a  more  malignant  character, 
mA  of  Somerset)  among  her  admirers.  A  di-  and  chuckles  in  anticipating  the  ultimate  ruin 
Toroe  ensued  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  which  he  is  preparing  by  his  arts. — ^The  Tezidia, 
on  tiie  plea  of  his  natural  incapacity,  and  she  a  singular  race  found  in  Eoordistan  and  Ar^ 
was  soon  alter  married  to  Bk>chester.  Essex  menia,  are  perhaps  the  only  acknowledged  wor- 
lad-a  solitary  life  in  his  country  house,  till  in  shippers  of  the  devil.  They  seem  to  have  once 
1100  he  raised  a  troop  and  served  under  the  professed  Ohristianitv,  then  Mohammedanism, 
•leetor  palatine  in  the  wars  of  the  Kether-  and  now  risk  their  destiny  on  devilism.  Ad- 
lands.  He  was  engaged  in  several  campaigns  mitting  that  the  mighty  angel  Satan,  the  chief 
abroad,  and  as  vice-aomiral  commanded  a  fruit-  of  an  angelic  host,  at  present  has  a  quarrel  with 
hm  expedition  sent  by  England  against  Spain.  God,  they  yet  believe  that  a  reconciliation  will 
Bis  aeoond  marriage  resulted  unhappily  and  in  hereafter  take  place,  and  tiiat  he  will  be  restored 
a  diTOfoe,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  to  his  high  estate  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  This 
was  ^ipdnted  lord  general  by  the  parliament,  is  the  foundation  of  their  hope,  and  they  esteem 
laid  sieae  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  proclaimed  a  their  chance  for  heaven  a  oetter  one  than  if 
Inilor  Dv  Charles.  He  fought  agamst  the  king  they  trusted  to  their  own  merits  or  to  the  merits 
ai  Sdgehill  (1642),  captured  Beading  (1643),  .  of  the  leader  of  any  other  religion  whatsoever. 
adifaooed  into  OomwaU,  and,  after  refusing  to  (See  Demons.)— Among  the  most  complete 
aagotiate  with  the  royalists,  met  with  a  succes-  theological  treatises  on  Uie  subject  are  those  of 
alon  of  disasters  which  forced  his  army  to  capit-  Mayer,  Eiitaria  Diaboli  (2d  ed.,  T&bingen, 
atete^  he  himself  escaping  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth.  1780) ;  Semler,  Venueh  einer  htblischen  Ddmon- 
Bis  repaired  to  London,  where  a  parliamentary  ologie  (Halle«  1785) ;  and  Sc^ulz,  Untenuchung 
depotatioa  waited  on  him  in  honor  of  his  Mth-  vber  die  Bedeutung  de$  Worts  Teufel  und  Satan 
ftu  seniees.  He  agajn  raised  a  corps,  but  ill  indsrEibel, — ^The  devil,  as  the  ideal  of  evil,  vice, 
laallh  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  his  command,  oraft,  cunning,  and  knavery,  has  played  a  prom- 
early  as  1644  he  suspected  Oromwell  of  a  inent  part  in  literature.  The  following  are  ex- 
'  pi  to  obtain  the  supreme  command,  of  the  amples :  Hocker,  Wider  den  Bann-Teitfel  (Mag- 
r,  abolish  the  house  of  lords,  and  erect  a  deburg,  1664);  Musculus,  Wider  den  Ehe-Teufel 
government  according  to  his  own  prind-  (Frankfort,  1566) ;  Fabrioius,  Der  heilige^  Iduge^ 
^IflS.  He  therefore  urged  his  impeachment  be-  und  geUhrte  Teufel  (Eisllngen,  1567) ;  Luberti, 
*lbce  the  hooae  of  lords,  and  Cromwell  took  re-  Ibet-Naehta-Teu/el  (Ltlbeck,  1578) ;  Brand- 
faoge by prc^>oaing the '%elf-denying ordinance,"  mtdler,  Der  {Ifeu- TeitfelCBaaily  1579) ;  Mus&us, 

awhiohmembersof  both  houses  were  exdud-  Melane?iolM^  Teufel  n^ham,  1572),  and  Spe- 

from  all  offices,  whether  civil  or  military.  etUativiB^er  Tet^fel  (Magdeburg,  1579) ;  the 

This  measore  having  passed,  Essex  ceased  to  be  Theatrum  Diaholcrum  (Frankfort,  1565,  con- 

a  parliamentary  general,  but  for  his  services  taining  20  old  German  writings  similar  to  the 

£10^000  per  annum  was  voted  to  him  out  ci  preceding) ;  Yelez  de  Guevara,  El  diaboh  eo- 

tfM  sequestered  estates  of  the  loyalists.    He  xueh  (Barcelona,  1646) ;  Damerval,  Le  livre  de 

Asd  in  the  next  year,  and  was  interred  in  West-  la  diablerie  (Paris,  1508) ;  Le  diahle  baseu,  Le 

■iiister  abbey,  the  houses  of  parliament  express-  diahle  femme^  Le  diahle  pendu  et  dSpendt^  Le 

lag  their  respect  for  his  memory  by  attending  diahle  d^argent^  Le  diahle  hahillard  (all  early 

MaijanyaL  in  the   18th   century);   Le    diahle   eonfondu 

<  I>KVIL  (Gr.  dcojSbXof,  scatterer  or  accuser),  (the  Hague,  1740) ;  Le  diahle  hermite  (Amster- 

Ib  Jewish  and  Ohristian  theology,  the  sov-  dam,  1741) ;  Le  Sage,  Le  diahle  haiteux  (Paris, 

aiM%a  spirit  of  evil.    The  doctrine  of  the  fa-  1755) ;  Fr6d6ric  Souli6,  Mhnoiree  du   diahle 

fharaof  tbedmrch,  founded  upon  certain  pas-  (Paris,  1844);  tiie  ^'Parlyament  of  Deuylles,*' 

SMis  of  the  Scriptures,  makes  him  the  leader  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  (1509) ;  the  ^' WyU 

eia  rebellioa  in  the  angelic  world,  the  enemy  of  the  Deuyll  and  Last  Testament ;"  the  '^Dev- 

d  God,  the  author  and  constant  promoter  of  ilPs  White  Boyes'^  (1644);  '^  Devil  turned  Round- 

liau  now  soffering  chastisement  for  his  crimes,  head^' HiiOndon,  1642);  tiie  ^^Devillof  Mascon* 

aaa  desttned  to  eternal  punishment.    Though  (Oxford,  1668);  and  befoe,  the  '' Political  His-  « 

adad  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  though  all  tory  of  the  Devil,  as  well  Ancient  as  Modem'* 

lisalhandom  was  the  effect  of  his  agency,  yet  (London,  1726). 

Us  power  was  broken  by  the  work  of  Christ,  so       DEYIL-FISH,  a  oartila$dnons  fish  of  the  ray 

ftattCBiristiaiii  oaa  rise  superior  to  the  might  fiunily,  and  the  genus  ee^alciptera  (Dumtoil). 


ik. 
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«f  Chfltkttoii,  fl.  C;  ifcis  equallj  conoeiTablA  Mrition  au  portage  de  terrei,  from  the  Lttliii 

tfaal  hj  means  of  the  iminenBe  pectorak  thej  dmdo.    The  instrament  bj  which  lands  are 

ooidd  ndae  m  great  oommdioa  on  the  snrfiEice  deyised  is  called  a  will ;  the  disposition  of  per- 

of  the  water,  and  even  lei^  entirelj  ont,  yet  sonal  estate  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the 

ikm  peoCorab  moat  be  oonsidered  as  om^  person  making  it  is  in  legal  langaage  a  testa- 

of  looomotloo,  and  n^  of  prehension.    The  ment;  bat  the  common  appellation,  where  both 

appendages  to  the  head  can  hardlr  be  used  in  real  and  personal  estate  are  included,  is  last  will 

locomoMi ;  lient.  8t  John,  who  has  watched  and  testament    The  Roman  te$tamentum  ap- 

flttentiTelj  the  moyements  of  this  fish,  says  plied  equally  to  the  disposition  of  real  or  per- 

thai  tbese  flape  are  used  in  driring  a  large  sonal  estate,  and  the  same  rales  were  observed 

foaiBtitrf  (MT  water  toward  the  month  when  the  in  either  case.    But  the  mode  of  executing  a 

miaiMk  ia  at  rest,  feeding;  thej  can  be  bent  in  will  has  been  always  more  formal  in  Enghmd 

float  ci,  and  even  into  the  mouth,  and  are  prob-  than  was  required  for  the  iralidity  of  a  testa- 

Mf  pwheoaile  organs  for  various  purposes;  ment. — ^For  a  further  explanation  of  the  prin* 

uten  swimming,  the  flexible  ends  are  coiled  dples  ap^cable  to  devise,  see  Will. 

19W    The  nature  of  the  teeth,  and  the  narrow-  DEVIZXS,  a  parliamentary  borough   and 

Baas  of  the  gullet,  also  render  it  improbable  market  town  of  Wiltshire,  Enghmd,  built  on  a 

tint  this  fleh  feeds  upon  any  thing  but  small  fine  eminence  on  the  Kennet  canaL  82  m.  S.  W. 

fly,  whiflh  It  awe^  toward  the  mouth  by  its  of  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  6,554.  It  has  8  silk  fac- 

cnadal  flaps.    The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  tories ;  the  woollen  mannfftoture,  once  carried  on, 

daffH-fiah,  though  powerful  and  hideous,  is  a  is  now  extinct.    The  town  is  supposd  to  owe  its 

ma  harmless  oreatare,  avoiding  rather  origin  to  a  strong  castle  built  here  in  the  reign 

aMaddnff  man;  but  when  atta<uced  and  of  Henry  I  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 

'^ng  itself  the  serrated  spine  of  the  tail  dismantled  toward  the  close  of  the  reig^  of 

prove  »  dangerous  weapon,  inflicting  a  Edward  III.  The  grain  market  held  here  every 

iaap,  laoenited,  and  possibly  flEital  wound  to  man  Thursday  has  been  famous  ever  since  the  time 

or  ndi  within  its  raoffe.    They  are  gregarious,  of  Henry  YIII. 

and  am  pnrsaed  by  fishermen  for  the  oU  which  DEVONIAN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 

tiM  lifer  contains. — ^Another  large  and  hideous  geological  formations,  including  the  old  red 

idL  sometimes  called  sea  devil  and  devil-fish,  sandstone,  and  the  groups  below  it  to  those  of 

ii  tfce  k^Mui  piioatoriuB  (Linn.),  which  will  be  the  upper  sUurian.    It  is  named  from  South 

daaeribed  nnder  the  title  of  Goosb  Fish.  Devon  in  England,  where  its  strata  were  first 

<  DEVIL'S  ADVOCATE.      See  Advooatub  distinguished  in  1887  from  those  of  the  silu- 

PlABjMi.  rian  and  carboniferous  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir 

DSVXL^S    BRIDGE,   a  remarkable   stone  B.  Mnrchison.    The  formation  is  recognized  by 

Mdge  orer  the  Beuss,  in  Switzerland.    It  is  its  fossils  and  relative  position  in  various  parts 

cn  uie  road  from  €(ermany  to  Italy,  over  the  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  nowhere  found  so  largely 

of  St  Gotiiard,  and  crosses  the  river  from  developed  as  in  the  United  States.    In  the  New 

■in  to  mountain,  a  distance  of  about  75  York  system  of  the  rodcs  it  includes  the  follow- 

It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  ing  groups,  though  it  is  thought  by  Prof.  Hall 

of  the  kind  in  Switzerland,  though  there  are  that  the  fossils  of  Uie  8  last  named  nearly  re-* 

oAen  which  surpass  it  in  height,  length,  and  semble  those  of  the  Ludlow  group  of  Murchison, 

irtdUi*    The  surrounding  country  abcmids  in  uid  that  these  should  consequently  be  referred 

nmiantic  and  beautifbl  scenery.  to  the  upper  Silurian : 

DEVIL'S  WALL,  a  name  given  during  the  AppnufaMt*  oub- 

middle  ages  to  the  remains  of  some  Boman  for-  nmdm.                          dm  ib  n.  y. 

HUffltfJAM  dedgned  to  protect  the  Boman  settle-         ^^kiU  group,  or  old  red  iindftone JSJ**?* 

its  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  agdnst  the         PoSS>l ^.'ooo  « 

of  the  free  German  tribes.    Thesede-         Ooneseef *  is  « 

originally  consisted  of  a  row  of  palisades,  Smiiiton  .* ! !                 .'  .* ! .'  .* .' !       .' .'  .*  1,000  « 

fti  ftont  01  which  extended  a  deep  ditch.    The  MaroeUus '.'.!'.'.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.!'.'.'.'...'. !'.'.'.!!'/.  *  so  ** 

tapaiw  Probus  strengthened  them  by  the  ereo-         onOTidaj»*[ ^  " 

fkHk  of  a  wall  868  m.  long,  passing  over  rivers  sehoiuSie       )                                    10  «. 

nd  moumtuns,  and  through  valleys,  and  protect-         Cwdi-gimgrit  [ 

•d  bylcrJr«Bplaced  at  into  Theonlypor-         Oriak«y  «ad.{oiie stoso 

flOBS  of  this  wall  now  distinguishable  are  be-  Of  these  groups,  some  of  the  thickest  thin  away 
tlSieen  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  and  Cologne,  on  ^  other  states^  while  others,  as  the  calcareous 
tte  Bhine.  In  some  places  the  ruins  are  over-  strata  of  the  comiferous  and  Onondaga  groups, 
^rown  with  oaks,  in  others  they  form  elevated  which  together  seldom  exceed  50  feet  in  thick- 
loads  or  pathways  through  dense  forests,  while  ness  in  New  York,  spread  out  over  the  western 
■Oft  imfirequMitly  modem  edifices  have  been  built  states  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and 
SJbofia  theoL  Tennessee  rivers  in  almost  continuous  strata 
DSVI8B.  By  this  term  is  designated  the  of  coralline  rocks.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  notices  a 
Ihpoittkm  of  lands  to  take  effect  after  the  death  fine  display  of  these  calcareous  rocks  at  the  falls 
if  the  deviaor.  It  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  sig-  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  In  the  horizontal 
iMML  at  t^  any  division  of  lands,  mar j2^  tfs  water-worn  strata,  ^' the  softer  parts  having  de- 
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oomposed  and  wasted  away,  the  harder  calca-  and  vast  aooks  or  haaiiia  at  Pcrfnt  Kesrham  fir 

reous  corals  stand  oat  in  relief,  their  erect  stems  fitting  and  repairing  war  ateamera,  conuneneed 

sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  in  1844^  and  embracing  an  area  of  73  aerea.  The 

were  living.'^    Fine  specimens  of  various  species  immense  roo&  over  the  dodu,  conwfting  of 

of  coralline  are  obtained  at  this  locality,  and  single  arches,  without  bnttreaeea  or  |Hllar%  an 

new  are  continually  brought  out  by  the  action  wonders  of  architectnral  akilL    A  canal  70  feet 

of  the  river  upon  the  rocks,  and  may  be  col-  wide  runs  nearly  through  the  yard,  commniu- 

lected  at  low  stages  of  the  water.    But  only  6  catinjg^  with  the  boat  pond.    On  the  S.  ride 

species  found  in  this  country  in  the  whole  De-  are  an  outer  mast  pond  and  mast  hooae,  timber 

Tonian  series  are  identified  with  the  46  British  berths,  saw  pits,  a  smithery  with  i8ibms,an 

Devonian  corals  described  in  1858  by  Milne-  inner  mast  house  and  mast  locks^  a  bniidiog  ia 

Edwards  and  Jules   Haime.     The  formation  which  planks  are  steamed  and  cnrred,  a  hemp 

abounds  with  the  greatest  variety  of  fossil  mol-  magazine,  and  a  rope  factory,  conriating  of  I 

luscous  animals  and  crinoldea,  the  genera  of  stone  and  iron  baildinss,  eaen  1,200  feet  long 

which,  and  some  of  the  species,  are  identified  and  8  stories  hiffh.    The  nnmbcr  of  men  en- 

with  the  Devonian  fossils  of  Europe.  ployed  in  the  whole  establishment  aometiiMi 

DE  VONPORT,  a  parliamentary  and  muni-  amounts  to  3,000. 

cipal  borough  and  naval  arsenal  in  Devonshire,  DEVONSUIRR  a  maritime  oo.  of  Tgi«fli«n^ 

England,  built  on  the  Tamar,  where  that  river  second  in  size  only  to  ^at  of  York,  its  great 

makes  a  bold  sweep  toward  the  E.,  and  widens  est  extent  from  N.  to  8.  being  71  nL,  from  £ 

into  the  fine  estuary  called  the  Hamoaze,  just  to  W.  72  m. ;  area,  2,685  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1811, 

before  its  entrance  into  Plymouth  sound,  218  m.  682,959 ;  in  1851,  667,098.     It  ia  boonded  on 

8.  W.  of  London,  and  H  m.  W.  of  Plymouth;  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Bristol  ohannd;  oi 

pop.  in  1851, 50,159.    Its  harbor,  one  of  several  the  W.  bv  the  river  Tamar  and  Hardand-wa- 

remarkable  natural  havens  opening  into  the  ter,  which  separate  it  from  Cornwall;  on  the  & 

sound,  is  4  m.  long,  i  m.  wide,  from  15  to  20  and  8.  K  by  the  British  channel;  and  on  the  K 

fathoms  deep,  perfectly  safe,  and  capable  of  and  K.  E.  by  the  oonnties  ci  Donet  and  8oa- 

aheltering  the  whole  British  navy  at  once;  but  it  erset    The  rivers  of  Devon  are  the  Taw,  Tor* 

is  difficult  of  entrance.    The  town  is  bounded  ridge,  Tamar,  Dart,  Teign,  Ere,  Tavy,  Ftjo, 

8.  and  W.  by  the  river,  and  E.  by  a  creek  Tealm,  Erme,  Avon,  Otter,  8id,  Axe,  and  Iji. 

which  separates  it  from  Stonehouse,  contiguous  Trout  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  moat  of  tbeie; 

to  Plymouth.    With  these  two  places  it  is  so  the  Tamar  and  Tavyfhmi8hvalasi>leaalaionftb* 

closely  connected,  that  the  8  may  almost  be  said  eries ;  the  Eze  salmon  are  thought  the  beiCli 

to  form  a  single  city,  and  it  was  not  until  1824  England ;  and  at  the  montha  of  the  varioQi 

that  Devonport  acquired  separate  municipal  priv-  streams  are  found  plaice,  kin^pfiah,  torpedoea,  «d 

lieges,  and  changed  its  old  name  of  Plymouth  cuttlefish.    The  county  haa  8  eanala:  thoGml 

Dock  for  that  which  it  now  bears.    A  fluted  Western,  85  m.  long,  connectinff  the  8.  E.  eoart 

column  of  the  Doric  order,  approached  by  a  flight  with  the  Bristol  channel,  the  fSmar  canal,  «d 

of  140  steps,  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Tavistock  canaL  The  Bristol  and  Exeternd 

the  event.    There  are  6  churches,  2  chapels  of  the  8oath  of  Devon  railways  also  traTOwa  ttl 

ease,  17  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  17  prin-  county.    Devonshire  ia  a  rich  mineral  oooliy, 

cipol  schools,  including  a  naval  and  military  free  furnishing  copper  and  lead  in  oonaiderahia  abM* 

school,  and  an  institution  in  which  100  girls  are  dance,  with  smaller  qnantitiea  of  tin,  iitn,  Hih 

educated  and  clothed,  a  public  library,  orphan  muth,  and  many  other  min^td  anbatanee%  b^ 

asylums,  and  a  theatre.  Water  is  brought  from  aide  coal  and  marble.    It  ia  anppoaed  that  te 

Dartmoor,  in  a  winding  conduit  nearly  80  m.  inhabitants  worked  the  iron  and  other  meldfii 

long.    With  the  exception  of  some  breweries  mines  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman&  Thatii 

and  soap-boiling  houses,  Devonport  contains  no  mines  were  andentiy  numerooa  and  valnahK 

factories  of  importance.    The  density  of  the  but  are  now  nearly  abandoned,  thoae  of  OoiB* 

population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  wall  being  so  mudi  richer.    There  are  aofial 

place  in  England,  there  being  no  fewer  than  varieties  of  lead  ore,  one  of  which  isTOiyridi 

26,000  people  living  on  ^  of  a  sq.  m.,  with  an  in  silver.    Cobalt,  antimony,  and  ntliTa  sDfcr 

average  of  10  individuals  to  each  house,  where-  have  been  found  in  consideraole  qnantidaa.  The 

OS  the  proportion  in  Liverpool  is  but  7,  and  in  marbles  quarried  from  the  limestone  ro<^OB  At 

Manchester  but  6.    Devonport  is  fortified  on  E.  and  8.  coasts  are  of  fine  colora  and  beaiti* 

the  N.,  8.,  and  E.  by  a  wall,  a  breastwork,  and  frilly  veined,  hard,  ausceptible  of  »  good  poUi 

a  deep  ditch,  while  the  entrance  from  the  sea  and  much  resemble  Italian  marble.    Fine  p^e 

is  commanded  by  several  heavy  batteries.  These  clay,  potters'  clay,  which  ia  exported  to  oOMr 

works  were  begun  by  George  II.    The  chief  countries,  and  slate  of  ezccdlent  qnality,  m 

feature  of  the  town  is  the  dock  yard,  commenced  found  abundantly.    The  agricnltnra  of  Deroi* 

by  William  III.,  who  built  the  bosin  and  2  shire   is  in  a  fi'onrishing   condition.    Of  ttl 

docks.    It  has  a  river  front  of  3,500  feet,  and  a  1,654,400  acres  of  land,  abont  1,200,000  m 

maximum  breadth  of  1,600  fect^  the  area  en-  under  ^cultivation.    The  8.  and  8.  £.  parti  cf 

closed  being  about  96  acres.     There  are  2  dry  the  county  contain  extensive  waatea,  tba  iflV 

docks,  one  double  and  one  single  dock  for  ships  faces  of  which  are  covered  with  <™wMWf  neb 

of  the  line,  one  graving  dock,  5  building  slips,  and  detached  maasea  of  gnuiite.    To  tha  X 
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md  N.  W.  are  found  larse  tracts  of  swampy  sessed  to  property  tax,  1850-^51,  was  £2,736,861. 
ground  and  many  peat  bogs  of  great  depth.  The  county  town  is  Exeter,  where  the  assizes  are 
Tlie  vale  of  Exeter,  containing  about  200  sq.  m^  held.  The  county  is  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Exe- 
oonsists  of  some  verj  fine  Icuid,  and  is  one  of  ter,  and  is  included  in  the  western  circuit.  It 
the  richest  valleys  m  the  kingdom.  The  dis-  returns  in  all  22  members  to  parliament,  viz. :  4 
trict  called  South  Hams,  extending  from  Tor-  for  the  county  (2  for  the  northern  and  2  for  the 
bay  round  to  Plymouth,  is  known  as  the  gar-  southern  division),  2  for  each  of  the  towns  of 
den  of  Devonshire,  and  is  finely  diversified  Barnstaple,  Tiverton,  Exeter,  Devonport,  Honi- 
ftnd  very  productive.  In  the  vale  of  Exeter  ton,  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  and  Totness,  and  1  ^ 
are  nused  wheat,  beans,  barley,  peas,  and  flax,  each  for  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth.  It  has  1,614 
The  pasture  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy  day  schools,  with  64,266  scholars,  and  772  Sun- 
uses,  though  some  attention  is  paid  to  raising  day  schools,  with  58,408  scholars ;  1,297  places  * 
■heep  and  cattle.  In  West  Devon  f  of  the  en-  of  worship,  of  which  549  belong  to  the  establish- 
doted  lands  are  alternated  with  com  and  varl-  ed  church.  The  county  gives  the  title  of  duke 
cms  Idnds  of  grasses,  such  as  red  clover,  rye  to  the  Cavendish,  and  of  earl  to  the  Courte- 
graflB,  white  clover,  and  trefoil.  Irrigation  is  nay  family.  There  are  ancient  ruins  in  various 
commonly  practised,  as  also  peat  burning ;  or-  parts  of  the  county,  among  which  are  severid 
ohards  and  apple  trees  in  hedges  are  common,  abbeys,  and  numerous  old  British  cairns.  The 
and  oatSfturmps,  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  many  chief  noblomen^s  and  gentlemen^s  seats  are  Oas- 
districta.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  from  16  to  25  tie  hUl,  seat  of  Earl  Fortescue ;  Stover  lodge, 
boflhds  per  acre ;  of  barley,  from  85  to  50.  that  of  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  Endsleigh,  of  Sie 
Devonshire  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  duke  of  Bedford;  Saltram,oftheearlof  Morley; 
qpality  of  its  cider.  Butter  is  made  in  consider-  Mount  Edgecumbe,  of  the  earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
able  quantities,  the  average  produce  of  cows  be-  cumbe ;  Bagtor  manor,  of  Lord  Oranstoun ; 
ing  a  pound  per  day.  Devonshire  cows  are  noted  Exeter  palace,  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter ;  Bicton, 
throughout  England,  and  have  been  imported  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle ;  Ilcddon  house,  of  Sir  L. 
into  the  United  States.  The  purest  breeds  are  dis-  Palk,  hart ;  and  Escot,  of  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  hart. 
tingaished  by  a  high  red  color,  without  white  DEVRIENT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Dots;  they  are  fine  in  the  bone  and  clean  in  family  of  German  actors,  of  whom  the  most 
toe  neck,  tiiin  skinned,  and  silky  in  handling ;  eminent  are :  I.  Ludwio,  bom  in  Berlin,  Dec. 
have  horns  of  medium  length  bent  upward,  a  15,  1784^  died  Dec.  SO,  1832.  Hb  father,  a  silk 
small  tail  set  on  very  high,  a  light  dun  ring  mercer,  mtended  him  for  a  mercantile  life,  but 
aroand  the  eye,  and  are  noted  for  feeding  at  an  in  obedience  to  his  instincts  he  forsook  the  pater- 
early  age.  A  good  Devonshire  cow  will  yield,  nal  mansion  at  the  age  of  18,  joined  a  company 
ibr  the  first  20  weeks  afler  calving,  about  8  of  strolling  actors,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
^lons  of  milk  per  day.  The  cows  weigh  from  ance  upon  the  stage  in  Schiller^s  *^  Bride  of  Mes- 
420  to  460  lbs.,  the  oxen  from  700  to  820  sina.*^  lie  afterward  travelled  with  the  same 
lbs.  The  North  Devon  cattle,  another  variety,  company  through  Saxony,  and  in  1806  accepted 
are  in  great  demand  for  the  firm  grain  of  their  an  engagement  at  the  court  theatre  of  Dessau, 
meat,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  the  oxen  from  which  he  was  tempted  to  retire  on  the 
fbr  work.  The  native  horses  are  small,  but  promise  of  his  father  to  pay  his  debts  if  he 
hardy,  and  much  accustomed  to  the  pack  sad-  would  renounce  the  stage.  Devrient,  however, 
die.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  various,  but  mostly  rejected  the  ofier.  Soon  after  the  demands  of  his 
of  the  Dorsetshire  kind.  Landed  property  creditors  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Bres- 
in  Devonshire  seems  to  be  more  regularly  di*  lau,  where  he  acted  with  great  success  for  several 
▼ided  than  in  most  other  counties,  there  being  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  actor  Iffland, 
few  very  large  freeholds ;  the  farms  are  held  who  at  the  close  of  his  career  recognized  in 
generally  by  leases  of  8  lives,  or  for  99  years.  Devrient  a  fit  successor  to  himself,  he  was  in- 
As  the  lives  drop,  new  ones  are  put  in,  on  pay-  duced  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  in  1815  he  ap- 
ment  of  an  adequate  sum.  Farms  average  peared  for  the  first  time  as  Franz  Moor,  in 
from  100  to  200  acres.  Devonshire  formerly  Schiller's  "  Robbers."  From  that  time  until  his 
mannflEU^ured  thin  woollen  goods,  and  carried  death  ho  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
on  a  considerable  woollen  trade  with  Spain,  but  Germany,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  popu- 
•thia  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined ;  lar  with  Berlin  audiences.  A  fatal  passion  for 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  a  species  of  serge,  spirituous  liquors,  which  he  had  indulged  for 
known  as  long  ells,  beii^  the  only  remains  of  many  years,  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave. 
it.  The  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  manufacture  Devrient  was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  amia- 
of  linen  goods,  have  superseded  the  former  Indus-  ble  and  almost' childlike  character  than  for  his 
try ;  also,  in  and  about  Tiverton,  great  quanti-  histrionic  powers.  His  eminence  as  an  actor 
ties  of  lace  and  lace  net  are  made,  which  find  a  was  the  offspring  of  his  natural  genius,  rather 
market  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ship-build-  tlian  the  result  of  study  or  reflection.  Ho  was 
ing  is  another  branch  oflabor  giving  employment  equally  great  in  comedy  and  trage<ly.  He  was 
to  numbers  of  men.  Tlie  chief  ship  yard  is  the  married  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  left  no 
njtl  dock  yard  at  Devonport.  Tlie  counfy  con-  children.  II.  Karl  August,  nepliew  of  the 
tains  88  hundreds,  4G5  parishes,  and  36  market  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  5,  1798.  He 
towns.    The  annual  value  of  real  property  as-  served  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  in  the  campaign 
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of  1815  against  Franco,  and  was  present  at  the  snrfocos  with  whioh  it  comes  in  contact    Tha 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  was  afterward  engaged  in  atmos])here  always  contuns  within  it  more  or 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  iif  1819  made  bis  d^bnt  less  aqueons  vapor  in  an  invisible  form.    The 
on  tiie  stage  at  Brunswick.    In  1823  he  was  vapor  appears  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  as  salt  Si 
married  to  the  celebrated  singer,  Wilhclmino  held  dissolved  in  clear  sea  water ;  and  as  the 
Schroedcr,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1828.  capacity  of  a  fluid  to  hold  salts  in  solution  de- 
ne  has  acted  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  for  pends  commonly  on  its  temperature,  so  does 
many  years  past  has  been  established  at  Hono-  tliat  of  the  air  to  retain  vapor.    If  the  temper- 
vcr.    lie  was  long  celebrated  for  his  spirited  ature  be  depressed,  the  vapor  begins  to  appear. 
personation  of  leading  parts  in  genteel  comedy.  When  a  body  of  warm  air  strikes  the  summit 
III.  PiiiLipp  Eduabd,  brother  of  the  preceding,  of  a  cold  monntmn,  the  moisture  is  precipitated 
•    bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  11,  1801.    He  commenced  in  the  form  of  rain.    PartiaUy  cooled,  it  takes 
Ills  artistic  career  as  a  bariton  singer,  but  after-  the  form  of  mist  or  fog,  and  floats  in  a  dense 
w^ard  appeared  almost  exchisively  in  the  spoken  cloud  in  the  low  places  where  the  soil  is  warmer 
drama.    He  has  less  natural  genius  than  any  than  the  air.    A  current  of  warm  air  disfloWet 
of  his  family,  but  is  a  careful  and  cultivated  the  vapor,  and  the  fog  *4ifts.''    Dew  is  the  ra- 
actor,  a  successful  writer  of  dramas,  and  an  an-  por  of  the  air,  extracted  by  the  greater  chilliDev 
thority  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  profession,  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  moij*tnre  is  d«- 
Ilis  chief  works  were  published  in  6  vols.,  in  posited.    It  may  be  made  to  separate  from  the 
Leipsic,  in  1846-^9,  under  ihe  title  of  Drama-  apparently  dry  air  of  a  warm  room,  by  placing 
tUcht  und  dramaturgUche  Schriften,  and  in-  in  it  a  pitcher  of  cold  water.     Tlie  sir  in  con- 
clude several  plays,  miscellaneous  publications  tact  with  the  pitcher  sheds  its  moisture,  wbicL 
relating  to  the  stage,  and  a  history  of  the  drama  collects  in  minute  drops,  and  more  is  added  from 
in  Germany.     IV.    Gustav  Emil,  brother  of  adjoining  strata  of  air,  so  long  as  the  temperar 
the  preceding,  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  4,  1803.  ture  of  the  pitcher  is  kept  sufficiently  belov 
Like  his  two  brothers  and  his  uncle,  he  was  that  of  the  room.    The  degree  of  temperstorB 
intended  for  the  mercantile  profession ;  but  an  to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced  for  it  to  licfia 
irresistible  inclination  led  him  in  1821  to  the  to  deposit  its  moisture,  is  called  the  dew  point 
theatre,  where  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence.  It  varies  with  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
Ho  is  well  known  on  almost  every  stage  in  Ger-  moisture  wluch  the  atmosphere  happens  to  eon- 
many,  and  liiis  assumed  with  success  many  of  the  tain  for  its  actual  temperature.     If  it  has  Jait 
parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  with  which  been  deprived  of  a  considerable  proportion,  and 
his  uncle  Ludwig^s  name  is  identified.   His  wife,  has  acquired  a  higher  temperature,  it  mo^  ba 
Dorothea  Boehler,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  reduced  to  as  great  a  degree  of  cold  as  befon 
in  1842,  was  an  excellent  comic  actress,  and  ably  to  part  with  any  more  moisture ;  but  if  already 
seconded  her  husband  for  many  years.    On  Nov.  saturated  with  as  much  moistnre  as  it  can  con- 
11,1857,  the  98th  anniversary  of  Schiller-s  birth-  tain   at  its  temperature,  an^  chilliness  being 
day,  3  members  of  tlie  Devrient  family,  Gustav  induced  will  cause  its  precipitation  to  coa- 
Emil,  Karl  August^  and  Karl's  son,  appeared  to-  mence.    Dew  is  not  therefore,  as  it  hasbeea 
gcther  at  Hanover,  in  the  play  of  "  Don  Carlos."  generally  described  by  poets,  a  sliower  ''  whicfc 
V.  WiLiiELMixE  ScnKOEDEB  Devkie>'t,  a  well-  lolls  like  gentle  rain  trom  heaven."    Ahnoil 
known  singer  on  the  German  stage,  born  in  Ham-  universally  its  nature  has  been  misconceiTed. 
burg,  Oct.  G,  1805.    From  her  mother,  thecele-  Horace  speaks  of  rares plutii  ;  Virgil  sajs:  f»- 
brated  actress  Sophie  Schroeder,  she  inherited  raniia  vidimus  OMtra;  and  Pliny :  cum  rMceo- 
considcrable  dramatic  talent,  and  in  1820,  having  disset ;  and  our  common  form  of  expreaaon  at 
from  tlic  age  of  5  upward  distinguished  herself  in  this  day  speaks  of  the  dew  drops.  Aristotle  akw 
children's  parts,  and  in  tlie  corps  de  ballet^  she  appears  to  have  conceived  its  true  nature,  who 
appeared  in  Vienna  as  Aricie  in  Schiller^s  trans-  he  describes  it  as  the  moisture  separated  fiun 
lation  of  the  Pfudre  of  Racine.    She  soon  after  the  cold  air.    Mysteriously  appearing  npoo  tbs 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  in  1 821  blades  of  grass,  and  refreshing  the  vegctatioo  ia 
made  her  debut  as  Paniina  in  Mozart's  Zauher-  climates  where  nun  rarely  if  ever  fall^  ani 
flute.   The  beauty  of  her  voice,  her  artistic  skill  gathering  upon  the  herbage  in  snarkling  bead% 
and  dramatic  powers,  soon  placed  her  in  the  while  it  avoided  the  barren  ana  rocky  suited 
first  rank  of  German  prime  dontie^  and  for  many  the  simple  peasant  might  well  look  upon  it  m 
years  she  had  no  superior  on  tlio  German  stage  a  special  blessing  sent  like  manna  direct  fna 
in  sucli  parts  as  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovatini,  heaven,  and  possesseiL of  wonderful  virtue^  &r 
Leonora  in  Fiddio,  the  VcMah  in  Spontini's  transcendingthoseof  other  crystal  waters,  ho*" 
oi)era  of  tliat  name,  tlio  Euryanthe  of  Von  ever  pure.  Hence  it  came  to  be  prescribed  for rt- 
Weber,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.     She  storing  to  the  features  the  fresh  charms  of  vooth, 
has  also  sunjj  in  Paris  and  London,  but  her  chief  and  by  the  alchemists  to  be  nscd  in  their  fKh 
laurels  have  been  gained  in  Germany.    She  was  cesses  as  a  solvent  of  subtle  and  mystcnoof 
married  in  1823  to  Karl  August  DcVricnt,  was  powers.    And  when  at  the  close  of  life  the  ao- 
divoreed  from  him  in  1828,  and  in  1850  con-  cient  patriarch  confers  his  blessintt  in  the  wordli: 
tr.ioted  a  second  matrimonial  engairement  with  "  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  or  heaven,*  Ifcl 
a  Livonian  nobleman,  named  Von  Hock.  simple  dew  drop  seems  to  typify  all  baar*^ 
DEW,  the  humidity  of  the  air  de])osited  on  choicest  gifts.    The  phenomena  attandliif  ^ 
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prodoetion  of  dew  were  imperfectly  compre-  to  reflect  the  heat  tbat  radiates  from  the  rar- 
nendcd  provioas  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wells,  face,  and  turn  it  back,  so  that  tbe  requisite  dif- 
and  the  publication  in  1814  of  his  essay  npon  fisrence  of  temperature  between  the  surface  and 
the  subject  This  treatise,  pronounced  by  Dr.  the  air  can  no  longer  exist  Any  other  over- 
Thomson  to  be  **  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex-  shadowing  object,  as  a  tree  or  a  bush,  has  the 
amples  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  English  same  effect  as  the  cloud ;  and  the  gardener,  fear- 
language,^'  presents  in  dear  form  the  various  ing  that  when  the  dew  is  changed  to  hoar  frost 
phenomena  as  observed  by  him  for  two  sue-  the  results  of  this  radiation  may  reach  upon  the 
oessive  years  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  plants  the  freezing  temperature,  throws  over 
observations  are  criticized  by  Sir  John  Leslie  them  a  thin  sheet  or  mat,  which  retains  the  radi- 
fbr  want  of  address  and  delicacy  in  the  ex-  ating  heat  as  it  is  retained  by  a  cloud.  Numerous 
periments,  and  omission  to  make  use  of  the  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  relative 
nygrometer  and  pyroscope  ;  and  he  expresses  capacity  of  metals  and  other  substances  to  receive 
mwh.  regret  that  Dr.  Wells  should  have  sought  dew.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  arranged 
to  explain  the  production  of  the  cold  by  the  in  the  same  order  as  that  which  would  repre- 
aid  of  the  "  very  loose,  cumbrous,  and  vision-  sent  the  relative  rapidity  at  which  they  would 
ary  hypothesis  of  M.  Prcvost  of  Geneva,  con-  be  cooled  down  when  exposed  under  a  clear  sky. 
eeming  what  is  gratuitously  called  radiant  This  rate  of  cooling  would  evidently  vary  in  the 
lieat**  According  to  Prof.  Leslie,  the  low  tern-  same  substance  according  to  its  structure  and 
peratnre  of  the  bodies  upon  which  the  dew  col-  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  its  surface. 
lectB  is  induced  by  the  descent  of  cold  air,  which  Twigs  and  bushes  change  their  temperature 
li  precipitated  in  distinct  pulsations,  determined  much  more  rapidly  than  the  same  material 
1^  the  application  of  the  ffithoriscope,  by  which  would  in  a  solid  block.  The  polbhcd  surfaces 
!£eir  intensity  also  is  measured.  Two  requisites  of  metals  receive  less  dew  than  other  sub- 
are  essential,  it  appears,  for  the  abundant  pre-  stances ;  and  bodies  laid  upon  them  lose  in  part 
eipitation  of  dew ;  one  is  the  saturation  of  the  their  capacity  for  receiving  this  deposit  by  rea- 
afanosphere  with  moisture,  and  the  other  a  son  of  the  contact.  Probably  the  worst  con- 
chilled  surface  to  condense  it  The  atmosphere  ductors  of  heat  as  a  general  rule,  other  circum- 
ia  likely  to  contain  the  most  moisture  for  its  stances  of  texture,  smoothness,  &c.,  bemg  the 
temperature  after  rains,  when  the  air  is  cooled,  same,  receive  the  most  dew.  It  is  deposited 
and  abandant  evaporation  is  going  on  from  ob-  freely  upon  glass.  The  electrical  condition  of 
Jects  upon  the  surface,  and  tiirough  the  pores  these  objects  has  no  influence  upon  tlieir  col- 
of  the  soil.  This  evaporation  tends  to  chill  the  lecting  dew.  The  quantity  of  dew  which  has 
anrfiuiea  from  which  it  is  taking  place,  and  the  ^thcred  in  a  single  night  has  been  so  great, 
blades  of  grass  and  all  shrubs  and  light  bodies  that  it  could  be  determined  by  the  rain  gauge. 
near  the  ground  assume  a  much  lower  tempera-  Dr.  Dalton  estimates  the  amount  precipitated 
tore  than  that  of  the  air  above  them.  Dr.  Wells  annually  in  England  to  be  5  inches.  In  some 
■tates  that  this  diflerence  of  temperature  be-  countries  it  is  so  copiously  produced,  that  the 
tween  the  grass  and  the  air  4  feet  above  the  want  of  rains  such  as  &11  in  other  regions  is  not 
groiiiid  amounts  in  clear  and  still  nights  to  8^  seriously  felt  by  the  vegetation.  Along  portions 
or  9°,  and  in  one  instance  he  observed  a  dif-  of  the  western  coast  of  both  North  and  South 
ftrence  of  14^ ;  but  in  cloudy  nights  the  grass  America  rain  clouds  are  rarely  seen  in  many 
was  sometimes  as  warm  as  the  air.  Bodies  of  years ;  the  Cordilleras  have  stripped  the  air  pass- 
a  filamentous  structure,  like  cotton,  flax,  hair,  mg  over  them  in  the  trade  winds  of  nearly  all 
dOk,  gossamer,  &c.,  and  of  a  downy  nature,  as  its  moisture,  and  the  pleasantly  cool  and  clear 
awan  8  down  especicdly,  are  particularly  subject  nights  along  the  Pacific  coast  are  particularly 
to  be  thus  affected,  and  the  deposit  of  dew  first  favorable  for  the  deposition  of  dew.  In  the  diy 
takes  place  npon  them.  Each  growing  plant  regions  of  Palestine,  according  to  Maundrell,  the 
Jias  its  own  peculiar  power  of  condensing  moist-  dew  gathering  npon  the  tents  wets  them  as  if  it 
nre^  which  is  no  doubt  proportioned  to  its  re-  had  rained  all  night.  Tlie  great  deserts  alone 
qairements  of  this  refVeshing  agent  When  the  receive  no  moisture  by  rain  or  by  dews.  Their 
njB  of  the  sun  cease  to  strike  directly  upon  the  heated  surface  presents  no  cool  object  to  arrest 
■irflue,  the  dew-gathering  objects  soon  mani-  any  vapor  that  may  pass  over  it ;  and  the  &11  of 
ftflt  tiie  want  of  that  temperature  which  dur-  the  temperature  of  this  surface  can  rarely  reach 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  had  kept  them  above  the  a  point  at  which  the  little  moisture  contained  in 
dew  point  If  no  wind  ms  stirring  to  mix  the  the  axr  above  could  be  so  condensed  as  to  satu- 
1^  and  prodnce  uniformity  of  temperature,  the  rate  it  The  vapors  of  the  Mediterranean  may 
blades  of  aross  may  exhibit  moisture  upon  their  be  swept  by  the  Etesian  winds  over  the  sandy 
mfsoe  before  the  sun  has  reached  the  horizon,  plains  of  Sahara,  but  the  clouds  are  no  sooner 
and  soon  after  having  passed  it  drops  are  likely  touched  by  the  burning  rays  reflected  from  these 
to  collect  If  it  be  a  cool  night  of  spring  or  than  they  disappear  liOke  the  morning  mists  be- 
antoinii.  soeceeding  a  hot  day,  the  deposition  fore  the  rising  sun. 

ddew  18  likely  to  increase  as  the  night  becomes  DEW,  Thomas  Roderio,  an  American  writer 

aolder ;  and  in  the  latter  half  more  is  prccipi-  on  government,  history,  and  political  economy, 

t|tod  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  Should  born  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1802, 

girther,  the  process  ceases,  these  seeming  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  6, 1846.    lie  was 
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graduated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  eagerly  welcomed  for  the  richness  and  variety 
begun  the  study  of  tlio  law;    but  bis  health  of  lii3  conversation.    In  tlie  aumraer  of  184C  be 
failing,  be  spent  2  years  in  the  south  of  Europe,  married,  and  immediately  afterward  embarked 
in  the  autumn  of  1827  was  elected  professor  with  his  bride  for  a  short  £uroi>ean  tour.     lie 
of  political  economy,  history,  and  metuphysics  lived  only  to  reach  Paris,  and  aied  there  sud- 
in  William  and  Mary  college,  and  in  183G  was  denly  on  the  night  of  his  arrival.     II i»  r«rmaiLS 
made  president  of  that  institution.     In   1829  repose  in  the  cemetery  of  Montniartre. 
he  ]>ul)lLshed  his  *^  Lectures  on  the  Kestrict-        DEWEES,  Wiixi am  Potts,  an  American  pby- 
ive  System,^'  which  had  been  delivered  be-  siciau,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  disea>es  of 
fore  his  college  cl&ss.     It  was  brought  out  at  a  women  and  children  in  the  uuiven:ity  (»f  Ptrnn* 
moment  when  feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject  sylvania,  born  at  Pottsgrove,  Penn.,  ^ay  5, 17<^, 
of  the  tariff,  between  protectionists  and  free-  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  18, 1841.     His  great- 
traders;  and  though  emanating  from  tlie  closet  grandfather,  who  was  a  Swede,  was  one  of  tbe 
of  a  thinker  removed  from  the  agitations  of  po-  early  settlers  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Delaware 
litical  warfare,  it  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  pub-  river,  before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn.    The 
lie  mind,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  fiither  of  Dr.  Dewees  died  while  the  subject  of 
compromise  of  1882  may  be  attributed  in  part  this  notice  was  yet  young;  and  being  left  with- 
to  its  silent  inllueuce.    About  the  same  time,  out  any  pecuniary  means,  he  was  emphatically 
a  serious,  and  it  was  thought  at  first  alarming  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.     Be  attended 
rebellion  of  the  slave  population  was  quelled  several  courses  of  lectures  at  the  university  of 
in  Southampton  co.,  Va.     So  great  were  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1789,  without  taking  anv 
terrors  inspired  by  this  event,  that,  combiniug  formal  degree,  commenced  the  practice  of  mcd- 
with  a  preiixistent  desire  to  abolish  slavery  on  icino  at  Abington,  Penn.     Tho  degree  of  M.D. 
the  part  of  the  leading  men  of  tho  common-  was  at  a  subsequent  period  conferred  on  him  bj 
wealth,  they  led  to  an  able  and  protracted  do-  the  university.    The  yellow  fever,  which  visited 
bate  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  which  tho  Philadelphia  in  tho  summer  and  autumn  of 
diversity  of    sentiment  was  by  no  means  so  1793,  having  sadly  thinned  tlio  ranks  of  the 
great  \i[toii  the  policy  of  emancipation  as  with  physicians  there,  in  December  of  that  year  Iir. 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this  should  be  Dewees  resolved  upon  selecting  this  new  and 
effected.     At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Dew^s  essay  enlarged  field  for  his  labors.    Ucre  he  achieved 
on  ^^  Slavery  ^'  appeared.    Tho  change  of  opin-  for  himself  a  high  and  enduring   repatation, 
ion  it  brought  about  was  extraordinary  and  in-  more  especially  in  that  important  departmeot 
stantaneous.     'Whatever    may  bo  thought  of  to  which  he  devoted  particular  attootion,  mid- 
tho  positions  taken  by  the  writer,  it  must  be  wifer}',  previously  nmch  neglecttnl  in  America. 
admitted  by  all  that  ho  sustained  them  with  To  no  one  in  this  country  is  tho  medical  pro- 
great  ability,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  essay  set  fession  more  indebted  for  its  ]»ro{rress  in  this 
at  rest,  at  that  time,  tho  question  of  emancipa-  branch  of  tho  science  than  to  Dr.  Dewees.    In 
tion  in  Virginia.     Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  de-  1812,  being  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  a&^ 
clared  that  this  essay  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  tion,  he  relinquished  tho  practice  of  ]iis  profcs- 
the  history  of  the  country,  and   it  is  believed  sion,  and  for  tbe  6  subsequent  years  devoted 
that  the  pro-slavery  doctrines  now  so  generally  himself  to  the  severo  ])hysical  labor  of  agri- 
entortained  in  tho  southern  states  of  the  Union  culture,  at  Phillipsburg,  Penn.     In  1817,  hoiw- 
are  chiefly  due  to  tho  moral  weight  of  tho  novel  ever,  ho  returned  to  the  field  of  liis  formff 
argument  in  favor  of  domestic  servitude.  When  triumphs.    Subsequently  ho  published  ""InaB- 
tho  *'  Southern  Literary  Messenger"  wjis  estab-  gural  Essays,"  **  Medical  Essays,"  *'  System  of 
lishcd  in  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Dew  became  ono  Midwifery,"  of  which  latter  12  editions  have 
of  its  regular  contributors,  and  published  in  been  printed;    in  1825,   "A  Treatise  on  tbe 
its  pages  a  series  of  papers  on  the  distinguish-  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Childm,'' 
ing  characteristics  of  the  sexes,  which  attracted  and  in  182G,  ^^A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Fe- 
much  attention.     But  his  most  elaborate  work  males,"  of  which  2  last  named  volumes  10  edft- 
was  published  in  New  York,  in  1853,  7  years  tions  have  been  printed.     His  last  systematie 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Digest  of  work  was  his  "  Practice  of  Medicine,*'  vbkh 
the  Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  and  Institutions  was  published  in  1830.    In  1826  ho  was  elected 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations."    It  was  adjunct«professor,  and  in  1834  profes;sor  of  oIh 
modestly  called  by  the  author  '^  Notes  on  His-  stetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in 
tory,"  and  had  been  previously  printed  in  sheets,  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.     In  this  lattff 
though  in  an  unfinished  state,  for  the  use  of  his  year,  although  attacked  by  paralysis,  he  wai 
classes  in  college.    It  is  a  treatise  on  the  history  not  prevented  frum  delivering*  tho  full  come 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  tho  of  lectures  for  tho  season  of  1834-*5.    At  tbe 
first  French  revolution,  and  deals  more  with  tho  commencement  of  tho  following  ye:ir  he  wie 
philoso|)hy  of  history  than  the  mere  relation  of  obliged  to  resign,  and  to  seek  a  more  geM 
events,  but  it  exhibits  all  tlie  best  traits  of  the  climate.    After  spending  one  winter  in  CalMi 
autliorV  mind.    In  i)ersoD,  Mr.  Dew  was  tall  and  and  tho  following  summer  in  tlie  North,  be  aet- 
litlie,  his  temperament  was  nervous,  and   his  tied  in  Mobile.    About  a  year  before  hia  deatb 
movements  were  somewhat  awkward  and  con-  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  ho  resided 
strained ;  yet  in  Uio  social  circle  ho  was  always  when  ho  died. 
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D'EWES,  Sir  Symonds,  an  Engli8h  antiqnaiy,  1814,  published  a  "  Journey  through  the  United 

bora  in  Coxden,  Dorsetshire,  Dec.   18,  1602,  States  and  Canada  in  1837"  (I^eipsic,  1838). 

died  April  18, 1650.    Ue  whs  admitted  to  the  DEWEY,  Chester,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 

bar,  bnt  never  practised  law,  and  liyed  on  his  can  clergyman  and  teacher,  born  at  Sheffield, 

property  at  Stow  Hall,  in  Suffolk.     He  was  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1784.     He  was  graduated  at 

high  sheriff  of  Suffolk  in  1639,  and  was  one  of  Williams  college  in  1806  ;  studied  for  the  min- 

tho  Puritan  members  expelled  from  the  house  istry  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1808,  and  dur- 

of  commons  by  "  Pride's  purge."     lie  com-  ing  the  latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyr- 

xnenced  collecting  materials  for  a  liistory  of  ingham  in  western  Massachusetts.    The  same 

England  at  the  age  of  18,  and  though  the  Kuits  year  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Williams  college, 

of  his  research  were  not  published  by  him,  they  and  in  1810  ^ya8  appointed  professor  of  matlie- 

were  of  great  nse  to  Selden  and  other  writers,  matics  and  uatund  philosophy,  an  office  which 

After  his  death  a  valuable  compilation  of  his  he  discharged  for  17  years.    During  his  conneo- 

was  given  to  the  world  by  his  nephew  Paul  tion  with  the  college  he  did  much  to  advance  the 

Bowes,  under  tlie  title  of  "  The  Journals  of  all  standard  of  scholarship,  and  enlarge  the  course 

the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  of  study  in  his  own  and  kindred  departments. 

S^izabeth"  (folio,  London,  1682).    His  "Auto-  Over  the  students  his  influence  was  often  bene- 

blography  and  Correspondence,"  edited  by  J.  O.  ficially  exerted.    Between  1827  and  1836  ho  was 

HaUiwell  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1845),  contains  principal  of  the  "  Gymnasium,"  a  high  sch<iol 

some  interesting  pictures  of  his  times  and  con-  for  boys  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter 

temporaries,  intermixed  with  much  that  is  use-  year  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  was 

leas  and  with  a  comical  display  of  vanity.  principal  of  the  Rochester  collegiate  institute 

DE  WETTE,  WiLUELM  Martin  Lebereoiit,  until  1850,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
a  German  theologian  and  biblical  critic,  born  at  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
Ulla  near  Weimar,  Jan.  14,  1780,  died  at  Basel,  versity  of  Rochester,  which  position  he  still 
Jane  16,  1849.  Having  studied  at  Weimar  and  holds.  Professor  Dewey  has  been  a  frequent 
Jena,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  contributor  to  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  subsequently  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg,  and  Arts,"  and  is  the  author  of  several  special 
and  received  in  1810  a  professorship  at  the  botanical  treatises,  including  a  "  History  of  the 
university  of  Berlin.  This  situation  he  lost  in  Herbaceous  Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  written 
consequence  of  a  letter  of  consolation  written  for  the  sflite  government.  Until  recently  he 
to  Uie  mother  of  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kot-  has  been  in  tlie  habit  of  employing  his  vacations 
aebne,  which  was  regarded  by  the  government  in  lecturing  at  tlio  medical  coUeges  of  Pittsfield 
aa  extenuating  this  act  of  political  fanaticism,  and  Woodstock,  Vt.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
He  retired  to  Weimar,  and  was  afterward  elect-  career  as  a  teacher  of  youth  ho  has  delivered 
ed  professor  of  theology  by  the  university  of  over  4,000  lectures,  and  preached  nearly  as 
Basel.  Herehemet  with  an  undisturbed  acknow-  many  sermons.  Ho  has  eifected  much  for  the 
ledgment  of  his  merits,  was  made  citizen  of  Ba-  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  was  active 
sel,  member  of  the  committee  of  education,  and  in  the  establishment  of  tlie  ^^  TeachersMnsti- 
ahord^  before  his  death  rector  of  the  university,  tute,"  of  which  he  has  been  president. 
De  Wette  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures  DEWEY,  Orville,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
and  sermons  as  well  as  by  numerous  works,  gyman,  born  at  Shefl^eld,  Mass.,  March  28, 1794, 
The  latter  belong  to  the  most  remarkable  pro-  was  graduated  at  WUliams  college  in  1814;  pur- 
dnotions  of  German  theological  science  and  sued  his  divinity  studies  at  Andover  theologic^d 
criticism.  The  most  important  of  them  are:  seminary  from  1816  to  1819;  preached  8  months 
**  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  as  agent  for  the  American  education  society ; 
Testament"  (2  vols.,  1806-7) ;  "Commentary  declined  an  immediate  and  permanent  settle- 
on  the  Psalms"  (1811);  "Manual  of  Jewish  ment  on  ac<;ount  of  unfixed  opinions  in  the- 
ArchaK)logy"  (1814);  "Religion  and  Theolo-  ology,  but  accepted  a  temporary  c^l  at  Glouces- 
gy"  (1815) ;  "  Christian  Dogmatics"  (2  vols.,  ter,  (Jape  Ann  (with  a  candid  explanation  of 
1818,1816) ;  "Critical  and  Historical  Introduc-  his  unsettled  views),  and  hero  became  a  Uni- 
tkm  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments"  (1817-'26 ;  tarian ;  soon  after  became  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  was  trans-  Channing,  preaching  two  years  in  his  pulpit, 
lated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  and  forming  with  him  a  life-long  intimacy ; 
1848,  2d  ed.  1858 ;  and  that  to  the  New,  by  in  1823  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Uni- 
iVederio  Frothingham,  Boston,  1858) ;  "Chris-  tarian  church  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  re- 
tianMorality"(3  vols.,  1819-'21);  "Theodore, or  mained  10  years,  until,  broken  in  health,  he 
fhe  Sceptic's  Conversion"  (1822 ;  translated  by  sought  restoration  in  his  first  voyage  to  En- 
James  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1841) ;  "Lectures  on  rope,  June,  1833.  The  "Old  World  and  the 
Practical  Etliics"  (1823  ;  translated  by  Samuel  New"  (2  vols.,  1836),  one  of  the  freshest  and 
Oqgood,  Boston,  1842)  ;    Opwcula  Theologica  most  instructive  records  of  travel,  contains  the 

8880);   "The   Essence  of   Christian  Faith"  history  of  his  two  years' absence.    In  1835  ho 

848);  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  was  called  to  the  2d  Unitarian  church  in  New 

together  with  Augusti  in  6  vols.  (1809-'14);  and  York,  which,   during  his  ministry,  built  the 

•n  unfinished  edition  of  Luther's  works. — Lud-  "church  of  the  Messiah,"  and  became  a  very 

Wio^  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Berlin  about  large  and  prosperous  society.  In  1842,  his  health 
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again  ffliling,  he  went  abroad  for  two  years,  and  area,  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  18,509.     la 

returning  in  1844  to  his  post,  was  compelled  by  1850  the  productions  were  704,600  bnsbi-U  of 

continued  ill  health  to  dissolve  his  connection  corn,  22,401  of  wheat,  45,737  of  oats,  2,0S3  tuni 

witli  his  church  in  1848,  and  retire  to  his  pater-  of  hay,  and  18,833  lbs.  of  wooL    There  wore  • 

nal  farm  in  Sheffield,  long  and  piously  preserved  churches.    Bituminous  coal  is  the  chief  mineral 

by  him,  at  great  sacrifices,  for  the  use  of  his  product.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  of 

mother  and  sisters.    Here  ho  devoted  the  rem-  De  Witt  Clinton.    Capital,  Clinton, 

nants  of  his  strength  to  the  preparation  of  a  D£  WITT,  Jait,  a  Dutch  statesman,  bom  in 

course  of  lectures  for  the  Lowell  institute  at  Dort,  Sept.  1625,  murdered  at  the  Hague,  Aug. 

Boston,  on  the  "  Problem  of  Human  Life  and  20, 1672.  From  his  father,  who  had  been  a  mem- 

Bcstiny,^'  which  was  repeated  twice  in  New  berof  the  states  of  Holland,  he  inherited  repobfi- 

York,  and  in  Brooklyn,  Now  Bedford,  Baltimore,  can  principles  opposed  to  the  power  of  the  hooae 

Washington,  Charleston,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  of  Orange,  which  had  been  regarded  with  sospi- 

Nashville,  Madison,  Cincinnati,  and  Sheffield,  cion  from  the  time  of  Bameveldt.  In  1652  he  be- 

Tliis  course  was  followed,  in  1855,  by  another  came  CTand  pensionary  of  Holland,  an  oflScewhidi 

Lowell  course  on  the  ^^  Education  of  the  Human  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  federal  aaeem- 

Race,"  which  was  almost  as  widely  repeated,  bly  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  and  he  im- 

Mcanwhile  he  filled  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  mediately  exerted  himself  to  breakup  that  oon- 

Albany  one  winter,  and  in  Washington  two.  bination  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  prince*  oC 

In  1858  he  was  again  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Orange,  which  had  made  their  power  iJ most sor- 

Unitarian  society  in  Church  Green,  Boston,  ereign.    The  last  stadtholder  had  died  in  1660, 

known  as  the  "  New  South,"  where  ho  now  is.  and  his  son,  afterward  William  III.  of  England, 

Tho  first  book  which  Dr.  Dewey  published  was  was  an  infant ;  and  at  this  favorable  time  the 

a  little  work,  which  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  en-  party  of  De  Witt  succeeded  in  abolishing  iha 

titled  "  Letters  on  Revivals."    During  his  min-  office  of  stadtholder,  and  declaring  the  states' 

istry  at  New  Bedford  he  contributed  much  to  general  supreme.    In  1654  he  negotiated  the 

the  "Christian  Examiner"  and  the  "North  peace  ofWestminster  with  Cromwell,  by  a  seem 

American  Review."  On  leaving  New  Bedford,  article  of  which  the  members  of  the  boose  of 

ho  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  pro-  Orange  were  in  future  excluded  from  the  hi^ 

duccd  a  marked  sensation.    His  various  works  est  offices  of  state.    After  the  restoration  of 

since  have  been  collected  and  publfched  in  3  Charles  II.,  England  declared  war  against  Hoi- 

vols.  (New  York,  1847).  They  consist  of  "Dis-  land;  but  though  her  arms  were  at  fin^  we- 

courses  on  Human  Nature,"  "Discourses  on  cessful,  the  sagacity  of  De  Witt  restored  the 

Human  Life,"  "  Discourses  on  tho  Nature  of  fortunes  of  his  countrymen,  and  obliged  her  to 

Religion,"  "  Discourses  on  Commerce  and  Busi-  sue  for  peace.    Tho  negotiations  were  hartca- 

ness,"  "  Miscellaneous  and  Occasional  Discours-  ed  by  the  appearance  of  De  Rny  ter  with  a  nor- 

es,"  "  The  Unitarian  Belief,"  "  Discourses  and  erful  fleet  in  the  Thames,  where  ho  bnmea  ibe 

Reviews,"  including  several  articles  which  first  English  shipping  in  the  Medway ;  and  a  tna^ 

api)eared  in  tho  "Christian  Examiner."    His  was  concluded  at  Breda  in  July,  1667.    WImb 

works  have  been  reprinted  in  London,  1844,  in  the  aggrandizing  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  began  to 

an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages. — The  aim  at  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  NetberiaDd% 

application  of  religion  to  the  whole  sphere  of  De  Witt  became  obnoxious  to  a  strong  party  ii 

human  life  is  tho  characteristic  of  Dr.  Dowey^s  the  state,  wliich  sought  to  elevate  WiUiam  d 

writings,  and  the  central  purpose  of  his  mind.  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  his  anoestoni    Ho 

For  this  work  he  is  admirably  fitted  both  by  hastened  to  form  a  triple  alliance  with  Sweta 

native  endowment  and  the  discipline  of  ex-  and  England,  but  violated  the  fcdenJ  oonsdtih 

poricncc.    His  writings  exhibit  a  philosophical  tion  by  causing  the  treaty  to  be  at  once  ratifiod 

tendency,  much  practical  knowledge,  wide  and  by  the  states-general,  instead  of  beinsfirst  refir- 

lively  sympathies,  and  rare  dramatic  talent.   As  red  to  the  council  of  each  province.   Though  tho 

a  pulpit  orator,  he  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  measure  may  have  been  justified  by  the  clDe^ 

earnestness,  originality,  and  power  of  impres-  gency,  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  ho8tilit]r  to 

sion.  De  Witt.    Louis  XI V.  succeeded  in  detacuDg 

DE  WITT.  I.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  England  from  the  alliance,  and  in  forming  • 

tho  Guadalupe  river ;  area,  808  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  counter  idliance  between  England  and  Fhaee 

ISoS,  S.786,^  of  whom  1,189  were  slaves.     It  against  Holland ;  and  in  1672  the  United  Ftor- 

aK>;inds  in  fine  scenery,  and  has  a  hilly  or  roll-  inces  were  invaded  by  French  amies,  w\aA 

\i\^  <ur:'A4>L\    Tlie  soil,  particularly  in  the  valley  advanced  nearly  to  Amsterdam.  Theblamawtf 

of  :^o  G-::iidalu]M>,  is  fertile.     In  1850  it  pro-  thrown  on  the  grand  pensionary;  and  by  tht 

d-j'.wi  SfcT  \iles  of  cotton,  and  07,500  bushels  of  popular  voice  the  young  prince  of  Grange  wn 

ovTT.     Vil:ix' of  rval  estate  in  1858,  $545,000.  called  to  command  the  Dutch  forces  by  land  and 

r:.i  ^.-crrr  wa5  luimod  in  honor  of  De  Witt,  an  sea,  and  was  nominated  stadtholder.  tyoncliHi 

ov.:7«jsfcr>.^  *j.r..lor  the  Mexican  government  of  the  brother  of  Jan  De  Witt,  waa  sospeclad  of 

wVik:  -viit  .'tiklUxl  IV  Witt^s  colony.      Capital,  having  plotted  agnin^it  the  life  of  the  prince,  aod 

Ol:v.:«^: .     11.  A  central  oo.  of  Illinois,  mostly  was  imprisoned  at  the  Hague.    The  grand  pel- 

love*.,  c^.-^-^yr^r.*:  forests  of  valuable  tiuil>er  and  sionary  resigned  his  office,  went  to  vitit  Ui 

fertile  2'r;LrUxj^  reinArkably  ea>y  of  cultivation ;  brother,  and  perished  with  him  by  the 
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of  a  mob.  Ilis  abilities  and  exemplary  private  duced  with  the  forming  of  the  sprout,  tlie  dias- 
oharaoter  were  applaaded  even  by  liis  political  tase  and  acetic  acid  first  appearing,  and  then 
opjponents.  His  principal  political  work,  on  the  converting  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  dextrine, 
**  True  Interest  and  Politicul  Maxims  of  the  Re-  from  which  it  passes  into  sugar,  and  this  into 
jmblic  of  Holland,^'  was  translated  into  English  alcohol.  When  starch  is  boiled  to  produce  this 
by  Dr.  Campbell  (London,  174G).  gum  for  stiffening  linens,  its  change  into  sugar 
DEXTER)  Samuel,  an  American  statesman  may  be  effected  by  continuing  the  boiling.  No 
and  jorist,  bom  in  Boston  in  1761,  died  while  change  in  the  chemical  composition  takes  place 
on  a  Journey  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  He  was  in  this  process,  but  the  alteration  is  probably  in 
midoated  at  Harvard  university  in  1781,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  among  them- 
ttie  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  received  in  selves.  In  both  starch  and  dextrine  the  con- 
1813  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  same  univer-  stitueuts  arc,  carbon  12  atoms,  and  hydrogen 
■ity.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  began  and  oxygen  10  atoms  each.  Grape  sugar,  into 
the  study  of  law,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  which  they  pass,  differs  from  them  only  by  tak- 
in  1784,  after  some  years  of  practice  in  Lunen-  ing  another  atom  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or, 
hargj  in  Ohelmsford,  in  Billerioa,  and  in  Charles-  what  is  the  same  thing,  one  atom  of  water. 
town,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  liad  his  home  Dextrine  forms  a  mucilaginous  solution  with  hot 
fhere  during  the  remiunder  of  his  life,  lie  was  or  cold  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
repeatedly  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  Massa-  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  in  France  to  considerable 
ehnsettsL  and  in  1798  was  elected  senator  of  the  extent  from  potato  starch,  to  be  afterward  fer- 
United  States.  While  senator  he  was  appointed  mcnted  and  converted  into  brandy.  It  is  also 
woretary  of  war  by  John  Adams  in  1800,  and  used  W  the  French  pastry  cooks  and  confection- 
in  the  same  year  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Uo  ers.  In  medicine  it  may  serve  the  same  uses 
wai  afterward,  at  different  times,  offered  for-  as  gum  arable,  and  in  surgery  it  is  applied  to 
eign  missions,  but  always  refused  them.  About  the  preparation  of  bandages  for  fractures.  For 
the  year  1802  he  withdrew  from  political  life,  this  purpose  it  is  triturated  with  j  of  its  weight 
and  returned  to  his  profession ;  and  there  he  of  camphorated  spirit,  till  it  acquires  the  con- 
ooonpiedahi^,  and  in  some  respects  the  highest  sistency  of  honey.  Water  is  then  added,  and 
|daoe.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  man  of  exten-  the  bandage  is  immersed  in  the  miicture.  As 
Mve  professional  learning,  or  as  eloquent  in  tiie  British  or  ^^  artificial'^  S^^^  it  is  employed  by 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term  ;  but  he  was  well  the  calico  printers  for  thickening  their  colors. 
aoanainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  law,  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  white  pow- 
and  possessed  the  faculty  of  learning  rapidly  der,  as  a  mucilage,  and  in  lumps  like  those  of 
and  well  all  that  was  needed  in  any  particular  natural  gums.  Its  smell  and  taste  of  potato  oil 
oase,  by  study  in  rem.  While  he  seldom  in-  distinguishes  it  from  gum  arabic,  and  it  differs 
dnl^ed  in  figures  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  his  from  natural  gums  in  not  forming  mucic  acid 

g>wer8  of  argument  were  almost  irresistible,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  being  con- 

e  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  lawyer  for  des-  vertible  into  grape  sugar.    The  name  is  derived 

perate  cases,*'  because  no  case  seemed  desperate  from  its  property  of  turning  more  than  any 

in  his  hands.    As  a  politician  he  was  in  early  other  body  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 

life  a  decided  federalist ;  and  he  never  approved  hand  side. 

an  the  principles  or  doings  of  the  republican  DET,  in  Algiers,  from  1600  to  1710,  the  com- 

partj  of  that  day.    He  argued  against  the  va-  mander  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  subject  to  a 

lidity  of  the  embargo 'with  all  his  strength,  and  pasha  appointed  by  the  Porte.    In  1710  the  dig- 

idways  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of  nity  of  pasha  was  united  with  that  of  dey,  and 

that  measure.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  dif-  the  dey  was  the  highest  officer  of  Algiers  from 

feted  from  his  party  in  reference  to  the  war  of  that  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 

1812.    While,  however,  he  left  his  own  party,  French  in  1830. 

lie  conld  not  be  said  to  have  joined  the  other ;  DEYRA  DOON,  or  Deiika  Doon,  a  fertile 

and  when  they  nominated  him  as  the  republican  valley  of  British  India,  between  the  S.  W.  base 

candidate  for  governor,  in  1814,  he  immediately  of  the  lowest  and  outermost  ridge  of  the  Ilima- 

pablished  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Massa-  layas,  and  the  N.  £.  slope  of  the  Sewalik  moun- 

ohnsetts,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  tains,  the  former  having  an  elevation  of  7,000 

belong  to  the  party  which  had  nominated  him,  or  8,000  feet,  and  the  latter  of  about  8,000 ; 

■nddifferedradically  from  them.    lie  was,  how-  lat.  30°  and  80°  32'  K,  long.  77°  43'  and  78° 

ever,  retained  as  their  candidate;  and  his  com-  24'  E. ;  area,  673  sq.  m. ;  length,  5  m. ;  breodtli, 

petitor,  Gen.  Brooks,  the  candidate  of  the  fed-  from  15  to  20  m.    It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  tlie 

eraUsts,  was  elected  by  a  mi\jority  of  only  2,000  Ganges  and  N.  by  the  Jumna,  is  drained  by 

oat  of  47,000  votes.    He  was  the  first  president  their  tributaries,  and  with  the  hilly  region  called 

of  the  first  society  formed  in  Massachusetts  for  Jounsar  Bawur  forms  a  district  under  the  lieu- 

fhe  promotion  of  temperance.  tenant-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  provinces. 

DEXTRINE,  also  known  as  BnrnsH  Gfm,  a  The  pr^uctions  are  rice,  maize,  grain,  cotton, 

adable  variety  of  starcli,  obtained  by  boiling  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  plantain,  and  hemp.  Every 

starch  in  water,  or  heating  it  to  the  tempera-  English  plant  is  said  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  and 

tare  of  892°,  or  by  tlie  action  upon  it  of  dias-  cousiderable  success  has  attended  tlie  cultivation 

or  acids.    In  the  malting  of  grain  it  is  pro-  of  tea.    The  climate  during  part  of  the  year  is 
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Tery  nnlicolthy.  This  district  was  formerly  part  now  added  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gcntlj 
of  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Gurhwal,  was  boiled  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  a  few  minntc-fl ;  if 
ovoiTun  by  tlie  Goorkhos  in  1803,  and  in  1815,  sugar  is  present,  a  precipitate  of  a  reddi«h  or 
during  the  Ncpaul  war,  was  invaded  by  the  yellowish  brown  (suboxide  of  copper)  will  be 
British,  who  suffered  great  loss  here,  and  who,  thrown  down,  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  be 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Goorkhos,  kept  pos-  black  (common  oxide).  In  Moore^s  teat,  a  little 
session  of  the  territory. — Deyka,  the  i)rincipal  of  the  suspected  nrine  is  mixed  in  a  test  tube 
town  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  with  about  i  its  volume  of  Uquor  potassie,  and 
of  dense  mango  groves,  at  the  intersection  of  2  the  mixture  boiled  for  6  minutes ;  if  sugar  be 
routes  of  trade,  2,8G9  feet  above  the  sea.  present,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  hoe, 
DEZFOOL,  Dezfcl,  or  Dezpuoui^  a  city  of  otherwise  it  remains  unchanged.  A  3d  test  is 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khoozistan,  on  the  founded  on  tlie  fact  that  diabetic  urine  rapidly 
eastern  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  undergoes  fermentation  when  mixed  with  a  little 
estimated  at  15,000.  It  is  the  principal  mart  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  ntgar 
of  the  province,  and  has  a  fine  bridge  of  22  to  which  diabetic  urine  owes  its  pccnliur  prop- 
arches,  said  to  have  been  built  by  command  of  erties  exists  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  gnpe 
the  celebrated  Sapor.  About  10  miles  S.  W.  sugar.  This  is  present  in  all  proportions,  from 
from  the  city  are  mounds  of  ruins  which  cover  a  mere  trace  to  SO,  60,  and  even  134  parts  in 
the  site  of  die  ancient  city  of  Susa.  1,000.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  thnsdrun* 
DIIILLIERS.  See  Babagijay  D^IIiluers.  ed  from  the  system  is  very  great;  Dr.  Thomas 
DIABETES,  Glucosukia,  Diabetes  Melu-  Watson  estimates  it  on  the  average  at  1 J  Ib».  per 
TUs,GLrcoiL£MiA(Gr.d(aj3atva),  to  pass  through),  day,  but  it  sometimes  amounts  to  many  times 
a  disease  characterized  by  an  excessive  secretion  tiiis  quantity ;  and  it  is  this  drain  of  solid  matter, 
of  saccharine  urine.  Though  disease  marked  together  with  the  largo  amonnt  of  urine  passed, 
by  diuresis  and  attended  with  wasting  of  the  w^hich  gives  rise  to  the  constant  thirst  and  the 
body  was  frequently  spoken  of  by  earlier  an-  enormous  appetite  of  diabetic  patients.  Early 
thors,  Willis  (1G59)  was  the  first  who  noted  the  in  the  disease,  as  was  before  observed,  the  svmp- 
distinctive  character  of  tlio  complaint,  the  pres-  toms  are  not  well  marked ;  when  the  complaiat 
ence  of  sugar  in  that  fluid.  Since  lib  time  is  established,  and  the  large  excretion  of  nriae 
diabetes,  which  is  not  a  very  rare  complaint,  begins  to  attract  attention,  the  patient  corn- 
has  been  frequently  made  a  subject  of  study,  plains  that  despite  his  excessive  appetite  he 
yet  still  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  envelope  its  grows  thinner  and  weaker ;  the  month  is  pastv, 
causes,  its  essential  character,  and  its  treat-  the  skin  dry  and  bard,  the  bowels  constipaiML 
inont  The  invasion  of  diabetes  is  commonly  The  digestive  functions,  at  first  normal,  become 
insidious.  The  attention  of  the  patient  is  per-  deranged;  the  patient  is  troubled  with  heartburn, 
haps  first  attracted  by  the  quantity  of  urine  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  epigas- 
he  passes  and  by  the  frequent  calls  to  void  it,  trium,  sometimes  with  vomiting.  The  atres^ 
or  he  notices  that  while  his  appetite  is  greatly  declines,  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  the 
increased  he  is  growing  weaker  and  thinner,  generative  functions  are  impaired  or  lost ;  riskm 
If  the  urine  bo  now  examined,  it  is  found  to  bo  often  becomes  dim,  the  gums  are  spongy,  there 
not  only  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  but  some-  is  tenderness  and  swelling  about  the  orifice  of 
what  changed  in  appearance ;  it  is  paler,  trans-  the  urethra,  the  memory  and  intellect  flul 
parent  when  first  passed,  and  assumes  on  stand-  and  tlie  temper  becomes  irritable.  In  the 
ing  an  opalescent  tint  like  the  whey  of  milk  or  a  course  of  the  disease  pulmonary  consamptioD  is 
solution  of  honey  in  water.  It  has  no  odor,  or  very  apt  to  supervene  and  carry  ofiT  the  patient 
a  somewhat  aromatic  one,  compared  by  some  to  Toward  the  lost,  diarrhoea,  fetid  breath,  effosioo 
that  of  new-made  hay,  by  Dr.  Watson  to  that  into  the  great  cavities,  and  oedema  of  the  ex- 
of  a  room  in  which  apples  have  been  kept.  If  tremities,  precede  death.  Diabetes  is  essentially 
kept  for  a  few  days  at  a  moderately  elevated  a  chronio  disease,  lasting  often  many  years; 
temperature,  inst^^ad  of  ac(juiring  an  ammonia-  it  is  also  an  obstinate  and  intractable  one,  il- 
eal odor  like  ordinary  urine,  it  has  a  sharp  vinous  though  most  of  the  coses  seem  benefited  by 
smell,  and  will  be  found  to  be  acid  rather  than  treatment,  and  sometimes  it  would  appear  to 
alkaline.  The  urine  has  commonly  a  decidedly  be  completely  cured. — Treatment.  In  the  be- 
sweet  taste ;  drops  of  it  upon  the  patient's  linen  ginning  of  the  present  century  Dr.  Rollo  foood 
or  clothes  stifieu  them  like  starch,  and  some-  that  the  amount  of  urine  in  diabetic  patie&ti 
times  leave  on  evaporation  a  powdery  efllores-  as  well  as  its  sweetness  was  very  mnch  dimio- 
cence.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  ished  by  confining  them  to  on  animal  diet 
greatly  augmented ;  instead  of  being  from  1.015  When  the  ready  conversion  of  starch  into  grne 
to  1.020,  03  is  commonly  the  case,  it  ranges  from  sugar  became  known,  tliis  was  assumed  to  be 
1.025  to  1.050 ;  M.  Bouchardat  reports  it  even  the  origin  of  the  sugar,  and  the  benefit  derired 
OS  higli  as  1 .074.  Two  or  three  simple  and  easily  from  on  exclusively  animol  diet  was  thus  explaia- 
applied  tests  are  sufficient  to  render  the  presence  ed.  Unfortunately,  few  patients  have  the  pbio- 
of  sugar  certain.  In  what  is  called  Trommcr's  lution  to  restrict  themselves  for  any  length  of 
test,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  of  the  sul-  time  to  such  a  diet,  and  even  when  perpcTeredm 
pliate  of  copper  is  added  to  a  little  of  the  urino  it  is  found  to  be  merely  palliative.  Theexperi- 
in  a  test  tube ;  a  solution  of  caustic  i^otosh  is  ments  of  0.  Bernard  Iulto  thrown  a  new  ligbl 
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upon  tho  subject.  He  has  ascertained  that  sugar  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medicine, 
is  a  normal  secretion  of  the  liver  in  all  classes  of  and  requires  all  the  acutencss  and  discrimina- 
animals,  carnivorous  as  well  as  herbivorous ;  that  tion  of  the  physician ;  without  a  correct  diagno- 
it  takes  place  in  the  liver  of  the  foetus  as  well  sis,  treatment  must  be  empirical  and  hazardous, 
as  in  that  of  the  adult ;  that  irritating  the  origin  A  mere  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of 
of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  in  the  4th  ventricle  each  disease  cannot  enable  the  physician  to 
increases  the  secretion  of  sugar,  producing  an  make  his  diagnosis.  These  s\nnptoms  arc  given 
artificial  diabetes.  In  a  state  of  health  the  nor-  briefly  under  the  different  disoiiscs  ;  diagno- 
roal  secretion  of  sugar  poured  into  the  circula-  sis  will  be  treated  here  only  as  a  branch  of  gen- 
tion  by  the  hepatic  veins  is  rapidly  decomposed  eral  pathology.  Of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  excreted  by  the  lungs ;  when  the  amount  is  some  are  characteristic  and  pathognomonic, 
increased  by  disease,  the  excess  passes  off  by  the  essential  and  always  present ;  some  are  common 
kidneys.  Under  the  influence  of  diastase,  sugar  to  other  diseases,  and  are  of  value  only  when 
h  likewise  formed  from  the  starch  of  the  food  taken  in  connection  with  the  former  class.  £x- 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  a  necessary  pre-  amples  of  the  former  are  the  eruptions  of  the 
Ihninary  to  its  absorption.  When  diabetic  pa-  exanthemata,  and  the  mobility  of  the  ends  of 
tients  are  placed  upon  an  animal  diet,  this  source  broken  bones ;  of  the  latter,  the  increased  fre- 
of  snpply  is  cut  on,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  quency  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  the  skin,  and  thirst, 
the  urine  is  diminished,  but  it  is  still  present,  common  to  many  diflcrent  diseased  states.  A 
aioce  the  liver  keeps  up  the  supply.  M.  Mialhe,  physician  must  know  how  to  examine  and  inter- 
influenced  by  the  theoretic  belief  that  sugar  in  rogate  a  patient,  to  use  his  own  senses  of  sight, 
the  course  of  the  circulation  is  decomposed  hearing,  and  touch,  to  sift  the  statements  of  at- 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  tendants,  to  weigh  justly  positive  and  negative 
blood,  and  that  in  diabetes  the  blood  is  deflcient  signs ;  which  he  can  only  learn  by  a  knowledge 
in  alkalinity  either  positively  or  relatively  to  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  by  experience  at  the 
the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  recom-  bedside,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  ])hysiolo- 
mends  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  gical  functions  of  organs,  and  by  familiarity  with 
large  doses.  He  recommends  i  a  dram  to  bo  the  physical  examinations  of  the  sick,  llis  fin- 
taken  8  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  gcrs  must  be  educated  to  a  sensibility  equal  to 
this  is  gradually  increased  until  from  180  to  270  that  of  the  blind  man's  ;  his  ear,  armed  with 
grains  are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  stethoscope,  must  hear  the  first  footsteps  of 
addition,  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  Vichy  disease  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  the  first  mur- 
"water  with  his  meals,  and  is  recommended  to  muroflifo  in  the  gravid  uterus;  his  eyes,  assisted 
drink  lime  water  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  pints  by  the  microscope,  must  follow  the  course  of 
daily.  He  is  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  or-  morbid  growths  back  oven  into  the  primary 
dinary  variety  in  his  diet,  but  the  quantity  structure  of  the  cell ;  he  must  press,  percuss,  and 
of  fkrinaceo)  is  reduced  i  or  at  least  J.  Flan-  measure  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  exact- 
nel  is  ordered  to  be  worn  next  the  skin ;  the  ness ;  he  must  be  familiar  with  chemical  reac- 
vapor  bath  is  administered  2  or  8  times  a  tions,  in  order  to  detect  and  neutralize  poisons, 
week.  By  these  means  M.  Mialhe  reports  a  and  arrest  the  formation  of  dangerous  precipi- 
nnmber  oi  cases  to  have  been  cured.  Dr.  A.  tites  in  the  nutrient  and  excrementitious  fluids. 
Clark  of  New  York  (New  York  "Medical  and  Hy  this  manner  of  interrogating  and  examining. 
Surgical  JournaV  Jan.  1859)  reports  several  both  by  physical  and  rational  signs,  every  organ 
cases  of  diabetes  either  cured  or  greatly  bene-  and  function,  the  seat,  extent,  and  nature  of  the 
fited  by  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  of  disease  are  ascertained ;  and  it  is  in  making  a 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Clark  ad-  diagnosis,  more  than  in  the  treatment,  that  one 
ministered  the  soda  in  doses  of  11  grains,  to  be  X)hysician  excels  another;  for  though  a  blind 
taken  as  frequently  as  could  bo  borne  until  the  exhibition  of  remedies  may  occasionally  be  suo- 
nrine  was  rendered  alkaline  or  the  stomach  was  ccssful  in  arresting  disease,  it  must  be  obvious 
nauseated.  Beside  the  alkaline  treatment,  the  to  every  reasoning  mind  that  a  knowledge  of 
means  principally  relied  on  have  been  restrict-  the  disease  is  the  first  and  great  essential  to  its  ra- 
ing  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  the  tional  treatment.  There  are  many  causes  which 
patient^s  diet  as  far  as  possible,  indulging  him  render  the  diagnosis  of  disease  difficult  and  un- 
in  watery  vegetables  (spinach,  turnips,  cabbage,  certain — such  as  the  advanced  stage  at  which 
^so.)  rather  than  in  bread  or  potatoes,  and  the  many  aflfections  are  seen ;  the  unusual  predomi- 
nse  of  opium.  This  last  remedy  allays  tlie  ner-  nance  of  certain  merely  sympathetic  phenomena, 
voos  irritability  of  the  patient,  and  diminishes  which  mask  the  primary  lesion ;  the  occurrence 
the  thirst  and  the  amount  of  the  urinary  secrc-  of  new  and  anomalous  types  of  disease ;  the 
tion.  complication  with  other  diseases ;  and  the  tender 
DIAGNOSIS  (Gr.  dtavvaxTtf,  examination,  de-  age,  imbecility,  insanity,  dissimulation,  and  de- 
cision), a  term  in  medicmo  indicating  that  de-  ceit  of  patients.  It  must  be  evident  from  this, 
partmcnt  of  pathology  whoso  object  is  the  dis-  what  a  union  of  rare  faculties  and  varied  ac- 
tinguishing  of  diseases  by  the  knowledge  of  their  quirements  is  necessary  to  enable  a  physician  to 
Bpecial  pathognomonic  signs.  To  distinguish  a  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  disease;  and  also 
disease  under  all  its  various  forms,  and  when  tiiat,  without  this  primary  result,  all  speculation 
eomfdicated  by  symptoms  of  other  aflfections,  is  as  to  its  progress  and  termination  is  more  con- 
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Jectare,  and  all  treatment  blind  and  base  empi-  hoar  npoa  the  faee  of  the  card.    Iliis  dial  hit 

ricism.  The  French  school  of  medicine  is  flunoas  the  advantage  of  being  portable.    Dials  of  Um 

for  the  stress  it  lays  on  diagnosis ;  and  students  first  kind,  of  a  rode  nature,  nuj  be  made  port- 

frora  other  parts  of  Eorope,  and  more  especially  able  bv  having  the  rod  and  the  dial  aur&oe  udit 

from  the  United  States,  flock  to  Paris  to  acquire  enough  to  be  balanced  upon  a  compass  nee&L 

the  elements  and  practice  of  this  most  essential  Beantifully  engraved  son  dials,  for  the  regnlatiiy 

branch  of  their  profession.  of  clocks,  are  manufactured  by  the  electrotvpe 

DIAGORAS  OF  ][ifiSLOS,  sumamed  the  Athe-  process  in  copper. — ^The  term  dial  is  also  apj^ied 

ist,  a  Greek  philosopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  to  any  graduated  surface,  such  as  a  dock  or  watch 

Socrates  and  Aristophanes,  but  neither  the  date  face^  upon  which  time  is  marked  out. 
of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.    He       DIALLAGE  (Gr.  ^takXayt^  change,  alUr^ 

must  have  removed  from  his  native  island  to  tion),  a  mineral  of  the  angite  family,  so  luned 

Athens  before  the  porformanoo  of  the  '^Clouds"  from  its  tendency  to  cleave  in  different  dire^ 

of  Aristophanes  (424  B.C.),  for  he  is  alluded  to  tions.     It  is  a  variety  oi  hornblende,  in  thia 

in  that  piece  as  one  well  known  to  the  Athe-  foils,  of  various  shades  of  green,  gray,  browii 

nians.     He  was  a  disciple  of  Domocritus  of  and  bronze  colors,  and  ia  found  in  aerpentina 

Abdero.    He  ridiculed  the  popular  religion,  and  and  greenstone.    Its  specific  gravity  is  SJSl 

attacked  especially  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  on  Dialli^  rock,  also  called  enphotide,  ia  a  co» 

account  of  which  he  was  accused  of  impiety  pound  rock  of  diallage  and  feldspar. 
(411  B.  0.).     Fearing  the  result  of  a  triiU,  he        DIAMAGNETISM.     In  the  native  m^sik 

made  his  escape  from  the  city.    He  was  con-  (an  ore  of  iron)  a  peculiar  force  residea,  whid^ 

demnod  to  death  by  the  court,  and  a  price  set  Lf  a  mass  of  this  body  be  sospended  freely,  tmi 

upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  liv-  or  directs  it  into  a  line  varying  slightly  ih» 

ing  for  a  time  at  Pallene,  he  finally  died  at  peace  the  course  of  a  meridian  on  the  eartlfs  sarfMBiL 

in  Corinth.    Uis  works  are  all  lost.  The  some  end  of  the  magnet  beins  always  di- 

DIAL.  Sun  dials  are  among  the  most  an-  rected  toward  the  north,  this  has  been  terowd 
cicnt  of  human  inventions,  and,  although  some-  its  N.  pole ;  the  opposite,  its  S.  pole.  Certai 
times  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Lacedsemon,  bodies,  espcdolly  iron,  brought  near  to  a  mac- 
were  more  probably  derived  by  the  Greeks  net,  have  the  maj;netio  condition  indoced  ia 
from  eastern  natioDs.  The  dial  of  Ahoz,  the  tlicm,  the  extremity  nearest  either  mapMtk 
king  of  Judoh,  is  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned  pole  becoming  a  pole  of  the  opposite  name,  thift 
in  the  history  of  the  East,  and  it  is  probable  most  remote  a  pole  of  the  same  name.  TUi 
that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  this  invention  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  iika 
from  the  Babylonians.  According  to  Wilkin-  poles  repel,  while  unlike  attract  each  other.  A 
son,  "  there  are  no  indications  in  the  sculptures  soft  iron  bar,  around  which  the  electrical  cn^ 
to  prove  the  epoch  when  the  dial  was  first  rent  is  made  to  circulate  upon  a  coiled  condndar, 
known  in  Egypt.^*  The  modem  improvements  or  helix,  becomes  magnetic  for  the  time,  hot 
in  artificial  modes  of  measuring  time  are  so  loses  its  magnetism  when  the  current  oeaaeiL 
great,  that  sun  dials  are  now  more  a  matter  Small  magnetizable  particles,  as  iron  filii^ 
of  curiosity  than  of  use.  They  may  be  divided  dusted  upon  a  surface  on  which  a  magnet  na^ 
into  2  essentially  different  kinds,  one  of  which  or  agitated  near  it,  become  arranged  in  liaaa 
we  may  coll  geometrical,  the  other  algebr^cal.  which,  between  unlike  poles  that  are  preaaotad 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  first,  wo  need  only  to  each  other,  run  across  in  straight  lines,  whfla 
observe,  that  if  a  rod  or  gnomon  be  placed  par-  about  these  on  either  aide  they  fonn  cnrva^ 
allel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  its  shadow,  con-  making  larger  and  larger  sweeps  into  qiaeiu 
oeived  of  as  a  sheet  of  darkness  passing  in  a  The  lines  thus  indicated  have  been  named  ma^ 
plane  from  the  rod  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  netio  curves,  or  Imea  of  force.  UntU  reoentldi 
sun,  would  swing  steadily  and  equally  round  the  the  number  of  magnetic  bodies  was  auppoaad  to 
rod  as  a  hinge,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone  upon  it.  be  very  small.  Becquerel,  in  1827,  fimnd  thai 
Upon  whatever  surface  this  shadow  fell,  whether  a  needle  of  wood  playing  freely  on  a  pivot  took 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  its  place  could  a  direction  across,  not  in.  the  magnetio  cnnaai 
be  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  time.  And  if  and  in  1829  Le  jBailli  also  observed  that  U^ 
upon  this  surface  lines  were  drawn,  marking  muth  repelled  the  magnetio  needle.  But  tha 
the  place  of  the  shadow  at  definite  hours  of  the  significanoe  of  these  facts  was  not  nnderatool 
day,  tlie  rod  might  be  made  as  short  as  wo  until  an  accidental  discovery  of  Faraday,  h 
pleased,  reduced  indeed  to  a  single  ball,  held  in  1845,  led  that  philosopher  into  a  fUl  invoitiyi 
the  place  where  the  extremity  of  the  rod  had  tion  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  oonne  of  Ul 
been,  and  the  shadow  of  this  ball  would  mark  experiments  on  magnetio  rotary  polarizatioB,  be 
the  time  upon  the  lines  of  the  shadow  of  the  observed  that  a  bar  of  so-called  **  heavy  ^aa%* 
rod.  The  other  sort  of  dial,  the  algebraical,  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  eleetro-na^ 
more  difficult  to  explain  without  the  use  of  a  net,  moved,  as  soon  as  by  the  paaaage  of  tha 
diagnun.  It  is  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  card,  to  electrical  current  magnetism  waaindnoedfa  tfa| 
which  is  attached  a  plumb  line  with  a  bead  latter,  into  a  position  crossing  the  linea  of  fisn^ 
sliding  upon  it ;  the  card  being  held  in  such  a  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  Joining  the  pola^ 
manner  that  the  up[)er  edge  shall  point  at  the  Terming  the  position  asaamed  by  a  aoft  iM 
sun,  its  plane  being  vertical,  the  bead  marks  the  bar  which  is  lengthwise  between  tho  two 
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or  ftcm  one  to  the  other,  axial,  Faraday  gave  to  or  diaraagnetio,  then,  we  moan  that  it  is  snch 

the  new  direction  assumed  by  tlie  glass  the  name  with  reference  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  tried ; 

of  equatorial.    The  glass  was  not  merely  thus  and  as  this  medium  is  commonly  air,  in  which 

directed,  it  was  repelled  by  either  pole ;  and  i^  the  magnetism  of.  the  oxygen  dominates  over  the 

reduced  to  the  form  of  a  small  mass  or  cube,  it  opposite  property  of  the  nitrogen,  it  is  evident 

WIS  thrown  out  of  the  line  joining  the  polos  to  that  some  so-called  diomagnetics  are  ouly  rela- 

ooe  side  or  the  other,  it  moved  into  the  position  tively  such.     With  reference  to  the  theory,  Far- 

oi  weakest  magnetio  action.    This  new-found  aday  now  considers  that  the  diamagnct  is  not 

property  of  certain   bodies   Faraday  termed  rendered  polar,  as  is  the  magnet,  but  simply  re- 

diamagnetism ;  and  in  contrast  with  this,  he  de-  pelled.    Prof.  W.  Thomson  has  sapped  the 

nominated  the  flEmiiliar  form  of  magnetic  action  diamognet  to  be  simply  a  body  less  magnetizable 

pamnagnetism.    His  experiments  warrant  the  than  air,  but  still  polar.    In  this  cose  it  would 

oondasion  that,  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  move  away  for  the  more  magnetic  air,  just  as  in 

electro-magnet,  all  substances  whatever  can  be  gravitation  smoke  makes  way  and  ascends  above 

shown  to  exliibit  one  or  other  of  these  proper-  the  more  strongly  gravitating  cold  air.  Pliicker, 

ties.    Liquids  and  solutions  were  examined  by  Tyndall,  and  others  adhere  to  a  modified  form 

being  suspended  in  glass  vials,  the  known  influ-  of  Prof.  Faraday^s  earlier  view,  namely,  that 

enoe  of  the  glass  ^ing  allowed  for.    Among  the  diamognet  is  a  body  susceptible  in  greater  or 

ptramsgnetio  substances,  by  far  the  most  pow-  less  degree  of  a  double  polarity  opposite  in  char- 

eifbl  is  iron,  then  nickel  and  cobalt,  and,  in  a  acter  to  the  double  polarity  of  the  magnet ;  or, 

slight  degree,  manganese,    palladium,   crown  in  the  language  of  Amperc^s  theory,  that  as  the 

mMi   platinnm,    osmium,    and   some  others,  currents  induced  in  soft  iron  are  parallel  to  the 

Vftcaam  serves  as  zero  in  the  scale.    Then,  currents  in  the  inducing  magnet  or  battery  wire, 

iMissIng  from  the  less  to  the  more  diamagnetio  so,  in  bismuth  and  other  diamagnetics,  the  cur- 

bodies,  are  found  arsenic,  ether,  alcohol,  gold,  rents  are  induced  in  contrary  directions,  so  that 

water,  mercury,  flint  glass,  tin,  heavy  glass,  an-  these  bodies  become  inverted  magnets,  and  place 

timony,  phosphorus,  and,  by  far  the  most  pow-  themselves  across  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 

erfol,  bismuth.    Flames  are  diamagnetic,  being  DIAMANTINA,  formerly  Tejuco,  a  city  of 

■o  8bt>nffly  repelled  by  the  poles  that  they  di-  Brazil,  and  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  situ- 

Tide  and  pass  up  on  either  side,  a  descending  ated  in  a  valley  of  the  provmce  of  Minas  Geraes, 

eurrent  of  air  going  down  in  the  middle.    Most  at  an  elevation  of  5,700  feet  above  the  sea ;  lat. 

organic   substances    are   diamagnetic ;    wood,  18°  28'  8.,  long.  43°  50'  W. ;  pop.  about  6,000. 

starch,  sugar,  leather,  bread,  ana  even  animal  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with 

tiosnes  and  blood,  are  instances.    Oxygen,  and  wide,  ill-paved  streets,  and  handsome  churches, 

peihaps  nitrous  gas,  are  the  only  gases  which  one  of  which,  belonging  to  negroes  from  the 

nre  known  to  be  ordinarily  magnetic ;    and  coast  of  Africa,  contains  an  image  of  a  black 

when  it  is  added  that  oxygen  loses  in  a  degree,  Virgin.    Most  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by 

though  not  wholly,  its  magnetic  condition  by  pleasant  gardens,  and  tlie  environs  of  the  city 

increase  of  temperature,  it  will  be  seen  that  are  adorned  with  orange  and  banana  trees.   The 

the  properties  of  this  constituent  of  our  atmo-  climate  is  mild.    The  inhabitants  are  employed 

sphere  probably  have  important  bearings  on  the  chiefly  in  the  gold  or  diamond  trade. 

production  of  terrestrial  magnetism.     Green  DLVMETER,  a  straight  line  passing  through 

glass  is  magnetio  in  consequence  of  the  iron  it  the  centre  of  a  circle,  terminated  at  each  end 

oontwns;  and  to  render  wood  ordinarily  mag-  by  the  circumference.    Straight  lines  holding 

netic,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a  chip  of  it  an  analogous  relation  to  curves,  such  as  the 

with  a  common  knife.    The  magnetic  condition  conic  sections,  are  also  called  diameters  of  those 

of  any  compound  body  is  found  to  be  deter-  curves. 

mined  by  what  may  be  called  the  algebraic  sum  DLVMOND  (from  adamant,  and  this  from 
of  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  powers  of  its  Gr.  a  privative  and  da/xaa>,  to  subdue),  so  named 
oonstitaents.  Thus  a  compound  or  solution  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardness  and  inde- 
oontaining  much  iron  will  always  bo  paramag-  stnictibility,  a  gem  distinguished  above  all  other 
netio  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  if  the  iron  precious  stones  for  its  brilliant  lustre  and  hard- 
be  blended  with  comparatively  largo  amounts  ness.  It  is  met  with  in  solid  pieces  of  small 
of  water  and  other  diamagnetics,  it  may  be  size  in  alluvial  deposits  which  are  worked  for 
brooght  to  the  neutral  point,  or  the  compound  gold.  In  a  few  instances  diamonds  have  been 
may  he  actually  diamagnetic.  Under  all  ordi-  found  attached  to  loose  pieces  of  brown  hema- 
nary  circumstances,  the  decidedly  magnetic  or  tite,  and  one  was  discovered  in  a  kind  of  con- 
diamagnetic  bodies  give  to  combinations  their  glomerate  rock,  composed  of  rounded  silicious 
own  character.  Another  important  point  is  the  pebbles,  quartz,  and  chalcedony,  cemented  togo- 
inflaence  of  enveloping  material.  Certain  sub-  ther  by  ferruginous  cUiy ;  but  no  positive  know- 
stances  that  are  repelled,  and  take  the  equatorial  ledge  is  had  of  the  particular  rock  in  which 
position  in  air,  are  attracted  and  set  axiolly  in  tliey  originated,  more  than  that  it  is  one  of  those 
water ;  and  even  a  solution  of  iron,  magnetio  belonging  to  the  metamoq)liic  group,  which  yield 
in  air,  if  weaker  than  another  solution  in  which  gold.  In  the  districts  where  they  occur,  a  pe- 
it  is  Immersed,  will  stand  equatorially,  and  act  culiar  variety  of  light  yellowish  and  white  quartz 
as  a  diamagnetio.    In  terming  a  body  magnetio  rock,  of  laminated  structure,  called  itacolumite, 
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is  voiy  commonly  met  with  in  these  rocks.  It  tectcd  from  the  action  of  the  ^r  may  be  bcflted 
is  remarkable  for  its  flexibility,  and  the  peculiar  to  whiteneas  withont  injury.  Exposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  long  strips  yield  to  a  slight  intense  heat  produced  by  a  powerful  BuDsen*i 
pressure  without  parting,  as  if  broken  in  their  battery,  or  by  a  condensed  mixture  of  earboue 
interior.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  Georgia  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  it  fuses,  and  is  courerted 
and  North  Carohna,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lo-  into  a  mass  resembling  coke,  and  its  fspedflc 
calities  that  furnished  the  few  diamonds  discov-  gravity  is  reduced  in  some  cases  to  2.678.  Heat- 
ereU  in  these  states.  In  the  Golconda  district  ed  in  the  open  air,  it  bnrns  at  the  teraperatuv 
the  diaiyond  is  found  in  a  black  carboniferous  of  14^  Wedgwood,  or  about  that  of  melting  sil- 
boprgy  eartli,  in  which  the  natives  seek  for  it  by  ver,  and  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  carbMiie 
feeling  with  their  feet.  The  belief  is  current  with  acid  gas,  thus  proving  its  composition  to  be  pore 
them  that  in  this  material  it  grows.  In  Brazil  carbon.  Its  inflammability  was  suspected  hj 
diamonds  have  been  found  massive,  in  the  form  Boetius  de  Boodt  in  1607,  and  in  1673  Bojfe 
of  pebbles.  Tlieir  color  is  black;  specific  gravity,  discovered  that  it  was  dissipated  in  vapor  at  • 
8.012  to  3.416  ;  composition  carbon,  with  some-  high  heat.  Its  combnstibility  was  first  proved 
times  2  per  cent,  foreign  matter.  This  quality  is  by  the  Florentine  philosophers  in  1694,  by  sab- 
valued  at  75  cents  the  carat  of  4  grains  nearly,  jecting  the  gem  to  the  solar  rays  concentnted 
The  brilliancy  and  indestructibility  of  the  dia-  m  the  focus  of  the  lar^e  parabolic  reflector  made 
mond  attracted  attention  to  it  at  very  early  for  Oosmo  de*  Medici,  when  it  bnmed  with  i 
periods,  and  caused  it  to  be  highly  esteemed  as  a  blue  lambent  flame.  The  experiment  has  been 
gem.  It  was  long  known  in  Asia  before  it  was  several  times  repeated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
discovered  in  any  other  quarter ;  and  the  greater  with  the  same  speculum,  and  by  Lavoisier,  Xr. 
part  of  the  supplies  have  been  from  that  part  of  Tennant,  and  others,  by  diflTerent  processes.  Sir 
the  world.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  early  George  Mackenzie  made  use  of  the  diamond  fir 
part  of  the  last  century  that  diamonds  were  furnishing  the  carbon  to  convert  iroD  into  ited. 
known  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  mines  of  Brazil  The  property  of  phosphorescence  has  been  at- 
were  then  discovered,  and  from  1730  to  1814,  tributed  to  the  diamond  after  it  has  been  e^posid 
according  to  Baron  d^Eschwege,  their  produc-  to  a  heat  approaching  redness,  or  to  the  actioD 
tion  was  at  the  rate  of  86,000  carats  per  annum,  of  the  solar  rays,  especially  the  bine  ray*;  and 
After  1814  it  fell  oflT  greatly;  but  from  1845  to  it  has  been  stated  that  when  the  phenomenoa 
1858  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase,  the  is  produced  by  the  latter  method  the  eflect  coo- 
statistics  of  which  have  been  already  furnished  tinues  some  time  after  the  stone  is  remond 
in  the  article  Brazil.  In  the  gold  region  of  Si-  from  the  light.  But  this  is  not  confirm^  by  Itfe 
beria  a  few  have  been  obtained,  and  witliin  the  authorities.  Experiments  conducted  throo^ 
last  20  years  a  few  also  in  that  of  North  Caro-  several  months  in  1858  at  Messrs.  Tiflany  aid 
lina  and  Georgia.  In  Asia,  tiie  most  noted  lo-  company^s,  of  Xew  York,  failed  to  develop  any 
calities  were  the  island  of  Borneo,  l^engal,  save  negative  evidence ;  and  when  they  veif 
and  tlie  famous  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  Gol-  renewed  in  January,  1859,  for  the  pniposei  of 
conda  in  Iliudostan.  The  city  of  this  name  was  this  article,  they  were  abrupt] v  tenniaaficd 
the  repository  of  the  diamonds  collected  in  the  through  the  carelessness  of  a  workman,  by  tht 
territory  of  the  kings  of  Golconda.  These  mines,  unfortunate  destruction  of  a  Talnablc  gem  obGf- 
celebrated  as  having  produced  some  of  the  most  ingly  lent  by  them.  In  no  instance  did  nj 
valued  precious  stones  in  the  world,  have  for  symptom  of  phosphorescence  appear;  botai^ 
some  time  past  been  unproductive,  and  are  not  markable  increase  in  refraction  was  aercnl 
now  worked. — The  diamond  is  pure  crystallized  times  observed,  and  this  appeared  to  be  p9- 
carbon.  Its  hardness  =  10,  the  liighest  number  manent.  The  diamond  possesses  single  or  doable 
of  the  scale ;  but  the  external  coat  is  harder  than  refraction  according  to  its  different  aystaDiM 
tlie  internal  portion,  and  may  be  rated  at  10.5  or  forms ;  and  it  has  an  extraordinary  power  di^ 
1 1 .  The  following  are  ascertained  specific  gravi-  fracting  light,  the  index  of  refraction  being  14^ 
ties  of  different  varieties:  Brazilian,  3.444;  Bra-  which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  auqtect  itf  fah 
zilian  yellow,  8.510 ;  oriental,  3.521 ;  oriental  flammable  composition.  The  dispersiTe  (paSBtf 
green,  3.524 ;  oriental  blue,  3.525.  The  primitive  of  diamond  is  high ;  its  index  ia  equal  to  0.01011 
form  of  the  crystal,  and  that  into  whicli  the  nu-  Its  refraction  index  (exceeded  only  by  that  of 
merous  secondary  fonns  maybe  converted  by  chromate  of  lead)  equals  2.439 ;  ofsomebrowi 
cleavage,  is  the  regular  octaliedron,  consisting  of  stones  it  has  been  observed  to  be  S.470,  S.487| 
2  four-sided  pyramids  joined  at  their  bases.  The  and  2.775. — ^Diamonds  are  found  of  Tarkw 
faces  of  the  crystals  are  often  rounded  off,  so  as  to  colors,  as  well  as  colorless  and  perfectly  tia» 
present  a  convex  surface,  and  the  edges  are  also  parent  The  latter  are  most  eateemed,  andm 
often  curved.  The  cleavage  planes  greatly  facili-  distinguished  as  diamonds  of  the  fint  wattf 
tate  the  cutting  of  the  diamond,  and  also  ])resent  from  their  semblance  to  a  drop  of  dear  ipriB| 
the  most  brilliant  natural  surfac<?s.  Some  dia-  water.  When  of  a  rose  tint  ana  of  dear  wrtMi 
monds  found  of  a  spherical  figure  are  deficient  in  they  are  also  highly  valued.  A  ydlow 
these  planes,  or  they  lie  in  a  concentric  arrange-  is  objectionable,  as  is  a  cinnamon  color,  ai 
ment  which  renders  their  cutting  almost  iinprac-  having  these  rarely  being  dear  and 
ticablo  by  any  known  process.  The  diamond  is  Next  to  the  rose,  a  green  color  la  tfae 
not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  when  pro-  jectionable ;  many  very  fine  ~~ 
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and  some  are  fonnd  of  a  blnisb  color,  and  held  over  a  metal  box  baying  a  donble  bottom, 

black.    For  the  valnation  of  diamonds  the  upper  one   perforated  with  small  holes, 

•bitrary  rule  has  been  given,  which  is,  through  which  the  diamond  dust  falls.    This  is 

ver,  littJe  regarded  in  actual  sales  of  the  afterward  carefully  collected,  mixed  with  vege- 

coetlj  of  these  gems.    Purchasers  for  such  table  oil,  and  used  for  polishing  the  gem  upon  a 

few,  the  only  real  rule  adopted,  as  in  the  revolving  cast-iron  disk.   When  a  largo  piece  is 

f  many  other  commodities,  is  to  demand  to  be  removed  from  the  stono,  it  is  sometimes 

lighest   price  there  is  the  least  proba-  cut  off  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  covered  wiUi 

t£at  one  may  be  induced  to  pay.    The  diamond  powder,  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a 

statement  of  the  rule  is  sufficient  to  show  chisel  and  hammer,  though  in  this  way  there  is 

definiteness.    It  is  to  multiply  the  square  danger  of  destroying  the  stone.    The  workman 

3  weight  in  carats  by  a  sum  varying  ac-  should  understand  perfectly  the  position  of  the 

ig  to  the  state  and  quality  of  the  stone,  cleavage  planes,  as  it  is  only  upon  them  that 

ar  and  of  good  shape,  this  sum  is  £2 ;  if  pieces  can  bo  removed  by  the  chisel.  The  forms 

rt  and  well  cut,  £6  or  £8  for  the  brilliant  or  usually  adopted  in  cutting  the  diamond  are  the 

but  a  lower  figure  for  the  table.  The  rate  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the  table.  The  first  shows 

w  $15  in  place  of  the  £2  above,  and  a  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage.    It  is  composed 

aen  brilliant  is  worth  $75.    For  diamonds  of  a  principal  face  called  the  table,  surrounded 

derate  size  the  rates  vary  as  little  as  those  by  a  number  of  facets,  which  is  all  that  is  visible 

change  between  countries.    They  follow  above  the  bezil  when  set   The  stone  in  depth  be- 

the  natural  proportions  in  which  diamonds  low  the  bezil  should  be  equal  to  half  its  breadth. 

and.    Diamonds  weighing  over  10  carats  On  the  under  side  it  terminates  in  a  small  table, 

^nerally  esteemed  at  a  higher  proportional  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  surface  by 

luai  the  smaUer  sizes ;  yet  the  latter  can  elongated  facets.    As  the  brilliant  is  the  most 

only  be  sold  at  higher  proportional  rates,  economical  of  material,  and  shows  the  stone  most 

)onnt  of  the  few  purchasers  for  those  of  advantageously,  it  is  usually  preferred  to  any 

size.    In  the  great  sale  of  jewels  in  Lon-  other.    The  rose,  which  is  very  brilliant,  is  flat 

1 1887,  on  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  below  and  cut  into  facets  entirely  over  the  upper 

obtained  by  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  surface.  The  table  is  least  beautiful,  and  is  used 

igs,  the  splendid  Nassuck  diamond,  weigh-  mostly  in  India  for  thin  stones  with  a  large 

Tigrdns,  and  of  the  purest  water,  brought  surface,  which  are  ornamented  by  being  cut 

57,^0.  The  present  value  of  diamonds  may  into  facets  at  the  edges. — Among  the  most  cel- 

tfredfrom  the  price  paid  in  Dec.  1858,  for  ebrated  diamonds  known,  that  obtained  by  Mr. 

e  weighing  61  carats,  £33,000.    A  pair  of  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 

ihaped  diamonds  for  ear-rings  were  bought  finest  and  most  perfect.    It  is  known  as  the  re- 

samo  sale  for  £15,000.   A  steady  increase  gent.   Its  weight  before  cutting  was  410  carats, 

ken  place  since  the  last  century,  and  a  much  and  by  this  process,  which  occupied  2  years,  it 

rapid  increase  in  the  prico  of  fine  gems  is  was  reduced  to  136  carats,  and  was  purchased  by 

expected,  from  the  increased  demand  and  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  in  1743  for  $675,000. 

idled  supply.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Its  present  value  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.    It 

lest  gems  of  commerce  are  now  in  great  was  placed  by  Napoleon  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword 

applied  by  the  old  jewels  of  Portuguese,  of  state.    A  splendid  diamond  recently  found  in 

in,  French,  and  English  families,  the  pro-  Brazil,  and  imported  into  France,  is  called  the 

na  from  each  nation  in  the  order  named ;  "  Star  of  the  South."  It  weighs  in  its  rough  state 

lat  the  best  market  for  them  is  now  tlie  254|  carats.    Its  general  form  is  a  rhomboidal 

1  States. — ^The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  dodecahedron,  and  upon  its  faces  are  impressions 
>ly  originated  in  Asia,  at  a  very  early  pe-  which  appear  to  have  been  made  by  other  dia- 
»nt  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  monds,  so  that  the  whole  was  probably  a  group 
ddleof  the  15th  century  by  Louis  Berquen  of  diamond  crystals.  The  famous  diamond  in 
igea,  who  accidentally  discovered  that  by  possession  of  the  king  of  Portugal  is  also  from 
ig2  diamonds  together  their  surfaces  might  Brazil.  If  genuine,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
aded.  The  powder  obtained  in  this  way  is  its  value,  according  to  the  rule  of  compntation, 
yt  polishing  the  stone.  Diamond  cutting  should  be  $28,000,000,  weighing  as  it  does  in  the 
r  a  longtime  a  monopoly  in  Holland,  and  rough  1,680  grains. — ^The  famous  Koh-i-noor  or 
unness  is  at  the  present  day  mostly  con-  *^  Mountain  of  Light"  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
0  Amsterdam.  The  process,  which  consists  queen  of  England.  This  wonderful  stone,  inter- 
Lding  down  the  surfaces  as  well  as  cutting,  esting  alike  for  its  historical  associations  and  for 
^  and  tedious,  and  being  done  entirely  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  was,  according  to  Indian  tra- 
occnpies  for  a  single  stone  the  continual  dition,  obtained  before  the  Christian  era  from 
>f  months.    The  Pitt  diamond  indeed  re-  one  of  the  mines  of  Grolconda.    From  the  r^ah 

2  years  for  the  completion  of  the  process,  of  Oojein,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  it  at  the 
Uamonda  are  employed,  each  cemented  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  passed  to  sue- 
10  end  of  a  stick  or  handle,  a  model  in  cessive  sovereigns  of  central  India,  and  in  the 
ablg  taken  of  the  one  to  be  cut,  by  which  early  part  of  the  14th  century  was  added  to 
Maare  determined.  The  stones  are  then  the  treasures  of  Delhi  by  the  Patan  monarch 
l^Ilg^lhflr  with  a  strong  pressure,  being  Aladdin.    It  remained  in  possession  of  the  rnl- 
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ing  families  of  the  empire  nntil  the  irruption  of  value  is  less  than  It  wonld  be  but  for  its  cnlar 
the  Persian  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  who  saw  it  and  the  form  in  wliich  it  is  cut,  ranking  as  worth 
glittering  in  the  turban  of  the  vanquished  Mo-  $500,000  instead  of  $750,000.  Tlie  inort  valua- 
hamrncd  Shah,  and  proposing  an  exchange  of  bio  diamond  found  in  the  United  States  wm 
head  dross  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  bore  it  away  picked  up  by  a  workman  at  Manchester,  on  the 
with  him,  and  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  banks  of  the  James  river,  opposite  Richmond,  in 
Btill  known.  After  the  assassination  of  Nadir  1856.  The  U)cality  is  in  the  tertiary  fomi&tiun, 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  of  and  tlio  diamond  originally  belonged,  no  dooU. 
Cabool  to  Shah  Soojah,  who  paid  it  as  the  price  to  the  gold  region  up  the  river.  It  is  of  carri* 
of  his  liberty  to  his  conquonir  Runjeet  Singh,  linear  octahedral  form,  specific  gravity  3.503^ 
the  "lion  of  the  Punjaub,"  in  1813.  On  the  and  weighs  23.7  carats.  It  is  lightly  chatoyant, 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  East  India  and  would  probably  cut  white ;  but  an  ori;rinaI 
company's  territory  in  1849,  it  was  stipulated  flaw  was  increased  by  the  rough  treatixK-nt  it 
that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  received  from  tliose  into  whose  hands  it  ftrll  so 
the  queen  of  England,  to  whom  it  was  accord-  that  its  value  was  greatly  deteriorated.  It  if 
ingly  delivered  by  the  company,  July  3,  1850.  now  in  possession  of  Prof.  Dewey.  Another 
At  this  period  its  weight  was  180  carats.  It  valuable  diamond,  owned  by  Tliomas  G.  Clem- 
was  exhibited  at  the  crystal  palaco  in  London  son,  Esq.,  was  found  among  the  gold  washinssi 
in  1851,  whore  it  attracted  universal  attention;  of  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1842.  Thb 
but  when  found  to  exhibit  an  inferior  display  of  was  of  carvilinear  form,  and  was  set  witlioot 
colors  to  its  glass  model,  and  that  it  was  ncces-  cutting.  Others  of  less  importAncc  hare  ben 
sary  to  surround  it  with  a  number  of  vivid  found  in  Georgia. — The  imitation  of  diamondi 
lights  to  develop  its  colored  refractions,  multi-  has  been  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of 
tudes  turned  away  disappointed  from  the  world-  perfection  among  the  French.  M.  Bourgaignoo 
renowned  '^  Mountain  of  Light."  An  examina-  has  been  especially  sacccssful  in  this  mancftc- 
tion  w:ls  made  of  it  by  scientific  gentlemen,  ture.  The  sand  employed  for  the  prodoctioa 
with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  recutting  the  of  his  splendid  diamonds  is  procnred  from  ihe 
gem.  After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  skilful  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  forms  a  consi(!e^ 
cutters  at  Amsterdam,  it  was  decided  that  the  able  article  of  trade.  The  sotting  of  these  mock 
attempt  should  be  made,  tliough  some  fears  stones  is  always  of  pure  gold,  and  of  the  oeveft 
were  entertained  as  to  its  success.  Iking  tho  fashion,  and  the  ornaments  wlien  complttid 
largest  diamond  cut  in  Europe  for  a  long  time,  rival  in  delicacy  and  lustre  the  purest  diamondi 
it  was  a  work  of  no  common  interest.  Orders  which  nature  has  produced,  and  only  by  the 
were  given  that  the  proper  machinery  should  closest  inspection  can  the  difference  be  delert- 
be  prepared,  and  a  small  steam  engine  was  pro-  ed.  The  chief  objection  to  them  is  their  li4bil- 
curcdfor  the  purpose.  The  duke  of  Wellington  ity  to  become  dull  in  time  by  deliques'ceni.'e.— 
commenced  tho  work.  The  stone  being  im-  The  process  of  collecting  diamonds  is  similar  to 
bedded  in  lead,  excepting  only  that  portion  that  of  collecting  gold  in  the  alluvial  deponta, 
which  was  first  to  be  cut,  he  held  it  firmly  The  coarse  gravel  and  rolled  pebbles  derived 
against  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  which  by  its  from  the  prhnary  and  mctaniorphic  rocks,  fonn 
friction  removed  the  angle  exposed,  and  thus  the  lowest  stratum  among  the  sands  and  clan 
the  first  facet  of  the  fresli  cutting  was  accom-  of  tho  alluvium.  This  stratum,  resting  upoa 
plishcd.  Tho  operation  was  continued  and  sue-  the  surface  of  tho  rock,  is  the  repository  tiSkt 
cessfuUy  completed  by  careful  and  experienced  of  gold  and  of  diamonds.  It  is  laid  bars  in 
workmen.  Now,  tho  splendid  Koh-i-noor,  freed  tho  beds  of  the  streams,  when  these  cease  to 
from  all  blemishes  and  defects,  blazes  brilliantly  flow  in  the  dry  season,  or  are  drawn  off  by 
among  the  crown  jewels  of  the  sovereign  of  sluices  made  for  the  purpose.  From  these  bedi 
England. — Tho  diamond  so  long  in  possession  as  well  as  from  excavations  in  the  bottom,  the 
of  the  sultan  of  Platan,  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  gravel  is  removed,  to  Imj  washed  when  ctmr^ 
is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  purity.  It  weighs  nient.  This  in  Brazil  is  usually  in  the  ruov 
867  carats,  and  should  be  worth  at  least  $8,-  season,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  long  shed, 
600,000.  It  is  shajied  like  an  egg  with  an  in-  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  conveytd, 
dented  hollow  in  the  smaller  end.  It  was  dis-  and  admitted  into  boxes  in  which  the  grat^  ii 
covered  at  Landak.  The  Orloff  diamond  pur-  washed.  A  negro  works  at  each  box,  and  in- 
chased  for  tho  empress  Catharine  of  Russia  is  spectors  are  placed  to  watch  the  work,  and  to 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  weighs  195  prevent  tho  laborers  from  secreting  the  dit» 
carats.  It  is  said  to  have  formed  the  eye  of  a  inonds.  It  is  the  custom  to  liberate  the  bccto 
famous  idol  in  a  temple  of  Brahma  at  Pondi-  who  finds  a  diamond  weighing  17i  carats,  ur. 
cherry.  A  French  deserter  robhed  tho  pagoda  Beke,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brit* 
of  this  valuable  .stone.  After  passing  through  ish  association,  relates  that  a  slave  in  Bnal 
the  hands  of  various  purchasers,  it  came  into  seeking  for  diamonds  in  the  bed  of  a  river  broki 
the  i)ossession  of  a  Greek  merchant,  wlio  re-  with  his  iron  bar  through  a  cmst  of  silicin« 
ceived  for  it  from  tho  empress  $450,000,  an  materials,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron, 
annuity  of  $20,000,  and  a  title  of  nobility.  Tho  in  which  ho  diseovert'd  a  beS  of  diaimnd^ 
Austrian  diamond  is  of  a  beautiful  lemon  color,  which  were  afterward  sold  for  $1,600,000.  TMi 
and  cut  in  rose ;  its  weight  is  139  carats.    Its  immense  quantity,  being  carried  to 
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(tooked  the  market  that  few  of  the  English  year  1858.  By  long  continued  voltaic  action, 
38  were  able  to  stand  up  against  it. — B^ide  carbon  free  from  every  trace  of  mineral  sab- 
use  as  ornaments,  diamonds  are  applied  stance,  prepared  from  crystallized  sngar  candy, 
7eral  practical  purposes.  Those  that  are  was  made  to  deposit  microscopic  crystals  m 
from  their  imperfections  for  iewelry,  are  black  octahedrons,  in  colorless  translucent  octa- 
ander  the  technical  name  of  bort.  Tlyay  hedrons,  and  in  colorless  and  translucent  plates, 
(roshed  to  fine  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  the  whole  of  which  had  the  hardness  of  the 
laed  for  coating  the  metallic  disks  employ-  powder  of  the  diamond,  and  which  disappeared 
y  lapidaries  for  producing  flat  surfaces  on  m  combustion  without  leaving  any  perceptible 
008  stones  of  great  hardness.  The  fine  residue.  Being,  however,  only  in  powder,  it 
ters  are  made  into  drills,  for  piercing  small  was  impossible  to  isolate  and  weigh  these  crys- 
I  through  rabies  and  other  hard  stones,  tals,  or  to  determine  their  index  of  refraction 
property  possessed  by  the  diamond  of  cut-  and  angles  of  polarization.  It  is  said  that  a 
glass  is  due  not  merely  to  its  extreme  similar  result  has  been  obtained  by  decomposing 
aees,  but  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  crystalli-  a  mixture  of  cliloride  of  carbon  and  alcohol  bv 
Q  in  rounded  faces  and  curvilinear  edges,  weak  galvanic  currents. — The  principal  English 
oataral  crvstal  only  is  suitable  for  this  pur-  works  on  the  subject  are  D.  Jeffrey's  *^  Treatise 
Accordmg  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  many  hard  on  Diamonds  and  Pearls"  (8vo.,  London,  1750) ; 
!&»  and  even  flint  cut  in  thb  form,  possess  the  I.  Mawe's  ^*  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Precious 
property,  but  soon  lose  it  in  use,  for  want  Stones''  (8vo.,  London,  1826). 
xtlneas.  Small  microscopes  of  a  single  lens,  DIAMOND  DISTRICT,  a  part  of  the  difl- 
jf  great  power  and  clearness,  have  been  cut  trict  of  Serro  Frio,  in  the  province  of  Minas  6e- 
i  diamonds. — ^The  diamond  exhibiting  the  racs,  Brazil,  famous  for  the  production  of  dia- 
ical  properties  of  matter  in  their  highest  monds.  It  is  a  mountainous  tract,  not  far  from 
of  perfection,  and  proving  after  all  to  be  Villa  do  Principe,  extending  about  16  leagues 
16  simplest  chemical  composition,  it  has  from  N.  to  S.  and  8  from  E.  to  W.  The  dia- 
&  matter  of  no  little  scientific  interest  to  monds  were  first  discovered  here  by  a  company 
r  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction,  and  to  of  gold  miners  in  1730.  At  first  they  were  ig- 
nine  if  possible  the  secret  processes  by  norant  of  the  value  of  the  gems,  and  threw  away 
h  nature  has  elaborated  the  most  perfect  many  of  them  as  useless.  Others  were  sent  to 
from  so  homely  a  substance  as  charcoal,  the  governor  of  Brazil,  who  supposed  them  to  be 
^yalue  has  stimulated  these  researches,  in  curious  crystals.  A  few  of  the  stones  having 
0pe  of  individual  profit  by  its  artificial  pro-  been  carried  to  Lisbon  were  shown  to  the  Dutch 
on.  But  though  more  complicated  forms  of  consul,  who  recognized  them  as  diamonds,  and 
NT  have  been  successfully  reproduced,  car-  had  them  transmitted  to  Holland.  Immense 
lias  not  yet  been  made  to  attain  the  simple  numbers  of  the  gems  were  now  exported  from 
otion  of  the  diamond,  unless  it  be  in  crys-  Brazil,  and  the  Portuguese  government  soon 
Divisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  nor  have  we  yet  took  measures  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  val- 
6d  from  what  department  of  nature^s  works  uable  trade.  The  district  was  surrounded  by 
naterial  has  been  taken,  that  has  been  so  lines  of  demarkation,  which  were  guarded  with 
tifally  perfected.  The  vegetable  kingdom  the  utmost  strictness.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
have  i&rnished  it,  after  itself  receiving  it^  pass  these  in  either  direction  without  a  permit 
Hm  atmosphere,  or  it  may  have  been  un-  from  the  intendant  of  the  mines,  and  travellers 
)d  from  those  repositories  of  carbon  shut  up  leaving  the  diamond  ground  were  obliged  to  sub- 
remote  geological  periods  in  the  carbonic  mit  to  a  thorough  examination  of  their  persona, 
of  the  calcareous  rocks,  or  from  such  collec-  baggage,  and  horses.  A  peculiar  system  of  po- 
of fossilized  plants  as  are  now  seen  in  vari-  lice  was  established  for  the  regulation  of  the 
tages  of  change  to  mineral  substance.  But  district,  and  stringent  laws  were  passed  to  pro- 
•  cmreot  object  of  these  researches  has  not  vide  for  the  registering  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
attained,  the  forces  which  have  acted  admission  of  settlers,  the  erection  of  inns  and 
it  to  give  to  it  some  of  its  peculiarities  shops,  and  the  punishment  of  infHngements  of 
boon  partially  determined,  as  also  a  pre*  the  government  monopoly.  The  diamond  mines 
I  ocmdition  in  which  it  must  have  existed,  were  at  first  rented  to  private  individuals,  but 
[)aTid  Brewster,  from  the  exhibition  of  the  frauds  and  violations  of  contract  of  which 
ised  light  around  the  minute  and  irregu-  these  persons  were  constantly  guilty  induced 
iTities  in  diamonds,  has  concluded  that  the  the  government  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
anoe  has  once  been  in  a  soft  state,  and  hands,  and  the  mines  were  long  worked  under 
iressed  in  these  parts  by  the  expansive  the  direction  of  ofiScers  of  the  crown.  The 
a  of  a  gas  or  fluid  contained  in  the  cavities ;  precious  stones  are  found  in  a  kind  of  graveL 
IS  Tarious  circumstances  indicate  that  this  called  eagcalhao,  which  is  dug  up  and  removed 
ess  was  not  the  effect  of  either  solvents  or  to  a  convenient  place  for  washing.  A  shed, 
he  is  of  opinion  that,  like  amber,  the  dia-  about  25  or  80  yards  long  and  15  wide,  oonsist* 
I  is  a  vegetable  substance,  slowly  consoh-  ing  simply  of  upright  posts  and  a  thatched 
I  into  a  crystalline  form.  The  nearest  ap-  roof,  is  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  heapa 
ih  to  its  reproduction  has  been  in  the  ex-  of  cascalhSo  are  to  be  deposited.  Through  the 
of  M.  Despr^tz,  announced  in  the  centre  of  this  shed  is  conducted  a  strc^  of 
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Ti'atcr,  on  ono  side  of  whicli  is  a  range  of  sloping  the  palaces  and  pnblic  buildings  with  her  emblemi 
troughs,  each  about  8  fvet  wide,  and  comranni-  and  devices,  he  admitted  her  to  his  citunciU,  &nd 
eating  with  the  stream  at  the  upper  end.  Op-  in  1548  created  her  duchess  of  VaU-ntinoi?.  8b« 
posito  to  the  trouglis  are  high  chairs  placed  at  retained  her  ascendency  until  IIonr>-'s  death  in 
equal  distances  for  the  overseers,  or  ft  i tores.  1559,  when  she  retired  to  the  pahu'e  built  for  her 
A  slave  stations  himself  in  each  trough,  and  with  by  her  royal  lover  at  Anct ;  but  in  1501  *he  vu 
a  short-handled  rake  draws  up  a  pile  of  50  or  recalled  by  Catharine  de*  Medici  t(»  osert  her  in- 
80  pounds  of  cascalhao.  lie  lets  in  water  upon  fluenco  in  detaching  the  constable  de  Montmo- 
this,  to  wash  away  the  earthy  particles,  and  rency  from  the  Chatillons.  From  that  time  until 
after  throwing  out  the  largest  stones,  examines  her  deatli  she  remained  in  retirement,  retainisf 
the  rest  with  great  care  for  diamonds.  As  soon  her  personal  charms,  of  whicli  she  liad  alwayi 
as  ho  finds  one^  ho  stands  upright,  claps  his  taken  the  most  extraordinary  care,  to  the  Uk 
hands,  and  holding  it  between  his  finger  and  Her  power  over  the  king,  even  when  she  had 
thumb  shows  it  to  the  overseer,  who  receives  reached  the  ripe  ago  of  60,  was  dne  no  las  to 
it  from  liiin,  and  places  it  in  a  bowl  half  full  of  her  beauty  than  to  her  intellectnal  gifts.  Sbe 
water,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  struc-  seldom  made  a  bad  use  of  her  position,  and  rin 
turo.  Tlio  mines  are  now  open  to  all  who  spent  largo  sums  in  charity, 
choose  to  invest  their  capital  in  them,  and  the  DIAPASON  (Gr.  ^la,  through,  and  frac,  iS), 
cost  of  working  them  has  been  estimated  at  a  term  employed  by  the  old  Greek  and  Litii 
about  $8  per  carat.  They  give  employment  and  musicians  to  denote  the  scale  or  octave.  Mod- 
support  to  about  10,000  ])ersons.  ern  musicians  sometimes  emploj  it  in  a  similar 
DIAMOND  n ARBOR,  a  roadstead  in  the  manner.  The  diapason  stops  of  an  organ  an 
river  lloogly,  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  In-  so  called  because  they  run  through  the  vhob 
dia,  29  m.  below  Calcutta.  It  was  the  first  register  of  the  keyboard. 
I^iace  in  Bengal  acquired  by  tlio  East  India  I)IAP£R,  a  linen  fabric,  said  to  have  beat 
company,  and  is  now  a  shipping  depot.  The  originally  made  at  Ypres  in  Belginm,  and  beocc 
climate  is  very  unhealtliy ;  the  neighboring  known  as  d'Ypres,  whence  its  present  name.  It 
swamps  exhale  the  most  noxious  vapors,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  flowered  patterns,  and 
the  night  dews  arc  remarkably  heavy.  An  ex-  sometimes  resembles  damask.  It  is  largely 
cellent  road  and  an  electric  telegraph  connect  manufactured  for  napkins,  table-cloths.  &c.  In- 
the  place  with  Calcutta.  land,  (icrinany,  and  Scotland  especially  prodon 

DIANA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  identified  excellent  qualities  of  the  article. 
by  the  Romans  with  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks.  DIAPHORETICS,  or  Scdobifios  (Gr.  &a^ 
Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  introduced  her  pew,  to  carry  through),  stimulant  mediriao^ 
worship  at  Rome,  dedicating  to  her  a  temple  on  which  increase  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  h 
theAventine.  As  goddess  of  light  she  represent-  this  class  were  formerly  included  many  nb* 
ed  the  moon.  The  root  of  her  name  seems  to  bo  stances,  especially  the  mints  and  similar  planti^ 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  dies.  In  images  which  are  only  diaphoretic  in  virtne  of  the 
and  legends  of  a  later  period  she  fully  answers  abundant,  warrii^  and  watery  infusion  in  whid 
to  the  ( I recian  Artemis.     (Sec  Artemis.)  they  are  administered.     There  are,  howeva; 

DIANA  OF  PoiTiEKS,  duchess  of  Valentinois,  certain  substinces,  vegetable  and  mineral,  which 
mistress  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  born  Sept.  8,  exert  a  special  action  upon  the  skin,  stinm- 
1400,  died  in  Anct,  April  22,  1506.  She  was  lating  the  sudoriferous  glands,  and  eliminited 
maid  ofhonor  to  Queen  Claude,  and  when  her  fa-  by  the  cutaneous  surface.  Warm  water  if  la 
tlier,  the  count  ofSt.Vallier,  had  been  condemn-  excellent  diaphoretic,  either  simple  or  in  tht 
ed  to  death  for  favoring  the  escape  of  the  consta-  form  of  the  many  domestic  herb  teas:  the  vfr 
ble  Bourbon,  she  so  touched  tliu  heart  of  tliesus-  por  and  warm  baths  are  eflfectnal  and  natural 
ceptiblo  Francis  I.  by  her  tears  and  beauty,  that  stimulators  of  the  skin ;  the  cold  bath,  and  tba 
the  i)unishniont  was  commuted.  At  the  age  of  various  applications  of  the  hydrotherapic  mcth- 
13  she  became  the  wife  of  Louis  do  Breze,  count  od,  are  sure  but  disagreeable  and  often  danger 
of  Mank'vrier,  bj  whom  she  hud  2  daughters,  ous  sudorifics.  Among  vegetable  remedies  of 
In  1531  her  husband  died,  and  Diana,  putting  this  class  are  aconite,  opium  (alone  or  combined 
onawidow's  weeds,  expros^od  a  resolve  to  wear  in  the  form  of  l>over's  powder),  dulcaman^ 
them  to  her  grave ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  mezereon,  and  sqniO.  At 
when  nearly  40  years  old  from  becoming  tho  the  head  of  the  mineral  diaphoretics  stand  the 
mistress  of  the  dauphin,  afterward  Henry  II.  antimonials;  others  are  sulphur  and  the  pr»- 
The  duchess  of  fitampes  then  possessed  the  af-  arnti(^ns  of  ammcmia.  The  ethers,  especially  toe 
fectionsof  Francis  I.,  and  the  2  favorites  divided  nitrous,  are  powerfully  diaphoretic  when  the 
tho  court  until  the  accession  of  the  dauphin,  surface  is  kept  warmly  covered.  Indeed,  many 
wlien  Diana^s  rival  was  Hont  into  exile.  Diana  of  the  so-called  diaphoretics,  if  the  body  be  noC 
now  boramc  almost  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  kept  warm,  act  as  diuretics,  increasing' the  nri- 
The  beauty  and  accomplisliments  of  the  young  nary  secretion ;  and  almost  any  stiiniiIatiiifiBed> 
queen,  Catharine  de^  Medici,  c<»uld  not  prevail  icine  will  increase  the  secretion  of  theifciB.if 
against  hor  influence.  The  king  deliglited  in  the  surface  be  warmed  or  prevented  fron  keaif 
giving  public  tokens  of  his  infatuation,  and  not  its  heat  by  evaporation.  Defiotont  actioi  fi 
content  with  wearing  her  colors  and  blazoning    the  skin  is  seen  m  a  great  ^    '  '      "         ' """" 
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and  in  eertain  stages  of  almost  all  fevers,  and  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.    The  dia- 

tlie  choice  of  the  proper  remedy  to  stimulate  its  phragm  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  pericar- 

•otkm  often  requires  the  highest  skill  of  the  dium  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  pleurao,  base 

physician.    Diaphoretics  are  employed  to  most  of  the  lungs,  and  walls  of  the  chest  on  the  sides ; 

^vantage  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  below,  with  the  aorta  in  the  middle,  the  kid- 

gont  and  rheumatism,  syphilis,  dropffjr,  and  neys,  renal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  duodenum ; 

catarrhal  affections.     When  we  consider  the  on  the  right  side  with  the  liver,  and  on  the  left 

Amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  azotized  matters  with  the  stomach  and  spleen.    The  direction  of 

thrown  off  by  tlie  ekin,  in  its  vicarious  and  al-  the  posterior  fibres  is  nearly  vertical ;  all  the 

tenating  performance  of  the  ofiSces  of  the  lungs  others  converge  toward  the  tendinous  centre. 

and  kidneys,  we  can  understand  how  necessary  The  diaphragm  is  the  great  muscle  of  respira- 

it  is  to  keep  this  surface  in  a  healthy  condition,  tion ;  when  it  contracts,  its  upward  convexity 

The  skin  is  a  most  important  respiratory  organ,  becomes  a  plane  surface,  the  cavity  of  the  chest 

and  will  keep  up  the  standard  of  animal  heat  is  enlarged,  and  air  rushes  in  to  expand  the 

irhan  the  lungs  are  almost  destroyed  as  aerating  lungs  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  when  forci- 

^ifana,  giving  a  most  valuable  therapeutic  in-  bly  contracted,  it  may  act  as  an  assistant  to  the 

dioation  in  we  treatment  of  pulmonary  affec-  abdominal  expiratory  muscles  by  diminishing 

ttODB.    According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  total  num-  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  chest ;  by  its  action 

Mr  of  pores  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  on  the  on  the  abdominal  viscera  it  aids  in  the  expul- 

anrlkoe  of  the  human  body  is  about  7,000,000,  sion  of  fteces  and  urine ;  in  ordinarily  tranquil 

and  the  length  of  the  perspiratory  tubing  con-  breathing  the  diaphragm  is  sufficient  for  the 

neoted  therewith  nearly  28  miles.    Such  an  ex-  performance  of  the  function.    In  animals  the 

tenslTe  system  as  this  cannot  be  neglected  in  extent  and  position  of  the  diaphragm  vary  ao- 

diaease  with  impunity,  and  the  medicines  which  cording  to  the  number  of  the  ribs ;  in  those 

^an  atimulate  it,  when  depressed  or  obstructed,  whose  ribs  extend  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  as  in 

mnat  be  among  the  most  useful  in  the  materia  the  horse,  the  thoracic  convexity  of  the  dia- 

medica.    It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  many  phragm  is  much  greater  than  in  man.     This 

ftrms  of  fever,  the  suppreedon  of  the  perspira-  important  muscle  is  liable  to  malformations, 

.     Hon  IS  the  cause  of  the  disordered  vascular  wounds,  and  morbid  conditions;  its  total  ab- 

'.'     aotkm;  and  that  deficient  action  of  the  cutane-  sence  is  incompatible  with  any  other  than  intra- 

QOM  i^dolm,  from  want  of  exercise  and  inat-  uterine  life,  as  atrial  respiration  would  be  im- 

tention  to  cleanliness,  is  a  frequent  source  of  possible;  itspartial  absence,  like  dilatation  of  its 

dinaae,  from  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  natural  openmgs,  or  laceration  of  its  fibres,  is  ac- 

deeomposintf  organic  matter  whose  natural  out-  companied  by  the  passage  of  more  or  less  of  the 

let  is  the  skui.    The  cutaneous  surface  seems  to  abdominal  viscera  into  the  chest,  impeding  the 

ha  the  natural  channel  for  the  elimination  of  miction  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs ; 

^unj  morbid  products,  and  the  use  of  diapho-  in  such  cases,  the  liver,  stomach,  omentum,  ile- 

latioa  to  be  the  only  rational  method  of  remov-  um,  caecum,  and  part  of  the  colon,  have  been 

ftig  foeh  from  the  system.    The  experience  of  found  above  the  diaphragm.    This  partition  is 

^     phjrioiaDS  in  tropical  climates  shows  that  the  also  liable  to  penetrating  wounds,  and  to  rup- 

gpeat  art  of  preserving  health  there  consists  in  ture  from  external  violence,  the  latter  being  the 

attention  to  the  reguliu:  performance  of  the  cu-  most  dangerous ;  in  either  case,  nature  alone 

tanaoiu  functions,  and  that  the  adynamic  fevers  can  remedy  the  evil.    It  is  sometimes  inflamed, 

oi  thoee  anhealthy  regions  are  best  treated  by  and  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis  is  the  seat  of  the 

active  diaphoretics.  most  acute  pain,  increased  by  every  respiratory 

DIAPHRAGM,  the  transverse  muscle  which  act,  and  forcing  the  patient  to  breathe  almost 

asparates  the  thoracic  ft'om  the  abdominal  cav-  entirely  by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

U^  in  mammalian  vertebrates.    It  is  flattened  Spasmodic  contractions  are  familiarly  known  by 

in'8hi^)e,  nearly  circular,  fleshy  at  the  edges,  the  phenomenon  of  hiccough;  this  is  sometimes 

tandinoos  in  the  centre,  elongated,  and  ending  merely  a  nervous  afiection,  and  at  others  is  a 

in  a  point  behind.    In  front  it  is  attached  to  symptom  of  peritonitis,   strangulated  hernia, 

tfia  ensifbrm  cartilage  of  the  breast  bone,  on  the  and  other  abdominal  diseases.    Paralysis  of  the 

Mm  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  last  6  ribs,  diaphragm  is  speedily  fatal,  from  the  suspension 

Miind  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  1st  lum-  of  respiration. 

har  vertebra  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  flrst  8  DIARBEKIE,  Diyar-Bekb,  or  Diarbekb, 
varCebriD  of  the  loins  hj  tendinous  slips ;  the  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  formerly  capital  of 
tehy  fibres  of  the  lost  K>rm  the  pillars  of  the  an  ancient  pasholic  of  the  same  name,  on  a 
diaphragm,  and  their  fasciculi  cross  each  other  rocky  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  right 
liaaDQh  a  way  as  to  leave  2  openings,  one  supe-  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  in  lat.  87°  55'  80"  N^ 
4or  and  most  anterior,  giving  passage  to  the  long.  89''  52'  E.  A  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
•r.  ailH>liagiiH  and  par  vagum  nerve,  the  othea  in-  plain  surrounds  the  city,  which  is  encompassed 
IMor  «Dd  more  to  the  left,  for  the  passage  of  by  walls  pierced  by  4  gates,  and  surmounted  by 
.  tta  aortai  thorado  duct,  and  vena  azygos ;  the  many  towers.  In  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  town 
imfBaofOM  oentre  has  been  compared  to  a  leaf  of  are  the  ruins  of  the  citadel,  formerly  the  resi- 
le- ^jOTW-  Betwaen  die  middle  and  right  portion  dence  of  the  pasha.  The  town  was  once  a  very 
~  jjjwiiii jWwHwwi  <          hi  the  opening  for  the  flourishing  place,  and  contamed,  it  is  said,  200,- 
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000  inhabitants;  bnt  owing  to  the  predatory  tion  and  the  diarrhoM  ceases;  if  this  should  not 

disposition  of  the  Koords,  wlio  by  their  attacks  bo  the  case,  a  moderate  opiate  or  an  anodrM 

have  rendered  unsiifo  the  intercourse  with  Bag-  combined  with  an  astringent  are  all  that  will  be 

dad  and  Aleppo,  its  prosperity  has  declined,  and  foand  necessary.    When  diarrhnea  ja  dependent 

it  now  contains  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  on  exposure  to  cold,  a  bland,  unirritntiug  diet, 

the  greater  part  Turkish,  the  rest  mostly  Ar-  the  wannbath,  andtneuseof  opiuinorufojiicm 

meni^in.    Somo  trade  is,  however,  carried  on  and  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,  may  be  hail  re- 

wlth  Aleppo,  imd  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  course  to ;  in  such  cases  the  patient  is  generally 

silk  goods,  though  much  diminished,  is  still  con-  benefited  by  wearing  a  flannel  bandage  uronnd 

tinned.    The  streets,  like  those  of  other  eastern  the  abdomen. — Young   infants   at   the  bnrSitt 

cities,  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  most  of  the  sometimes  suffer  from  bowel  complaint:  iiere 

houses  are  constructed  of  rougli  stone  covered  it  is  commonly  caused  by  over-feetling.    (»rdi- 

with  a  ])laster  composed  of  mud  and  straw,  narily  nature  provides  agunst  this  by  the  fucil- 

The  town  contains  many  mosques,  an  Armeni-  ity  with  which  the  infant  vomits;  the  !*1oxDach 

an  cathedral  and  other  Christian  churches,  nu-  frees  itself  from  the  excess  of  foo<l,  and  no  luis- 

merous  baths,  caravansaries,  and  bazaars,  and  chief  is  done;  but  when  the  infant  doeA  not 

is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  introduced  vomit,  diarrhcea  is  caused,  and  undige«:ted  curt 

by  a  fine  miueduct,  and  distributed  through  the  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  iivacuationa, 

city  in  numerous  stone  fountains.  The  walls  are  The  obvious  remedy  is  a  prolongation  of  the 

built  of  a  dark-colored  basalt^  quarried  in  the  intervals  at  which  the  child  is  suckled.   I'Dring 

neighborhooil,  and  many  of  the  principal  build-  dentition  in  infants,  from  the  large  quantity  o^ 

ings  of  the  city  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma-  blood  sent  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  tlie  rapid 

terial,  whence  tlie  Turks  call  the  place  Kara  evolution  which  they  are  undergoing,  tliebowfb 

Amid,  or  Black  Amid;  Amida  being  the  an-  are  irritable,  and  diarrhoea  often  snpervenw: 

cient  name  of  the  town.    A  British  consul  re-  this  is  best  guarded  agunst  by  care  in  the  diet 

sides  here.  and  a  proper  observance  of  hygienic  regnlottonL 

I  )lARRirCEA  (Or.  diap/jfo),  to  flow  through),  The  severer  forms  of  the  complaint  which  occur 

a  disease  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  in  large  cities,  from  the  combined  effect  of  u 

frequent^  loose,  alviuo  discharges.     In  a  proper  impure  atmosphere  and  the  excessive  beat  of 

system  of  nosology  diarrlxva  would  scarce  find  a  our  summers,  are  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 

place;  it  is  a  symptom  nither  than  a  disease,  and  Cholera  Ixfantim. 

is  produced  by  a  number  of  dilTcrcnt  patholo-  DIAS,  A.  Goxqalvkx,  a  Bnudlian  poet  bora 
gical  conditions.  It  is  present  in  the  course  of  in  Caxias,  Aug.  10,  1B28.  He  was  educated  ia 
typlioi(\  fever,  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  Portugal,  and  returning  to  his  native  oonntrr, 
phthisis,  and  is  sometimes  an  attendant  upon  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1846  a  voloine 
albuminuria  and  oilier  forms  of  bloo<l  poisoning;  of  i>oems  entitled  Prtmeiroa  canto9^  which  wai 
it  is  caused  by  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  followed  by  his  drama  of  Leonor  de  Mend^ft 
the  bowels,  those  slighter  forms  of  the  com-  (1847),  SegundoB  cantos  (1848),  and  Ultimm 
pliiint  only  will  be  noticed  here  which  are  inde-  cantos  (1860).  In  1848  he  was  chosen  prof» 
pendent  of  constitutional  causes,  and  which  are  sor  of  national  history  in  the  college  of  Dot 
produced  by  a  temporary  irritation  or  sub-in-  Pedro  II. ;  in  1860  he  was  sent  on  a  sdeotifc 
fianmiation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  mission  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Ant- 
Diarrh<ea  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  crude  and  2on  ;  on  his  return  ho  was  employed  in  the  fiffid 
indijjestible  food,  or  even  by  food  ordinarily  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1856  w« 
wh()lesome  taken  in  too  great  quantity  or  va-  charged  with  a  scientific  mission  to  Europe.  Hii 
riety.  Fruit,  particularly  when  acid  and  unripe,  poetry  is  exceedingly  popular  in  Brazil. 
uncooked  vegetables,  as  cucumbers  and  salads,  DIAS,  Bartiiolomeo,  a  Portuguese  navip- 
food  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  tho  tor,  bom  in  the  latter  part«f  the  15th  centmr. 
flesh  of  immature  animals,  as  young  veal,  &c.,  lost  in  a  stonn  at  sea.  May  29,  1500.  while  ot 
aro  all  liable  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  Certain  his  way  from  Brazil  to  India.  In  1486  he  Mil- 
articles,  as  mushrooms,  shellfish,  tho  richer  va-  ed  on  an  expedition  to  explore  tlie  W.  coaft  of 
rieties  of  ordinary  fish,  as  salmon,  from  pecu-  Africa,  and  without  knowing  it  was  eaniri 
liarity  of  habit  disagree  with  particular  indi-  around  tho  southern  point  of  the  continent  and 
viduals  and  i)roduco  diarrlnra.  The  same  is  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Fish  riTer,  wlwfB 
true  of  a  total  change  of  diet ;  food  perfectly  ho  discovered  that  he  was  on  the  £.  coast.  The 
wholesome  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  stormy  cape  he  called  Caho  Tormentom^  a  naiM 
water  used  habitually  in  certain  districts  of  which  the  king  of  Portugal  changed  into  Caps 
country,  often  cause  bowel  complaints  in  tho  of  Good  Hope.  Dias  subsequently  sailed  on  as- 
stranger.  Emotions  of  tho  mind,  particularly  other  African  expedition  under  Vasco  da  Gaaik 
grief  and  anger,  in  some  persons  promptly  occa-  and  ho  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  flecK 
sion  an  attack  of  diarrhrea ;  others  are  affected  witb  which  Cabral  discovered  BraziL  It  WM 
in  the  same  way  by  sudden  changes  of  temper-  on  this  expedition  that  he  perished. 
ature,  wet  feet,  or  exposure  to  cold.  AVhere  DIAS,  IIenkique,  a  Brazilian  generaL  IwRi  SK 
diarrhoea  is  caused  by  tho  ingestion  of  food  ren-  Pernambuco  at  tho  beginning,  died  in  tbelatltf 
dered  irritating  by  its  quantity  or  quality,  tho  part  of  the  17th  century.  lie  was  a  fineed  iNfia 
purging  itself  soon  removes  the  cause  of  irrita-  who  by  his  superior  attainments  rose  in  16S9ts 
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the  anpreme  command  of  the  colored  soldiery  third  are  imperfectly  diathermanons.    These 

of  the  Brazilian  anny.    lie  took  a  conspicuous  subjects  were  first  investigated  in  1811-12,  by 

part  in  the  protracted  warfare  which  finally  led  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  and  M.  de  la  Koche  in 

to  the  overthrow  of  Dutch  supremacy  in  Brazil.  France,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mainly 

DIASTASE  (Gr.  diTony/u,  to  separate).  AVhen  due  to  M.  Melloni,  who  began  in  1832  a  series 
the  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  begins  to  of  remarkable  investigations,  which  won  for 
germinate,  there  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  him  from  M.  de  la  Rive  the  title  of  "  the  New- 
Bproat  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  compound,  very  ton  of  heat."  These  researches,  determining 
solnble  in  water,  called  diastase,  the  exact  com-  as  they  did  the  transmission  of  an  invisible 
position  of  which  has  never  been  detennined.  agent,  heat,  and  often  in  degrees  far  too  feeble 
it  is  also  found  in  the  germ  of  the  potato,  to  be  detected  by  the  nicest  sensibility  of  the 
II  seems  to  be  gluten  in  an  altered  form.  By  hand  or  by  the  ordinary  means,  would  have 
the  action  of  this  substince  and  of  acetic  acid,  been  impossible  but  for  the  invention,  by  Kobili 
which  also  now  first  appears  in  the  seed,  the  and  Melloni,  of  a  new  thermoscopic  apparatus, 
mncilafrinous  substance  called  dextrine,  formed  consbting  of  a  thermo-electric  pile  connected 
from  the  starch  of  the  grain,  is  converted  into  with  a  highly  sensitive  galvanometer ;  the  del- 
starch  sugar.  This  by  fermentation  passes  into  icacy  of  the  arrangement  being  such  that  if^ 
aloohol.  It  is  therefore  an  essential  element  for  in  a  room  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  human 
the  process  of  brewing.  It  may  be  obtained  by  hand  were  presented  in  a  line  with  the  appa- 
digesting  bruised  barley  malt  with  a  little  cold  ratus  and  at  the  diLtance  of  several  feet,  the 
vater,  then  expressing  it  tlirough  cloth.  The  heat  radiating  from  the  hand  would  cause  the 
Uquor  is  then  treated  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  needle  to  be  sensibly  deflected.  Some  of  tlie 
destroy  its  viscidity  and  cause  the  albumen  to  results  discovered  with  the  aid  of  this  appa- 
aeparate.  This  is  removed  by  filtration.  An  ratus  will  be  briefly  stated.  A  plate  or  crystal 
additional  quantity  of  alcohol  then  throws  down  of  rock  salt,  even  if  an  inch  in  thickness,  was 
the  diastase  in  an  impure  state.  It  is  redissolved  found,  after  diminishing  the  incident  heat  7.7 
in  water  and  again  precipitated  with  alcohol,  per  cent,  by  reflection,  to  transmit  the  en- 
When  separated  and  dried,  it  is  a  white,  taste-  tire  remainder ;  this  body,  only,  arrested  within 
less,  solid  substance,  without  action  upon  gum  its  substance  no  sensible  portion  of  the  heat 
or  sugar,  but  capable  at  a  temperature  of  160°  rays.  Hence,  rock  salt  has  been  styled  the 
of  converting  starch  suspended  in  water  into  true  glass  for  heat;  and  its  permeability  by 
dextrine,  and  this  into  grape  sugar.  One  part  heat  exceeds  even  that  of  glass  by  light. 
€f  dextrine,  it  is  found,  is  sufl^icient  to  cause  Smoked,  or  coated  with  spot,  so  as  to  be  quite 
2,000  parts  of  starch  to  undergo  this  change.  opaque,  this  body  still  allowed  many  of  the 

DIATHERMANCY  and  ATHEPwMANCY.  heat  rays  to  pass  through  it ;  and  tlie  same 
The  yarious  dispositions  of  light  entering  the  was  true  of  smoked  quartz  and  black  glass.  But 
sabstance  of  different  bodies  are  familiar,  citric  acid,  alum  water,  and  limpid  candy,  al- 
8ome  bodies,  extinguishing  the  light,  are  term-  though  quite  transparent,  almost  totally  arrest- 
ed opaque;  others,  through  which  it  passes  ed  the  heat  of  the  sun,  of  a  flame  or  other  source 
without  sensible  diminution,  traneparent,  or  of  intense  heat,  while  they  cut  off  entirely  the 
^aphanoos ;  but  in  most  media  both  diapha-  rays  from  bodies  raised  to  about  red  heat,  and 
neity  and  extinction  occur,  in  degree.  Results  of  all  temperatures  below.  Bodies  are  not, 
entirely  similar  are  now  found  to  hold  in  the  therefore,  diathermanous  in  proportion  as  they 
ease  of  heat.  All  may  observe  that  the  sun-  are  transparent.  But  the  amount  of  trans- 
beams  after  passing  through  the  air  or  through  mission  of  heat  rays  is  found  to  depend  on 
window  glass  are  still  very  sensibly  warm,  at  least  4  particulars:  1,  the  nature  of  the 
while  the  glass  and  the  air  may  remain  at  the  source  of  heat ;  2,  the  intensity  of  heat  of 
same  time  in  a  great  degree  unwarmed.  By  the  source ;  3,  the  nature  of  the  medium ;  and 
ft  doable  convex  lens  of  ice,  the  heat  of  the  solar  4,  its  thickness.  Solar  heat  has  tlie  greatest 
beam  has  been  brought  to  a  focus,  and  gun-  penetrating  power;  that  of  bodies  in  an  in- 
powder  and  other  combustibles  fired,  while  the  candescent  state  passes  through  the  same  me- 
roe  itself  remained  quite  unaffected  by  the  dium  in  greater  quantity  than  that  of  bodies  at 
heat  passing  through  it.  A  pane  of  glass  held  a  dark  heat ;  while  of  the  heat  of  naked  flame 
before  a  fire,  however,  stops  the  transmission  rock  salt  transmits  92.3  per  cent.,  Iceland  spar 
of  the  heat  striking  it,  and  becomes  warmed,  pasvses  30,  white  topaz  83,  and  alum  9  per  cent. ; 
From  these  facts,  we  conclude  that  from  sources  and  up  to  a  certain  thickness  in  every  case,  the 
of  heat  there  proceed  outward  on  all  sides  rays  amount  transmitted  diminishes  with  increase 
of  heat,  just  as  from  luminous  bodies  we  have  of  thickness  of  the  medium.  Beyond  a  certain 
light  rays ;  moreover,  that  there  are  media,  as  increase  of  the  number  or  tliickness  of  the 
the  air,  which  transmit  heat  rays  freely,  while  plates,  however,  the  diminution  of  heat  ceases. 
others  arrest  (or,  as  it  is  often  with  doubtful  The  heat  rays  that  can  get  through  the  first  half 
propriety  phrased,  absorb)  these  rays;  still  a  inch  or  inch  of  glass,  for  example,  will  then  go  on 
third  class  of  bodies  both  transmitting  and  undiminished  through  a  much  greater  distance; 
amsting  portions  of  them.  Bodies  of  the  first  so  that  it  seems  that  certain  heat  rays  are  sift- 
of  these  classes  are  termed  diathermanous ;  ed  out  by  each  medium,  as  being  incapable  of 
those  of  the  second,  athermanons ;  those  of  the  moying  tHrough  it  with  freedom;  the  others 
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then  pass  on.  If,  n^irain,  tho  Iieat  beam  which  from  eporcs  presents  the  same  dissimilaritj  le- 
suffcrs  no  more  loss  by  goiii;^  throngh  gloss  be  tween  tho  young  and  the  adult  furiiis.  There 
now  received  in  rock  crystiil,  in  the  first  part  are  also  numerous  genera  which  can  be  aoco- 
of  this  medium  it  sutlers  a  remarkable  diminu-  rately  distinguished  not  only  by  tho  difTcriDce 
tion ;  other  rays  are  sifted  out,  and  a  diminish-  of  form  or  outline,  but  by  their  own  f>eculiar 
od  beam  passes.  The  same  thing  happens  with  striations,  markings,  and  dots.  Both  in  iLe  ad- 
light  in  colored  media.  The  sunbeam  in  going  gle  and  associated  si)ecies  there  is  a  distinct  pvl- 
through  a  certain  depth  of  a  red  glass  or  solu-  lucid  peduncle  or  footstalk.  This  is  mtmetimes 
tion  has  its  bluish  green  rays  sifted  out  and  ex-  considerably  dilated  above,  or  else  forked,  some- 
tiuguished ;  the  remainder,  on  being  passed  into  times  rv])eatedly.  In  this  case,  each  fnij«tulc 
a  bluish  green  medium,  is  lost  in  like  manner ;  remains  attached,  the  base  dilating  as  may  be 
a  feeble  beam  only  escapes,  or  none  at  all.  Ilence,  required.  This  arrangement  gives  a  fan-like 
the  heat  beam,  like  the  beam  of  light,  is  regard-  appearance  of  great  beauty.  But  in  the  thread- 
ed as  a  sheaf  of  heat  rays  of  varying  degrees  like  species  it  is  only  the  comers  that  remain 
of  refrangibility ;  or  we  have  a  true  heat  spec-  attached ;  as  no  stem  or  footstalk  is  visible  hrre, 
trum.  Dark  and  feeble  sources  of  heat,  it  is  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  exists  only  in  thojie 
found,  emit  rays  analogous  to  blue  and  violet  plants  whidi  have  grown  from  spores  or  in  the 
rays  of  light  (Whewell),  and  liiglily  luminous  seedling  fonns.  Certain  channels  or  apertures  ar« 
sources  such  as  arc  analogous  to  yellow  and  red  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  water  to  the  ioDcr 
rays.  Tho  former,  however,  are  proved  to  be  cellular  membranes,  and  thus  to  afford  nutrimest. 
tho  less  refrangible  heat  rays ;  so  that  it  is  the  The  same  curious  conjugation  to  be  seen  in  utLcr 
more  refrangible  lieat  rays  which  are  tho  more  algo)  has  been  detected  in  the  diatomacesr  by 
transmissible.  This  department  of  the  subject  Thwaites,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Berkeley 
has  received  the  name  of  thennochrosy,  or  heat  and  Broome.  It  is  computed  that  vast  areas  of 
coloration.  In  this  view,  then,  rock  salt  is  a  solid  earthy  matter  are  due  to  the  growth,  pns- 
body  quite  colorless  to  heat ;  while  alum,  water,  ence,  and  decay  of  these  minute  oipuiism& 
ice,  and  some  other  transparent  bodies,  are  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  are  found  in  tb« 
nearly  heat-black.  The  true  heat  color  of  guano  of  commerce,  doubtless  swallowed  in 
water,  however,  is  dark  red,  since  the  few  rays  tho  food  of  birds,  and  still  remaining  in  petfect 
it  transmits  are  of  tlie  more  refrangible  class  ;  preservation.  In  the  United  Stat«:s,  masses  of 
and  if  this  beam  be  received  in  a  glass  tinged  several  inches  in  thickness  are  found  on  ibc 
green  with  co])pcr,  and  the  heat  color  of  which  bottom  of  ponds,  composed  of  myriads  of  tlMst 
may  be  considered  blue,  the  remaining  rays  organisms,  which  on  being  exposed  to  desico- 
are  lost;  the  heat  beam  is  entirely  arrested,  tion  become  as  white  and  friable  as  cfaalL 
though  a  greenish  light  still  passes.  This  com-  Even  peat  bogs  and  meadows  abound  with  tbas. 
bination  is  tlien,  apparently,  a  total  black  for  Tho  polishing  powders  sold  under  the  name 
heat.  Wliere  it  is  required  to  admit  light  with-  of  Tripoli  are  composed  of  these  nataral  sQi- 
out  heat,  therefore,  this  combination,  or,  as  or-  cious  fragments.  The  soundings  on  the  ahom 
dinarily  more  convenient,  a  solution  or  plate  of  of  Victoria  Barrier,  in  water  whose  avenfl 
alum,  may  bo  made  the  medium ;  whore  heat  is  depth  is  1,800  feet,  were  found  by  Dr.  Hoobir 
to  be  admitted  without  light,  smoked  rock  salt  to  bo  invariably  charged  with  diatomaceoos  R- 
or  black  glass  serves  tho  purpose.  In  some  mains.  These  fossil  species  are  often  so  idesth 
operations  in  the  arts,  workmen  exposed  to  an  cal  with  recent  ones,  that  it  were  scarcely  too 
intense  heat  protect  their  faces  to  a  good  dc-  extravagant  to  admit  the  assertion  of  EhraD- 
grce  by  wearing  a  glass  mask.  berg,  that  species  are  to  be  found  in  a  liviii 
DIATOMACK/K,  minute  plants  growing  in  state  in  situations  where  they  have  been  propir 
moist  situations,  in  collections  of  fresh  water  gated  from  times  far  anterior  to  the  existcfioe 
or  in  the  sea,  consisting  of  frustules  of  various  of  man.  Tho  United  States  are  rich  in  tbi 
forms,  the  walls  of  which  contain  a  largo  quan-  diatomaceo),  both  fossil  and  living.  "We  ire  iD- 
tity  of  silex,  and  areot^eu  beautifully  diversified  debted  to  the  perseverance  and  scientific  ikiD 
and  marbled  by  strito  or  by  dot<».  Notwith-  of  the  late  I^of.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  West  Point, 
standing  tlic  general  resemblanco  of  these  N.  Y.,  for  a  list  and  arrangement  of  specMi 
curious  vegetations  to  the  species  of  desmi-  detected  by  him.  In  the  tertiary  infcBoriil 
dicffi,  they  are  clearly  made  distinct  by  tho  stratum  of  Bichmond,  Va.,  Ehrenberg  delecied 
liinty  fronds,  singular  striation,  and  absenco  of  20  genera  and  46  species,  of  wliich  all  wen 
green  coloring  matter.  Agardh  asserts  that  also  European  excepting  two.  This  grocp  d 
many  of  these  organisms  have  as  much  affinity  American  forms  is  of  peculiar  interest,  beouM 
with  the  mineral  kingdom  as  with  tho  vegetable,  the  strata  at  Bichmonu  are  decidedly  of  mariM 
being  in  fact  vegetable  crystals,  bounded  by  right  origin,  and  consequently  give  at  once  m  geoenl 
lines  and  collected  intoacrystalliformbody,  and  view  of  these  marine  microscopic  forms  akng 
having  no  other  dilferenco  from  minerals  tlian  the  North  American  coast.  We  shall  briefly  im^ 
tliat  the  individuals  havo  the  power  of  again  tico,  in  conclusion,  son>e  of  the  most  remorkablA 
separating  from  each  other.  As  in  the  case  of  of  these  vegetable  organisms  occurring  In  tbi 
tho  desinidiefc,  there  are  solitary  species,  and  United  States  and  not  uncommon  inEnrapc^ 
others  grouped  so  as  to  form  lines  and  mem-  Of  tlie  perfectly  free  diatoms  we  hmve  nif^ 
braues.    In  some,  the  production  of  new  plants  species  of  mniculacta^  renuurkable  Cor  ImbQ^ 
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nrmmetry,  delicacy,  or  else  for  their  striations.  they  also  form  beautifnl  spiral  rows  in  other 
Ine  largest,  most  common,  and  most  easily  dis-  directions,  so  that  the  curves  present  no  incon* 
tinffoisbed,  is  iV^.  viridis^  found  in  every  ditch  siderable  resemblance  to  patterns  produced  by* 
and  pond,  of  an  oblons  outline.  It  can  be  engine-turning ;  at  otiier  times  the  spots  are 
detected  in  great  abunaance  in  the  ashes  of  found  to  form  8  sets  of  lines,  making  angles  of 
peat  and  in  the  deposits  of  infusorial  earths.  60*^  and  120°  with  each  other ;  and  on  others 
Its  length  is  about  ^V  ^^  ^  ^^"^-  Several  of  a  the  spots  are  disi)osed  without  mucli  apparent 
ngmoid  outline  are  very  remarkable  for  tlie  regularity,  frequently  having  a  star-like  figure 
delicacy  of  their  striro,  of  which  may  be  men-  in  the  centre.  The  spots  are  so  small  on  some 
tioned  pleurongma  BaZtiea^  P.  hippocampus^  of  the  disks  as  to  bo  almost  invisible  even  by 
but  more  particularly  P.  angulatcu  The  lines  .  the  highest  magnifying  powers;  on  others  they 
of  Btriation  upon  NiUschia  sigmoidea  are  about  are  quite  large  nnd  hexagonal.  In  podiseus 
jTvJimf  ^^  *o  ^"^^  apart.  In  fragilaria  we  Rogerii  (Bailey),  the  whole  surface  is  so  beau- 
naVe  long  threads  of  frustules  adhering  with  tifuUy  punctate,  that  no  engraving  could  do  it 
oonsiderable  firmness  at  their  commissures;  justice.  The  most  complicated  markings  on 
but  in  diatoma  they  adhere  only  at  a  single  the  coacinodiscus  scarcely  rival  the  elaborate 
point,  so  as  to  form  curious  chains  of  divided  ornaments  of  this  truly  elegant  organism.  It 
or  separated  joints.  Prof.  Bailey  describes  has  proved  very  common  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
haeillaria  paradoxa  as  a  very  interesting  spe-  land  in  a  fossil  condition.  The  beauty  of  isth- 
aes,  presenting  by  its  curious  motions  and  its  tnia  oldiquatn^  detected  in  the  mud  of  Boston 
paraooxical  appearance  an  object  well  calcu-  harbor,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  ocular  ez- 
uted  to  astonish  all  who  behold  it.  At  one  amination.  The  diatomaceto  enter  largely  into 
moment  the  needle-shaped  frustules  lie  side  the  food  of  the  mollusca.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
by  side,  forming  a  rectangular  plate ;  sudden-  dictyocha  acuhata  in  the  stomachs  of  salpsa 
\j  one  of  the  frustules  slides  forward  a  little  taken  off  Victoria  Land,  and  remains  of  diato- 
way,  the  next  slides  a  little  also,  and  so  on  maceaa  occurred  in  the  same  ascidiums  examined 
tKurongh  the  whole  number,  each,  however,  between  the  latitudes  of  the  N.  tropic  and  80**  8. 
retaining  a  contact  through  part  of  its  length  The  medusie  are  also  in  particular  often  filled 
with  the  adjoining  ones.  By  this  united  mo-  with  these  forms. — See  Bailey  in  "  American 
tion  the  parallelogram  is  changed  into  a  long  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  vols,  xli.,  xlvi. ; 
line ;  then  some  of  the  frustules  slide  together  "  Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute,"  vol.  i.,  pp. 
agun,  so  that  the  form  is  then  much  like  a  33-48,  and  vol  ii.,  pp.  70,  71 ;  Smith's  "  Brit- 
banner.  Similar  motions  are  constantly  go-  ish  Diatomacere  ;"  Kiltzing's  Species  Algarum 
ing  on,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  can  (Leipsic,  1849) ;  Berkeley's  "  Introduction  to 
scarcely  follow  them.  The  cause  of  this  motion  Cryptogamic  Botany"  (London,  1867). 
is  wholly  unknown,  but  it  is  most  probably  me-  DIAZ,  Miouei^  an  Aragonese  explorer,  bom 
chanicai  and  not  vital.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  died  about 
on  the  diatomaceie,  estimates  this  motion  as  be-  1514.  He  took  part  in  the  2d  expedition  of 
ing  jj^f  inch  per  second.  In  meridion  ternale  Columbus,  and  having  arrived  in  St.  Domingo 
we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fresh-  in  1405,  he  became  involved  in  a  duel  which 
water  diatoms.  It  consists  of  spiral  or  helicoid-  forced  him  to  flee  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
■1  chains,  to  perceive  which  the  specimens  must  island,  where  he  married  the  female  ruler  of  the 
be  tilted  on  edge.  It  occurs  in  immense  quan-  tribe.  From  information  given  by  her,  and  with 
tities  in  mountain  brooks,  covering  every  sub-  the  cooperation  of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  who 
merged  stone,  or  twig,  or  spear  of  grass,  in  the  was  governor  of  the  colony,  he  discovered  the 
early  days  of  spring.  Among  the  groups  with  gold  mines  of  St.  Christopher,  and  afterward 
yittateorribbon-like  fronds,  we  may  notice  «^ri-  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  foundation  of 
ateUa  arcuata^  occurring  in  vast  quantities  on  Nueva  Isabella  (afterward  St.  Domingo)  in  the 
the  filiform  marine  algro,  and  covering  them  so  vicinity  of  the  gold  districts.  He  faithfully  ad- 
mnoh  oftentimes  as  to  make  them  glitter  in  hcred  to  the  cause  of  Columbus  until  his  death. 
the  sunbeams  as  if  invested  with  crystals.  In  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO,  Bernal,  a  Spanish 
■till  another  natural  group,  where  the  strio)  adventurer  and  chronicler,  bom  in  Medina  del 
are  no  longer  visible  in  the  frustules  or  fronds,  Campo,  Old  Castile,  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
we  find  a  multitude  of  microscopic  objects,  century.  lie  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
fiimishlng  sources  for  fresh  admiration  when-  new  world  in  1514,  and  joined  the  expeditions 
ever  they  are  examined.  In  some  of  these  the  which  sailed  from  Cuba  to  Yucatan  under  Fer- 
fronds,  which  are  disciform,  are  marked  with  nandez  do  Cordova  in  1517,  and  under  Gryal- 
ndiating  lines,  of  which  coscinodisais,  very  va  in  1518.  He  afterward  attached  himself 
common  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Richmond  earth  to  the  fortunes  of  Cortes,  and  followed  that 
and  elsewhere,  is  most  beautiful.  In  0.  Unea-  chief  in  all  his  most  important  battles  and 
tiu  the  cellules  of  the  frond  form  parallel  lines  marches  with  distinguislied  valor  and  loyalty. 
in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  viewed,  and  In  1568  he  was  regidor  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
€•  oeulus  iridit  gives  curious  colored  rings,  temala.  When  Gomara's  "  Chronicle  of  New 
"When  perfect,  the  disk  of  <»«cf7i<?<Zw<;7i<  is  covered  Spain"  appeared,  Diaz  began  his  Hist&ria  ver- 
witii  ctrcnlar  spots  in  rows  corresponding  with  dadera  de  la  eonquista  de  la  Niieva  Espalia^ 
flw  T&SSL    In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  object  of  which  was  to  correct  the  many 
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misstatements  of  Lis  rival,  and  to  claim  for  of  his  songs,  with  a  memoir  hy  T.  Dibdin.  iDn*- 
hiinsclf  and  his  comrades  a  share  of  the  glory  trated  by  George  Cruikshank,  was  pnbli&bed  iu 
•which  Goniara  gave  almost  wholly  to  Cortes.  London  in  1850.  II.  Thomas,  8on  of  the  pre- 
Tho  work  waa  finished  in  1558,  and  though  ceding,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  there,  .ScpL 
destitute  of  literary  merit,  and  disfigured  by  the  IG,  1841.  Ho  adopted  tlie  profession  of  i.is 
author's  vanity,  it  nowhere  betrays  a  wilful  father,  and  for  many  years  appeared  before  the 
perversion  of  truth,  and  is  prized  for  its  sim-  public  as  actor,  author,  and  coinp«)s<rr.  HLi 
plicity  of  style.  It  was  first  published  at  Madrid  songs  and  dramatic  pieces  are  probably  as  Lo- 
in 1G32.  An  English  translation  by  J.  I.  Lock-  merous  as  those  of  his  father,  but  are  now 
hart  appeared  in  1844.  A  recent  American  comparatively  forgotten.  lie  died  in  fioverty, 
writer  has  availed  the  authenticity  of  the  nar-  while  employed  in  compiling  an  edition  oi  hii 
rative,  which  he  attempts  to  resolve  into  a  col-  father^s  sea  songs,  for  which  he  received  a& 
lection  of  fables.  (See  Wilson's  "  New  History  allowance  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  IIL 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Philadelphia,  1859.)  Thomas  Frogxall,  D.D.,  an  £ugli^h  biblit'g- 
DIBDIX.  I.  Charles,  an  English  song  writer  rapher,  nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin,  b4>m  in 
and  composer,  born  in  Southampton  in  1745,  Calcutta  in  1775,  died  Nov.  IS,  1847.  lie  waa 
died  July  25,  1814.  He  was  the  18th  child  of  educated  at  Oxford  and  studied  for  the  law,  hot 
his  parents,  who  intended  him  for  the  church,  afterward  took  orders.  In  1807  lie  became  td- 
Following  his  own  inclinations,  however,  ho  itor  of  a  weekly  journal  called  the  *'  Director," 
cultivated  tlio  study  of  music,  and  at  the  age  of  and  in  1809  published  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
16  went  to  London,  where  at  first  he  supported  his  ^  Bibliomania,"  reprinted' with  great  enlai^ 
himself  by  composing  ballads  for  the  music  ments  in  1811.  In  1818  he  travelled  abroad, 
sellers  and  by  tuning  pianos.  In  17C3-4  the  and  in  1824  was  appointed  to  the  r«>ctory  of  ^L 
opera  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Artifice,"  written  Mary's,  Bryanstone  square,  which  he  held  until 
and  composed  by  him,  was  produced  at  Covent  his  death.  In  1814-'15  he  published,  onder  the 
Garden  theatre,  after  which  he  appeared  for  title  of  "  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,*'  an  account 
several  years  in  the  joint  capacity  of  actor  and  of  the  rare  books  in  Earl  Spencer^s  libranr,  to 
composer.  Among  his  most  popular  works  were  which  he  afterward  added  a  descriptioQ  of  the 
the  ** Padlock,"  the  *' Deserter,"  the  "Water-  earl's  seat  at  Althorp,  and  an  account  of  tLe 
man,"  and  the  "  Quaker,"  produced  at  Drury  Cassano  library  purchased  by  him.  The  work 
Lane,  under  the  manogciuent  of  Garrick.  Ilav-  is  often  referred  to,  but  is  inaccurate.  lo  Lis 
ing  quarrelled  witli  tlie  latter,  ho  was  for  several  latter  years  Dr.  Dibdiu  was  involved  in  peca- 
years  engaged  in  various  theatrical  speculations  uiary  embarrassment.  His  principifl  worb^ 
as  manager  or  proi)rietor,  and  in  178U  instituted  beside  those  aboVe  mentioned,  are:  *'  Tfpo- 
a  species  of  musical  entertainment,  iu  which  ho  graphical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain"  (4  vols 
was  the  sole  author,  composer,  and  performer.  i81O-'20)  ;  "Bibliographical  Decameron''  (3 
So  successful  did  the  enterprise  prove,  tliat  in  vols.  8vo.,  1817) ;  "  Bibliographical,  Aotiqnar 
179G  he  erected  a  small  theatre  in  Leicester  riau,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  ijti- 
fields,  called  Saus-Souci,  in  which  he  performed  many"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1821);  "  Introduction  to  i 
until  1805,  when  he  retired  from  professional  Knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the 
life  in  somewhat  embarrassed  circumstances,  Greek  and  Roman  Classics"  (4th  ed., 2  vol&Sva, 
owing  to  his  improvident  habits.  A  pension  1827);  "Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life"  (S 
of  £200  was  procured  for  hhn,  of  wliich  in  vols.  8vo.,  1836);  "BibliographioJil,Antiquarijii, 
1806  ho  was  deprived  by  the  whig  ministry  of  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Northern  Conntics 
Lord  Grenville.  The  tory  administration,  which  of  England  and  Scotland  "  (3  vols.  8vo^  1S39). 
came  into  i)ower  the  succeeding  year,  restored  DICE  (plural  of  die),  small  cubes  of  ivory, 
his  name  to  the  pension  list,  but  his  improv-  bone,  seri)entine  stone,  or  close-grained  wood. 
idence  kept  him  in  poverty  until  his  death,  used  in  gaming.  Each  of  their  6  faces  is  mArked 
His  theatrical  compositions,  47  of  which  are  with  a  different  number  of  points,  from  1  to6,ifl 
enumerated  in  the  "  Biographia  Drantatica,"  such  a  way  that  the  numbers  upon  any  2  op|Mh 
amount  to  about  100.  Upon  his  songs,  how-  site  sides  together  count  7.  They  are  sfaiibai 
ever,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  up-  and  thrown  from  a  box  on  to  a  table,  and  sba 
ward  of  1,000,  his  reputiition  mainly  rests,  game  depends  upon  the  number  of  points  p»- 
Most  of  these  were  ephemeral  productions,  and  seiited  b^  the  upper  faces.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  were  below  mediocrity  ;  but  his  nautical  most  ancient  of  games,  and  was  said  to  hare  been 
songs  and  ballads  are  among  tlie  finest  specimens  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  divert  tbanselTci 
of  their  kind  in  the  language ;  and  some  of  them,  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Plutarch  makes  it 
like  "Poor  Tom  Bowling,"  written  on  the  death  an  early  invention  of  the  EgyptiaAs^  in  wboM 
of  his  brother  Thomas,  a  sea  capttiin,  and  "Poor  mythological  fables  it  is  mentioned.  Dice  ha« 
Jack,"  are  established  favorites.  They  were  set  been  discovered  in  Thebes,  made  of  bone  or 
to  simple  and  expressive  melodies,  and  were  ex-  ivory,  and  similar  to  tliose  in  use  at  prewirt 
ceedingly  popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  Herodotus  ascribes  the  invention  of  this,  as  of 
cut  century,  having,  it  is  said,  been  influential  in  all  other  games  of  chance,  to  the  Lydians.  ft  Si 
supplying  the  navy  with  volunt^^ers.  He  pub-  alluded  to  as  a  favorite  amusement  bj^fsdi^v 
lislied  a  history  of  the  stage  and  some  miscel-  and  Sophocles.  The  chief  distinction  betwMK 
lancous  works  of  no  great  value.  A  new  edition  the  ancient  and  the  modem  gune  ii^  tbife  in  tte 
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finmer  8  dice  were  employed,  and  in  the  latter  expansion  of  tbe  flrat  blossoraa  until  the  period 

ordinarilj  but  9.    The  Greeks  garo  to  tbe  va-  of  blossoming  is  over;  bnt  sometimes  a  foir 

rioas  throws  that  were  possible  the  names  of  smaller  racoines  will  appear  again  toward  the 

their  gods,  heroes,  princes,  and  hetere,  the  best  end  of  the  summer.     It  does  not  Eeem  to  ma- 

tbrow  being  called  Aphrodite.    This  game  was  tore  seeds  readilj,  and  be  ^et  no  new  varietiM 

adopted  bj  the  Bomans,  and  the  example  of  are  known  to  floriets.    Thisflno  species  has  re- 

eome  of  the  emperors,  eapooially  of  Nero,  gave  to  ceivcd  the  appropriate  name  of  D.  tfitetabilit. 

It  a  dangerous  popniaritj.    Wealthy  Romans,  Bide  shoots  or  cuttings  taken  off  early  in  spring, 

dnring  the  declining  period  of  the  empire,  fre-  and  planted  out,  will  flower  in  August  and  Sep- 

EitTy  staked  their  entire  fortunes  upon  a  an-  teraber ;  but  for  early  forcing  it  is  better  to  put 

chance.    It  was  introduced  into  France  in  them  into  suitably  sized  pota,  and  suffer  them 

rdgn  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  has  cont^ned  to  ripen  away  the  foliage  that  baa  been  produced 

Aom  fliat  time  a  favorite  game.  in  tliis  condition,  in  preparation  for  another 

I>ICE(Qr.  dun)),  in  ancient  mythology,  a  god-  season,  taking  due  care  lest  they  strike  their 

dMi  of  JDstice,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  freely  growing  root  fibres  through  the  bottom 

nd  riner  of  Eunomia  ^ood  rale)  and  Irene  of  the  pots.    To  prevent  this,  they  may  b« 

faeace).    6)ie  appears  as  one  of  the  Horffi,  and  placed  upon  a  platform,  on  the  stone  or  brick 

-       ■■-    ■  -  t  of  th    '  "  -   -•  ■'  -      -^-        '  ^  - ■     - 


_f  the  father  of  tbe  gods,  and  in  pavement,  or  eren  on  the  hard  ground ; 

the  tragedians  also  as  an  avenging  and  reword-  latter  case,  it  is  better  to  move  Uie  pota  at  least 
lag  divinity.  Her  bnsineas  was  not  only  to  once  a  week.  On  the  approach  of  severe  fhMt, 
pmdeb  iqlntice,  bat  to  reward  virtue.  the  pots  should  be  removed  to  the  shed  of  the 
DIOENTRA  (Borkh,),  the  generic  name  of  greenbonse  or  placed  under  the  stage,  or  pro- 
MimeTei7ahowvherbaceousperennials,ofwhich  tected  in  framea,  or  even  put  into  Uie  cellar, 
thweare  aeveral  species  found  wild  in  the  United  whence  they  are  to  he  removed  into  a  warmer 
States.  Of  these  latter,  a  very  delicateand  sin-  atmosphere  ea  they  are  needed  for  flowering. 
nlarly  flowered  one  is  D.  eaeutlaria  (De  Can-  For  early  blossoming  parlor  plants  we  scarce^' 
ocdle),  called  Dutchman's  breeches,  the  form  of  know  ot  any  other  bo  easily  prepared,  or  so  sure 
the  eorolla,  with  its  spurs,  reminding  us  of  that  of  successful  management,  or  whioli  will  so  well 
•rUele  of  apparel  suspended  in  an  inverted  pod-  reward  any  attention.  In  the  garden  the  di- 
tion.  These  blossoms  ore  cream-colored  tipped  centra  i}teetabUi»  thrives  in  any  good  soil,  but 
irith  white,  and  hang  in  a  simple  raceme  upon  that  which  is  li^ht,  rich,  and  deep  suits  it  beat; 
%  alender  drooping  scape,  rising  from  tbe  bo-  in  such  a  sitaation  it  will  produce  a  dozen  or 
•om  of  a  set  of  tender,  deeply  cut,  long-stolked  more  stems  covered  with  flowers.  A  alight  pro- 
leaves.  Both  the  flowers  and  leavee  soon  fade  -  tcctioaof  leaves  and  litterissnfficientin  winter. 
away  on  the  approach  of  sommer,  and  leave  It.  should  be  allowed  abundance  of  room. 
oxpoaad  on  the  surface  of  tbe  ground  clostera  DICK,  TnoxAS,  a  Bcotti^  scientiflo  writer, 
of  UtUe  graiD4baped  tuberu,  arranged  in  the  bornioDundeoinlTTZ,  died  at  Broagbty  Ferry, 
form  of  scaly  bulbs.  A  second  species,  called  JulyQ9,185T.  Ho  waaodncatedforthoministiy, 
■auirid  com  (i).  Canadentit,  De  0.),  has  scatter-  and  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  So- 
M,  round,  flattened  tuhera,  as  largeas  grains  of  cession  church  in  Stirling,  but  became  so  much 
Sadlan  corn,  to  the  resemblance  to  which  it  owes  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  relinquish- 
Itaname.  Ita  flowers  are  greenish  white,  tinged  odhia  profession,  and  for  10  years  was  engaged 
with  red,  and  possess  the  fragrance  of  hya-  aaateacher  at  Perth.  While  there  he  wrote  the 
dntlis.  It  ia  found  in  rich  woodlands.  D.  «z-  "  Christian  Philosopher,"  a  work  which  brought 
imia  ^e  C\  found  in  W.  New  York,  and  among  him  considerable  reputation,  and  some  peouui- 
the  Alleghanies  of  Virginia,  la  larger  than  the  ary  remuneration.  From  this  time  he  dcvot- 
othen,  with  reddisL-pnrple  flowers  on  a  com-  ed  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  writing  erf 
ponnd,  clnst«red  raceme,  and  with  tbe  lobes  popular  ecientitic  works,  which,  though  success- 
or the  leavea  broadly  oblong.  D.  chryiaiitha  ful,  were  not  a  source  ofmuchpccaniarrprofit  to 
(Booker  and  Arnott),  a  nativoof  California,  has  tlieir  author,  who  was  during  port  of  his  life  In 
fane,  ^owy,  golden-yellow  flowera,  leaves  2  straitened  circumstances.  His  works  having 
■nd  S  pinnately  divided,  glaucous,  with  linear,  had  a  large  sale  in  the  United  States,  a  subscrip- 
aonte  aegmeDl^  and  a  stem  2  or  S  feet  high,  tjon  was  l^ken  up  for  his  benefit  in  this  conn- 
Imff  braaohing.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  try  some  yeara  before  his  death,  and  by  thia 
■n  was  Introduced  from  Japan  in  1S48.  From  means,  as  well  as  by  the  contributions  of  some 
tUak,biittksfleehyrootstherearise,early  in  the  gentlemen  of  Dundee,  and  the  ud  of  asmall 


nrinKnnineronsstouthollow  stems  about  3  feet  pension  from  the  government,  ho  was  enabled 

U^  bearing  large,  spreading,  deeply  divided,  to  pass  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  comfort 

aomponndly  temate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Among  his  works  may  also  be  mentioned,  "Phi- 

aotonlifce  Mine  of  the  tree  ptconias,  fVom  which  losophy  of  Religion"  (1626);   "Improvement 

tane  strong  flowo:  stalks,  branching  into  axil-  of  Society  by  Uie  DiiRision  of  Knowledge;" 

laryond  sranlk'rrai^mes,  loaded  with  large,  rosy  "Philosopbyof  a  Future  State"  (1828);  "Mental 

blossom^s,  eoi'li  l^>vrer  being  about  an  inch  long.  Illominatiou  of  Uankind"  (1S8G)  ;  "Oeleatial 

In  tbe  early  st-n^e  >if  the  inflorescence  the  bnda  Scenery"  (1836);  "Sidereal  Heavens"  (1840); 

''we  ftdecper  tint,  irhioh  is  very  beautiful.  Sev-  "Telescope  and  IGcroecope  "  (1861). 

llweekselapeefroiatbecommencementofthe  DIOEENS    Obaslxb,  an  Engtiah  norelli^ 
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born  at  Portsmouth,  Fob.  7,  1812.    His  father,  the  "  Pickwick  PaperB**  is  still  esteemed  Dick- 
Mr.  John  Dickens,  who  had  held  for  many  years  eus^s  best  work.    We  cannot  subscribe  to  tbii 
an  office  in  the  navy  pay  department,  retired  on  jadgment ;  but  we  admit  that  there  are  parts  of 
a  pension  in  1815  ;  and  being  a  man  of  some  it  which  he  has  never  excelled,  and  that  he  Laa 
literary  faculty,  ho  became  a  reporter  for  the  never  drawn  a  character  more  original  in  con- 
daily  press  in  London.     He  intended  his  son  ception  and  more  happily  sustain^  than  that 
for  the  profession  of  an  attorney,  and  placed  of  SamWeller.   His  next  work,'*  Oliver  Twist,*^ 
him  in  an  attorney's  office  for  that  pnrpose.  appeared  originally  in    monthly  nambers   in 
Ilere  the  youth  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  '^  Bentley's  Miscellany,*^  a  magazine  of  which 
machinery  and  technical   phraseology  of  the  Dickens  assumed  for  a  time  the  editorship,  aod 
law  which  ho  has  turned  to  such  good  account  was  published  collectively  in  1838.    This  novel 
in  many  of  his  works  of  fiction.    But  tlie  drud-  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation  acquired  by 
gery  of  his  work  weighed  heavily  upon  his  the  *'*•  Pickwick  Papers.*'     If  the  humor  wia 
spirit ;  a  taste  for  literature,  manifested  mainly  not  so  rich,  so  abundant,  so  genial,  there  waa  a 
by  an  indiscriminate  reading  of  novels  and  plays,  deeper  tragic  power,  especiallv  in  punting  the 
began  to  develop  itself;  and  his  father's  con-  darker  passions  of  the  soul  and  the  terrible  r»- 
nections  enabled  him  to  exchange  his  uncouge-  tributions  of  guilt.    Next  appeared  in  serial 
nial  occupation  for  the  more  agreeable  duties  numbers,  published  collectively  in   1839,  the 
of  a  newspaper  critic  and  reporter.    Ho  was  ''  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  :* 
attached  to  the  ^^  True  Sun,"  and  afterward  to  which,  with  some  little  hesitation,  we  sLJald 
the  "Morning  Chronicle,'' which  was  at  that  place  at  the  head  of  all  Dickens's  novels,  as  beiog 
time  a  daily  paper  of  largo  circulation  and  in-  the  most  carefully  constructed,  and  eontaxning 
fluenco.    A  series  of  sketches  of  London  life,  the  widest  range  of  character  and  the  greatest 
manners,  and  localities,  published  in  the  even-  variety  of  inventive  power.    From  no  other 
ing  edition  of  the  ^'  Clironiclc,"  lyider  the  sig-  work  of  his  could  one  who  had  never  read  anj 
nature  of  ^'  Boz,"  attracted  much  attention,  and  thing  from  his  pen  derive  a  more  just  estimate 
showed  the  unknown  writer  to  be  possessed  of  of  all  the  wealth  of  hb  genius.     ^  JHaster  Ilnn- 
a  remarkable  and  original  vein  of  observation  phrcy's  Clock,"  comprising  the  stories  sidm 
and  reflection,  though  by  some  it  was  regretted  separately  known  as  the  ^^  Old  Curiosity  SLop"* 
that  such  powers  were  exercised  to  so  great  and  ^^BamabyRndge,"  appeared  in  weeuynum- 
an  extent  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  vice  hers  during  1840  and  1841.    This  was  receired, 
and  misery,  and  the  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  and  deservedly  so,  with  a  degree  of  favor  eqii^ 
and  intirmitics  of  humanity.     The    sketches  to  that  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  prcri- 
wero  afterward  collected  and  published  (1836)  ous  productions.    Indeed,  the  character  of  litth 
in  2  volumes.    The  ability  displayed  in  these  Nell  awakened  a  depth  and  fervor  of  sjBips- 
sketches  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  firm  thetic  admiration  whic^  no  eariier  creation  i$i 
of  Chapman  and  Hall,  proposed  to  the  writer  won.    After  the  publication  of  this  wcK'k,  IMd- 
the  scheme  of  preparing  a  work  of  fiction,  to  ens  made  a  visit  to  America,  arriving  in  Bortsa 
appear  in  monthly  numbers,  with  illustrations  Jan.  22,  1842,  and  sailing  for  England  on  Jobs 
by  Mr.  Seymour,  a  popular  comic  draughtsman.  3  following.    He  was  everywhere  received  with 
It  was  suggested  that  the  adventures  aud  mis-  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  proportionate  to  hii 
haps  of  a  club  of  originals  would  furnish  a  popularity  as  a  writer  and  the  ezciUd^  chl^ 
happy  medium  for  the  powers  both  of  author  actor  of  the  American  people.     His  views  of 
aud  artist.    I'pon  this  hint  tlio  first  number  of  American  life  and  manners  were  published  npoa 
tlio  ^'  Pickwick  Papers"  was  written,  and  pub-  his  return,  at  the  dose  of  1842,  under  the  titlt 
lished  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Seymour.    This  of  ^^  American  Notes  for  General  CircnlatioB;'' 
clever  artist  died  by  his  own  hand  before  the  a  work  which  added  nothing  to  bis  reputatioa, 
appearance  of  the  second  number ;  and  the  task  though  it  was  brightened  here  and  there  widi 
of  ilhistration  devolved  upon  ^fr.  H.  K.  Browne,  gleams  of  his  peculiar  humor.    In  1848  he  wrols 
who  under  the  siguature  of  '^  Phiz"  continued  his  ^^  Christmas  Carol,"  a  short  story  incnlciUBf 
with  great  spirit  the  style  of  pictorial  embellish-  the  \irtues  of  benevolence  and  generonty,  which 
ment  which  his  predecessor  iiad  so  happily  be-  was  received  with  great  favor.    Beveral  dmDv 
gim.    Tho  work  was  completed  and  published  productionshave  since  from  time  to  time  appet^ 
collectively  in  1 837.    But  before  it  was  finished  ed  from  his  pen,  under  the  general  title  of  Cbrii^ 
it  had  attained  a  degree  of  popularity  to  which  mas  stories,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  thoo^ 
nothing  in  English  literature  since  the  ]>ublica-  no  onocan  be  pronounced  quite  equal  to  thefini 
tion  of  tho  Waverley  novels  could  furnish  a  par-  of  the  series.    In  184^  he  published  in  monthd' 
allel.    Everybody,  both  in  England  and  Ameri-  numbers  tho  ^^  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jhrda 
ca,  was  laughing  over  the  ludicrous  adventures  Chuzzlewit ;"  and  toward  the  doae  of  the  MM 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  associates,  the  trial  year  he  went  to  Italy  with  his  family,  and  re- 
sceno  of  Bardell  vs.  Pickwick,  and  the  quaint  sided  there  for  some  time.    On  Jan.  1,1846^  he 
sayings,  grotesque  comparisons,  and  iniinitablo  assumed  tho  editorship  of  the  "  Daily  New^** 
conversations  of  tho  elder  and  younger  Weller.  a  morning  newspaper  started  in  London,  on  the 
Between  tho  appearance  of  the  fir>t  and  last  liberal  side  in  politics,  to  which  sevenl  able 
numbers  tho  author  rose  to  be  the  most  popular  writers  were  secured  as  oontributora.    In  thb 
living  writer  in  tho  English  language.    By  somo  journal  were  ori^ally  puUiabed  hia  *^  Fictnm 
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of  Italy,^  which  were  gathered  into  a  volume  beautiful  and  effective  of  liis  pathetic  passages 
and  issued  in  1846 ;  a  work  of  a  peculiar,  al-  have  been  drawn  from  this  source.  He  is  a  very 
most  unique  character,  containing  as  it  does  sharp  observer,  and  an  excellent  artist  in  that 
the  impressions  of  a  man  of  original  genius  who  style  of  verbal  painting  in  which  the  effects  are 
views  Italy  not  as  a  scholar,  an  antiquary,  or  produced  by  the  minute  delineation  of  particu- 
an  artist,  but  as  a  humorist.  He  did  not  con-  lars.  This  power,  it  must  bo  admitted,  he  uses 
tinno  long  in  his  new  post  of  editor  of  a  daily  rather  too  freely ;  and  many  of  his  descriptions, 
newspaper.  His  next  publication,  "  Dealings  esi)ecially  in  his  later  works,  would  be  improved 
with  the  Firm  of  Dombey  and  Son,"  came  out  by  compression.  The  chann  and  success  of  his 
inmonthly  numbers,  during  184/ and  1840.  In  writings  are  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  novel  the  beautiful  sketch  of  little  Paul  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  strongly  infused  with 
the  humorous  delineation  of  Capt.  Cuttle  recall-  the  personal  qualities  of  the  writer.  He  is  a 
ad  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius,  and  renewed  man  of  genial  nature  and  humane  spirit,  with  a 
the  admiration  awakened  by  his  earlier  works,  vehement  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression,  a 
Then  followed  the  "  History  of  David  Copper-  strong  aversion  to  cant  and  hyi)ocrisy,  and  gen- 
field.^  in  monthly  numbers,  concluded  in  1850.  erous  and  expanded  sympathies.  His  powerful 
In  this  year  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  and  popular  pen  has  always  been  exerted  on 
weekly  periodical,  started  by  himself,  called  the  side  of  social  reform.  Through  these  traits 
**  Hoosehold  Words,"  which  has  ever  since  con-  of  character,  as  revealed  in  his  writings,  a  sort 
tinned  to  be  published  under  his  charge,  and  has  of  personal  relation  is  established  between  him 
awidecircnlation  both  in  England  and  America,  and  his  readers,  which  makes  them  very  kind 
Here  appeared  his  "Child's  History  of  England,"  to  his  literary  virtues,  and  a  little  blind  to  his 
repuUisned  separately  in  1852 ;  and  his  story  literary  faults.  It  has  been  objected  to  his 
of  "  Hard  Times,"  republished  in  one  volume,  novels  that  they  set  too  high  value  upon  good 
1854.  In  1853  was  finished  "  Bleak  House,"  temper  and  ^geniality — the  easy  growth  of  a 
which  had  been  issued  in  monthly  numbers ;  healthy  organization  and  happy  temperainent — 
and  in  1856  and  1857  ^  Little  Dorrit "  was  given  as  compared  with  the  sterner  virtues  which  are 
to  the  world,  by  parcels,  in  the  same  way.  Be-  the  fruit  of  ^elf-discipline  and  self-control ;  and 
aide  tlie  above  works,  Dickens  is  the  author  or  that  they  make  convivial  pleasures  too  attract- 
editor  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,"  ive,  and  fail  to  warn  against  conviviid  excesses, 
published  in  1886.  Such  a  list  proves  him  to  — ^Mr.  Dickens  has  also  acted  with  distinguished 
be  a  man  of  vigorous  industry  and  methodical  success  in  private  theatricals,  and  has  publicly 
habits  of  labor;  and  his  example  is  valuable  as  read  his  own  works  to  large  and  gratified  an- 
■howing  that  the  highest  genius  is  not  incom-  diences  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
patible  with  uniform  diligence  and  a  life  of  Kingdom.  In  1858  he  amicably  separated 
ateady  toil. — ^The  great  popularity  which  Dick-  from  Mrs.  Dickens,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
ens  enjoys  wherever  the  English  language  is  some  20  years,  and  had  several  children.  The 
spoken  renders  it  a  superfluous  task  for  us  to  cause  was  an  uncongeniallty  of  temper,  imply- 
enter  upon  any  extended  or  elaborate  criticism  ing  no  dishonor  to  either  party. 
of  his  works.  He  has  opened  a  new  and  origi-  DICKINSON,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
nal  vein  of  fictitious  composition.  His  popular-  on  Minnesota ;  area,  430  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
ity  is  not  a  transient  whim  or  fleeting  fashion,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes,  the  prin- 
bnt  is  fairly  earned  by  great  and  obvious  excel-  cipal  of  which  is  Spirit  lake.  The  largest  river 
lencesL  His  place  in  English  literature,  through-  is  the  Okoboji,  an  affluent  of  the  Little  Sioux. 
ont  all  time,  will  be  as  secure  as  that  of  Sterne,  This  county  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is 
Fielding,  or  Scott  He  is  peculiarly  and  prevmi-  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850. 
nentiy  a  man  of  genius.  He  has  fashioned  him-  DICKINSON,  Daniel  Stevens,  a  U.  S.  sena- 
aelf  upon  no  existing  models ;  no  writer  draws  tor  from  New  York,  born  in  Goshen, Conn.,  Sept. 
more  exclusively  from  innate  and  self-contained  11,  1800.  The  family  removed  in  1806  to  the 
tonroes ;  in  no  one  do  wo  see  fewer  indications  of  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  the  beautiful 
the  influence  of  other  men's  minds.  Very  rarely  valley  of  the  Chenango,  where  Daniel  was  in- 
in  Dickens  do  wo  find  a  quotation  from,  or  an  al-  ured  to  the  hardy  life  of  a  plain  farmer's  son. 
Insion  to,  any  other  writer.  His  novels,  as  works  He  also  worked  for  a  while  at  a  mechanical 
of  art,  are  open  to  obvious  criticism.  His  plots  trade.  During  his  boyhood  he  was  able  to  ac- 
are  not  skilfully  constructed ;  many  incidents  are  quire  only  the  rudiments  of  learning  under  a  sys- 
introdnced  which  are  improbable  "in  themselves,  tem  of  common  schools  then  in  its  infancy.  Hav- 
and  do  not  of  necessity  contribute  any  thing  to  ing  a  natural  inclination  to  politics,  he  became  on 
the  final  catastrophe.  His  leading  quality  is  his  ardent  member  of  the  democratic  party,  and  was 
humor,  which  is  original  in  its  essence  and  bound-  rewarded  for  his  zeal  first  by  an  election  to  the 
less  in  its  supply.  His  combinations,  quaint,  oflice  of  town  constable,  and  then  by  an  ap- 
Btartling,  and  grotesque,  are  never  forced,  but  are  pointment  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Chenango  co. 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  mind  of  inexhausti-  Thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  local  courts, 
Ue  fertility.  In  pathos,  the  reverse  pole  of  hu-  he  took  a  foncy  to  the  legal  profession,  studied 
mor,  his  merit  is  hardly  less  conspicuous.  He  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  182G-'7, 
has  a  peculiar  comprehension  of  the  sorrows  and  soon  became  famous  in  the  Chenango  valley  as  a 
loffinings  of  childhood ;  and  some  of  the  most  *^  rough  and  ready  "  practitioner  before  justices 
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of  tho  peace,  and  worked  his  way  steadily  up-  the  presidency  in  1852,  and  on  one  of  the  bal- 
ward,  till  he  obtained  a  p^ood  position  and  a  lots  in  the  national  convention  he  received  the 
fair  biisines-;  in  the  higlicst  tribunals.  He  was  influential  vote  of  Virginia.  But  the  hostility 
chosen  in  1830  a  member  of  tho  state  senate  of  the  radicals  in  tho  New  York  delegation  wu 
from  the  Olli  district,  for  4  years.  lie  took  a  implacable.  They  rallied  upon  Gov.  Marry  u 
leading  part  in  disposing  of  the  many  important  their  candidate.  The  inability  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
questions  that  agitated  the  senate  of  New  York  son  to  secure  tho  united  vote  of  his  state  in  the 
in  these  4  years — as  tho  general  banking  law,  convention  was  sufficient  (had  there  beeu  no 
the  small  bill  law,  the  bank  suspension  law,  and  other  obstacle)  to  prevent  hia  nomination.  On 
other  financial  measures  arising  out  of  the  over-  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
throw  of  tho  n.  8.  bank  and  tho  establishment  Mr.  Dickinson  was  strongly  pressed  for  the  sec- 
of  the  independent  treasury,  tho  construction  retaryship  of  state.  Ilis  rival,  Gov.  Marcy,  was 
of  the  Erie  railroad,  tho  enlargement  of  tho  Erio  selected,  while  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
canal,  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement;  the  port  of  New  York,  but  he  refused  the  office. 
and  he  frec^uently  delivered  opinions  upon  gravo  For  4  years  Marcy  wielded  the  federal  patron- 
legal  questions  brought  before  tlie  senate,  which,  ago  of  the  state  against  him.  This  was  a  heavy 
as  tho  court  for  tho  correction  of  errors,  was  blow  to  his  political  influence.  Still  a  large 
tlicn  the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  state.  Ho  band  of  adherents  continued  faithfhl  to  him. 
won  so  much  reputation  during  these  4  years  The  spirit  with  which  he  spurned  the  coUectur- 
in  tho  legislature  that  at  tho  close  of  his  term  ship  was  generally  applauded  by  his  friendi. 
the  democratic  party  put  him  in  nomination  for  He  now  withdrew  to  nis  rural  retreat  at  Bicg- 
lieutenant-governor.  lie  was  defeated,  but  2  liamton,  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie  practice  of 
years  subsequently  (1842)  he  was  triumphantly  the  law ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  he  has  in- 
elected,  thereupon  becoming  ex  officio  president  dicated  only  through  an  occasional  letter  or 
of  the  senate,  of  the  court  of  errors,  and  of  tho  speech  that  he  still  takes  an  interest  in  poUie 
cxinal  board,  for  2  years.  Inl844h'o  wasamem-  affairs.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  ready  niii  priw 
ber  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Polk  lawyer,  a  strong,  dashing  speaker,  quick  to  set 
for  the  presidency,  and  was  subsequently  one  of  and  seizo  the  point  in  controversy,  apt  at  ^epft^ 
the  electors  at  largo  for  tho  state  of  New  York,  tee,  with  a  strong  vein  of  humor,  and  weU  saiteil 
In  December  of  that  year  he  was  appoint<?d  by  to  tho  exigencies  of  American  politics,  whether 
Gov.  liouck,  and  afterward  chosen  by  the  legis-  encountered  on  tho  "  stump,"  in  the  conTenlion, 
lature,  to  tho  U.  S.  senato,  in  the  place  of  N.  P.  or  the  senate  chamber. 

Tallmadge,  where  ho  continued  till  March  4,  DICKINSON,  Jonx,  an  American  statesman, 
1851.  During  7  eventful  sessions  he  took  a  prom-  born  in  Maryland,  Nov.  18,  1732,  died  in  Vil- 
inent  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  that  mington,  Delaware,  Feb.  14,  1808.  He  stadied 
convulsed  that  body,  such  as  Texas  annexation,  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Oregon  joint  occupation,  the  Mexican  war  and  Temple,  London,  and  upon  returning  to  Ameri- 
its  conse(]uont  territorial  acquisitions,  tho  Wil-  ca  practised  with  considerable  success  at  the 
mot  proviso,  and  the  compromise  measures  of  bar.  IJi)on  being  elected  to  tlie  Pennsylvania 
1850.  On  the  power  and  duty  of  congress  to  house  of  assembly  in  1764,  he  evinced  nnoscjl 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  ho  dillered  capacities  for  a  legislator,  and  was  on  all  occi- 
with  his  colleague,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  as  also  sions  a  ready  and  energetic  debater.  At  the 
with  his  subsequent  colleague,  Gov.  Seward,  same  time  ho  became  known  by  Lis  pnblicatloni 
In  Deo.  1847,  ho  introduced  in  tho  senate  two  upon  the  attempts  of  the  mother  conntry  toio- 
resolutions  respecting  territorial  government^  fringe  tho  liberties  of  tho  colonies.  In  1765  ha 
whicli  embodied  tlio  doctrine  of  "  popular  sov-  was  electe<l  a  deputy  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
ereignty/*  so  called.  This  being  anterior  to  tho  first  colonial  congress,  tho  resolutions  passed 
Nicholson  letter  of  Gen.  Cass,  and  long  previ-  by  which  were  drawn  up  by  Lim.  In  1763 
ous  to  tlie  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  Judge  Doug-  ho  publishe<l  his  "Farmers  Letters  to  the  In- 
ks, the  credit  of  propounding  that  doctrine  bo-  habitants  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which  wew 
longs  to  him  rather  than  to  either  of  them,  republished  in  London  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
"While  in  the  senate  he  was  tho  ardent  advocate  Franklin,  and  subsequently  in  French  in  PariL 
of  a  branch  mint  in  tho  city  of  New  York,  of  IIo  was  a  member  of  the  first  continental  con- 
the  coinage  of  three-cent  pieces,  and  of  the  free  gross  in  1774,  and  of  the  state  papers  put  ibrth 
circulation  of  weekly  newspapers  through  tho  by  that  body  somo  of  tho  most  important,  in- 
mails  within  the  counties  where  they  are  pub-  eluding  tho  "  Declaration  to  tho  Armies,"  the 
lished.  lie  was  an  effective  debater,  exerted  a  2  petitions  to  tho  king,  and  the  **  Address  to  the 
strong  iiitluence  in  tho  senate,  and  was  honored  States,"  were  tho  production  of  his  pen.  Be, 
by  it  with  the  chainnanship  of  tho  connnitteo  however,  opposed  tho  adoption  of  the  "Decla- 
of  finance.      Mr.   Dickinson's  course  on  tho  ration  of  Independence,"  believing  that  the 


congress  wiio  aid  not  sign 

numerous  friends  in  all  parts  of  tho  Union,  and  strument.  So  unpopular  did  ho  become  with 
espeoinlly  in  tho  southern  states,  lie  was  his  constituents  for  his  course  on  this  occasion, 
brought  forward  as  a  democratic  candidate  for    that  for  several  years  he  was  absent  from  the 
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public  conncils,  althongh  in  the  interim  be  sig-  Hsbmcnt  of  a  medical  college  in  Charleston,  and 

nitied  his  devotion  to  the  American  cause  by  on  its  organization  in  1824  ho  was  called  to  the 

Berving  as  a  private  soldier  in  Delaware  agtdnst  chair  of  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine.    In 

the  British  forces.  In  1770  he  returned  to  con-  1832  he  retired  from  this  position,  but  in  the 

gress  as  a  member  from  Delaware,  and  wrote  the  following  year,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  in- 

•*  Address  to  the  States"  of  May  26.    He  was  stitution  as  the  medical  college  of  the  state  of 

sabseqnently  president  of  the  states  of  Delaware  South  Carolina,  ho  was  reelected.    In  1847  ho 

and  Pennsylvania  successively,  and  a  member  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Revere  in  the  profes- 

of  the  federal  convention  for  framing  a  const!-  sorship  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  tho  uni- 

tution.    In  1788  appeared  his  "Fabius"  letters,  versity  of  New  York,  which  he  filled  during  3 

advocating  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu-  successive  years,  till  in  1850  he  was  induced, 

tion.    Another  series  over  the  same  signature,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  former  asso- 

on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  elates  in  the  medical  college  of  the  state  of 

France,  published  in  1797,  was  his  last  work.  South  Carolina,  to  return  to  his  professorship 

His  political  writings  were  nublished  in  2  vols,  in  that  institution.    In  1858  he  was  called  to 

in  1801.    He  was  a  man  of  elegant  learning  and  the  chair  of  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jcfier- 

fine  conversational  powers.  son  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  which  he  now 

DICKINSON,  Jonathan,  an  American  Pros-  fills.    Dr.  Dickson  has  contributed  many  papers 

bjtcrian  clergyman,  born  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession  to 

April  22,  1688,  died  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  various  medical  journals  throughout  the  United 

Oct.  17,  1747.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col-  States,  and  is  beside  the  author  of  the  follow- 

lege  in  1706,  and  2  or  3  years  afterward  was  ing  books :  "  Manual  of  Patliology  and  Practice 

installed  as  pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  con-  of  Medicine,"  published  in  New  York ;  "  Essayson 

srecnition  at  that  time  existing  in  Elizabethtown,  Pathology  and  Tlierapcutics'-  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 

N.  J.,  which  relationship  continued  until  his  York,  1845);  "Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  &c." 

death.    His  parish  comprised  not  only  Eliza-  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1852);  "Elements of Medi- 

bethtown,  but  the  adjoining  townships  of  Rah-  cine  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1835^.    In  addition  to 

way,  Westfield,  Union,  Springfield,  and  part  of  these  professional  labors,  he  nas  delivered  nu- 

Chatham.    After  the  separation  of  the  New  morons  speeches,  lectures,   and  addresses  on 

Jersey  churches  from  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  various  subjects  of  general  utility  or  interest. 

in  1741,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  col-  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  he  delivered  the 

legiate  institution  in  the  former  colony,  and  a  first  temperance  address  ever  heard  south  oi 

charter  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  ob-  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
tained  from  acting  Governor  Hamilton.    The        DICQUEMARE,  Jacques  Francois,  a  French 

first  classes  were  opened  in  Elizabethtown,  and  naturalist  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Havre,  March 

Dickinson  was  elected  president.    His  services  7,  1733,  died  March  29,  1789.    He  was  a  Cath- 

were  acceptable  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  he  olic  priest;  became  professor  of  experimental 

did  not  live  to  confer  the  scholastic  degrees  physics  at  Havre,  member  of  the  academy  of 

upon  his  first  class.    His  high  reputation  among  Kouen  and  of  the  royal  marine  academy,  and 

his  contemporaries,  as  a  preacher  and  a  contro-  invented  several  useful  instruments  in  connec- 

Tersialist,  is  well  sustained  by  his  published  ser-  tion  with  astronomy  and  navigation.     He  is 

mons  and  theological  treatises.  better  known,  hpwever,  by  his  researches  into 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE.    See  Cablisle.  the  natural  history  of  zoophytes,  infusoria,  and 

DICKSON,  a  N.  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound-  moUusks,  and  particularly  by  his  interesting  dis- 

ed  N.  E.  by  Cumberland  river,  and  drained  by  coveries  relative  to  sea  anemones,  on  which  he 

several  of  its  afiHuents ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  published  an  essay  in  French  and  English  (4to., 

pop.  in  1850, 8,404,  of  whom  2,118  were  slaves.  London,  1774).     He  designed  an  instrument 

It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  tolerably  fertile  called  the  cosmoplane,  by  means  of  which  he 

soil.  Grain,  hay,  and  live  stock  are  the  principal  solved  problems  in  nautical  astronomy.    Beside 

staples.    In  1850  the  productions  were  888,781  more  than  60  papers  in  the  Journal  de physiquCy 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  60,985  of  oats,  and  10,-  he  left  an  Indtjc  gtographigue  (4to.,  1769); 

148  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  20  churches,  and  IdeegcneraU  dc  Vaatronomie  (Paris,  1769) ;  Conr 

1,766  pupils  attending  public  schools.   The  Cum-  naissance  dc  Vastronoinie  (Syo.y  1771). 
berland  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  ak)ng        DICTATOR,   the    chief  magistrate  in  the 

the  border  of  the  county.    Capital,  Charlotte.  cities  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederacy,  in  ^Vlba. 

DICBISON,  Samuel  Hejtry,  an  American  phy-  Tusculum,  &c.  The  Romans  adopted  the  word 
eioian,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  Sept  1798.  from  their  Latin  neighbors,  and  applied  it  in 
He  was  gndoated  at  Tale  college  m  1814,  tlie  earliest  period  of  the  republic  to  exception- 
and  immediately  after  commenced  the  study  of  al  magistrates  appointed  in  times  of  danger, 
medicine  in  his  native  city ;  during  the  prev-  with  nearly  absolute  power  over  life  and  prop- 
alence  of  the  yellow  fever  there  in  1817,  he  erty,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  law 
practised  for  a  time.  In  1818-^19  he  attended  or  people.  The  dictator  was  usually  nominated 
the  medical  course  of  lectures  of  the  university  by  the  senate,  and  appointed  by  one  of  the  con- 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduating  in  the  latter  suls,  for  6  months,  during  which  time  the  con- 
year,  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  suls  and  other  regular  magistrates  continued  in 
profession.    He  was  instrumental  in  the  estab-  their  office,  though  subject  to-  his  dictates,  and 
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deprived  temporarily  of  their  badges  of  dignl-  the  same  digni^,  as  bestowed  on  SrlU  (Ml, 
ty.  Thepowerofthedictatorwiu  mostly  limit-  and  3  times  on  Cesar  (47,  4C,  and  44),  metot 
ed  t4i  one  object,  and  particnlnriy  to  foreign  only  unlimited,  despotic  sway.  Marie  Antony 
B^rs.  Iking  elected,  bo  appointed  his  lieu-  aboliahei]  it  altogether. — Tn  modem  history,  iha 
tenant  or  master  of  the  horse  (piagiitcr  equi-  word  dictator,  beside  being  a  title  of  some  rep- 
turn),  and  sorroDndcd  liimself  with  liia  24  lie-  nlor  chief  magistrates  in  Soath  America,  dnif- 
tors  (twice  as  many  as  attended  the  corsals),  nates  a  man  appointed  in  times  of  danger,  le- 
ann^  with  &sces  and  axes,  and  well  adapted  gaily  or  illegally,  to  save  A  etmg(;ling  nttion, 
to  fltrike  terror  into  tlie  people.  He  was  lira-  and  vested  with  all  its  power,  without  any  re- 
ted  only  in  regard  to  tlie  use  of  iho  pnlilic  gurd  to  law  or  constitation.  This  power  Lai 
money,  and  responsible  only  after  the  oijiiror-  often  been  exercised  in  ancient  and  modern 
tion  of  his  term ;  ho  was  not  allowed  to  leave  times,  thoogh  not  always  nnder  the  same  nvnt, 
Italy,  or  to  appear  on  horseback  within  ttie  pre-  In  the  French  revolntion  it  was  the  dream  fi 
cinct^  of  the  city.  Officers  bearing  tbe  aame  Uorat,  and  Robespierre  exercised  it  almoet  fully, 
Ijtlo  were  also  sometiincn  appointed  for  certain  by  the  influence  uf  teirorimi  on  the  people  ud 
civil  or  religions  pun>osc!i,  as  for  public  eolom-  the  convention,  bat  fell  before  he  conlil  achievt 
nities,  fixing  the  nail  in  the  Capitoline  temple  his  fanatical  design  of  remodelling  the  wotU. 
of  Jupiter  [clavijigeruii  eav»a),  ice.  Tbisofhco  Folnnd  had  an  eminent  dictator  in  Ecerinuka 
was  quite  barmfcsa,  but  in  later  periods  dicta-  (1794).  The  rerolution  of  1880  proclaimed 
tors  were  appointed  rcipubliat  coiulUuenda  (Dec.  Q)  Gen.  Chlopicki  Ttactrlnit  ;  he  was  i 
«atMa(lofonnanow  constitution),  such  as  Sylla  «>od  general,  but  proved  a  wavering  and  wone 
and  Ciesar,  whose  arbitrary  power  destroyed  than  useless  dictator;  he  resigned,  and  fooeLt 
tlie  republic.  Tlie  first  Roman  dictator,  Lnr-  as  a  brave  soldier.  In  the  anhappy  rising  of 
tins,  was  appointed  9  years  after  the  establish-  1846,  Tyssowski  was  for  a  few  days  dictator  ia 
ment  of  tlio  republic  (301  B.  0.),  to  save  the  Cracow.  In  the  late  Ilanganao  revolnticB, 
state  from  the  threutoningallios  of  Tarquin,  the  Kossuth  exercised  dictatorial  inflnenee  bcfoit 
cipcllod  king,  and  the  more  dangerous  distorb-  and  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  April 
ances  within  the  walls.  The  young  republic,  14,  1849,  but  within  the  Htrictest  limits  of  con- 
based  on  aristocratic  funndations,  was  distract-  stitntionolity,  voluntarily  narrowed  by  himKU 
ed  by  the  greedy  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Gurgey  took  the  nemo  and  burden  of  dictatir- 
patricians,  and  the  threats  of  the  oppressed  bat  ship  only  for  a  few  days,  and  for  the  nx  nl  ii 
unHubinissive  and  unruly  plebeians.  Tlie  pub-  in  the  surrender  of  Vilapos,  Aug.  13,  1849,  i»- 
lie  lands  were  in  the  gnup  of  the  former,  tlie  ccivcd  the  curse  of  his  army  and  nation.  Hi- 
latter  were  poor  and  degraded.  The  danger  nino  in  Venice,  and  Mazzini  in  Rome  (1946-1]^ 
from  the  supporters  of  Tarquin  was  imminent;  acted  like  Kossuth,  with  the  nme  zeal  and  ac- 
&e  senate  commanded  new  levies,  but  the  peo-  tivity,  and  tho  same  rcsnIL  The  establishment 
pie  refused  to  obey,  declaring  that  they  had  of  a  dictatorship  was  unEuccessfnlly  attempttd 
nothing  to  defend,  and  that  no  foreign  yoke  in  Paris,  shortly  after  the  revolntion  of  Febraai; 
could  bring  upon  them  greater  hardships  than  (May,  1848). 

those  tliey  endured.  In  their  disobedience  they  DICTIONART  (Lat.  dielio,  a  word),  in  iti 
were  protected  by  the  law  recentiv  passed  ordinary  acceptation,  a  book  containing  the 
throagn  the  efforts  of  Valerius  Poplicolo,  which  wordsof  a  language,  in  alphabetical  order,  witk 
permitted  ovcrycitizen,  condemned  to  any  severe  a  dc&nition  annexed  to  eacb.  A  complete  die- 
punishment,  to  appeal  to  the  people.  To  evade  tionary  would  fulfil  the  same  office  with  mpMt 
tiie  force  of  tliis  popular  law,  the  senate  agreed  to  language  that  a  nniversal  crcloMcdia  falSi 
npon  ttio  extraordinary  nieasnre  of  electing  a  with  respect  to  arts,  sciences,  and  literaim— 
aingle  magistrate  with  ahnostrcgol  power.  The  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  applicalioa 
people  confirmed  the  decree,  and  tlie  snccess  of  the  verbal  symbols  of  ideas  and  fitcts,  Mth* 
and  honesty  of  Lartius  proved  wortliy  of  tho  latter  gives  an  account  of  tho  ideas  and  fcrti 
new  dignity.  In  tbo  following  year,  another  themselves.  It  would,  therefore,  state  the  eiy- 
dictotor,  Auhis  I'ostlimnius,  destroyed  the  last  mology  of  words,  and  note  their  variatioM  ia 
hopes  of  the  banished  king,  in  a  battle  fonght  meaning  through  the  successire  periods  of  a 
near  Lake  Regillus.  This  battle,  in  which  tlic  3  literature.  A  glossary  is  a  dictionary  of  o1ik>- 
BOOS  of  the  uiSiftppy  Taniuin  fell,  gove  peace  to  lett,  provincial^  or  technical  words:  and  *• 
the  Romans.  Not  less  remarkable  were  tho  ser-  term  lexicon,  though  hardly  distingni^Md  by  » 
Ticea  of  the  dictator  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus.  age  from  dictionary,  is  more  freqaently  appM 
When  he  was  chosen  dictator,  the  .^Equi  hod  to  vocabularies  of  the  ancient  and  leaniM  li^ 
em-rounded  and  threatened  to  destroy  a  consn-  gungos,  with  the  definitions  and  explan^coita 
lar  army.  Cincinnatus  routed  them,  and  the  some  modem  language.  The  GrMka  aodBi^ 
vanquished  army  bad  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  mans  appear  not  to  have  employed  dictiottariM 
Rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  with  the  pardon  in  learning  foreign  langnagea,  but  nnifiMinlf  1> 
of  his  banished  eon  Cieso,  ho  resigned  his  dig-  have  availed  themselves  of  conrenattoa  wiA 
nity  within  17  dnjTi,  C.  M.  Ruiilus  (.tSG  B.  Ci)  foreigners.  Kor  have  any  <  ■  *  »' 
was  the  first  plebeian  appointed  to  the  dictator-  Greek  lexicography  been  prL-.,ii  '.  J :..  '-Ij- 
ship,  and  M,  G.  Fera  (21G)  was  the  lust  die-  est  extant  Greek  diet!  r»  u  Li  ,\i-J-^=i 
tutor,  in  tho  original  eense  of  the  word;  for  of  Aloxandrui,  a  con           :vj  of  JUytiH 
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whose  "Homeric  Lexicon"  (Af (ct^ 'O/xi^pcicai),  and  7th  centuries.  An  indication  of  progres- 
thoQgh  much  interpolated,  lias  been  of  valuo  in  eive  learning  in  Italy  in  the  18th  century  was 
modern  times  in  interpreting  the  idioms  of  the  the  Catholicon  of  Giovanni  Baibi,  a  Genoese 
Hind  and  Odyssey.  Erotianus,  a  Greek  writer  monk,  consisting  of  a  Latin  grammar  followed 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  made  a  glossary  of  all  by  a  copious  dictionary.  The  work  is  in  Latin, 
the  learned  words  found  in  Hippocrates.  Sub-  forms  a  volume  of  great  bulk,  was  written  in 
sequent  Greek  dictionaries  were  the  ^Ono-  1286,  and  is  now  celebrated  as  a  rare  typo- 
masticon"  of  Julius  Pollux  (about  A.  D.  177),  graphical  curiosity,  its  first  edition  having  been 
eontaining  explanations  of  the  most  important  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  1460.  The  Cornucopia 
words  reUting  to  various  prominent  sul^ects,  of  Perotti,  bishop  of  Sipouto,  printed  in  1489, 
the  arrangement  being  topical  instead  of  alpha-  was  a  copious  commentary  on  Martial,  followed 
betical ;  the  dictionary  (EK\oyrf)  of  Attic  words  by  an  alpliabetical  index  of  words,  and  was  of 
aad  phrases,  by  Pbrynichus,  an  Arabian  or  Bi-  much  service  to  subsequent  compilers.  The 
thynian,  who  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius;  the  first  edition  of  Calepino^s  Latin  dictionary  ap- 
diotionary  of  the  words  that  occur  in  Plato,  peared  at  Reggio  in  1502.  At  first  only  a  Latin 
by  TimfBus  the  sophist,  probably  of  the  8d  cen-  lexicon,  additions  of  the  corresponding  Italian, 
tory,  which,  though  brief,  contains  the  best  ex-  Greek,  German,  &c.,  words  were  successively 
pUnations  of  terms  that  have  come  down  from  made,  till  it  was  extended  (Basel,  1590-1627) 
the  ancient  grammarians;  a  lost  universal  lexi-  to  11  languages;  and  it  is  still  the  most  complete 
oon  by  Diogenianus  of  Ileraclea,  which  is  often  polyglot  lexicon  for  the  European  languages. 
qaoted  by  Hesy chins  and  Suidos,  and  which  The  French  give  the  name  ca2^m  to  any  volumi- 
was  abridged  from  an  elaborate  w^ork  by  Pam-  nous  compilation.  An  epoch  in  Latin  lexicogra- 
pbilos,  also  lost ;  the  dictionary  to  the  works  phy  was  made  by  the  publication  of  Kobert 
of  10  Attic  orators,  by  Valerius  Harpocration,  Btephcns^s  Thesaurus  Lingua  Latinm  (1532;  8d 
of  unknown  date,  compiled  from  works  now  enlarged  edition,  1548),  which  attempted  to  ex- 
lost,  and  of  the  highest  importance  for  its  ex-  hibit  the  proper  use  of  words,  not  only  in  all  the 
planations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  and  its  anomalies  of  idiom,  but  in  every  minute  vario- 
aoooonts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the  tion  of  sense.  The  most  noted  of  subsequent 
Attic  orations ;  the  comprehensive  Greek  die-  Latin  dictionaries  is  the  Lexicon  totius  Latinitct- 
tionary  of  Hesvchius,  an  Alexandrian  gramma-  tis  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini  (Padua,  1771 ; 
rian  of  the  4th  century,  which,  tliough  much  8d  edition,  1831),  in  which  every  word  is 
disfigwed  and  interpolated  in  its  present  form,  is  accompanied  by  its  Italian  and  its  Greek  cor- 
a  yast  accumulation  of  most  heterogeneous  ma-  relative,  and  which  illustrates  every  meaning 
teriala,  and  has  been  a  principal  source  of  our  by  examples  from  the  classical  authors.  An 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  many  English  edition,  edited  by  James  Bailey,  was 
ancient  customs ;  the  lexicon  (Acf  €0)1/ Svi^ayary?;)  published  in  London  in  1828.  8ir  Thomas 
attributed  to  Photiua,  patriarch  of  Constanti-  Elyot  was  the  author  of  the  first  Latin-English 
nople  (died  A.  D.  891) ;  and  the  Greek  lexicon  dictionary  (London,  1538),  beyond  the  mere 
ascribed  to  Suidas,  of  unknown  date,  first  quoted  vocabularies  of  school  boys.  He  was  a  dis- 
in  the  12th  century,  which  contains  both  com-  tinguished  scholar,  and  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
mon  and  proper  names  alphabetically  arranged,  More,  and  his  work  reached  the  3d  edition  in 
and  is  valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  anti-  1645.  The  largest  similar  work  that  had  pre- 
qnity,  and  for  its  citations  from  ancient  authors,  ceded  it  was  the  Orhis  Voealulorum,  printed  by 
as  well  as  for  its  explanations  of  words. — ^The  first  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1500  (5th  ed.,  1518),  which 
Roman  writer  on  lexicography  was  the  learned  by  successive  improvements  became  the  popular 
IL  Terentius  Varro,  whose  work,  I>e  Lingua  Latin-English  dictionary  of  Ainsworth  (1736). 
Zo^iTui,  is  however  rather  a  voluminous  treatise  The  most  eminent  Latin  lexicographers  since 
on  the  etymology  and  peculiar  uses  of  words  Forcellini  are  the  German  scholars  Scheller, 
than  a  dictionary.  Fragments  only  of  it  have  Freund,  and  Georges.  The  work  of  Forcellini 
been  preserved.  The  elaborate  work  of  Verrius  was  the  basis  of  the  Latin-English  dictionary 
Flaocus,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1st  century,  of  F.  P.  Levcrett  (Boston,  1836);  and  that  of 
entitled  Be  Signijicatu  Verhorum^  is  lost;  but  Freund,  of  the  Latin-English  lexicon  of  E.  A. 
it  was  the  basis  of  a  valuable  compilation  by  Andrews  (New  York,  1856). — The  first  modem 
Pompeius  Festus,  in  the  3d  or  4th  century,  en-  Greek-Latm  dictionary  was  that  of  Joliannes 
titled  De  Signijicatione  Verhorum^  which  was  Crastonus  of  Piacenza  (Milan,  1480  ;  printed 
abridged  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  cen-  also  by  Aldus,  1497),  which  was  for  many 
tnry.  Only  one  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  of  years  the  only  lexicographic  aid  for  the  stu- 
Festas  is  preserved.  The  words  are  classified  dent  of  Greek.  Kobert  Constantino  published 
alphabetically  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  at  Basel,  in  1562,  a  thesaurus  of  the  Greek 
each,  but  the  order  of  the  subsequent  letters  is  language,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of 
not  observed.  The  information  which  it  con-  Gesner,  Tumebus,  Gamerarius,  and  other  leam- 
talna  has  been  of  great  importance  on  many  ed  contemporaries.  It  was  siiperseded  by  the 
obioare  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my-  Thesaurus  Lingua  Graces  of  Henry  Stephens 
tbologj,  and  grammar.  Near  the  middle  of  the  (Paris,  1572),  the  result  of  12  years*  labor, 
llth  oentnry  Papias  of  Lombardy  compiled  a  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  the  compro- 
Lattn  dfatJCTiary  from  the  glossaries  of  the  6th  hensive  and  copious  Interpretation  of  words. 
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Its  arrflngomcnt  is  not  in  the  alphabetioal  order  were  esteemed  the  "  hardest  woTds.**  It  pa»- 
of  worils  but  of  roots,  the  derivatives  and  com-  ed  through  many  editions.  Sahseqnent  worio 
pounds  being  collected  after  each  root.  It  was  were  the  "  Glossograpljia,  or  Dictionary  of  Hard 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  Scapula  and  Schre-  Words,"  by  Thomas  Blount  (London.  Ift5*!r, 
vclius.  The  most  thorough  subsequent  Greek  the  "New  World  of  English  Worda,*^  by  Edward 
lexicons  are  the  German  works  of  Schneider.  Phillips,  the  nephew  and  pnpil  of  Milton  (1 658); 
Passow,  Seller,  Rost,  and  Papo.  Tlie  work  or  and  the  "  Universal  Etymological  Englisli  Die- 
Passow  was  the  basis  of  the  Greek-English  tionary,"  by  Nathan  Bailey  (London,  1720),  in 
lexicon  of  Lidtlell  and  Scott  (Oxford,  1845  ;  which  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  give  t 
New  York,  edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  1848).  complete  collection  of  the  words  of  the  language, 
The  Greek  language  was  long  studied  through  and  which  was  long  in  the  highest  repute,  vA 
the  medium  of  the  Latin,  and  no  Greek-English  passed  through  at  least  27  editions.  An  in- 
lexicon  was  projected  until  the  present  c^n-  terleaved  copy  of  a  folio  edition  of  Bailey'i 
tur}'.  The  first  of  the^e  that  was  announced  dictionary  was  the  repository  of  the  articlo 
was  tliat  of  John  Pickering  (Boston,  1826;  collected  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  preparing  his  die- 
many  subsequent  editions),  which  was  partially  tionary.  The  work  of  Johnson,  after  8  years  of 
executed  in  1814.  It  was  preceded  in  publica«  arduous  labor,  appeared  in  1755,  and  has  exerted 
tion  only  by  the  similar  English  work  of  John  an  influence  superior  to  any  other  in  fixing  the 
Jones  (1823). — The  first  standard  dictionaries  external' form  of  the  language  and  settling  the 
of  modern  languages  were  produced  under  the  meaning  of  words.  He  first  introdnced  into 
patrouago  of  learned  academies ;  the  oldest  English  lexicography  the  plan  of  illnstratiog  the 
beiug  the  Italian  Vocahulario  della  Crusca^  first  various  significations  of  words  by  examples  ex- 
publislicd  in  1G12,  which  was  avowedly  found-  tracted  from  the  best  authors.  It  was  much  en- 
cd  on  Tuscan  principles,  made  the  14th  ccntn-  larged  by  Todd  in  the  editions  of  1814  and  1627f 
ry  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  and  and  has  been  the  basis  of  many  smaller  wckrbw 
elighted  the  great  writers  of  the  16th  century.  The  most  important  subsequent  dictionaries  are 
In  Spain  the  lexicon  of  Lebrixa  (1492)  and  the  those  of  Richardson,  Webster,  and  Worcerter. 
Te^ro  of  Covarrubias  (1611)  were  the  only  Richardson^s  "  New  Dictionary  of  the  EnEfi*h 
dictionaries  of  note  till  the  new  academy  pro-  Language"  (London,  2  vols.  4to.,  1835-'87)  » 
duced  its  great  work  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1726-^39),  an  elaborate  work,  especially  valuable  to  the 
an  abridgment  of  which  was  innuediately  pro-  student  of  the  history  of  the  langnage.  Its  ir- 
pared,  the  5th  revised  edition  of  which  was  rangement  is  in  the  alphabetical  onler  of  the 
issued  in  1817. — Though  German  lexicography  primitives,  beneath  each  of  which  its  derivatives 
begins  with  Ilrabauus  Maurus,  a  contemporary  are  grouped.  Dr.  Noah  Webster  was  engaged 
of  Charlemagne,  yet  the  first  noteworthy  Ger-  86  years  on  his  "  American  Dictionary  ^  the 
man  lexicon  was  Die  Tentsch  Sprach  of  Maaler  English  Langnage,"  the  first  edition  of  which 
(ZQrich,  1561),  and  the  first  learned  and  critical  was  issued  in  1828,  in  New  York  (2  vols.  ito.). 
work  oftho  kind  was  Frisch*8i>e»w^^A-Ziaf.  War-  when  the  author  was  in  his  70th  year.  Are- 
terhuch  (I^erlin,  1741).  All  others  have  been  vis^  edition  appeared  in  1840  (2  vols.  8vo.), 
superseded  successively  by  the  work  of  Adelung  with  the  addition  of  several  thousand  wor& 
(Leipsic,  1774),  and  that  of  the  brothers  Grimm  which  in  the  intervening  12  years  had  passed 
(Leipsio,  lHQ2etseq,;  the  2d  vol.,  reaching  to  from  technological  science  into  common  lan- 
tho  letter  E,  is  nearly  completed,  April,  1859). —  gnage;  and  a  revised  appendix  was  added  in 
The  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  was  pub-  1843.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
lished  in  1694,  and  adopted  the  alphabetical  order  Prof.  0.  A.  Goodrich,  was  pnbli^ed  in  Spring 
in  its  2d  edition  in  1718.  The  6th  edition  was  field,  Mass.,  in  1848  (1  vol.  4to.,  1400  pagesl 
issued  in  1835.  The  first  volume  of  a  new,  re-  This  work  surpasses  any  that  had  preced^  it 
vised,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan,  the  copi- 
1859.  It  reaches  only  to  the  word  abusicemcnt,  ousness  of  its  vocabulary,  the  fnlness  of  its  ety- 
and  the  work  if  continued  upon  the  same  scale  mological  department,  and  the  accnracy  and 
promises  to  occupy  the  academy  for  many  gener-  completeness  of  its  definitions.  Dr.  J.  E.' Wer- 
ations.  The  dictionar}-  of  Tr6voux,  named  from  cester's  quarto  dictionarv,  which  has  been  pre- 
the  town  where  it  was  first  published  in  1704,  is  ceded  by  two  minor  and  preparatory  works  rf 
at  once  a  dictionary  and  a  cyclopedia  of  curious  high  authority,  is  annonnccd  to  be  issued  in  1S09 
knowledge.  It  was  enlarged  in  successive  edi-  in  a  volume  of  about  1800  pages. — ^The  title  of 
tions,  till  in  1771  it  reached  its  present  magnitude,  dictionary  is  sometimes  given  to  alphfll>etiei]ly 
in  8  large  folio  vols.,  and  it  abounds  in  items  arranged  cyclopaedias,  as  dictionaries  of  bio^ 
of  antiquarian  and  philological  information. —  raphy,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  medicme, 
The  object  of  the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  law,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  various  ocbcr 
England  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  departments,  ^ee  Ctclop.«dia.) 
laijj^uage,  and  bilingual  dictionaries  had  become  DICTYS  of  Crete,  a  psendonyme  of  the  M- 
common  while  those  designed  for  merely  Eng-  thor  of  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  wUdi 
lish  readers  were  rare  and  meagre  productions,  some  ancient  grammarians  have  imaffined  that 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  latter  was  that  of  Dr.  Homer  drew  materials  for  the  Iliad  anS Odjwaey. 
John  Bullokar,  entitled  the  ^^  Enjrlish  Exposi-  The  MS.  of  the  work,  written  in  FhcraietaB 
tour'  ^London,  1616),  explaining  5,080  of  what  characters,  is  said  to  have  been  foand  in  then* 
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thor*9  tomb  at  Cnossus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  industrial  parsnits,  are  from  his  fertile  pen, 
who  caused  it  to  bo  translated  into  Greek.  A  while  after  the  withdrawal  of  D\\leinbert  he 
Latin  version  of  the  first  5  books  has  come  down  had  the  exclusive  supervision  of  the  whole. 
to  ns,  but  the  work  is  commonly  refrardod  as  a  "While  preparing  articles  on  the  mechanic  arts 
forgery.  Dictys  is  said  to  have  followed  Ido-  he  often  passed  entire  days  in  workshops,  ex- 
menens,  king  of  Cret^j,  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  amining  the  machines  in  operation,  and  receiv- 
DIDEROT,  Denis,  a  French  writer  and  ing  explanations  from  the  workmen,  not  unfre- 
philosopher,  born  in  Langres,  Oct.  5,  1713,  died  quently  taking  their  place  himself.  The  most 
in  Paris,  July  80,  1784.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  eminent  liberal  thinkers  of  Franco  ranged  them- 
cutler,  and  was  first  educated  for  the  church,  selves  under  the  banner  of  the  EncyclopediCy  2 
but  soon  gave  up  theology  to  enter  an  attorney's  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1751.  Its  hos- 
ofi3ce  in  the  French  metropolis.  Law,  however,  tility  to  Christianity  had  been  anticipated,  and 
did  not  occupy  his  time  so  much  as  literature  a  religious  party  was  already  formed  to  assail 
and  science,  which  he  studied  with  enthusiastic  it.  Com])laints  were  made  to  the  king,  and  by 
diligence.  He  was  then  ordered  by  his  father  a  decree  of  the  royal  council  (Feb.  7,  1752)  the 
to  Mlect  a  profession,  or  return  home ;  but  neg-  2  volumes  were  suppressed  and  the  printing  of 
lecting  to  do  either,  he  was  deprived  of  his  others  forbidden  during  18  months.  Thissuspen- 
monthly  allowance  and  found  himself  without  sion  was  revoked,  5  new  volumes  had  appeared 
means.  Not  discouraged  in  the  least,  he  tried  in  1757,  and  the  work  had  4,000  subscribers, 
to  make  a  living  by  teaching ;  and  though  often  when  it  was  again  assailed  with  a  tempest  of 
reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty,  his  devotion  to  denunciations.  Pompignan  attacked  the  j}TiilO' 
letters  and  his  careless  and  entliusiastic  disposi-  sophes  in  the  academy,  Fr6ron  in  the  Annee  lit- 
tion  carried  him  through  all  his  troubles,  not'only  teraire,  Palissot  satirized  them  on  the  stage,  Le 
during  his  early  years,  but  during  the  whole  of  Chapelain  fulminated  against  them  in  a  sermon 
his  life.  Still  penniless  and  unknown,  he  was  before  the  king,  and  Le  Ilayer  wrote  a  work  of 
married  in  1743,  under  somewhat  romantic  cir-  21  volumes  (1757)  in  refutation  of  them.  The 
cnmstances,  to  Mile.  Champion,  who  was  no  bet-  court,  the  parliament,  the  Sorbonne,  and  tho 
ter  treated  by  fortune  than  himself;  and  then  it  threatre  combined  against  the  Fncyclopedie, 
was  that  ho  began  to  try  his  pen.  He  wrote  an  which  was  agam  suspended  (March  8,  1759). 
abridged  translation  of  Stanyan's  "  History  of  D'Alcmbert,  either  wearied  or  frightened,  de- 
Greece,"  and  contributed  to  a  "  Dictionary  of  sorted  his  partner,  and  Voltaire  advised  Diderot 
Medicine,'*  accepting  at  the  same  time  any  lit-  to  floe  from  his  country,  and  to  complete  his 
erary  employment  that  was  offered  him ;  thus  he  work  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Catharine  of 
wrote  for  a  preacher  6  sermons  which  brought  Russia.  lie,  however,  struggled  firmly  against 
him  60  crowns  apiece,  and  tlib  he  frequently  al-  all  obstacles,  replying  to  no  raillery,  and  man- 
luded  to  afterward  as  one  of  the  best  bargains  aging  so  well  that  he  interested  in  his  behalf  the 
he  ever  made.  His  domestic  life  was  far  from  dukeof  Choiseul,  Malesherbes,  and  even  Madame 
exemplary,  and  it  was  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary  do  Pompadour.  Permission  was  obtained  to 
demands  of  a  woman,  Madame  do  Puisieux,  with  continue  the  publication  at  Paris,  without  sub- 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy,  that  he  jccting  it  to  censorship ;  but  on  the  title-pago 
wrote  his  JEssai  sur  le  merite  el  la  vertu,  in  1745 ;  Neufchatel  was  to  be  printed  instead  of  Paris, 
his  Pensees  philosophiqucs,  in  1746,  the  boldness  and  the  name  of  tlie  editor  was  left  blank.  Tho 
of  which  made  a  deep  sensation,  and  was  pun-  10  additionsd  volumes  were  thus  produced  with 
iahed  by  a  sentence  of  the  parliament ;  his  Bi-  no  further  difficulty,  except  that  the  publisher 
jcux  indiscretSy  a  collection  of  obscene  tales,  of  clandestinely  mutilated  many  of  the  mlicles  in 
which  he  was  himself  ashamed ;  and  Itis  Lettres  the  latter  volumes  after  tho  final  proofs  had  been 
tur  les  aveugUSj "  for  the  use  of  those  who  see,"  in  received  from  tho  editor.  While  engaged  on  tho 
1749,  which  procured  him  at  once  an  acquaint-  Eneyclopedie^  Diderot,  whose  elastic  mind  could 
ance  with  Voltaire  and  8  months*  imprisonment  grasp  every  subject,  wrote  books  of  various  kinds 
at  Vincennes,  where  he  was  often  visited  by  in  his  own  name,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
Bonsseau.  On  his  Uberation,  having  got  rid  of  those  by  his  friends.  Tims  a  large  portion  of  Ray- 
bis  mistress,  he  breathed  a  little  more  freely,  naTsIIutoirej^^il^ophiquedu  commerce  desUu- 
and,  in  conjunction  with  D'Alembert,  framed  ropeens  dans  les  deux  Indes  belongs  to  him^vihilo 
the  plan  of  the  work  upon  which  his  reputation  the  most  eloquent  pages  of  Be  Vesprit,  by  Hel- 
ls mostly  fonnHeHy  ihQ  Eneyclopedie.  Its  pro-  yetius, aniiof  the Systimede lanature^hy D^Rol- 
ftfised  aim  was  to  present  in  a  single  work  tho  bach,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  The  artistical 
traths  of  science,  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the  part  of  Grimm's  correspondence,  known  as  Les 
processes  of  all  the  arts;  but  it  was  in  facta  salons,  wss  written  by  him,  and  several  letters  on 
Tehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas  among  tho  different  su^ects  bear  unmistakable  marks  of 
reading  public.  This  colossal  undertaking,  not-  his  hand.  Under  the  impulse  of  his  generous 
withstanding  all  sorts  oftroubles  and  difficulties,  nature,  Diderot  was  always  ready  to  help  tho 
was  carried  through  by  the  unflinching  energy  needy,  his  study  being  a  sort  of  consulting  office, 
of  Diderot,  who  was  the  soul  of  it.  The  pros-  where  every  one  was  welcome  to  good  advice 
pectus  of  the  work,  the  philosophical  system  of  or  more  substantial  aid.  His  personal  influence 
hunum  knowledge,  nearly  all  the  articles  upon  over  his  time  could  scarcely  be  overrated.  In 
ancient  philosophy,  and  all  those  on  the  trades  1757  and  1758  he  produced  2  domestic  dramas, 
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Le  JiU  naturel  nnd  Lc  p^re  de  familU^  which,  made  commander  of  the  city  goards,  and  where 
though  dull  performances,  paved  the  way  to  the  he  lived  in  an  extrava^nt  and  licentions  man- 
change  afterward  accomplished  in  the  dramatic  ner.  After  the  assassination  of  Pertinax,  the 
style  in  France.  His  industry  brought  him  in  pnetorian  guards  who  committed  the  deed  of- 
money,  but  his  careless  manner  of  spending  it  fered  the  imperial  throne  to  him  who  wuold 
and  his  dissipated  habits  frequently  involved  him  pay  the  highest  price ;  and  after  a  brisk  compe- 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  1765  ho  was  con-  tition  with  Sulpicianus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
strained  to  offer  his  library  for  sale.  Catharine  Didius  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The  senaie 
II.  of  Russia,  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  pur-  was  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  nnruly  soldierr, 
chased  it  for  15,000  francs,  but  on  condition  and  Didius  was  acknowledged  emperor.  Bet 
that  ho  would  be  the  keeper  of  it  at  a  salary  of  the  people  were  not  so  cringing,  and  the  ncw- 
1,000  francs  a  year;  she  moreover  ordered  50  made  mler,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  was 
years'  income  to  lie  paid  at  once.  When  the  received  with  cries  of  "  Robber  and  parricide." 
Encyclopedie  was  completed,  Diderot  paid  a  Moreover,  he  was  not  recognized  as  emperor  by 
visit  to  his  i)rotectress,  and  spent  several  months  Scptimins  Sevems,  who  held  command  of  3 
at  her  court,  where  ho  was  treated  with  great  legions  in  Illyria,  by  Clodins  Albinos,  nor  by 
respect.  On  his  return  to  Paris  ho  published  Pescennins  Niger,  who  held  like  commands  in 
Jacqvcs  le  fatal iste  and  La  religieuse,  2  novels  Britain  and  Syria  respectively.  Severus,  havinc 
which  have  been  very  extensively  read,  and  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops,  marched 
in  1779  his  Eauai,  sur  Ics  r^(fnes  de  Cluude  ct  upon  Rome,  and  was  recognized  bj  the  eeiiateL 
de  Neron,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  enco-  Deserted  by  almost  all  his  former  friends  and 
mium  of  Seneca.  Ilis  later  years  were  passed  adlierents,  Didius  was  murdered  in  his  palace 
in  comparative  quiet  and  comfort.  He  super-  by  a  common  soldier,  having  reigned  a  little 
intended  the  education  of  his  daughter,  and,  more  than  2  months,  and  Severus  established 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  used  to  read  himself  in  his  place. 

the  Bible  with  the  young  girl.    He  had  been  DIDO,  or  Elissa,  a  Phoenician  princess  and 

cdl  his  life  considered  a  confirmed  atheist,  a  rep-  founder  of  Carthage,  danghter  of  Mntga  Beloi^ 

utation  which  his  vehement  attacks  on  the  re-  or  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre.    According  to  Justin, 

ligion  of  the  day  served  to  sustain.     During  she  was  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Acerbaa,  priest  ct 

tlio  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  frequently  vis-  Hercules,  who  was  murdered  for  his  wealth  by 

ited  by  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  witli  whom  Pygmalion,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mnt^ 

he  was  pleased  to  talk  on  religious  subjects ;  and  Dido  dissembled  her  sorrow,  and  with  a  nom- 

if  he  did  not  consent  to  anv  recantation  of  his  ber  of  disaffected  Tyrian  nobles  succeeded  in 

philosopliical  opinions,  he  showed  no  particular  escaping  from  her  native  country,  bearing  with 

enmity  to  Cliristianity.    Toward  the  end  of  her  the  treasures  of  her  murdered  husband. 

1783  ho  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  peacefully  The  party  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Cypnj» 

breathed  his  last  among  a  circle  of  afflicted  whence  they  carried  off  by  force  80  maidens, 

friends.    lie  left  an  only  daughter,  Mme.   do  and  then  pursuing  their  journey  disembarked 

Yandeul.  who  wrote  Memoires  of  his  life.    His  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  purchased  as  much  land 

friend   Naigeon  published   an  edition  of  his  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull  and 

works,  in  15  vols.  8vo.,  1798;  but  a  more  com-  by  cutting  the  hide  into  thin  strips  endoKd  • 

plete  one,  in  22  vol^4.,  appeard  in  1822.    To  this  largo  tract  of  country,  on  which  the  city  cf 

must  be  added  his  Jilt'moires  et  centres  inediteSy  Carthage  soon  began  to  rise.     The  colony  pn* 

4  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  1830.  pered  so  well  as  to  excite  tlieJealousY  of  anei^* 

DIDICS  SALVIUS  JULIANUS,   MAScrs,  boring  chief,  Uiarbas,  who  demanded  the  band 

Roman  emperor  for  a  short  time  under  the  of  Dido  in  marriage,  and  threatened  her  with 

name  of  Marcus  Didius  Commodus  Severus  Ju-  war  in  case  of  refusal.    The  queen  aaked  S 

lianus,  born  about  A.  D.  133,  killed  Juno  2, 198.  months  for  consideration,  at  the  end  of  whic& 

Having  filled  successively  the  offices  of  qurostor,  time  she  caused  a  funeral  pile  to  be  prepared, 

tedile,  and  prtctor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  and  mounting  upon  it  plunged  a  sword  into  her 

mand  of  a  legion  in  Germany,  and  afterward  to  breast.    Her  story  has  been  told  with  mtnT 

the  gt^vernment  of  Belgi(\i.     Hero  he  showed  variations  and  embellishments,  and  VirpiL  witn 

much  energy  in  rej)ressing  an  insurrection  of  a  disregard  of  chronology,  which  the  charm  rf 

the  Chauci,  a  tribe  living  on  the  banks  of  the  his  narration  may  well  excuse,  represents  her 

Elbe,  and  as  a  recompense  for  this  service  ho  as  killing  herself  for  unrequited  love  of  J£afM^ 

was  made  consul.     He  also  distinguished  him-  The  date  of  her  founding  of  Carthage  is  thought 

self  a^'ainst  the  Catti,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  to  bo  878  B.  0.,  though  Philistns  places  it  87 

and  afierward  of  Lower  Germany,  and  was  tlien  or  even  60  years  before  the  taking  of  TVoy 

apjioiuted  to  the  charge  of  the  commissariat  (1234  B.  C),  and  Servins  as  late  as  40  yean 

in  Italy.     Having  been  accused  of  conspiring  before  the  founding  of  Rome  f  793  B.  C). 

against  the  emperor  Commodus,  ho  was  acquit-  DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of 

ted  of  the  charge,  while  his  accuser  was  con-  printers  who  have  greatly  contributed  to  fan- 

demned  to  death.    After  this  he  was  governor  prove  the  art  of  printing  in  their  countir;  ITid 

of  Hithynia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  again  consul,  A.  firm,  now  existing  under  the  name  of  FinniB 

D.  179,"  and  having  filled  the  office  of  proconsul  Didot  freres,  was  first  established  in  1T18  \ff 

of  Africa,  returned  to  Rome,  whore  ho  was  Fban^ois  Didot,  who  made  himnelf  known  l^ 
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levoral  important  publications,  and  gained  snch  the  French  classics  are  as  namerons  as  they  are 

popularity  as  to  be  appointed  syndic  of  the  valuable;  while  their  popular  publications,  snch 

Dooksellers*  corporation.    His  two  sons,  Fra.n-  vAL'univer8pittor€»que^Vcncyclopediemoderne^ 

qois  Ambboise  (1730-1804)  and  Pierre  Fran-  La  noutelle  biographic  generate^  &c.,  leave  noth- 

^is  (^1782-^95},  increased  the  business,  and  paid  ing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  cheapness  and  cor- 

c»pecml  attention  to  the  printing  department,  rect  execution.    An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 

While  tlie  latter  established  paper  mills  at  £s-  importance  of  their  present  transactions  by  the 

Bone,  near  Paris,  the  former  materially  improved  fact,  that  on  an  average  they  print  140  reams 

the  casting  of  types,  the  best  specimens  of  of  paper,  or  about  70,000  sheets,  a  day.    Tho 

which  ever  seen  in  Franco  were  from  his  type  two  heads  of  tho  firm  are  now  aided  by  their 

foundery ;  and  his  standard  editions  were  ad-  sons  Paul  and  Alfred,  who  have  been  by 

mired  for  their  correctness  and  beauty.    The  special  training  prepared  to  coiduct  the  busi- 

CoUection  cTArtois  (G4  vols.  18mo.),  and  tho  ness  of  the  firm  and  maintain  its  reputation. 

Collect  ion  des  cla$8iquc8  Franfais^  printed  at  DIDRON,   Adolpiie   Napoleon,   a  French 

once  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  18mo.,  by  order  of  Louis  writer  upon  Christum  art  and  archeology,  born 

ITVL,  are  still  highly  valued.    Among  the  sons  in  Haute villers,  department  of  Marne,  March  13, 

of  Pierre,  Henri,  a  type-founder,  is  known  for  1806.    He  travelled  on  foot  through  Franco, 

the  microscopical  types  with  which  he  print-  examining  all  the  remarkable  mediosval  monu- 

ed  some  little  volumes  which  are  esteemed  as  ments,  particularly  those  of  Nonnandy.  In  1838 

ffems  of  their  kind ;  and  St.  L^oer  engaged  in  ho  delivered  in  the  hibliotheque  royale  a  course 

the  manufacture  of  paper.    The  sons  of  Fran-  of  lectures  on  Christian  iconography,  after  which 

^is  Ambroise,  Pierre  (1760-1853)  and  Firmin  he  made  a  journey  to  Greece  to  compare  tho  art 

(1764-1886),  who  suc<ieeded  their  father  at  tho  of  the  Greek  church  with  that  of  the  West,  and 

beginning  of  the  revolution,  added  to  the  good  to  obtain  access  to  certain  medicoval  mann- 

name  of  the  firm  by  publishing  magnificently  scripts.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  delivered 

executed  folio  editions  of  French  and  Latin  another  course  of  lecture^  and  in  1845  founded 

writers,  such  as  Eacine,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.,  there  an  archaeological  publishing  house,  and  a 

known  as  Aiitions  du  Louvre,    Firmin  also  manufactory  of  painted  glass.  He  was  appointed 

aimed  to  furnish  the  general  reader  with  cheap  in  1835  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  sec- 

and  correct  editions.     He  invented,  or  more  retary  of  the  historical  committee  of  arts  and 

correctly,  revived  the  stereotype  process,  which  monuments,  and  is  the  author  of  the  elaborate 

be  brouglit  at  once  to  comparative  perfection,  and  interesting  reports  issued  by  that  commit- 

and  which  has  proved  so  invaluable  to  the  tee.  Hois  also  the  editor  of  the  ^'Archceological 

public  and  the  book  trade.    A  man  of  classi-  Annals,'^  a  periodical  established  by  him  in  1844, 

eal  attainments,  he  translated  Virgil's  "  Bucol-  devoted  particularly  to  the  archroology  of  the 

ics'*  and  Theocritus's  "Idyls."    He  was  elect-  middle  ages,  and  in  preparing  which  he  is  as- 

ed  in  1827  to  the  chamber  of  de[)Uties.     His  sisted  by  the  principal  archtcologists,  architects, 

Bonsi,  Ambroise  Firmin,  born  in  1790,  and  Hya-  designers,  and  engravers  of  Europe.    His  most 

oixthe,  born  in  1794,  have  succeeded  him  in  important  publication  is  his  "  Christian  Iconog- 

tbe  management  of  the  firm,  enhancing  its  im-  raphy,"  of  which  an  English  translation  was 

portance  by  well  devised   improvements  and  published  in  London  (12mo.  1851). 

additions.    Their  publishing  establishment  has  DIDYMIUM  (Gr.  Stfiu/xof,  twin),  a  metal  dis- 

Bcarccly  a  rival  in  the  world.    Its  head-quar-  covered  in  1841  by  Mosander  in  the  mineral 

ters  are  in  the  rue  Jacob  in  Paris,  while  tho  cerite,  and  named  for  its  resemblance  to  tho 

various  manufactories,  ofiices,  and  shops  con-  metal  lanthanium,  which  occurs  in  the  samo 

nected  with  it  are  established  in  the  suburbs  mineral,  and  for  the  persistence  with  w^hich  its 

or  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.    While  tho  salts  remain  combined  w^ith  those  of  this  metal. 

greatest  attention  is  given  to  perfecting  the  The  rose  color  of  tho  salts  of  lanthanium  is 

present  system  of  printing,  every  new  process  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  didymium.  But 

receives  a  fair  trial.    The  assortment  of  type  is  neither  of  tho  two  metals,  nor  the  cerium  with 

perhaps  the  richest  to  be  found  in  any  private  which  they  occur,  possesses  any  special  interest, 

establishment,  including  not  only  every  possible  DIDYMUS,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and 

Tarioty  of  modern,  but  also  Greek  and  oriental  critic,  born  about  04  B.  C.    He  was  remarkable 

characters.   A  complete  catalogue  of  their  pub-  for  his  industry  and  the  voluminousness  of  his 

lications  would  cover  hundreds  of  pages,  and  writings,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received 

indade  the  titles  of  thousands  of  works.  Among  the  nicknames  of  XoXiccwcpof,  or  brazen- bow- 

those  especially  worthy  of  notice,  we  mention :  elled,  and  BtjSXtoXa^af,  or  forgettcr  of  his  books. 

Mtmuments  de  V6gyptcet  dc  la  Nulie^  by  Cham-  The  number  of  his  works  is  stated  by  Athenmus 

pollion  the  younger;  Voyage  de  Jacquemont  dam  at  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  at  4,000. 

Vlnd^;  Expedition  scientijique  des  Franfais  en  DIEBITSCH,  Hans  Karl  FniEDRirn  Anton, 

Maree;  Theaaurus  Lingua  Gra^coi  of  Henry  Ste-  count,  a  general  in  the  Russian  service,  born  at 

phens,  with  annotations  and  additions  by  tho  Gross-I^ippe,  Silesia,  May   13,  1785,  died  at 

oest  French  and  German  scholars;  a  complete  Kleczewo,  near  Pultusk,  in  Poland,  June  10, 

.iK&^io^A^f/tf  (2m  at<^ur«  (?rf<:«,  a  very  cheap  and  1881.     His  father,  who  served  under  Frederic 

oorrect  edition  ofthe  Greek  writers,  with  copious  the  Great  and  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia, 

notes  and  Latin  translations.    Their  editions  of  and  subsequently  under  Paul  in  Russia,  sent  him 
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in  1797  to  tho  hon.so  of  cadets  in  Berlin,  bnt  removed  his  camp  to  Eleczewo,  where  he  wts 

made  Iiim  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Kussian  imperial  suddenly  overtaken  hj  death,  which  was  off- 

guard  in  1801.    He  fought  bravely  in  the  bat-  cially  attributed  to  the  cholera,  but  by  general 

tie  of  Austerlitz  in  1^05,  in  tliose  of  Eylau  and  rumor  to  poison.    Certain  it  is,  that  hi*  dopo^i- 

Friedlaud  in  1S07,  was  made  captain,  devoted  tion  was  determined  upon,  and  that  shortly  be^ 

himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  military  science  fore  Count  Orloff  had  arrived  at  tho  camp  Yrum 

during  the  5  years  of  peace  which  followed  tho  St.  Petersburg  to  examine  into  the  condition  uf 

treaty  of  Tilsit,  served  with  great  distinction  the  army. 

nnder  T\'ittgenstoiu  during  tho  invasion  of  the  DIEFFENBACII,  Johann  FRiEDcicn.  a  Ger- 

French  iu  1812,  compelled,  or  rather  persuaded,  man  surgeon,  bom  in  KOnigsberg,  Prnssio.  in 

tho  Prussian  general  York  to  capitulate,  was  1792,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  11,  1847.     He  wij 

active  as  chief -of  Wittgenstein's  staff  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  professor  of  theology,  and  at  first 

distinguislied  liimsclf  at  Liitzen,  and  was  then  devoted  liimscif  to  that  stud v,  but  broke  off  this 

attaclied  ius  quartennaster-general  to  tho  corps  peaceful  pursuit  to  join  in  tLe  war  against  Xa- 

of  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  Silesia.    Hero  he  con-  T>o]eon,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  a  corafiaDj  of 

tributed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Mecklenburg  troons  from  1818  to  1815. '  He 

Eeichenbach  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  afterward  resumed  his  theological  stndies^wbicli, 

and  England,  in  June,  1 813.    IIo  fought  at  I  )res-  however,  he  exchanged  for  the  more  cong^niil 

den,  as  well  as  at  Leipsic,  where  he  wtis  made  by  pursuit  of  medicine.     Having  taken  hb  meJi- 

Alexandcr  lieutenant-general  on  tho  battle  field,  cal  degree  at  Wlirzbnrg  in  1822,  he  establL^bcd 

In  tho  French  campaign  of  1814,  when  Schwartz-  himself  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  great  snccc*-  as 

enberg,  frightened  by  the  bold  march  of  Napo-  a  surgeon,  and  where,  in  1830,  he  was  api-oint- 

leon,  who  threw  himself  between  his  army  and  ed  head  surgeon  of  one  of  the  hoitpitak,  2y«an 

tlie  Rhine,  advised  the  retreat  of  tho  allied  ar-  after  professor  in  the  nniversity,  and  in  1S40 

mies,  it  was  Diebitsch  who  decided  for  the  march  director  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  aame  inftita- 

on  Paris,  whicli  terminated  the  war.    Arrived  at  tion.    Dieffenbach  was  especially  distingui^bed 

Montmartre,  the  emperor  Alexander  embraced  for  his  remarkable  dexterity  in  the  nse  of  the 

him,  and  decorated  him  with  tho  order  of  Alex-  scalpel,  for  the  snccesB  of  his  operation?  in  the 

ander  Nevskoi.     In  IS  15  he  was  married  to  a  formation  of  artificial  noses,  cheeks,  lips,  ftc 

niece  of  Barclav  de  Toll  v.     After  tho  return  of  and  for  tho  cures  which  he  effected  in  casos  of 

Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  sent  to  the  first  s(piinting  and  stammering.     He  was,  faowertr, 

corps,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  servo  as  adjutant  not  eminent  as  a  lecturer.    Among  his  worb 

of  the  emperor.    Iking  made  chief  of  tho  staff  may  bo  mentioned  the  "Operative  Snrgerr,'* 

of  the  army,  he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  his  mastcr]>iecc,  which  has  been  translated  into 

journey  through  the  south  of  Russia,  and  was  several  different  languages;  '*  Surgical  Expori- 

present  at  his  death  at  Taganrog  in  1825.    Ilav-  ences,  especially  with  regard  to  tho  Rc«tora:k)B 

mgbeen  sent  witli  the  news  of  this  event  to  tho  of  Portions  of  the  Human  Body  which  hare 

grand  duke  Constantino  at  Warsaw,  he  returned  been  destroyed ;''  "  The  Cure  of  Stammering;  by 

to  St.  Petersburg,  where  lie  distinguished  him-  a  new  Surgical  Operation  ;"  and  ''On  the  Cut- 

self  during  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  Dec.  ting  of  the  Sinews  and  Muscles." 

25    by  intrepidity,   j)rudence,   and  humanity.  DIEL  DU  PARQUET,  Jacques,  a  Freodi 

The  new  emperor,  Nicholas,  rewarded  his  ser-  colonial  governor,  died  at  St.  Pierre,  MartiniqM, 

vices  with  the  title  of  baron,  and  afterward  Jan.  3,  1C58.    In  1688  he  was  appointed  cor- 

with  tliat  of   count.    In  the  war  of  1828-'!)  crnor  of  Martinique  by  his  uncle,  D*£namnie, 

agjiiiist  Turkey,  he  acf^uired  new  renown  by  the  the  founder  of  the  French  colony  on  that  island, 

taking  of  Varna,  and  by  tlio  crossing  of  the  Bal-  and  also  of  that  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher. 

kan,  which  forced  tho  Porte  to  mako  tho  pea(.'e  This  appointment  was  afterward  confirmed  br 

of  Adrianople,  and  procured  him  tho  namo  of  the  company  which  then  had  control  of  Freodi 

Zabalkanskoi  (Transbalknnian).     Having  spent  affairs  in  the  islands  of  America,  and  Dn  ParqKt 

some  time  at  Ikrlin,  he  h:Lstened  to  St.  Peters-  held  tho  office  until  his  death.     He  exerted  him- 

burg  at  tlie  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  self  vigorously  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 

tion  in  Warsaw,  Nov.  20,  1830,  and  was  ap-  colony,  which  was  in  a  miserable  conditioa 

pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  which  when  he  assumed  the  control  of  its  affiiix^  nd 

was  sent  to  put  it  down,  as  woU  jis  governor  his  efforts  were  attended  with  a  gratifying  so^ 

of  tho  ])rovinc^'s  adjoining  I\)]and.    Commenc-  cess.    IIo  jmrchased  from  a  Carib  chi^  cue  of 

hig  the  campaign  in  tlie  midst  of  winter,  ho  tho  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 

crossed  the  Polish  frontier,  .Tan.  25,  1831 ;  but  seller,  afterward  repenting  of  his  agTeemeot 

the  first  engagements  at  Wisniow  and  Stoczek,  made  war  upon  the  colonists  whom  Du  Parqiiet 

Ftb.  11,  at  I)obro  on  the  18th,  at  (^rocliowand  liad  established  there.    The  contest  was  Ion; 

AVawor  on  the  lOtli,  in  which  the  Poles  fought  and  bloody,  but  at  last  the  French  compdledtbs 

heroically  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  savages  to  submit.    Da  Parquet  introdnccd  tbe 

Mill  more  the  battles  fouirht  ai>out  tho  end  of  cultivation  of  tho  sugarcane  into  MartiniqiML 

March  in   the  vicinity  of  Pni;:a,  proved  that  In  1050  ho  went  to  France,  where  he  pnrchawd 

fortune  had  loft  his  banners.     Without  profiting  for  a  large  sum  of  money  and  an  annual  rent  the 

by  tlie  favorable  issue  of  tlie  bloody  battles  of  ownership  of  the  islands  of  Martinique  Saiate 

Mur,  Lomzo,  and  Ustrolenka  (May' 15-20),  ho  Alousic,  Grenada, and  the  Grenadines.    Head- 
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ministered  the  afi&irs  of  the  colony  with  success  The  authorship  of  this  terrihle  and  beantifol 

for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  and  after  his  poem  has  heen  variously  ascribed  to  Gregory 

death,  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  en-  the  Great  in  the  7th  century,  to  St.  Bernard  of 

ergy,  governed  in  his  place  for  a  time ;   but  Clairvauz  in  the  12th,  and  to  two  Dominican 

having  been  struck  with  paralysis,  she  embarked  monks  and  devotional  poets,   Umbertus  and 

forEurope,  and  died  on  the  passage  in  Aug.  1659.  Frangipani,  in  the  13th.    It  is  more  probable 

DIEPPE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the  that  the  true  author  was  a  Franciscan,  Thomas 

department  of  Seinc-Inf^rieure,  on  the  English  de  Celano,  who  was  born  in  Abruzzo  in  1221,  was 

channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques,  93  ro.  appointed  guardian  of  the  Minorite  convents 

N.  N.  W.  fromParis;lat.49®66'N.,long.  1°5'  at  Mentz,  Worms,  and  Cologne,  and  in  1230 

£.;  pop.  in  1856,  18,226.     It  extends  a  mile  returned  to  Italy,  where  ho  died  in  1255.  When 

aking  the  coast,  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  the  Catholic  church  adopted  this  hymn  into  its 

and  ita  houses,  mostly  of  the  same  style,  are  liturgy,  and  added  it  to  the  service  for  the  dead, 

bmh  of  brick,  2  stories  high,  with  balconies  cannot  be  precisely  known,  though  it  was  ccr- 

toward  the  street.    The  finest  hotels  and  resi-  tainly  before  the  year  1385.    At  that  time  tJie 

dances  are  near  the  harbor,  on  the  Grand  rue,  text  suffered  some  modifications ;  the  beginning 

or  main  street,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  was  omitted,  and  some  verses  added,  composca 

•ea  the  whole  length  of  the  town.    The  most  by  Felix  Ilaemmerlin,  who  was  hence  for  a  long 

remarkable   public  edifices  are  the  churches  time  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  entire  hymn. 

of  St.  Remy  and  St.  Jacques.    The  latter  is  a  It  is  as  thus  modified  that  it  was  included  in  the 

large  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  com-  Roman  missal,  published  in  1667  by  order  of  the 

menced  in  1200,  and  not  completed  till  after  council  of  Trent,  which  is  still  used  by  the  Ro- 

three  centuriesj-  and  is  built  entirely  of  stone  man  Catholic  church.    The  original  text,  IHes 

brought  from  England,    llie  former  is  in  the  iro*,  dies  ilJn^  is  engraved  upon  a  marble  tablet 

mixed  Gothic-Saracenic  style.    Dieppe  is  well  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Mantua, 

■applied  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  DIESKAU,  Ludwio  August,  a  German  gen- 

8  m.  in  length,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  eral  who  served  in  France,  Germany,  and  Amer- 

snpplies  68  public  and  numerous  private  foun-  ica,  bom  in  1701,  died  at  Surennc,  near  Paris, 

tains.    The  port,  enclosed  by  2  jetties,  is  spa-  in  1767.    He  was  adjutant  of  Marshal  Saxe,  in 

cious  and  secure,  with  a  basin  of  suflScient  depth  whoso  interest  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1741. 

for  vessels  of  600  tons,  but  the  entrance  to  it  He  accompanied  him  in  the  campaigns  against 

ia  difficult.    Dieppe  has  2  suburbs,  La  Barro  the  Netherlands,  and  became  in  1748  brigadier- 

and  Le  PoUct,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  genernl  of  infantry,  and  commauder  of  Brest, 

resort  and  of  a  communal  college.    Its  manu-  In  1755  ho  sailed  as  field  marshal  to  Canada,  at 

Ikctnres  in  ivory  are  the  most  famed  in  Europe,  the  head  of  French  troops,  to  assist  in  the  cam* 

Its  present  distinction,  however,  is  due  mainly  to  paign  against  the  English.    With  600  Indians,  as 

its  fica-baths,  which,  with  its  pure  air  and  pic-  many  Canadians,  and  200  regular  troops,  he  as- 

turesque  situation,  have  made  it  the  chief  wa-  cended  Lake  Champlnin  with  the  design  of  at- 

tering  place  of  Franco.    The  principal  bathing  tacking  Fort  Edward.    He  defeated  a  detach- 

estabushment  is  an  immense  hotel,  combining  ment  under  Col.  E.  Williams,  which  had  been 

reception  rooms,  ball,  concert,  and  billiard  rooms,  sent  for  relief,  and  pursued  them  to  the  fort 

a  theatre,  and  literary,  social,  and  convivial  sa-  with  the  hope  of  entering  it  with  them.    The 

loona.    In  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  first  savages,  however,  halted  just  without  the  in- 

became,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gay  duchess  trenchmcnts,  the  Canadians  became  alarmed, 

de  Berry,  the  rendezvous  during  the  summer  and  the  regulars  perished  before  the  fire  of  New 

of  the  noblest  families  in  France.    Dieppe  was  England  marksmen.    Dieskau,  thrice  wounded, 

founded  in  the  10th  century,  in  so  favorable  a  refused  to  retire  from  the  field,  but,  indignant  at 

position  that  in  less  than  4  centuries  it  had  be-  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  seated  himself  on  the 

oome  the  rival  of  Bouen.    Dieppe  mariners  dis-  stump  of  a  tree,  exposed  to  the  rattle  of  the  bul- 

ooTOTed  Canada  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen-  lets.    lie  was  hit  by  a  random  shot  af^er  the 

toiy.  and  formed  the  first  French  settlements  on  flight  of  his  army,  and  thougli  wounded  incura- 

the  Danks  of  the  Senegal.    It  was  bombarded  biy,  returned  to  Europe  and  lived  several  years, 

bj  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1694.  receiving  a  pension  from  France. 

DEEREVILLE, ,  a  French  traveller,  bom  DIET  (Fr.  dUte),  a  term  applied  to  several 

in  Pont  rfiv6que  in  the  17th  century.    He  sailed  political  bodies  of  mcdiasval  and  modern  Eu- 

Ibr  Acadia  in  1699,  remained  there  one  year,  and  rope,  corresponding  to  the  parliament  in  Great 

on  his  return  published  an  account  of  the  conn-  Britain,  the  cortes  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 

irj^  at  first  in  verse,  and  afterward  in  prose  states-general,  national  assembly,  and  chambers 

(Paria,  Rouen,  and  Amsterdam,  1708-''12).    Ho  in  the  history  of  France,  and  the  congress  in 

brought  back  from  America  several  new  plants,  the  United  States.    The  derivation  of  the  term 

of  which  Tournefort  named  after  him.  from  the  Latin  dies^  day,  as  meaning  a  day  fixed 

DIES  IR^  the  opening  words  of  a  celebrated  for  the  national  deliberations  on  public  afiTairs, 

itin  hymn  upon  the  last  judgment,  which,  on  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  words  in  Ger- 

aoeonnt  of  the  sublimity  of  its  ideas,  and  the  man  {Reichstag\  Dutch  {Riik»dag\  Swedish 

fervent  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  was  early  {Rik»aag\  and  Danish  (Eigmag)^  all  of  which 

received  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  church,  mean  day  of  tiie  empire ;  by  the  similar  Swiss 

TOL.  VI. — 30 
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term  for  tbc  Helvetian  diet  (7tr^«atet/7i^),  and  by  upon  bj  majority,  and  carried  on  by  tbe  ooa- 
tho  Tcrbs  tagcji.,  to  be  assembled,  in  German,  tingents  of  botli  the  majority  and  the  inini>rity. 
and  ajourner^  to  adjourn,  in  French,  derived  — The  Polish  diet  {sejni)  dates  principally*  from 
respectively  from  Tag  and  jour,  day.  It  is  used  the  reign  of  Ladislas  the  Short,  who  in  lo31  w- 
by  English  and  French  historians  of  the  state  sembled  all  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  ltd  furm 
assemblies  of  the  German  empire  and  confedera-  was  established  by  law  under  Casirnir  IV.  In  iL« 
tion,  Poland,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  last  period  of  independent  Poland  it  was  conviiD- 
some  other  countries,  to  which  the  Germans  apply  ed  regularly  every  2  years,  for  a  session  of  no 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  Reichstag,  Land-  more  than  C  weeks,  twice  successively  in  Warsaw 
tag,  Landsidnde,  Bundestag,  Tagsatzung,  &c.  and  the  3d  time  at  Grodno,  in  Lithuania.  I: 
The  constitutional  organization  of  the  diets  still  consisted  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  dcpati« 
existing  in  European  states  is  described  under  {pos€l,\A\xT,poshwie).  Thclattcr were elvi'tcd in 
the  respective  heads  of  the  countries,  while  wo  previous  municipal  or  district  assemblies  (j^jmih^ 
add  hero  a  few  remarks  on  those  which,  belong-  little  diet).  After  the  verification  of  their  p<.*w- 
ing  to  the  past,  are  only  liistorically  important,  ers,  the  diet  elected  their  president  or  marsluJ 
The  diet  of  the  German  empire,  which  must  not  (marszalek).  The  most  remarkable  featuKof 
be  confounded  with  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  Polish  diet  is  the  so-called  liberum  uto,  or 
the  Germanic  nations  in  the  Carloviogian  times,  the  right  of  each  member  to  prevent  the  enact- 
or with  the  assembly  (Bundestag)  of  the  German  ment  of  a  law  or  measure  by  individual  opposl- 
confoderation  as  established  by  the  congress  of  tion  (nie  pozvalam^  I  do  not  allow,  or  uto). 
Vienna,  had  its  rise  after  the  dissolution  of  the  This  extreme  of  liberty,  nnknown  in  the  hLstorj 
Frankish  empire,  and  was  slowly  developed  un-  of  any  other  nation,  was  remedied  in  part  l-j 
der  the  successive  German  liouses,  undergoing  confederations  formed  by  the  majority  for  tlie 
material  changes,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  execution  of  its  designs,  and  by  timely  appllci- 
the  emi>eror3  Charles  IV.  in  the  14th  century,  tion  of  violence,  which  silenced  bribed  or  treach- 
Frederic  111.  in  the  15th,  and  Charles  V.  in  erous  opponents ;  bat  it  also  led  to  fatal  ^ 
the  16th,  until  it  received  its  ultimate  modifica-  tractions,  scenes  of  blood.*ilied,  the  pcrmaneoee 
tions  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1G48,  and  of  factions,  and  finally,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
the  session  of  Ratisbon  in  1GG3.  From  this  fall  of  Poland.  The  diet  of  election  was  pre- 
date down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  ceded  by  a  diet  of  convocation,  the  archbi^op 
1806,  Ratisbon  became  its  permanent  seat,  while  of  Gnesen,  the  primate  of  the  state,  having  an- 
in  previous  times  the  emperor  had  the  privilege  nounced  in  a  circular  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
of  choosing  the  place  of  its  sessions.  The  em-  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Hereupon  all  noUes 
peror,  who  formerly  appeared  in  person,  was  appeared  personally,  assembling  on  the  plain  uf 
now  represented  by  a  principal  commissary,  and  Wola,  near  Warsaw, the  senate  in  a  shed  {K<fpa\^ 
all  members  of  the  empire  by  plenipotentiaries  the  common  nobles  in  the  Icolo  (circle).  A  did 
or  agents.  The  diet  consisted  of  3  divisions,  of  coronation,  and,  if  that  of  election  had  been 
the  so-called  colleges  of  electors,  princes,  and  stormy,  another  of  pacification,  followed.— The 
imperial  cities.  The  elector  of  Mentz,  the  arch-  diet  of  Hungary  (aieta^  or  ortzaggyultM)^  for- 
chanccUor  of  the  empire,  presided  in  the  elec-  merly  convened  at  various  places,  was  finally  re^ 
torul  college,  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg  and  ularly  held  at  Presburg,  except  in  the  revt^B- 
the  archduke  of  Austria  alternately  hi  the  col-  tionary  periods,  under  Kakoczy  and  Kossuth.  It 
lego  of  princes,  and  the  city  where  the  session  consisted  of  2  houses,  the  upper,  or  table  of 
was  held  in  that  of  the  cities.  The  electors  magnates,  and  the  lower,  or  table  of  dopatiei 
and  cities  had  individual  votes,  as  well  as  the  In  the  latter,  previous  to  the  law  of  1S4^  ociy 
chief  members  of  the  college  of  princes,  while  the  representatives  of  the  nobles  in  the  coontitf 
the  imperial  counts  and  imperial  prelates,  who  had  a  decisive  personal  vote. 
belonged  to  the  latter,  had  only  collective  votes  DIETERICI,  Ka.sl  Fkiedrich  TTiuieui,  a 
by  bencrhes,  of  which  there  were  4  of  counts  German  statistician  and  economist,  bom  in 
and  2  of  prelates.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  Berlin,  Aug.  23, 1790.  He  began  hisuniverfl? 
minority,  except  in  religious  matters  and  those  studies  in  Konigsberg,  devoting  porticalar  I^ 
concerning  individual  members  of  the  empire  tention  to  mathematics,  and  continned  them  ia 
alone.  But  the  concurrence  of  all  the  3  colleges  lierlin,  where,  in  1812,  he  became  tntor  in  tbe 
andtheratificationofthecniperor  were  required  family  of  Xlewitz,  minister  of  state.  lie  ita- 
to  establish  a  decree  of  the  empire  {Keichs-  died  history  and  law  under  Eichhorn,  B&bi^ 
sclilusii).  Concurrence  in  case  of  dilferenco  of  Savigny,  and  Hoffmann.  In  1813  he  wisap- 
opinioti  was  obtained  by  reconsideration  and  pointed  engineer  in  tlie  army  of  BiQcher,  aaJ 
conference.  The  emperor  had  the  right  of  in  this  position  made  the  camp^gns  of  ISIS 
rejection,  but  not  of  modification.  The  collec-  and  1814.  In  1815  he  again  served  under 
tion  of  resolutions  passed  and  sanctioned  by  BlGcher,  and  in  1820  he  was  employed  i&  tbe 
a  diet  was  termed  iniiicrial  recess  (I^eicJts-  ministry  of  public  instruction  under  StoB. 
ahschicd).  The  diet  framed  the  laws  of  the  In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poBti* 
empire,  abolished  and  explained  them,  de-  cal  science  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  ud  h 
clared  war  and  made  peace,  received  and  sent  1844  succeeded  Hoffmann  in  the  directioB  tf 
ambassadors,  and  concluded  treaties.  Imperial  the  statistical  bureau.  His  writings  are  ni 
wars  were  proi)osed  by  the  emperor,  decided  ous,  principally  upon  suljects  of  jholiliCil 
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omjr.    The  mostyalnable  of  them  are  his  **Sta-  yarioos  sources  of  diversity,  some  articles  are 

tistical  Survey  of  the  most  important  OHects  for  the  majority  of  men  of  comparatively  easy 

of  Traffic  and  GoDsumption  in  the  Prussian  State  digestion,  others  are  assimilated  with  greater 

and  the  Glerman  Commercial  Union,^^  and  his  difficulty. — ^Food  is  commonly  classed  in  2  great 

^'PhMperity  of  the  People  in  the  Prussian  State.^  divisions,  according  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ani- 

DIETETICS.   For  his  complete  nutrition  man  mal  or  vegetable  kingdom.    Animal  food  again 

must  have  presented  to  him  in  his  food  the  al-  may  be  subdivided  into  the  flesh  of  mammals, 

bomen  or  fibrine  of  which  his  tissues  are  mainly  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  and  moUusks. 

composed,  the  iron  and  the  salts  contained  in  The  flesh  of  the  mammals,  and  indeed  of  the 

those  tifisnes  and  in  the  blood  and  fatty  matter,  birds  and  fishes  used  for  food,  difiers  very  little 

w  some  substance  which  can  readily  be  con-  in  chemical  composition.    The  fibrine,  albumen, 

verted  into  fat,  which  enters  into  the  composi-  and  gelatine  of  which  chiefiy  they  ore  made  up, 

tion  of  his  body,  and  which  serves  to  maintain  may  be  considered  as  chemically  identical,  from 

the  animal  heat.  (See  Aliment,  Animal  Heat,  whatever  animal  they  may  be  derived.    The 

and  Abstinence.)  But  food  must  not  only  con-  fats  differ  in  the  relative  proportions,  and  some- 

tidn  all  the  principles  necessary  to  nutrition,  it  times  in  the  character  of  the  fatty  acids  which 

most  likewise  be  digestible  and  assimilable ;  it  enter  into  their  composition.    The  saline  mat- 

mnst  be  capable  of  being  disintegrated  and  dis<  ters,  varying  in  their  proportions,  are  mainly  of 

acdved  in  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that  it  may  the  same  character,  while  the  immense  variety 

be  absorbed,  and  finally  converted  into  blood  of  flavors  by  which  they  are  distinguished  de» 

from  which  the  waste  of  the  tissues  may  be  pend  upon  principles  existing  in  exceedingly 

■applied.     Digestibility    and   nutritive    value  minute  proportions,  and  for  the  most  part  solu- 

bear  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other ;  an  ble  in  water.    The  diflerence  in  meats  arises 

article  of  food  may  be  highly  nutritious  and  yet  from  the  varying  proportions  of  fibrine,  gelatine, 

exceedin^y  indigestible,  or  it  may  be  easily  di-  and  fat,  and  from  variations  in  mechanical  tex- 

gestible  and  yet  afford  but  little  nutriment,  ture,  and  to  these  circumstances  is  due  their 

whUe  certain  articles  and  classes  of  articles  are  diflerence  in  digestibility.    Whatever  renders 

In  general  more  digestible,  there  is  no  rule  of  the  animal  fibre  harder,  makes  the  moat  less 

Invariable  application.    There  ore  innate  difler-  digestible ;  whatever  renders  it  more  delicate 

ences  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  in  the  diges-  and  tender,  more  easily  separated  and  disin« 

tive  as  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind ;  tegrated,  makes  it  more  easily  soluble  in  the 

and  what  will  ofleud  the  stomach  of  one  man,  juices  of  the  stomach.  Provided  an  animal  has 

another  no  stronger  or  healthier  will  digest  with  reached  maturity,  the  tenderness  of  its  meat  is 

ease.    But  aside  from  individual  peculiarities,  increased  by  youth,  by  its  not  having  been 

of  which  more  will  be  said  further  on,  there  worked,  by  its  being  in  good  condition,  the 

are  oUier  causes  of  diflerence  more  general  in  muscular  nbres  interpenetrated  and  separated 

their  character.   1.  Ilabit  has  in  this  way  groat  by  minute  proportions  of  fatty  tissue,    seeping 

influence.    What  men  have  been  used  to,  they  tends  very  much  to  improve  the  tenderness  of 

digest  with  greater  facility.    An  American  or  meat.    Few  animals  are  fit  to  be  eaten  the  day 

EngUshman  visiting  the  continent  of  Europe  is  they  are  killed ;  but  when  kept,  long  before  the 

frequently  attacked  with  diarrh<jea  from  an  un-  alightest  taint  can  be  detected,  a  change  takes 

accustomed  diet,  which  experience  proves  is  place  that  renders  the  fibres  more  easily  sepa- 

equally  wholesome  with  his  own.    During  the  rated  and  disintegrated,  more  readily  broken 

revolutionary  war  numbers  of  the  troops  from  down  and  comminuted  during  mastication,  and 

the  southern  states  while  on  duty  at  the  North  more  •quickly  reduced  and  assimilated  by  the  sto- 

became  ill,  and  their  health  was  only  restored  mack.    Of  the  diflercnt  meats,  venison  that  has 

by  an  allowance  of  fat  bacon.    The  iU-fed  Irish-  been  well  kept  is,  in  its  season,  perhaps  the  most 

man  on  enlistiDg  into  the  British  army  fro-  tender  and  digestible.    In  Dr.  Beaumont^s  ex- 

onently  is  oflected  with  what  is  termed  a  **  meat  periments  he  found  that  in  St.  Martin  a  meal  of 

fever;"  his  new  diet  is  so  much  superior  to  broiled  venison  steak  was  completely  digested 

what  he  was  accustomed  to,  that  his  organs  do  and  removed  from  the  stomach  in  1^  hours,  a 

sot  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  change.    2.  shorter  time  than  was  required  by  any  other 

The  oircnmstances  of  the  system  have  a  great  meat.  Wether  mutton  of  a  proper  age,  that  has 

influence  on  the  digestibility  of  food,    A  diet  hung  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  scarcely 

anited  to  Canada  or  Labrador  would  be  oppres-  inferior  in  digestibility  to  venison.    Beef  ranks 

aive  and  imurious  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  next  to  mutton.    The  fiesh  of  the  lamb  and  of 

isthmus  of  Panama ;    the  season,  amount  of  the  calf  are  less  digestible  than  mutton  or  beef, 

clothing,  exposure,  exercise,  have  an  influence  and  of  the  two,  veai  is  less  readily  digested  than 

on  the  digestive  capacity  as  well  as  on  the  re-  lamb.    Of  all  the  meats  in  ordinary  use,  pork  is 

qoirements  of  the  system.    3.  The  digestibility  most  refractory  to  the  gastric  juices;  and,  con- 

of  food  is  much  influenced  by  our  liking  for  it ;  trary  to  what  holds  with  regard  to  beef  and  mut- 

within  certiun  limits,  what  we  are  fond  of  agrees  ton,  the  sucking  pig  is  more  digestible  than  pork. 

with  nsi|  and  what  we  dislike  is  not  apt  to  di-  The  fat  of  meats  generally,  and  all  varieties  of 

geat  well.    The  haut  godt  which  excites  the  fatty  matters,  are  difficult  of  assimilation;  they 

Qipetite  of  the  epicure  provokes  nausea  in  a  are  particularly  oflensive  to  weak  stomachs, 

* —   cidtivated  atomacU!      Still    despite   the  sometimes  appearing  to  form  an  oily  pellicle, 
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which,  floating  on  the  partially  chymifled  mass,  most  digestible;  while  the  richer  kinds,  salmon, 
becomes  rancid  and  occasions  distressing  heart-  shad,  mackerel,  eels,  &c.,  are  leas  apt  to  agree 
burn  and  nausea,  or  causes  eructations  of  acrid  with  the  stomach.  St.  Martin  digested  boiled  or 
matter  wbicli  leave  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  fried  salmon  trout  in  Ij^  hours,  boiled  dried  cod 
taste  upon  the  palate.  The  mode  of  dressing  in  2  hours,  fried  catfish  in  3  hours  20  minutes, 
meat  has  a  great  influence  upon  its  digestibility ;  and  boiled  pickled  salmon  in  4  honra.  Milk,  the 
that  which  agrees  best  with  the  mojority  of  only  food  during  the  earlier  months  of  inf&ncr, 
stomachs  is  broiling.  The  flro  should  bo  brisk,  contains  from  12  to  13  per  cent  of  solid  matter, 
so  that  the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  meat  about  i  of  what  is  contained  in  flesh ;  it  is  poor- 
may  be  rapidly  coagulated ;  this  preserves  the  er  in  plastic  and  richer  in  respiratory  food ;  irs 
juices  of  the  meat,  and  it  is  rendered  at  once  ash  furnishes  but  0.47  per  cent,  of  iron,  while 
more  savory  and  more  tender.  The  same  rule  those  of  flesh  and  wheat  flour  yield  1  per  cent  It 
applies  to  boiling  and  roasting.  When  the  meat  is  not  digested  so  quickly  as  would  be  supposed, 
is  to  be  cooked,  if  boiled,  it  should  bo  at  once  and  in  this  respect  boiled  has  the  advantage  of 
plunged  into  boiling  water ;  the  coagulation  of  unboiled  milk ;  the  one  took  St.  Martin  S  hourS| 
the  dbumen  on  the  surface  thus  produced,  pro-  the  other  2^,  to  convert  into  chyme.  Milk  dis- 
tects  the  interior  from  loss ;  while  if  soup  is  agrees  with  a  great  many  persons ;  this  is  oftea 
to  be  made,  the  meat  should  be  put  into  cold  connected  with  the  readiness  Tvith  which  it 
water  and  the  temperature  slowly  and  gradu-  undergoes  change  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
ly  raised,  thus  extracting  its  nutritious  fluids  sphere,  and  this  change  commences  long  before 
to  iho  greatest  possible  extent.  Of  all  methods  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  tAste.  Milk  Jost 
of  cooking,  frying  is  the  most  objectionable;  drawn  from  the  cow  agrees  perfectly  with  many 
not  only  is  the  meat  rendered  harder  than  when  persons  who  are  unable  to  take  it  when  a  few 
boiled,  and  thus  more  indigestible,  but  it  be-  liours  old.  When  cows  are  kept  in  an  impure 
comes  imbued  with  boiling  fat,  and  is  thus  ren-  and  confined  atmosphere,  it  has  been  conda- 
dered  still  more  refractory  to  the  gastric  juice,  sively  shown  that  their  milk  prodcces  disturb- 
Rich  stews  are  objectionable  on  tlio  same  ao-  anco  of  the  digestive  organs  and  diarrhoea  ia 
count ;  the  fat  set  free  by  the  heat  iK3netrates  infants  who  are  fed  upon  it,  and  there  is  good 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  meat,  and  renders  it  reason  to  believe  that  constitutional  dLseasen, 
liable  to  offend  delicate  stomachs.  By  the  ac-  scrofhla  and  phthisis,  may  be  thus  developed 
tion  of  salt  on  %iuscular  flesh,  the  juices  of  the  The  caseine  of  milk,  coagulated,  ceneraUy  mix- 
meat  are  abstracted;  in  this  manner  not  only  is  ed  with  more  or  less  butter,  and  pressed  so  ss 
its  nutritive  value  impaired  (see  Aliment),  but  to  free  it  firom  the  whey,  constitutes  cheese. 
it  is  rendered  harder  and  drier  and  consequently  Its  richness  varies  with  the  qnantity  of  butter 
more  indigestible ;  the  longer  the  flesh  is  ox-  it  contains ;  some  varieties,  Stilton  for  instance, 
posed  to  tlie  action  of  salt,  the  harder  and  drier  arc  made  from  milk  to  which  an  addxtiooil 
it  becomes.  Perhaps  all  fats  form  on  exception  quantity  of  cream  has  been  added.  Salt  is  ued 
to  the  fact  that  meat  is  rendered  more  indiges-  to  preserve  it,  and  some  kinds,  as  Dotch  cheese, 
tible  by  salting  ;  they  have  little  water  to  loso,  are  very  highly  salted.  When  cheese  is  kept 
and  their  texture  cannot  consequently  become  for  a  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  number  a 
consolidated ;  fat  pork  is  even  rendered  more  changes,  partly  dependent  on  the  liberation  of 
digestible  by  salting.  St.  Martin,  according  to  the  volatile  fatty  acids  existing  in  the  butter, 
Dr.  Beaumont^s  observations,  digested  recently  partly  in  the  richer  varieties  on  the  commenee- 
salted  pork  when  raw  or  broiled  in  from  8  hours  ment  of  putrefactive  fermentation.  The  firm, 
to  8  hours  and  15  minutes;  the  some  article  close  texture  of  cheese  renders  it  always  bard 
fried  occupied  him  4  hours  15  minutes  for  its  of  digestion,  and  the  rich  and  strong-smelCng 
reduction ;  while  fresh  pork,  fat  and  lean,  roast-  varieties  are  particularly  to  be  avoid^  by  ddi- 
ed,  required  5  hours  15  minutes.  On  the  other  cate  stomaclis.  Fresh  sweet  butter  is,  perhapi^ 
hand,  boiled  fresh  beef  with  a  little  salt  was  di-  the  most  wholesome  and  digestible  of  fatty 
gested  in  2  hours  45  minutes,  while  old  salted  matters;  by  heating  or  rancidity  its  digestibility 
beef  required  4  hours  15  minutes  when  dressed  is  greatly  impair^. — Of  farinaceous  articles 
in  the  same  manner.  All  empyreumutic  sub-  light  well-maae  wheaten  bread,  from  IS  to  S4 
stances  impair  digestion  by  interfering  with  the  hours  old,  is  the  most  generally  digestible; 
action  of  the  animal  matter,  the  pepsin,  which  warm  broad  is  indigestible,  because  it  formi  a 
is  tho  principal  solvent  agent  of  the  gastric  tough  moss  not  rcadUy  penetrated  by  the  aafira 
juice.  In  this  manner  smoking  impairs  the  di-  and  rebellious  to  the  gastric  joices.  IJhleaveBed 
gestibility  of  meat;  few  things  are  more  difll-  bread,  maccaroni,  and  vermicelli  are  whoktome^ 
cult  of  management  by  a  feeble  stomach  than  and  agree  well  with  the  stomach ;  on  the  cthtr 
old  and  well-smoked  beef.  Of  poultry,  the  hand,  flour  combined  with  fatty  matter,  wbetb- 
turkey  is  most  digestible.  St.  Martin  found  er  in  the  form  of  pastry,  cake,  or  podding,  il 
fowl?*,  roasted  or  boiled,  of  slower  digestion  than  more  or  less  indigestible,  accormng  to  its  ten- 
beef;  ducks  and  geese,  as  might  be  supposed  turo  and  richness.  Next  to  wheat  noor,  m  if> 
from  tlio  amount  of  fat  they  contain,  are  assim-  fords  the  best  and  most  wholesome  bread.  bvB- 
ilated  witli  difficulty.  Fish  furnishes  an  abun-  rious  countries  oatmeal,  barley,  and  main  ait 
dant  and  digestible  variety  of  food.  Tho  dry,  used  as  substitutes  for  wheat;  they  form 
white  trorts,  cud,  haddock,  bass,  tScc,  are  the  of  bread  wholesome  enough  for  those* 
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to  its  use,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  strangers.  April  24, 1774,  excelled  principally  in  the  imita^ 
In  tropical  countries  rice  to  a  great  extent  tion  of  the  great  masters,  especially  Rembrandt, 
takes  the  place  of  the  other  cereals,  and  ]>er-  though  he  copied  with  great  success  the  styles 
haps  a  larger  population  mainly  subsist  on  it  of  other  eminent  painters. 
than  on  any  other  single  article  of  food.  It  af-  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  science 
fords  very  little  of  plastic  or  blood-making  ma-  called  by  the  English  fluxions,  is  the  most 
terial,  and  hence  when  taken  alone  is  consumed  valuable  of  matlicinatical  modes,  from  the  great 
in  enormous  quantity ;  as  an  a^unct  it  forms  variety  of  subjects  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and 
an  onstimulating  and  digestible  article  of  food,  from  the  strengtli  of  its  solvent  power.  Its 
The  leguminous  seeds,  peas  and  beans,  afford  a  discovery  is  justly  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of 
nutriment  rich  in  plastic  matter,  but  hard  of  di-  the  17th  century,  although  there  were  doubtless 
gestlon  and  predisposing  to  flatulence.  Sugar  is  some  hints  of  it  among  earlier  writers.  Arclii- 
used  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  other  articles  of  medes  had  demonstrated  the  area  of  a  parabola 
diet;  when  refined,  it  contains  no  plastic  matter,  to  be  |^  of  its  circumscribing  rectangle,  and 
and  is  simply  a  heat-producing  aliment,  in  gen-  also  the  truth  of  his  celebrated  propositions 
era!  abundantly  wholesome;  the  popular  preju-  concerning  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder.  Kep- 
dioe  that  it  produces  caries  of  the  teeth  has  no  ler,  seizing  the  spirit  of  his  method,  introduced 
flood  foundation.  Closely  allied  to  sugar  are  the  words  infinite  and  infinite^mal  into  ge- 
the  various  forms  of  fecula,  arrow  root,  tapioca,  ometry.  Cavalieri,  Roberval,  and  Fermat  en- 
sago,  potato  starch,  &c.  They  consist  of  mi-  larged  the  application  of  his  mode.  In  the 
nnte  granules  enclosed  in  a  membranous  enve-  meanwhile  Yieta,  Cardan,  Harriot,  and  others 
lope ;  this  membrane  must  be  burst  by  heat  or  had  improved  algebra,  and  Descartes  had  ap- 

Sorification  before  the  starch  is  digestible.  It  plied  it  to  geometry  by  his  invaluable  system  of 
I  then  an  unstimulating  food,  entirely  respira-  variable  coordinates.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
tory  in  its  character,  it  containing  little  or  no  pared  for  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  who,  independ- 
plaistio  matter.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  ently  of  each  other,  invented  the  differential 
young  infants  digest  starch  with  difficulty,  and  calculus,  although  differing  in  the  form  in 
when  fed  largely  upon  it,  pass  it  unchanged  by  which  tliey  conceived  of  and  expressed  the  same 
stooL  Vegetables  constitute  an  important  part  truths.  N^ewton^s  discovery  or  invention  was 
0[  our  diet  With  few  exceptions  their  nutri-  made  in  1665,  and  that  of  Leibnitz  several  years 
tive  value  is  low ;  they  consist  largely  of  water  later.  The  notation  of  the  latter  was  so  con- 
holding  organic  salts  in  solution,  of  starch  gran-  vcuient,  and  his  mode  of  attacking  the  subject 
vHeSj  of  small  quantities  of  albuminous  matter,  had  such  a  practical  superiority  for  the  learner, 
and  of  cellulose  and  epidermis.  The  cellulose,  that  Newton's  method  of  fluxions  has  now  gone 
though  possessing  a  chemical  constitution  idcn-  completely  out  of  use ;  although  in  a  metaphys- 
ical with  that  of  starch,  when  at  all  firm,  re*  ical  point  of  view  Newton's  mode  is  not  oi>en 
BSts  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  passes  to  the  objections  wliich  may  be  brought  against 
unchanged  through  the  intestinal  canal.  They  that  of  Leibnitz.  The  discovery  of  this  method 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  large  quantities  originated  in  the  investigation  of  curved  lines, 
of  organic  salts,  of  the  bulk  which  they  give  to  but  is  extended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
the  food,  and  of  their  stimulating  effect  upon  species  of  magnitude.  Newton  conceived  of  a 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  These  curved  line  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
latter  qualities  make  them  disagree  where  the  point ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  method  consists  in 
digestive  organs  are  feeble  and  irritable.  They  detenuining  the  velocity  with  which  the  point, 
are  digestible  in  proportion  to  their  tenderness  at  each  instant,  is  moving  in  a  given  direction 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  bro-  different  from  that  of  the  line ;  that  is,  e,  ^.,  if 
ken  up  into  a  pulp.  The  potato  has  about  the  the  |)oint  be  moving  in  a  general  southwesterly 
same  nutritive  value  as  rice ;  it  requires  to  be  direction,  in  determining  the  velocity  with 
thoroughly  masticated,  and  is  therefore  an  un-  which  it  souths  compared  with  that  with  which 
Boitable  article  for  young  children.  St.  Martin  it  wests.  The  spirit  of  Leibnitz's  method  con- 
foond  potatoes  roasted  and  baked  disjiosed  of  sists  in  supposing  the  curve  to  be  composed  of 
more  readily  than  when  boiled,  the  one  taking  infinitely  short  straight  lines,  and  in  determining 
2  hoars  and  80  minutes  to  be  converted  into  the  direction  of  each  of  these  little  straight 
ohvme,  the  other  an  hour  longer.  The  same  arcs.  What  Newton  called  the  inverse  method 
Tfie  applies  to  fruits  as  to  vegetables ;  they  are  of  fluxions  is  now  called  the  integral  calculus, 
digestible  just  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  It  consists  in  finding  from  the  ratio  of  infinites- 
with  which  they  can  oe  completely  reduced  to  imal  changes  the  magnitude  and  law  of  connec- 
a  palp.  Ripe  strawberries,  peaches,  oranges,  tion  of  the  changing  quantities.  The  whole  cal- 
grapes,  rarely  disagree,  while  cherries,  apices,  cuius  is  too  difficult  and  abstruse  for  any  popular 
pears,  &c,  are  more  indigestible ;  roasting  exposition.  The  reader  may  find  general  views 
unproves  the  digestibility  of  apples  by  rup-  upon  the  subject  in  Davies's  "  Logic  of  Mathe- 
tnring  the  cells  in  which  their  juices  are  im-  mathics."  and  Comte's  "  Philosophy  of  Mathe- 
prisoned.  matics,"  translated  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  or  in 
DIETRICH,  Christian  WiLiiELM  Ernst,  also  French  in  Carnot's  Bejlexiotu.  For  gaining  a 
called  DiETBiOT,  a  German  painter  and  engraver,  practical  aoaaaintance  with  the  science  there 
born  in  Weimar,  Oct.  80, 1712,  died  in  Dresden  are]              >i           )Ie  treatises,  among  which 
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Oburcb^s  and  Conrtenay^s  are  well  adapted  to  within  and  without  their  preriona  directioo. 
ordinary  students,  but  Peirce^s  conducts  much  This  action  is  tlie  diffraction  of  light.  Newt4>n 
more  rapidly  into  the  liighest  walks.  Of  English  attempted  to  explain  this  action  of  the  edges  of 
treatises,  Price's  holds  the  highest  rank.  The  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  cmi»- 
French  have  been  prolific  writers  upon  tho  sub-  sion,  by  supposing  that  the  edges  exerted  some 
jcct ;  among  them  Duhamel  perhaps  holds  as  influence  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  accordioj; 
high  a  rank  as  any.  to  tho  condition  in  which  tlio  imagined  lami- 
DIFFKACTION  OF  LIGIIT,  the  deviation  nous  particles  met  them.  But  it  was  found 
from  a  straight  line  which  a  ray  of  light  under-  tliat  when  tho  light  employed  in  these  experi- 
goes  in  passing  near  tho  edge  of  an  opaque  body,  ments  was  monochromatic,  as  red  only,  or  jel- 
In  whatever  way  light  be  transmitted,  tho  lumi-  low,  the  bands  produced  in  any  case  were  sizo- 
nous  influcnco  may  be  regarded  as  propagated  ply  light  and  dark,  i.  e.y  of  the  given  color  and 
in  the  mannerof  a  succession  of  hollow  spheres,  absolutely  black.  And  Dr.  Tounc  discovered 
or  shells,  that  spring  forth  from  the  surface  of  in  1808  tnat  in  order  to  obliterate  all  the  speciil 
tlie  luminary  and  enlarge  witli  almost  incon-  fringes  obtained  in  the  case  of  2  orificea,  it  vti 
ceivablo  rapidity  on  all  sides  of  it  through  space,  only  necessary  to  cover  up  one  of  them ;  portions 
In  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  each  of  these  of  the  spot  obtained  from  the  other  which  were 
shells  is  considered  to  bo  a  wave,  or  we  may  before  crossed  by  dark  bands  immediately  be- 
say,  a  wave-front,  advancing  in  tho  form  of  a  came  light  It  thus  became  evident  that  light 
spherical  surface,  as  ripples  about  an  agitated  can  be  added  to  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  prodoce 
point  upon  a  pond  of  water  spread  outward  in  darkness.  In  water  waves,  a  crest  and  a  trougfa 
concentric  circles.  But  in  a  homogeneous  me-  of  equal  depth,  that  is,  2  equal  waves  in  oppoate 
dium,  the  line  of  effect,  or  that  in  which  tho  phases,  coming  together,  neutralize  each  o:ber, 
agitation  is  propagated  outward  from  tho  cen-  and  give  still  water  over  the  space  thus  occa- 
tro  of  disturbance,  is  a  straiglit  lino ;  and  thus  pied ;  and  2  sound  waves  may  also  so  blend  u 
we  say  tliat  light  advances  in  rays,  and  that  in  to  produce  silcnco.  Fresnel  in  1815-^16  r^ 
a  uniform  medium  these  aro  straight.  To  this  before  the  French  academy  of  sciences  the  re- 
law,  however,  one  important  general  exception  suits  of  his  investigations  of  this  set  of  pheoo- 
has  been  found.  Grimaldi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  mena,  which  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Yonng  before 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  observed  him,  judged  could  not  be  explained  by  the 
that  when  through  2  small  orifices  near  to-  theory  of  emission,  but  which  ho  found  perfect- 
getlier  2  pencils  of  tho  sun's  light— diverging,  ly  in  harmony  with  consequences  flowing  from 
of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  tho  sun's  Iluyghens's  undulatory  theory  of  light.  Bj 
disk — were  admitted  to  fall  on  a  screen  at  scv-  varying  tho  material  and  shape  of  the  orifices^ 
eral  feet  distance  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  he  found  no  effect  whatever  npon  the  appeir- 
the  overlapping  jtarts  of  the  2  disks  of  light  thus  anco  of  the  fringes,  except  that  when  razor-edgci 
obtained  were  brightly  illuminated,  while  on  were  employed  the  rays  were  bent  about  these 
either  side  of  this  central  bright  band  there  more  than  about  rounded  edges,  an  effect  which 
were  alternating  curved  bands  of  less  and  great-  lias  been  termed  inflection  of  the  light.  Bvt 
er  illumination  and  showing  tlie  prismatic  colors,  ho  wholly  disproved  the  Newtonian  Tiew,  Ij 
The  clTect  is  still  better  seen  when  the  pencils  throwing  a  diverging  pencil  firom  the  focus  of  a 
are  made  more  divergent  by  being  each  brought  lens  on  2  mirrors  slightly  inclined  to  each  other, 
by  a  convex  lens  to  form  a  minute  focus,  beyond  so  as  to  make  the  reflected  rays  cross  in  their 
which  the  rays  must  again  sei)arate.  These  course :  here  were  no  edges ;  yet,  when  the  i 
bands  are  known  as  ^^  Grimaldi's  fringes.^'  If  sets  of  rays  were  received  on  a  screen,  the  liglit 
2  narrow  slits  in  the  shutter  are  employed,  tho  and  dark  bands  were  perfectly  formed ;  and  by 
result  is  a  bright  band  running  longitudimUIy  covering  ono  mirror,  the  bands  disappeared,  m 
through  the  middle  of  tho  space  occupied  by  othor  giving  light  only.  This  phenomemm  then, 
their  light  on  the  screen,  with  alternating  in  all  its  forms,  is  due  to  interference,  and,  ae- 
fringes  on  the  2  sides.  So,  if  in  tho  centre  of  a  cording  to  tho  undulatory  theory,  that  of  S 
single  divergent  beam  a  small  oi>aquo  body  be  waves  or  sets  of  waves,  so  managed,  in  the  esse 
held,  tho  actual  complete  shadow  of  it  on  tho  of  tho  mirrors,  that  they  shall  intersect  etch 
screen  is  less  in  size  than  the  geometrical  sha-  other  at  ])oints  along  their  conrse ;  where,  in 
dow  ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  alternating  liglit  homogeneous  light,  crests  conspire  with  crefCi^ 
and  dark  bands  to  a  distance  which  again  causes  or  troughs  with  troughs,  producing  incressed 
tho  shadow  in  part  to  encroach  on  the- surround-  brightness,  but  where  crest  and  trongh  combine 
iug  space.  Tho  same  result,  in  a  degree,  really  at  the  same  point,  producing  rest  of  the  Tibrt- 
hapy)ens  with  a  single  small  pencil ;  and  in  fact,  ting  medium,  that  is,  darkness.  In  compoand 
all  shadows  are  in  this  way  to  some  extent  en-  or  solar  light,  however,  the  effect  of  tbeinter- 
croaciied  on  by  surrounding  light,  and  all  edges  ference  is  to  separate  the  ra\*  into  its  elemenl- 
of  light  by  shadows.  Here,  then,  is  a  set  of  ory  colors.  In  the  case  of  rays  grazing  the 
cases  in  which  the  rays  of  liglit  deviate  from  edges  of  orifices  or  bodies,  the  points  at  whidi 
straight  linos ;  and  it  may  bo  stated  that,  gener-  tho  rays  thus  touch  become  point*  of  ongincf 
ally,  rays  of  light  grazing  upon  the  edges  of  new  agitations  or  waves,  which  q>reftd  oat  froB 
orifices  or  of  bodies  are  bent  more  or  less  out  those  ]>oints  as  centres  beyond  tho  bo4jr«  Andl(y 
of  a  straight  line,  being  turned  apparently  both  so  doing  intersect  each  other  and  prodnM  V||hl 
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and  dark  bands.    Mathematically,  it  is  easily  rics,  when  illvminated  by  the  snn ;  the  fringes 

proved  that  those  surfaces  of  intersection  along  sometimes  bordering  the  shadows  of  such  bodies; 

which  crests  will  conspire  to   give  increased  the  colors  seen  by  looking  through  a  fine  dew  or 

lights  and  also  those  along  which  crests  and  mist  between  2  plates  of  glass,  or  upon  a  mir- 

troughs  will  combine  to  give  darkness,  must  ror  on  which  lycopodium  has  been  dusted,  held 

Ibrm  along  the  middle  line  one  continued  plane  in  the  sun ;  the  changeable  colors  of  the  plu- 

sarface,  and  on  both  sides  of  this,  receding  hy-  mage  of  birds,  and  those  of  mother-of-pearl  and 

perboloid  surfaces ;  and  experiment,  as  in  plac-  other  grooved  or  striated  surfaces,  the  origin  of 

ing  the  screen  successively  at  various  distances,  the  colors  in  tlic  latter  cases  being  proved  by 

marks  out  exactly  these  curves  about  a  middle  taking  casts  of  such  surfaces  in  black  wax, 

bright  band,   as  those  actually  formed.    The  which  immediately  become  iridescent,  like  the 

bands  thus  formed  are  broadest  in  the  least  re-  natural  objects,  and  by  grooving  metallic  sur- 

finngible  (red)  rays,  and  narrowest  and  most  faces  with  5,000  to  10,000  hues  to  the  inch,  as 

crowded  in  the  most  refrangible  (violet)  light,  in  Barton's  iris  buttons,  in  which  the  same  re- 

Tfae  accurate  measurement  with  a  micrometer  suit  appears. 

of  the  distances  of  the  successive  bands  from  DIFFUSION  of  GASES,  a  term  applied  by 
the  central  line,  together  with  the  other  known  Priestley  (who  first  observed  the  phenomenon, 
distances  in  the  case,  becomes  a  ready  means  of  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  4th  vol- 
determining  the  wave  lengths  of  the  different  ume  of  the  *''  Transactions  of  tlie  American 
colored  rays  composing  white  light ;  and  it  is  Philosophical  Society'^)  to  the  property  possess- 
by  observing  that  when  either  of  2  pencils  form-  ed  by  gaseous  bodies  of  intermingling  with  each 
ing  them  is  retarded,  the  fringes  must  sliift  to  other,  whatever  may  be  their  differences  of 
that  side,  and  finding  that  when  one  of  the  pen-  specific  gravity,  or  whatever  their  repugnance 
cila  pBSBes  through  a  thin  film  of  mica,  or  a  tube  to  enter  into  chemical  combinations.  Priestley 
of  water,  the  fringes  do  actually  move  to  the  found  the  new  force  so  strong  that  the  gases 
side  occupied  by  this  pencil,  that  it  has  lately  would  in  time  penetrate  animal  membrane  that 
been  proved,  in  different  ways  severally  by  separated  them  and  thot  was  regarded  air-tight, 
Arago,  Foucault,  and  Fizeau,  that  light  moves  and  be  found  constituting  similar  mixtures  on 
leas  rapidly  in  the  denser  of  2  media,  a  fact  each  side  of  it.  To  this  principle  he  correctly 
which  has  given  to  the  emission  theory  of  light  attributed  the  uniformity  of  the  composition  of 
its  final  overthrow.  As  consequences  of  this  the  atmosphere.  Dalton,  who  afterward  inves- 
view  of  the  production  of  the  fringes,  it  follows  tigated  the  subject,  explained  the  phenomenon 
also  that  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  particles  of  one  gas 
opaque  body  held  in  a  diverging  pencil  of  light  are  highly  repulsive  to  each  other,  but  do  not 
should  be  a  minute  bright  spot,  while  the  con-  repel  those  of  another  gas.  So,  when  a  jar  of 
tre  of  the  light  of  the  pencil  without  the  opaque  hydrogen  is  inverted  over  another  filled  with 
body  sliould  be  a  small  dark  spot ;  both  these  carbonic  acid,  the  light  g&s  finds  its  way  be- 
results  are  found  to  hold  true.  By  varying  the  tween  the  particles  of  the  heavy  gas,  and  this 
shape  of  the  orifice,  the  form  of  the  diirk  or  works  upward  into  the  other,  till  they  are  at  last 
Ught  space  will  be  changed.  Shadows,  as  e([ually  diffused.  Thus  he  supposed  one  gas 
formed,  do  not  correspond  accurately  with  the  to  act  as  a  vacuum  to  another,  with  which  it 
geometrical  shadows  of  the  bodies  projecting  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combination ;  with 
them  ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  bodies  or  aper-  this  difference,  however,  that  the  particles  of 
tares  the  fringes  are  less  sensible.  In  order  to  one  present  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  dif- 
witness  the  effect  of  diffraction  by  a  simple  ex-  fusion,  so  that  a  longer  time  is  required  fur  it  to 
periment,  make  a  smooth  pin-hole  in  a  piece  take  place.  This  explanation  accounts  also  for 
of  card  paper,  or  a  clean  cut  down  into  one  theuniform  diffusion  of  vapors  through  gases  and 
of  its  sides :  by  looking  through  this,  in  a  room  through  each  other.  Prof.  Graham  of  Glasgow 
otherwise  dark,  at  a  minute  crevice  admitting  made  some  further  interesting  investigations  as 
light  by  the  shutter  or  door,  or  at  the  flame  of  to  the  relative  rate  of  diffusion  of  different  gases, 
a  candle,  either  of  these  will  present  numerous  Gas  contained  in  a  glass  jar  slightly  cracked  was 
light  and  dark  bands,  the  candle  flame  being  mul-  found  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  the  air  at  the 
tiplied  apparently  into  a  number  of  flames,  less-  same  time  to  pass  through  and  mingle  with  the 
ening  out  on  either  side,  and  showing  the  pris-  gas,  and  the  relative  quantities  that  passed  each 
matio  colors.  Bring  a  bright  star  or  the  light  way  were  found  to  depend  upon  the  comparative 
of  a  lamp  at  a  distance  just  over  the  edge  of  an  densities  of  the  two  clastic  fluids ;  the  lightest 
intervening  body,  as  tlie  hand  or  a  bar  in  the  gases  passing  through  most  rapidly,  the  rate  of 
shatter,  and  a  good  eye  will  detect  that  in  a  diffusion  being  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
position  just  preceding  that  of  the  disappear-  the  density  of  the  gas.  This  law  would  seem 
anoe  of  the  light  it  is  decomposed,  showing  the  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  gases  act  as  va- 
prismatic  colors,  the  red  and  green  very  dis-  cuums  to  one  another ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
tinctly.  Many  cases  of  diffraction  occur  in  na-  velocities  of  gases  flowing  into  a  vacuum  main- 
tare.  Among  these  are  the  colored  fringes  seen  tain  the  same  ratio,  being  inversely  as  the  square 
by  looking  in  certain  directions  at  or  along  the  root  of  the  densities  of  the  gases. 
ooiirse  of  fine  fibres  of  any  kind,  as  the  spider^s  DIGAMMA  (double  gamma),  so  called  from 
webi  fine  wirec^  and  the  fibres  upon  black  fab-  its  form  (F)  resembling  2  gammas  (r),  the  6th 
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letter  in  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Greeks,  works  are:  **  A  Conference  with  a  Lady  abont 

corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  i  and  the  Latin  the  choice  of  a  Religion ;"  ^^  Observations  on 

j^  and  probably  equivalent  in  sound  to  the  £ng-  Religio  Medici ;''  a  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 

lish  w.    It  continued  latest  in  the  ^olic  dialect,  Bodies  ;^^  a  ^^  Treatise  on  Uie  Soul,  proving  ita 

but  early  became  obsolete  in  the  Attic  alphabet^  Immortality ;"  a  ^^  Treatise  of  adhering  to  God ; '' 

and  subsequently  in  the  Greek  language ;  though  ^^  Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  tlie  Powder  of 

its  original  existence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  Sympathy  ;^'  ^^  Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Keneloi 

that  the  5th  letter  (c)  is  the  numerical  symbol  Digby,  &c.,  written  by  Ilimself^^'  first  published 

fur  5,  but  the  next  letter  (()  for  7.    It  does  in  1827. 

not  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though  they  DIGESTION,  a  fonotioa  peculiar  to  the  ani- 
were  composed  when  it  was  in  use ;  but  its  force  mal  kingdom,  by  which  organic  alimantary 
remained  in  the  metre  after  its  form  had  disap-  substances,  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 
peared,  and  its  latent  existence  at  the  beginning  intestines,  are  converted  into  Uie  nutritive  fluid, 
of  many  words  and  syllables  apparently  com-  chyle,  and  mixed  indirectly  with  the  blood,  tiie 
mencing  with  a  vowel  made  preceding  short  excrementitious  and  useless  matters  being  re- 
syllables,  if  ending  with  a  consonant,  long  by  jected  and  cast  out  of  the  body.  The  organs  bj 
position,  or,  if  ending  with  a  vowel,  prevented  which  this  function  is  performed  in  the  higher 
a  hiatus.  In  passing  into  tlie  Latin  language  animals  are  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  sto- 
it  was  written  «?,  thus :  tantpos  (FESIIEPOS),  mach,  and  intestines,  with  their  accessory  sati- 
veaperus  ;  u>ov  (Q  FON),  ort/m.  vary  glands,  pancreas,  liver,  and  mucous  foUidea. 

DIGBY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  border-  The  first  act  to  which  food  is  subjected  is  the 

ing  on  the  Atlantic;  pop.  in  1851,  12,252.    It  mechanical  division  by  the  teeth;  so  important 

has  a  highly  diversified  surface,  and  comprises  is  this  in  order  that  it  may  be  inflaenced  by  the 

witliin  its  limits  several  small  lakes,  which  give  salivary  secretion,  that  it  may  be  said  as  an 

rise  to  numerous  rivers.    The  underlying  rock  axiom  that  "  food  well  chewed  is  half  digested.^ 

is  sandstone  of  various  colors.    Copper  and  sil-  As  a  people  the  Americans  are  singcdarly  guilty 

ver  mines  have  been  worked  with  some  profit,  of  life-long  and  constant  infraction  of  this  rule. 

In  the  N.  W.  part  is  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  of  paying,  however,  the  penalty  of  dyqtepsia  with 

the  Atlantic  called  St.  Mary^s  bay,  enclosed  on  its  numerous  train  of  evils  and  premature  de- 

the  N.  by  BriaPs  island  and  a  narrow  headland  cay.    The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  of  the 

known  as  Digby  neck.    Capital,  Digby.  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  has  been  de- 

DIGBY,  Sir  Kekelm,  an  English  philoso-  scribed  in  the  articles  Chymx and  Cutlk.  While 
pher  and  chemist,  born  in  Gothurst,  Bucking-  some  of  the  nutritive  matters  are  dissolved  in 
hamshire,  in  IGOS,  died  in  London  in  16G5.  He  and  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach,  others 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was  ex-  require  further  prepa^tion,  and  are  taken  up  by 
ecuted  for  complicity  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  vessels  and  absorbents  of  the  intesUnes ;  by 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about  3  the  time  that  the  residue  arrives  in  the  cy^m, 
years  old.  He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  almost  all  the  alimentary  matter  has  been  ex- 
faith,  and  showed  early  tokens  of  remarkable  tracted,  and  the  insoluble  portions  with  the 
talent.  In  1621,  having  finished  his  education  excess  of  biliary  and  mucous  secretions  are  void- 
at  Oxford,  he  visited  the  continent,  where  ho  ed  at  the  anal  termination  of  the  canaL  The 
travelled  for  about  2  years.  On  his  return  digestive  process,  upon  the  proper  performanoe 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  by  of  which  the  health  of  all  the  organs  must  de- 
Charles  I.,  and  received  other  marks  of  the  pend,  can  hardly  be  separated  from  absorption, 
royal  favor.  In  1628  he  sailed  with  a  squad-  which  takes  up  the  nutritive  materials,  and 
ron  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  to  fight  the  assimilation,  which  converts  them  into  a  fluid 
Algerines  and  the  Venetians,  with  whom  the  resembling  blood,  poured  into  the  circulation 
English  had  quarrelled,  and  gained  much  ere-  near  the  heart.  Though  inorganic  substances 
dit  by  his  courage  and  success  on  this  expedi-  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  body,  the 
tion.  In  1636,  while  in  France,  he  became  organic  alone  are  generally  considered  as  food 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  as  subjects  for  the  digestive  process^  Organic 
and,  having  afterward  returned  to  England,  substances  used  as  food  may  be  conveniently  ar^ 
and  taken  part  with  the  king  in  the  civil  war,  ranged  under  4  heads :  1,  the  saccharine  group, 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  parliament.  Dur-  embracing  substances  composed  of  oxygen,  hy- 
ing his  confinement  he  employed  himself  with  drogen,  and  carbon,  resembling  sugar  in  compo- 
literary  labors,  was  released  in  1643  in  con-  sition,  and  readily  convertible  into  it ;  such  are 
sequence  of  the  intercession  of  the  queen  of  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  the  eellolose  of 
France,  and  retired  to  that  country,  where  he  plants ;  2,  the  oleaginous  group,  with  a  great 
was  received  with  great  honor,  and  enjoyed  the  preponderance  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  small 
friendship  of  Descartes  and  other  eminent  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  absence  of  nitrogen, 
Frenchmen.  From  this  time  till  1661  he  lived  including  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats;  8,  the 
mostly  on  the  continent,  and  esj)eciaUy  in  France,  albuminous  group,  containing  a  large  proportion 
employing  himself  with  literary  and  scientific  of  nitrogen,  comprising  animal  and  vegetable 
labors.  Having  returned  to  England,  ho  enjoyed  substances  allied  in  chemical  composition  to 
the  favor  of  Charles  II.,  and  continued  his  philo-  albumen  and  animal  tissues;  4,  the  gelatinooi 
sophical  studies  until  his  death.    His  principal  group,  including  animal  substances  closely  allied 
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to  gdatiiM ;  also  oontdning  nitrogen.    The  sao-  the  food,  leading  to  the  conversion  of  the  starch 

dlMine  tabfltaoces  cannot  form  part  of  any  ani*  into  sugar,  the  action  continuing  even  in  pres> 

Bnl  tiflsoe,  bat,  when  converted  in  the  hodj  into  ence  of  the  acid  of  the  stomach ;  there  is  no 

Hnorn  of  the  oleaginoos  grpap,  may  like  these  satisfactory  evidence    that   saliva  exerts  any 

iMi  go  to  nonrish  the  adipose  and  nervous  tis-  other  than  a  physical  action  upon  nitrogenized 

IBM;  bot  by  fkt  their  greater  portion  is  used  in  substances.   When  the  food  reaches  the  stomach 

tbt  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat.    Starch  the  digestion  is  continued  by  the  gastric  juice, 

•MBt  to  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  secreted  by  the  numerous  follicles  of  the  mu- 

hcde  acid,  in  which  form  it  is  oxidized  and  cous  membrane,  lined  with  lobular  cells  and 

buiwdoff;  oleaginous  matters  appear  to  under-  glandular  epithelium.    Bernard's  experiments 

gD  ozidatioa  without  any  preliminary  change ;  show  that  the  secretion  is  mainly  poured  out 

SbMB  noo*nitrogenized  compounds  cannot  min-  toward  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  organ.  The 

irtv  to  the  plastic  growth  of  the  body,  as  is  nature  of  the  digestive  process  has  been  the 

■roved  by  the  death  from  inanition  of  animals  subject  of  much  speculation  in  ])ast  times.    It 

M  ddiiiively  npcm  them.    The  articles  of  ^e  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  aliments  undcr- 

tUmmfaioiii  group  serve  not  only  for  nutrition,  went  a  coction  similar  to  that  which  they  would 

bailor  the  maintenance  of  heat,  if  required,  by  experience  in  a  vessel  with  hot  water;  to  this 

ttafar  decomposition ;  the  proportion  of  then:  4b  succeeded  the  theory  of  acid  fermentation,  then 

is  tiie  same  in  all,  and  they  are  all  of  putrefaction,  of  trituration,  and  of  macera- 

of  redaction  to  a  like  condition  by  the  tion,  till  the  present  belief  in  the  solvent  action 

dve  process,  so  that,  as  far  as  nutrition  of  the  gastric  juice  was  established.   The  gastric 

■M^  the  fiorine  of  animals,  the  albumen  of  eggs,  juice  is  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  and  with 

5it  fininn  of  milk,  and  the  gluten  of  wheat  are  very  slight  viscidity.    Its  most  characteristic 

•fMiy  aeeeptaUe  to  the  organism.    No  one  of  feature  is  acidity,  which  is  even  perceptible  to 

tfsM^  however,  is  alone  sufficient  to  support  the  taste.    Many  eminent  chemists  maintain 

Bfc;  it  ii  very  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Prout  has  that  the  real  agent  in  the  solvent  process  is  free 

oIlMrved,  that  the  only  single  article  of  food  lactic  acid,  while  others  are  in  favor  of  free  hy- 

Mtandly  prodded  for  the  continued  growth  of  drochloric  acid ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  true  of 

— >maW  milk,  contains  albuminous  caseine  in  man,  and  the  former  of  dogs  and  pigs,  which  have 

ill  cord,  a  good  deal  of  oily  matter,  and  con-  been  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  experiment 

rfderaUe  sogar. — Supposing  mastication  to  have  The  peculiar  organic  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice 

beea  thoroughly  performed,  the  food  is  first  is  pepsin,  which  disposes  albuminous  matters  to 

iBlad  upon  by  the  salivary  fluid,  which  is  se-  undergo  solution  by  the  contained  hydrochloric 

anted  by  the  parotid,  sublingual,  and  submax-  acid,  which  they  would  otherwise  only  partially 

ilaiy  glands,  and  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  do  unless  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.    The 

■smbnne  df  the  mouth.    Saliva  is  but  little  secretion  of  the  empty  stomach  is  neutral  or 

lieavier  tlian  water,  contains  minute  corpuscles  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  on  the  introduction 

aad  epithelial  scales,  and  in  health  has  an  alka-  and  during  the  digestion  of  food,  resuming  its 

fine  reaction  greatest  during  and  after  meals,  neutral  character  when  this  process  is  finished. 

It  coDsista  of  about  995  parts  of  water  in  1,000,  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton,  it  appears 

and  5  parts  of  solid  matters;  of  the  latter  the  that  an  ounce  of  gastric  juice  will  dissolve  a 

mast  remarkable  \s  ptyalin^  to  which  the  pecu-  litde  over  80  grains  of  fresh  lean  meat ;  at  this 

liar  properties  of  the  fluid  are  due;  it  closely  rate  the  full  digestion  of  a  pound  of  raw  meat 

memblea,  bnt  is  not  identical  with,  albumen  would  require  2  gallons  of  gastric  juice ;  and 

and  caseine;  it  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment,  and,  this  apparently  enormous  quantity  will  not  be 

aeoording  to  Mialhe,  1  part  is  sufficient  to  con^  considered  incredible,  if  it  be  recollected  that 

Twt  2,000  parts  of  starch  into  sugar ;  it  also  this  fluid  after  it  has  done  its  work  of  solution  is 

contains  a  compound  of  sulpho-cyanogen,  not  at  once  reabsorbed  into  the  circulation,  so  that 

kaowB  to  occur  in  any  other  animal  product,  even  this  quantity  might  be  secreted  during  the 

and  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view ;  8  or  4  hours  of  the  digestive  process,  at  an  ex- 

ill  salts  are  nearly  those  of  the  blood,  and  its  pcnse  to  the  blood  of  not  more  tlian  2  or  8  oz. 

dhdine  reaction  seems  to  be  due  to  the  basic  of  fluid  at  any  one  time ;  the  fluid  does  not  ac- 

phosphate  of  soda;  the  '* tartar"  of  the  teeth  cumulate  in  the  stomach,  but  its  watery  por- 

md  Mlivary  concretions  consist  principally  of  tions  are  in  continual  process  of  secretion  and 

•■thy  phosphates   and  animal  matter.    The  reabsorption  as  long  as  any  food  remains  undi- 

bpid  secretion  of  the  parotid  and  sublingual  gested,  within  reasonable  limits  as  to  quantity 

I^BDda  aatarates  the  food  during  proper  masti-  ingested.    Many  of  the  most  important  ])he- 

aatiOB,  while  the  viscid  submaxillary  fluid  facil-  nomena  of  gastric  digestion  have  been  rendered 

itatea  swallowing  when  the  tongue  carries  the  familiar  and  visible  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

■BH  back  towtfid  the  pharynx.    The  amount  Beaumont  and  others  within  a  few  years  on 

of  Mliva  secreted  dailv  by  man  will  average,  ac-  Alexis  St.  Martin,  through  an  opening  in  whose 

OMding  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  8|  lbs.,  though  stomach  the  eflect  of  food,  stimulants,  and  seda- 

itTWiaa  with  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  tives  could  be  seen.  The  color  of  the  membrane 

flnak.    Beaide  its  mechanical  action,  it  is  be-  was  palo  pink,  its  appearance  velvet-like,  and 

Hofed  that  the  saliva,  by  its  peculiar  ferment,  its  surface  lined  with  a  transparent  viscid  mu- 

lohamieaOy  upon  the  fiuinaoeous  elements  of  cus;  the  irritation  of  food  caused  the  iunumcr- 
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able  fulllclcs  to  become  prominent,  and  to  ponr  fine  diyision  Ttrithont  the  agencj  of  the  gastric 
out  tlio  acid  gastric  jaice ;  small  quantities  of  jnice.  Its  action  on  albuminoos  matters  is  to 
very  cold  water,  or  ice,  i^er  the  primary  seda-  reduce  them  to  a  complete  solution,  alter  their 
tive  effect,  caused  turg:idit7  of  the  membrane  chemical  properties,  and  convert  thern  into  al- 
and copious  secretion,  while  ice  in  large  amount  buminose  (a  kind  of  imperfect  albumen),  in 
and  long  continued  retarded  the  process.  The  which  form  they  are  readily  assimilated.  In  this 
amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  depends  on  the  condition  they  form  definite  combinations  with 
requirements  of  the  system,  and  not  on  the  the  solvent  liquid,  which  have  been  called  pep- 
quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach;  tiiis  tones;  these  are  not  mere  solutions  of  the  reepec- 
is  most  important  to  be  remembered,  since,  tive  substances  in  acidulated  fluids,  for  a  convert- 
after  the  lluid  secreted  has  dissolved  all  it  ing  power  is  exerted  by  the  pepsin,  the  solvent 
can,  any  excess  of  food  must  remain  undigest-  power  being  due  to  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice, 
ed,  pass  into  the  intestines  in  a  crude  state.  The  process  of  digestion  is  far  from  being  com- 
and  become  a  source  of  pain  and  irritation  until  pie  ted  in  the  stomach ;  the  action  of  the  biliary 
it  is  expelled.  When  the  system  is  diseased,  and  pancreaticfluids  has  been  noticed  under  Biu 
there  is  no  craving  for  food,  which  if  taken  and  CnTUS,  and  the  end  of  the  digestive  act  un- 
would  not  cause  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  der  C^EcrM.  As  mental  depression  will  retard 
juice,  but  would  remain  undigested  for  24  or  48  digestion,  so  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  joyful  spirit 
hours,  adding  its  irritation  to  the  general  dis-  will  promote  it  The  merry  laugh  not  only  in- 
cased state.  Excess  in  eating  or  drinking  causes  dicates  a  mental  condition  favorable  for  the 
ery  thematic  intlammation  of  the  stomach,  and  natural  secretion  of  the  gi^^ric  juice,  but  by 
acridity  of  the  secreted  fluid,  which  if  long  con-  shaking  the  sides  favors  the  movements  of  the 
tinued  disorders  digestion,  and  betrays  itself  to  stomach  so  essential  to  perfect  digestion ;  so  that 
the  physician  by  aphthous  ulcerations  and  other  the  saying,  ^'  Laugh  and  grow  fat,''  is  founded 
morbid  appearances  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  upon  physiological  principles.  Until  digestion 
The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  influenced  by,  hasbeenpartially  completed,  both  orifices  of  the 
though  not  dependent  on,  nervous  agency;  it  is  stomach  are  closed,  a  oeautiful  provision  of  na- 
well  known  tliat  mental  emotion  will  put  a  stop  ture  keeping  the  pylorus  shut,  and  allowing  no 
to  the  digestive  process,  and  section  of  the  undigested  matter  to  pass  out,  unless  its  faithfbl 
pneumogastric  nerves  arrests  for  a  time  the  fibres  are  overpowerea  by  too  much  or  improper 
elaboration  of  the  gastric  fluid.  There  can  be  food.  Indeed,  the  digestive  system  affords  some 
no  doubt  that  the  process  of  gastric  digestion  is  of  the  most  admirable  proo&  of  creative  design, 
essentially  one  of  chemical  solution,  the  solvent  whether  we  consider  the  mechanism  of  chewing 
fluid  being  prepared  by  the  follicles  of  the  stom-  and  swallowing,  the  reduction  of  different  ali- 
ach,  and  its  action  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  mentary  articles  to  a  homogeneous  chyme,  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  organ ;  the  experi-  absorption  of  some  parts  by  the  stomach  itself 
ments  on  St.  Martin  fully  prove  these  facts,  and  of  others  by  the  special  lacteals,  the  changes 
both  in  natural  and  artificiid  digestion.  Rapidity  effected  by  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pan- 
of  digestion  depends  so  much  on  the  quantity  creas,  or  the  removal  of  superfluous  and  injuri- 
and  quality  of  the  food,  the  state  of  health,  the  ous  substances.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  habits  of  exer-  control,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  human  race  has 
cisc,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  over  these  processes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
digestibility  of  different  articles  of  diet ;  it  ap-  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  disestion  is  of 
pears  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  researches  that,  other  the  first  importance  to  health  and  happiness.^ 
things  being  equal,  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  digestion, 
more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  allied  do-  the  reader  is  referred  to  Todd  and  Bowman^s 
mesticated  races ;  in  this  respect  venison  stands  "  Physiological  Anatomy,"  Carpenter's  works 
first,  then  turkey,  then  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  on  physiology,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Beanmont 
in  the  order  mentioned.  A  certain  bulk  of  on  '*  Digestion,"  edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe ; 
food  is  necessary  for  healthy  digestion,  as  has  and  for  fuller  information  on  articles  of  food  to 
long  been  practically  known  by  uncivilized  na-  the  titles  Aliment  and  Dietetics. 
tions;  soups  and  fluid  aliment  are  not  more  read-  DIGGES,  Leonard,  an  English  mathemad- 
ily  chymined  than  solid  substances,  and  cannot  cian,  born  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  Kent,  died 
alone  support  the  system  in  vigor.  Moderate  about  1574.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was 
exercise  before  a  meal  facilitates  digestion.  A  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  devoted  him- 
temperature  of  98°  to  100°  F.  is  requisite  for  self  to  mathematical  studies.  He  wrote  "Tee- 
the perfect  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  hence  tonicum,  briefly  showing  the  exact  lleasnriDg 
the  ingestion  of  cold  and  iced  substances,  so  and  speedy  Reckoning  of  all  manner  of  Lands, 
generally  used  at  the  present  day,  must  be  very  Squares,  Timber,  Stones,  Steeples,  &c."  (1556); 
prejudicial  to  digestion.  The  most  recent  ex-  Pantometria,  a  practical  geometrical  treatise 
periments  go  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  (1501);  and^^PrognosticationEverlastingof right 
gastric  juice  is  confined  to  nitrogenized  sub-  good  effect,  or  Choice  Rules  to  judge  the  "Wea- 
stances,  and  that  it  exerts  no  influence  on  ther  by  the  Suii,  Moon,  and  Stars "  (1655). — 
starchy,  saccharine,  or  oily  matters.  Starch  is  Thomas,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1595. 
acted  upon  by  the  salivary  fluid,  sugar  is  dissolv-  He  was  graduated  at  Oxiord,  ttdo^icd  the  prate- 
ed,  and  oily  substances  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  sion  of  a  soldier,  and  was  i 
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genenl  of  the  forces  sent  out  by  Elizabeth  to  action  of  tbo  pulse.    The  effects  of  digitalis 

the  Netherlands.  He  wrote  several  mathe-  more  closely  resemble  those  of  tobacco  than 

natieai  treatises  and  other  works,  among  which  any  other  agent    It  possesses  in  common  with 

nay  be  mentioned  Al€Bj  seu  Scala  MatTiemnt-  green  tea  tlie  property  of  preventing  sleep.    In 

km  (1578) ;  "  A  Letter  on  Parallax  "  (1673) ;  medicine  it  is  usually  employed :  1,  to  reduce 

*^A  Geometrical  Treatise  named  Stratioticos,  the  hearths  action ;  2,  to  promote  the  action  of 

nqnisite  for  the  Perfection  of  Soldiers"  (1590);  the  absorbents;   3,  as  a  diuretic;    and  4,  on 

**A  Perfect  Description  of  the  Celestial  Orbs  account  of  its  influence  over  the  cercbro- spinal 

aeeunUng  to  the  most  ancient  Doctrine  of  the  system.    Large  quantities  of  digitalis  are  ex- 

^thagoreana"  (1592),  and  some  others.  ported  from  Germany  to  Cuba,  where  it  is 

DIGIT  (Lat.  digitus,  finger),  in  arithmetic,  mixed  with  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of 

0B6  of  the  10  figures  or  symbols  by  means  of  cigars. 

wUoh  all  nnmbers  are  expressed.  In  astronomy,  DIGITIGR  ADES,  the  tribe  of  the  typical  car- 
Ik  dMignates  a  12th  port  of  the  diameter  of  the  nivora,  so  called  because  they  walk  on  the  ends 
m  or  moon.  Thus,  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  the  toes,  as  distinguished  from  the  planti- 
of  9  diffita  when  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  grades,  which,  like  the  bear,  place  the  whole 
cfita  disk  are  concealed.  foot  upon  the  ground.    Tliis  tribe  includes  the 

DIGITALIS,  a  genns  of  exogenous  plants  be^  musUlida  or  weasels,  the  eanid^s  or  dogs,  and 

knging  to  the  natural  order  scrophulariacea.  the  /elidcB  or  cats.    All  have  tlio  cheek  teeth 

|%imt#  purpurea  (Linn.),  purple  foxglove,  with  cutting  edges,  the  lower  shutting  within  the 

li  a  mall  ahrab  £annd  in  pastures  and  about  npi)cr,  dividing  the  flesh  of  their  prey  like  the 

apt  on  banks  of  streams,  in  a  gravelly  or  blades  of  scissors.  As  their  food  would  indicate, 

7  toil.    Calyx  6-parted,  unequal ;   corolla  they  have  a  simple  stomach  and  a  short  intes- 

I— pannlitfi^  the  limbs  obliquely  4-lobcd ;  sta-  tine.    Their    carnivorous   propensity  may  be 

■au  4;  stigma  simple;  capsule  ovatc-acumi-  measured  by  the  tubercle  or  heel  on  the  lower 

Mto;   root  of  numerous  long  slender  fibres,  carnivorous  tooth,  and  the  number  of  false  mo- 

Mwnlri ;  stem  erect,  8  or  4  feet  high,  commonly  lars  in  front  and  of  tuberculous  teeth  behind  it ; 

anple  roondish  with  slight  angles,   down^ ;  those  having  the  simplest  carnivorous  teeth,  and 

liavea  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptic-  the  fewest  molars  in  front  and  behind,  like  the 

Mauff  crenate,  downy,  rugged,  and  veiny,  of  cats  and  the  weasels,  are  the  most  sanguinary, 

a  did!  green  color,  tapering  at  the  base  into  The  characteristic  marks  in  the  skeleton  are  the 

vfaifad  footatalks,  lower  ones  largest ;  raceme  long  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  the  elevation 

tmunal,  long,  simple,  of  numerous  large,  pen-  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  shortness  of  the  pha- 

dobiia,  odorless  flowers.    Fuchsius  is  regarded  langes  which  alone  rest  upon  tlie  ground ;  and 

as  die  earliest  botanist  who  mentions  this  plant,  in  the  cats,  the  retractile  claws.   Tlie  extremities 

which  he  named  digitalis  (Germ.  Fingerhut,  fin-  are  formed  for  leaping  and  springing ;  from  the 

CitaUX  on  account  of  the  blossoms  resembling  pelvis  as  the  fixed  point,  the  8  portions  of  the 

finger  of  a  glove.    The  term  foxe-glove  oc-  limbs  are  movable  in  alternately  opposite  di- 

eoninaMS.  OlonaHum  ^Jlfrica,  written  be-  rections;  by  the  simultaneous  flexion  of  these 

flon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  a  MS.  Saxon  joints,  and  their  sudden  extension  by  means  of 

taDdatioQ  of  Apuleius,  both  of  which  are  among  powerful  muscles,  the  greatest  force  is  given  to 

tiieCSotton  liSo.  in  the  British  museum ;  but  no  the  spring,  the  elevated  and  elongated  heel  af- 

latin  or  Greek  name  was  given  to  this  plant  fording  the  principal  mechanical  advantage  in 

pferiooa  to  Fuchsius  in  1542.    This  beautiful  the  digitigrade  foot. 

ihrab  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  medicinal  DII,  the  Latin  generic  name  for  all  the  gods. 
,  piopertiee,  which  reside  in  the  leaves  and  seeds,  The  instinctive  tendency  of  man,  prompted  also 
tte  latter  being  small,  roundish,  and  of  a  grayish-  by  every  thing  in  the  external  world,  is  to  believe 
brawn  eolor.  The  effect  of  foxglove  has  been  in  a  divine  agency  and  government.  Amid  the 
tried  on  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  turkeys,  the  do-  grand  movements  of  the  universe,  and  with  con- 
MeiCie  fowl,  and  frogs,  and  on  all  it  has  been  sciousness  of  noble  passions  and  faculties,  he  de- 
fend to  act  as  a  poison.  According  to  Orfila,  mands  the  origin,  the  law,  and  the  destiny  of  him- 
flie  first  symptom  of  poisoning  in  carnivorous  self  and  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surroimded ; 
la  vomiting.  The  cerebro-spinal  symp-  he  aSks  wliat  absolute  masters  govern  the  phe- 
obaerved  in  animals  are  diminished  mus-  nomena  of  nature,  impel  the  streams,  uncliain 
power,  convulsive  movements,  tremors,  the  tempests,  illumine  and  move  the  skies,  guide 
ituensibility.  When  given  in  small  doses  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  and  start  the 
ta  man,  it  ia  fonnd  to  exercise  a  remarkable  in-  germs  of  life.  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  man,  and 
Jmboo  oyer  the  circulation,  frequently  reducing  the  theatre  of  the  earliest  human  societies,  gave 
Aa  pidse  from  70  or  80  to  40  or  50  beats  in  the  the  first  answers  to  these  inquiries,  sometimes 
afaHite.  Dr.  Baildon  found  that  his  own  pulse  deifying  the  elements,  tiie  heavenly  bodies,  and 
waa  reduced  by  the  use  of  digitalis  from  110  eminent  men;  sometimes  marking  the  con- 
la  40  beatMper  minute  while  he  occupied  a  re-  stant  antagonisms  of  nature — how  the  shore 
eoBbent  position,  but  upon  rising  it  increased  confronts  the  sea,  the  wind  and  ocean  wrestle 
faVObeata.  This  action,  however,  is  far  from  together,  and  conscience  and  passion  strive  for 
Wky  vnUbnn.  Dn  Sanders  indeed  asserts  tliat  the  mastery  of  the  human  will — and  therefore 
^         '  li  invaria  ly  attended  by  an  increased  deify i  ng  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
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either  of  which  would  be  supreme  but  for  the  was  degraded  by  the  apotheosis  of  impious  and 
other ;  and  sometimes  attaining  tlio  conception  monstrous  Roman  emperors,  and  passed  awaj 
of  one  supreme  deity  whose  spirit  pervades  all  as  Christianity  gradually  advanced. 
thinjirs.  Tlio  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  DIJON  (anc.  Dibio  or  Divio),  a  town  of 
though  it  received  some  elenionts  from  the  crea-  France,  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of  liurgon- 
tions  of  tlio  East,  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  dy,  now  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of 
poets  and  legislators  of  Greece.  Created  and  Cote  d'Or,  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  royal  court, 
professed  by  the  most  artistic  people  of  the  past,  of  tribunals  of  the  first  resort,  and  of  a  univer- 
it  was  submitted  to  by  the  triumphant  Romans;  sity  with  faculties  of  law,  the  sciences,  and 
during  many  centuries  morality  found  support  in  belles-lettres ;  pop.  in  1856, 29,766.  It  is  of  an 
it,  and  misfortune  a  refuge  ;  philosophy  adopt-  oval  form,  with  several  suburbs,  and  lies  at  the 
ed  it,  and  poetry  rendered  it  immortal.  The  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in  a  fertile  vale,  at 
principal  divisions  of  nature  were  personified  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ouche  and  Suzon,  on 
into  great  divinities,  and  forms,  attributes,  and  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  160  miles  S. 
a  name  were  given  to  the  smallest  objects  in  the  £•  of  Paris.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  has 
universe.  Fable  too  and  tradition  become  trans-  numerous  handsome  public  places  and  elegant 
figured  into  mythology,and  many  of  the  gods  and  houses.  It  is  enclosed  by  ramparU,  and  its  en- 
demigods  were  but  the  kings,  heroes,  and  sages  virons  furnish  delightful  promenades.  D^on 
who  ])receded  the  historical  times.  Of  divinities  contains  many  remarkable  buildings^  the  princi- 
of  various  ranks,  Ilesiod  says  there  were  no  few-  pal  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  formerly  the 
er  than  30,000  who  inhabited  the  earth,  and  to  Cistercian  abbey  of  St.  Benigne,  a  massive 
this  immense  number  many  more  were  after-  Gothic  edifice  iounde<l  in^85  and  rebnilt  in 
ward  added.  The  Romans  generally  made  8  1271,  which  contains  the  magnificent  manso- 
classes  of  the  gods.  TIio  first  of  these,  the  dii  leums  of  Philip  the  Bold  and  of  John  the  Fear- 
majores,  were  12  in  number,  6  males  and  6  less;  tlie  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the 
females,  and  their  names  are  thus  combined  by  13th  and  14th  centuries ;  the  church  of  St 
Eunius  in  2  hexameters :  Michael,  which  dates  from  the  16th  contary, 
Juno,  Vosia,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana.  Venus,  Ma^^  remarkable  for  its  front  and  its  castle-like  solid- 

Mercnrius,  Jovi,  Ncptunus,  Yulcanus,  Apollo.  ity ;   an  aucieut  Castle,  the  WOrk  of  LouiS   XI,, 

Those  deities  corresponded  with  the  12  Olym-  which  served  for  a  time  in  the  18th  centnry  as 

pian  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  constituted  the  the  prison  of  the  duchesse  de  Maine,  Mirabean, 

divine  council  which  presided  over  tlio  course  and  the   chevalier  d^Eon ;    the  state  palace, 

of  human  afiairs.    The  Greeks  added  to  these  which  contains  archives  and  monuments  of  the 

12,  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  god  of  conquests,  middle  ages  of  great  value ;  and  a  ]>alace  of  the 

but  ho  was  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  Ro-  princes  of  Cond^%  built  by  Louis  XI.  and  XIL 

mans.    Tlie  second  class  were  the  8  dii  seUeti^  It  has  also  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  8  colleges, 

Janus,   Saturn,   Genius,  Sol,   Bacchus,  Tellus,  and  2  libraries,  one  of  which  cont^ns  40,000 

Pluto,  Luna,  who  were  sometimes  classed  with  volumes.    Its  industry  is  active  and  varied,  em- 

the  superior  gods.  The  third  class  were  the  dii  ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  hoeieiy, 

minores^  comprehending  a  crowd  of  beings  to  \inegar,  and  candles,  in  distilleries  and  bleach- 

whom  limited  divine  honors  were  paid,  and  who  erics,  and  in  commerce  in  grain  and  winea. 

were  regarded  as  possessing  a  species  of  divine  The  origin  of  Dyon  is  traced  back  to  times  pre- 

nature.    Among  these  were  the  indigenous  gods,  ceding  the  Roman  dominion.    Under  Marcos 

attached  to  certain  places  of  whicli  they  were  Aurelius  it  was  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 

the  guardians,  as  the  penat^  and  larcs^  the  pro-  with  towers,  and  was  embellished  and  enlarged 

tectors  of  homo  and  family.    The  woods,  rivers,  by  Aurelian.    It  was  burned  by  the  Saracens  in 

fields,  mountains,  forests,  and  solitudes  were  all  the  8th  century,  and  sacked  by  the  Normans  in 

peopled  with  fauns,  sylvans,  satyrs,  nymphs,  the  0th.    It  was  again  ravaged  by  fire  in  1127, 

dryads,  and  hamadryads.    The  agitation  of  the  and  was  for  3  centuries  the  residence  of  the 

air  came  from  the  flight  of  the  Zephyrs ;  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  the  seat  of  their  bril- 

rainbow  was  the  scarf  of  Iris ;  sound  reverber-  liant  court,    i^y  them  its  present  fortifications 

ating  through  the  rocks  was  the  nymph  Echo;  were  constnict<jl.    In  1513  it  was  besieged  by 

and  uU  nature  under  the  charm  of  this  mytholo-  the  Swiss,  and  saved  itself  only  by  a  humiliating 

gy  became  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  treaty.   It  is  the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  most 

There  were  the  implacablo  Parcao  in  collision  eminent  men  of  Franco,  of  Bossuet,  Cr^billon 

with  the  sharply-cut  Greek  personality ;   and  the  elder,  Piron,  Rameau,  Longepierre,  Lamon- 

the  avenging  Furies,   side  by  side  with  the  noye,  Cazotte,  Guyton-Morveau,  and  the  duke 

more  heroic  than  moral  Greek  instincts.     Some  of  Bassano. 

theologians  have  considered  mythology  founded  DIKE,  in  geology,  a  wall  of  trap  or  other  ig- 
■upon  religious  ideas  once  revealed  to  man,  but^  neous  rock,  which'  traverses  other  rocks,  and 
in  consequence  of  length  of  tnuo  and  the  action  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  flowing 
of  an  exuberant  imagination,  at  length  over-  of  melteil  matter  into  a  deep  rent  or  fissure. 
grown  with  fable.  It  was  never  so  native  to  Dikes  are  distinguished  from  veins  by  the 
the  Romans  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  before  the  greater  uniformity  of  their  contents,  by  the  par- 
era  of  Augustus  the  faith  in  it  had  ceased  to  bo  allelism  of  their  sides,  by  their  not  ramifying 
either  a  strong  religious  or  ccsthetic  feeling.    It  into  smaller  veins,  and  by  their  nsual]/ larger  di- 
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The  name  was  given  them  from  by  day  and  night,  and  give  alarm  whenever  the 
fltflr  fieqaently  projecting  above  the  surface  like  danger  appears  imminent  and  the  tide  threatens 
(wall,  owing  to  the  degradation  of  the  softer  rock  to  overflow.    The  people  then  hasten  to  the 
MonA  them,  dike  being  in  the  north  of  Ens-  point,  and  by  mats  of  straw  and  rashes  and 
laid  and  In  Scotland  a  provincial  name  for  wail,  large  sheets  of  sail-cloth  buried  in  the  sand  they 
Thcj  are  met  with  Arom  a  few  inches  to  more  raise  a  temporary  bulwark,  to  be  more  securely 
Ihn  a  mile  in  thickness.    In  volcanic  eruptions  built  before  the  approach  of  the  next  tide. — 
ftay  are  seen  in  process  of  formation,  as  deep  Dikes  are  often  constructed  as  barriers  for  res- 
nrti  open  and  are  filled  with  liquid  lava.    In  ervoirs  of  water,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
fte  Bwpfa^  ooal  mines  trap  dikes  are  occasion-  built  on  several  well  established  plans.     The 
4r  met  with  in  nndergronnd  operations.  They  loose  materials  excavated  for  the  channel  or 
Ihve  form  a  wall  across  the  line  of  the  coal  basin  are  piled  up  in  a  firm  bank  and  consoli- 
Mi^  eatting  them  ofi^,  and  causing  them  at  dated  by  rolling  with  heavy  rollers.    iSoine- 
Ahs  to  be  thrown  out  of  place.    In  the  United  times  they  are  rendered  more  secure  by  build- 
flttfca  fhey  occur  likewise  in  the  gold  mines  of  ing  within  them  along  their  central  line  a  pud- 
Sorth  Carolina  and  in  other  metalliferous  dis-  die  bank  of  selected  clayey  earth,  mixed  with 
Mbla. — The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  ditch,  sufficient  sand  to  ^ive  it  tenacity,  so  as  not  to 
md  ia  probably  derived  from  the  word  to  dig ;  crack  in  drying.    This  should  be  carried  down 
M  aa  applied  to  a  sea  wall  or  embankment,  it  to  a  solid  foundation,  and  may  be  advantage- 
•DBM  no  donbt  from  the  Dutch  word  dijk,  of  ously  bedded  upon  a  layer  of  concrete.    It  is 
tte  mme  rignification.    Such  earth  works  were  built  up  a  little  later  than  the  bank  on  each 
ia  fiirmer  times  a  common  means  of  defence,  side  of  it,  and  both  are  rolled  on  the  addition 
vd  were  boilt  around  castles  and  fortresses,  of  every  layer  of  6  inches  with  a  heavily  ribbed 
liHoDand  are  the  most  remarkable  dikes  in  the  roller  of  cast  iron.    The  use  of  any  material 
mMj  conatmcted  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  of  the  nature  of  quicksand  is  to  be  carefully 
tte  bunda  reclaimed  m>m  the  sea.    Their  im-  avoided  in  any  part  of  the  embankment.    Next 
won  importance  may  be  appreciated  from  the  the  water  it  is  well  to  face  the  work  with  a 
te  that  a  single  inundation  from  the  sea  in  layer  of  broken  stone  that  will  pass  through  a 
the  year  1277  caused  the  destruction  of  44  2  inch  ring,  and  over  this  should  be  laid  a  slop- 
I)      tiDigBa;  and  in  1287,  only  10  years  afterward,  ing  wall  of  flat  stone  at  an  inclination  of  1  base 
MfiOO  persons  were  destroyed  by  another,  and  to  1  vertical,  or  from  that  to  one  of  8  base  to  1 
Ifep  prasent  extent  and  shape  were  given  to  the  vertical.    The  broken  stone  within  is  a  guard 
Etj^fBt  Zee.  In  the  16th  century  about  100,000  against  the  embankment  being  penetrated  by 
(■lOiia  were  again  destroyed  through  the  im-  any  small  water  animals.    The  dike  around  the 
ysrfbetton  of  the  dikes,  when  their  construction  great  reservoir  of  106  acres  in  the  central  ])ark, 
wa  undertaken  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  Nqw  York,  is  made  on  the  plan  given  above, 
md  a  law  was  enacted  enforcing  their  being  which  is  approved  by  the  engineers  of  France 
kipt  in  order.    At  present  this  work  is  con-  and  England.    It  is  16  feet  8  inches  wide  at 
dieted  on  a  systematic  plan  and  at  great  cost,  top,  with  an  inner  and  outer  slope  of  1^  base 
bbaakments  are  made  toward  the  sea  with  to  1  vertical.    The  puddle  bank  of  clay  in  the 
hwiB  timbers  filled  in  with  stone,  and  the  sur-  centre,  which  reaches  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
Am  u  covered  with  bundles  of  flogs  and  reeds  the  top,  is  16  feet  thick.    The  depth  of  water 
flHtened  down  by  stakes.    Piles  also  are  driven  around  the  margin  is  84  feet.    At  the  surface 
lalo  the  sand,  and  protected  by  planking  as  well  of  the  water  the  thickness  of  the  embankment 
M  by  earth,  tnrf,  and  stones.    These  artificial  is  24  feet  9  inches,  and  at  30  feet  below  it  is  114 
fikea  are  often  40  feet  above  ordinary  high  feet  9  inches.    The  French  engineers  give  the 
water,  and  wide  enough  at  top  for  a  common  preference  to  this  mode  of  construction  to  that 
foadway.    Frequently  the  slopes  are  covered  of  a  wall  of  masonry  alone  or  of  an  embank- 
vtth  wicker  work  made  of  willow  twigs,  and  ment  within  a  wall.    Stone  work  by  settling  is 
tiia  willow  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  to  fur-  liable  to  injury  that  can  bo  repaired  only  at 
these  sapplics,  which  require  frequent  re-  great  cost,  especially  if  the  structure  be  con- 
also  to  bind  togethei;  by  its  roots  the  cealed  within  an  embankment.    Where  room 
8.    Walls  of  masonry  are  built  in  some  is  an  object,  os  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  the  outer 
ef  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rows  of  sides  of  the  dike  are  conveniently  held  up  by 
'^Om  oataide  protect  the  dikes  from  the  action  steep  walls  of  stone,  the  object  of  which  is 
if  the  waves.    It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  neither  to  add  to  the  strength  nor  to  the  im- 
^HMM>  (^keeping  up  the  dike  of  Uelder  and  that  permeability  of  the  work. 
of  West  Caprol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  DILETTANTE  (pi.   dilettanti),   an    Italian 
Iheisbnd  of  walcheren^  is  about  $30,000  each,  term,  naturalized  in  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
Iha  whole  expenditure  in  Holland  for  maintain-  many,  signifying  an  amateur,  and  applied  to  a 
1^  Itadilcea  and  regulating  the  water  levels  is  person  who  especially  interests  himself  in  any 
■BoaUy  firom  f2,000,000  to  $2,500,000.    Engi-  art,  without  knowing  its  fundamental  principles, 
tan  are  oonstantly  employed,  and  every  provi-  and  without  making  it  an  object  of  thorough 
Man  ia  made  of  materials  that  may  be  re<inired  study.   The  term  dilettante  designated  original- 
Ibr  famnadiate  reptdra.  Watchmen  are  employed  ly  a  lover  of  Italian  vocal  music,  and  was  at  one 
^*^^^     tho  winter  months  to  patrol  the  dikes  time  the  name  of  a  party  which  maintained  the 
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superiority  of  that  music.  In  England,  aeiocietj  which  took  place  in  the  apartments  of  the 
colled  the  ^^  Dilettanti  Society"  was  originated  ciety  in  1846,  and  which  was  renewed  in  the 
in  1760,  by  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  in  following  year.  Among  many  tokens  in  recog- 
Italy,  at  first  for  social  purposes ;  but  it  after-  nition  of  his  labors  received  by  Mr.  Dilke,  was 
ward  acquired  celebrity  by  devoting  its  funds  his  appointment  by  Prince  Albert  as  a  member 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  classical  of  the  royal  commission,  in  which  capacity  until 
art,  by  sending  out  travellers,  and  by  publishing  his  resignation  he  rendered  important  service, 
books  on  antiquarian  subjects.  For  this  it  was  desired  to  bestow  upon  him  some 
DILKE,  CnABLES  Wentworth,  an  English  special  acknowledgment,  but  as  he  constantly 
journalist,  born  Dec.  8,  1789.  lie  was  grad-  refused  proffers  either  of  honor  or  emolument, 
uated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  employed  in  the  queen  forwarded  to  his  wife  a  bracelet  of 
the  navy  pay  office,  where  he  remained  20  diamonds.  In  1853  he  was  a  British  commi»- 
years.  During  this  time  ho  had  contributed  sioner  to  the  industrial  exhibition  in  New  York. 
largely  to  the  "Westminster  Review,"  the  DILIGENCE,  a  kind  of  stage  coach  drawn  by 
"  Retrospective  Review,"  and  other  periodicals  from  3  to  6  horses,  which  was  the  principal  pnbhc 
of  note.  In  1830  Mr.  Dilke  became  editor  of  conveyance  in  France  before  the  introduction  of 
the  "  AthcnsQum,"  which,  from  having  been  railways,  and  which  is  still  in  use  in  many  parts 
but  very  partially  successful  under  its  original  of  Europe.  The  French  4-wheeled  diligence  is 
proprietors,  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  and  Mr.  composed  of  3  compartments.  The  front  divi- 
Stirlino:,  speedily  rose  to  the  rank  it  now  holds  sion  (coupe)  is  the  most  expensive,  and  holds  8 
in  English  periodical  literature.  He  not  only  im-  persons.  The  middle  division  {interieur)  ap- 
proved its  quality,  but  diminished  its  cost  to  the  commodates  6  persons  at  a  lower  rate.  Behind 
Sublic ;  it  had  formerly  been  sold  for  1«.,  but  the  inside  is  the  rotonde^  a  much  less  comfortaUe 
[r.  Dilke  reduced  the  price  to  4^2.  In  1846,  place,  which  affords  the  same  number  of  seats 
having  intrusted  the  editorship  of  the  "  Athe-  at  a  still  lower  rate.  There  is  also  room  for  4 
nteum"  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kibble  Ilervey,  Mr.  persons  including  the  conductor  on  the  roof  over 
Dilke  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  "  Daily  the  coupe  (banquette  or  imperiale\  which  is  the 
News,"  a  largo  newspaper  which  had  recently  cheapest  place.  With  a  full  number  of  persons 
appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Charles  the  diligence  weighs  about  6  tons,  exclusive  of 
Dickens.  With  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Dilke,  baggage.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  diligences  are 
and  tlio  application  by  him  of  the  principle  of  superior  to  the  French.  The  German  diligences 
reduction  in  price,  the  success  of  the  "  Daily  (Posttoagen,  Eilwagen)  are  attached  to  the  post 
News"  was  very  remarkable.  In  the  second  year  office ;  so  are  those  of  Switzerland.  In  Russia 
of  its  existence  more  than  12,000  copies  were  diligences  are  built  with  a  succession  of  awphj 
printed.  This  prosperity  speedily  and  perma-  each  capable  of  containing  2  or  3  passengers; 
nently  declined,  however,  on  the  surrender  of  others  have  2  or  3  eoupe$^  and  then  a  rotonde 
the  editorship  by  Mr.  Dilke  in  1849 — a  decline  holding  4  persons.  The  conductor's  seat  is  in 
accelerated  also  by  a  mistaken  resolution  on  the  front,  and  beside  him  sits  the  yamtchik  (post 
part  of  the  new  director  to  increase  the  price,  boy) ;  the  number  of  horses  is  generally  4,  har- 
The  consequence  was  a  reduction  of  the  issue  nessed  abreast,  but  to  these  2  leaders  are  fire- 
to  4,000,  which  it  has  not  since  exceeded,  quently  added,  and  on  the  off  horse  sits  another 
— Charles    Wentwobth,  son  of  the  preced-  post  boy. 

ing,  born  in  London,  Feb.  18,  1810.  Ho  was  DILL,  the  common  name  of  tne  anethwoi 
^aduated  and  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  but  ^rar^oZen^  (Linn.),  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural 
did  not  during  that  time  contribute,  as  he  is  order  of  the  umbellifercB^  a  native  of  Spain,  bat 
reputed  to  have  done,  to  the  columns  of  the  naturalized  in  the  south  of  France  and  Germany. 
'^  Atliensdum."  lie  manifested  early  that  bias  It  has  an  upright  smooth  stem,  much  dissected 
for  the  conduct  of  industrial  and  artistic  or-  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  small  oblong  seeds, 
ganization,  the  development  of  which  in  subse-  with  sharp,  filiform  dorsal  ridges.  It  is  culti- 
quent  enterprises  has  proved  a  source  of  public  vated  for  the  carminative  and  stimulant  proper- 
benefit,  and  of  honor  to  himself.  In  1844  he  ties  of  its  seeds.  They  are  imported  in  large 
submitted  to  the  society  of  arts,  of  which  he  was  quantities  from  the  south  of  France  into  Eng- 
a  member,  and  is  now  the  vice-president,  a  plan  land,  where,  beside  their  medicinal  use,  they  are 
for  the  exhibition  of  English  industrial  products,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  British  gin. 
which  contained  the  germ  of  the  idea  more  fully  In  Germany  they  are  used  in  pickling  cncom- 
realized  in  the  univereal  exhibition  of  1851.  A  bers  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sour  cront 
commission  of  inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascer-  DILLENIUS,  Johann  Jacob,  a  German  bot- 
tain  the  measure  of  assent  and  cooperation  that  anist,  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1687,  died  in  Oxford, 
might  be  expected  for  the  project  from  various  April  2, 1747.  Following  a  not  uncommon  Ger- 
quarters,  but  met  with  little  encouragement,  man  custom  of  the  time,  each  generation  of  his 
Mr.  Dilke  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  and,  in  family  added  some  letters  to  their  name,  his 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  Mr.  Scott  grandfather  being  called  Dill,  his  father  Dillen, 
Russell,  presented  Jiis  original  plan  to  Prince  ond  himself  Dillenius.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
Albert,  president  of  the  society  of  arts ;  and  af-  versity  of  Giessen,  and  was  received  a  member 
ter  combating  various  obstacles,  he  had  the  grat-  of  thft  society  of  "  Inquirers  into  Nature,"  under 
ification  of  seeing  it  realized  in  the  exhibition  the  auspices  of  which  he  published  a  ^^  Disser- 
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upon  the  Plants  of  America  Datnralized  stood,  this  opinion,  too,  was  necessarily  abandon- 

fai  Europe  ;^*  a  *'  Treatise  upon  Coffee,^'  with  an  ed;  for  it  was  apparent  that  no  transient  deluge 

•oeoont  of  the  seeds  which  might  displace  it,  could  have  produced  effects  so  vast  as  those  ex- 

^Ting  the  preference  to  burnt  rice ;  and  a  vol-  hibited  in  this  formation.  In  the  northern  henii- 

■M  of  "  Observations  upon  the  Mode  of  Devel-  sphere  the  drift  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 

epDwnt  of  Ferns  and  Mosses,'*  in  which  he  con-  America,  extending  from  the  polar  regions  to- 

inned  the  theory  of  different  sexes  in  plants,  ward  the  equator,  and  disappearing  on  the  con- 

Ht  fint  obtained  a  reputation  among  naturahsts  tinent  of  North  America  about  lat.  88°.    In 

tj  hb  ^  Gatalogae  of  the  Flora  of  Giessen,"  Europe,  all  trace  of  it  is  lost  in  the  countries 

fibliihedinl719.    The  great  merit  of  Dillenius  bordering  the  Mediterranean.    Its  distribution 

M  a  hotaniat  oonsists  in  a  constant  attention  to  southward  on  the  two  continents  appears  to 

tteditcrimination  of  the  genera  by  the  parts  of  accord  with  the  deflections  of  the  present  lines 

tte  flower  and  fmit,  a  principle  of  classification  of  equal  winter  temi)erature.    In  South  Ameri- 

feit  proposed  by  Gesner  and  which  became  the  ca  it  is  recognized  in  Patagonia,  and  traced  from 

famoftdon  of  the  system  of  Linnmus.    William  Gape  Horn  to  lat.  41°  S.    Throughout  these  re- 

Sbenrd,  a  scientific  English  traveller,  succeeded  gions  the  features  of  the  formation  arc  the  same. 

la  peraiuiding  Dillenius  to  leave  Germany  for  The  surface  is  irregularly  covered  with  the  dc- 

XBflAod.    Ue  arrived  in  London  in  1721,  and  posits  above  named.    Sometimes  they  are  so 

hsoa  rich  m^en  at  Eltham  placed  at  his  dis-  arranged  in  strata  as  to  indicate  that  a  long  time 

^ 'turn  by  James  Shorard,  a  brother  of  William,  has  been  occupied  in  their  deposition;  while 
edited  an  enlarged  edition  of  Ray ^s  ^^Sy nop-  occasional  marine  shells,  nearly  all  of  recent 
rii  of  British  Plants,"  which  he  enriched  with  species,  testify  to  tranquil  action  in  the  localities 
MrtTinga  of  his  own.    In  1728  William  Sher-  where  they  are  met  with,  and  to  an  epoch  of 
■la  died,  and  founded  by  liis  will  a  chair  of  hot-  production  closely  approximating  to  the  recent 
layatOzford,  to  which  Dillenius  was  appointed,  period.      The  superficial   strata  of  sand  and 
who  in  1732  published  his  Ilortm  Elthamensis^  gravel  are  found  at  times  300  feet  or  more  in 
coDtiining  not  only  descriptions  of  plants  ar-  thickness.    They  rest  upon  geological  for  ma- 
naged in  alphabetical  order,  but  also  824  plates  tions  of  all  oges  up  to  the  beds  of  older  plio- 
MgiaTed  by  himself  on  pewter.    Tliis  work  was  cene,  such  as  the  mussel  and  clam  beds  found 
Mthuriasticallv  received  by  his  contemporaries,  at  Augusta  and  Gardiner  in  Maine,  60  feet 
k      inoiig  others  by  LinnsQUS,  then  commencing  his  beneath  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  filled  with 
1        kbom    In  1741  he  published  his  *^  History  of  shells  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  in  our 
Mones,*^  his  greatest  work,  which  places  him  in  harbors.    The  drift  is  met  with  upon  the  sum- 
ttsfirstrankof  the  botanists  of  the  last  century,  mits  of  high  mountains;   it  is  seen  3,000  feet 
Hswas  more  than  20  years  in  collecting  the  ma-  above  tl^  level  of  the  Baltic,  and  upon  the 
tvials  of  this  work,  which  is  a  noble  monument  highest  points  of  the  Grampian  hills,  4,000  feet 
cf  Acnte  discrimination  and  minute  research,  above  the  sea.    Everywhere  the  formation  is 
13ie  plates,  nambering  85,  and  the  descriptions  characterized  by  loose  masses  of  rock  scattered 
wwe  all  by  his  own  hand.    lie  published  no  over  the  surface,  more  or  less  rounded  in  form, 
nbseqoent  work,  but  many  of  his  drawings  and  and  ditfering  from  the  solid  ledges  beneath  them. 
eoDections  are   preserved  in  the    Sherardian  As  already  described  in  the  article  Bowldeu, 
mosenm  at  Oxford.    The  isolation  whicli  the  they  are  often  of  great  dimensions,  and  their 
kbors  of  Dillenius  required  affected  his  social  sizes  increase  as  they  are  traced  tow*ard  the 
qoahties.     He  thought  only  of  his  own  knowl-  pole  to  their  parent  beds.    In  Russia  they  have 
edge  and  opinions,  and  believed  himself  the  thus  been  identified  with  ledges  more  than  800 
pnnoe  of  botanists.     Linna3us  visited  him  in  m.  distant  toward  the  north.    Bowlders  of  the 
1780,  and  implicitly  adopted  some  of  his  faulty  same  kind  of  granite,  easily  recognized,  traced 
Tiews  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  judgment;  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  vary  from  2  to 
and  the  subsequent   correspondence  between  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  former  to  as  many  yards 
tfMse  two  naturalists  shows  a  |>olite  condescen-  at  the  latter  point.    Instances  of  these  phenom- 
iioa  on  the  part  of  the  Swede  to  the  pretensions  ena  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
of  the  Oxford  professor.    Linmeus  dedicated  to  United  States.  In  southern  Wisconsin  pieces  of 
DiDenios  a  magnificent  genus  of  plants  of  tropi-  native  copper  were  often  found  in  the  superficial 
od  India,  which  is  the  type  of  the  family  of  deposits  long  before  the  mines  of  this  metal  were 
tbe  Dilleniaeea,  discovered  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  300 
DILUVIUM,  Dkift,  Bowlder  Formation,  m.  to  the  north.    Tlie  N.  shores  of  Long  island 
the  deposits  of  day,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  are  strewn  with  bowlders  of  red  sandstone,  and 
mead  over  the  surface  of  the  polar  regions  and  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks,  arranged  in 
adjacent  portions  of  the  temperate  zones.    For  groups  which  correspond  with  the  position  of 
A  time  these  deposits  were  confounded  with  the  ledges  of  the  same  rocks  in  Connecticut, 
tbose  called  alluvial,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  across  the  sound  to  the  north.    So  on  the  £u- 
they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  ac-  ropean  continent,  the  stratified  rocks  of  which 
tka  of  existing  currents,  their  origin  was  com-  the  whole  region  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of 
iBonly  referred  to  tlie  Koachian  deluge.    As  the  Finland  is  composed,  are  covered  with  granitic 
eitenty  depth,  and  nature  of  the  materials  con-  bowlders  from  the  primary'  region  of  Scandina- 
ititatiiig  toe  formation  came  to  be  better  under-  via  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.    The  surface 
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of  the  bowlders  is  often  found  to  be  striated  and  of  the  ma$tod&n  giganietUj  for  the  bones  of 
grooved,  as  if  worn  by  hard  rubbing  over  rough  this  animal  are  exhumed  in  New  Jersey  and 
surfaces ;  but  sometimes  it  is  smooth  and  almost  New  York  from  bogs  in  the  surface  of  tlie  drift, 
polished.  The  solid  ledges  of  rock  when  ex-  where  tiiey  have  lain  undisturbed,  not  separated 
posed  to  view  very  frequently  display  a  similar  even  from  the  decayed  contents  of  the  stomach 
grooved  and  worn  surface.  The  furrowed  lines,  of  the  animal,  since  life  departed  from  them. 
called  diluvial  scratches,  are  sometimes  seen  in  With  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  occur  sct- 
2  sets,  one  much  fainter  than  the  other,  the  2  eral  species  of  flnviatile  shells,  such  as  now  live 
crossing  each  other  at  a  sharp  angle.  Their  in  fresh  water.  The  deposit  containing  tliese 
general  direction  is  that  in  which  the  bowlders  and  also  well  preserved  mastodon  bones  is  iden- 
are  traced  to  their  parent  ledges.  In  the  tified  on  both  sides  of  the  great  chasm  of  the 
northern  states  this  is  usually  from  S.  S.  £.  to  Niagara  valley,  in  situations  where  it  could  only 
N.  N.  W.  Upon  the  slopes  of  high  lands  greater  have  been  formed  before  this  chasm  was  in  ex- 
abrasion  and  grooving  are  observed  on  the  N.  istence.  Thus,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
than  on  the  S.  sides ;  but  if  these  elevated  tracts  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  period  of  pnxlnction  of 
were  opposed  to  a  great  current,  they  do  not  the  drift  formation  cannot  approach  within  M>ine 
appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  this  80,000  years  the  time  commonly  assigned  fbr 
from  its  course,  except  it  may  have  been  in  the  the  introduction  of  the  human  race  upon  the 
great  valleys  of  drainage,  where  the  striro  have  earth. — ^Various  theories  have  been  devised  to 
been  observed  in  some  instances  to  coincide  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  drift.  Under 
with  their  direction.  The  bowlders  in  an  open  date  of  Nov.  21,  1826,  Mr.  Peter  Dobson,  of 
country  are  usually  scattered  about  without  reg-  Vernon,  Conn.,  addressed  a  short  cominunica- 
ularity,  but  in  some  localities  they  are  traced  tion  to  Prof.  Silliman,  making  a  page  of  the  10th 
in  long,  narrow,  and  well  defined  belU,  which  vol.  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science** 
cross  the  summits  of  ridges  in  lines  oblique  to  (1826),  which,  as  remarked  by  Sir  R.  I.  Mni^ 
the  direction  of  these.  That  all  parts  of  the  chison  in  his  address  before  the  geological 
region  covered  with  drift  did  not  occupy  their  society  of  London  in  1842,  contains  the  essence 
present  elevation  at  the  time  its  deposition  took  of  the  modified  glacial  theory  since  arrived  at 
place,  is  proved  by  the  deposits  of  clay  contain-  after  much  debate,  and  a  previous  acquaintance 
ing  marine  shells  found  in  many  localities  in  with  which  might  have  saved  volumes  of  di»- 
Now  England  and  New  York,  reaching  at  a  putation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Mr. 
maximum  about  500  feet  above  the  present  level  Dobson  describes  the  appearance  of  the  bowl- 
of  the  sea,  and  overlaid  by  the  sand  and  gravel  ders  abraded  and  scratched,  "  as  if  done  by  their 
of  the  drift.  The  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  having  been  dragged  over  rocks  and  gravellr 
and  of  Lake  Cham  plain  were  thus  ^^P^essed,  earth  in  one  steady  position,"  and  adds :  ^^  I  think 
and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  must  at  that  time  we  cannot  account  for  these  appearances,  nnlesi 
have  reached  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario.  Some  we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  as  well  as  water,  and 
regard. this  as  evidence  that  all  the  neighboring  that  they  have  been  .worn  by  being  suspended 
territories  now  covered  with  drift  were  similarly  and  carried  in  ice  over  rocks  and  earth  under 
submerged,  but  such  beds  of  shells  are  only  met  water."  The  transportation  of  masses  of  rock 
with  in  the  valleys  named  and  in  certain  locali-  by  icebergs  as  they  drift  along  the  currents 
ties  not  far  removed  from  the  present  margin  of  which  set  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  disrtri- 
the  sea.  Sir  Charles  Lvell  observes  of  the  drift  bution  of  their  loads  over  the  bottom  of  the 
fossils  of  Canada  found  near  Montreal  and  Que-  ocean  as  the  bergs  melt  away,  present,  in  the 
bee,  and  of  those  of  Scotland,  that  they  are  of  view  of  many,  a  repetition  of  the  process  by 
species  indicating  a  colder  climate  than  now  be-  which  in  remote  times  the  surfaces  of  the  pres- 
longs  to  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found,  ent  continents  were  covered  with  the  drift  ma- 
He  also  noticed  near  Upsal  in  Sweden,  in  a  ridge  terials.  Lyell  supposes  that  the  lands,  with  their 
of  stratified  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  a  bed  of  present  irregularities  of  surface  already  defined, 
marl  100  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  gulf  were  slowly  submerged,  while  islands  of  float- 
of  Bothnia,  containing  myriads  of  the  peculiar  ing  ice  passed  along  in  the  polar  currents, 
forms  of  shells  still  common  to  the  brackish  grounding  on  the  coast  and  on  shoals,  and  pu^* 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  must  have  origi-  ing  forward  the  loose  sand  and  travel  spread 
nally  formed  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  dis-  over  the  bottom.  Thus  abraded  down  to  the 
tribution  of  the  bowlders ;  for  upon  the  top  of  solid  rock,  and  the  surface  of  this  grooved  and 
the  ridge  are  several  huge  blocks  belonging  to  striated,  the  shoals  by  continued  subsidenoe 
the  drift.  lie  hence  infers  that  the  transport  passed  down  to  great  depths,  where  the  loose 
of  the  bowlders  continued  after  the  sea  was  in-  materials  gathering  upon  them  were  no  l<»iger 
habited  by  existing  testacea,  and  after  the  con-  disturbed.  Finally  he  supposes  the  direetfoo 
tinent  had  assumed  its  peculiar  configuration,  of  the  movement  to  have  been  reversed,  and  the 
by  which  the  Baltic  is  separated  from  the  salt  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  have  been  again  raised  to 
waters  of  the  North  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Both-  form  dry  land ;  and  that  during  its  reemergesee 
nia  is  made  to  have  only  i  the  saltness  of  the  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  cover  it 
ocean.  The  shells  found  in  the  drift  refer  the  wasmodified  by  exposure  to  the  distributing  and 
period  of  its  production  to  a  time  subsequent  to  stratifying  action  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  cnr- 
the  pliocene  epoch.    It  preceded  the  extinction  rents.    The  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  the  days  of 
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ft«  drift  would  be  accounted  for  nnder  this  Iiy-  regalarities  of  the  coast  lino,  and  connter  cnr- 

Bothaw  by  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the  loe-  rents  giving  diverse  directions  to  the  modem 

Mfga  on  the  growth  of  the  testacea  in  the  shallow  drift,  while  the  distribution  of  that  of  ancient 

waton  fieqaented  by  them,  while  in  other  parts  times  was  remari<nbly  uniform  in  its  direction. 

cf  the  ocean  the  depth  would  be  too  great  for  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  show  that  the 

tibiir  existence  to  be  possible.    The  extent  and  contour  of  the  ancient  continents  wns  incom- 

H«w>"«^  number  of  modem  icebergs  seem  to  patible  with  the  existence  of  more  uniform  cur- 

prove  their  capacity  to  reproduce  upon  the  shoals  rents  than  those  of  modem  seas;  and  in  the 

nd  over  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  nearly  all  the  diluvium  of  Scandinavia  and  Ilussia  the  trans- 

phflocMnena  of  the  drift  formation.  Measured  as  portation  of  the  bowlders  appears  to  have  been 

-tbij  are  by  miles  in  lengtli,  and  rising  at  times  over  nearly  as  many  degrees  of  latitude  as  are 

■on  than  300  feet  in  height,  with  only  |  of  tlieir  traversed  by  modem  icebergs. — Another  class 

bdk  then  visible  above  the  water,  they  may  of  natural  agents  are  observed  to  be  in  oper- 

w«D  float  off  and  distribute  along  their  track  ation,  producing  effects  similar  to  those  wit- 

tta  laigest  bowlders  which  they  have  abstracted  nessed  in  the  drift.    These  are  the  glaciers, 

feom  the  rocky  difEs  down  which  they  moved  as  vast  accumulations  of  ice,  which  gather  in  ele- 

AriiiTW  Into  the  sea.    So  extensive  are  these  vated  regions,  and  are  slowly  and  irresistibly 

■MtiDg  ice  islands  that  they  have  been  mistaken  pushed  down  to  lower  levels.     In  their  pro- 

^  those  travelling  upon  their  surface  for  the  gress  they  score  and  groove  the  surface  over 

■Dd  oontinent ;  and  one  has  been  known  to  be  which  they  pass,  and  rend  masses  of  rock  from 

VpiNiDd  where  the  soundings  gave  a  depth  of  the  cliffs,  moving  the  fragments  forward,  and 

I^MK)  feet  of  water.    Urged  on  by  the  broad  finally  leaving  them  rolled  in  the  shapes  of 

Lt  in  which  they  float,  such  masses  must  bowlders,    and    grooved    by  the    rubbing    to 

1  enormous  power  upon  obstacles  pre-  which  they  were  subjected  when  fixed  in  the 

to  their  progress.    Where  they  mb  upon  ice.  In  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  the  effects 

tha  bottom,  this  must  bo  worn  and  grooved  thus  produced  are  so  remarkable,  and  spread 

h  ftaralle]  fturows  on  the  line  of  the  straight  over  such  extensive  districts,  that  eminent  go- 

Qoom  of  the  berg,  and  other  sets  of  scratches  ologists  who  have  made  them  their  study  have 

voald  be  produced  by  succeeding  bergs,  which  been  disposed  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of  the 

vS^  deviate  slightly  by  a  different  slant  of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  glaciers ;  and  in  this  dis- 

camnt^  or  possibly  by  the  effect  of  a  Arong  position  they  have  been  confirmed  by  finding 

viad  upon  the  floating  mass,  from  the  exact  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 

bnring  of  the  former  set    The  chief  objection  glacial  action  from  the  Alps  having  in  former 

to  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  drift  by  ])eriods  reached  full  50  m.  beyond  their  present 

Mbem  is,  that  no  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  limits.    The  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Kane 

OBtt  body  of  lands  covered  with  this  forma-  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  field  in  which 

Bon  having  been  submerged  immediately  before  these  operations  are  now  going  on  upon  the 

or  at  the  time  of  its  deposition.     The  beds  of  grandest  scale.    Nearly  the  whole  interior  of 

d^  oontaining  marine  shells,  found  on  the  bor-  Greenland,  a  continent  in  itself,  appears  to  be 

dm  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  covered  with    one    broad  glacier.    From  its 

nd  in  other  localities  near  the  coast,  are  not  cdgeii,  extending  many  hundred  miles  along  the 

tnoed  into  the  hills  of  the  interior,  nor  to  ele-  northern  seas,  its  fringe  is  ever  falling  in  vast 

vitioiia  exceeding  500  feet  above  the  level  of  masses  of  ice  and  rock  into  the  deep  waters  to 

Iha  aea.    In  the  strata  of  other  formations,  even  be  floated  ofi*  as  icebergs,  while  from  the  interior 

cf  the  most  ancient  periods,  the  occurrence  of  the  great  field  itself  is  slowly  urged  on  in  ])or- 

BMlrine  fossil  shells  affords  unmistakable  evi-  tions  following  the  same  unvarying  directions. 

dnM  of  the  locality  having  been  covered  by  Such  phenomena  furnish  an  explanation  for  sev- 

tha  ocean ;  bnt  in  this  instance  this  familiar  eral  examples  of  diluvium,  which  do  not  admit 

praoC  18  wanting  over  areas  of  vast  extent,  largo  of  reference  to  the  drifting  of  icebergs  in  a 

portions  of  which  have  been  carefully  explored  polar  current.    In  the  extreme  northern  part 

OTtfie  most  critical  observers.     It  is  disputed  of  Lapland,  for  instance,  the  distributiun  of  the 

aafc  Icebergs  could  produce  the  parallel  scratch-  bowlders  appears  to  have  been  from  the  interior 

m  on  the  rocks ;  and  it  is  contended  tlmt  if  toward  the  White  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  But 

Aa  northern  part  of  the  continent  were  beneath  geologists  are  far  from  generally  admitting  the 

lim  aeoi  the  effect  would  be   to  mitigate  the  probability  that  the  large  portions  of  the  earth^s 

mHnnni  of  the  climate,  and  render  this  nn-  surface  now  covered  with  the  drift  formation 

frtonhle  for  the  required  production  of  ice-  were  ever  in  a  condition  to  have  been  under  the 

liiyik    It  is  also  objected  that  the  extent  to  action  of  glaciers  moving  in  one  general  direc- 

wludi  the  bowlders  are  commonly  traced  from  tion ;   nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  have 

ttair  parent  led^  upon  the  North  American  recourse  to  them,  when  icebergs  are  now  pro- 

eontiiieot  is  usually  hmited  to  from  20  to  200  ducing  analogous  effects,  and  upon  a  scale  com- 

a,  while  the  bergs  which  now  drift  from  mensurate  with  the  ancient  distribution  of  the 

Mrthem  aeas  bring  the  stones  with  which  they  drift. — Beside  these  explanations  to  account  for 

■up  flfaarged  from  1,000  to  2,000  m. ;  and  that,  the  phenomena,  drawn  from  operations  now 

Boraover,  they  travel  a  very  circuitous  route,  goingon,  the  extent  of  which  wo  can  investigate, 

die  cmrenta  chmging  tlieir  course  with  the  ir-  and  in  some  measure  appreciate,  a  third  hypotho- 
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sis  has  been  advanced  by  the  Professors  Boffera,  was  elected  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  in 
which  also  appears  to  have  been  adopted  bj  1781  made  a  second  professional  visit  to  Knasia. 
Murchison.  Rejecting  the  supposition  *^that  Beside  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  ho  pub- 
the  cutting  fragments  and  particles  were  ever  lished  several  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject, 
pressed  upon  by  ice,  it  appeals  to  the  enormous  DINAGEPOOR,  or  Dinajpore,  a  district  of 
erosive  power  which  a  thick  and  ponderous  British  India,  under  the  lieut.  gov.  of  Bengal, 
slieet  of  angular  fragmentary  rock  would  possess  bounded  N.  E.  by  Bootan,  between  lat.  24°  63' 
if  driven  forward  at  a  high  velocity  under  the  and  26°  88'  N.,  long.  SB"*  2'  and  89°  16'  E. ; 
waters  of  a  deep  and  general  inundation,  excited  length  from  N.  to  S.,  180  m. ;  breadth,  75  m.; 
and  kept  in  motion  by  an  energetic  upheaval  and  area,  8,820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,200,000.  It  is  a  level 
undulation  of  the  earth^s  crust  during  an  era  of  country,  watered  by  Uie  'Teesta  and  a  vast  nnm- 
earthquake  commotion.'*  By  the  uplifting  of  berof  other  streams,  and  fertile  in  rice,  pulse,  oil 
the  floor  of  an  arctic  sea,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  seeds,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  coriander,  cap- 
by  an  equal  subsidence  of  the  country  south,  a  sicum,  potatoes,  plantains,  many  other  esculent 
mass  of  water  is  conceived  to  be  converted  by  vegetables,  and  the  sugar  cane.  Small  quanti- 
earthquake  pulsations  into  a  series  of  stupendous  ties  of  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  and  a  poor  kind  of 
and  rapidly  moving  waves  of  translation.  These,  cotton,  are  also  produced.  Silkworms  are  ex- 
helped  on  by  the  still  more  rapid  flexures  of  the  tensively  reared. — ^Dinaoepoor,  the  capital  of 
floor  over  which  they  move,  are  considered  to  the  district,  is  a  clean  but  ill-built  town,  on  the 
be  agents  adequate  to  produce  the  results  ex-  river  Purnabada,  261  m.  N.  from  Calcutta,  and 
hibitc'd  in  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  formation,  the  residence  of  the  British  authorities  ;  pop. 
Dr.  Whewell,  recognizing  the  wave  of  transla-  about  26,000. 

tion  as  a  mechanical  agent,  cautions  against  its  DINAPORE,  a  town  of  Britisli  India,  in  the . 
being  regarded  as  a  current  which  flows  con-  district  of  Patna,  lieut  governorship  of  Bengal, 
tinuously.  Its  effect  must  be  to  carry  a  single  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  10  m.  W.  from 
mass  along  with  it  at  its  own  velocity,  or  to  give  Patna  and  411  N.  W,  from  Calcutta;  pop.  about 
a  transient  motion  to  a  series  of  masses  in  sue-  16,000.  It  is  an  important  military  station, 
cession  as  it  passes  over  each,  moving  each  but  noted  for  its  handsome  and  extenMve  canton- 
a  small  distance.  A  scries  of  waves,  each  pro-  ments.  On  July  25,  1857,  a  mutiny  occurred 
duced  bv  some  paroxysmal  action,  would  math-  here  which,  though  attended  with  little  im- 
ematicafly  account  for  any  amount  of  result,  meduito  bloodshed,  was  one  of  the  most  mor- 
IIo  presents  some  simple  numerical  calculations,  tifying  and  serious  disasters  which  befell  the 
in  which  the  quantities,  it  is  true,  are  hypothet-  British  during  that  year.  The  garrison  con- 
ical, and  which  as  they  are  modified  would  pro-  sistod  of  8  full  native  infantry  regiments,  beside 
portionately  modify  the  result  by  which  he  ar-  a  European  fleld  battery  and  parts  of  the  10th 
rives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sea  bottom  450  and  87th  European  foot,  commanded  by  Gen. 
m.  long,  100  m.  broad,  and  500  feet  below  the  Lloyd.  When  symptoms  of  revolt  became  un- 
surfoce  of  the  water,  raised  either  at  once  or  by  mistakable,  this  officer  took  the  weak  precaa- 
paroxysmal  lifts,  would  produce  waves  of  trans-  tion  of  removing  the  percussion  caps  from  the 
lation  with  an  effect  equivalent  to  the  disper-  armory  to  the  officers'  mess-room,  and  then  re- 
sion  of  the  whole  body  of  northern  drift.  quiring  the  sepoys  to  give  up  the  caps  already 

DIME(Fr.c7Cw«,  contraction  of  rfiariVme),  a  sil-  issued.     The   latter  order   was  resisted,  and 

ver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  10  when  the  British  troops  were  called  out  to  en- 

ccnts,  or  jV  o^  ^  dollar.    It  was  first  coined  in  force  it,  the  rebels  were  seen  running  at  foil 

1706  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  April  2,  1792,  speed  across  the  fields  with  their  arms  and  ao- 

though  pattern  pieces  were  struck  in  1792.    Its  coutrements.    They  laid  siege  to  Arrah,  attach- 

legal  standards  have  been  as  follows :  by  act  of  ed  themselves  to  the  notorious  Koer  Singh,  and 

April  2, 1792,  fineness  892.4  thousandths,  weight  gave  great  trouble  throughout  the  revolt     No 

41.6  grains;  by  act  of  Jan.  18,  1837,  fineness  pursuit  of  them  was  made  until  the  27th,  when 

900  thousandths,  weight  41 J^  grains;  by  act  of  an  effort  to  relieve  Arrah  terminated  with  great 

Feb.  21, 1858,  fineness  000  thousandths,  weight  loss  to  the  British.   Gen.  Lloyd,  who  had  served 

88.4  grains.     (See  Coixs.)  with  distinction,  but  wa«»  now  far  advanced  in 

1)1  MSI) ALE,  Thomas,  baron,  an  English  age,  fell  into  disgrace  on  this  occasion,  and  was 
physician,  born  in  Thovdon-Garnon,  co.  of  Es-  Buperseded  by  Sir  James  Outram. 
PCX,  in  1712,  died  in  Hertford,  Dec.  80, 1800.  DINDORF,  Wilhelm,  a  German  philologist, 
IIo  was  especially  noted  for  his  zeal  in  promot-  born  in  Leipsio  in  1802.  In  1819,  at  the  age 
ing  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  his  success  in  of  17,  he  published  a  continuation  of  tlie  com- 
wliich  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Russia  by  mentaries  on  Aristophanes  begim  by  Beck.  In 
the  empress  Catliarine  II.  in  1768,  for  the  pur-  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  history 
pose  of  inoculating  herself  and  her  son.  Cath-  of  literature  in  the  university  of  I-eipsic^  but  re- 
arino  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  baron  and  signed  this  office  in  1833.  He  has  edited  De- 
large  presents.  Ho  afterward  visited  Frederic  mosthenes,  -^Ischylus,  Sopliocles,  Enripidea,  Ar- 
il, of  Prussia,  at  Sans-Souci,  and  then  return-  istophancs,  &c.,  for  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
ed  to  England,  where,  in  1776,  ho  published  a  also  many  works  published  at  Paris  and  Lnpne. 
treatise  on  inoculation,  which  was  translated  1)1  N( JETjSTEDT,  FnANr,aGerman  poet,  Dom 
into  all  the  European  languagce.    In  1780  he  in  the  Hessian  village  of  llaladorf  la  1814.   He 
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himself  first  known  in  literature  by  a  pub-  Williams,  a  missionary  long  resident  in  New  Zea- 

Beition  of  poems  in  1838,  which  was  followed  land,  wliose  letter  states  that  they  were  taken 

bj  a  series  of  novels,  without,  however,  winning  from  the  banks  and  bed  of  fresh- water  rivers, 

miieh  reputation  until  1840,  when  his  Lieder  buried  only  sliglitly  in  the  rand,  and  probably 

ftMf  hmmopolitiwhen  I^achtwdchUrs  appeared,  quite  recently;  that  the  birds  formerly  existed 

finre  then  he  has  published  a  great  variety  of  in  considerable  numbers,  and  must  have  attained 

poems,  tales,  books  of  travel,  &c.,  among  which  during  a  very  long  life  a  height  of  14  or  10  feet. 

\a3GtdUht€  (Stuttgart,  1846)  are  the  most  sue-  The  bird  to  which  these  bones  belonged  was 

eesifuL    In  1850  he  was  appointed  director  of  called  7«o«  by  the  natives.   The  names  given  by 

tibe  royal  theatre  at  Munich  on  account  of  the  Owen  were  dinornhgirjanteus,  height  at  least  10 

ineeess  of  his  tragedy  Bos  Haus  des  BameteldU  feet ;  D.  ingens,  9  feet;  J),  strutJioidr^,  7  feet ;  J), 

Hb  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  the  stage  dromioides^  5  feet ;  D.  didiformu, 4  feet ;  and  D. 

\j  Jenny  Lntzer,  the  Viennese  prima  donna,  otidiformu^  of  the  size  of  the  great  bustard. 

Ao  became  his  wile  in  1844.  From  these  specimens  he  inferred  that  the  wings 

DINKA,   Denka,  or  Donka,  a  district  of  were  quite  rudimentary ;  that  the  large  cervical 

Soodan,  Africa,  between  lat  9"^  and  12°  vertebrro  supported  a  i)Owerful  beak ;  and  that 


H,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bahr-  its  strong  legs  were  used  in  scratching  up  tlio 
cl-Abiad^  or  White  Nile,  which  separates  it  from  soil  to  obtain  the  nutritious  roots  of  the  ferns 
fte  territory  of  the  Shillooks,  S.  W.  of  Sennaar  w-hich  are  so  characteristic  of  those  islands. 
nd  K.  of  the  river  Sobat,  which  separates  it  He  draws  a  portrait  of  this  gigantic  bird,  the 
from  the  land  of  the  Nuehrs ;  the  eastern  boun-  highest  living  form  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
diiy  is  unknown.     It  consists  of  a  low  and  with  no  terrestrial  mammal  to  contest  its  pos- 
mn^y  plain,  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  session  of  the  soil  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
ad  containing   but  few  isolated  mountains,  Polynesian  colony.     Such  large  and  probably 
•DODg  which  is  the  Jebel  Niemati,  or  mountain  stupid  birds,  without  the  instinct  or  perhaps  the 
of  tiie  Dinkas.    A  number  of  long  swampy  isl-  ability  to  escape  or  defend  themselves,  would 
ads  covered  with  reeds  and  a  dense  growth  of  soon  become  extinct  under  the  persecution  of 
I      creeping  plants,  which  extend  along  the  right  man,  whose  sole  aim  would  be  to  obtain  a  sup- 
bank  of  Uie  Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  described  as  ply  of  animal  food  from  such  easy  prey ;  the 
fonning  a  barrier  against  invasion  from  that  diminutive  apteryx  would  escape  for  a  longer 
qoarter  on  the  W.  boundary.    The  shores  pre-  period,  but  even  tWs  is  almost  on  the  point  of 
mt  magnificent  scenery,  being  lined  with  tam-  extinction.    In  a  8d  memoir  (p.  807),  read  in 
irioda,  creepers  of  a  large  species,  and  the  lotus  1846,  an  examination  of  a  larger  number  of 
Ainini  in  great  numbers  like  double  white  lilies,  specimens  confirmed  the  deduction  as  to  the 
The  inhabitants,  called  Dinkas,  are  a  savage  and  rudimentary  condition  of  the  wings  by  the  dis- 
■gly  race  of  negroes.    They  are  said  to  worship  covery  of  a  keelless  sternum  ;  showed  that  the 
tbemoon,  and  never  to  commence  warfare  when  species  of  this  essentially  terrestrial  genus  were 
that  luminary  is  above  the  horizon.    They  are  heavier  and  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
mled  by  chiefs  and  a  king,  and  have  a  city  on  height,  more  powerful  scratchers,  and  less  swift 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  of  foot  than  the  ostrich,  but  in  different  degrees 
DIN0RXI8  (Gr.  de tvor,  terrible,  and  opwr,  according  to  the  species ;  and  indicated  an  af- 
bird),  a  gigantic  extinct  bird,  whoso  bones  have  finity  to  the  dodo  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  with 
been  found  in  New  Zealand.     The  history  of  a  lower  cerebral  development,  and  consequently 
this  genofl,  established  by  Prof.  Owen,  is  one  of  greater  stupidity.    He  formed  a  new  genus, 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  correct-  palapteryx,  of  the  species  ingens  and  dromioi' 
nMBof  the  great  laws  of  the  correlation  of  parts  des^  characterized  by  a  posterior  or  4th  toe, 
m  beaotifimy  elaborated  by  Ouvier.    In  vol.  iii.  the  3  of  the  dinornu  all  being  anterior  toes ; 
of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  ho  added  the  3  new  species,  D.  cramis,  D.  cnsu- 
of  London,"  p.  29,  is  the  first  paper  by  Owen  on  ari?ius,  and  B,  ciirtus^  all  of  small  size.    In  a 
diis  sabject.     lie  had  received  from  New  Zea-  4th  paper  (p.  345),  read  in  1848,  he  establishes 
hud  a  fragment  of  a  femur,  6  inches  long,  and  a  new  genus,  apfornis^  in  which  ho  places  what 
with  both  the  extremities  broken ;  from  its  tex-  he  formerly  called  U.  otidiformis ;  this  has  a 
tare  and  size  ho  concluded  that  it  belonged  to  a  large  surface  for  the  hind  toe,  a  strong  perfo- 
hird  of  the  struthious  order,  but  heavier  and  rated  calcaneal  process,  and  a^  more  posterior 
mora  dnggish  than  the  ostrich ;  the  bono  was  position  of  the  condyle  for  the  inner  toe ;  it  re- 
BOt  mineralized,  and  retained  much  of  its  ani-  sembles  the  apUnjx  in  the  comparative  short- 
md  matter,  though  it  had  evidently  remained  ness  of  the  metatarsus.     In  this  he  describes 
in  the  ground  for  some  time ;  this  was  in  1839.  perfect  skulls  and  beaks  of  these  birds,  from 
Li  a  2d  memoir  (p.  235),  communicated  iu  which  he  concludes  that  the  dinornis^  though 
184S,  he  gives  descriptions  of  portions  of  the  resembhngthe«frwi/tw7iiWa!  in  the  extraordinary 
■Wetonsof  6  species  of  a  struthious  bird,  which  development  of  the  legs  and  the  rudimentary 
bo  called  dinornu^  which  appeared  to  have  be-  condition  of  the  wings,  does  not  come  very  close 
oome  extinct  within  the  historical  period  in  the  to  any  existing  struthious  birds  in  its  adze-liko 
BOrih  island  of  New  Zealand,  as  tiie  dodo  had  beak,' crocodilian  cranium,  form  of  the  pelvis, 
Ih  Hanxitioa ;  these  specimens,  47  in  number,  and  proportions  of  the  metatarsus.     The  genus 
hA  been  sent  to  Dr.  Backland  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  palapteryx  belongs  to  the  struthionida^  being  in 
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some  respects  intermediate  between  ^p^yo;  and  taining  the  bones  of  the  Irish  elk,  mammoth, 
dr<nnaiv8.  The  law  of  the  geographical locoliza-  &c.,  to  that  of  England;  and  that  the  last  of 
tion  of  animalsj  so  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  the  moas  was  destroyed  by  the  earliest  inhab- 
recent  progress  of  geology,  receives  an  addi-  itants  of  New  Zealand,  as  the  dodo  was  extir- 
tional  confirmation  by  this  occurrence  in  the  paled  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Manritius.  and 
river  banks  of  New  Zealand  of  remains  of  gigan-  the  Irish  elk  by  the  early  British  and  Celtio 
tic  birds  allied  to  the  small  species  still  existing  tribes.  In  a  more  recent  paper  in  the  ^  Pro- 
only  in  the  same  islands.  In  vol.  i  v.  of  the  "  Trans-  ceedings  of  the  Zoologicfd  Society,"  for  April  8, 
actions  "  (p.  1),  in  1850,  the  feet  and  the  ster-  1856,  Prol  Owen  describes  the  D.  tlrphanto- 
num  are  described,  and  2  new  species  are  alluded  pus,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  for  the  massive 
to,  viz. :  D.  rheidesy  and  P,robustus;  further  de-  strength  of  the  limbs  and  the  general  propor- 
scriptious  of  the  skull,  beak,  and  legs  are  given  on  tions  of  the  breadth  and  bulk  to  the  height ;  be 
pp.  59, 141,  of  the  some  volume.  Some  years  be-  states  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mantell  that 
forethediscovcryof  these  bones  in  New  Zealand,  this  species  existed  in  the  middle  island  with 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  remarkable  imprcs-  the  first  Maori  natives.  From  a  consideration 
sions  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connec-  of  these  species,  it  appears  that  those  of  the 
ticut  river  valley,  in  Massachusetts,  which  were  north  island  were  distinct  from  those  of  the 
believed  to  be  footprints  of  birds,  the  largest  south ;  Cook's  stnuts  proved  an  insurmountable 
of  which  must  have  exceeded  the  ostrich  in  barrier  to  birds  which  could  not  fly,  and  could 
size.    Geologists  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  hardly,  if  at  all,  swim. 

existence  of  birds  at  this  remote  epoch  on  the        DINOTHERIUM   (Gr.   dciror,  terrible,  and 
simple  ground  of  these  tracks,  and  did  not  dare  brjpiov,  animal),  an  extinct  pachyderm  of  im- 
to  construct  even  in  imagination  a  bird  of  such  mouse  size,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the 
stupendous  size  as  would  be  required  for  the  middle  tertiary  or  miocene  deposits  of  Eorope, 
largest  footprints.    But  tlie  subsequent  discov-  Asia,  and  Australia.    A  few  teeth  were  found 
ery  of  D,  gigantexu  demonstrated  Uie  existence  in  France  during  the  last  century,  and  the  earij 
of  birds,   at  a  comparatively  recent   period,  part  of  the  present.    In  1829  Prof.  Kaup  dis- 
whose  tracks  would  have  been  larger  than  the  covered  in  the  sands  of  Eppelsheim  a  sufncient 
fossil  impressions ;  these  recent  birds  would  number  of  bones  to  lead  nim  to  form  a  new 
have  made  tracks  22  inches  long  and  6  wide,  genus  for  this,  the  largest  of  terrestrial  qoadm- 
considerably  larger  than  th^ie  of  the  Conuec-  pods.   Cuvier  thought  it  allied  to  the  tapir  from 
ticut  valley.    The  occurrence  of  tiiese  gigantic  the  character  of  its  premolar  teeth,  and  many 
birds  in  New  Zealand,  with  their  wingless  bodies,  writers,  and  among  them  Pictet,  classed  it  with 
and  reptile-like  condition  of  the  respiratory  ap-  the  manati  and  herbivorous  cetaceans.    Prof. 
paratus  (from  the  non-permeability  of   their  Kaup  considered  it  a  pachyderm,  intermediate 
bones  to  air),  adds  much  to  the  evidence  that  between  the  mastodon  and  the  tapir.    In  1836 
similar  apterous  and  low-organized  birds  existed  the  discovery  of  a  cranium  by  t)r.  Klipstein 
in  America  during  the  red  sandstone  epoch,  seemed  to  settle  the  position  of  Uie  dinotherinm 
^^  the  age  of  reptiles,"  when  the  cold-blooded  among  the  pachyderms ;  in  1887,  this  head  was 
and  slow-breathing  avipara  exhibited  such  va-  exhibited  at  Paris,   where  several  casts  were 
rious  forms  and  so  great  a  number  of  species,  taken.    It  is  nearly  4  feet  long,  2  feet  broad. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Owen  that  New  and  li  feet  high,  its  summit  divided  into  2  parts 
Zealand  may  be  the  remnant  of  a  large  tract  by  a  well-marked  ridge,  and  its  occipital  surface 
over  which    the    struthious    family  formerly  wide  and  oblique,  witli  a  globular  occipital  con- 
ranged  ;  he  says :  "  One  might  almost  be  dis-  dyle ;  the  nasal  aperture  is  very  large,  as  in  the 
posed  to  regard  New  Zealand  as  one  end  of  a  elephant  and  mastodon,  with  the  large  suborbital 
mighty  wave  of  the  unstable  and  ever-shifting  foramina  indicating  the  possession  of  a  proboscis, 
crust  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  opposite  end,  The  lower  paw  is  remarkable  for  its  curve  down- 
after  having  been  long  submerged,  has  again  ward,  and  its  2  tusks  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
risen  with  its  accumulated  deposits  in  Iforth  tion,  forming  a  hook  about  8  feet  in  length  and 
America,  showing  us  in  the  Connecticut  sand-  describing  J  of  a  circle.  The  primary  teeth  appear 
stones  of  the  permian  period  the  footprints  of  to  have  been  12, 3  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and 
the  gigantic  binls  which  trod  its  surface  before  the  permanent  teeth  20,  6  on  each  side  of  each 
it  sank;  and  to  surmise  that  the  intermediate  jaw;  the  front  2  on  each  side,  making  8,  are  pre- 
body  of  the  land- wave,  along  which  the  dinornis  molars,  and  resemble  those  of  the  tapir ;  the  up- 
may  have  travelled  to  New  Zealand,  has  pro-  per  12  teeth,  the  true  molars,  resemble  those  of 
gressively  subsided,  and  now  lies  beneath  the  the  mastodon  in  their  transverse  ridges,  but  differ 
I*acific  ocean."  (Op.  cit,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.)  Tiiough  from  them  in  their  square  form ;  they  are  devel- 
raany  of  these  bones  are  apparently  of  recent  oped  vertically,  as  in  man  and  most  msmTnala, 
dateil  and  though  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  whilethoseoftheelephant  family  are  dereloped 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  dinornisy  like  the  ap-  horizontally.    If  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and 
teryxy  may  still  exist  in  the  interior  of  these  extremities  attributed  to  this  animal  really  be- 
islands,  they  belong  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  long  to  it,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  it  would 
class  of  extinct  genera.  Dr.  Mantell  thinks  they  have  a  length  of  18  feet  and  a  height  of  14^ 
belong  to  a  period  as  remote,  in  relation  to  the  2  feet  longer  and  higher  than  the  largest  nns- 
surface  of  New  Zealand,  as  the  diluvium  con-  todon  discovered.     The  shonldflr  blade  is  de- 
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M  like  tbat  of  the  mole,  indicating  that  organized  in  1752,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gov. 
the  ibro  feet  were  adapted  for  digging  in  the  Dinwiddic.    Capital,  Dinwiddie  Court  House. 
etfth.    It  ia  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether        DINWIDDIE,  Robert,  lieutenant-governor 
tliia  Ammal  was  most  terrestrial  or  aquatic  in  its  of  Virginia,  horn  in  Scotland  ahout  1690,  died 
bftbifti^    Fictet,  in  his  TraiU  de  paUontologie  in  England,  Aug.  1, 1770.    While  acting  as  clerk 
(1868,  ToL  L  p.  371),  expresses  the  opinion  that  to  a  collector  of  the  customs  in  one  of  the  Brit- 
U  was  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  from  the  long  ish  West  India  islands,  he  was  instrumental  in 
Mid  hanging  tasks  which  a  terrestrial  animal  detecting  and  exposing  the  frauds  practised  hy 
eoold  hardlv  use,  the  depression  of  the  occipital  his  principal,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
booe  fthls  being  nearly  vertical  in  the  pachy-  he  was  soon  after  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
dannsX  the  wide  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa),  the  of  Virginia.     He  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1752, 
Isrin  of  the  intermazillaries  and  of  the  ocular  and  remained  until  Jan.  1758,  when  he  returned 
■id  temporal  foasiB ;  he  would  make  it  an  aqua-  to  England.    Uis  administration  covered  a  stir- 
tie  a"''"*^  though  coming  nearer  the  probos-  ring  ])eriod  in  colonial  histor}-,  and  he  proved 
eUiaiis  thaa  does  the  existing  manati ;  living  himself  a  zealous  and  active  officer,  although 
aiar  the  months  of  rivers,  it  fed  upon  the  fleshy  totally  ignorant  of  military  affairs.    lie  had, 
portions  of  plants  which  it  rooted  up  with  its  however,  the  sagacity  to  discern  the  capacity  of 
ladtaib    On  the  contrary,  Owen,  Xaup,  and  De  Washington,  whom  in  1753  he  appointed  adju- 
BUaviUe  consider  it  a  terrestrial  proboscidian,  tant-gencral  of  one  of  the  4  military  districts  of 
intennediate  between  the  mastodon  and  tapir.  Virginia,  and  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  expos- 
Thaie  two  opinions  are  really  not  very  different  tulate  with  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio 
ftaneaohother,6ince  it  is  now  generally  agreed  for  his  aggressions  u)>on  British  territory.    At 
tint  the  manati  and  dugong,  or  the  herbivorous  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  French  and 
BBlirrn,  mast  be  removed  from  the  order  of  Indians,  he  called  upon  the  governors  of  the 
artaoea  and  placed  among  the  pachydcrmata,  other  provinces  to  make  common  cause  against 
tf  which  last  tlioy  are  the  embryonic  type,  them,   and  convened  the  house  of  burgesses 
(FordeUuIson  this  subject  see  the  ^^Proceedings  of  Virginia  to  devise  measures  for  the  public 
of  the  American  Association  for  tlie  Advance-  security.    Entertaining  peculiar  notions  of  the 
mant  of  Science,^*  8d  meeting,  in  Charleston,  royal  prerogative  and  of  his  own  importance, 
flLO.,  ICarob,  1850,  p.  42.)  Considering  then  the  ho*  was  highly  incensed  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
dinotherinm  to  be  a  true  pachyderm,  its  favorite  latter  body  in  voting  money  for  the  public  de- 
ikment,  air  or  water,  may  be  a  matter  of  ques-  fence,  and  at  their  refusal  to  put  it  under  his 
tion.    It  has  no  incisor  teeth ;  its  inferior  tusks  absolute  disposal.      In  1754  he  suggested  to 
nem  admirably  adapted  to  drawing  its  heavy  the  British  board  of  trade  the  propriety  of 
bo4y  out  of  water  upon  the  banks  of  rivers ;  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
they  would  also  servo  for  rooting  up  aquatic  funds  to  carry  on  the  war,  and   in  the  suc- 
planta,  aasisted  by  the  mole-shaped  fore  feet,  c-ecding  year  he  was  one  of  the  5  colonial  gov- 
Dr.  Buckland  suggests  that  the  tusks  served  to  ernors  who  at  an  interview  with  Gen.  Braddock, 
anchor  the  animiu  to  the  shore,  while  it  slept  in  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  memorialized  the  ministry 
the  water.    It  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  to  to  the  same  eucct.    After  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
caD  it  an  aquatic  pachyderm,  similar  in  habits  dock,  he  coutinued  to  busy  himself  with  the 
to  the  hippopotamus,  living  in  lakes  and  marshes,  military  operations  on  the  frontiers,  displaying 
Ihe  best  Known  species  (Z>.  giganteum^KoMyi)  great  incapacity,  and  wearying  Washington,  then 
waa  found  at  Eppelsheim,  a  few  leagues  south  in  command  of  the  colonial  troops,  by  frequent 
cf  Mentz,  in  clayey  marl  about  18  feet  below  exhibitions  of  ill  temper,  follv,  or  caprice.    Ho 
the  iorfoce,  in  connection  with  bones  of  other  enjoyed  little  popularity  in  Virginia,  wliere  his 
pachyderma ;  their  remains  have  been  found  arrogance  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
only  m  the  miocene  strata.    Other  smaller  spe-  legislature,  while  his  avarice  led  him  to  exact 
eiaa  are  described,  as  the  D.  Cuvieri  (Kaup),  illegal  or  obsolete  fees,  such  as  a  pistole  for  every 
A  minutum  (H.  de  Meyer),  and  2>.  proavum  patent  granted,  a  perquisite  which  no  governor 
^iohwald),in£urope;2>. /mZict^m(Cautlcyand  liad  claimed  for  many  years.    At  the  time  of 
Faleoner),  from  the  Sivalik  hills ;  and  the  D,  his  departure  he  was  also  charged  with  having 
mmirale  (Owen),  of  Australia.  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  sum  of  £20,000 
DIKWIDDIE,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Va.,  bound-  which  had  been  sent  by  the  British  government 
ad  IL  by  the  Appomattox  river,  and  S.  W.  by  as  a  compensation  to  Virginia  for  moneys  ex- 
tfaa  Nottoway ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  pended  by  her  beyond  her  proi)ortion,  and  which 
SHL118,  of  whom  10,880  were  slaves.    It  has  a  he  never  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
CQuiiiff  anifluse  and  a  soil  well  adapted  to  grain        DIOCESE  (Gr.  dioncrja-is^  administration),  an 
andtobaooo.    In  1850  it  produced  304,556  bush-  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  state,  the  circuit  of  a 
abof  Indian  corn,  60,275  of  wheat,  and  1,782,521  bishop's  jurisdiction.    In  Roman  antiquity,  the 
Iha  of  tobaoco.    There  were  3  cotton  factories,  term  dioccesis  designated  one  of  the  4  prefect- 
■  SBflonr  and  grist  mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  36  ures  or  civil  divisions  into  which  the  empire 
aharehea,  and  1,092  pupils  attending  schools  and  was  partitioned  by  Con stan tine  the  Great ;  and 
Jioademiaab     Yalae  of  real  estate  in  185G,  $2,-  at  a  later  period  the  empire  became  divided  into 
-JV^TA.     It  ia  intersected  by  the  railroad  from  14  dioceses  or  prefectures,  which  comprehended 
to  Weldon,  K  0.    The  county  was  120  provinces.    The  civil  constitution  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  tlio  goverament  of  the  chnrch,  and  stantias,  snrnamed  Chlorira,  son  of  a  noble  M<b- 
tho  diocese  was  originally  a  great  ecclesiastical  sian,  and  father  of  Constantine  the  Great.  These 
district,  embracing  several  bishoprics,  and  under  two  princes  received  the  title  of  CsBsars.  and  har- 
the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  the  principal  city,  ing  repudiated  their  wivea,  Galerius  married  the 
who  bore  tlie  title  either  of  metropolitan,  arch-  daughter  of  Diocletian,  and  Constantins  the  ste|>- 
bishop,  exarch,  or  patriarch.  The  diocese  is  daughter  of  Maxiinian.  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain 
now  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  district  were  assigned  to  Constantins ;  Galerius  received 
subject  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  authority  the  Illyrian  and  Danubian  provinces ;  Italy,  Af- 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop ;  in  the  episcopal  rica,  with  Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  the  Tyrrlie- 
Protestant  churches,  the  district  ruled  by  a  nian  sea,  were  held  by  Maximian ;  while  Diocle- 
bisliop ;  and  in  the  Evangelical  church  of  Ger-  tian,  the  head  of  all,  retained  under  his  own 
many,  the  combination  of  parishes  under  the  dominion  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of 
care  of  a  superintendent  In  England,  every  Asia.  By  this  arrangement,  on  the  death  of 
diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries ;  each  either  of  the  Augusti,  as  Maximian  and  Diocle- 
arclideaconry  at  least  nominally  into  rural  dean-  tian  were  styled,  the  Ciesar  who  had  been  as- 
erics ;  and  every  deanery  into  parishes.  sociated  with  him  was  to  be  his  successor,  and 
DIOCLETIAN,  Valeril's,  a  Roman  emperor,  another  Caesar  was  to  be  appointed.  Tliese 
born  at  Doclea  or  Dioclea,  a  small  village  near  four  princes,  it  was  thought,  would  hold  one  an- 
Salona  in  Dalmatia,  A.  D.  245,  died  in  Salona  other  in  check,  so  that  no  one  of  them  woald 
in  818.  lie  was  of  obscure  parentage,  but  by  be  able  to  attain  to  uncontrolled  power.  The 
his  abilities  rose  rapidly  in  the  army.  On  the  plan  was  for  a  time  successful.  Maximian  sub- 
death  of  Numerian  in  284,  he  was  named  em-  dued  the  rebellious  provinces  of  western  Afri- 
pcror  by  the  troops,  then  returning  from  the  ca ;  Diocletian  reduced  and  secured  Egypt ; 
Persian  expedition  which  they  had  commenced  Galerius  not  only,  under  the  superintendence 
under  Carus,  but  had  abandoned  on  the  sudden  of  his  father-in-law,  compelled  the  haughty  Per- 
death  of  the  latter.  They  retreated  under  his  sians  to  make  a  treaty  which  secured  the  fron- 
son  Numerian,  who  died  on  the  march,  not  im-  tiers  of  that  part  of  the  empire  for  40  years,  but 
probably  at  tlie  instigation,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of  also  vigilantly  guarded  the  Danubian  frontier ; 
ArriusAper,  his  father-in-law.  The  death  of  Nu-  while  Constantins  invaded  Britain,  which  for 
merian  was  concealed  for  a  time,  but  the  soldiers,  several  years  had  been  detached  from  the  rest 
having  discovered  it,  chose  Diocletian  emperor,  of  the  empire  under  the  rule  of  the  usurper 
and  tlie  latter  immediately  plunged  his  sword  Carausius,  and  restored  that  island  to  the  con- 
into  the  bosom  of  Apcr,  thus  avenging  the  death  trol  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  the  evils  of 
of  Numerian,  and  at  the  same  time  happily  ful-  this  system  of  division,  though  not  inmiediate, 
filling  an  old  prophecy  which  ho  had  received  were  certain  ;  and  the  pennanent  splitting  of 
from  a  druidess  in  Gaul,  to  the  effect  that  he  the  empire  into  2  distinct  governmental  was  ita 
would  reign  when  he  should  have  slain  the  wild  legitimate  result  After  a  prosperous  reign  of 
boar  (Lat.  aper).  But  Diocletian  was  not  with-  alK>ut  21  years,  Diocletian,  moved  by  his  infirm 
out  a  rival ;  Carinus,  brother  of  Numerian,  was  health,  or,  as  is  said,  by  the  persuasions  or  men- 
recognized  as  emperor  in  Europe.  The  armies  of  aces  of  his  son-in-law  Gralerius,  voluntarily  re- 
the  hostile  sovereigns  met  near  the  small  city  signed  the  throne  (805),  and  retired  to  Salona  in 
of  Murgus,  not  far  from  the  Danube  in  MoBsia,  his  native  country  of  Dalmatia,  where  bo  passed 
where  victory  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  the  remaining  8  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
veteran  legions  of  the  West ;  but  C:irinus,  eager-  Maximian,  according  to  a  previous  agreement, 
ly  following  the  flying  enemy,  was  killed  by  abdicated  at  the  same  time,  but  was  not  so  con- 
one  of  his  own  ofhcers,  and  his  army  readily  tented  in  a  private  station  as  Diocletian,  and,  a 
acknowledged  Diocletian  as  his  successor.  The  few  years  later,  wrote  to  his  former  colleague, 
latter  soon,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  as-  proposing  to  him  to  resume  the  reins  of  govem- 
sociate  with  himself  a  colleague  in  the  supreme  ment.  The  reply  of  Diocletian  has  become  cele- 
dominion,  and  fixed  his  choice  on  Maximian,  brated.  "  Would  you  could  see,"  he  says,  *' the 
his  old  companion  in  arms,  a  rough  barbarian,  cabbages  planted  by  my  hand  at  Salona ;  you 
whom  ho  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity  in  would  then  never  think  of  urging  such  an  at- 
286,  and  in  whom  he  found  a  useful  assistant  temy)t.^'  Diocletian  introduced  great  changes 
and  a  constant  friend.  The  Roman  empire  was  in  the  Roman  state.  He  struck  a  severe  blow 
beset  witli  enemies  and  torn  by  factions.  Tho  at  Uie  waning  influence  of  the  senate  by  the  re- 
peasants  of  Gaul  rose  in  arms ;  Mauritania  was  movid  of  his  court  from  Rome  to  Kicomediaf 
in  rebellion;  Egypt  was  disturbed  by  external  reduced  the  numbers  and  the  importance  of  the 
enemies  and  internal  convulsions;  while  all  pnetorian  guards,  divided  the  provinces  so  as  to 
along  the  frontier,  from  tho  Euphrates  to  the  lessen  the  power  of  the  provincial  governors, 
Rhine,  tho  barbarians  were  threatening  to  de-  and  increased  the  dignity  and  ceremony  with 
stroy  tho  empire  by  the  invasions  of  their  count-  which  the  emperor  was  surrounded.  He  is  de- 
Icss  hordes.  Maximian  subdued  the  Gallic  peas-  servedly  censured  for  persecuting  the  Cliristians ; 
ants,  Bagandffi,  as  they  were  styled,  but  Diocle-  but  it  is  supposed,  as  he  himself  seemed  to  be 
tian  was  compelled  to  strengthen  the  empire  by  favorably  disposed  to  them  during  Uie  greater 
raising  two  more  Roman  soldiers  to  the  purple,  part  of  his  reign,  and  as  he  was  much  under  the 
Galerius,  son  of  a  Dacian  shepherd,  and  Con-  influence  of  Galerius,  a  Buperstitiona  savage, 
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tint  he  mav  have  been  induced  to  pursue  this 
ooone  by  the  artful  persuasions  of  the  latter. 
Ifc  most  be  remembered  also,  that  the  greater 
part  of  tliese  persecutions  took  place  after  Dio- 
detian  had  resigned  his  authority. 

DIODATI,  l3oMENico,  an  Italian  archeeolo- 
alit  and  theologian,  born  in  Naples  in  1736, 
died  there  in  1801.  Ue  wrote  several  works  on 
eedesiastical  history,  and  one  on  Uie  coins  of  the 
Italian  states ;  but  the  work  bj  which  he  became 
videlj  known,  and  which  will  remain  one  of 
tha  most  curious  monuments  of  ingenious  spec- 
nbtioD,  is  entitled  De  Christo  OroBce  loquente 
Eureilatio,  qua  osUnditur  Gracam  »ive  Hdle- 
wMcam  Linguam  cumJudais  omnilnis^  turn  ipsi 
§ie9  Ckritto  Domino  et  ApostoUs^  nativam  ac 
urnaeulam/uUse  (Naples,  1767).  The  strange 
thecuy  that  Greek  was  tlie  native  language  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ,  not  only 
fnniliar  to  tne  cultivated  classes,  but  the  dialect 
of  (he  common  people,  is  advocated  in  this  work 
with  remarkable  subtlety,  nice  comparison  of 
pMMges,  and  a  great  variety  of  proofs,  both  ex- 
tenufand  internal.  The  Delia  Cruscan  academy 
Bade  him  at  once  one  of  its  associate  members, 
nd  the  delighted  empress  of  Russia,  patron  of 
the  Greek  church,  sent  a  gold  medal  to  the  man 
who  had  done  such  service  to  the  language  of 
the  sacred  records. 

DIODATI,  Giovanni,  a  Swiss  theologian,  bom 
In  Geneva  in  1576,  died  in  1649.  Ilis  parents, 
nfbgees  from  persecution,  had  found  that  home 
to  Creneva  which  was  denied  them  in  their  na- 
tire  city  of  Lucca.  At  21  years  he  became,  on 
the  nomination  of  Bcza,  a  professor  of  Hebrew. 
In  1608  he  was  made  parish  minister  in  the 
fieformed  church,  and  in  1609  became  professor 
of  theology.  On  a  visit  to  Venice  he  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  Fulgcntius  and  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi,  the  famous  historian  of  the  council  of 
Trent^  at  the  time  that  they  were  resisting  the 
Modar  influence  of  the  papacy.  In  1618-'19 
Diodati,  already  noted  as  a  preacher  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  attended  the  synod  of 
Dort^  where,  with  Theodore  Tronchin,  he  repre- 
sented the  church  of  Geneva,  and  was  one  of 
the  6  ministers  appointed  to  draw  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  In  this  synod  he  showed  him- 
idf  a  zealous  Calviuist,  and  offended  many  by 
hia  bitterness  against  the  Remonstrant  party. 
In  1683  he  drew  up,  along  with  Le  Clerc,  a 
pra&ce  to  the  confession  of  faith  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
Mtriarch  of  tlie  Greek  church  at  Constantinople. 
Tfaia  remarkable  and  unfortunate  prelate  had 
been  for  many  years  the  associate,  correspond- 
ent, and  admirer  of  the  leading  reformers,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  engratit  Lu- 
theran and  even  Calvinistio  ideas  upon  the  creed 
of  the  eastern  church.  In  1645  Diodati  relin- 
qoished  his  office  as  professor,  and  passed  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  lie 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  learned 
UUical  scholar  of  his  day.  Among  his  works 
are  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible  (1607) ;  a  free 
Italian  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1 608) ; 
MtrtU  MedUatio  Theologica  (Geneva,  1619) ; 


the  "Papal  Fiction  of  Pargatory"  (1619);  a 
French  translation  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles (1638),  of  the  Psalms  (1640),  and  of  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible  (1644);  GhsscB  in  Saneta 
Biblia  (fol.  Geneva,  1641),  in  Italian;  and  a 
great  number  of  other  theological  and  contro- 
versial writings. 

DIODORUS,  commonly  called  Diodoeus  Si- 
OTLUS,  a  Sicilian  historian  of  the  time  of  Caasar 
and  Augustus,  was  born  in  Agyrium,  but  the 
precise  epochs  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  Ho  spent  30  years  in  com- 
posing a  universal  history,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  he  traversed  a  large  portion 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Tlie  first  6  books  treated 
of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  the 
11  following  extended  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  while  in  the  26  remaining,  the  his- 
tory was  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caj- 
sar.  Of  this  extensive  work,  which  was  styled 
Bi/SXiod^Kiy,  or  Bifi\io6r)Krj  'IcrTopiKiy  (iJhrary,  or 
historical  library),  we  have  now  only  15  books 
entire,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  rest.  The 
first  5  books,  containing  the  ancient  history  of 
the  eastern  nations,  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
and  Greeks,  and  the  10  from  the  11th  to  the 
20tli  inclusive,  comprising  the  history  of  events 
from  the  second  Persian  war,  480  B.  0.,  down  to 
802  B.  C,  remain  entire.  Many  fragments  of 
the  other  books  are  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Photius,  and  in  the  Ecloga^  or  selections,  made 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  The  Bibliotheca  is  the  only  work 
of  Diodonis  of  wliich  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  collection  of  letters  attributed  to  him  being 
probably  a  forgery.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of 
annals,  and  the  events  are  narrated  in  a  confus- 
ed and  discordant  manner ;  but  the  work  is  val- 
uable as  giving  us,  if  not  always  information  of 
facts,  at  least  of  the  opinions  of  men,  with  regard 
to  a  period  in  history  concerning  which  our  in- 
formation is  so  exceedingly  meagre,  that  the 
slightest  addition  to  it  is  of  great  value.  Tlie 
first  5  books  are  especially  prized  on  this  ac- 
count. Most  of  the  events  treated  in  the  other 
ten  are  better  told  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
who  are  silent,  however,  upon  the  Carthaginian 
wars  in  Sicily  related  by  Diodorus.  The  best 
modern  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  L. 
Dindorf  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828),  and  Muller 
(Paris,  1842-4).  That  portion  of  his  history 
which  relates  to  the  successors  of  Alexander 
was  translated  into  English  by  Tbomas  Stocker 
(4to.,  London,  1569).  Uis  whole  work  was  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Cogan  (fol.,  London,  1653), 
and  by  G.  Booth  (fol.,  London,  1700  or  1721 ; 
republished,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  London,  1814). 

DIOGENES,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  born  in  Si- 
nope,  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  about  412,  died 
near  Corinth,  323  B.  C.  His  father  was  a  bank- 
er, and  was  condemned  for  having  adulterated 
the  coinage ;  and  whether  his  son  was  involved 
in  the  same  condemnation  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter  left  his  native  country  and  took 
refuge  in  Athens.  Here  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school  of 
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philosophy.  The  latter  was  at  first  unwilling  to  giving  a  magnificent  dinner  to  some  friends, 
receive  him,  driving  him  rudely  from  his  door,  and  Diogenes  entered  unbidden,  and,  stamping 
and  threatening  hiiu  with  his  staff.  ^^  Strike,*'  with  his  dirty  feet  on  the  carpets,  exclaimed : 
said  Diogenes ;.  **  you  cannot  find  a  stick  so  hard  "  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.'*  **  But 
as  to  compel  me  to  go  away,  while  you  speak  that  with  greater  pride,  O  Diogenes,"  replied  Plato. 
which  I  wish  to  hear.*'  Diogenes  soon  gained  a  Surly,  independent,  constantly  grumbling  at  the 
reputation  superior  to  that  of  his  master  for  vices  of  mankind,  a  voluntary  outcast  among 
rough  and  caustic  wit  The  anecdotes  related  his  fellow-men,  he  lived  on  to  a  great  age,  and 
of  him,  whether  they  are  all  true  or  not,  will  help  died  in  his  90th  year.  According  to  Diogenes 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  La^rtius,  he  wrote  several  works,  but  nothing 
man.  One  day  at  Athens  the  citizens  saw  him  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  exception  of 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  although  it  was  some  sayings  preserved  by  the  above-men- 
broad  day,  apparently  searching  for  something,  tioned  author,  and  it  is  even  doubted  by  some 
On  being  asked  what  he  was  seeking, he  replied :  whether  he  ever  wrote  any  thing.  He  did  not 
"  A  man."  He  had  found  children,  he  said,  in  teach  by  lectures,  but  uttered  his  philosophy  in 
Sparta,  and  women  in  Athens,  but  men  he  had  short,  pithy  sentences,  as  occasion  offered, 
never  seen.  At  another  time  he  called  out :  DIOGENES  of  Apollonia,  a  Greek  philoso- 
'^  Approach,  all  men ;"  and  when  the  citizens  pher,  born  at  Apollonia  in  Crete,  flourished  in 
drew  near,  beat  them  back  with  a  stick,  saying:  the  5th  century  B.  C.  Very  little  is  known 
"  I  called  for  men,  but  ye  are  excrements."  He  of  his  life.  He  was  at  Athens  probably  about 
used  to  carry  a  small  drinking  vessel  with  him,  460,  and  became  involved  in  some  trouble 
but  broke  it  on  seeing  a  boy  drink  from  the  there,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  philosoph- 
hollow  of  his  hand.  He  slept  either  under  the  ical  speculations.  These  latter  were  devel- 
portico  of  some  building,  or  in  a  tub,  which  oped  in  his  work  Urpt  ^(rr«r,  "  On  Nature," 
was  his  ordinary  dwelling,  and  which  he  car-  which  was  still  extant  in  the  6th  century, 
ried  about  with  him.  The  truth  of  this  popular  but  of  which  we  have  at  present  only  a  few 
statement,  however,  has  been  much  disputed  fragments,  preserved  in  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  critics.  He  taught  Diogenes  La&rtius,  and  Simplicins.  His  great 
in  the  streets  and  public  places,  speaking  with  the  object  was  to  find  the  first  principle  of  the 
utmost  plainness,  often  with  rudeness,  and  was  world,  out  of  which  all  things  were  evolved. 
altogether  insensible  to  reproaches  and  insults.  Like  his  master  Anaximenes,  he  came  to  the 
His  wit  was  ready  and  severe.  Plato  defined  conclusion  that  this  great  first  principle  was  air. 
man  as  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers ;  Air  of  various  degrees  of  condensation  formed 
whereupon  Diogenes,  having  stripped  a  fowl  of  the  atmosphere,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  and  out 
its  plumage,  threw  it  among  the  scholars  of  the  of  these  every  thing  else  was  evolved.  Bat  he 
great  academician,  bidding  them  behold  one  of  went  beyond  his  master  in  endowing  this  subtle 
Plato*s  men.  Being  asked  which  is  the  most  first  principle  with  a  certain  intelligence,  pre- 
dangerous  animal,  he  answered :  ^^  Of  wild  ani-  siding  over  the  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
mals,  the  slanderer ;  of  tame,  the  flatterer."  On  the  marks  of  which  are  visible  in  the  order  and 
a  voyage  to  the  island  of  ^gina,  he  was  cap-  beauty  of  creation.  The  brutea,  he  aaya,  are 
tured  by  pirates,  and  afterward  sold  as  a  slave,  inferior  to  man,  because  they  inhale  an  air  less 
While  in  the  market  place,  waiting  for  a  pur-  pure,  holding  their  heads  near  the  ground.  The 
chaser,  being  asked  what  he  could  do,  he  an-  world,  too,  he  supposed  to  be  animated,  and  he 
swered  that  he  knew  how  to  govern  men,  and  imagined  the  stars  to  be  its  organs  of  respiration, 
bade  the  crier  to  ask :  ^^  Who  wants  to  buy  a  The  fragments  of  Dioffenes  which  have  come 
master  ?"  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  down  to  us  were  published  by  Panzerbeiter 
Corinthian,  who  carried  him  home,  and  after-  (Leipsic,  1880). 

ward  set  him  at  liberty,  intrusting  to  him  the  DIOGENES  LAGRTIUS,  an  ancient  historian 
education  of  his  children.  The  rest  of  his  of  philosophy,  who  probably  lived  toward  the 
days  Diogenes  divided  between  Athens  and  end  of  the  2d  century,  though  the  dates  of  bis 
Corinth,  and  it  was  at  the  latter  place  that  his  birth  and  of  his  deaUi  are  fdike  unknown,  and 
celebrated  but  apocryphal  interview  with  Alex-  his  life  has  been  placed  as  early  as  the  time 
ander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  of  Augustus,  and  as  late  as  that  of  Constantine 
king  of  Maccdon,  surprised  at  the  indifference  the  Great.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  ragged  phi-  in  Ladrte,  in  Glicia,  but  of  his  life  we  know 
losopher,  who  was  comfortably  basking  in  the  absolutely  nothing.  He  wrote  a  history  of  phi- 
sun  before  his  tub,  said  to  him :  ^^  I  am  Alexan-  losophy  in  Greek,  divided  into  10  books,  and  giT- 
der."  "  And  I,"  was  the  reply,  "  am  Diogenes."  ing  an  account  of  the  philosophers,  anecdotes  of 
Alexander  desired  him  to  ask  a  favor ;  but  all  their  lives,  and  illustrations  of  their  teachings. 
that  the  Cynic  wished  was,  that  Alexander  He  considers  Grecian  philosophy  not  to  have 
would  not  stand  between  him  and  the  sun.  been  derived  from  without,  but  to  have  been 
Struck  with  this  extraordinary  insensibility  to  indigenous,  and  he  divides  it  into  two  schools : 
the  usual  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the  Mocedo-  the  Ionic,  commencing  with  Anaximander  and 
nian  remarked:  "Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  ending  with  Clitomachus,  Chrysippos^  and 
be  Diogenes."  He  loved  to  display  his  contempt  Theophrastus,  and  of  which  the  Booimlie  sehool 
of  the  common  courtesies  of  life.    Plato  was  forms  a  part ;  and  the  Italian,  whoM  Iboidffr  to 
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"Ppimmw^  and  whose  last  master  is  Epicnrns,  thongb  previonsly  savage,  became  tame  after 
and  mich  indodes  in  its  comprehensive  em-  eating  their  master^s  flesh. 
hnob  HeraditQS,  the  Eleatics,  and  the  Sceptics.        DION  of  Straouse,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  ccle- 
Tbe  acootint  of  these  two  schools  comprises  the  bratcd  for  having  overthrown  the  power  of 
vfaole  of  the  woric,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  that  city,  born 
fiiit  book,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  toward  the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.  C,  killed 
T  wiae  men  of  Greece,  whom  he  considers  ra-  in  853.     Under  Dionysius  the  Elder,  who  was 
Iber  as  precnrsors  to  Grecian  philosophy  than  married  to  his  sister  Aristomacho.  he  enjoyed  the 
M  properly  belonging  to  it.    The  work  of  Dio-  favor  of  the  court,  and  amassed  great  wealth ; 
(nea  is  valuable  for  information  which  we  but  when  the  younger  Dionysius  succeeded  to 
(KNdd  obtun  from  no  other  source ;  but  it  is  ill-  the  throne,  Dion,  whoso  austere  manners  were 
digesCed,  written  without  critical  judgment,  and  a  constant  rebuke  of  the  royul  debaucheries, 
oftHi  inaooorate.    Diogenes  is  8upx>osed  to  have  fell  into  disgrace,  and  at  last  was  banished  from 
vxitten  aome  other  works,  among  which  was  a  Sicily,     lie  found  refuge  and  a  friendly  recep- 
Tolame  of  epigrams,  but  Judging  from  the  speci-  tion  in  Greece,  where  he  lived  for  a  whilo  in 
meat  of  his  &ent  in  tnis  sort  of  composition  affluence,  his  income  being  still  allowed  to  reach 
wludk  are  found  interwoven  with  his  philosoph-  him.    Soon,  however,  this  was  cut  off,  and  to 
kil  histoiy,  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  complete  his  disgrace,  his  wife  Arete  was  com- 
kw.    A  good  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  pelled  to  marry  another  man.    Dion  knew  that 
H.  G.  Hfibner  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828-'31).  the  Syracusans  hated  tlieir  tyrannical  ruler. 
A  translation  into  English  was  published  (2  and  ho  now  resolved  to  avenge  himself  ana 
vdb.  8fo.,  London,  1688).    There  is  another  his  country  at  the  same  time.     Having  asscm- 
tnadation  by  0.  D.  Tonge  in  Bohn^s  '^Classical  bled  a  body  of  about  800  troops,  ho  sailed  from 
lihrary^''  Zacyntlius,  landed  in  Sicily,  and  easily  obtained 
DIOjIEDES.    I.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  possession  of  Syracuse  in  the  absence  of  Diony- 
fti  Grecian  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and,  sius.    The  truops  of  the  tyrant,  however,  still 
lAer  Achilles,  considered  the  bravest  of  all  the  Iield  the  citadel  on  the  neighboring  island  of 
Graeka.    According  to  Homer,  his  father  Ty-  Ortygia,  wiienco  they  made  a  sally  soon  after 
{       tas  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  memorable  the  arrival  of  Dion,  and  were  repulsed  only 
expedition  of  the  seven  against  Thebes,  and  was  after  a  fierce  combat,  during  which  Dion  liim- 
kiued  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  while  Dio-  self  displayed  great  courage.    Ho  was  at  first 
BMdei  was  still  a  boy.    The  latter,  however,  received  by  the  citizens  with  enthusiasm,  and 
bsvioff  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  joined  the  on  his  entry  into  the  city  he  proclaimed  liberty 
iseood  expedition  against  Thebes,  and  avenged  to  Syracuse.    But  irritated  by  his  harsh  man- 
Irii  fiither  8  death.     With  80  ships  he  sailed  in  ncrs,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  incited  by  the 
Um  great  Grecian  armament  to  the  siege  of  demagogue  Heraclides,  the  people  afterward  ex- 
IVoy,  where,  beside  a  multitude  of  victories  over  pelled  him  and  his  troops.  The  Syracusans  soon 
Imoes  of  less  note,  he  engaged  and  put  to  flight  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  conduct,  for  tho 
Heotor  and  JSneas,  and  also  wounded  both  Ye-  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  aware  of  their  dissensions, 
BOi  and  Mars,  the  divine  defenders  of  the  city,  made  a  sally,  regained  part  of  the  city,  set  fire 
He  was  also  fiuned  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  to  the  houses,  and  began  a  fearful  massacre. 
and  when  Agamemnon,  dispirited  by  adversity.  The  banished  philosopher  was  entreated  to  re- 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege,  Diomedes  de-  turn,  and  marching  immediately,  he  succeeded 
dand  that  be  with  his  friend  Sthenelus  would  after  a  hard  contest  in  obtaining  full  control  of 
xemain,  at  all  events,  until  Troy  should  fall.  Syracuse.    It  is  not  improbable  that  he  intended 
Aeoording  to  later  legends,  he  carried  off  with  to  establish  an  oligarchical  government,  though 
Uljsses  the  palladium  from  Troy.    Of  his  his-  he  has  been  suspected  of  an  intention  to  retain 
toty  after  the  fall  of  Troy  Homer  gives  us  no  the  supreme  power  in  his  own  hands.    He 
aeooonti  but  later  writers  tell  us  that,  having  caused  his  opponent  Heraclides  to  be  put  to 
ntemed  to  Argos  and  found  his  wife  unfaithful,  death.    This  act  greatly  injured  his  popularity, 
ha  abttndoned  his  native  country,  and  sought  a  already  damaged  by  his  repcllant  and  austero 
lioiBe  elaewhere.    Traditions  differ  with  regard  manners ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
to  liM  alter  life.    According  to  some  accounts,  and  he  was  not  long  after  assassinated. 
be  went  to  ^tolio,  and  afterward  returned  and        DION  OASSIUS  COOCEIANUS,  an  ancient 
oinad  possession  of  Argos.     Another  relates  historian  of  Home,  bom  in  Nice  in  Bithynia 
IStm^  in  attempting  to  return  to  Argos,  he  was  about  A.  D.  155,  went  to  Rome  about  180, 
drlren  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  where  he  was  made  senator.    He  was  after- 
he  waa  Idndly  received  by  King  Daunus,  whom  ward  appointed  to  many  oflices  of  trust  by  dif- 
lia   assisted  in  a  war  against  a  neighboring  ferent  emperors,  and  was  twice  raised  to  the 
tribe,  and  whose  daughter  Euippe  he  received  consulship.    Having  become  odious  to  the  pne- 
in  marriage.    II.  A  king  of  the  Bistones  in  torian  guards,  because,  it  is  said,  of  the  severo 
Ibvaoe,  son  of  Mars  and  Oyrene,  celebrated  for  discipline  which  he  had  imposed,  ho  obtained 
Ids  Bwrai|  which  he  fed  upon  human  flesh.    To  permission  from  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
oUain  poaiesaion  of  these  mares  was  one  of  the  in  229,  to  retire  to  his  native   city  of  Nice, 
tt  labocv  fit  Heroules.  The  hero  slew  Diomedes,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.    His 
bodj  be  gave  to  the  mares,  and  they,  great  work  was  a  history  of  Rome  (*P«>/xaiic^ 
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'I(rropia),wri  tten  in  Greek,  divided  into  80  books,  smooth,  with  fibrons  roots,  and  a  duster  of  spread* 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pro-  ing  yellowish  green  leaves,  traversed  by  a  strong 
gress  of  the  state  from  the  landing  of  .£neas  in  midrib  bearing  on  its  apex  an  orbicular  herba- 
Italy  until  A.  D.  229,  giving  only  a  slight  sketch  ceo-coriaceous  lamina,  emarginate  at  both  ends, 
of  events  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  but  fringed  with  a  row  of  bristles,  the  2  sides  con- 
dwelling  with  more  minuteness  on  the  history  dupucate,  the  upper  surface  dotted  with  minute 
of  later  times,  and  especially  on  that  of  the  glands,  in  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  leaf 
author^s  own  age.  Of  this  work,  which  is  chiefly  resides.  The  lobes  or  sides  of  tlie  lami- 
written  with  clearness,  diligence,  and  general  na  are  folded  at  night,  but  spread  during  the 
accuracy,  but  in  a  faulty  style,  20  books  (from  day,  when  if  the  gUmds  be  roughly  toucbed»  or 
the  86  th  to  the  54th)  remain  entire.  Fragments  an  insect  alights  upon  them,  the  sides  suddenly 
of  the  first  85  have  been  collected,  and  there  close  on  the  intruder.  After  remaining  con- 
are  abridgments  of  the  last  25  and  of  the  entire  tracted  for  some  time,  the  trap  again  opens,  ready 
work.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  Dion  Gas-  to  enclose  a  new  intruder ;  but  by  repeated  irri- 
sius  is  that  of  Sturz  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1824-  tation  at  short  intervals  its  movements  become 
'25-^48).  An  English  translation  of  Xiphilin's  languid,  and  its  sensibility  is  for  the  time  entire- 
abridgment  was  published  in  London  (2  vols,  ly  exhausted.  The  best  popular  description  of 
8vo.,  1704).  &\s  singular  plant  is  given  by  Curtis  in  nis  enn- 

DION  CHRYSOSTOMUS   (».  <?.,  Dion  the  meration  of  plants  growing  spontaneously  around 

golden-mouthed),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  communicated  to  the  Boston 

Prusa  (now  Broussa),  in  Bithynia,  about  the  society  of  natural  history  in  1834,  and  published 

middle  of  the  Ist  century,  died  in  Rome  about  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society.     ^  The  lea^** 

A.  D.  1 17.   In  the  practice  of  his  art  at  Rome,  he  remarks  Mr.  Curtis,  "  which  is  the  only  curious 

incurred  the  hostility  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  part,  springs  from  the  root,  spreading  upon  the 

and  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  grouna  or  at  a  little  elevation  above  it.    It  is 

he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy.    In  the  habit  composed  of  a  petiole  or  stem  with  broad  mar- 

of  a  beggar,  with  Plato^s  ^'  Phasdon"  and  De-  gins  like  the  leaf  of  the  orange  tree,  2  to  4 

mostheues^s  *^  Oration  on  the  Embassy^*  in  his  inches  long,  which  at  the  end  suddenly  expands 

pocket,  he  wandered  through  Thrace  and  the  into  a  thick  and  somewhat  rigid  lea^  the  2adet 

countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Danube,  and  of  which  are  semi-circular,  about  f  of  an  inch 

on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Domitian  across,  and  fringed  around  the  edge  with  some- 

(9G)  used  his  influence  and  his  oratorical  powers  what  rigid  cilia)  or  long  hairs  like  eyelashes.    It 

with  the  array  stationed  on  that  frontier  in  fa-  is  very  aptly  compared  to  2  upper  eyelids  joined 

vor  of  Nerva.    It  is  probable  that  he  returned  at  their  bases.    Each  side  of^  the  leaf  is  a  little 

to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  this  emperor,  from  concave  on  the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  8 

whom  as  well  as  from  his  successor  Tngan  he  delicate  hair-like  organs  in  such  an  order  that 

received  tokens  of  marked  kindness.     About  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse  it  without  inter- 

A.  D.  100  he  returned  to  Prusa,  but  remained  fering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  2  sides  snd- 

but  a  short  time,  and  then  went  back  to  Rome,  denly  collapse  and  enclose  the  prey  with  a  force 

lie  was  an  essayist  rather  than  an  orator,  and  surpassing  an  insect^s  efforts  to  escape.    The 

his  writings  are  distinguished  for  elegance  of  fringe  or  hairs  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  leaf 

style.    Of  his  orations  80  have  come  down  to  interlace,  like  the  fingers  of  the  2  hands  clasped 

us.    There  is  a  very  good  critical  edition  of  together.   The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in  these 

them  by  Reiske  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1784).  hair-like  processes  on  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  may 

DIONjEA  (D,  mtueipula,  Ellis),  Venus's  fly  be  touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  with- 
trap,  a  plant  innabiting  the  savannas  around  Wil-  out  sensible  ef&cts.  The  little  prisoner  is  not 
mington,  N.  C,  and  extending  N.  as  far  as  New-  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed,  as  is  some- 
bern,  N.  C.  Elliott,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  times  supposed,  for  I  have  often  liberated  cap- 
Pinokney,  says  that  it  grows  along  the  lower  tive  flies  or  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  fast  as 
branches  of  the  Santee  in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  fear  or  Joy  could  hasten  them.  At  other  times 
Auduboninfonned  Mr.  Curtis,  with  the  plant  be-  I  have  found  them  enveloped  in  a  fluid  of  a 
fore  him,  that  he  had  seen  it  in  Florida  of  enor-  mucilaginous  con^tence,  which  seems  to  act 
rooussize.  Specific  characters:  calyx  herbaceous;  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less  con- 
petals  5,  hypogynous  on  the  margin  of  the  dilated  sumed  by  itl  This  circumstance  has  suggested 
receptacle,  alternate  with  the  sepals;  stamens  the  possibility  of  their  being  made  subservient  to 
10  to  20,  hypogynous  within  the  petals,  shorter  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  through  an  ap- 
than  they ;  filaments  filiform ;  anthers  oblong,  poratus  of  absorbent  vessels  in  the  leaves." 
of  2  parallel  cells  without  connection ;  pollen  The  discovery  of  this  plant  has  led  naturalists 
of  pretty  large  grains,  composed  of  4  united  ;  to  make  experiments  upon  plants  with  the  view 
ovary  depreiseed,  ovoid,  one-celled,  5  lobes,  the  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  their  appropri- 
lobes  alternate  with  the  petals ;  style  colum-  ating  animal  matter  to  their  own  noorishinent, 
nar,  pretty  large,  undivided;  stigmois  5,  corre-  with  such  success  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  thi^ 
eponuing  with  the  lobes  of  the  ovary ;  ovules  the  form  and  organization  of  the  dumma  imiis^ 
indefinite,  erect,  sessile  on  and  uniformly  cover-  pula  is  really  intended  to  entrap  its  inseet  pteift 
ing  the  nearly  flat  basilar  placenta,  which  occupies  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  kind  of  food  to 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  cell ;  herb  acaulescent,  the  plant,  which,  sdthongh  not  iifiiitial  to  id 
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upon  as  a  manifest  traitor.  They  gained  pos-  tjpe  of  cmelty,  has  doobtless  transmitted  some 
session  of  the  city,  but  their  plans  being  discon-  unauthenticated  stories  oonoeming  him ;  but  even 
certcd  by  the  sudden  return  of  Dionysius,  they  a  legend  like  that  of  Damocles  and  the  sword 
were  driven  out,  though  not  until  his  wife  had  shows  his  mind  always  alarmed,  and  his  hand 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  The  Cartha-  always  raised  to  defend  his  imperilled  life. 
ginian  generals  now  besieged  Syracuse,  but  the  Dionysias  was  long  engaged  in  ambitions  pro- 
plague  havinc  broken  out  in  their  camp,  they  iects  against  the  Greek  cities  of  sootbem  Italy. 
were  satisfied  with  the  immense  advantages  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Locriana,  and 
offered  them  by  Dionysius  without  storming  after  suffering  some  reverses  besieged  and  con- 
tho  place.  Ho  was  recognized  as  ruler  of  quered  Rhegium.  Italy  was  now  open  to  him, 
Syracuse,  and  of  a  district  of  land  around  the  and  he  songht  by  establishing  colonics  upon  the 
city,  but  was  to  resign  all  claim  to  dominion  Adriatic  to  secure  for  himself  a  way  into  Greece. 
over  the  island.  He  availed  himself  of  the  Already  his  name  was  known  in  the  Peloponne- 
peace  to  establish  his  tyranny  on  firmer  foun-  sus,  where  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with 
dations ;  and  having  fortified  the  isle  of  Or-  the  Lacedflsmonians.  He  was  now  the  recog* 
tygia,  and  excluded  from  it  all  but  his  imme-  nized  master  of  southern  Italy,  interfered  in  the 
diate  dependants,  ho  built  upon  it  a  citadel  affairs  of  the  Illyrians,  sent  an  army  into  Epiroa, 
whicli  might  serve  as  an  impregnable  asylum,  and  received  an  offer  of  friendship  from  the 
The  Carthaginians  lost  the  advantages  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  bnmed  Rome.  His  settlements 
pence  through  negligence.  Syracuse  had  in  G  upon  the  Adriatic  increased  his  wealth  and 
years  recovered  her  strength,  and  Dionysius  strengthened  his  power,  but  they  were  his  last 
undertook  the  recapture  of  the  cities  which  he  great  undertakings,  and  henceforth  he  disappears 
had  surrendered.  The  immense  preparations  from  history.  He  was  so  detested  in  Greece, 
which  he  made  form  an  epoch  in  ancient  mili-  that  the  auxiliaries  which  he  sent  to  his  allies 
tary  history.  His  machinists  invented  engines  the  Spartans  only  drew  upon  the  latter  the  ba- 
for  throwing  missiles,  and  especially  devised  the  tred  of  all  their  oonntrymen.  His  reign  lasted 
catapult,  which  may  be  termed  the  artillery  of  88  years,  and  became  milder  toward  its  latter 
the  ancients.  He  also  constructed  ships  having  4  part.  He  left  an  immense  military  force  and  a 
or  5  banks  of  rowers,  instead  of  the  old  triremes,  powerful  empire,  and  though  he  had  governed 
He  gained  at  first  great  success  in  the  war,  and  as  a  tyrant,  the  old  republican  forma  remained. 
conquered  Motya,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Car-  Niebuhr  affirms  that  a  republic  was  as  great  an 
thaglnian  dominion.  His  ficet,  however,  was  impossibility  at  Syracuse  under  Dionysius  as  at 
defeated  by  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  Rome  under  Caesar,  and  blames  him  therefore  for 
then  ravaged  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  having  given  to  his  countrymen  institutions 
overpowered  Messana  and  Catana,  and  laid  suited  to  them,  instead  of  allowing  the  old 
siege  to  Syracuse.  But  the  plague,  or  some  democratic  forms  to  exist  in  all  their  impotent 
malady  resembling  it,  breaking  out  in  the  camp  absurdity,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
of  the  enemy,  proved  the  safety  of  the  city,  to  carry  out  his  will.  Dionvsius  had  a  singular 
Nearly  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  was  lost  passion  for  literature,  wrote  lyrics  and  tragedies, 
by  the  fearful  pestilence,  and  the  remainder  pur-  and  it  was  necessary  for  every  one  who  sat  at 
chased  from  Dionysius  the  privilege  of  a  free  his  table  to  praise  not  less  the  poet  than  the 
departure.  In  the  treaty  which  followed,  the  warrior.  It  is  said,  probably  as  a  sarcastic  jest, 
restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  last  that  Philoxenus,  one  of  his  gnesta,  chose  the 
treaty  upon  the  government  of  Syracuse  were  penalty  of  being  sent  to  work  in  the  qnarries 
removed.  Dionysius  carried  on  also  a  8d  and  rather  than  listen  complacently  to  some  of  the 
4th  war  with  Carthage,  the  results  of  which  tyrant's  verses. 

seem  to  have  been  only  to  reestablish  the  terms  DIONYSIUS  EXIGUUS  rthe  Little),  so  nam- 
of  the  former  peace.  The  intervals  between  ed  from  his  small  statnre,  a  Roman  monk  in  the 
these  wars  were  harassed  by  the  revolts  of  his  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  origi* 
subjects,  which  he  avenged  with  cruelties ;  and  nally  from  Scythia,  but  became  abbot  of  a  mon- 
the  frequent  attempts  upon  his  life  made  him  astery  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  A.  D.  640, 
suspicious.  Ho  dared  not  trust  even  his  rela-  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  He  is  praised  by 
tives,  and  his  body  guard  was  formed  of  for-  Cassiodorus,  the  best  authority  of  the  time,  for 
eigners.  No  one  was  admitted  to  his  presence  his  great  erudition,  writing  in  Greek  or  Latin 
till  after  being  searched,  and  often  an  innocent  with  equal  facility,  and  having  profoundly  stud- 
pleasantry  of  conversation  was  punished  as  a  ied  theology.  Ho  gave  to  the  western  church 
menace.  His  palace  was  surrounded  by  a  the  first  regular  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 
ditch,  which  was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  comprising  the  canons  of  the  apostles  and  of 
and  when  he  harangued  the  people  it  was  from  several  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  some  of  the 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tower.  He  built  the  terrible  popes.  But  his  chronological  labors  have  given 
prison  of  the  lautumice,  cut  deep  into  the  solid  him  greater  celebrity.  He  is  reputed  the  founder 
rock,  and  another  of  his  prisons  was  so  arranged  of  the  era  which  for  more  than  10  centuries  has 
that  every  Avord  spoken  within  it  was  reechoed  been  observed  by  Christian  nations.  Before  him 
into  his  chamber ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  passed  the  Christian  era  had  been  calculated  from  the 
entire  days  listening  to  the  complaints  of  his  death  of  Christ ;  he  firs^;  fixed  the  year  of  the 
victims.    Tradition,  in  making  of  Dionysius  the  incarnation  in  tiie  753d  year  of  Borne,  and  thia. 
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at  hmi  after  the  8th  centaxy,  was  nniversoUj  Dionysias   consented  to  an  arrangement,  bj 

aioptod  M  the  commonoement  of  the  era.  which  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to 

mONTSIUS  OF  Halioabnassus,  a  Greek  Corinth.    Ue  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 

Urtoriao  and  rhetorician,  born  in  Halicarnassus,  in  a  private  condition,  with  low  associates,  per- 

b  Gari&    He  removed  to  Rome  early  in  the  forming,  according  to  various  traditions,  the 

IWD  of  AngostDs,  and  22  years  later,  shortly  parts  of  schoolmaster,  actor,  and  mendicant 

ItSre  his  death,  published,  his  work,  entitled  priest  of  Cybele. 

'^^auai  ApxouikoyuMy  or  "  Roman  Antiquities/'  DIONYSUS.    See  BACcnrs. 

Awas  in  20hodks,  and  contained  the  history  of  DIOPHANTUS  of   Alexandria,  the  only 

Some  from  the  earliest  mythical  times  to  the  era  Greek  writer  on  algebra,  first  mentioned  by 

tf  the  Pnnio  wars,  where  the  history  of  Poly  bins  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  8th  century, 

kgiiis.    lliere  remain  only  the  first  11  books,  unless  he  be  identical  with  the  astronomer  Dio- 

which  atop  with  the  year  441  B.  0.,  a  few  years  phantus,  on  whose  work  Ilypatia  is  said  by 

^te  the  ezpabion  of  the  decemvirs.    Several  Suidas  to  have  written  a  commentary.    There 

ftngmenta  and  extracts  from  the  last  9  books  are  no  more  definite  indications  of  his  era. 

hsf8  been  preserved  in  the  collections  made  by  AVhen  his  MSS.  came  to  light  in  the  16th  cen- 

ind  of  the  emperor  Oonstantine  Porphy  ro-  tury,  1 3  books  of  his  Api&fXfTiKa  were  announced, 


fsmtoa  in  the  10th  century.  The  best  editions  only  6  of  which  have  been  produced.  Another 
of  his  works  are  those  of  Iludson  (Oxford,  1704)  treatise  by  him,  llcpi  rav  Api^^av  UoXvyauav 
wad  Reiske  (Leipsio,  1774-'6).    llis  rhetorical    (*'0n  Polygonal  Numbers"),  is  extant.    These 


aompoeitions  have  been  published  separately  by  books  contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  num- 
Grosa  uad  by  Westermann.  There  is  an  English  bers  with  the  use  of  general  symbols,  and  are 
tnndatioQ  of  the  '^  Roman  Antiquities,"  by  therefore  algebraical  treatises,  though  the  de- 
Bdward  flpelman  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1758).  monstrations  are  written  out  at  length  in  com- 
DIOlTxSIUS  THE  YoUNOEB  succeeded  his  fa-  mon  language.  The  term  Diophautino  was  ap- 
ttar  Dionysias  the  Elder,  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  plied  by  some  modern  mathematicians,  as  Gauss 
M7  B.  C.  At  that  time  he  was  a  reckless  young  and  Lcgendre,  to  the  peculiar  analysis  employed 
jnaa,  edaoated  in  luxury,  and  unused  to  public  in  investigating  the  theory  of  numbers.  The 
•flyra.  He  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  similarity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Ilindoo  alge- 
the  Carthag:inianS)  abandoned  his  father^s  pro-  bra  renders  it  probable  that  both  had  a  common 
Jecta  ci  foreign  settlements  and  power,  and  de-  origin,  or  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other. 
Toted  himself  to  pleasure.  The  philosopher  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Fermat, 
Dion  was  his  uncle,  and  undertook  to  excite  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  posthumously 
him  to  a  noble  career.  He  conversed  with  (Toulouse,  1670).  They  were  translated  into 
him  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  through  German  by  Schulz  (Berlin,  1821).  The  0  books 
his  influence  that  philosopher  was  invited  to  of  the  ^'Arithmetic"  were  translated  into  French 
visit  the  court  of  Syracuse.  Oncoming,  Plato  by  Stevin  and  Girard  (Paris,  1025).  A  corn- 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  plete  translation  of  his  works  into  English  was 
dianpng  the  government  from  nominal  de-  made  by  the  late  Miss  Abigail  Lousada,  but  has 
Hiocrafi7  and  real  despotism  to  a  confederate  not  been  published. 

anthoirity,  in  which  the  sovereignty  should  re-        DIOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  treats 

aide  in  all  the  members  of  the  ruling  family,  of  refracted  light.    See  Optics. 
vho  should  form  together  a  college  of  princes.        DIOSCORIDES,  Pedacius  or  Pedanius,  a 

The  monarch  rejected  this  proposal,  and  soon  medical  and  botanical  writer  of  the  Ist  or  2d 

after  took  up  his  residence  in  Locri,  and  gained  century  A.  D.,  probably  a  native  of  Anazarbus 

some  advantages  against  the  Lucanians ;  but  the  in  Gllicia.     He  made  collections  of  plants  in 

wild  orgies  to  which  ho  surrendered  himself  Italy,  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  wrote 

drew  upon  him  the  contempt  both  of  his  sub-  a  treatise  in  5  books  on  materia  mcdica  (n«pc 

Jeeta  and  of  foreigners.    With  a  small  band  of  'YXrjs  larptKrjt),  a  work  which  enjoyed  the  high- 

emlea.  and  with  two  vessels  laden  with  arms,  est  reputation  until  the  iTtii  century.    It  is  now 

Dion  landed  in  Sicily  (359  B.  0.),  and  was  joined  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  opinions  of 

bj  thousands  as  he  marched  toward  Syracuse,  physicians  in  ancient  times,  and  as  giving  us 

Dionysius  had  instantly  returned  from  Locri,  some  idea  of  Uieir  attainments  in  natural  history. 

bnihiBtroopswerodefeated,  and  he  was  obliged  It  has  been  translated  into  the  Arabic,  Italian. 

to  retreat  to  the  citadel ;  and  finding  it  impos-  Spanish,  French,  and  German  languages,  anu 

riUa  to  retfun  his  power,  he  collected  his  most  many  editions  of  it  have  been  published  in  Latin 

TalnaUe  property,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy,  and  (ireok. 

whOe  Ids  friends  still  kept  possession  of  the  DIP,  in  geology,  the  inclination  of  a  stratum 
atronghold.  In  84G  he  availed  himself  of  in-  of  rock  from  a  horizontal  line.  The  angle  of 
temal  dissensions  to  recover  his  power  in  the  inclination  is  measured  by  an  instrument  called 
dty,  and  continued  to  reign  there  during  the  a  clinometer,  and  the  magnetic  needle  which  is 
neitSyears.  But  the  former  Syracusan  empire  commonly  with  it  gives  the  point  of  the  corn- 
was  now  in  fragments;  and  even  the  garrison  pass  toward  which  the  rock  slopes  or  dips. — In 
which  defended  the  tyrant  in  the  citadel  was  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  the  inclination  which 
rabellioas.  Timoleon  now  appeared  upon  the  a  needle  makes  from  a  horizontal  line  after  it 
Itage^  marched  against  Syracuse  in  343,  and  has  been  magnetized,  when  before  this  it  was 
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perfectly  balanced  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  cretions  and  in  its  tendency  to  spread  when  cpi- 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  north  pole  of  the  demic,  it  resembles  in  some  respects  the  disea.«o 
needle  dips  toward  the  north  polo  of  the  earth,  of  infants  known  ns  muguet.  Various  can<es 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  south  pole  have  been  assigned  for  it,  and  it  is  f^enerally  ad- 
is  depressed  toward  the  soutli  polo  of  the  earth,  mitted  to  be  a  specific  disease.  Dr.  Laycock  and 
The  lino  called  the  magnetic  equator,  upon  others  regard  it  as  due  to  the  oidium  alhiranM^ 
which  a  needle  continues  in  the  same  horizont^il  a  parasitic  fungus,  whose  sporulcs  and  niycelium 
plane  before  and  after  it  is  magnetized,  is  a  have  been  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
curved  line,  not  varying  from  the  geographical  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  alimentary  canal;  its 
equator.  From  this  toward  either  polo  the  dip  irritation  induces  in  the  enfeebled  membranes  an 
increases  in  intensity,  and  by  means  of  a  needle  increased  secretion  of  epithelial  scales  and  ex- 
constructed  with  great  delicacy,  and  furnished  udation  corpuscles,  which  with  the  fungus  con- 
with  a  graduated  vertical  arc,  called  a  dipping  slituto  the  membrane  or  pellicle ;  it  seems  to 
needle,  the  angle  is  measured  and  determined  act  upon  the  capillaries  of  the  subjacent  tisisne, 
for  different  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  red  and  bleeding.  Syphilitic,  scarla- 
It  is  found,  however,  not  to  be  constant  in  any  tinic,  or  nibeolic  inflammation  may  take  on  the 
place,  but  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  mag-  diphtheritic  form  during  an  epidemic,  and  the 
nctic  poles,  which  appear  to  move  westward  fungus  may  excite  an  irritation  without  forming 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  11'  4".  The  posi-  a  pellicle ;  it  is  not  vesicular  nor  ulcerative  like 
tion  of  these  poles  is  ascertained  by  coinpari-  aphthtc,  and  the  redness  is  deeper.  These  mi- 
son  of  the  angles  given  by  tlie  dipping  nee-  croscopic  parasitic  organisms  doubtle«s  cau**o 
die  in  different  latitudes.  In  1831  Commander  more  diseased  conditions  than  physicians  are  as 
Ross  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot  in  the  yet  aware  o^  and  the  question  naturally  arise* 
northern  hemisphere  calculated  to  be  the  N.  whether  the  fungous  growth  is  the  primary  pro- 
mngnctic  pole,  lat.  70°  5'  17"  N.,  long.  96°  46'  cess,  or  whether  it  is  secondary,  requiring  the 
45"  W.,  where  he  found  the  dipping  needle  to  nidus  of  a  previously  diseased  membrane  for  its 
take  a  position  within  1' of  the  vertical,  and  the  development.  From  the  occurrence  of  similar 
compass  needles  to  be  as  perfectly  indifferent  to  growths  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  they  would 
I)olarity  as  if  they  possessed  no  magnetic  prop-  seem  a  consequence  rather  than  a  cause,  spring- 
erties.  For  compasses  intended  to  be  used  over  ing  up  wherever  they  find  a  suitable  nidus, 
a  wide  range  of  latitude,  provision  has  to  bo  complicating  and  often  masking  the  original  di:?- 
made  to  counteract  the  effect  of  dip,  in  order  ease ;  the  fungus  of  diphtheria,  however,  is  said 
that  the  needle  may  retain  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  peculiar,  and  different  from  other  similar 
This  is  effected  by  a  small  weight,  so  at^usted  parasites.  The  spomles  may  and  do  pass  from 
as  to  be  slid  along  the  bar  as  may  bo  required,  one  ])erson  to  another,  and  the  disease  is  con«e- 
In  passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  quently  contagious,  rendering  necessary  the  iso- 
hemisphero,  it  must  be  taken  off  the  south  pole  lation  of  the  sick.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
of  the  needle  and  placed  upon  the  north  end.  foul  districts  of  the  large  cities  of  France  and 
Dipping  needles  require  to  be  made  with  the  England,  and  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  pu- 
iiicest  accuracy,  and  to  be  free  as  possible  from  trid  cfiiuvia  on  the  fauces,  especially  tlie  foul  air 
friction  and  every  other  impediment  to  their  of  sewers  and  cess-pools ;  according  to  the  ro- 
motion.  By  means  of  a  universal  joint,  or  by  port  of  the  registrar-general,  in  March,  1858, 
reference  to  a  variation  compass,  tlie  needle  is  2,000,000  of  the  people  of  London  live  over  such 
made  to  move  always  in  a  vertical  plane  coin-  subterranean  structures,  so  imperfectly  secured 
ciding  with  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  that  any  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
-—Tho  dip  of  the  horizon  is  the  angle  which  a  sphere  forces  up  the  foul  air  and  sends  it  along 
lino  to  the  visible  horizon  makes  with  a  horizon-  every  street  and  into  -every  house,  as  if  it  were 
tal  i)Iano ;  its  magnitude  depends  upon  the  height  an  apparatus  specially  contrived  for  passing  cur- 
to  which  the  observer's  eye  is  elevated.  rents  of  poisonous  vapor  steadily  over  the  peo- 
DIPIITIIERIA  fGr.  5i(/)dc/ja,  skin),  the  most  pie.  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1857 
recent  name  of  a  disease  of  the  nmcous  mem-  15,000  deaths  in  London  were  attributed  to  the 
branes  first  described  by  Bretouncau  as  diph-  aggregate  effects  of  impure  air  and  other  sani- 
tlicrite,  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  a  tary  defects,  and  recommends  the  conducting 
thick  leatliory  membrane  in  the  throat ;  it  off  of  the  effluvia  of  these  receptacles  through 
may  occupy  also  any  portion  of  the  air  pas-  pipes  running  as  high  as  the  chimneys.  It  is 
sagos  even  to  the  bronchi,  the  gastro-intestinal  altogether  probable  tliat  many  epidemics  in  this 
surfaces,  the  points  of  junction  of  the  skin  country  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  from  the 
and  niuoous  membrane,  and  the  skin  itself  account  of  the  symptoms  and  successful  treat- 
whore  it  is  delicate  or  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  ment  of  the  recent  epidemie  of  singular  throat 
It  is  allied  to  some  forms  of  scarlatinous  in  flam-  disease  in  Albany,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
niation,  to  croup,  and  to  quinsy,  with  which  it  diphtheria;  it  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
is  often  confounded.  It  is  probably,  as  it  has  and  in  almost  every  block,  and  raged  for  several 
occurred  during  the  last  few  years  in  France  months  with  a  mortality  of  about  5  i)er  cent. — As 
and  Knjjjland,  only  an  intense  epidemic  form  of  diphtheria  most  severely  attacks  debilitated  con- 
ail  old  disease,  manifesting  itself  in  various  forms  stitutions,  in  addition  to  hygienic  and  sanitary 
of  throat  disease.    In  the  formation  of  firm  con-  measures,  the  general  treatment  should  be  by 
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antlBeiktio  tonics  and  stimulants.  To  destroy  tbo 
ftmgoos  growth,  the  best  local  applications  seem 
to  M  a  saturated  solution  of  borax,  and  alkalies ; 
tbe  chlorate  of  potash ;  the  liniment  of  acetate 
of  copper;  corrosive  sublimate  gargles;  solu- 
tions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; 
alkaline,  and  even  common  salt  gargles.  Ni- 
trate of  silver,  though  the  most  popular,  has  not 
proved  the  most  successful  application.  Wounds 
affected  with  the  fungus  should  be  treated  on 
smilar  principles. 

DIPLOKA.CY  (Gr.  di7rX«/ia,  from  diTrXooo,  to 
double  or  fold),  the  science  or  art  of  conducting 
the  official  intercourse  of  independent  states, 
and  particularly  of  negotiating  treaties.  The 
term  is  of  very  recent  origin,  having  first  come 
hito  general  use  in  the  courts  of  Europe  since 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  not  to  be 
foond  in  Johnson^s  dictionary,  and  a  French 
writer  on  the  subject  states  that  it  is  not  in  any 
dictionary  anterior  to  1810.  The  art  itself,  how- 
ever, is  as  ancient  as  the  division  of  mankind 
into  peoples  and  nations.  In  the  earliest  periods 
of  history  heralds  and  ambassadors  make  their 
qipearance,  bearing  messages  from  king  to  king 
or  firom  state  to  state.  The  Romans  had  a  col- 
lege of  heralds,  20  in  number,  supposed  to  have 
bMn  instituted  by  Nuiua,  whose  functions  em- 
brsoed  every  thing  connected  with  the  decla- 
ratioa  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties.  But 
regular  and  permanent  embassies  at  foreign 
eoorts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by 
any  nation  until  the  IGtli  century  A.  D.  Am- 
bamdoTB  were  sent  for  special  occasions,  and 
ratomed  home  when  tliey  had  accomplislied  tlie 
particular  object  of  their  mission,  or  had  found 
iti  accomplishment  impracticable.  They  were 
dothed  with  a  sacred,  and  to  some  extent  a 
priestly  character,  and  their  personal  privileges 
were  seldom  disregarded  even  by  the  rudest 
btflMttians.  The  heralds  whom  Darius  the  Per- 
ilin  king  sent  to  the  Grecian  cities  to  demand  the 
symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water,  some  of 
whom  were  put  to  death  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens, 
were  looked  upon  less  as  ambassadors  than  as 
bearers  of  a  hostile  and  insulting  message ;  yet 
both  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  afterward  ez- 
preased  their  regret  for  the  act,  and  attributed 
some  of  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently  be- 
ffflthem  to  divine  judgments  for  the  crime.  The 
peculiar  and  complicated  relations  of  the  Grecian 
states  with  each  other  gave  rise  to  a  very  active 
dlidomatic  intercourse  between  them,  carried  on 
generally  by  means  of  formal  deputations  of  en- 
TOjai  at  the  head  of  whom  was  sometimes  placed 
a  man  of  distinguished  eminence.  Throughout 
antiquity,  indeed,  embassies  of  importance  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  confided  to  tlie  discre- 
tion ofa  single  person,  but  rather  to  a  commission 
of  2  or  8  or  even  more  of  equal  rank.  Ancient 

alomacy  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
er  mles  than  those  of  apparent  self-interest, 
though  to  some  extent  a  kind  of  international 
law  was  recognized  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
&SL  Engagements  and  treaties  were  observed 
only  so  long  as  it  seemed  profitable  to  observe 


or  not  dangerous  to  disregard  them.  To  oppress 
the  weak,  to  deceive  the  strong,  to  employ  by 
turns  force  or  artifice  as  policy  seemed  to  re- 
quire— such  was  the  aim  and  such  was  the  art 
of  ancient  diplomacy.  The  Romans  professedly 
regarded  all  foreign  nations  as  barbarians,  to  bo 
subdued  and  made  tributary  whenever  oppor- 
tunities occurred.  They  made  treaties  and 
formed  alliimces,  but  renounced  both  without 
scruple  when  it  became  convenient  to  do  so. 
Christianity  first  elevated  diplomacy  to  a  nobler 
position  by  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  of  nations,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  at 
least,  and  by  giving  them  the  supreme  law  of 
the  gospel,  and  finally,  during  the  middle  ages, 
by  recognizing  the  pope  as  the  supreme  head 
and  arbiter  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 
The  most  ancient  specimens  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
those  contained  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum^  vol. 
i.  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  or  the  63d  book 
of  the  great  historical  compilation  made  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus.  Among  them  is  a  curious  account  of  tho 
embassy  of  Maximin,  a  high  oflScer  of  tho  By- 
zantine court,  who  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  about  tlie  middle  of  tlie  5th  cen- 
tury, on  a  mission  to  Attila,  the  king  of  the 
Iluns,  who  received  him  in  his  capital  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  at  or  near  the  place  where 
the  city  of  Buda  now  stands.  The  details  of 
this  mission  are  highly  interesting,  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  verv  much  in  the 
nianner  of  an  embassy  of  modern  times. — In  the 
middle  ages  diplomacy  partook  of  the  general 
rudeness,  and  was  comparatively  crude  and  sim- 
ple. The  relations  of  states  were  not  compli- 
cated, and  little  forethought  for  any  thing  beyond 
immediate  emergencies  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised by  tho  statesmen  of  the  period,  except 
by  tho  popes,  wlio  had  almost  constantly  in 
view  a  well-defined  policy  for  extending  and 
strengthening  their  ecclesiastical  dominion.  It 
is  to  the  Italian  republics  that  wo  owe  the  first 
marked  development  of  the  science  of  diplo- 
macy, the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  as  far 
as  possible  it  substitutes  reason  and  intellect  for 
brute  force,  and  teaches  respect  for  justice  and 
the  rights  of  others,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
favorable,  when  not  perverted,  to  weak,  unwar- 
like,  and  commercial  states.  The  Italian  repub- 
lics, exposed  to  the  attacks  of  great  military 
monarchies,  cultivated  diplomacy  with  peculiar 
care.  Their  politicians,  conspicuous  among 
whom  was  Macchiavelli,  whose  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence has  been  pronounced  the  finest 
in  existence,  became  celebrated  for  their  un- 
rivalled skill  in  the  science,  and  it  was  long  the 
practice  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe  to  em- 
ploy Italians  in  negotiation,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  subtleties 
of  the  profession.  The  ambassadors  of  Venice 
were  especially  famous,  and  the  relations  of 
tlieir  missions  which  they  regularly  made  to 
the  senate  have  a  high  reputation  among  histo- 
rians, for  the  deep  and  accurate  insight  which 
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thoj  give  into  the  policy  and  manners  and  Statesmen  occupied  themselves  incMtantlj  with 
characters  of  the  courts  to  which  they  were  projects  of  aggression  or  defence,  and  with 
accredited.  Italian  plomacy  was  in  general  forming  or  dissolving  leagues  and  combinations, 
profound,  cautious,  and  unscrupulous.  It  occu-  Aspirations  after  univernl  empire  were  enter- 
pied  itself  much  in  forming  combinations  and  tained  on  the  one  hand,  and  apprehended  on 
alliances,  and  did  not  disdain  to  buy  or  bribe  the  other.  Artifices  unknown  to  primitive  di- 
ministers,  confessors,  and  mistresses,  to  corrupt  plomacy  were  freely  resorted  to,  such  as  secret 
generals,  steal  or  forge  documents,  and  some-  articles  and  separate  articles  in  treaties ;  and  it 
times  even  to  employ  poisoning  and  other  forms  has  been  suspected  that  even  sham  treaties 
of  assassination  to  accomplish  or  promote  its  were  promulgated  to  mislead  or  blind  the  gen- 
objects.  These  malpractices,  however,  were  not  end  public.  This  period  is  also  remarkable  for 
confined  to  Italy,  but  characterized  the  diplo-  the  number  of  its  treaties  for  the  r€^^ulation  of 
macy  of  all  Europe  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commerce  and  navigation. — ^During  the  period 
16th  century. — A  great  impulse  was  given  to  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  and  the 
diplomacy  by  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  (1789)  the 
theinventionof  printing  and  of  gunpowder,  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  assumed  an  aspect  very 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  general  intdlec-  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  century, 
tual  development  and  political  fermentation  of  Exhausted  by  foreign  and  ciiol  wars,  Uje  nations 
Europe  in  the  15th  century.  Henry  III.  of  longed  for  repose.  France  and  Austria  saw 
France  created  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  themselves  counterbalanced,  and  their  dreams 
afiairs  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  first  of  universal  dominion  dissipated,  by  the  ap- 
minister  appointed  to  it  was  Louis  de  H^vol,  who  pearance  of  new  powers  on  the  stage.  Russia 
heldthepostfrom  Jan.  1,1589,  to  Sept.  17, 1594.  and  Friissia  took  their  place  in  the  front 
But  it  is  to  the  reign  of  Uonry  lY.  of  France  rank  of  European  nations,  while  Great  Britain 
(1689-1610)  that  the  origin  ofthe  modern  system  acquired  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  devel- 
of  diplomacy  has  been  traced  by  writers  on  the  oped  prodigiously  her  commerce,  industry,  and 
subject.  That  monarch  was  served  by  distin-  internal  resources.  This  was  an  age  of  intel- 
guished  statesmen  and  negotiators,  preeminent  lectual  and  moral  revolutions,  whidi  preceded 
among  them  the  famous  Sully,  by  whom  the  forms  and  prepared  the  stupendous  political  revola- 
and  usages  of  diplomacy  were  brought  to  a  de-  tions  that  marked  the  latter  part  of  the  cen* 
gree  of  perfection  before  unknown.  Diplomacy,  tury.  New  ideas,  new  opinions,  new  motivefl, 
indeed,  was  a  favorite  instrument  with  Ilenry  gained  admission,  and  acquired  predominant 
lY.,  who  was  all  his  life  surrounded  by  singular-  infiuence  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes  ci 
ly  delicate  and  difficult  complications  of  a  mixed  Europe,  e^ecially  in  France,  Grermany,  and 
X)olitical  and  religious  character.  He  was  the  England.  The  extension  of  commerce  smd  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  mediations,  which  has  growth  of  colonies  in  America,  Africa,  and  the 
often  since  been  found  so  convenient  a  mode  East  Indies,  led  to  the  remodelling  of  a  branch 
of  averting  war  without  wounding  the  pride  of  of  diplomatic  service,  the  consular  system,  and 
nations.  He  had  great  and  comprehensive  plans  to  its  restriction  within  nearly  its  present  Ihnita. 
of  federation  and  for  the  preservation  of  perpet-  — The  French  revolution  and  the  long  wan 
ual  peace  among  the  states  of  Europe,  to  effect  that  sprung  from  it  wrought  a  great  change  in 
which  he  relied  chiefly  upon  diplomacy.  The  the  materials  and  tendencies  of  diplomacy,  by 
despatches  of  his  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  sweeping  from  the  map  of  Europe  a  number  dt 
remarkable  for  their  ability,  sagacity,  and  ele-  effete  states,  by  raising  up  jpgantic  combinations 
vation  of  sentiment.  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1624  against  Napoleon  and  against  the  revolotionary 
-42)  continued  in  the  foreign  policy  of  France  spirit,  and  by  converting  the  current  of  events 
the  method  of  Henry  lY.,  and  directed  his  di-  in  Europe  from  a  mere  contest  for  supremacy 
plomacy  chiefly  against  the  house  of  Austria,  between  monarchs  into  a  conflict  of  antagonis- 
lie  is  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  tic  principles,  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  ex- 
present  system  of  maintaining  permanent  lega-  istence  on  the  part  of  the  royal  andprivileged 
tions  at  foreign  courts,  instead  of  sending  spe-  families  against  the  increasing  intelligence  and 
cial  and  transient  embassies,  though  long  before  aspirations  of  the  people.  In  1815  the  diplo- 
his  time  resident  embassies  were  kept  by  the  macy  of  the  great  continental  powers  sought  to 
Yenetians  at  several  courts.  It  was  during  his  strengthen  itself  against  revolution  by  assoming 
administration  that  French  began  to  supersede  the  cloak  of  sanctity,  by  forming  the  holy  alli* 
Latin  as  the  language  of  diplomacy  in  Europe,  ance,  the  obiect  of  which  was  to  maintain  what 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  by  its  was  called  legitimacy,  to  keep  things  as  they 
clearness  and  precision.  Diplomacy  greatly  en-  were,  to  regulate  as  one  family  the  Christian 
larged  its  field  of  action  in  the  1 7th  century.  Em-  states  of  Europe,  an  d  especially  to  check  the  ten- 
bassics  were  sent  from  western  Europe  to  coun-  dencies  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  toward  consti- 
tries  that  had  been  hitherto  out  of  the  pale  of  tutional  goTernment  The  diplomatists  of  this 
civilized  intercourse — to  Russia,  to  Persia,  to  period  were  remarkable  for  ability  and  for  the 
Siam,  and  to  other  remote  and  barbarous  re-  world-wide  celebrity  that  some  of  them  attained, 
gions.  The  ambitious  and  warlike  policy  of  as  the  Frenchman  Talleyrand,  the  Austrian  Met- 
Louis  XIY.  exercised  a  marked  infiuence  upon  ternich,  and  the  Russian  Nesselrode.  Several 
the  character  of  the  diplomacy  of  his  times,  very  memorable  congresses  of  diplomatists  also 
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dfalingiiished  this  period,  such  as  that  at  Vienna  accredited  directly  to  sovereigns*.    The  third  or- 

(X814),  at  Aix  la  Clmpello  (1818),  at  Troppau  der  of  diplomatic  agents,  charges  d'alTaires,  are,' 

88SO),  at  Laybach  (1821),  and  at  Verona  (1822).  with  few  exceptions,  accredited  not  to  the  sov- 

^  rapid  decay  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  ereign  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent, 

the  changes  made  in  it  by  the  separation  of  but  to  the  department  of  foreign  alfairs.    The 

Gfeeoe  and  the  long  revolt  of  the  pasha  of  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  are 

IJerpty  together  with   the   ambitious  designs  classed,  by  act  of  congress,  1856,  as  ambassa- 

OcRittBla,  have  opened  a  new  and  wide  field  to  dors,  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  ploni- 

Emopean   diplomacy  since    1820,   which    has  potentiary,   ministers  resident,  commissioners, 

been  etill  further  enlarged  by  the  renewal  of  and  charges  d'affaires.      Consuls-general  and 

rerohitionary  oatbreaks  in  1848,  and  the  revival  consuls  are  also  sometimes  invested  with  diplo- 

ef  the  French  empire  in  the  person  of  Louis  matic  powers  in  countries  where  the  United 

ITapbleon  in  1862.    The  prodigious  growth  of  States  have  no  other  authorized  representatives. 

Ae  United  States  of  America  during  the  same  — See  Marten,  Precis  du  droit  des  gensmodernes 

iwriod  has  also  introduced  a  new  and  pecu-  de  V Europe  (new  edition,  Paris,  1857). 

Bar  element  into  diplomacy,  by  raising  to  the  DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  of  the  knowledge 

vorition  of  a  power  of  the  first  rank  a  repub-  of  ancient  documents,  and  especially  of  their  age 

Be  which  does  not  acquiesce  in  all  the  princi-  and  authenticity.    The  charters  of  grants  from 

plea  of  international  law  established  by  the  sovereigns  to  individuals  and  corporations  were 

nofiaFchies  of  Europe,  and  holds  itself   en-  formerly  called  diplomas,  and  the  word  is  applied 

iMj  aloof  from  the  sphere  of  their  traditional  to  all  letters,  documents,  and  i)iece3of  writing  of 

poiGi^.  In  practice,  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  a  public  nature  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 

BtafteSi  inangnrated  by  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  the  middle  ages  and  the  subsequent  centuries. 

and  Jeflforson,  has  maintained  an  honorable  repu-  The  public  documents  of  the  ancients,  that  is 

titfcm  for  directness,  intelligence,  and  success,  to  say,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  per- 

fhong^  nnlike  all  other  civilized  governments,  ished,  except  such  as  were  inscribed  on  stone 

tiie   repnblio  does  not  maintain  a  regularly  or  metal.    But  a  vast  mass  of  MSS.  of  the  mid- 

tiafaied  oorps  of  diplomatic  agents  especially  dlo  ages  exists  in  Europe,  whose  dates  and 

ednoited  for  and  devoted  to   the  profession,  authenticity  can  only  be  settled  by  careful  and 

Amooff  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sue*  skilful  investigation.    The  quality  of  the  parch- 

eeee  of  American  diplomacy  may  be  mentioned  ment  or  paper,  and  of  the  ink,  and  the  stylo  of 

the    negotiations    conducted    by  Commodore  the  handwriting,  afford  the  means  which  are 

Verrj  and  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  which  have  relied  upon  by  those  versed  in  the  science  of 

mniued  in  opening  Japan  to  the  commerce  of  diplomatics  to  determine  the  ago  of  the  docu- 

fhe  world.    More  recently  the  chief  exertions  ment.   Fonnerly  ink  was  made  of  soot,  and  red 

of  American  diplomacy  have  been  directed  to  ink  made  of  vermilion  was  sometimes  used. 

tbe  condition  and  destiny  of  the  island  of  Cuba  Those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 

md  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.    Aline  diplomatics  can  easily  distinguish  the  ink  and 

of  poli^  In  these  quarters,  marked  by  novel  the  parchment  and  paper  of  one  epoch  from 

ina  decided  features,  was  shaped  out  under  the  those  of  another.    Tlie  variations  in  handwrit- 

idminlstration  of  President  Pierce,  and  con-  ing  are  also  so  great  that  by  the  character  alone 

tinned  by  President  Buchanan,  of  which  the  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  within  40  or  50 

fidlest  expositions  are  contained  in  the  document  years  when    any  diploma  was  written.      In 

commonly  called  the  Ostend  manifesto,  though  Europe  the  study  of  diplomatics  has  been  much 

it  was  actually  issued  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  cultivated.    The  standard  book  of  reference  on 

n854),  and  the  annual  message  of  President  the  subject  is  the  Nbuveau  traite  de  diploma- 

Bnchanan  in  1858. — ^The  superintendence  of  the  tiquey  par  deux  Bencdietim  (6  vols.  4to.,  Paris, 

j^omatic  relations  of  a  country  is  in  modem  1750). 

tmieB|  and  among  civilized  nations,  generally  DIPTERA  (Gr.  ^tf,  twice,  and  irrtpov^  '^ii^gX 

fatrnsted  to  a  particular  officer  of  state,  who,  an  order  of  insects,  containing  the  fly,  mos- 

OQ  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  usually  styled  quite,  &c.,  characterized  by  2  win^s,  2  knobbed 

Tilniitifr  of  foreign  affairs  (in  some  instances  the  tlireads  (jialtercs^  balancers  or  poisers)  behind 

prime  minister  is  at  the  same  time  minister  of  the  wings,  and  a  horny  or  fleshy  proboscis. 

nrmgn  affairs) ;  in  England,  the  secretary  of  They  undergo  a  complete  transformation ;  the 

itate  for  foreign  afEairs ;  in  the  United  States,  larvo),  usually  called  maggots,  have  no  feet^ 

■mplj  the  secretary  of  state.    The  appointment  and  have  the  breatliing  holes  generally  in  the 

of  oiplomatio  agents  belongs  to  the  executive,  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  the  pupa)  or  nymphs 

tfaoogh  in  the  United  States  the  appointment  are  either  incased  in  the  dried  skin  of  the  larva), 

most  be  confinned  by  the  senate.    The  highest  or  naked,  showing  the  wings  and  legs  free  and 

grade  of  diplomatic  agent  is  that  of  ambassador,  imconfined.    The  head  is  large,  globular,  con- 

Jii  the  diplomacy  of  5ie  Roman  Catholic  states  nected  with  the  body  by  a  very  slender  neck, 

of  Eorope  the  legates  and  nuncios  of  the  pope  and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  pivot-like  mo- 

teke  rank  with  the  highest  class.    The  second  tion  ;  the  greater  part,  especially  in  the  males, 

mde  of  diplomatic  agents  includes  envoys,  or-  is  occupied  by  the  brilliant  compound  eyes,  the 

opaiy  aod  eztraordiimry,  ministers  plenipoten-  single  ocelli,  when  they  exist,  being  on  the  top 

lijij'ytheiiitemmicios  of  the  pope,  and  all  agents  of  the  head.    Under  the  head  is  the  proboscis 
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or  sncker,  which  in  fiome  kinds  can  bo  drawn  np  mnscniar,  and  pyriform.  Tho  nrinifcroas  res- 
and  concealed  in  tho  moutli ;  it  consists  of  a  sels  aro  long,  and  generally  4  in  numl>er,  open- 
long  channel,  ending  in  2  fleshy  lips,  andenclos-  ing  into  the  lower  extremity  of  tlie  sttniiach  ; 
ing  on  its  upper  side  from  2  to  C  line  bristles,  the  ovaries  consist  usnally  of  numerous  t<hort  8 
sharp  as  needles,  and  making  the  punctures  or  4-chambered  tubes,  terminating  in  a  short  or 
so  familiarly  known  in  tho  case  of  mosquito  a  convoluted  oviduct ;  tho  testicles  are  2,  simple, 
bites ;  as  this  apparatus  takes  the  placo  of  the  and  generally  of  an  oval  or  pyrifonn  bhape, 
jaws  of  other  insects,  these  wounds  may  prop-  with  long  vasa  deferentia  ending  in  the  ejacu- 
crly  be  called  bites.  Tho  saliva  whicn  flows  latory  duct  in  common  with  2  simple  accessory 
into  the  wounds  causes  the  well-known  swell-  mucous  glands,  and  with  horny  valves  envc]o[>- 
ing  and  itching,  tho  irritation  in  some  skins  ing  the  projecting  copulatory  organ.  The  larv.i?, 
amounting  to  inflammation.  Tho  sheath  serves  or  maggots,  aro  without  legs,  generally  whitish, 
to  maintain  the  lancets  in  position,  and  the  lat-  and  vary  exceedingly  in  form  and  hablL'^ ;  the 
ter  having  made  their  punctures  form  a  groovo  larvo)  of  tho  mosquito  aro  aquatic,  breatliing 
along  which  the  vegetable  or  animal  fluids  rise  with  the  head  downward  through  the  tubular 
by  tho  suctorial  power  of  tho  insect  and  the  tail  surrounded  with  feather-like  appendages, 
force  of  capillary  attraction.  In  the  flies  which  and  tho  pupa)  tumble  about  in  water  by  means 
only  lap  their  food  the  proboscis  is  largo  and  of  2  oval  fins.  These  larva?,  and  those  of  mo6t 
fleshy.  The  antenna)  in  tho  gnats  are  long  and  flies  which  have  4  or  6  bristles  in  the  proboscis, 
many -jointed,  in  the  flics  short  and  thick,  at  tho  have  a  distinct  horny  head,  and  cast  tlieir  skins 
base  of  the  proboscis.  The  wings  are  generally  to  become  pupro,  which  are  generally  of  t 
horizontal,  delicate,  with  many  simple  veins  in  brownish  color ;  many  have  thorns  and  prickles 
them;  tho  posterior  wings  aro  metamorphosed  on  tho  body  by  which  they  work  their  way  out 
into  tho  balancers  or  poisers.  Some  entomolo-  of  their  coverings ;  a  few  cover  themselvos  with 
gists,  as  Latreille,  think  tho  poisers  do  not  cor-  silken  webs  and  spin  cocoons.  The  larva>  of 
respond  to  posterior  wings,  but  are  vesicular  other  flies,  with  a  soft  retractile  head,  living  by 
appendages  connected  with  tho  posterior  respi-  suction,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  chango 
ratory  trachea)  of  tho  chest.  Just  behind  the  their  form  without  casting  off  their  skins,  which 
wing  joints,  and  in  front  of  the  poisers,  aro  2  shorten  and  harden,  forming  a  case  within  which 
small  convex  scales,  opening  and  shutting  with  the  larva  changes  into  a  pupa,  which  comes 
tho  wings,  and  called  winglcts.  Tho  thorax  is  forth  a  fly  by  forcing  off  one  end  of  tho  case, 
often  tho  liardest  part  of  the  insect,  comi)osed  Though  this  order  contains  the  bloodthirsty 
principally  of  tho  intermediate  mesothorax.  mosquito,  tho  disgusting  flesh  fly,  and  many  in- 
Tho  abdomen  is  not  always  united  to  tho  thorax  sects  depositing  tlieir  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  liv- 
by  the  whole  of  its  posterior  diameter,  and  in  ing  animals,  it  is  a  most  useful  one,  supplying 
many  females  ends  in  a  retractile  jointed  ovi-  food  to  insectivorous  birds,  and  themselves  con- 
positor  by  which  the  eggs  aro  deposited.  The  suraing  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  gob- 
legs,  6  in  number,  aro  usually  long  and  slender,  stances  which  would  otherwise  infect  tho  air. 
with  5  articulate  tarsi  and  2  claws  at  the  end.  Their  life  in  the  perfect  state  is  short,  very  few 
beside  2  or  3  little  cushion-like  expansions,  by  surviving  tho  rigor  of  winter.  Among  the 
means  of  which  they  are  able  to  ascend  tho  genera  with  many-jointed  antennae  the  follow- 
snioothest  surfaces  and  to  walk  with  the  back  ing  aro  tho  most  interesting  and  best  known : 
downward  with  perfect  security.  According  to  CuUx  (7/mn.),  containing  tho  well-known  gnats 
Marcel  do  Serres,  the  dorsal  vessel  (the  hcjirt)  in  and  mosquitoes,  whoso  larvro  and  pupa)  are  so 
diptora  is  narrow  and  its  pulsations  frequent,  common  in  stagnant  water,  called  wigglcrs  and 
Respiration  in  tho  adult  is  carried  on  by  vesic-  tumblers,  and  whose  adult  females  pierce  wiili 
ular  and  tubular  traclieio.  The  nervous  system  their  lancets  and  annoy  by  their  nocturnal  hum 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  cerebral  ganglia,  and  tho  human  race  from'l^pland  to  the  tropics; 
in  some  of  9  other  ganglia,  3  in  the  thorax  and  G  tho  best  known  species  aro  Uie  C.  pipUtu  of 
in  the  abdomen,  connected  by  longitudinal  sim-  Europe,  and  the  G.  Americanus  of  this  countnr, 
pie  commissures  or  cords ;  tho  larvio  have  usu-  which  is  probably  distinct.  Tlie  genus  ceciSo- 
ally  one  more  pair  of  ganglia  than  the  adults,  myia  (I^atr.)  includes  many  species  interesting 
and  have  the  commissures  often  double.  The  to  the  agriculturist,  as  the  Hessian  fly  {€.  de- 
proboscis  being  tho  transformed  under  lip,  often  ttructar^  Say),  tho  wheat  fly  (C  tritiei^  K[rhy% 
geniculate,  tlio  perforating  bristles  may  bo  re-  the  willow  gall-fly  (67.  wt/iVw,  Fitch),  injurious  in 
garded  as  maxilhe,  mandibles,  and  tongue.  In  tho  larva  state.  The  genus /*/>m^  (Linn.),  espe- 
those  larva)  which  have  a  distinct  head,  as  in  cially  the  T.  oleracea  {L\nn.\  commonly  known 
tho  mosquito,  tho  jaws  arc  arranged  for  masti-  in  England  by  the  name  of  Ilarry  Ix)ng-leps,  is 
cation,  though  some  of  tho  pieces  are  wanting ;  noted  for  its  depredations  in  the  larva  condition 
but  in  tho  acephalous  maggots  the  month  is  on  tho  tender  roots  of  meadow  plants.  In  the 
suctorial.  Coninmnioating  with  the  gnllet  is  a  genus  simiiUum  (I>atr.)  aro  the  black  fly  and  the 
thin- walled  vcr?icle,  the  sucking  stomach,  in  midges  of  tho  northern  parts  of  this  coontiy; 
which  tho  fluids  swallowed  aro  temporarily  the  black  fly  {S.  mohntumy  Harris)  fills  the  tar 
deposited ;  the  stomach  proper  is  long  and  nar-  during  the  month  of  June  in  Canada  and  tho 
row,  and  makes  many  convolutions  in  tho  ab-  northern  states;  it  fiies  in  tho  daytime,  and  is 
domen.    Tho  end  of  tho  intestine  is   short,  so  savago  that  every  bite  draws  blood,  in  toaoe 


>        lerable  iirltation ;  tam  state  these  asDIsna  Un  In  tho  groiud, 

c     wings,  and  abont  when  thev  do  much  mischief  to  the  roots  of 

_  _D  iaoh  long.    After  oonttnaiag  throngh  pkota.    Tna  soldier  flies  (ifmlwrnydo)  hftve  S 

K,  it  is  followeil  hy  anotlier  speolee  (8.  ttoei-  q>in«B  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax;  the 

I,  Harrie),  billed  "no-see-'em"  bf  the  In-  proboscis  contains  onlj  4  bristles,  and  ends  with 

■Mas  of  Uoino  from  their  minnteneas;  the^  neetij  lips  adapted  for  sucking  TeKetableJoiaes; 

cooie  forth  toward  eveniDg,  creep  under  anf  tbey  are  fond  of  wet  plaoes,  and  their  laira 

Uad  of  garment,  .lid  prodnoe  a  sharp,  fiery  pain  lire  in   sta^ant  pools,  some  thnutiDg  th^ 

without  drn  wine  liloM;  they  are  Terj  tronble-  brep'.hing  tube  out  of  the  water;  thej  ondei^ 

■ane  to  travellvrs  and  new  settlen  b  Jolv  and  transformation  witbinthe  hardened  larval  skin. 

Among  thoee  wiUi  few  joints  m  the  The  genus  ttratiami/t  (6eo£)  has  a  broad  oval 

)st)iegcnniCa&a»tu(Idnii.),vhiotiooti-  body,  of  a  dark  color,  with  yellow  marJuoga  on 

I  the  large  hoiM  flie^  aa  the  T.  boeinut  eaoh  side,  and  the  antenns  somewhat  spindle- 

0Joa.),  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  an  inoh  long,  shaped.    Ihe  genoa  tarmt  (Fabr.)  ia  said  to 

eennaon  in  Europa^  where  there  are  more  than  hare  no  spines  on  the  thorax,  a  alender  body, 

49  otiier  species;  the  most  common  of  the  of  a  brilliant  erass-green  color,  about  i-aninoh 

American  species  ore  the  7*.  afni(tE*(Fabr.),  of  a  long,  with  a  brisdeon  tlieendof  the  antonne. 

Had: color,  witli  n  whitbh  bloom  on  the  back;  These  insects  delight  in  sanny  weather,  being 

lltBeyea  ore  vt'ry  Itrse,  of  a  shining  black  dolor,  doll  and  inactive  indoady  days;  the  tarrm  ara 

1rilhajet-Miti-k'l<;KadsBaroea  them;  it  isabont  found  in  dung  and  rich  mould.    TbeiyrpMda 

M  inch  lonp,  »i(a  an  eipanse  of  wings  of  3  have  also  a  fleshy  proboscis,  and  live  on  the 

Eadies;  the  ornn^->>-belted  boree  Sy  (T.  einetut,  honev  of  flowers;  tney  resemble  bees,  was[M, 

fUr.)  is  smnlltir  md  less  common,  black,  with  and  hornets  in  the  shape  and  colors  of  their 

tte  first  8  riDcTA  ot'  the  body  orange ;  a  smaller  bodies,  and  they  somotimea  lay  their  eggs  in  the 

MMies  is  tbe  T.  llnvila  (Fabr.),  with  a  whitish  nests  of  these  insects;  others  drop  their  ova 

VM  aloDs  Che  lori  of  tiie  bind  body.    In  the  among  plant  lice,  which  the  young  easerlr  feed 

■Bmmer  these  di. '^  are  veiy  troublesome  to  cat-  npon.  The  larvss  of  the  genns  A«ii^&i(iu  (Heig.) 

<b  aai  horM-'.  1' ling  able  to  pierce  through  were  named  by  R£aamur  rat-tailed  magoots^ 

Iba  thickest  LiJi'  with  their  6-armed  probosds;  from  the  great  lengthof  their  tnbalar  tails,  woioh 

ittrongdeMciioriof  walnntlefevesappUedasa  serve  as  respiratory  orgajis;  the  experiments  of 

WMh  b  said  to  koL  p  them  ofL    The  golden-eyed  R6aumnr  show  that  while  the  insect  lies  oon- 

fawt  flies  (fAr;/-/>t,Meig.)  are  known  by  their  cealed  in  mnd,  its  respiratory  tnbe  may  reaoh 

billilDt  spulti'i)  I'Tee  and  their  banded  wings ;  G  inches  to  the  sar&ce  of  the  water ;  it  seems 

Btaller  than  \\--\~-i  flies,  they  resemble  them  in  to  be  composed  of  2  portions,  which  slide  one 

Oar  habits,  freri'.idndng  woods  and  tbiokeU  in  into  the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope; 

fidy  and  August ;    Mme    are  wholly  black,  aoma  of  the  larvra  of  this  family  lire  in  rotten 

olben  striped'  with  Idaok  and  yellow.    The  wood.    Tbe  family  etmopxda  resemble  slender- 

keefly((('niAyntjit4fiMiIvt,Fabr.)flieswithgreat  bodied  wasps;  the  uitennn  are  long  and  8- 

sirif^csB  through  sonnypaths  in  the  woods.  Jointed;  the  proboscis  Iodk  slender,  and  genio- 

fcDVering  over  tluwers  and  sucking  their  houey,  nlate.    The  genus  eoncpt  (Linn.)  is  generally  of 

Bfce  hiuuming  birjs;  it  is  Bbontf  of  an  inch  a  blaok  color,  and  abont  I  an  inch  long;  more 

Inev,  shaped  lil.i  a  humble-bee,  and  covered  than  20  species  are  described,  usnolly  fooitd  on 

wl1%  y«Uowi»h  h::'\n;  the  expanse  of  the  wings  flowers  in  Jane  and  July,  bntnot  in  large  nnm- 

l(  abont  an  iiicb ;  they  are  divided  longitndi-  bers ;  tbe  finales  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 

aaUy  into  3  cq;i'il  parts  by  the  colors,  the  outer  larvraand  theperfectiiweotaof  thehnmhle-bee^ 

hau  being  dirk- !>rown  and  the  inner  oolorieaa.  in  whoae  bodies  tbdr  youiw  nndergo  metamoi^ 

Among  the  fliL.ii  vhich  prey  on  olhw  insects,  phods.    The  common  stable  fly  belongs  to  dM 

■icing  them  on  i!ie  wiDft  or  on  plants,  is  the  gennB(foni«ry((Fabr.);  thefleshfly  tothegenoa 

■■immiiiu(Latr.|,ofwhiahtheoraDge-bandod  tareephaffa(lltag.');tiie  house  fly  and  the  meat 

■yiLUmi  (If.  Jilnt  U4,  Fabr.)  jseometiroes  Ij  inches  flytetha  genns  fl>u«ea  (Linn.) ;  the  flower  fliea 

HDg  tad.  2}  inchca  in  expanse  of  wings;  the  to  the  genus  anthom^Qieig.);  the  cheese  fly 

■III  I  111  color  14  black ;  it  frequents  tbe  woods  to  the  genua  piophila  (Fallen.) ;  the  dung  fly  to 

■  July  and  Anirust,  where  it  may  be  often  seen  the  genns  leatophaga  (Ueig.) ;  the  fruit  and  gall 

'~*~s  or  b&9kin^-  in  the  son ;  tbe  larva  is  a  cy-  flies  to  the  genera  or tMti (Fallen.)  ond  l^hritii 


ifkisorb 
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i  mag^l,  growing  to  the  length  of  2  (Latr.);theeewUlbedesoribedintbeartjiMef^T. 
wnnas;  the  p<ip:i  measnres  1^  inches  in  length.  The  gadflies  or  hot  flies,  comprising  the  genera 
hot »  brown  color,  with  forked  tail,  8  thorns    cutrut  (Linn.)  and  ga»terophiiu»  (Leach),  aSect- 


B  the  fore  pnrt  of  the  body,  and  numerous  ing  respectively  the  ox  and  tbe  horse,  will  be 

Wtrpteelliontbesdgesof  theabdominalrings;  described  mider  Gadr-i.  Variooa  winged  and 

B  piMhea  Itself  hulf  ont  of  its  hole  when  the  fly  wingless  ticks,  infesting  tbe  home,  sheep,  and 

b  abont  to  come   ftwth.     The  genera  laphria  birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of   dipUra,  but 

rw.)  and  aiihit  (Linn.)  are  also  predaccous  in  forming  with  the  spider  flies  the  order  Aom*- 

wingod  statt;:  In  the  former  tho  antcnnie  Zoptera  of  Leach  and  the  Snglish  entomologists, 

iJMliliiiil  at  lliii  I     .inthelatter  slender-point-  wdl  be  treated  in  the  artide  Tiok;  thej  in- 

"'"'"■                           '         '       ■ '    '  f^^xAe  the  genera  hippdbota  (IJnn.),  m«fefiAa- 
gut  (l4tr.),  and  omsMoBiirta  (X^tr.)-— At  th* 
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end  of  tliis  order  may  bo  mentioned  the  genns  consbted  of  6  members,  and  was  clio^en  one 

nycterihia  (I-^itr.),   the  snider  fly,  a  wingless  each  year  by  the  council  of  ancients  fn>m  a  list 

insect    resembling  a  spider ;   the  small  head  of  candidates  presented  by  that  of  50(».     The 

seems  a  mere  tubercle  on  the  anterior  and  dor-  directory  ])romulgated  the  laws  and  enfurt*ed 

sal  portion  of  the  thorax  ;   the  eyes  are  like  their  execution,  appointed  the  ministt'm  and 

minute  grains;  tlio  thorax  is  semicircular;  the  other  principal  functionaries  of  the  state,  liud 

antenna)  are  extremely  short,   inserted  close  the  management  oftlie  military  and  naval  fitn^s, 

to^^ether,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes,  finances,  and  foreign  afiairs,  and  the  right  of 

This  genus  nestle  in  the  hair  of  bats,  among  repelling  hostilities,  though  not  of  declaring 

which  they  move  with  great  rapidity ;  according  war.    The  directors  received  a  large  »;dary,  the 

to  Col.  Montagu,  when  they  suck  the  blood  of  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  as  their  res^idt-nce,  and 

bats  they  are  obliged  to  phice  themselves  on  a  guard  of  240  men.  They  were  resiK>nsiMe,  de- 

their  backs  on  account  of  tlio  dorsal  position  of  cided  questions  by  a  majority  vote,  and  jirei^ided 

the  head.    This  last  division  of  the  diptera  is  by  turns  3  months  each,  the  presiding  inembor 

not  produced  from  eggs  dc])Osited  in  the  usual  having  the  signature  and  the  seal.    During  their 

manner,  but  the  larva  is  hatched  and  developed  term  of  office  none  of  them  could  have  a  jier- 

with in  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  is  not  bom  sonal  command,  or  absent  himself  f«»r  longer 

till  it  arrives  at  tlie  state  of  pupa ;  hence  these  than  5  days  from  the  place  where  tlie  councils 

genera  have  been  called  ^Mjt?/;>am  by  Latreille;  held  their  sessions,  without  their  ]^rmis<ioD; 

the  pupa  when  bom  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  and  after  they  had  left  office  tliey  could  hold  no 

parent,  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  the  altered  skin  of  command  for  2  years,  nor  be  reelected  for  6. 

the  larva  at  first  soft  and  white,  but  soon  grow-  In  those  days  of  violent  straggles  at  home  and 

ing  hard  and  brown  ;  it  is  notched  at  one  end,  abroad,  the  balance  of  power  establit^hed  by 

where  the  mature  insect  escapes.    The  order  of  this  constitution  excited  antagonism  between 

diptera  makes  up  for  the  small  size  of  its  mem-  the  different  branches  of  the  government,  and 

hers  by  their  countless  swarms.  usurpations  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

DIPTYCHA  (Gr.  die,  twice,  and  irrvf,  fold,  The  convention  decreed,  by  a  law  not  included 
tablet),  registers  used  during  the  first  Christian  in  the  constitution,  that  in  the  first  election  ) 
centuries,  formed  of  2  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  the  members  of  the  2  councils  should  lie 
upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  chosen  from  its  own  body.  This  arbitrary  act 
most  distinguished  in  church  and  state.  They  led  to  violent  agitations  in  Paris,  and  finally  to 
were  thus  of  2  kinds,  the  sacred  and  profane.  On  an  insurrection  of  Uie  royalist  sections  on  the 
the  former  were  catalogued  the  names  of  popes,  13th  Vendemiaire  (Oct.  6,  1795),  which  was 
bishops,  martyrs,  founders  of  religious  establish-  suppressed  by  Barras  and  Bonaparte.  The  con- 
ments,  and  in  general  all  benefactors  of  the  clergy,  vention  having  held  its  closing  ses»on  on  Oct. 
The  names  of  the  living  were  on  one  side  of  the  20,  the  2  councils  held  their  first  on  the  2.Sth, 
tablet,  and  of  the  dead  on  the  other.  It  was  the  and  on  N<>v.  1  elected  Barras,  Lareveillierc- 
deacon's  office  to  recite  these  names  during  the  Lepcaux,  Uewbell,  Letourneur,  and  Camot,  as 
service.  The  profane  diptycha  belonged  espe-  directors,  all  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  death 
cittlly  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  upon  their  of  Louis  XVI.  Their  first  proclamation,  writ- 
tablets  were  engraved  the  narno  and  titles  of  the  ten  on  a  broken  table  in  a  destitute  room  of  the 
consul,  and  also  animals  and  gladiators  as  sym-  Luxembourg,  promised  a  firm  rale,  and  inspired 
bols  of  the  games  which  he  was  going  to  ex-  confidence ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exliausted  po- 
hibit  to  the  public  in  entering  upon  his  duties,  sition  of  the  state,  the  terrible  depreciation  of 
Every  consul  after  his  nomination  had  several  the  currency,  the  destitntion  of  the  army,  and  a 
of  tliese  diptycha,  which  he  distributed  among  pressing  famine,  trade,  speculation,  and  even  lux- 
his  principal  officers,  as  modern  princes  some-  ury  soon  revived.  The  democratic  and  commo- 
times  send  their  portraits  to  privileged  favorites,  nistic  conspinKT"  of  Babenf  was  easily  suppressed 

I)IRECTORY,  Executive  (Fr.  directoire  exe-  (May,  1796).    Caraot  organized  the  armies,  and 

^^'Z)*  the  name  given  to  the  executive  govern-  directed  their  movements  and  victories;  Morean 

ment  of  the  first  French  re]niblic  by  the  constitu-  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 

tion  of  Fmctidor,  year  1 II.  T  Aug.  1795).    This  Jourdan  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Mense ;  Ilocbo 

constitution  was  framed  by  tnc  moderate  rcpub-  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  Vendee,  and 

lican  party,  whose  inlluenc<i  prevailed  in  the  Bonaparte  conquered  Italy.    But  the  elections 

convention  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  of  the  year  V.  (May,  1797)  gave  the  royalists  a 

committee  of  public  safety,  and  was  adopted  in  preponderance  in  the  councils,  which  was  sup- 

the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people.    The  leg-  ported  by  the  minority  of  the  directoiy,  whflo 

islative  power  was  vested  by  it  in  2  assemblies,  Barras,  Lareveilliero,  and  Rewbell  sided  with 

the  council  of  500,  and  the  council  of  ancients,  the  minority  in  the  legislative  bodies.    The 

which  numbered  half  as  many  members,  aged  movements  of  the  royalists  became  more  and 

at  least  40.    Both  were  chosen  by  graduated  more  threatening,  when  the  nugority  of  the 

elections,  and  J  of  each  were  renewed  every  directors  airreed  to  save  the  republic  by  an 

year.     The  former  had  exclusively  the  right  of  act  of  violence.    This  was  executed  with  tbo 

proposing  laws,  the  latter  that  of  sinotioning  aid  of  the  amiy  on  the  18th  Fracfidor  (Sept 

them.    The  judicial  outhority  was  committed  4,  1797).    More  than  60  members  of  tlio  % 

to  elective  judges.    The  executive  directory  councils,  with  Caraot  and  Barth^lemy,  who  had 
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nelMad  Ltconmf     ,  and  n  number  of  other  tlionght  th&t  these  desirable  obJeoU  oonld  be  air 

itfMatial  peraonb,  >h~ere  cuademned  to  traos-  tiuned  by  taking  the  Bible  alone  as  a  saide,  and 

poruuion,  aiul  a  per6i.'culiuL>  of  both  royalists  its  express  teadilogs  as  the  ooly  anthoritatiTe 

Htd  anarchists   was  comtiK-noed.     Uerlin  ot  standard  of  Mth  and  praotioe,  ulowing  meuv- 

Stonai  uid  Frani.'ois  of  Neiit'dhAtean  were  sob-  while  entire  lil>ertj  of  opinion  in  relation  to  all 

■ibited  for  the  2  proscribed  directors,  of  whom  aatt«rB  not  follj  revealed.    Upon  tbeee  prin- 

Omot  eeoaped  lo  GcrLnatijr.    Saved  hj  the  dplea  a  oonsiderable  society  was  formed,  oon* 

mtajot  the  interior,  Uii^  repohlioan  mle  was  sisticg  chiefly  of  membera  from  Presbyterian 

IMiatwnetl  by  tlie  victories  and  extortions  of  ohorches,  and  meetings  were  held  statedly  for 

tin  nrtniu-i  tibroiul.    Tiiu  Iruity  of  Oampo  For-  the  promotJOD  of  the  eaose  of  nnion  and  for 

uiu  vas  ctiDcludad  ;  S^iiizorlaiidand  the  states  religions  worship  and  instroction.    After  some 

<tf  the  churi-U  were  ov<.'rriiii  ondreToIntdonized;  time,  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  and,  aa 

Sooaparto  was  s<^nttoKt.'y|<t  to  attack  indirectly  connected  with  it,  the  use  of  sprinkling  as  bap- 

fit^aod,  the  only  remu/iln^'  enemy  of  the  re-  tiam,  Iwcame  matters  of  iovestigatjon  in  the 

pUie.    But  the  extroiii'.  i  livolntioaary  party  society,  and  it  was  finally  after  some  months 

avriedlho  electiooslor  i!li.  ;  -_arYL(May,  1798),  decided  by  a  large  m^ority  that  there  was  no 

apart  of  whioh  were  ^iitu.jllMl  by  another  vio-  Scriptnre  warrant  for  either  practice,  and  that 

iKion   of  the  ooiiBtitiilLuii.     A  now   coaUtJon  oonseqoently,  upon  their  own  prinoiplee,  they 

gainst  FraiJco  was  fiinnuii.    The  state  was  ex-  were  compelled  to  renoonce  them.    Becoming 

ha«t«d  and  avowedly  l>:iTi)^mpt    Switzerland  then  a  eooiety  of  immersed  believers,  thov  soon 

wA  Italy  were  lo^t  iv)  rapiJIy  as  won.    The  re-  after  were  united  with  the  Redstone  Baptist 

poUicana,  tfio,  were  iiiiiuUi.ntof  thedictatorial  association,   stdpoIatiDg,   however,   in   writing, 

ml*  of  the  din.'otory,  in  u  lioh  Treilbard  had  that  "  no  standard  of  doctrine  or  Imnd  of  cbnroh 

tifdaecd  Francois,  and  r^IuvCs,  aa  enemy  of  the  nnion,  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  should  be 

directorial  uooitltutiuu,  \v«^  now  elected  (May  required."    By  means  of  this  miioo  with  the 

lA,  1IU6)  instead  of  F.t'ivbul!.  Hnslly  the  conn-  Baptista,  the  principles  and  views  of  the  Disd- 

ok^  having  dfclareil  tlK-inielves   permanent,  plea,  ably  developed  and  defended  by  Alexander 

iMiHiiillr  il  rreilhard,  M^ji'iin,  and  Lar^veilli^re  Oompboll  in  his  writings  and  public  disoaseiona, 

WradgDoalhe  3Dth  rriiiiiBi(Jnne  18,  ITBO^.  wercwidelydis8erDinated,andadoptedbf  many. 

BarrM  sared  hU  ofGce  by  1 1  le  desertion  of  his  If  eanwhile,  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptaretj 

paiw'ighifi.  and  niHiuluincd  limself  with  Sieyfe  contemplated  as  it  were  de  novo,  and  from  a 

mi  the  8  new  direcinr-.  <i:)hicr,  Uoolios,  and  standpoint  outside  of  all  denominational  and  sec- 

tagts  Dnuas,  till  the  l^di  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  tarian  lines,  led  bydegrees  to  the  disoovery  and 

ITM),  when  BonnpHvK*, .■.^iiliMilyretamingirom  introdnction  of  sever^  characteristics  of  primi- 

I^^t,  by  a  bold  coup  <l\  lilt  Dvertlirew  the  di-  tiveOhristiaoitywhich,  as  the  Disciples  held,  had 

iMaoryaiul  the  condUtntiiiu.andbecame  master  been  long  ovenooked  and  negleoted.    Among 

•manoe  utuler  the  title  ot'oonsoL    The  direo-  these,  aprominent  onewaa  "baptism  for  the  rfr- 

tocrnled  Frances  years  aad  a  fetr  days,  and  mission  of  sins."   As  the  apostle  Peter,  to  whom 

^laltoeottter  \'i  Iuembcl'^,  of  whom  only  Bar-  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  com- 

nsoflicliiti.'d  durioi;  the  u-hc'le  period.  mitted,  commanded  believing  penitents  who 

DIS,  a  contraction  of  t/irw,  rich,  the  Latin  asked  what  they  should  do  to  be  "  baptized  in 

aan*  of  Pluto  (the  givor  of  weal^,  and  hence  the  name  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins," 

toBietiui«s  of  the  lower  worid.    He  was  espe-  and  in  order  that  they  "  mi^ht  receive  the  gift 

oiaiiy  worshipped  auiong  the  Ganla,  who  De-  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Acta  li.),  it  was  believed 

liarwl  tliem^'lves  hid  ilc»»ndantB,  and  therefore  that  the  same  answer  should  still  be  given  to 

nckoucd  llieir  time  by  ii\f^\\a  instead  of  days,  such  inquirers,  and  that  it  was  the  divine  plan 

DIBCIPLIiS,  CiiuiuDn  oe'  tob.     The  religions  thus  to  impart  through  the  i^gnifioant  institn- 

hidy,  varioosly  deslKniitod  as  "Disciples  of  tion  of  baptism  that  assurance  of  pardon  which 

OnrtoC,"  "  Christians, ^*  Uio  "  Church  of  Ohrist,"  many  in  modem  times  have  been  tanght  to 

ftji,  reeulted  from  an  elTiirt  to  effect  nnion  aeek  in  vague  emotional  impressions.    This  be- 

among  the  Protectant  denoininations  in  western  came  therefore  a  distinguishing  feoture  of  the 

Pannsylvaiiia.     hi  tba  beginning  of  the  present  reforroation  urged  by  the  Disdples.    Another 

ctatary  set-eryj  reli^-ioiH  tuovementa  for  this  characteristic  was  the  practice  of  weekly  com- 

parpoMoocurri'^inillil'erifiitparts  of  the  United  munion,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive 

fitax«a,  independently  iif  oaon  other,  and  vrith-  church.    In  presung  these  matters  upon  the  ao- 

aatnr«coDc«rt.    Tbeouo  which  gave  immediate  ceptanceof  the  B8^tists,a^irit  of  opposition  was 

origin  and  distiaoiive  clisrooter  to  the  body  at  louglh  aroused  m  varions  quarters,  espedally 

UfW  knoivu  as  "  Disci p!e<:,''  was  initiated  in  in  Tirginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a  separation  to 

1909  by  Tliomas  Canipbell,  s  preacher  of  piety  some  extent  ensued,  many  of  the  Baptiata  r»- 

aail  distinction  among  Uio  ^eoeder«,  aided  by  his  maining  connected  with  the  Disdplee.     Not 

son  Aleian jer,  to  who^o  :d>ility  and  energy  its  long  afterward,  at  the  close  of  1881,  thor  nnm- 

nccessfol  progro^  U  umirjly  attributed,  and  by  bers  were  still  fiirther  augmKited  by  a  nnion 

whom  it  hoa  been  rlii^ily  iHrscted.  The  original  between  them  and  a  nnmerous  body  which  bad 

parpoaewas  to  Le     >i  pu^^ilile,  the  divisions  of  originated  in  Eentnoky  and  aome  other  weatem 

nfigione  soc^off)         to  diivelop  and  establish  states,  under  the  labor*  of  B,  W,  Stone  and 

>■*  biiMk       Christian  union.    It  was  otheta^  who,  some  years  prior  to  the  movemaid 
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led  by  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  had  following  the  example  of  PhUip  (Acts  riii.  87). 

separated  from  the  Presbyterian  communion,  As  to  government,  each  church  b  independent^ 

and  in  like  manner  attempted  to  effect  a  union  but  the  churches  cooperate  witli  each  other  in 

of  Christians  upon  the  Bible  alone.    These  re-  sustaining  Bible  societies  and  missionaries  at 

formers,  readily  adopting  baptism  for  remission  home  and  abroad.    Two  classes  of  officers  are 

of  sins,  and  the  ancient  order  of  things  as  prac-  recognized,  elders  or  bishops  and  deacons,  who 

tised  by  the  Disciples,  became  entirely  aasimi-  are  chosen  by  the  members  of  each  church,  and 

lated  with  the  latter.    Since  this  period  there  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  congregation  are 

has  been  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  ac-  confided. 

cession  both  from  the  world  and  from  other  re-  DISCORD,  in  music,  a  combination  of  sounds 
ligious  denominations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  inharmonious  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  so 
number  of  members  in  the  United  States  is  now  called  in  opposition  to  concord.  Discords  are 
about  800,000.  There  are  many  churches  also  employed  to  relieve  a  snocession  of  pure  con- 
established  in  British  America,  in  Great  Britain,  coitls,  being  as  necessary  in  music  as  shade  is  in 
and  in  Australia.  Although  the  Disciples  reject  painting,  and  are  introduced  by  certain  prepar- 
creeds  as  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  disapprove  of  atives  and  succeeded  by  conooitls  to  which  they 
the  technical  language  of  popular  theology,  hold-  have  a  relation. 

ing  themselves  bound  to  speak  of  the  ^*  things  DISCOUNT,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from 
of  the  Spirit"  in  the  langucq^e  of  Scripture,  they  a  debt  due  at  some  future  period  in  considera- 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  evangelic^  tion  of  immediate  payment  In  commercial 
demoninations  in  their  views  of  the  great  mat-  transactions  it  is  customary,  when  a  bill  is  to 
ters  of  Christianity.  The  following  synopsis  be  discounted,  to  pay  to  the  holder  or  presenter 
from  the  pen  of  ^cxander  Campbell  is  a  fair  the  amount  minus  the  simple  interest  calco- 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  points  in-  lated  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  run.  Thus  a 
volved:  "1.  I  believe  that  dl  Scripture  given  person  holding  a  bill  for  $100  payable  in  one 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  teaching,  year  at  7  per  cent,  would  receive  $98,  which 
for  conviction,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  would  be  considered  its  present  value.  The 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  bo  per-  true  discount,  however,  of  any  sum  for  any 
feet  and  thoroughly  accomplished  for  every  given  time,  is  such  a  sum  as  will  in  that  time 
good  work.  2.  1  believe  in  one  God,  as  mani-  amount  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  be  dis- 
festcd  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  counted.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance,  the  ram 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — who  are,  therefore,  one  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill  would  be,  not  $7, 
in  nature,  power,  and  volition.  8.  I  believe  that  but  $6  54  and  a  fraction,  which  would  amount 
every  human  being  participates  in  all  the  oon-  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  $7.  The  true  rule  for 
sequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  is  bom  into  computing  discount  would  therefore  be :  '*  As 
the  world  frail  and  depraved  in  all  his  moral  the  amount  of  $100  for  the  given  rate  and  time 
powers  and  capacities,  so  that  without  faith  in  is  to  the  given  sum  or  debt ;  so  is  $100  to  the 
Christ  it  is  impossible  for  him,  while  in  that  present  worth,  or  so  is  the  interest  of  $100  for 
state,  to  please  God.  4.  I  believe  that  the  the  given  time  to  the  discount  of  the  siren 
Word,  which  from  the  beginning  was  with  God,  sum."  Elaborate  tables  have  been  calcnliated 
and  which  was  God,  became  fiesh  and  dwelt  on  this  principle,  but  as  abatement  of  the  sim- 
among  us  as  Immanuel  or  ^  God  manifest  in  pie  interest  is  generally  resorted  to,  they  are  of 
the  flesh,  ^  and  did  make  an  expiation  of  sin,  *by  little  practical  value. — ^Discount  on  mercban- 
the  sacrifice  of  himself,'  which  no  being  could  disc,  sometimes  called  Rebate,  is  a  deduction 
have  done  that  was  not  possessed  of  a  super-  of  so  much  per  cent,  from  the  pnce  of  goods 
human,  superangelic,  and  divine  nature.  6.  I  sold  on  credit  when  the  buyer  finds  means  to 
believe  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith  make  his  payment  before  the  stipulated  time. 
without  the  deeds  of  law,  and  of  a  Christian,  DISCUS,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
not  by  faith  alone,  but  by  the  obedience  of  circular  mass  of  stone  or  metal,  used  for  throw- 
faith.  6.  I  believe  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy  ing,  as  an  exercise  of  strength.  This  practice 
Spirit  through  the  word,  but  not  without  it,  in  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Greeks.  Bo- 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  mer  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  of  strength  of 
7.  I  believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  exercising  this  kind  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Fa- 
our  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  troclus.  In  this  case  the  discus  was  a  large 
Holy  Scriptures.  8.  I  believe  in  the  divine  in-  globular  mass  of  iron.  Ordinarily  it  was  of  a 
stitution  of  the  evangelical  ministry;  the  author-  flattened  form,  and  about  10  or  12  inches  in 
ity  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  baptism  length,  so  that  when  held  in  the  hand  ready  to 
and  the  Lord's  supper."  ('*  Millennial  Harbinger"  be  thrown,  it  would  extend  a  little  aboTe  the 
for  1846,  p.  885.)   It  is  proper  to  remark,  how-  middle  of  the  forearm, 

ever,  that  with  the  Disciples  the  Christian  faith        DISINFECTANTS,  substances  need  to  eoiiii* 

does  not  consist  in  the  belief  of  these  or  any  other  teract  or  destroy  noxious  odors  and  erhalatioM^ 

tenets  as  intellectual  conceptions  of  religious  or  whatever  may  produce  infection.    The  tenn 

truth,  but  in  a  simple  trust  or  personal  reliance  is  also  made  to  embrace  substances  used  to  pi^ 

on  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  vent  decay  of  organic  bodies^  such  as  nagr  1m 

sinners.    They  hence  require  of  candidates  for  found  treated  of  in  the  articles  AaiuViiosSBd 

baptism  no  other  confession  of  faith  than  this.  Embalming.     In  the  present  article 
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win  be  considered  as  agents  for  dcodoriz-  own  balk ;  of  carbonic  acid,  85  times  ;  of  car- 
ing and  famigating.  As  the  causes  of  infection  bonic  oxide,  9.42 ;  of  oxygen,  9.25 ;  of  nitrogen, 
•mi  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  spread  over  wide  7.50 ;  and  of  hydrogen,  1 .75.  Bodies  of  animals 
&tiict8,  disinfectants  properly  include  whatever  have  been  buried  in  charcoal  powder,  which. 
Ii  made  nse  ci  to  ponfy  the  air,  and  the  term  while  it  did  not  prevent  decay,  still  arrested  all 
aaj  oven  be  applied  to  the  means  employed  to  escape  of  disagreeable  odors.  The  gases  it  re- 
pnrent  the  formation  of  noxious  miasmata,  as  tained  indicated  that  it  exerts  an  iutiuenco  in 
to  a  pniper  system  of  drainage,  the  destruction  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  exhalations, 
by  fire  of  yegetable  matter  exposed  to  decay,  and  the  combination  of  their  elements  to  form 
the  thorough  ventilation  of  buildings,  the  pro-  new  compounds  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
TMons  for  abundant  supplies  of  pure  air  and  These  properties  have  caused  it  to  be  Intro- 
S^t|  and  the  free  nse  of  clear  water  for  wash-  duced  in  the  form  of  coarse  grains  into  a  metal- 
lic away  nnclean  matters.  No  more  powerful  lie  respirator,  intended  to  be  worn  over  the 
dbinfiMStant  ezbts  than  the  fresh  wind,  which  mouth  where  noxious  vapors  are  present  in  the 
itin  np  the  infectious  vapors,  dilutes  them  with  air,  and  it  is  recommended  to  be  used  for  pre- 
pare air,  and  sweeps  them  away.  The  great  venting  the  escape  of  bad  odors  from  putrefying 
plagoe  of  London  was  preceded  by  an  unusual  substances,  though  it  has  no  effect  as  an  anti- 
cahn.  Violent  winds,  as  hurricanes,  are  observed  septic  to  arrest  their  decay.  Chlorine,  which 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease ;  efficient  venti-  has  for  many  years  been  in  use  in  hospitals  and 
ktioa  has  in  many  hospitals  reduced  its  ravages  other  places  exposed  to  noxious  exhalations,  acts 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  light  and  warmth  as  a  powerful  disinfectant  by  producing  a  cliem- 
ef  the  ann  has  also  an  extraordinary  influence  ical  change  in  the  injurious  compounds,  and  also 
ift  promoting  health  and  vigor,  and  destroying  by  arresting  decay.  It  is  generated  by  the  de- 
•ooia  of  the  causes  of  injurious  exhalations,  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  effect- 
Though  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  ed  by  adding  to  it  some  black  oxide  of  manga- 
tha  animal  system  is  little  understood,  its  bene-  nese,  and  convenient  vessels  are  prepared  for 
icial  effects  are  too  well  established  for  its  claim  producing  the  gas  as  may  be  required,  in  large 
m  an  important  natural  disinfectant  to  be  disre-  or  small  quantities.  The  chloride  of  lime,  as 
nrded.  Other  agents  are  abundantly  provided  it  is  commonly  known,  is  the  usual  medium, 
Denature  which  man  may  employ  to  remove  however,  for  distributing  it,  the  gas  being  free- 
jBfections  matters.  They  may  bo  swept  away  ly  evolved  on  the  exposure  of  the  salt  to  the 
Ijf  ronning  water,  or  their  gaseous  emanations  air.  It  is  set  free  by  the  presence  of  any  acid 
be  abeorbed  by  the  earth  in  which  they  are  fumes,  and  as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in  the 
buried.  Exposure  to  heat  may  change  their  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  the  noxious 
properties,  or  cause  their  elements  to  enter  into  effluvia  themselves  provide  one  of  the  agents  for 
Mw  and  harmless  combinations ;  or  by  a  freez-  their  own  disinfection.  Vinegar  or  dilute  sul- 
iag  temperature  decomposition  may  be  arrested,  phuric  acid,  however,  added  to  the  chlorinated 
flSl  the  formation  of  noisome  gases  prevented,  lime,  causes  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  the  dis- 
Beat  bogs  present  their  antiseptic  qualities  as  infecting  gas.  In  consequence  of  the  acrid  na- 
mmni  of  accomplishing  the  same  end,  and  the  turo  of  the  vapor,  it  should  be  used  for  fumigat- 
aitringent  extracts  of  the  bark  of  trees,  such  as  ing  rooms  only  when  these  are  not  occupied  by 
are  employed  in  tanning,  possess  the  qualities  invalids  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dis- 
ef  disinfectants. — In  the  selection  and  prepara-  infecting  solutions,  as  of  the  hyperchlorido  of 
tion  of  these  agents,  none  is  found  more  efficient  soda,  of  which  chlorine  is  the  active  agent.  The 
than  that  which  imitates  the  great  natural  dis-  more  powerful  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which  pos- 
iniiMStanti  a  strong  current  of  heated  air.  The  sess  the  highest  disinfectant  qualities,  are  liable 
llMthod  of  artificially  applying  it  to  the  removal  to  the  same  objection ;  yet  so  important  is  their 
ef  nozioas  effluvia  from  dothes  and  articles  of  application  regarded  that  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth, 
■arehandise  has  been  patented  in  Great  Brit-  who  first  proposed  their  use,  received  therefor 
ni,  and  introduced  into  various  manufacturing  from  the  British  government  the  sum  of  £5,000. 
MtabBahments.  The  articles  are  exposed  in  The  unwholesome  sulphuretted  hydrogen  Ls  do- 
k^ge  chambers  to  rapid  currents  of  air,  heated  composed  by  these  fumes,  as  it  is  by  chlorine,  the 
fton  SOO^  to  250^  r.  The  infectious  matters  sulphur  being  set  free  and  the  hydrogen  uniting 
piaaant  are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  or  swept  with  the  disinfectants.  In  combination  with 
affin  the  hot  blasts,  while  these  are  kept  at  too  some  of  the  metals,  chlorine  has  been  much 
low  ft  temperature  for  the  fabrics  to  be  injured  used  as  a  disinfectant,  especially  with  zinc,  m 
hf  thaoL  It  is  a  method  higldy  recommended  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  met- 
ftr  the  use  of  hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  and  al,  which  is  known  as  the  disinfecting  fluid  of 
ether  eatablishments  particularly  subject  to  in-  Sir  William  Burnett.  Its  use  is  somewhat  ob- 
fcedoua  diwAa*^*  Earth  and  porous  bodies  gen-  jectionable,  from  its  poisonous  qualities.  The 
Md]|j  are  employed  to  absorb  injurious  vapors ;  same  compound  is  advantageously  applied  to 
MseflS  tms  property  in  so  remarkable  a  arresting  that  form  of  decay  in  timber  called 
la  oharooaL  De  Saussuro  found  that  a  dry  rot.  Its  properties  as  a  disinfectant  are 
^  Tblnme  of  tiiia  substance,  prepared  from  fully  treated  in  the  reports  of  the  British  navy, 
boKWOod,  absorbed  90  Tcdnmes  of  ammonia ;  of  extracts  from  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  Lon- 
■hhiirrttad  hydiogen  it  took  np  55  times  its  don  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  Oct.  1858. 
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Chloride  of  manganese  is  an  efficient  salt  of  sim-    proved  to  be  very  valoable. A  disin- 

ilar  properties,  and  being  the  refose  of  chlorine  fectant  uniting  efficiency,  cleanliness,  affreeabl^ 

manufacture,  may  be  cheaply  procured.    The  manipulation,  and  cheapness  in  an  eqnid  degree 

sesquichloride  of  iron  is  another  cheap  and  effi-  with  this  will  not  be  efiflily  found." 

cient  agent  of  this  class.    It  is  prepared  by  dis-  DISLOCATION  (Lat.  dit^  apart,  and  Uctu^ 

solving  calcined  iron  pyrites  in  strong  hydro-  place),  a  term  used  by  geologists  to  indicate  that 

chloric  acid.    Its  use  is  attended  with  none  of  change  which  takes  pla^  in  the  position  of  rocks 

the  objections  belonging  to  the  poisonous  metal-  when  torn  from  their  original  place,  either  by 

lie  combinations  with  chlorine.    Nitrate  of  lead  upheaval  or  subsidence. — ^It  is  most  commonly 

has  been  recommended  for  its  disinfectant  prop-  applied,  however,  to  that  displacement  in  the 

erties,  particularly  in  the  solution  known  as  Le-  osseous  structure  which  reenlts  from  the  direct 

doyor's  disinfecting  fluid.    It  corrects  the  fetid  application  of  force  or  otlier  long-continned 

odors  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hy^osul-  cause.    All  the  joints  are  liable  to  dislocation, 

phuret  of  ammonia  by  decomposing  these  com-  but  it  most  commonly  occurs  to  those  which 

pounds,  but  it  has  no  antiseptic  properties,  and  is  possess  the  greatest  mobility;  hence  the  shoulder 

objectionable  on  account  of  its  cost  and  poison-  joint  is  of  all  others  the  most  frequent  seat  of 

ous  nature. — ^None  of  the  agents  yet  named  com-  this  accident.    The  head  of  the  humerus  or 

bine  so  many  advantages  as  sulpnuroas  acid  and  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  forming  a  ball  and  socket 

its  compounds  with  lime  or  magnesia.    In  the  joint  in  connection  with  the  scapula  or  shoulder 

form  of  fumes  from  burning  sulphur  it  has  d-  blade,  is  regulated  in  its  motions  by  very  strong 

ways  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  purifying  muscles,  and  is  but  slightly  impeded  in  its  free 

nature,  and  its  chemical  action  upon  organic  motions  by  the  very  shallow  socket  in  which  it 

compounds  has  long  been  applied  in  bleaching,  rests.    While  this  arrangement  bestows  great 

Beside  the  property  of  decomposing  and  thus  freedom  of  action  upon  this  Joint,  it  renders  it 

destroying  effluvia,  it  also  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  liable  to  dislocation  in  almost  every  dlreetion. 

checking  fermentation  and  the  formation  of  pu-  The  most  common  is  that  which  occurs  wbea 

trid  substances.    The  objection  to  its  use  is  its  the  arm  is  elevated  above  the  head,  by  means 

own  suffocating  odor.    This  is  avoided  by  using  of  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown 

the  acid  in  combination,  as  in  the  form  of  sul-  into  the  armpit.    Next  in  frequency  is  the  dis- 

phate  of  soda,  an  excellent  antiseptic  for  pur-  location  of  the  hip  joint,  which  is  generally 

poses  of  embalming.    Combined  with  lime  and  produced  by  a  sudden  blow  upon  the  knee 

magnesia,  it  is  recommended  as  the  best  of  all  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  toward  the  abdomen, 

disinfectants.    It  is  thus  prepared  by  the  pa-  whereby  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  drawn 

tentees,  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  Mc-  backward  by  the  action  of  the  gluteal  mns- 

Dougall,  of  Manchester,  England ;  and  so  highly  cles  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  or  pelvis. 

is  it  approved  that  the  British  government  have  The  jaw  bone  is  often  thrown  out  of  place  in 

ordered  it  to  be  furnished  to  every  transport  laughing,  and  much  more  frequently  in  yawn* 

ship  containing  horses.    Applied  to  manures,  it  ing.    This   accident   sometimes  occurs  while 

destroys  the  disagreeable  smell  without  impair-  speaking  under  undue  excitement    The  writer 

ing  their  properties  as  fertilizers ;  on  the  con-  was  cognizant  of  a  case  in  which  a  female  who 

trary,  the  salts  of  which  it  is  composed,  even  if  was  talking  in  an  excited  manner,  while  under 

in  great  excess,  act  themselves  as  stimulants  to  the  influence  of  a  violent  fit  of  pa»uon,  bad  her 

vegetation  on  being  converted  into  sulphates,  discourse  suddenly  arrested  by  dislocation  of 

as  they  are  when  spread  upon  the  ground.    In  the  jaw.     This  displacement  may  be  eaaW 

treating  of  its  qualities  Dr.  Muspratt,  in  his  remedied  by  placing  the  thumbs  on  the  back 

**  Chemistry,"  remarks  as  follows :  "  When  mag-  teeth  so  as  to  press  them  downward  while  the 

nesia  is  united  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  most  chin  is  raised  by  the  fingers  slowly  upward. 

effective,  perhaps  the  only  compound  capable  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  thnmba 

of  serving  both  ends"  (deodorizing  and  preserv-  quickly  on  the  restoration  of  the  joints  or  they 

ing  from  putrefaction),  ^^  is  then  produced.  Me-  may  be  painfully  compressed  between  the  teeth. 

tallic  salts  have  no  beneficial  action  on  manures ;  — The  cnief  difficulty  in  restoring  a  dislocation 

magnesia  alone  preserves  the  phosphorio  acid  consists  in  the  opposition  offered  by  the  mosdes, 

and  the  ammonia.    To  the  mixture  already  rendered  acutely  irritable  by  the  nnnatnnd  posi- 

mentioned  a  few  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  or  tion  of  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone.    This  is 

rather  of  carbolate  of  lime,  are  added ;  the  lat-  often  overcome  by  reducing  the  hearth  actioQ 

ter  has  been  found  by  experience  to  assist  in  by  general  bleeding.    The  warm  bath  and  erne- 

destroying  one  portion  of  the  odor  with  great  tics  ore  likewise  used  to  relax  the  mnsdes,  and 

rapidity.    Being  a  fine,  dry,  white  powder,  it  with  the  same  view  tobacco  moistened  with 

absorbs  moisture  in  stables,  &c.,  wherever  it  water  is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  abdomen  imtil 

is  deposited;  metallic  salts,  on  the  contrary,  it  induces  sickness  and  a  disposition  to  syneope. 

must  be  in  solution,  and  the  wet  is  injurious.  The  surgeon  in  reducing  a  luxated  joint  en* 

not  only  to  the  hoofs,  but  also  to  the  health  deavors,  by  a  steady  application  <^  force  exerted 

generally  of  cattle.    In  the  sick  room  it  is  said  in  the  direction  of  the  joint,  either  to  ftttae 

to  preserve  the  atmosphere,  when  sprinkled  on  the  muscles,  or  seize  some  moment  when  mff 

offensive  substances,  in  great  purity.    In  the  are  relaxed  to  slip  the  joint  into  its  sockeL  YiH 

veterinary  hospitals  of  barracks  it  has  been  rious  degrees  of  force  and  difOsreot  af^plianoM 


n  to  Lis  party  in  the  adoptlcni  of  bis 

«  policf ,  are  among  the  moftl  remark* 

een^  to  be  foand  ia  the  Bnnals  of  the 

h  legisiatore.    Tbl^;  o^blished  DUreeli'a 

"oa  Its  one  of  the  most  povrerflil  debaters 

nand  pulUhcdsiutti^ts  in  that  body.    Ia 

le  b«»me  the  rcctic;  I  i  /  ud  leader  of  the  con- 

e  party  in  JMU-H^unt  :il    A  biographj  of 

or,  Isaac  DisraeJi  ( 1^9),  and  a  memoir 

iraonal  and  polttioal  Mend,  Lord  Qeorge 

k  (1803),  were  liia  tioxt  literar7  prodao- 

nU&rch,  1852,  in  theflrst  Derby admm- 

1,  Hr.  I>iaraeli  iccQivii  the  appointment 

•icellor  of  the  ei:(.'hi]qDer,  VM  mada  > 

jr  of  the  privy  councU,  and  booante  leader 

ministerial  party  in  the  honse  of  OOmmoQS. 

It  out  of  office  wiih  the  real  of  the  Derby 

yinDw-of  theaomoYoar.   laFeb.  18fl8j 

1  Derby  again  ii<.iwpted  the  taak  of 

ig  a.  new  cabinet  nt'iiT  i  be  downfall  of  Lord 

.  .raton,  31r.  Disratli  n'.'!-"  agun  seleotedtofill 

•sponsible  office,  tbo  ihitiesof  whichhe  had 

^  with  great  ntilllty  6  years  before.  In 

is, he  brought  foninrd  in  parliament  an 

e  plan  of  electoral  reform,  a  principal 

hicb  waa  the  I'-vtension  of  the  mif- 

-wbole  body  of  the  educated  class 

t  reff^ard  to  prop^Tij-.    The  bill  wasde- 

I  in  the   honse  ot    cijinmons,   Uarob  81, 

igWherenponparliami^iilwBsdiMolved.  The 

ri  career  of  Mr.  Di^rjK-li  thna  fer  is  one  of 

et  extraordinary  in  English  history.     By 

tt  of  Ulent,  industry,  aiii]  perseve^oe,  nn- 

I  hf  vcaitli  or  family  cennectiono,  in  spite 

a  disadvantagpa  of  bia  Jawish  origin  and  of 

eputaiion  as  a  mere  noveliat,  he  uas  reused 

If  to  llie  position  of  leader  of  the  boose  of 

IS  and  of  minister  of  finance  in  the  great- 

mmercial  empire  of  the  world. 

fejSRAELI,  Isiic,  on  English  anthor,  bom 

ir£iifieldlnMay,17ei;,dieaJan.l9,lS48.  Bis 

!«inoTed  to  England  in  1748  from  Venice, 

T  his  anc«Btor8,  of  llc!>r6w  race,  had  fled 

"  h  c«nttiry  from  tlir  inqnisition  in  Spain. 

e  they  aaennii'i]  0\i  name  of  Diaraeli 

sUy  written  D'l.^ 


1  to 


e  bj- , 
m^ight  be  for  cvi 

e,  W  «li 
fortune.     Tlio 
when  his 


t'  other  family,  that 
iflcogniied."  Isaac 
itended  for  the ' 


epnr- 

his  father  bad  at- 

itter  was  serionsly 

1  (luriig  his  Bohool  days 

poem;  "the  luss of  one  of  his ftr- 

:nred  could  not  bsTe  filled  him  with 

dismay."    llti  "sa  sent  to  a  college 

lam,  nliere  he  aluiied  the  philosopn- 

In  fiisliion  at  thi  time,  ana  when  18 

fl  retamej  to  England  a  disciple  of 

When  infortned  that  a  place  in  the 

)nt  of  a  great  merchant  was  prepared 

I  replied  that  be  bad  written  and  in- 

»  publish  a  poem  of  uonnderable  length 

ommerce   which  was  the  cormptor  of 

d  ha  at  I      e  eoclu^ed  his  poem  to  Dr. 

who  bo  lurer  wa^  in  his  last  illness 

nnable  tu  read  it.    Of  a  pensive  and 
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aenritiTe  ohanuster,  fend  of  K^tode  and  Uis  a>* 
dety  of  books,  he  fonnd  no  literary  Mend  and 
connsellor,  and  was  aent  by  his  parents,  to  whom 
he  was  an  enigma,  to  travel  in  France,  with  tho 
hope  that  adventores  and  change  of  scene  mi{^ 
divert  tiim  from  the  ecoentridCy  of  hia  coorsa. 
He  lived  in  Paris,  associating  with  learned  men 
and  frequenting  librariee,  till  1788.  On  his  re- 
turn he  pablisbed  anonymonsly  a  satire  "On 
the  Abnse  of  Satire,"  in  polished  verse^  which 
was  directed  against  Peter  Pindar,  then  in  tha 
height  of  hia  popularity.  This  venture  obt^nod 
for  him  the  friendship  of  Hr.  Pye,  aflerward 
poet  laoraate,  through  whoee  inflnenoe  the  elder 
bisraeli  was  persoaded  to  renonnoe  the  eSM  tQ 
convert  a.poet  Into  a  merohant,  and  vas  finally 
indnced  to  fbraish  means  snffldent  to  enable  hto 
eon  to  gratl^  hia  paanon  for  book-oollecting  and 
for  tranquil  'stndy.  The  son  now  wrote  some 
metrical  pieces  In  the  mogazinee,  and  in  IBOS 
published  a  volnme  of  romantic  tales.  In  1791 
be  published  the  first  volome  of  his  "Ourioritiea 
of  literature"  (Sd  vol.  in  1793 ;  new  edition  ttf 
both  vols,  in  17S1),  a  product  of  cnrioDs  and  ela- 
gant  erudition,  abounding  in  discuieire  and  aneo- 
dotical  oritidam.  A  volume  of  "Uisoellaniei, 
or  Literary  Recreations,"  vf  as  published  in  17W. 
After  residing  for  a  time  in  Exeter  he  removed 
to  London,  and  reaolved  to  devote  the  reat  of 
bis  life,  not  to  authorahip,  but  to  the  acqnlatioii 
of  knowledge.  Tea  years  were  occupied  chiefly 
with  acquiring  that  store  of  facts  which  was  thft 
foundation  of  his  ftiture  speculations,  and  it  waa 
not  till  the  age  of  45  that  he  resolutely  be^ 
hia  career  of  authorship.  In  1812  appeared  nls 
"Calamities  of  Authors;  indnding  some  In- 

Siiries  respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary 
haracter;"  in  1814,  his  "  Quarrels  of  Authora; 
or  some  Hemoiis  for  our  literary  History,  in- 
cluding Spedmens  of  Oontnoversy  to  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth ;"  and  in  1816,  tbe  moat  finished 
of  hia  oompontions,  hia  "  nlustrations  of  tbe 
Literary  Onarooter ;  or  tha  History  of  Uen 
of  Oenms,  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and 
Oonfeauons."  All  of  these  worka  are  nnniring 
and  anecdotical,  and  reveal  the  antbor  not  only 
as  a  literary  antiquarr,  bnt  aa  a  man  of  humor, 
tbonghtfulneas,  and  elegant  tastes.  His  *^  Onri- 
ositiea  of  Literature"  had  reached  the  Bth  edi- 
tion, when  in  1817  he  added  a  new  volume, 
containing  more  elaborate  essays  than  the  pra- 
ceding,  and  the  success  of  the  publication  waa 
auch  tL&t  he  rapidly  produoed  8  additional  vol- 
nmes.  Ea  was  6  yeara  in  the  compowtion  (rf 
his  work  on  tbe  "  life  and  Reign  of  Chariea  L," 
which  appeared  in  1828-'81,  and  gained  fbr  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  fix)m  OzKi{d.  He  had 
long  meditated  a  history  of  English  llteratora^ 
for  which  (dl  his  previous  wtwngi  had  beat 
preparatory,  but  in  1889  a  paralysia  of  Uie  optlo 
nerve  prevented  him  fhim  pnmdng  hia  re- 
leardiesj  and  a  leleoUon  from  hia  i 


Daring  the  latter  part  of  bis  lifb  be  redded  on 
his  manor  of  Braaenbaoi  in  P'y*"'"]!''—"''*— 
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sonal  beauty,  refined  manners,  and  remarkable  political  views;  the  '^  BeTolntionarj  Epic  *'  and 
powers  of  conversation,  soon  made  him  a  great  the  "  Crisis  Examined  ^  in  the  same  year,  and 
favorite.  At  the  age  of  19  he  visited  Germany,  **  A  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution  "  in 
and  on  his  return  to  England  published  in  1826  1835.  In  1886,  being  still  unable  to  get  a  seat 
-7  his  famous  novel  "Vivian  Grey,"  the  chief  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  pnbllslied  a  series 
characters  in  which  were  faithful  pictures  of  him-  of  letters  in  the  London  "  Times  "  under  the  sig- 
self  and  of  persons  well  known  in  English  society,  nature  of  "  Runnymede,"  which  were  read  wiUi 
The  originality,  vivacity,  and  wit  of  this  book  great  interest  on  account  of  their  remarkable  wit 
gave  it  great  celebrity,  and  it  was  translated  into  and  sarcasm.  Toward  the  close  of  the  same  year 
5ie  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Simulta-  he  published  a  love  story,  "Henrietta  Temple;^ 
neously  with  its  publication  the  author  became  and  in  the  spring  of  1887  appeared  "  Venetia,^  a 
editor  of  a  short-lived  dmly  political  paper  novel,  in  which  he  portrayed  the  characters  and 
entitled  the  "  Representative,^^  on  which  John  appearance  of  Lord  Bvron  and  Percy  Bysshe 
Murray,  the  publisher,  between  Jan.  26,  1826,  Shelley.  At  last  he  achieved  the  great  object  of 
and  July  29  foUowing,  is  said  to  have  expended  his  ambition.  In  the  first  parliament  of  the  reign 
$350,000.  In  1828  Mr.  Disraeli  published  in  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Disraeli,  being  then  32  years  of 
one  volume  the  "  Voyage  of  Captain  I^opanilla,"  age,  obtained  a  seat  as  representative  of  the  con- 
a  gay  and  good-humored  but  flimsy  satire,  servative  borough  of  Maidstone.  His  maiden 
which  met  with  little  success.  In  1829  he  left  speech  was  a  lamentable  ffdlure.  Ignorant  of 
England  to  make  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  the  tastes  and  temper  of  his  audience,  and  with 
Greece,  Albania,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  the  most  violent  and  grotesque  gestures,  he 
returned  in  1831.  He  was  in  Albania  at  the  poured  forth  the  grossest  abuse  of  O^Connell,  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  the  beys  by  Reshid  only  effect  of  which  was  to  call  forth  the  laugh- 
Pasha,  and  witnessed  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ter  and  ridicule  of  the  house.  He  closed  this 
civil  war  then  raging  there.  Shortly  after  now  famous  speech  in  the  following  words:  "I 
his  return  he  published  his  second  fashionable  am  not  surprised  at  the  reception  I  have  expe- 
novol,  the  "  Young  Duke ;"  and  in  the  follow-  rienced.  1  have  begun  several  times  manv 
ing  year  he  issued  from  the  press  another  novel,  things,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last  \ 
'^  Contarini  Fleming,  a  Psychological  Autobi-  shall  sit  down  now ;  but  the  time  wHl  come  when 
ography,"  which  Heine  the  German  poet  has  you  will  hear  me."  In  July,  1839,  this  predic- 
pronounced  to  be  "one  of  the  most  original  tion  first  began  to  be  fulfilled.  He  made  a  speech 
works  ever  written."  Its  subject  is  the  devel-  which  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  prais- 
opment  of  tlio  poetical  nature,  and  it  contains  ed  for  its  ability.  In  that  year,  too,  he  pub- 
brilliant  sketches  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia  lished  his  5  act  tragedy,  the  "  Count  Alarcos," 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dis-  founded  on  an  old  Spanish  ballad,  and  was  re- 
raeli  made  his  first  attempt  to  enter  parliament,  lieved  from  pressing  pecuniary  dLfficnIties  by  a 
He  presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  High  Wy-  marriage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Wyndham 
combe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  as  a  tory-radical,  Lewis,  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  repre- 
and  was  defeated  by  the  whig  candidate.  In  sentation  of  Maidstone.  The  happy  influence 
December,  1834,  he  again  sought  the  support  of  of  this  union  upon  his  career  he  has  himself 
the  Wycombe  electors,  and  was  again  defeated,  acknowledged  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  one 
Perceiving  that  tory-radicalism  did  not  find  fa-  of  his  novels  to  a  "  perfect  wife."  In  1S41  he 
vor  with  the  English  people,  he  next  appeared,  was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
in  May,  1835,  at  Taunton,  as  a  thorough-going  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1844  published 
conservative.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  his  most  successful  novel,  ^*  Coningsby,  or  the 
when  charged  by  somebody  in  the  crowd  with  New  Generation  "  which  within  8  months  of  the 
^*  O^Connellism,"  he  called  the  great  Irish  agita-  date  of  publication  had  run  through  8  editions, 
tor  a  *^  bloody  traitor;"  to  which  Mr.  O^Connell  and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages, 
made  the  memorable  retort:  *'  For  aught  I  know.  The  cause  of  its  extraordinary  popularity,  apart 
the  present  Disraeli  is  the  true  heir  at  law  of  the  from  its  great  literary  merit,  was  the  fact  of  its 
impenitent  thief  who  died  on  the  cross."  Ex-  principal  characters  being  drawn  from  weH- 
asperated  by  this  taunt,  Mr.  Disraeli  challenged  known  persons  then  living.  It  was  regarded 
O^ConnelFs  son,  Morgan  O^Connell,  who  had  •  also  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  and  designs 
taken  up  his  father^s  quarrel ;  but  the  challenge  of  the  famous  half  literary,  hidf  political  party 
was  not  accepted.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Dis-  then  attracting  public  attention  under  the  name 
raeli  wrote  and  published  several  books :  the  of  ^^  Young  England,"  of  which  Mr.  IMsraeli  was 
'*  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  an  oriental  romance  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders.  In  1845  he 
of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  power,  based  on  published  "  Sibyl,  or  the  Two  Nations."  In  1847 
the  adventures  of  a  prince  of  the  bouse  of  David,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Bnck- 
who  in  the  12th  century  proclaimed  himself  the  inghamshire,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
Messiah,  and  called  the  Jews  of  Persia  to  arms,  *^  Ixion  in  Heaven,"  with  other  tales,  and  also 
appeared  in  1838,  accompanied  by  "The  Rise  "Tancred,  orthe  New  Crusade,"  His  reputa- 
of  Iskander,"  a  tale  founded  on  the  revolt  of  the  tion  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  and  as  a  lead- 
famous  Scanderbeg  against  the  Turks  in  the  15th  ing  member  of  the  conservative  party,  was  now 
century ;  a  politick  pamphlet  entitled"  What  Is  established.  His  severe  and  effective  attadcs 
He?"  in  1884,  in  which  he  tried  to  explain  his  on  Su:  Robert  Peel,  for  the  alleged  treaoheiy  of 
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ftat  rtatesmaa  to  his  party  in  the  adoption  of  his  sensitive  character,  fond  of  solitude  and  the  so- 
free  trade  policy,  are  among  the  most  remark-  cietj  of  books,  ho  found  no  literary  friend  and 
mUe  speeones  to  be  fonnd  in  the  annals  of  the  counsellor,  and  was  sent  by  his  parents,  to  whom 
British  legislatare.  They  established  Disraeli's  he  was  an  enigma,  to  travel  in  France,  with  the 
npotation  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  debaters  hope  that  adventures  and  change  of  scene  might 
Okd  keen  and  polished  satirists  in  that  body.  In  divert  him  from  tlie  eccentricity  of  his  course. 
1849  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  con-  Ho  lived  in  Paris,  associating  with  learned  men 
arvatrre  party  in  parliament.  A  biography  of  and  frequenting  libraries,  till  1788.  On  his  re- 
Ua  £Uher,  Isaac  Disraeli  (1849),  and  a  memoir  turn  he  published  anonymously  a  satire  ^^On 
of  his  personal  and  political  friend,  Lord  George  the  Abuse  of  Satire,"  in  polished  verses,  which 
Bentinck  (1852),  were  his  next  literary  produc-  was  directed  against  Peter  Pindar,  then  in  tlie 
tions.  In  March,  1852,  in  the  first  Derby  admin-  height  of  his  popularity.  This  venture  obtained 
ktration,  Mr.  Disraeli  received  the  appointment  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pye,  afterward 
of  chiincellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  made  a  poet  laureate,  through  whose  influence  the  elder 
Member  of  the  privy  council,  and  became  leader  Disraeli  was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  effort  tq 
of  the  ministerial  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  convert  a  poet  into  a  merchant,  and  was  finally 
He  went  ont  of  office  with  the  rest  of  the  Derby  induced  to  furnish  means  sufficient  to  enable  his 
■riniatnr  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year.  In  Feb.  1858,  son  to  gratify  hii  passion  for  book-collecting  and 
when  Lord  Derby  again  accepted  the  task  of  for  tranquil  study.  The  son  now  wrote  some 
fanning  a  new  cabinet  after  the  downfall  of  Lord  metrical  pieces  in  the  magazines,  and  in  1803 
Fdmeraton^  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  selected  to  fill  publislied  a  volume  of  romantic  tales.  In  1 791 
the  responsible  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  lie  published  tlie  first  volume  of  his  ^'  Curiosities 
dinharged  with  great  ability  6  years  before.  In  of  Literature"  (2d  vol.  in  1793 ;  now  edition  of 
Feb.  1859,  he  brought  forward  in  parliament  an  both  vols,  in  1794),  a  product  of  curious  and  ele- 
deborate  plan  of  electoral  reform,  a  principal  gant  erudition,  abounding  in  discursive  and  onec- 
fcatore  of  which  was  the  extension  of  the  suf-  dotical  criticism.  A  vc^ume  of  ^^Miscellanies, 
Irage  to  the  whole  body  of  the  educated  class  or  Literary  Recreations,"  was  published  in  1796. 
wiUiont  regard  to  property.  The  bill  was  de-  After  residing  for  a  time  in  Exeter  he  removed 
fcttted  in  the  house  of  commons,  March  81,  to  London,  and  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of 
I860,  whereopon  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  his  life,  not  to  authorship,  but  to  the  acquisition 
political  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  far  is  one  of  of  knowledge.  Ten  years  were  occupied  chiefly 
the  most  extraordinary  in  English  history.  By  with  acquiring  that  store  of  facts  which  was  the 
Ibroe  of  talent,  industry,  and  perseveAince,  un-  foundation  of  his  future  speculations,  and  it  was 
uded  by  wealth  or  family  connections,  in  spite  not  till  the  age  of  45  that  he  resolutely  began 
of  the  disadvantages  of  his  Jewish  origin  and  of  his  career  of  authorship.  In  1812  appeared  his 
his  xepntacion  as  a  mere  novelist,  he  has  raised  ^^  Calamities  of  Authors ;  including  some  In- 
Mmaftif  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  house  of  quiries  respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary 
eoounona  and  of  minister  of  flnance  in  the  great-  Character ;"  in  1814,  his  ^^  Quarrels  of  Authors ; 
commercial  empire  of  the  world.  or  some  Memoirs  for  our  Literary  History,  in- 
DISRAELI,  IsAJLO,  an  English  author,  born  eluding  Specimens  of  Contnoversy  to  the  Reign 
BirEnfieldinMay,  1766, died  Jan.19,1848.  His  of  Elizabeth ;"  and  in  1816,  the  most  finished 
Irtber  removed  to  England  in  1748  from  Venice,  of  his  compositions,  his  "Illustrations  of  the 
whither  his  ancestors,  of  Hebrew  race,  had  fled  Literary  Character  ;  or  the  History  of  Men 
iatliel5th  century  from  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and 
In  Venice  they  assumed  the  name  of  Disraeli  Confessions."  All  of  these  works  are  amusing 
(orii^nallY  written  D'Israeli),  "  a  name  never  and  anecdotical,  and  reveal  the  author  not  only 
borne  before  or  since  by  any  other  family,  that  as  a  literary  antiquary,  but  as  a  man  of  humor, 
their  race  might  be  for  ever  recognized."  Isaac  thoughtfulness,  and  elegant  tastes.  His  "  Curi- 
vaa  nn  only  son,  and  was  intended  for  the  pur-  osities  of  Literature"  had  reached  the  5th  edi- 
nitrof  commerce,  by  which  his  father  had  at-  tion,  when  in  1817  he  added  a  new  volume, 
tHued  to  fortune.  The  latter  was  seriously  containing  more  elaborate  essays  than  the  pre- 
atermed  when  his  son  during  liis  school  days  ceding,  and  the  success  of  tlie  publication  was 
pnidnoed  a  poem ;  ^^  the  loss  of  one  of  his  ar-  such  that  he  rapidly  produced  8  additional  vol- 
fcalea  uninBured  could  not  have  fllled  him  with  nmes.  He  was  6  years  in  the  composition  of 
more  blank  dismay."  He  was  sent  to  a  college  his  work  on  the  **  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  L," 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  the  philosoph-  which  appeared  in  1828-^31,  and  gained  for  him 
ieel  worka  in  fashion  at  the  time,  and  when  18  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  He  hod 
yean  of  age  returned  to  England  a  disciple  of  long  meditated  a  history  of  English  literature, 
Bonaiean.  When  informed  that  a  ])lace  in  the  for  which  all  his  previous  writings  had  been 
ertabliahment  of  a  great  merchant  was  prepared  preparatory,  but  in  1839  a  paralysis  of  the  optic 
iat  him,  he  replied  thot  he  had  written  and  in-  nerve  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  re- 
tended  to  pnblish  a  poem  of  considerable  length  searches,  and  a  selection  from  his  numerous 
egainat  commerce,  which  was  the  corruptor  of  manuscripts  was  given  to  the  public  in  1841 
man;  and  he  at  once  enclosed  his  poem  to  Dr.  under  the  title  of  "Amenities  of  Literature." 
Jbhnaon,  who  however  was  in  his  last  illness  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  on 
and  waa  imable  to  read  it    Of  a  pensive  and  his  manor  of  Bradenham  in  Buckinghamshire. 
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*'He  was,^  says  his  son,  *'a  complete  literary  ingof  possessory  actionS)  which  has  raried  at 

character,  a  man  who  really  passed  his  life  in  his  different  periods ;  but  now,  by  statutes  8  and  4 

library.    Even  marriage  produced  no  change  William  iV.,  c.  27  (1838),  no  entry  can  be 

in  these  habits ;  he  rose  to  enter  the  chamber  made  nor  action  brou^t  but  witbin  20  yean 

where  he  lived  alone  with  his  books,  and  at  night  after  the  right  of  entry  or  action  accrued ;  de- 

his  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  the  same  walls.    In  scent  cast  (as  it  was  called  when  the  disseixor 

London  his  only  amusement  was  to  ramble  died  in  possession)  is  not  allowed  to  defeat  such 

among  booksellers ;  in  the  country  he  scarcely  entry  or  action,  and  all  the  real  actions  formerly 

ever  left  his  room  but  to  saunter  in  abstraction  used  are  abolished,  except  actions  for  dower, 

upon  a  terrace,  muse  over  a  chapter,  or  coin  quare  impedit  (which  relates   to  certain  in- 

ft  sentence."  A  new  edition  of  his  works  is  now  corporal  rights),  and  ejectment,  which  last  is 

in  process  of  publication  in  London,  edited  and  the  mode  by  which  all  titles  to  corporal  estates 

annotated  by  his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Beinamin  are  now  tried.  In  this  country,  these  provisions 

Disraeli.    His  '^  Curiosities  of  Literature^'  was  have  been  long  since  generally  adopted,  and 

published  in  Boston  in  1858,  in  4  vols.  even  still  greater  changes  made ;  and  the  term 

DISSEISIN,  a  term  used  in  the  English  law  disseisin  has  been  little  used  in  American  law, 

to  express  the  turning  a  man  out  of  possession  of  and  merely  as  synonymous  with  dispoesessioa. 

a  freehold  estate  in  lands,  that  is  to  say,  an  estate  DISSENTER,  one  who  differs  from  another 

in  fee  or  for  life.    It  is  not  applied  to  disposses-  in  opinion.    It  is  the  general  name  in  England 

^           sion  ofa  term  ofyears,  nor  is  it  strictly  applicable  for  those  Protestants  who.disagree  as  to  doo- 

"^          to  an  incorpoc^  estate,  inasmuch  as  that  spe-  trines  or  ceremonies  with  the  established  church. 

"^         cies  of  estate  does  not  admit  of  actual  posses-  The  beginning  of  dissent  in  England  was  in  the 

sion  in  a  literal  sense ;  yet  constructively  there  reign  of  Edward  YL,  soon  alter  the  establish- 

i         may  be  disseisin  of  incorporal  rights,   as  an  ment  of  the  Anglican  church.    The  two  parties 

"^        ofBce,  rent,  and  the  like.     According  to  the  were  then  designated  conformists  and  nonooo- 

old  common  law,  disseisin  always  imported  a  formists.    Subsequently  the  name  of  Puritans 

wrongful  putting  of  another  out  of  possession,  was  for  a  century  the  general  appeUation  of  dis- 

An  entry  by  a  stranger  after  the  death  of  the  senters.  The  legal  toleration  of  aissenters  in  Eng- 

owner  of  a  freehold,  and  before  the  heir  or  de-  land  dates  only  from  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 

Tisee  had  taken  possession,  was  called  an  abate-  during  the  present  century  they  have  been  placed 

ment;   an  entry  after  the  determination  of  a  much  more  nearly  than  ever  before  upon^m 

particular  estate,  before  the  person  entitled  to  equality  with  the  adherents  of  the  established 

the  reversion  or  remainder,  was  an  intrusion ;  church. 

and  an  alienation  by  tenant  for  life  for  a  longer  DISTAFF,  the  first  instrument  employed  in 
term  than  he  was  entitled  to  convey  was  a  dis-  spinning,  and  the  ancient  emblem  of  female  dil- 
continuance;  and  different  remedies  were  ne-  igence.  It  consisted  of  a  staff  on  one  end  (^ 
cessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  while  which  was  rolled  the  wool.  It  was  held  in  the 
the  old  forms  of  real  actions  were  in  use.  As  left  hand  of  the  spinner,  while  the  right  band 
disseisin  commenced  by  a  wrongful  act  of  the  was  occupied  in  drawing  out  the  fibres  of  the 
disseizor,  the  person  disseized  could  repossess  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  twisting  them.  A 
himself  by  an  entry  upon  the  lands ;  but  if  the  small  piece  of  wood  called  a  spindle  was  attached 
disseizor  died  in  possession,  there  could  be  no  to  the  thread,  the  weight  of  which  continually 
entry  against  his  heir,  but  the  rightful  owner  carried  it  down  as  it  was  formed.  When  the 
was  then  put  to  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  spindle  reached  the  ground  it  was  nnfiutened, 
the  possession.  This  rule,  however,  was  sub-  the  thread  which  had  been  formed  was  wound 
ject  to  certain  exceptions,  as  disability  of  the  around  it,  and  it  was  then  again  fastened  near  the 
person  entitled  to  make  the  entry ;  and  fincdly  beginning  of  the  new  tiire^. 
by  statute  5  years^  possession  by  the  disseizor  DISTEMPER,  in  painting,  a  miziore  of 
before  his  death  was  necessary  in  order  to  take  opaque  color  with  water  and  size,  or  with 
away  the  right  of  entry.  It  was  required  ^at  glutinous  matter,  much  used  in  scene  painons: 
the  entry  should  be  peaceable^  for  if  force  was  DISTICH,  a  couplet,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
used  a  summary  process  was  given  by  statute  poetry  consistingof  one  hexameter  and  one  pen- 
to  restore  the  possession  to  the  person  thus  put  tameter  verse.  The  Greeks  did  not  always  oom- 
out,  although,  as  before  supposed,  his  possession  plete  the  sense  in  the  two  verses,  but  the  Latins 
was  wrongful,  provided  he  or  those  from  whom  imposed  this  restraint  upon  themselves.  There 
he  claimea  had  held  the  premises  3  years.  Pos-  are  numerous  ancient  poems  consisting  wh<^ 
session,  although  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  of  distichs,  but  it  required  idl  the  art  of  the  best 
right  of  property,  was  yet  deemed  of  such  im-  writers  to  avoid  excessive  monotony  in  a  Idnd 
portance  that  it  could  be  the  subject  of  an  ac-  of  poetry  which  admits  of  so  little  variety  in 
tion  without  involving  the  question  of  the  real  the  succession  of  sounds.  Its  gentle  and  mel- 
ownership  of  the  fee.  The  old  forms  of  proceed-  ancholy  rhythm  made  it  a  favorite  verse  of  the 
ing  by  writ  of  entry,  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  elegiac  poets,  and  it  is  in  distichs  that  nearly  all 
and  the  like,  were  possessory  actions.  The  title  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients  were  dictated. 
to  the  fee  could  be  determined  only  by  a  writ  DISTILLATION  (Lat  rfw,  asunder,  aparti  nd 
of  right  or  other  analogous  proceeding.  A  stillare,  to  fall  in  drops),  the  separftttng  t«# 
limitation  of  time  was  prescribed  for  the  brings  bodies  whioh  may  be  mixed  or  combinej^  If 
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BUBuig  litisprodnot.  On  of  foreign  matter  tbua  introduced,  the  ol)]Mt  of 
-,  the  vqtor  vtiicn  passea  off  distillation,  which  in  oheinical  operations  ia  to 
lliindtheiuipnritlwmeoluuuoaU}r  mixed,  obtain  pnre  prod  acts,  is  thus  defeated. 
Itathatwerebeldinohemioalsolntion:  BISTILIjERT,  woriu  in  wliich  the  tnaan&o- 
1  condetisM  DPOD  ooM  Bur&oea,  and  tnreof  ardent  spirits  is  condocted.  TLeopcm- 
fomu  drops  of  pure  iiatilled  water,  Bnoh  is  the  tion  is  commonl;  called  distillation,  tiioogh  this 
raia.  oiid  such  arc  tlie  dew  drom,  which  in  na-  is  bat  the  last  of  several  distinct  processes  in- 
rare's  laboratorj  are  distilled  from  all  Add  Tolved  in  the  mannfltctnre.  The  preparation  of 
ionrcee  exposed  to  er^wratioii,  eren  the  most  a  highlj  intoxicating  liquor,  by  separating  the 
intporc.  Bj  this  prooeas  a  mora  volatile  liqnid  more  volatile  portions  of  the  fermented  juices 
may  be  separated  tromothen  leas  so,  as  ether,  of  sweet  fruits  and  infosions  of  grains,  doesnot 
alcohol,  or  ammonia,  dec,  from  the  water  with  appear  to  have  been  tmderatood  by  the  ancients. 
which  they  may  be  mixed.  The  volatile  prin-  Dr.  Ure  Btstea  that  "  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
eiples  of  plants,  extracted  hj  tfacir  solntdon  in  vented  bj  the  barbarians  of  the  north  of  En- 
water  or  iuotlierfldd^arethnsseparatedfrom  rope  as  a  solace  to  their  cold  and  hnmid  dime; 
the  substances  with  whiohthe^wwe  associated,  andwasfirst  made  known  to  the  southern  na- 
and  remain  with  these  flnids  on  their  distillation,  tions  in  the  writings  of  Arnoldos  de  Villa  Nova 
The  Tapor  of  water  m^  itself  be  made  to  take  and  his  papll  Raymond  Lolly,  of  If^oroo."  Yet 
sp  the  volatile  veg»tabla  principle^  aa  this  is  there  are  bot  few  nations  at  the  present  time^ 
tiolveit  in  the  ppoceaacf  distillation.  Vegetable  above  the  condition  of  savages,  who  are  not  in 
toA  animal  suMtanoes  undergo  a  process  of  the  habit  of  preparing  some  form  of  intoxicat- 
d««tTuct)ve  distil latian  bj  being  exposed  to  the  iDgliqnorsbydiBtillatkin.  In  the  articles  Au30- 
Ktion  of  heat  in  dose  vessels,  the  effect  of  bol  and  Bbakot  the  processes  have  been  ex- 
«hich  is  to  separate  the  Tcdatile  flaida  and  ga»-  pluned  by  which  the  ai^ent  spirit  bprodaced  in 
eous  uiattera,  leaving  the  solid  portions  in  the  theconrseof  fermentation  of  saccharine  Ji^ces; 
rstons.  Wood  is  tlina distilled,  prodadog  char-  and  in  Bkkr  and  BsawiNa  the  generation  of  the 
con],  tar,  the  volatile  pyroUgneons  acid,  naphtha,  same  spirit  is  described  as  resulting  from  omylo- 
be;  bituminous  cod  also  producing  ooke,  coal  ceonsfrnits  or  grains,  or  those  containing  staroh, 
ur,  ommuuiacal  liqaors,  inflammaUe  gases,  &o.  by  causing  this  stsroh  tobeoonvertediato  grape 
Kew  combinations  of  ue  elements  of  orgonio  eoKar,  the  fermentation  of  which  prodnoes  alco- 
bodies  are  produced  in  this  process  of  destroo-  ^ol.  The  fermented  Juice  of  the  grape,  or  wine^ 
live  distillation.  VVliKi  the  vapor  prodnoed  con-  and  the  fermented  infusion  of  grape  sogar  de- 
ileoBes  in  a  solid  form,  as  when  sniphnr,  arsenio,  rived  from  malted  liqnors,  contain  the  same  in- 
or  camphor  is  volatiiiied,  the  operation  is  oslled  toxicating  principle,  which  it  is  the  obje<A  of 
subliniotioD.  and  tho  product  a  sublimate,  oa  in  distillation  to  separate ;  and  which,  when  sepa- 
the  other  case  it  id  oalled  a  distillate.  In  the  rated  from  vegetable  substances  of  such  diverse 
chemical  ialxiriitory  the  process  of  distillation  is  qnolities,  retains  the  pecnliar  aroma  or  flavor 
Mnomonlj'  cun  ducted  in  vessels  called  retorts,  of  the  plant,  until  by  repeated  distillations  or 
whidi  are  u.4[ia1ly  ot  glass.  The  liqnid  to  be  rectlGoations  the  pure  spirit  is  at  last  obtiuned 
boiled  is  held  in  tho  body  of  the  vessel,  and  the  free  from  the  volatile  oil  and  other  matters  to 
rapor  passes  throuf^h  the  nook,  which  turns  over  which  the  flavor  is  due.  AUthejuicesof  plsntil 
to  ono  side  from  the  top,  and  connects  with  an-  which  can  undergo  vinons  fermentation,  and  I 
other  gloss  vessel  called  a  reo^ver.  This  and  the  all  vegetable  matters  which  contain  starch,  may  | 
oeck  of  the  retort  being  kept  oool  by  the  appll-  thns  be  made  to  prodnoe  distilled  liquors ;  and 
cation  of  cold  water  OMn  the  outside,  the  va-  many  kinds  obtained  from  very  cheap  and  infe- 
[lors  are  condensed  and  collect  in  the  reoeiver,  nor  materials  ore  by  the  introduction  of  flavor- 
Gloss  Sdsks  with  bent  ^ass  tubes  closely  fltted  Ine  matters  made  to  pass  for  those  which  nato- 
in  their  necks  fomisli  oonveaient  substitutes  fbr  rally  possess  the  most  esteemed  aroma.  Some 
tetorts.  If  the  supply  of  vapor  is  loi^v,  more  animal  flnids  also,  which  contain  saccharine 
effident  means  must  be  raswted  to  for  its  eon-  matters,  may  by  fermentation  produce  alcohoL 
densation.  Saoh  is  flunidied  in  the  worm  of  HUk  is  one  of  these,  and  from  that  of  the  mara 
the  Btill,  a  metaliio  pipe  coiled  around  within  a  the  Tartars  mannfaetnre  au  ardent  spirit ;  the 
tab.  and  kept  cool  by  the  water  flUing  the  tub,  fermented  milk  is  also  used  by  them  without 
which  i9  removed  coDstantlyasitbeooinesheat-  distillmg.  A  large  proportion  of  the  substaooeil 
Bd,  and  is  replaced  by  oold  water  flowing  in.  used  for  the  food  of  man  may  thus  be  amiliedi 
The  vapors  passing  tl^ngh  the  pipe  drop  out  to  the  preparation  of  ardent  spirit.  The  fruity 
eondensed  Irom  it^  lower  end,  which  projecta  of  each  country  furnish  spirits  of  their  peonliofl 
through  the  bottom  or  nde  of  the  tub.  The  flavors,  when  Uiese  are  obtdned  direouy  ftom 
slill  itself  is  a  metailio  Yeesd  of  any  convenient  the  fermented  Juice ;  but  if  the  Jnioea  are  first 
Ibnn  for  n  boiler,  furnished  with  a  bead,  which  altosred  to  crystallize,  the  sugar  thus  obtained, 
•coorat^y  fits  npou  Qie  body  and  ooanects  this  on  being  redissolved  and  fermented,  is  fonnd  to 
with  the  worm  c-  cao('-"-»-  at  tie  other  end.  have  lost  the  aroma  of  the  plant,  Thna  the, 
For  the  laborato  u»  is  are  little  used ;  high  flavor  of  the  mm  distilled  from  fteab  ouM 
the  steam  produ'  ---eration  of  distill-  Juice  is  missed  when  tlie  distillation  i>  txn- 
log  acting  Dpon  i                            es,  and  the  anoted  from  feimented  sugar  tai  mgliwni } 
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the  product  is  then  a  comparatively  insipid  stead  of  pnre  water  for  the  first  infnsioii  of  the 

whiskey.    Tlie  distilled  liquors  of  each  country  next  mashing.    Strong  worts  are  not  desirahle, 

are  those  of  its  peculiar  fruits.    Sugar-grow-  the  fermentation  heing  more  complete  and  the 

ing  countries  produce  rum,  vine-growing  conn-  yield  of  spirits  greater  when  these  are  of  moder- 

tries  brandy,  and  grain-growing  countries  whis-  ate  specific  gravity.    By  the  old  excise  laws  of 

key  and  gin.    The  Chinese  manufacture  a  dis-  Great  Britain  they  were  required  to  be  of  a  cer- 

tilled  liquor  from  rice,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tain  high  degree  of  strength,  but  in  Scotland 

Kamtchatka  another  from  mushrooms.     The  and  Ireland  they  are  now  tulo wed  to  range  from 

processes  of  obtaining  these  liquors  are  essen-  specific  gravity  1030  to  1080,  that  of  water  be- 

tially  the  same,  excepting  that  the  grains  re-  ing  1000.    The  next  process  is  that  of  cooling 

quire  some  preparatory  operations  before  they  the  worts,  and  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 

are  ready  like  the  saccharine  juices  for  im-  of  those  produced  from  -raw  grain  to  become 

mediate  fermentation.    These   operations  are  acid,  this  must  be  rapidly  accomplished.    In 

in  fact  the  same  as  those  required  in  brew-  some  distilleries  the  liquors  are  run  into  large 

}  ing.    The  grain  is  first  subjected  to  the  process  shallow  coolers,  placed  in  an  exposed  sitnatioo 

of  "  mashing,"  and  then  to  that  of  "  cooling,"  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  filled  only 

when  the  infusion  is  ready  for  fermentation,  a  few  inches  deep ;  and  artificial  arrangements 

after  which  follows  the  distillation. — A  short  are  made  for  producing  currents  of  air  over  the 

account  of  the    manufacture  of   whiskey  as  surface.    In  others,  which  are  supplied  with 

'  prosecuted  in  the  great  distilleries  of  Scotland  abundance  of  cold  water,  the  worts  are  passed 
will  suflficiently  explain  the  various  operations,  through  tin  or  copper  pip^s  surrounded  with 
In  different  establishments  the  proportions  and  this  cooling  medium.  When  reduced  in  cold 
kind  of  grain  vary  considerably.  Barley  is  weather  (which  is  the  most  suitable  for  this 
commonly  employed,  more  or  less  mixed  with  business)  to  a  temperature  between  52^  and  65^, 
oats,  rye,  or  other  grains.  It  may  be  malted  the  worts  are  transferred,  toother  with  the 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  may  be  used  with  sugar ;  starchy  matter  which  subsides  in  the  cooling,  to 
and  sugar  and  molasses  may  also  answer  with-  the  fermenting  tuns.  In  the  improved  process 
out  grain.  Barley  malt  is  the  best  material,  but  of  rapid  fermentation  now  adopted,  the  worts 
the  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  it  restricts  its  use.  are  more  commonly  of  the  temperature  of  from 
The  effect  of  the  malt  is  to  convert  the  starch  65°  to  76°,  and  tlie  process,  instead  of  being 
into  sugar,  as  explained  in  the  article  Diastase,  conducted  as  formerly  by  adding  at  intervals  of 
and  a  small  proportion  will  accomplish  this  re-  each  day  quantities  of  brewer^s  yeast  for  4  or  5 
suit.  If  used  in  the  proportion  of  i,  it  is  well ;  days  and  protracting  the  operation  through  a 
but  it  often  forms  no  more  than  ^  of  the  mix-  period  of  about  10  days,  is  completed  in  2  or  8 
ture.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  an  account  of  the  pro-  days.  The  yeast  is  added  at  once,  a  gallon  or 
cess  long  conducted  with  great  success  in  some  a  gallon  and  a  hal^  according  to  the  season,  to 
of  the  Scotch  distilleries,  in  which  40  bushels  each  100  gallons  ofwort;  and  if  the  fermentation 
of  ground  barley  are  mixed  with  20  bushels  of  does  not  go  on  briskly  enough,  more  is  added  the 
bruised  malt  in  a  mash  tun  of  cast  iron,  together  next  day.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  yeast  the 
with  about  750  wine  gallons  of  water  at  the  success  of  the  important  process  of  fermentation 
temperature  of  about  150°  F.  The  mashing  is  in  great  measure  depends.  The  object  is  to  de* 
continued  by  hand  labor  or  machinery  for  1^  compose  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  the 
hours,  or  longer,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  saccliarine  matter,  and  convert  it  into  alcohol ; 
raw  grain.  About  500  gallons  more  of  water  but  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  as  it  is  formed 
at  190*^  to  205°  are  introduced  at  intervals  to  impedes  the  progress  of  this  change,  and  a 
keep  up  the  heat.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  quantity  often  amounting  to  J  of  the  whole 
infuse  for  2  hours.  During  this  time  the  grain  saccharine  matter  escapes  decomposition ;  in 
subsides,  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  a  saccharine  strong  worts  thb  proportion  is  greater  than  in 
muddy  fluid,  called  wort.  As  the  starch  con-  weak  worts.  By  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
tinues  to  change  into  grape  sugar  by  the  ac-  in  fermenting  the  wash  in  close  tuns,  and  cans- 
tion  of  the  diastase  in  tlie  malt,  the  sweetness  ing  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  by  using  a  powerful 
of  this  fluid  increases.  After  the  infusion  the  air  pump,  the  whole  saccharine  matter  was  al- 
greater  part,  usually  f ,  of  the  wort  is  drawn  off  coholized,  but  the  excise  restrictions  prevented 
from  the  top.  In  browing,  the  whole  contents  the  adoption  of  this  improvement.  Aa  the  pro- 
are  drawn  off  together  from  the  bottom.  The  cess  goes  on  the  fluid  becomes  of  less  specific 
infusion  upon  the  same  grain  is  then  renewed  gravity,  and  when  successfully  conducted  its 
with  500  gallons  more  of  water  at  190°,  and  density  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  water. 
continued  another  hour  and  a  half;  and  a  third  If  it  be  pushed  too  far,  or  go  on  sluggishly  or  at 
infusion  after  the  wort  has  been  drawn  off  sue-  too  high  a  temperature,  loss  will  result  by  a  pop* 
ceeds  this  with  800  gallons  of  boiling  water,  tion  of  the  alcohol  passing  to  acetic  acid,  the  pres- 
This  being  well  stirred  for  20  minutes  and  then  ence  of  which  is  indicated  by  increase  of  ape- 
left  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  saccharine  matters  cific  gravity,  as  well  as  by  its  peculiar  odor  imd 
are  found  to  bo  extracted  from  the  grain;  the  taste.  The  undecomposed  portion  of  the  wort^ 
wort  is  drawn  off,  and  is  either  boiled  down  to  or,  as  it  is  called  after  fermentation,  the  wash, 
bring  it  to  the  required  strength,  or  is  added  to  is  a  loss  to  the  distiller,  the  only  use  made  of  U 
the  1st  and  2d  w^orts,  or  is  kept  to  be  used  in-  being  to  feed  cattle  and  swine,  for  which  iti 


:c«9B  TtnUi!  i  ling  tiutAria].  The 
□ciug  luus  1 1  rota  of  wood  or  {roo, 
when  of  tto  laoer  material  are  so  oon- 
thst  Lot  or  ooM.  water  may  be  (y>pUed 
>  th«  oat«i(ie  bo  regulate  tha  temperatore  of 
contti^i^.  Tbe  operation  as  it  soea  on  1b 
Bcritjt  1  "ly  Dr.  Thotneon  in  tne  "Reo- 
'  GciiTil  8<denoe^"  voL  ii.:  "Its  fint 
ii«  iDiliL'.'ited  round  the  sides  of  tbe  back 
r  the  sppearanoe  of  a  •oainni:r-looking 
on  the  nrboe  of  tiie  worts,  and  the 
a  of  small  bubbles,  which  oonttda  oar- 
add  gas.  Tbe  tonperatnre  inonases  aa 
•dTSBOBt;  ita  progress  is  rather 
'  "  — '  iHj  inoreiMea,  and  after 

,. .  th  iHvdifflons  rapidity. 

B  of  eorboido  ada  gaa  escaping 
M(fet  motion,  M  if  in  a  state  of  vio- 
"*"    "  '  rge  quantity  of  fl-oth  col- 

I  the  Uqnor  (which  is  now 

doh  often  aoonmnlates  with  BQch 
il  men  are  required  to  best  it 
n  with  oars,  to  prevent  its  spilling  over  the 
inOced,  oD  some  oocaaons,  the  beating  on 
top  h»s  been  fonnd  Ineffectual,  and  the  dis- 
T  forced  to  pUDp  a  portion  of  the  wash  op 
0  lower  its  temperature,  and 
xr  wMch  the  process  proceed- 
rate;  and  in  all  cases,  toward 
ta  of  fermentation  ^adoallT 
A  tbo  temperature  decreases,  tilt 
le  WABh  Boqnires  the  temperature  of  the 
1  room,  and  ramaiDS  qoiescenL" — The  pro- 
f  ilialiUfit  inn,  which,  by  distiognishing  the 
rutioa  uf  tirdent  R>irits  from  th&tof  fer- 
>d  liquors,  gives  it«  name  to  the  whole 
^OD,  DOW  snooeeds.  It  is  oondocted  in 
uf  various  dcos  and  fbrma,  some  of  which 
9  largest  (stsblishments  have  a  capacity 
to  catUlling  S,000  gallons  of  wash  per 
I  Iitlth  is  described  as  eiceedmg 
^«un  than  i.  As  formerly  coa- 
titppunbrn  was  made  Urge,  bnt  of 
thll  fta  contents  were  evaporated 
AlAcdeweek.  Duties  in  Scotland 
t  apoa  the  works,  based  on  tbe 

'  Ob  ami^  led  the  distillers  to  en- 

s  ctFO  rf  the  Dottoms  exposed  to  tbe 

i^  by  wliirli  ilie  time  of  the  operation  was 

'    <>  ^  I'l  n  boors.    As  the  duty  was  buI>- 

irji  rallied,  bnt  stiU  based  on  the  same 

till'  ih-tiUers  contrived  to  increase  the 

n  of  ilia  stalls  withootenlargiog  them, 

il  by  working  them  rapidly,  with  great  con- 

iptioD  of  fuel,  ome  of  the  casacitj  of  80  gsl- 

9  conld  he  cumpletely  distilled  oi^  emptied, 

jy  f<ir  Li  new  operation,  in  si  minutes, 

om?  <  i-Be  in  8  miontes,  and  one  of  40 

in  2\  ^ilnotee.    In  161G  this  mode  of 

J  tli>j   Oities  was  aboliahed;    but  the 

dtaini;t<.-r  of  the  bottoms  of  the  stills  is 

ed.  aod  iLt  (q»aiatione  are  more  rapidly 

■dueled  tlian  liaawbwt.—Ia  dlstdlllng  a  mix- 

of  liquid)!,  o        iimii       ,wa       the  boiling 

Lsofwhicha     tmA       ^  eniUf 

Is  Sold,  as  the  fi 


tnrebetweenlheSboilias  points,  which  is  at 
190°,  alcohol  boilbg  at  170°  and  wat«r  at  Hi". 
Ah  the  proportion  of  alcohol  diminishes  by 
reason  of  its  fermiog  the  prioapal  portioatx 
the  first  prodootB  of  the  distjllation,  the  boiling 
point  of  the  mixture  becomes  higher,  till  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  water.  The  process  is  than 
stopped,  aqneona  vapor  forming  the  piindpal 
part  of  the  product.  The  liquor  which  remains 
m  the  still  is  let  o^  and  is  of  no  fmrther  value 
bat  to  feed  cattle.  In  coodeoBin^  the  prodnots 
of  the  distillation,  the  same  law  is  observed  of 
the  aloohol  and  water  reaasnmtng  the  liqoid 
state,  which  regnloted  their  leaving  it  When- 
ever the  vapors  are  cooled  below  SIS",  tfie 
aqnaoDS  portion  condeosee ;  bot  the  greater  part 
of  the  alcoholio  vapors  remaioa  nncondensed  till 
their  temperature  &lls  below  their  boiling  point. 
By  keeping  np  the  heat,  and  gradually  dimmish- 
ing  it  throngh  a  Beries  of  condensing  vessels, 
timilar  to  tho  apparatns  called  tbe  Woolfe  bot- 
tles, need  in  chemical  laboratories  for  impreg- 
nating liquids  with  gases,  tbe  prodaots  m^  be 
in  great  part  separated  aota  each  other,  uioee 
furthest  off  from  the  still  receiving  the  most 
volatile  or  the  most  alcoholio  vapors,  while  the 
water  is  arrested  in  those  of  higher  tempera- 
tore  into  which  the  vapors  are  first  received. 
Some  volatile  oils  also,  which  are  prodnoed 
with  the  aloohol  and  commonicate  to  it  an  no- 
pleasant  flavor,  are  more  readily  condensed  than 
this,  and  are  conseqnentiy  detained  and  got  rid 
of  together  with  the  aqneous  portion  of  tbe 
mixtore.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  great 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  mod- 
em stills,  the  old  form  of  tbe  worm  having  the 
Ssat  imperfection  of  letting  the  vapors  all  con- 
nse  and  nm  together  into  one  receiver.  The 
idea  of  thia  application  wos  snggested  in  the  year 
1801  to  a  Frenchman,  fidouaro  Adam,  who  is  do- 
se ribedas  an  uneducated  man,  a  distiller  hy  trade, 
though  ignorant  of  the  art.  lie  saw  the  Woolfe 
apparatoB  at  a  chemical  lecture  which  he  attend- 
ed at  Moatpellier,  and  soon  cooBtmcted  a  sim- 
ilar arraoganent  for  condensing  brandy  distillod 
fkim  wine.  This  sncceedod  so  well  that  tbel 
whole  process  of  distillation  was  soon  complete- 1 
ly  changed.  The  restrictions  of  the  excise  laws  * 
of  Great  Britain  prevented  tbe  introduction  of 
the  improvement  into  that  country  until  after 
their  modification  in  1815.  Adam's  apparattia 
was  in  the  mean  time  much  improved  in  Franoa 
by  tbe  inveatioos  of  Isaac  Bfrard,  Blomenthal, 
and  Deroane,  by  which  the  process  was  mada 
oontinnons,  the  wioe  being  supplied  at  one 
place,  and,  when  deprived  of  its  alcohol,  escap- 
ing at  another  in  a  continued  stream.  The  fvr~ 
tiooa  first  condensed,  least  rich  in  alcohol,  waro 
made  to  flow  back  into  the  still  by  pipes  ar- 
rooged  for  the  purpose.  In  England  the  same 
form  of  still  has  been  gready  improved  to  ad^it 
it  to  the  Immense  scale  upon  which  tbe  opera- 
tic ire  there  conducted.  The  most  effident 
asi  tos  of  this  kind  for  tbe  prodnctioa  of 
u.  irhi8L»(y  is  that  Invented  by  Mr.  Coibs 
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f  of  Dublin,  and  for  the  production  of  malt  whis-  duced  In  Great  Britain ;  they  commonly  consist 
key  that  of  Stein,  which  is  based  upon  the  same  of  more  than  half  water.    Gin,  known  also  bj 
principle,but  is  intended  to  retain  the  volatile  oils  the  names  Schiedam,  Hollands,  and  Geneva,  has 
which  impart  flavor  to  the  spirits.  They  are  too  long  been  manufactured  at  Schiedam  in  Holland, 
complicated  for  any  intelligible  description  to  be  by  the  same  process  at  the  different  distilleries, 
given  of  them  without  drawings.    They  work  The  materials  are  112  Ibs^  of  barley  malt  (weight 
continuously ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  operation  about  37  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  and  228  lbs.  of  rye 
is  kept  up  new  wash  continues  to  be  supplied,  meal  mashed  with  460  gallons  of  water  at  162^. 
The  wash,  already  heated  before  it  enters  the  After  infusing,  cold  water  is  added  till  the 
apparatus,  is  exposed  in  a  series  of  shallow  strength  is  reduced  to  45  lbs.  per  barrel,  of  siie- 
chambers  to  currents  of  steam  which  take  up  cifio  gravity  1.047.    At  the  temperature  of  80  it 
the  alcoholic  vapors  and  carry  them  into  the  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tubs,  and  half  a  gal-  * 
condensing  part  of  the  apparatus.    This  con-  Ion  of  good  yeast  is  added  for  every  500  gallons 
sists  of  a  series  of  chambers,  which  are  succes-  of  liquor.    The  temperature  rises  to  90°,  and  in 
sively  colder  as  their  distance  increases  from  48  hours  the  attenuation  is  complete.    From  12 
the  entering  point  of  the  hot  vapors.    They  col-  to  15  lbs.  of  undecomposed  saccharine  matter 
lect  the  condensed  fluid  of  all  degrees  of  strength  still  remain  in  the  liquor.    Both  the  wash  andl 
and  of  the  utmost  purity.    The  strongest  com-  grains  are  put  into  the  stilL  and  ihe  whole  of 
mercial  spirits  of  wine  are  thus  produced  by  a  the  low  wines  are  distilled  onl    These  are  again 
single  operation,  rendering  the  old  processes  of  distilled,  ^d  after  rectification,  in  which  juni- 
rectification  quite  unnecessary.   But  in  produc-  per  berries  and  sometimes  hops  are  added  to  give 
ing  these  strong  spirits  the  flavor  is  lost,  and  the  flavor,  the  product  is  the  famous  Geneva. 
the  product  is  consequently  not  a  favorite  with  The  process  is  peculiar  in  the  fermentation  not 
I  whiskey  drinkers.    It  is,  however,  often  made  being  prosecuted  to  the  usual  extent,  and  in 
;to  suit  their  taste  by  dilution  with  water  and  the  small  quantity  of  yeast  added  to  promote  IL 
-flavoring  **  with  a  dose  of  the  most  odorous  Gin  manufactured  in  England,  and  mm  also,  is 
•malt  spirit.^^    Such  is  said  to  be  the  mode  of  whiskey  disguised  with  suitable  flavorings. — In 
tnanufacturing  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  France  several  distilleries  are  engaged  in  man- 
pialt  whiskey,  and  nearly  all  the  Scotch  whis-  ufacturing  ardent  spirits  from  potatoes,  both  by 
)cey  sold  in  England.    The  economy  of  Coflee^s  fermenting  the  steamed  and  mashed  potato. 
itill  is  very  striking.     "The  water  for  supply-  and  by  treating  the  starch  previously  preparea 
tng  the  boiler  passes  through  a  long  coil  of  from  the  tuber  widi  sulphuric  acid,  thus  con- 
pipe  immersed  in  the  boiling  hot  spent  wash,  by  verting  it  into  sugar.   The  advantages  of  the  pro- 
which  means  it  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  cess  are  said  to  be  the  cheapness  of  the  material, 
before  it  reaches  the  boiler.    The  vapor  which  the  excellence  of  the  spirit,the  saving  of  the  more 
passes  through  this  apparatus  is  all  condensed  valuable  grains  for  otner  uses,  and  Uie  economy 
by  the  wash,  not  by  the  water,  so  that  no  heat  in  yeast    The  residuum  of  the  process  is  sJso 
is  wasted.    It  is  stated  that  about  f  of  the  fuel  good  food  for  cattle.    It  is  found  that  110.8  Ibi. 
used  with  the  common  stills  is  saved  by  this  avoirdupois  of  potato  starch  produce  from  4.4  to 
apparatus.     By  the  usual  process,  to  distil  a  5.5  imperial  gallons  of  alcohol  at  0.935.    From 
gallon  of  proof  spirits  12  lbs.  of  coal  are  required,  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Hare  upon  sweet  po- 
9  lbs.  of  which  are  saved  by  this  apparatus,  tatoes,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  as  well 
Supposing  the  whole  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  adapted  as  malt  for  the  manufacture  of  ale,  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  bo  36,000,000  so  probably  for  ardent  spirits.    Five  bnshds  of 
gallons,  and  that  the  improved  still  is  adopted,  potatoes  are  thought  to  produce  as  much  wort 
the  saving  of  fuel  would  amount  to  140,000  tons  as  3  of  malt,  and  the  residue  to  be  worth  half 
of  coal  per  annum.*^ — The  products  of  the  dis-  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  as  food  for  cattle.   Car- 
tilleries  of  diflerent  localities  are  distinguished  rots  also  have  produced  liquor  of  good  quality 
by  peculiar  flavors,  which  give  a  reputation  and  a  residue  making  excellent  feed  for  stock, 
to  their  liquors.    These  have  for  the  most  part  The  molasses  of  beet  sugar  factories  is  used  for 
little  to  do  with  the  original  qualities  of  the  the  same  purpose.    The  manufacture  of  spirit 
materials  from  which  the  ardent  spirits  are  ob-  from  the  washings  of  nmdder,  which  have  here- 
tained.  but  are  commonly  derived  from  the  fuel  tofore  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  the  dje- 
burnea  in  drying  the  malt.    Much  of  the  Scotch  ing  establishments,  is  now  carried  on  at  sevenil 
highland  and  Irish  whiskey  possesses  a  peculiar  distilleries  in  France  and  at  one  in  Glasgow. 
flavor  of  peat  smoke,  possibly  derived  from  the  Two  tons  of  madder  liquor  at  80°  are  stat^  to 
bog  water  in  which  the  molt  is  steeped ;  other  produce  about  60  gallons  of  spirit.   In  the  north. 
qualities  have  a  birch  oil  or  Russia  leather  fla-  of  France  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  wr- 
Tor  from  the  use  of  birch  for  fuel.    Brandies  hus  aucuparick^  are  made  to  produce  brandy 
manufactured  from  wines  have  their  peculiar  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  made  frt>m  wine, 
flavors  from  the  distillation  being  conducted  at  The  second  distillation  is  from  the  first  distillate 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  carry  over  the  mixed  with  very  fresh  and  finely  powdered 
volatile  oils,  some  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  /  charcoal  in  the  proportion  of  8  or  9  lbs.  to  eveiy 
other  matters,  and  these  are  retained  together:  40  gallons  of  weak  spirit    Charcoal  coarsely 
with  so  much  water  that  their  strength  is  con-  ground  is  used  in  many  of  the  distiUeries  ctf  tM 
siderably  below  that  of  the  ardent  spirits  pro--  United  States  as  a  filter  for  pui^Jfing  whUa^.. 
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^M  file  flpirlts  obtained  fW>m  these  Tarions  cial  process.    The  recaption  of  property  which 
fooraas  are  out  miztiires  of  alcohol  and  water,  has  oeen  wrongfallj  taken  away,  or  wrongfully 
^kgah^  br  the  peculiar  flavors  of  the  princi-  detained,  or  the  reentry  upon  lands  of  which  a 
pal  matBriala  employed,  or  of  those  incidentally  man  has  been  dispossessed,  though  analogous  in 
BfiroduoecL  as  the  yeast,  soap  thrown  into  the  one  respect  to  distress  for  rent  or  damage  fear 
itiUf  to  coedc,  by  the  oily  scum  it  produces,  %anty  yet  differ  in  another,  viz. :  that  such  re- 
ft bcrfling  over  of  the  liquors,  or  the  peat,  &o.  caption  or  reentry  cannot  be  made  with  force, 
Tbeae  flavors  are  removed  by  the  process  of  whereas  a  distress  may  be  executed  in  like  man- 
netiflcation,  which  succeeds  that  of  the  dis-  ner  as  process  upon  a  judgment,  that  is  to  say, 
tSlftttoii  proper,  and  in  England  is  commonly  force  may  be  used  in  case  of  resistance.    The 
hit  not  always  conducted  at  a  separate  estab-  8d  case  above  mentioned,  viz.,  distress  to  com- 
Brinneni.    It  involves  further  distillations  from  pel  an  appearance,  was  by  a  judicial  writ  called 
labstanoes  introduced  into  the  spirits,  which  a  distringas,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
eomUne  with  the  essential  oils  and  other  nox-  consider  further  under  this  head,  as  it  belongs 
foHf  ingredients  and  render  them  fixed,  while  more  properly  to  the  practice  of  courts.    In  a 
AealoelM>lio  portions  are  distilled  over.    The  popularsense,  a  distress  is  understood  only  of  the 
mdest  spirits  of  whatever  origin,  contaminated  taking  property  of  a  tenant  or  wrong  doer  in 
with  the  unwholesome  fusel  oil,  or  the  disagree-  satisfaction  of  rent  or  damages,  and  to  this  we 
M0  yaast,  are  thus  brought  to  the  same  degree  shall  limit  our  remarks  in  the  residue  of  this 
of  purity  with  the  choicest  products  of  distilla-  article.    The  term  is  with  some  incongruity  ap- 
tion,  and  then  by  the  art  of  the  rectifying  dis-  plied  as  well  to  the  property  taken  as  to  the 
UDar  are  converted  into  imitations  of  any  gen-  act  of  taking.    Formerly,  the  property  distrain- 
riao  IKqaors  or  cordials,  and  sold  as  such.    A  ed  was  deemed  a  mere  pledge,  and  the  dis- 
gmt  nnmber  of  substances  are  employed  for  trainor  had  no  power  over  it  except  that  of 
jariiying  the  liquors ;  caustic  potassa.  under  the  detaining  it  till  satisfaction  of  the  rent  or  dam- 
aBBS  of  gray  salts,  and  pearl  ash,  called  white  ages  for  which  the  distress  was  made;  but  for 
■lli^  are  commonly  used  in  the  proportion  of  4  the  security  of  the  owner  it  was  required  that 
ftnof  each  to  every  700  gallons  of  crude  spirits,  the  property  should  be  kept  in  a  pound  (j>areu8j 
Ohneoal  and  ashes  are  also  employed,  the  latter  which  signifies  any  enclosure) ;  and  if  the  dis- 
toaeatndize  any  acid  present. — The  total  revc-  tress  consisted  of  live  animids,  it  was  required 
na  of  Great  Britain  from  spirits  for  the  year  that  they  should  be  impounded  within  8  miles 
«tog  Jan.  5, 1854,  was  £6,760,422  6».6tf.— The  of  the  place  where  they  were  taken.    If  put 
~9SQf  the  United  States,  though  no  doubt  into  a  public  pound,  the  risk  and  expense  of 
extensive  than  the  good  of  the  people  keeping  the  same  devolved  upon  the  owner 
I  imuireB,  are  much  behind  those  of  Great  Brit-  without  notice  from  the  distrainor.    By  statute 
'ifn  in  the  perfection  of  their  machinery  and  11  George  II.,  c.  19,  the  distrainor  was  author- 
flie  wonderral  caj^ity  of  production  of  single  ized  to  make  a  special  pound  upon  the  prem- 
jertaUfahments.     whiskey  from  rye  and  Indian  ises  where  the  distress  was  taken,  in  which 
is  the  product  of  American  distilleries ;  case  notice  to  the  owner  was  required ;  but  the 
mannfactured  from  Vest  India  molasses,  is  liability  to  provide  necessaries  for  animals  be- 
looed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  brandy  is  made  longed  to  the  owner  as  in  the  other  case.    The 
1  some  of  the  fruits  upon  a  very  small  scale,  distrainor  was  bound  to  keep  a  distress  of  chat- 
The  manufacture  of  whiskev  is  conducted  in  a  tels  which  might  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the 
neat  nmnbcor  of  small  distilleries  along  the  sea-  weather  in  a  pound  covert    A  distress  was 
Board,  and  Ime  quantities  of  the  raw  Hquor  are  allowed  only  by  daylight,  except  in  the  case  of 
oported  to  ^ance  to  be  there  rectified  and  beasts  damage  feasant,  which  might  bo  taken 
eonfwted  into  French  brandy.    The  distilleries  at  night,  lest  they  should  escape.    Formerly  the 
of  the  western  states,  particularly  of  Ohio  and  landlord  could  distrain  only  such  goods  as  were 
western  Pennsylvania,  produce  immense  quanti-  found  upon  the  premises  for  which  rent  was 
tios  of  whiskey,  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  due,  but  by  statute  goods  which  have  been  clan- 
teflnd  a  market  in  New  Orleans,  whence  they  destinely  removed  may  be  followed  within  80 
igelawMJy  exported.  days  after  the  rent  accrues.     In  making  the 
DlfiflRESS  (Lat.  dietringo,  to  press,  straight-  distress  the  landlord  is  not  permitted  to  break 
ii^  wring  out),  a  term  applied  to  the  taking  of  open  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  but  being  once 
ftupoitj  of  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent;  in,  he  can  break  an  inner  door,  being  the  same 
iho  to  the  seizing  of  cattle  for  damage  done  by  rule  as  in  levy  upon  execution.    As  to  the 
ttsm :  and  lastly  to  a  proceeding  for  the  coer-  amount  of  distress,  the  only  protection  of  the  ten- 
sion 01  a  defendant  to  appear  in  a  cause  after  ant  is  by  an  ancient  statute  (52  Henry  III.,  c.  4) 
sanrioe  of  the  summons  by  which  an  action  was  under  which  an  action  may  be  brought  for  the 
tf  an  ancient  period  commenced.    In  the  two  taking  of  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  amount. 
ttseo  first  mentioned,  the  landlord  or  person  After  the  impounding  of  the  property,  by  the 
vliohad  been  injnrea  could  make  the  seizure  ancient  law  the  remedy  of  the  distrainor  ceased; 
hkmUt  or  by  his  deputy — an  anomalous  author-  but  by  various  modern  statutes,  when  the  dis- 
Mitirely  at  variance  with  a  fundamental  tress  is  for  rent,  it  may  bo  sold  after  the  expira- 
of  law  that  parties  should  not  be  per-  tion  of  6  days  for  payment  of  the  rent.    Such 
I  their  own  injuries  without  judi-  is  the  present  law  of  England  in  respect  to  dis- 
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tresses.  In  the  United  States  important  modi-  In  1818  congrese  gave  it  anthority  to  confer  de- 
fications  have  been  made.  In  the  state  of  New  grees.  It  ooonpies  2  brick  buildings  in  the  west- 
York,  distress  for  rent  was  abolished  in  1846;  em  part  of  Georgetown,  and  owns  a  large  mod 
it  is  still,  however,  allowed  for  injuries  done  bjr  valoable  tract  of  land.  It  has  a  ronaeam  of  natoral 
animals,  bat  provision  has  been  made  for  a  sale  history,  an  extensivejphilosophical  apparatoa,  and 
of  sach  animals  in  satisfaction  of  damages  and  a  botanic  garden.  Connected  with  it  is  a  floor- 
expenses,  in  like  manner  as  provided  in  Eoigland  ishing  fenmle  seminary  taught  by  nuns.  In  1 868 
respecting  a  distress  for  rent .  this  college  had  21  instructors,  245  students, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  a  tract  of  tern-  and  26,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Columbian 
tory  containing  the  seat  of  government  of  the  college  stands  in  a  plot  of  46  acrea  just  oatside 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  exclusive  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington  city.  It 
jurisdiction  of  congress.  It  is  about  800  miles  was  founded  in  1821  under  the  auspices  of  the 
from  the  ocean  by  the  Potomac  river  and  Ches-  Baptist  general  convention.  It  occupies  a  build- 
apeake  bay,  and  lies  between  lat.  88^  51'  and  ing  117  feet  by  47,  4  stories  high,  and  coating 
Z9**  N.,  and  long.  76""  58'  and  77"^  06'  W.  It  was  $85,000.  The  funds  contributed  to  the  college 
named  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  since  its  foundation  amount  to  $187,000.  It 
also  with  some  reference  to  the  poetical  nse  of  has  a  library  of  7,500  volumes  and  property  ea- 
the  term  Columbia  as  a  designation  for  the  Unit-  timated  at  $170,000.  In  1858  there  were  8  pro- 
ed  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  fessors  and  66  students.  From  a  census  taken  by 
Potomac,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Maryland,  a  committee  of  the  Columbian  teachers'  aaaoci- 
and  is  10  m.  long  from  K.  W.  to  S.  E.,  with  an  ationinDec.  1857,  it  appears  that  only  about  one 
area  of  about  60  sq.  m.  It  forms  the  county  half  of  the  white  chiloran  in  the  district  are  re- 
of  Washington,  and  contains  2  cities,  Washing-  ceiving  school  education.  Of  10,697  children  fai 
ton  and  Georgetown.  The  greater  part  of  the  Washington  city  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8, 
area  is  outside  the  boundaries  of  these  cities.  5,069  were  not  attending  any  aohooL — ^Afler 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  hills  sufficiently  the  adoption  of  the  artides  of  oonfederatioii  by 
high  to  command  extensive  views  and  afford  the  United  States,  the  question  of  fixing  upon 
fine  sites  for  public  edifices.  The  soil  is  light  a  seat  of  government  for  the  Union  excited 
and  moderately  fertile.  The  agricultural  pro-  great  interest,  and  called  forth  much  aeotaoittl 
ducts  comprise  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  rivalry.  During  the  period  between  the  eon- 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  elusion  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  adap- 
potatoes,  hops,  and  tobacco.  A  few  hundred  tion  of  the  present  constitution,  oongreas  met 
gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually.  Two  con-  alternately  at  Princeton,  Annapolia,  Trenton, 
siderable  streams  empty  into  the  Potomac  within  and  New  York.  After  the  organixatioo  of  the 
the  dbtrict.  Rock  creek,  and  the  Anacostia  or  government  under  the  constitntiim  en  March  8, 
Eastern  branch.  There  are  also  several  small  1789,  warm  discussions  took  place  in  coDgreta 
brooks,  to  one  of  which  the  name  of  the  Tiber  was  on  the  location  of  the  capital,  which  were  finaUy 
given  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  17th  century,  settled  by  the  passage,  June  28, 1790,  of  an  aet 
because  a  planter  named  Pope  lived  near  it  The  containing  the  following  danse :  ^^  That  a  dis- 
dimate  is  moist  and  warm,  and  there  is  much  trict  of  territory  on  the  river  Potomao,  at  soom 
local  miasma.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  fe-  place  between  the  months  of  the  Eastern  Iffaneh 
vers  prevail  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  low  and  the  Connogacheague,  be,  and  the  same  k 
grounds  near  the  Potomac.  The  population  of  hereby  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  of  tha 
ike  district  by  the  census  of  1850  was  51,687,  of  government  of  the  United  States."  The  aame 
whom  87,941  were  whites,  10,059  free  colored,  act  provided  that  congress  should  hold  its  aea- 
and  8,687  slaves.  At  present  (1859)  the  popu-  sions  at  Philadelphia  until  the  Ist  Monday  in 
lation  is  estimated  at  65,000.  The  commerce  of  November,  1800,  when  the  government  should 
the  district  is  very  small,  and  is  carried  on  chief-  remove  to  the  district  aeleoted  on  the  Potomao. 
ly  through  Georgetown.  The  value  of  exports  The  area  fixed  upon  for  the  district  waa  a  aqnare 
to  foreign  conntnes  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  of  10  miles,  or  100  square  miles.  It  embneed 
1858,  amounted  to  $16,710 ;  of  import^  $26,520.  about  60  square  miles  of  Maryland,  whidi  waa 
The  shipping  owned  within  the  district  amount-  ceded  by  that  state  to  the  United  States  in  17^ 
ed  to  83,974  tons,  of  which  656  tons  was  regis-  and  40  square  miles  of  Virginia,  ceded  in  1789. 
tered,  and  the  remainder  employed  in  the  coast-  The  portion  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomao 
ing  trade  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canaL  was  tetroceded  to  that  state  in  1846.  The  oon- 
The  st^am  shipping  amounted  to  8,971  tons.  The  stitution  of  the  United  States  oonfen  npon  oon- 
Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal  passes  through  a  ffress  the  exduMve  legislative  o(»itrol  oyer  the 
portion  of  the  district,  and  crossing  the  Potomac  district,  but  does  not  ^ow  the  inhabitanta  any 
at  Georgetown  terminates  at  Alexandria.  A  representation,  or  any  vote  for  national  offiosffs. 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  ter-  The  district  is  governed  by  laws  enacted  by 
minates  in  Washington,  and  a  railroad  connects  congress  and  by  the  laws  of  Maryland  in  force 
Washington  with  Alexandria.  There  are  2  col-  at  Uie  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
leges  in  the  district,  Georgetown  college  and  Oo-  A  code  of  laws  prepared  by  oommiastoners  on- 
lumbian  college.  The  former  is  under  the  direc-  der  the  sanction  of  congress  waa  anlmiitted  to 
tion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  founded  as  an  acad-  the  people  in  1858  and  reacted  by  a  decisive 
emy  in  1789  and  chartered  as  a  college  in  1792.  vote.    The  official  expensea  of  the  dlatrict  aro 
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DITHYKAMBUS 

piid  W  the  federal  goyernment  The  foHowing 
table ahows  the  amoant  expended  by  the  United 
States  for  improvements  in  the  district  up  to 
Jnne  SO,  1857 : 


DITTON 


516 


iMi-''4a. 


]»l-*BO. 

UBB-M. 


For  th«  for't. 


$«,580.S14  43 

68,045  99 

69.945  01 

15T,a70  78 

403,265  69 

682,228  05 

429.SS4  08 

1,074,749  65 

1.276,280  85 

1,859,818  86 


Total •12,74S,842  88       $5,120.485  47 


For  th«  district. 


$2,708,258  8S 
189,000  00 
19M26  08 
279.901  OS 
15a,869  08 
154,680  03 
9M,910  81 
129,165  58 
t00,495  26 
250,078  77 


(Sea  Geoboktowx  and  Washington.) 

DITHYRAMBUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  song 
mag  in  the  Tintage  season  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 
The  origin  of  these  songs  is  traced  to  the  ear- 
fint  ages  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  most 
Cuied  of  the  early  composers  of  them  was 
Arkn  of  Methymna.  But  few  fragments  of  an- 
cient dithyramhic  poetry  remain,  and  it  is  only 
Ij  tradition  that  we  know  the  successes  of 
lulampindea,  Pindar,  and  Philoxenus,  in  this 
rtjte  of  composition.  The  character  of  the 
Ahyrambns  was  primitively  religious,  it  heing 
teigned  for  showing  gratitude  to  the  deity ;  and 
it  waa  lively,  rapid,  brilliant^  and  disordered, 
Uka  the  Joy  and  intoxication  of  a  Bacchanalian 
ftatiraL  In  the  heat  of  improvisation,  the  po- 
ati  allowed  themselves  to  unite  several  words 
iato  one,  firom  which  there  resulted  expressions 
ao  Tolnminons  and  sonorous  that  they  wearied 
alike  the  ear  and  imagination.  The  Latins 
had  the  good  taste  not  to  borrow  from  the 
Greeks  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  in  the  age  of 
Ferides  waa  the  object  of  the  railleries  even  of 
tiie  Athenians.  A  parody  of  Aristophanes  in- 
inrnia  nathat  the  extravagance  of  thedlthyram- 
Uc  poeta  had  in  his  time  become  proverbial. 

DITMARSII,  DiTMABscn,  Ditbcarshes,  Dith- 
MAwsOf  Drrov ABSOHEN,  or  DiTMARSEN,  the  west- 
enmost  division  of  the  duchy  of  Uolstein,  Den- 
naxk,  bounded  N.  by  the  Eider  river,  ^V.  by 
the  Wilatermarsh,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  £.  by 
Ihe  German  ocean ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
186S,  01,888.  Consisting  almost  wholly  of  low 
manhea  protected  against  the  sea  by  dikes,  it  is 
better  anited  for  cattle-raising  than  for  agricul- 
4ne.  But  its  chief  importance  is  historical  and 
iChnologicaL  The  inhabitants,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descendants  of  the  old  Marsi,  have  pre- 
nnred  all  prominent  features  of  the  primitive 
Taatoiiio  character  in  the  most  marked  form, 
aod  may  in  some  respects  be  called  a  relic  of 
the  qiedfio  German  culture  of  the  earliest  times. 
ThroQffh  all  vicissitudes  of  time  they  have  faith- 
faiUf  clnng  to  their  ancient  institutions  of  muni- 
cipal self-government,  equality  of  all  freeholders 
(there  never  has  been  a  nobility  among  them), 
and  many  peculiar  social  customs,  the  origin  of 
which  datea  back  to  a  time  before  the  Germans 
vereoonverted  to  Christianity.  Tliey  are  a  hardy 
and  tooghraoe,  and  in  their  straggles  to  maintain 
thflfar  independenoe  they  have  shown  great  devo- 


tion, courage,  and  persistency.  Yet  they  have 
not  always  acted  on  the  defensive.  There  was  a 
time  in  their  history  when  they  frequently  emerg- 
ed from  their  inaccessible  marshes  like  the  old 
Northmen,  in  order  to  subject  the  neighboring 
tribes.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  century  Ditmarsh 
was  a  portion  of  northern  Albrigia.  In  921  the 
country  was  given  in  fief  by  the  German  emperor 
to  the  counts  of  Stade.  In  1072  it  was  conquered 
by  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Kruko,  but  after 
his  death  the  counts  of  Stade  ruled  it  once  more. 
The  tyranny  of  some  of  these  drove  the  inhabit- 
ants to  open  rebellion,  and  they  slew  their  op- 
pressors. In  consequence,  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  invaded  their  country 
and  chastised  them  severely,  but  after  his  deatjfi 
the  emperor  united  the  territory  with  the  bishop- 
ric of  Bremen.  They  improved  this  opportunity 
to  drive  all  knights  and  noblemen  from  among 
them.  Near  the  end  of  the  12th  century  they 
subjected  themselves  voluntarily  to  Danish  rule, 
but  threw  off  their  allegiance  in  1227.  From 
that  time  they  were  almost  constantly  in  feud 
with  the  dukes  of  Holstein  and  kings  of  Den- 
mark, who  for  3  centuries  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  firm  foothold  in  their  country,  while  on 
the  contrary  the  Ditmarshers  very  frequently 
invaded  the  Danish  territory.  In  1500  King 
John  of  Denmark,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
marched  into  Ditmarsh,  took  the  town  of  Mel- 
dorf,  and  butchered  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Then  it  was  that  the 
sturdy  peasants,  led  by  one  of  their  number.  Wolf 
Iseband,  intrusted  their  banner  to  a  maiden.  Else 
of  Oldenwocrde,  and  after  a  hotly  contested 
battle,  opened  the  sluices  of  the  dikes,  thus  in- 
undating the  whole  country,  and  drowning  some 
20,000  Danes.  For  60  years  after  this  victory 
Ditmarsh  enjoyed  perfect  independence ;  but  in 
1659  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark  conquered  it, 
after  a  manful  resistance.  Since  that  time  Dit- 
marsh has  been  a  portion  of  Holstein,  but  it  has 
always  been  treated  as  a  quasi  independent  terri- 
tory, and  its  administration  is  directed  by  a  spe- 
cial code  of  laws,  dating  back  to  the  year  1821. 
DITTON,  HrMPHREY,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675,  died 
Oct  15, 1715.  He  received  an  excellent  private 
education,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
nonconformist  principles  of  his  parents  that  he 
studied  at  neither  of  the  universities.  At  his 
father's  solicitation  he  studied  theology,  and 
filled  for  several  years  the  functions  of  a  minis- 
ter at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  relinquished  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  devoted  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
study  of  mathematics.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  elected  professor  in  the  newly  created  math- 
ematical school  of  Christ's  hospital,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1714  he 
published,  with  Whiston,  an  advertisement  of 
a  new  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea. 
The  plan  was  approved  by  Newton,  but  rejected 
by  the  board  of  longitude ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
chagrin  cau^  by  this  disappointment,  and  by 
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616  DIU  DIVER 

some  sarcastic  yerses  of  Dean  Swift,  occasioned  arctic  circle,  migrating  to  the  northern  temi>er» 

the  premature  death  of  Ditton.    He  was  the  au-  ate  regions  of  America  and  Europe.    The  great 

thor  of  numerous  mnthematical  treatises,  amoug  nortliern  diver,  generally  called  loon  in  the  U nit- 

which  are  the  following :  "  Of  tlie  Tangents  of  ed  States  {C,  glacialU\  is  a  large,  powerful,  and 

Gnrvcs ;"  ^^  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Mo-  handsome  bird ;  the  largest  males  measure  about 

tion  ;^'  an  "  Institution  of  Fluxions  ;^*  and  the  8  feet  to  the  end  of  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wings 

*^  New  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerniug  of  nearly  6  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from  8  to  10  lb«. 

the  Ascent  of  Liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Fig-  The  head  is  moderate,  narrowed  in  front ;  the 

nres,  between  two  nearly  contiguous  Surfaces.^'  neck  thick  and  long ;  the  body  elongated  and 

His  writings  upon  theology  are  the  least  of  his  depressed ;  the  feet  very  far  back ;  the  plumage 

titles  to  fame.  is  short  aud  dense.    The  bill  is  black,  iris  deep 

DIU,  an  island  of  Hindostan,  belonging  to  bright  red,  feet  of  a  grayish  blue,  with  the  webs 
the  Portuguese,  formerly  a  fortified  place  of  brownish  black;  the  head  and  neck  are  dark 
great  trade.  It  lies  south  of  Guzerat,  from  which  greenish  blue,  with  purple  reflections ;  on  the 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  in  lat.  20°  throat  there  is  a  transverse  white  patch,  with 
42'  N.,  long.  70^  52'  £.  It  is  about  1^  m.  longitudinal  dusky  streaks ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
in  breadth,  and  stretches  parallel  to  the  coast  neck  are  2  white  patches,  continuous  behind, 
for  a  distance  of  7  m.  The  Portuguese  took  but  separated  an  inch  in  front ;  the  udea  of  the 
possession  of  Diu  in  1535,  and  immediately  neck  at  the  lower  part  are  streaked  longitudi- 
provided  it  with  strong  fortifications.  It  had  nally  black  and  white,  there  being  on  each  feather 
an  important  commerce  until  the  decline  of  the  2  oblong  spots  of  the  latter  hue ;  the  upper  parts 
Portuguese  power,  but  was  taken  and  plundered  are  glossy  black,  with  spots  of  white  in  regular 
by  the  Muscat  Arabs  in  1 670,  and  has  never  re-  transverse  curved  lines  with  the  convexity  back- 
covered  its  prosperity.  The  town  of  Diu  lies  on  ward,  the  spots  being  rounded  and  small  toward 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  the  neck,  sides,  and  tail  coverta,  larger  and  quad- 
of  4,000.  The  island  is  gonerallly  unfit  for  cul-  rangular  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  lar^t  on 
tivation,  and  its  water  is  brackish ;  but  provi-  the  scapulars ;  the  lower  parts  are  white,  ez- 
sions  are  plentifully  supplied  from  the  main-  cept  on  the  sides  under  the  wing,  which  are  black 
land,  and  water  is  secured  in  reservoirs  during  with  elliptical  white  spots,  a  faint  dusky  band 
the  rainy  season.  across  the  vent,  and  the  lower  tail  coverta,  which 

DIVAN,  an  oriental  word  found  in  the  Ara-  are  blackish,  tipped  with  white ;   the  t^  ia 

bio,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  and  applied  brownish  black,  with  a  paler  tip.    The  female 

in  the  East  to  every  seat  of  authority,  to  the  resembles  the  male  in  colors,  but  is  smaller  in 

place  where  the  sultan,  the  minister,  the  gov*  size.    The  young  in  winter  are  dark  grayish 

ernor,  the  bey,  the  pasha,  or  the  dey  pronounces  brown  above,  white  underneath,  with  the  sides 

his  orders,  receives  communications,  and  con-  dusky ;  toward  spring  the  white  spots  begin  to 

ducts  his  administration.    It  designates  not  only  appear,  and  the  plumage  is  that  of  the  adult  at 

the  oflScial  habitation,  the  chamber  of  a  func-  t£e  end  of  summer;  they  go  further  south  than 

tionary,  but  also  the  series  of  cushions  and  the  adults.    The  flight  is  rapid,  long  sustuned, 

couches  ranged  along  the  waUs  which  serve  as  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.    The  gait  of  the 

the  seats  of  all  subordinate  ofiScers. — ^In  litera-  bird  on  land  is  generally  slow  and  awkward ;  on 

ture,  divan  designates  among  the  Persians  and  the  water,  when  at  ease,  it  swims  lightly,  Lot 

Turks  a  collection  ^f  songs.    A  complete  divan  when  alarmed  it  sinks  the  body  so  deeply  that 

contains  as  many  poems  as  there  are  letters  in  not  more  than  an  inch  of  its  back  can  oe  seen, 

the  alphabet,  and  each  poem  rhymes  through-  As  a  diver  it  is  unsurpassed  except  by  the 

out,  every  line  terminating  with  tiie  same  letter,  darter  and  the  auk,  disappearing  quickly,  fly- 

which  is  different  in  tlie  difltcrent  poems.  Groethe  ing  rapidly  beneath  the  surface,  remaining  nn- 

oollected  some  of  his  minor  poems  under  the  dor  water  a  long  time,  and  coming  up  again  at 

title  of  divan.  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  of  its  aisappear- 

DIVER  (eolymhuM^  Linn.),  a  bird  of  the  order  ance.     Loons  are  occasionally  found  drowned 

ameret^  and  family  colymbid4x^  the  latter  con-  in  fishermen's  nets,  and  are  sometimes  caught 

taining  the  divers  and  the  grebes.  The  bill  in  this  on  hooks.    The  curiosity  of  the  loon  is  often 

genus  is  long,  strong,  straight,  curved  slightly  taken  advantage  of  to  draw  them  within  shot, 

at  the  tip,  which  is  sharp,  with  compressed  sides ;  as  the  bird  will  almost  always  approach  any 

the  nostrils  are  in  a  membranous  groove ;  the  bright  colored  object  waved  by  a  oonoealed 

wings  are  moderate  and  pointed,  the  first  and  gunner.    Its  notes  are  so  loud  and  plaintiTe 

second  quills  the  longest ;  the  tail  is  very  short  that  to  be  ^^  as  noisy  as  a  loon  '*  baa  become  a 

and  rounded ;  the  tarsi  ratlier  short,  compressed,  proverb.    Its  food  consists  of  fish,  lizards^  fro0^ 

and  covered  with  reticulated  scales;  the  toes  aquatic  insects,  and  the  roots  ii  fresh-water 

long,  the  3  anterior  united  by  an  entire  web,  plants;  it  fishes  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water, 

and  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  toe  margined  and  usually  swallows  its  food  beneath  the  sur- 

with  membrane ;  the  hind  too  short,  with  a  face.    Though  the  flesh  is  tough  and  rank,  it  is 

small  membranous  margin ;  the  claws  moderate,  occasionally  used  as  food.    The  loon  breeds  in 

depressed,  and  broad.    Only  8  species  are  well  various  parts  of  the  United  States  fitMn  Maine 

ascertained,  the  (7.  glaciali^  C.  arcticui^  and  G,  to  Maryland,  according  to  Audubon,  and  Dr. 

septentrionalis  (Linn.),  which  b^ong  to  the  Bichardaon  states  that  it  ia  ibiuid  breeding  aa 
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ftr  M  70°  N.    The  nest  is  built  near  the  water,  the  pods,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
ii  manhes,  on  the  ground,  and  of  rashes  and  curl  np  in  drying,  attain  a  length  of  8  inches. 
giMKS  growing  in  the  vicinity.    The  eggs  are  The  rind  has  a  strongly  astringent  and  bitter 
ptmDy  8,  abont  8f  inches  long  by  2|  broad,  taste  from  the  tannin  contain^  between  the 
flioDgated,  with  a  narrow  point ;  their  color  is  outer  layer  and  the  husk  that  encloses  the  seed, 
doll  greeniflh  ochry,  with  indistinct  spots  of  The  leather  x>rcpared  with  it  is  very  porona, 
dirk  limber,  most  numerous  toward  the  larger  and  acquires  a  deep  brownish  red  color.    The 
€od.    The  geographical  range  of  the  loon  is  very  astringent  property  of  the  pod  recommends  it  as 
otensive,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  moMant  in  dyeing,  and  it  is  used  to  some  ex- 
from  the  fhr  countries  to  Florida ;  it  is  found  tent  for  this  purpose  instead  of  sumach.  Almost 
•bo  in  Eorope  and  northern  Asia.    The  black-  the  only  ports  of  shipment  are  Maracaibo,  Rio 
timated  diver  ((7.  aretietui)^  next  in  size  to  Ilacha,  and  Savanilla.  The  exportations  to  vari- 
tbe  loon,  is  29  inches  long  to  the  end  of  tail,  ous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  principally  to  Liver- 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  about  40  inches,  pool,  in  1856,  were  4,186  tons. 
The  npper  parts  are  glossy  black,  with  a  green-  DIVIDING  ENGINE.    Instruments  for  as- 
idi  tinge  anteriorly  and  brownish  behind,  the  tronomical  or  geodetical  purposes  were  former- 
head  and  hind  neck  being  hoary ;  on  the  fore  ly  divided  by  hand,  and  but  few  artists  possessed 
pirt  of  the  back  are  2  longitudinal  bands  of  the  faculty  of  dividing  them,  so  that  even  good 
vhite  bara,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  the  instruments  for  the  common  purposes  of  navi- 
■Mpnlars  and  wing  coverts  with  white  spots ;  gation  were  difficult  to  be  obtained.    Mr.  Jesse 
tiia  qnills  are  blackish  brown,  with  a  gray  tinge  Kamsden,  a  cloth  presser  by  trade,  who  subse- 
dternally ;  on  the  front  of  the  neck  for  about  quently  turned  his  attention  to  engraving,  being 
I  inches  is  a  purplish  black  patch,  ending  angu-  brought  in  contact  with  mathematical  instru- 
hAy  below,  with  a  band  of  white  spots  above ;  ment  makers,  was  led  to  construct  the  engine 
tiia  Mes  of  the  neck  are  blackish  brown,  with  which  for  many  years  was  called  by  his  name. 
Iflngitadinal  white  streaks ;  the  lower  parts  are  At  that  time  (1775)  it  was  considered  so  valua- 
poe  white,  except  a  dusky  band  under  the  ble  that  the  commissioners  of  longitude  entered 
wings.    The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  into  a  contract  with  him  to  instruct  a  certain 
baft  similarljT  colored.    This  species  breeds  in  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  10,  in  the 
tiie  hr  north,  where  the  old  birds  principally  method  of  making  and  using  it,  and  to  divide 
ranain,  and  whence  the  young  wander  over  sextants  and  octants  at  certain  prices  as  long 
North  America  and  northern  and  eastern  £u-  as  tlie  engine  remained  in  his  posset«sion,  they 
rope.    Birds  in  full  plumage  are  rarely  obtained  becoming  the  purchasers  for  the  sum  of  £815, 
la  the  United  States,  and,  according  to  Audu-  and  giving  £300  in  addition  for  the  invention. 
bOD,  never  fhrther  south  than  Delaware ;  along  Perfect  as  the  instrument  was  then  considered, 
the  eastern  shores  they  are  seen  from  autumn  it  has  since  been  greatly  improved,  so  that  it  is 
until  spring.    Their  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sns-  now  automatic,  the  whole  operation  of  dividing 
teined,  and  performed  with  tlie  neck  and  feet  a  circle,  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  engine, 
stretched  out  at  full  length.    The  red-throated  being  performed  by  a  motion  given  by  the  de- 
cUver  (O,  ^eptentrwnalU)  is  about  26  inches  scent  of  a  weight,  or  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand. 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  of  43  inches,  and  The  engine  consists  of  a  large  wheel  of  bell 
a  weight  of  4  lbs.    It  resembles  the  preceding  metal,  the  circumference  being  ratched  into  720, 
qiecies  except  in  the  rich  brownish  red  color  1,080,  1,440,  2,160,  or  4,820  teeth,  or  any  num- 
cjr  the  anterior  neck,  and  the  lines  of  black  and  ber  which,  divided  by  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  12,  would 
vhite  on  the  hind  head  and  neck ;  in  the  young  give  360.    These  teeth  are  cut  with  great  ao- 
males  the  fore  neck  is  merely  dotted  with  red.  curacy,  and  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  centre 
ney  begin  to  fly  north  to  breed  from  early  by  an  endless  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  moved 
spring  to  the  middle  of  May;  they  are  found  on  any  number  of  degrees  or  parts  desired.    The 
ne  ooast  from  Maryland  to  Maine,  from  autumn  dividing  point  is  fixed  in  a  frame  which  admits 
to  spring ;  the  younger  the  birds,  the  further  of  a  free  and  easy  motion  to  and  from  the  cen- 
WDtn  they  go,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  old  one  tro.    In  England,  Troughton,  Simms,  Thomas, 
•oiith  of  Boston ;  they  abound  in  the  bay  of  Jones,  and  a  few  others,  have  been  successful  in 
I^indT.     They  are  very  shy,  and  always  ap-  waking  these  engines,  while  many  others  have 
voacii  their  nests  from  the  water.    Both  sexes  failed.    On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  were 
meabate.    The  full  beauty  of  tlie  plimiage  is  not  first  made  automatic,  and  other  improvements 
attsbied  until  the  4th  year.  They  are  rarely  seen  were  also  made  in  them.    Gambey  of  Paris  has 
inlMidf  and  almost  never  out  of  the  breeding  so  arranged  his  as  to  divide  an  instrument  with- 
ssoson.    Along  the  New  England  coast  and  in  out  any  eccentricity,  even  when  placed  in  a 
tike  bay  of  Fundy  they  are  commonly  called  slightly  eccentric  position  on  the  engine.    Oert- 
"cape-raoer  "  ana  **  scapegrace."  ling  of  Berlin  has  an  arrangement  for  correcting 
DIVI,  or  Divi-Divi,  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  any  original  errors  in  the  teeth  while  dividing, 
shmb,  catahnnia  eoriaria^  a  native  of  the  north-  while  other  mechanists  of  celebrity  have  con- 
em  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West  India  structed  them  to  suit  their  own  views,  and  for 
Usiidf)  need  for  tanning,  for  whicli  purpose  it  their  own  use.    In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
h  exported  to  Europe  and  other  countries.  The  large  one  belonging  to  the  coast  survey,  made  by 
pbBt  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  Simms  of  London,  and  afterward  made  auto- 
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matio  by  Sazton ;  also  one  in  Philadelphia  made  the  secret  operation  of  numbers  and  magical 
by  Tonag,  and  one  in  New  York  by  tne  Messrs.  sqaares,  and  the  numerical  value  of  letters ;  it 
j^ont,  bodi  of  which  are  automatic.  There  is  no  was  practised  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  formed  a 
branch  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  requires  more  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pjrtbagoreans,  Neo- 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  more  geometrical  knowl-  rlatonists,  and  cabalists.  Azinomancy  consisted 
edge,  and  greater  patience,  than  the  construction  in  suspending  an  axe  from  an  upright  stick,  and 
of  a  circular  diyiding  engine.  The  large  astro-  the  names  of  suspected  persons  being  pronounced 
nomical  instruments  are  divided  in  a  different  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  guilty  by  its  mo- 
manner,  and  unless  placed  on  a  large  engine  tion.  Belomancy  consbted  in  Uie  diolce  of  ar- 
from  which  the  divisions  may  be  in  a  manner  rows  by  chance  from  a  bag  containing  many  of 
copied,  are  original  divisions.  Troughton,  Simms,  them  inscribed  with  various  responses;  it  was 
and  Jones  of  London  have  used  movable  micro-  in  use  especially  among  the  Arabians.  Capno- 
so(^>es  with  micrometers,  the  method  of  the  mancy  consisted  either  in  observing  the  direc- 
former ;  while  others  on  the  continent  of  Eu-  tion  taken  by  smoke,  or  in  inhaling  the  smoke 
rope  have  availed  tliemselves  of  the  feeling  of  victims,  which  was  believed  to  produce  pro- 
lever,  a  powerfbl  instrument  for  that  purpose  photic  inspiration.  Dactylomancy  was  prac- 
invented  by  the  astronomer  Bessel.  Straight  tised  by  enchanted  rings,  or  rings  thai  were 
line  divi^ons  for  scales,  &C.,  are  made  by  means  made  in  harmony  with  the  position  of  the  oe- 
of  a  screw,  a  milled  roller,  or  a  wedge  which  is  lestial  bodies.  Ita  origin  is  attributed  to  Helen, 
employed  to  move  a  platform  sliding  freely  be-  the  wife  of  Menelans.  It  is  by  one  of  these  rings 
neath  a  cutting  frame,  and  carrying  the  scale  to  that  Gyges  is  said  to  have  rendered  himself  in- 
be  divided.  In  the  use  of  the  screw  much  de-  visible.  A  favorite  method  was  to  suspend 
pends  on  its  accnracv,  and,  with  regard  to  the  the  ring  by  a  hair  within  a  goblet,  when  it 
roller  or  wedge,  on  the  working  or  manner  of  began  to  swing,  the  motion  gradually  increas- 
applying  them.  MThen  great  accuracy  is  re-  ing  till  it  struck  the  tumbler  once  or  twice  for 
quired,  the  divisions  are  tested  by  means  of  two  yes  or  no,  as  previously  determined.  Gyroman- 
mioroscopes,  and  an  error  can  be  detected  of  cy  consisted  in  walking  round  In  a  drcle,  the 
Tir.inr  ^^  ^^  ^^^<  ^®  ruling  machines  used  circumferehceofwhichwasmarked  with  letters, 
by  engravers  in  this  country  are  well  calculated  the  presage  being  drawn  fh>m  the  letters  on 
for  this  purpose.  which  the  inquirers  stumbled  when  they  became 
DIVINATION  (Lat  divinatiOy  from  ditinus.  too  dizzy  to  stand.  Hydromancy,  or  divinatioo 
divinely  or  prophetically  inspired),  a  general  by  water,  the  invention  of  whicb  is  attributed 
term  for  the  various  pretended  arts  of  discov-  to  the  Persians,  consisted  in  observing  the  colors 
ering  thinss  secret  or  future  by  preternatural  and  images  presented  by  water  in  a  vase,  either 
means.  These  arts  appear  in  the  remotest  onti-  when  motionless  or  when  disturbed  by  dropping 
quity,  furnished  with  rules,  founded  on  mysteri-  little  stones  into  it.  The  motions  of  the  agitat- 
ous  principles,  intimately  connected  with  reli-  ed  waves  of  the  sea  were  also  studied  for  pur* 

g'on,  and  fortified  by  the  pretences  of  a  science,  poses  of  divination,  especially  by  tiie  ancient 

oth  as  a  learned  doctrine  and  a  popular  faith,  Sicilians  and  Eubceans.    Lampadomancy  ^xr- 

divination  has  always  existed  in  the  East,  and  nished  presages  for  the  future  from  the  form, 

was  common  in  Europe  throughout  classical  an-  color,  and  various  fluctuations  of  the  flame  of  a 

tiquity  and  during  the  middle  ages.    It  was  dis-  lamp.    Lithomancy  was  a  method  of  divination 

tinguished  by  the  Greeks  as  natural  or  artificial ;  by  means  of  precious  stones.    The  soonds  of 

the  former  being  a  presage  of  future  events  by  stones  striking  each  other  gave  presages,  and 

a  spontaneous  mental  process,  by  a  sort  of  inspi-  the  amethyst  was  believed  to  have  the  'rirtue  cf 

ration  or  frenzy,  which  was  possible  only  to  sending  dreams  prophetic  of  future  events  to 

persons  specially  favored  by  the  Deity,  as  the  whoever  possessea  it.    The  ftcv^y/Mi,  or  animated 

priestesses  of  the  oracles;  the  latter  being  found-  stones,  of  which  the  Greeks  learned  from  the 

ed  on  careful  observation  of  certain  natural  Persians,  and  which  were  believed  to  bear  ora- 

phenomena  which  were  believed  to  have  mys-  cles,  are  celebrated  instances.    Omithomancy, 

terious  relations  with  future  events.    Astrolo-  or  divination  from  the  flight  and  song  of  birds^ 

gers,  augurs,  sorcerers,  gypsy  fortune  tellers,  was  a  principal  function  of  the  Roman  augurs, 

and  Scotch  second-sighted  persons,  are  eminent  (See  Auouk.)    The  flame  of  flre  (pyroroancyX 

examples  of  diviners.    The  following  are  among  the  accidental  opening  of  a  book  (rhapeodoman* 

the  principal  of  the  numerous  and  diverse  forms  cy),  the  combinations  of  cards  (chartomancy), 

of  artificial  divination  practised  in  antiquity :  the  drawing  of  lots,  the  dropping  of  staflEi  ot 

Alectryomancy  was  practised  by  drawing  a  cir-  observation  of  cups  (especially  m  use  amongthe 

cle  and  dividing  it  into  24  equal  parts,  into  each  old  Egyptians),  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 

of  which  were  put  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  the  reflections  of  mirrors^  and  the  oontortioDS 

a  grain  of  wheat ;  a  cock  was  then  placed  in  of  serpents,  are  other  means.    Several  of  these 

liie  centre,  and  the  letters,  being  put  together  methods  of  divination  are  yet  in  use  among  the 

in  the  order  that  the  grains  were  eaten  by  it,  superstitious,  even  in  the   most  enlightened 

made  a  word  which  solved  the  question  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America. — Some  of  the 

diviner.    Thus  lambliohus  of  Apamea  is  said  to  more  remarkable  forms  of  divination  are  fhlly 

have  learned  the  name  of  the  successor  of  the  em-  treated  in  special  articles,  as  Astboloot,  Cozbo- 

pcror  Yalens.    Arithmomancy  depended  upon  hanot,  Divcono  Bod^  and  Magio, 
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jXLYinCk  Tlioiigli  the  natural  constitution  water  80  feet  liigh,  and  consequently  condensed 
«f  1^  entiielj  unfits  him  for  remaning  under  into  but  little  more  than  i  its  ordinary  bulk. 
Witerwitii  aafetj  for  more  than  two  minutes  at  The  lungs,  receiving  of  this  air  their  full  capa- 
atei^  the  deare  of  obtaining  valuable  articles  city,  were  furnished  with  nearly  double  their 
hipg  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  led  him  to  usual  supply  of  oxygen.  The  pressure  which 
•me  mimeroai  expedients,  by  which  he  is  en-  thus  lessens  the  bulk  of  air  is  exerted  upon  all 
•bled  to  leoffthen  his  continuance  at  moderate  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  felt  by  the  diver  de- 
dspthe.  By  long  practice,  such  as  that  of  the  scending  from  the  surface,  when  at  the  deptli 
iMien  pearl  divere  of  Ceylon,  it  is  stated  that  of  15  feet,  as  a  force  of  900  lbs.  upon  every 
tUe  is  eoctended  to  even  6  minutes ;  but  such  square  foot  of  surface,  and  increasing  about 
•oaouiitimre  not  credited.  Admiral  Hood,  who  60  lbs.  with  every  additional  foot  of  descent. 
look  pains  to  time  their  diving  by  the  watch,  Tlie  air  is  with  difficulty  retained  in  the  chest ; 
iMod  that  they  were  under  water  in  no  instance  the  eyes  become  blood-shot,  and  blood  is  eject- 
man  than  a  minnte.  The  instance  narrated  by  ed  from  the  mouth.  Neither  these  difficulties, 
Br.  Halley  of  a  Florida  Indian  diver  at  Ber-  however,  nor  the  dangers  from  sharks,  deter  the 
■ndai  who  could  remain  two  minutes  under  natives  of  Ceylon  from  pursuing  their  avocation 
voter,  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  case.  In  as  pearl  divers,  nor  those  of  tlie  Grecian  archi- 
Aamuidre^B  ^  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  N.  pelago  from  gathering  the  sponges  and  coral  at- 
W*  Ooast  of  America,^  mention  is  made  of  the  tached  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
litfa  oCdiying  of  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Two  collecting  pearls,  10  divers  generally  go  in  each 
of  them  were  induced  to  go  down  in  14  fathoms  boat,  half  of  them  resting  while  the  others  dive. 
of  water  in  search  of  a  couple  of  sheaves  lost  Each  diver  is  furnished  with  a  sack  for  securing 
•vorboaid.  They  went  down  several  times,  the  oysters  he  hurriedly  gathers  at  the  bottom, 
ooeh  time  bringing  up  shells  as  a  proof  that  they  He  descends  holding  a  rope,  by  which  he  is 
hoi  beea  to  uie  bottom.  ^^  We  had  the  curi-  afterward  drawn  up,  and  is  carried  quickly 
oil^  to  hold  our  watches  while  they  dove,  and  down  by  placing  in  his  toes  another  rope 
anre  astonished  to  find  that  they  remained  fastened  to  a  large  heavy  stone,  which  sinKS 
ildnntes  under  the  water.  That  exertion  ap-  with  him.  This  cdso  is  drawn  up  to  be  used  by 
Moved  to  me,  however,  to  fatigue  them  a  great  the  next  diver.  Some  divers  carry  in  their 
wd,  to  anch  a  degree  that  the  blood  streamed  mouth  a  sponge  wet  with  oil,  the  object  of 
fnUL  their  nostrils  and  ears.  At  last  one  of  which  is  probably  to  still  the  ripple  upon  the 
thorn  bron^t  up  the  sheaves,  and  received  the  surface,  and  render  this  smooth  and  glassy,  by 
pronloed  recompense,  which  consisted  of  4  yards  which  the  light  is  more  clearly  transmitted  to 
ef  eotton.'*  Tomlinson  states  ^^that  there  is  the  bottom. — ^The  artificial  expedients  contrived 
BO  aathentie  case  of  a  man  being  able,  under  to  render  a  longer  stay  beneath  the  water  prac- 
ordEuianr  circumstances,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  ticable  consist,  beside  the  diving  bell,  to  be  par- 
air  sufficient  to  maintain  him  under  water  for  ticularly  described  hereafter,  either  of  a  partial 
two  minntes  ;^  and  the  authorities  generally  covering  for  the  body,  made  water-tight,  with  a 
«  in  tins.  Some,  however,  regard  the  state-  metallic  helmet  entirely  protecting  the  head ;  or 
itithat  the  divers  of  Ceylon,  in  rare  instances,  of  water-tight  vessels  of  metal  made  to  enclose 
lia  6  minntes  under  water,  as  not  admitting  the  whole  body,  and  furnished  with  flexible  arms 
«f  q[oestion,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Franch^re  and  with  eye  plates  of  strong  glass.  Their  ca- 
ts entitled  to  the  same  conuderation.  And  facts  pacity  is  sufficient  for  air  to  support  life  for  a 
mb  stated  by  other  authorities  which  appear  certain  time,  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary 
Co  varrant  the  supposition  that  this  time  may  for  this  being  at  least  200  cubic  inches  per  min- 
possiUy  be  somewhat  extended.  The  lungs  re-  ute ;  several  times  as  much  is  allowed.  The 
tria  at  each  ordinary  expiration  some  carbonic  case  is  suspended  by  ropes  from  a  vessel,  and  is 
aeid  gas  among  their  passages.  By  breathiDg  moved  about  from  above,  the  man  within  giv- 
hard  for  a  short  time  this  is  expelled ;  and  if  a  ing  signals  by  a  small  line  held  in  the  hand ;  his 
lUL  innriration  is  then  taken,  the  lungs  are  position  is  face  downward,  and  his  hands  pro- 
dbtKma  with  a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  and  are  jecting  in  the  flexible  sleeves  are  at  liberty  to 
a^ianle  of  being  sustained  a  longer  time  than  attach  the  rope  he  carries  to  any  objects  within 
Bonai  without  its  renewal  The  knowledge  of  his  reach.  In  deep  water  the  pressure  is^  Se- 
this Ihot  might  be  of  service  in  some  other  cir-  verely  felt,  forcing  the  arms  and  shoulders  into 
cnmstaaoea,  in  which  it  is  important  to  retain  the  case,  so  that  even  a  sort  of  saddle  is  requir- 
tiie  breath  the  longest  possible  time,  as  well  as  ed  upon  the  back  of  the  man  by  which  he  may 
bk  d^Ting.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  engineer  brace  himself  more  eflectuolly  against  it.  This 
BroneL  wishing  to  examine  a  break  in  the  might  be  remedied  by  forcing  air  through  flexi- 
Thames  tunnel,  was  lowered  with  another  per-  ble  pipes  into  the  case  from  above.  The  ma- 
aoA  in  a  diving  bell  to  the  depth  of  80  feet,  and  chine  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  1758, 
the  break  not  permitting  the  bell  to  go  deeper,  and  within  the  last  20  years  has  been  much 
ha  dived  into  the  water,  holding  a  rope  in  his  improved  in  the  United  States.  The  partial 
hand.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  continuing  covering,  as  contrived  by  M.  Klingert,  and 
mider  the  water  folly  two  minutes,  which  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Breslaa 
esplaSnod  by  the  air  he  inhaled  being  taken  in  1798,  possesses  important  advantages  over 
Snio  the  Inngsnnder  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  tight  case,  but  ia  still  limited  in  its  use 
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to  depths  not  exceeding  12  or  15  feet  The  any  veesel  ]ikea  tambler  month  downward  into 
helmet  is  made  to  connect  water-tight  with  a  the  water.  The  air  within  the  Teesel  preyeota 
metallic  armor  around  the  body,  and  this  with  the  water  from  rising  and  filling  it^  bat  being 
short  leather  sleeves,  and  drawers  of  the  same  highly  elastic  and  compressible,  it  is  made  to  oo- 
material  strengthened  within  with  iron  hoops,  cupy  less  space  as  the  pressure  is  iucreaaed  with 
and  securely  fastened  above  the  knees.  Two  the  increasing  depth  of  the  w^ater.  If  the  veasel 
flexible  pipes  connect  the  interior  of  the  helmet  were  forced  down  to  the  depth  of  83  feet^  it 
with  the  air  above,  one  furnished  with  an  ivory  would  be  found  that  the  water  would  half  fill 
mouthpiece  through  which  the  air  is  inhaled  it,  the  air  being  compressed  into  half  its  bulk. 
The  air  is  expelled  from  the  nostrils  and  passes  A  little  burning  taper  made  to  float  upon  the 
out  through  the  other  tube.  Heavy  weights  surface  of  the  water  within  the  veesei  makes 
enable  the  man  to  keep  at  the  bottom.  In  1856  the  relative  position  of  the  air  and  water  more 
Mr.  E.  P.  Harrington  of  Westfiold,  N.  Y.,  re-  conspicuous.  Such  is  the  simplest  form  of  the 
covered  the  iron  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  diving  bell,  as  it  was  known  probably  in  the 
sunk  4  years  previously  in  Lake  Erie  in  about  time  of  Aristotle,  mention  being  made  that  di- 
170  feet  of  water.  The  safe  itself  was  at  the  vers  at  that  period  took  down  with  them  a  kind 
depth  of  157  feet  He  made  use  of  a  common  of  kettle  to  enable  them  to  remain  longer  nnder 
flexible  India  rubber  armor,  unprotected  with  the  water.  Beokmann  in  his  ^  Histoiy  of  In- 
metal,  and  supplied  with  air  from  an  air  pump  ventions  '^  expresses  the  opinion  thai  little  waa 
above,  this  being  sent  down  through  a  tube  of  known  of  it  before  the  16th  century.  During 
f  inch  bore,  composed  of  9  alternate  layers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  a  satisfactory  experi- 
canvas  and  rubber,  with  a  copper  wire  coiled  ment  was  tried  by  2  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
inside  to  prevent  collapse.  He  also  wore  shoes  in  tlie  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  coort,  of 
of  lead,  and  carried  weights  of  lead  amounting  descending  in  a  large  inverted  kettle  into  the 
in  all  to  248  lbs.  His  first  descent  was  on  June  water  witn  a  burning  %ht,  and  coming  np  dry. 
19,  and  the  18th  and  last  was  on  the  22d,  when  But  this  experiment,  made  by  order  of  Charles  to 
ho  succeeded  in  attaching  a  line  to  the  safe,  prove  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  others  also 
which  was  in  a  state  room  on  the  upper  deck,  undertaken  for  practical  pnrpoees  fas  reoovering 
and  it  was  hauled  up.  The  time  of  his  remain-  sunken  treasure)  in  the  course  of  the  sooceeding 
ing  below  increased  from  one  minute  the  first  200  years,  were  imperfect  as  there  was  no provi- 
descent  to  11  minutes  at  the  last.  At  50  to  70  sion  fur  renewing  the  supply  of  air  as  it  becama 
feet  depth  all  light  disappeared.  The  deck  was  exhausted,  nor  for  keeping  the  vessel  free  from 
already  covered  with  a  sediment  a  few  inches  the  water  forced  by  the  pressure  to  rise  within  it 
thick.  Mr.  H.  suffered  from  extreme  chilliness;  Beckmann  also  furnishes  an  interesting  aoooont 
his  strength  too,  he  thinks,  was  diminished  A.  of  a  ship  carpenter,  named  ^lliam  Phipps,  from 
Hie  pressure  sometimes  caused  a  violent  rusn  Boston,  Mass.,  who  persuaded  King  Charles  IL, 
of  blood  to  the  head,  causing  the  appearance  in  1683,  to  furnish  him  with  a  ship  and  the  ne- 
of  bright  flashes  like  electrical  sparks. — ^Dur-  cessary  apparatus  for  exploring  for  a  rich  Span- 
ing  the  revolutionary  war  an  ingenious  but  ish  ship  sunk  on  the  coast  of  Uispaniola.  The 
complicated  machine,  called  the  American  turtle  experiment  was  unsuccessful,  but  on  a  second 
or  torpedo,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  David  Bush-  trial  made  in  1687,  Phipps  was  so  fortunate  as 
nell  of  Connecticut,  designed  for  a  sort  of  sub-  to  raise  from  the  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms  so 
marine  boat,  which  could  be  propelled  along  much  treasure  ^at  he  returned  to  England  with 
close  to  the  surface  by  a  man  within.  It  con«  the  value  of  £200,000  sterling.  The  aoooont  is 
tained  air  sufficient  to  last  half  an  hour.  By  found  in  the  "  History  of  the  British  Empire  in 
admitting  a  little  water  in  a  receptacle  made  America,"  by  J.  Wynne  (London,  1770X  uid  is 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  made  to  sink,  and  could  noticed  in  Campbell^s  ^  Lives  of  the  Admirals," 
be  kept  at  any  desired  depth.  The  water  be-  About  Uie  year  1715,  Dr.  Halley  contrived  a 
ing  ejected  by  two  small  brass  forcing  pumps,  method  of  furnishing  air  to  the  bdl  while  it  waa 
the  machine  rose  again  to  the  surface.  A  ves-  at  the  bottom,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary 
sel  containing  powder  enough  to  blow  up  a  ship  to  hoist  it  to  the  surface  for  new  supplies^ 
was  attached  outside,  and  could  be  freed  from  He  had  two  tight  barrels  prepared,  each  with  an 
the  machine,  and  secured  to  any  object  it  touch-  open  bung  below,  and  a  hose  attached  to  tha 
ed.  An  apparatus  running  by  clock-work  cans-  top  long  enough  to  reach  outdde  below  the 
ed  the  powder  to  be  ignited  at  any  desired  bottom,  in  which  position  the  air  oould  not  es- 
interval  of  time  after  it  was  left  by  the  operator,  cape  through  it.  These,  loaded  with  weights^ 
This  machine  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  were  sunk  alternately,  like  two  bnokets  ,in  a 
among  the  British  ships  in  Now  York  harbor,  well,  or,  by  guys  attached  to  the  bell,  were 
DIVING  BELL,  a  hollow  inverted  vessel,  in  made  to  drop  dongside  of  it  A  person  within, 
which  when  lowered  into  the  water  persons  reaching  out  into  the  water  nnder  the  month 
may  descend  to  considerable  deptlis,  fresh  air  of  the  bell,  could  draw  in  the  hose,  and  rais- 
being  forced  down  from  above  to  supply  the  ing  the  end  of  it  above  the  level  of  the  top 
amount  required  for  breathing;  and  under  which  of  the  cask,  the  air  would  be  forced  npward 
upon  the  bottom  they  may  work  to  prepare  and  furnish  a  new  supply  to  the  bell.  All 
foundations,  or  to  secure  articles  of  value.  The  the  water  would  thus  be  diqilaoed,  and 
principle  of  the  diving  bell  is  seen  in  pressing  could  step  about  upon  the  bottom  over  the 
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by  tbe  belL    The  air  oontaminated  by  which  the  solar  rays  were  concentrated.    If 

hmfhing  was  let  off  by  a  stop-cock  in  the  roof,  the  water  is  not  clear,  the  darkness  is  inde« 

■d  ineoea  of  g^ass  set  in  hero  admitted  the  scribably  dense,  even  at  the  depth  of  only  12 

Ut    In  the  lupparatos  thus  prepared  Dr.  feet.    A  candle  may  then  be  used  to  advantage 

WHisf  deaoaided  with  4  others,  and  remain-  if  the  air  is  liberally  supplied.    The  increase  of 

fld  li  hdira  in  water  over  9  fathoms  deep,  pressure  experienced  in  descending  in  a  bell  af- 

Ea  aooQ  afterward  devised  an  apparatus  with  fects  individuals  differently.    Usually  a  pain  is 

vldeh  one  oonld  leave  the  bell,  and  walk  on  felt  upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  caused  by 

Iha  bottom  lor  a  considerable  distance.    The  the  pressure  upon  the  outside  not  being  at  once 

dN«r  waa  fhmlahed  with  a  heavy  metallic  cap,  counterbalanced  by  the  air  within  the  tympan- 

vUch  waa  connected  with  a  long  flexible  tube  ic  cavity  having  acquired  the  same  density. 

treonToyix^airwithin  the  bell.  Heavyweights  The  construction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  lead- 

WB  attached  to  his  belt  and  also  to  the  feet  to  ing  from  the  mouth  to  the  internal  part  of  the 

aonntenust  the  buoyancy  of  the  body  at  great  ear,  is  such  that  a  little  time  is  necessary  for  the 

daptha.    Nomeroos  modifications  to  the  con-  compressed  air  to  make  its  way  within.    This 

ifaniction  of  the  bell  continued  to  be  made  by  usually  takes  place  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which 

atibenii  none  of  which  however  proved  to  be  of  may  be  hastened  by  an  effort  of  the  individual 

aaeh  importance  until  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  like  that  of  swallowing,  the  mouth  and  nos- 

ippliad  the  air  pmnp  about  the  year  1779  to  trils  being  closed  at  the  time.    When  one  is 

finfaig  down  the  air,  and  made  the  first  ap-  unaccustomed  to  going  down,  it  is  often  ncccs- 

iBettion  of  the  apparatus  to  engineering  pur-  sary  to  stop  the  descent  at  short  intervals  to 

pona.    In  1788  he  constructed  a  bell  of  cast  give  time  for  this  action  to  take  place.    Having 

mi,  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  4^  feet  long,  4}  feet  reached  the  bottom,  all  disagreeable  sensations 

V^  8  feet  wide,  and  weighing  2^  tons,  so  as  pass  away ;  but  on  ascending,  the  expansion  of 

ta  rink  by  ita  own  gravity.    Those  previously  the  air  within  the  head  excites  a  painful  feeling 

■ide  were  of  wood,  loaded  externally  with  of  distention,  which  is  relieved  so  soon  as  the 

wri^tai    With  this  he  cleared  the  foundations  internal  and  external  pressure  can  be  equalized. 

ftr  apierin  Ramsgate  harbor,  removing  stones  The  practice  of  descending  in  diving  bells  has 

of  Ofer  a  ton  in  weight  with  great  facility ;  and  been  thought  to  be  beneficial  in  some  cases  of 

nne  jeara  afterward  it  was  employed  with  deafaess,  and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  rc- 

•nud  adrantage  in  renewing  the  foundations,  spiratory  organs.    As  the  workmen  below  wish 

mek  bad  been  at  first  made  with  caissons  to  communicate  with  those  above,  they  strike  a 

ad  felled,  with  regularly  built  masonry,  con-  certain  number  of  blows  upon  the  side  of  the 

rirtbg  of  jvge  stones  dovetailed  together.    A  bell,  which  indicate  the  desired  message  accord* 

bril  of  this  size  affords  room  for  two  laborers  to  ing  to  a  system  of  preconcerted  signals.    The 

woric  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  air  enough,  be-  sound  is  readily  heard  above,  though  noises 

ing  of  the  capacity  of  more  than  50  cubic  feet,  to  made  at  the  surface  are  not  heard  below.    By 

futain  the  life  of  two  persons  for  more  than  an  such  signals,  or  by  messages  written  on  wood 

hour.    In  Uie  bell  they  are  supported  by  seats  or  other  substance,  those  above  are  directed 

attached  to  tha  aides  for  the  purpose.    The  air  to  hoist  or  lower  the  bell,  to  move  it  by  the 

pomp,  atationea  in  a  boat  above,  requires  the  boom  from  which  it  is  suspended,  to  renew  the 

mce  of  aeveral  men  (sometimes  4)  to  work  it.  supply  of  air,  or  to  send  down  or  draw  up  the 

The  qnantity  of  air  actually  required  for  each  buckets  in  which  are  placed  articles  found  on 

man  fa  about  200  cnbio  inches  per  minute  at  the  the  bottom.    In  1820  a  bell  was  in  use  for 

oidinaiy  presaore  of  the  atmosphere.    In  the  clearing  out  Howth  harbor  near  Dublin,  which 

compreaaed  air  of  the  diving  bell  the  same  bulk  measured  6  feet  in  length,  4  in  breadth,  and  5 

la  lw^^l<xi^  expired,  and  vitiated  at  each  respira-  in  height.    It  was  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  the 

tion  of  the  lungs,  consequently  more  is  needed  metal  being  8  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 

than  at  tbe  surface ;  and  a  still  larger  supply  also  hidf  that  thickness  at  the  top ;  the  Whole  weight 

ia  n^pdaite  to  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  so  was  4  tons,  which  was  much  more  than  sufiicient 

Inpare  by  the  mixture  of  that  expired  as  to  en-  to  carry  it  down.  This  bell  afforded  room  enough 

dnger  the  health  of  the  workmen;  it  is  conse-  for  4  men.    At  the  bottom  they  could  fill  the 

qamtlj  well  to  provide  many  times  the  amount  iron  baskets  with  stones  to  be  hoisted  up,  and 

cf  tir  that  is  indispensable.    The  impure  gases  drill  the  rock  for  blasts. — In  vol.  xxii.  of  the 

riia  by  their  greater  heat  to  the  top  of  the  bell,  "American  Journal  of  Science'^  is  an  intcrest- 

vhan  they  escape  through  the  valves  provided  ing  account  of  the  experiments  mndo  with  a 

fertbfa  pnrpoae.    The  gloss-covered  apertures  diving  bell  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  H.,  in 

lat  in  anfficient  light  to  render  objects  clearly  1805.    The  bell  inside  was  5  foet  hi  diameter 

virihle  when  the  water  is  limpid;  even  the  calo-  at  the  bottom,  3  feet  at  the  top,  and  5}  feet 

sifio  aetion  of  the  solar  rays  is  not  destroyed  by  high.    Two  men  descended  in  it  at  a  tinie. 

tiidlr  paMaoe  through  the  water.  An  instance  is  When  about  12  feet  below  the  surface,  the  pain- 

MRStedof  a  diver  at  the  depth  of  about  55  feet  ful  sensation  experienced  in  the  ears  would  pass 

tMng  aU  at  once  the  beU  to  be  filled  with  off  with  a  sudden  shock,  and  this  would  be  re- 

■Bokia.    He  aoon  discovered  that   this  came  peatedateachinten'alofaboutl2feet.  Itmi^hL 

feom  Ua  cap,  which  waa  set  on  fire  by  being  they  found,  be  avoided  by  having  the  bell  raised 

ialba  fixsiia  of  one  of  the  glaaa  lights,  through  a  foot  or  two  every  8  or  10  feet  of  the  descent. 
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The  greatest  descent  made  was  abont  72  feet,  resort  to  mjsterioiis  methods  for  disooTering 
"  In  a  clear  day  and  wiUi  an  nnmffled  sea  they  them.  If  the  wise  can  point  to  no  snre  cine 
had  light  sufficient  for  reading  a  coarse  print  to  them,  the  ignorant  pretender  does  not  fall 
at  the  greatest  depth.  As  they  moved  the  peb-  to  find  one,  which  to  many  is  all  the  more 
bles  with  their  gaff  at  the  bottom  of  the  nver,  acceptable  for  its  extravagant  pretensions  and 
fish  in  abundance  came  to  the  place  like  a  flock  inexplicable  nature.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer 
of  chickens,  and  as  devoid  of  fear  as  if  it  was  in  the  ""  American  Journal  of  Science*'  (vol.  xL,, 
a  region  where  thoy  had  never  been  molested  1826)  that  the  divining  rod  has  been  in  frequent 
by  beings  from  tlie  extra-aquatic  world.  From  nse  since  the  11th  century.  A  work  was  pub- 
the  description  of  the  adventurers,  no  scenery  lished  in  France  in  1781  detailing  600  expeii- 
in  nature  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that  view-  ments  made  to  ascertain  the  facts  attributed  to 
ed  by  them  in  a  sunshiny  day  at  the  bottom  of  it,  '^  by  which  is  unfolded,"  according  to  this 
the  deep  Piscataqua.  It  does  not  appear  that  work,  ^*  their  resemblance  to  the  admirable  and 
the  health  of  either  of  the  men  was  in  the  least  uniform  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetisn.** 
impaired  by  their  submarine  excursions.  Their  These  sciences  still  continue  to  be  appealed  to 
pulsations  were  quick  and  their  perspiration  was  in  order  to  support  in  some  vague  way  phenom- 
very  profuse  whUe  under  water;  ana  upon  com-  ena  whidi  d^  other  means  of  expUcation. 
ing  out  of  it  they  felt  themselves  in  a  fit  condi-  As  commonly  used,  the  divining  rod  is  a  forked 
tion  for  a  comfortable  elcep.^'  One  of  the  men,  slender  stick  of  witch  hazel ;  elastic  twigs,  how- 
it  is  further  stated,  found  himself  much  relieved  ever,  of  any  sort,  or  even  2  sticks  d  whalebone 
of  rheumatic  complaints  from  which  he  was  fastened  together  at  one  end,  do  not  appear  to 
suffering,  which  is  attributed  by  a  writer  in  the  be  rejected  in  the  want  of  the  hazel  tree.  One 
BibliotiUque  uniteraelle^  in  which  the  account  branch  of  the  twig  is  taken  in  each  hand  be- 
was  translated,  to  the  great  heat  produced  in  tween  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  the  2  ends 
the  bell,  which  is  like  that  of  a  steam  bath. — ^An  pointing  down.  Holding  the  stick  in  this  post- 
improved  form  of  the  diving  bell  has  been  re-  tion,  the  palms  towiurd  the  face,  the  gifted  opei^ 
cently  brought  into  notice,  to  which  the  name  of  ator  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and 
nautilus  has  been  given,  and  a  patent  has  been  is-  wherever  the  upper  point  of  the  stick  bends 
sued  to  Major  Sears  of  New  York,  who  has  per-  over  and  points  downward,  there  he  affirms  the 
fected  its  construction.  Like  the  torpedos,  one  spring  or  metaUic  vein  will  be  found.  Soma 
form  of  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  even  pretend  to  designate  the  distance  below 
article,  it  is  provided  with  chambers  distinct  from  the  surface  according  to  the  force  of  the  move- 
those  occupied  by  the  divers,  but  under  their  ment,  or  according  to  Uie  diameter  of  the  cude 
control,  so  that  they  may  at  their  will  be  filled  over  which  the  action  is  perceived,  one  rule  being 
cither  with  air  or  water.  By  this  means  the  that  the  depth  is  half  the  diameter  of  this  cirde ; 
specific  gravity  of  the  machine  is  made  to  vary  whence  the  deeper  the  object  is  below  the  snr- 
60  that  the  bell  may  rise  to  the  surface  or  sii^  face  the  farther  is  its  innuence  exerted.  It  is 
to  any  desired  depth.  The  trap  door  in  the  hot-  observable  that  a  rod  so  held  will  of  necessity 
torn  being  raised,  communication  is  thus  open-  turn,  as  the  hands  are  closed  more  tightly  upon 
ed  with  objects  outside  of  or  below  the  bell,  it,  though  this  has  at  first  the  appearance  of 
Guy  ropes  from  the  surface  pass  through  the  serving  to  resist  its  motion.  From  the  charao- 
chamber  occupied  by  the  operators,  being  se-  ter  of  many  who  use  tiie  rod  and  believe  in  it,  it 
cured  by  stuffing  boxes  in  the  sides.  By  draw-  is  also  plain  that  this  force  is  exerted  without 
ing  upon  these  the  bell  is  moved  in  any  direction  any  inteution  or  consciousness  on  their  part 
by  the  persons  withiu.  The  apparatus  has  been  and  that  they  are  themselves  honestly  deceived 
recently  used  with  success  in  New  York  harbor,  by  the  movement  On  putting  the  experiment 
A  diving  bell  was  employed  in  the  operations  to  the  test  by  digging,  if  water  is  found  it  proves 
connected  with  the  removal  of  the  rocks  known  the  genuineness  of  uie  operation ;  if  it  »  not 
as  Diamond  reef  in  Now  York  harbor,  in  1858,  found,  something  else  is,  to  which  the  effect  b 
which  contained  a  new  feature  introduced  by  attributed,  or  the  water  which  attracted  the  rod 
Mr.  Kyerson  of  New  York.  In  the  lower  com-  is  sure  to  be  met  with  if  the  digging  is  on^ 
partment,  whicli  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  continued  deep  enough.  Some  ingenuityk 
accommodate  6  persons,  or  for  4  laborers  to  therefore  necessary  to  expose  thcTdeoeptiOQ. 
work  together,  an  arrangement  was  provided  The  writer  above  referred  to  succeeded  in  ahow- 
around  the  sides  by  which  jet3  of  water  were  ing  the  absurdity  of  the  operation  by  t^ng  the 
allowed  to  play  in,  causing  a  fine  spray,  the  ef-  diviners  over  Uie  same  ground  twice,  the  second 
feet  of  which  was  to  wash  the  air  and  free  it  in  time  blindfolded,  and  each  time  T"«'^i"g  the 
part,  at  least,  of  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  points  designated  by  the  rod.  Thia,  howeveri  is 
respiration.  a  test  to  which  they  are  not  often  wiUing  to  sob- 
DIVINING  BOD.  The  increase  of  knowl-  ject  their  art.  Some  operators  do  not  require 
edge  has  not  yet  expelled  even  from  the  best  a  forked  twig.  There  was  in  1857,  and  may  be 
educated  portions  of  the  United  States  all  faith  still,  within  less  than  100  miles  of  New  York 
in  the  magic  virtues  of  this  instrument.  There  city,  a  man  who  believed  himself  gifted  in  the 
is  a  mystery  in  the  hidden  flow  of  subterrone-  use  of  the  divining  rod,  and  was  occasionalljr 
an  courses  of  water,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  sent  for  to  go  great  distances  to  determine  the 
deposits  of  valuable  ores,  which  encourages  a  position  of  oljeots  of  value  simk  in  the  ]ake% 
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cf  ora^  and  of  wells  of  water.    He  carried  qnantitj  of  matter,  however  small,  may  be  dif* 

mmal  little  cylinders  of  tin,  bnt  what  they  fused  through  any  given  finite  space,  however 

aootrined  was  a  secret    One  had  an  attraction  large,  and  so  fill  it  that  there  shall  be  no  pore 

ir  iron,  another  for  copper,  a  dd  for  water,  in  it  the  diameter  of  which  shall  exceed  any 

\      In    He  had  in  lus  hand  a  little  ratan  cane,  given  line. 

I      vhidi  he  used  as  not  likely  to  excite  the  obser-  DIVORCE.    In  a  popular  sense,  divorce  is  a 

^     ntioD  of  those  he  met.     Taking  one  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matrimony,  for  causes 

i     tfVaden  oat  of  his  pocket  he  slipped  the  ratan  occurring  after  marriage.    Jurists,  however,  in 

*■     tito  a  aocket  in  its  end,  and  holding  in  his  hands  treating  of  the  subject,  usually  include  also  an- 

dbe  other  end  of  the  stick,  he  set  the  contriv-  other  class  of  cases,  viz. :  those  in  which  tho 

anee  bobbing  np  and  down  aud  around.    That  marriage  may  be  deemed  by  a  court  to  have 

ll  waa  aitractea  and  drawn  toward  any  body  of  been  null  ab  initio  upon  antecedent  grounds ;  as 

an  intiie  vicinity  he  was  evidently  convinced,  where  such  marriage  was  accomplished  by  force 

Dl V  iSIBIIITT.    To  what  extent  particles  or  fraud,  or  where,  by  reason  of  near  consan- 

cf  matter  may  be  snbdivided  we  are  restricted  guinity  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  was  unlaw- 

ftom  aaoertaimng  by  experiment,  through  the  ful.    The  common  law  allowed  divorces  eauM 

hnperfiMStion  of  our  senses ;  or  by  metaphysical  impotenticB  ieu  frigiditati$^  if  such  impotence 

Waannlng,  throng^  our  want  of  mental  capacity,  or  frigidity  existed  before  marriage,  this  being 

D^.Thomaon  caused  a  grain  weight  of  nitrate  of  deemed  a  fraud;  but  it  was  no  ground  ot 

kad  ffiaaolved  in  600,000  parts  of  water  to  be  de-  divorce  if  it  superveiled  after  marriage ;  and  it 

conpoaed,  jmd  thesulphurot  of  the  metal  formed  is  the  only  kind  of  fraud  of  which  we  find  men- 

\j  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro-  tion  in  the  English  cases  as  a  ground  of  annul- 

pHi  to  appear  in  a  visible  form  diffused  through-  ling   a  marriage.    Fraudulent  representations 

art  the  wnole  quantity  of  water.   Each  drop  and  by  either  party  in  respect  to  his  or  her  condi- 

aaehmiisoaoopio  portion  of  a  drop  contained  the  tion   in  life,  pecuniary  circumstances,  family 

iMtalUc  aalt)  which  he  hence  concluded  was  connections,  bodily  health,  and  the  like,  how- 

Mdad  into  at  least  600,000,000,000  parts,  and  ever  material  these  may  have  been  in  inducing 

«Hii  of  these  contained  its  proportional  quan-  a  consent  to  the  contract,  still  are  unavailable 

flH^  of  lead  and  of  sulphur.    The  mechanical  as  an  impeachment  of  the  marriage.    A  false 

■lbdhi8io&  of  ductile  metals  is  hardly  less  re-  personation  of  another,  or  any  fraud  by  which 

aarimble.     By  drawing  a  wire  coated  with  8  one  of  the  parties  is  deceived  in  respect  to  the 

gnlna  of  gold,  this  may  be  made  to  reach  2^^  person  with  whom   the  marriage   is  solem* 

Hilea.    Wollaston  drew  down  a  platinum  wire  nized,  is  a  su£Scient  cause  for  annulling  the 

•f  the  dlftmeter  of  j|t  of  an  inch,  enclosed  in  a  marriage ;  but  this  is  put  upon  the  ground  of 

eoitiilg  of  silver  making  the  thickness  }  of  an  want  of  consent,  it  being  eoually  essential  to 

indi,  imtil  the  two  were  reduced  to  y^  of  an  this  as  to  other  contracts  toat  there  should 

hdu    Thesilver  being  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  be  the  animus  contrahendi^  and  the  contract 

the  niatinnm  wire  was  left,  the  thickness  of  cannot  take  effect  contrary  to  the  real  intention 

vUoi  mnat  have  been  ^\^  of  an  inch.    The  of  the  party  who  is  to  be  bound.    In  the  Eng- 

nleroaoo^c  observations  of  Leeuwenhoeck  have  lish  courts  the  proceeding  causa  jactitationis 

developea  aomo  wonderful  facts  respecting  the  matrimonii  was  intended   for  relief  in  such 

teani^  of  the  spider^s  web.    The  common  cases ;  in  form,  being  an  action  by  the  one  party 

flmad  ia  known  to  be  made  of  4  strands,  each  for  an  alleged  assertion  by  the  other  that  a  mar- 

cf  whidi  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  this  is  riage  has  taken  place,  whereupon  tho  matter 

ftnnd  to  consist  of  at  least  1,000  small  threads  is  tried,  and  unless  the  defendant  proves  that 

vUeh  iarae  firom  as  many  orifices  in  the  spin-  there  was  a  marrige  he  is  prohibited  from  aver* 

Bar  of  the  animal.     Of  the  smallest  spiders  ring  the  same,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decree 

Leenwenhoeck  estimated  that  the  quadrupled  that  there  was  no  such  marriage.    In  tho  state 

SanBad  was  so  minute  that  at  least  4,000,000  of  New  York  it  was  formerly  held  that  phys- 

cf  them  would  not  exceed  in  thickness  one  of  ical   incapacity  existing  before  marriage  was 

flie  haira  of  his  beard ;  and  as  each  of  those  not  a  ground  of  divorce,  for  which  decision  the 

li  made  op  of  at  least  4,000  fibres,  it  must  reason  assigned  was  that  the  English  ecclesias- 

ftOow  that  each  fibre  can  be  no  larger  than  ticallawh^nover  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

T9jgww!kww»m  ^^  ^  human  hair.    KotMng  per-  By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York  it  is  pro- 

nipa  mere  sensibly  exhibits  the  principle  of  vided  that  a  divorce  may  be  granted  where  one 

Ae  extreme  divisibility  of  matter  than  the  dif-  of  the  parties  was  physically  incapable  of  enter- 

fttkm  ot  odora.    Musk,  without  appreciable  ing  into  the  marriage  state,  and  also  where  the 

dfaninntioa  of  weight,  continues  for  months  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  was  obtained  by 

to  impart  ita  odor  to  an  apartment,  the  air  of  force  or  fraud  (2  R.  S.  142).    The  nature  of 

wUdi  ia  constantly  renewed.    Every  portion  the  fraud  referred  to  is  not  defined,  but  it  may 

cf  the  air  that  has  passed  through  the  room  bo  presumed  that  it  must  be  some  imposition 

Imm  evidently  taken  with  it  a  portion  of  musk,  or  deception  relating  to  the  ceremony  itself; 

and  jet /ao  amaU  is  tho  aggregate  amount  that  and  probably  it  woidd  be  held,  in  conformity 

iai  hinre  no  other  means  of  showing  that  the  with  the  English  rule,  that  if  it  was  really 

M||iicl  quantity  has  been  diminished.    Accord-  intended  that  the  marriage  should  take  place, 

^to  the  demooat   tion  of  Br.  Keill,  any  given  and  if  it  has  in  fact  been  solemnized  with  the 
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person  intendecl,  ench  marriage  will  bo  valid,  et  thoro^  which  did  not  anthori^e  either  part/  to 
notwitlistandiug  consent  was  obtiCined  hj  fraud-  marrj  again.  This  practice  was  deriyed  from 
ulont  representations  in  respect  to  other  mat-  the  canon  law,  which  held  marriage  to  be  a  ea- 
ters which  may  have  constituted  the  induce-  crament,  and  that  it  could  not  be  dissolved  for 
ment  to  tlie  consent.  If,  however,  there  has  anj  cause  whatever.  But  bj  statute  20  and  21 
been  any  intimidation  used,  it  is  a  sufficient  Victoria,  o.  85  (1857),  divorce  a  tineulo  is  now 
cause  for  annulling  the  marriage,  and  this  seems  allowed  on  the  petition  of  the  husband  for  the 
to  have  been  the  true  ground  of  the  decision  in  adultery  of  the  wife,  and  on  the  petition  of  the 
the  case  of  Fierlat  vs.  Goion  (Ilopkins's  Rep.  wife  when  the  husband  has  been  guilty  of  in- 
478),  though  it  was  put  mamly  upon  the  ground  cestnous  adultery,  rape,  besUality,  or  adultery 
of  fraud.  VoluntaiT  cohabitation  of  the  parties  accompanied  by  cruelty.  Divorce  a  meMa  et 
OS  husband  and  wife  is  a  bar  to  dissolution  of  thoro  is  by  the  same  act  denominated  a  decree 
the  marriage,  either  for  force  or  fraud. — ^The  of  judicial  separation,  and  under  that  designation 
degree  of  kindred  in  which  marriage  is  lawful  is  allowed  for  the  same  causes  as  heretofore.  A 
in  England  is  the  4th,  according  to  the  com-  new  tribunal,  called  the  court  for  divorce  and 
putation  of  the  civil  law ;  that  is,  counting  the  matrimonial  causes,  has  been  established,  and 
degrees  of  the  ascending  and  descending  lines,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  has 
Marriage  is,  therefore,  lawful  between  first  cons-  been  entirely  superseded  in  such  matters,  except 
ins,  or  between  great  uncle  and  niece,  but  not  the  granting  of  marriage  licenses. — Bj  the  lio- 
between  uncle  and  niece.  And  the  same  pro-  man  law  marriage  was  held  to  be  dissoluble  at 
hibition  extends  to  relationship  by  marriace ;  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  the  dissolution  be- 
therefore  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  marry  nis  ing  called  in  such  oases  divortium  »iAe  eausa  or 
deceased  wlfe^s  sister,  mother,  or  aunt,  nor  his  sine  uUa  querela*  Augustus  attempted  to  im- 
stepdaughter  nor  daughter-in-law.  By  statute  pose  restrictions  upon  voluntary  divorces,  but 
in  the  state  of  New  York  the  prohibition  ex-  his  authority  was  unavailing  against  this  eviL 
tends  only  to  relatives  who  are  Imeally  related,  Justinian,  by  an  imperial  edict,  prohibited  vol- 
and  to  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  of  the  half  untary  divorces ;  but  this  was  repealed  by  his 
or  whole  blood  (2  B.  S.  129).  In  France  mar-  successor,  Justin,  and  the  old  law  was  restored, 
riage  is  prohibited  between  lineal  ascendants  allowing  fall  freedom  of  dissolving  marriage  by 
and  descendants ;  between  brothers  and  sisters,  mutual  consent  It  appears  that  nnder  the 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  between  un-  Christian  emperors  divorces  wine  eau$a^  or  at  the 
cle  and  niece,  aunt  and  nephew ;  and  also  be-  option  of  one  of  the  parties,  were  no  longer  al- 
twcen  those  who  are  related  by  affinity  in  the  lowed,  but  the  causes  which  were  held  sufficient 
same  degrees;  but  in  the  case  of  uncle  and  afforded  ample  facility  for  separation,  with  a 
niece  or  aunt  and  nephew  a  dispensation  can  preponderating  advantage  in  favor  of  the  hns- 
be  granted  for  weighty  reasons.  {Code  civile^  band.  *^In  the  most  rigorous  laws  a  wife  was 
art.  161-164.)  The  same  was  substantially  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard, 
the  rule  of  tlie  Roman  law,  except  that  mar-  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
riage  of  uncle  and  niece  or  aunt  and  nephew  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriaffe, 
was  considered  incestuous,  and  under  no  cir-  as  it  would  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by 
cumstances  was  admitted,  and  the  prohibition  the  hand  of  the  executioner.^'  (Gibbon,  c  44.) 
was  extended  to  uncle  and  grand  niece  or  aunt  Adultery  of  the  wife  was  available  to  the  hus> 
and  grand  nephew.  Relationship  by  adoption  band  as  a  ground  of  divorce,  and  either  party 
was  equally  within  the  prohibition  while  such  was  allowed  a  release  from  the  matrimonial  ol>- 
rclationsliip  continued  to  exist,  as  between  bro-  ligation  for  incurable  impotence  of  the  other 
ther  and  adopted  sister ;  but  if  the  sister  was  party,  whether  existing  before  marriage  or  oc- 
emancipated,  marriage  between  them  became  curringafterward;  for  desertion,  or  long  absence; 
lawful ;  and  without  such  emancipation,  the  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  mouastio  profes- 
brother  could  marry  an  adopted  sister^s  daugh-  sion. — The  C^oef^cifi^  of  France  allowed  divorce: 
ter.  But  there  could  be  no  marriage  between  1,  for  adultery  of  the  wife,  but  not  for  adidtery  of 
those  lineally  related  by  adoption,  either  before  the  husband  except  when  he  bronght  a  paramour 
or  after  emancipation,  as  between  father  and  or  concubine  into  his  own  house ;  2,  to  either 
adopted  daughter  or  granddaughter.  (Justinian,  party  for  any  outrage,  cruelty,  or  grievou 
Inst.,  lib.  i.  tit.  10.)  In  the  English  ecclesiasti-  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  or  her  by  the  other 
cal  courts  there  was  formerly  another  ground  party  (j>our  exchy  icricciy  ou  injures  ^raret);  8^ 
upon  which  marriage  could  be  annullea,  viz.,  to  eitlier  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  other  to 
a  prior  engagement  with  another  party.  But  an  infamous  punishment  {condemnation  d  un$ 
this  was  abrogated  by  stat.  26  George  II.,  c.  peine  infamanU)^  which  is  elsewhere  defined  to 
83,  which  prohibited  all  suits  to  enforce  per-  oeeither  imprisonment,  banishment,  loss  of  civil 
formance  of  a  marriage  contract;  the  parties  rights,  or  being  placed  in  the  public  stoclai  (a<- 
being  thus  left  to  an  action  for  damages  upon  tache  aue^reane  aur  la  place  publique;  Codepe^ 
refusal  to  perform  it. — We  have  next  to  con-  nal^  arts.  8  and  22) ;  4,  dv  mutual  consent,  with 
sider  divorce  for  causes  occurring  after  mar-  other  satisfactory  proof  that  the  continuance  of 
riage.  In  England,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  marriage  would  be  insupportable  (gue  la  ti§ 
divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  was  not  idlowed  commune  leur  est  insupport4wle).  These  provl- 
for  such  causes,  but  only  a  separation  a  mensa  sions  were  rescinded  in  the  religions  reactioa  of 
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1811.    A  laur  was  passed  (May  8, 1816)  effacing  for  her.    Applications  to  the  legislature  for  a 
Jfume  from  the  Code  eitile,  and  reestablishing  divorce  have  been  most  freqnont  in  Vermont, 
tfie  old  law,  which  allowed  only  separation  par  Connecticut,  and  some  of  the  western  states.  In 
MML    Ineffectnal  attempts  were  made  in  1881  Connecticut  no  petition  for  a  divorce  can  be 
■M  1882  to  repeal  this  law,  and  there  is  there*  acted  upon  in  a  case  where  the  courts  are  com- 
Ibto  at  present  no  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimo-  petent  to  give  relief.  In  other  states,  as  Virginia 
«0  in  France. — ^The  Prussian  laws  (Landrceht),  and  Kentucky,  such  an  application  is  usually  re- 
nnder  Frederic  the  Great,  who  is  well  ferred  to  the  courts  for  investigation.  An  inter- 
to  have  been  by  no  means  a  friend  of  esting  and  difficult  question  often  arises  as  to  the 
life^  have  established  a  facility  of  di-  effect  to  be  given  in  one  state  to  a  divorce  ob- 
greatly  bevond  any  precedent  in  modem  tained  in  another.    It  has  been  incidentdly  held 
Svope;  as  for  incurable  impotency,  although  by  the  federal  courts  that  laws  for  the  dissolution 
teonnring  after  marriage ;  madness  continuing  of  the  marriage  contract  for  cause,  are  not  with- 
a  yttv;    inexonsable  desertion   (Verlassung) ;  in  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  against 
or  other  disorder,  of  long  contin-  laws   impairing   the    obligation  of  contracts, 
;    Ineradioable  repugnance,  and   several  though  it  might  be  otherwise  as  to  a  law  which 
mnaea. — The  law  of  divorce  in  the  United  should  allow  a  dissolution  without  cause.    A  di- 
is  Taiions  in  different  states.    In  New  vorce  granted  by  the  courts  of  the  state  where 
Tivkyjnrisdictionofall  cases,  whether  of  divorce  the  parties  are  domiciled,  or  rather  where  the 
Bwkwuio^  or  of  limited  divorce  a  mensa  et  thorOy  defendant  is  domiciled,  at  the  time  the  divorce 
VM  given  by  statute  to  the  court  of  chancery,  is  pronounced,  may  be  considered  as  valid  every- 
ind  iqton  the  abolition  of  that  court  it  vested  in  where.    This  should  perhaps  be  qualified  by  a 
ftaaipiWDM  court  in  the  exercise  of  equity  power,  further  assumption  that  the  parties  have  been 
Ui^aarj  of  either  party  is  the  sole  cause  occur-  regularly  brought  before  the  court  or  legislature 
after  marriage,  for  which  a  divorce  a  vinculo  by  proper  process.    It  is  a  fundaments  princi- 
be  granted.    It  is,  however,  provided  that  pie  that  no  one  is  bound  by  any  jndicid  procM^- 
of  imprisonment  to  the  state  prison  for  ing  to  which  he  has  not  been  regularly  made  a 
ibti  etril  death  (2  R.  6.  701),  and  the  husband  party  b^  personal  service  of  process,  or  such  no- 
ar  wife  of  soch  imprisoned  person  is  at  liberty  tice  as  is  declared  by  law  to  be  equivalent  there- 
la  mtrry  again  without  the  necessity  of  anyju-  to.    As  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  (or 
llsiil  action.  Imprisonment  for  a  less  term  than  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  residents, 
ftr  filb  merely  suspends  civil  rights,  but  does  not  for  there  is  no  distinctive  citizenship  of  a  state 
iiwgafte  them ;  and  the  convict,  upon  expiration  except  residence),  any  provision  of  law  substitut- 
•fids  term,  resumes  his  marital  rights.    Kopro-  ing  notice  by  publication  or  otherwise  instead 
iWon  is  made  by  law  for  the  case  of  long  con-  of  personal  service,  would  undoubtedly  be  bind- 
flraed  absence,  except  that  there  is  an  exemption  ing ;  but  when  the  defendant  in  the  proceeding 
ftvoi  the  penalty  of  the  statute  against  bigamy  is  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  thereof  a 
la  the  oase  of  a  second  marriage,  when  the  resident  of  another  state,  it  is  questionable  if  any 
faner  bnaband  or  wife  has  been  absent  5  sue-  thing  but  personal  service  within  the  state  where 
ceHhre  years  without  being  known  to  the  other  the  proceeding  is  commenced,  would  be  held 
to  be  liying  (2  B.  8.  687),  but  the  second  mar-  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction.    In  the  state  of 
liqge  ia  not  thereby  made  valid.    In  some  of  New  York  it  was  held  that  a  divorce  granted  by 
the  states  jurisdiction  has  not  been  conferred  a  court  in  Vermont,  in  a  suit  in  which  there  had 
Vpon  the  courts  to  grant  divorces,  and  the  been  no  service  of  process  except  by  publioa- 
power  xests  solely  with  the  legislature ;  and  in  tion,  defendant  being  then  a  resident  of  New 
allien^  idthoogh  there  is  ludicial  authority,  yet  York,  was  void,  although  the  record  recited 
Sffiicfttiona  to  the  legislature  are  also  made,  that  the  defendant  had  been  duly  notified  to  ap- 
hk  aU  the  states  adultery  of  either  party  is  a  pear.  (Borden  179.  Fitch,  15  Johnson,  121.)  Later 
gronnd  of  divorce.    In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  cases  in  that  state,  however,  would  ratlier  lead 
ad  New  Jersey,  wilful  desertion  for  5  years;  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  record  will  be  held 
in  Indiana  and  Missouri,  desertion  for  2  years,  to  be  conclusive,  except  that  when  an  anpear- 
ansl  -and  inhuman  treatment  by  the  husband,  ance  has  been  entered  by  attorney  the  autiiority 
er  Ua  habitual  drunkenness  for  2  veors ;   in  of  such  attorney  may  be  disproved.    (Shumway 
€bla  wQfal  desertion  for  3  years,  and  habitual  ts.  Stillman,  4  Gowen,  292.)    Still  it  has  been 
dnnikenni 


for  the  same  period;  in  Vermont,  denied  that  there  can  be  any  proper  record  if 

inpriaonment  in  state  prison  for  8  years ;  in  the  parties  have  not  been  regularly  before  the 

BHin^ylTania,  wilful  desertion  for  2  years ;  in  court  (Starbuck  m.  Murray,  5  Wendell,  148 ; 

Oooneotieat)  wUfhl  desertion  for  8  years,  or  7  Bradshawr^.  Heath,  IS  Wendell,  407);  and  a  late 

years*  absence  without  being  heard  of;  also  decision  in  the  court  of  appeals  takes  the  broad 

eoDStitate  anffident  grounds  of  divorce.     In  ground  that  even  in  the  same  state  in  which  a 

te  atate  of  Kew  \OT\i  a  limited  divorce  a  judgment  was  rendered,  the  judgment  is  of  no 

flUMa  et  ikoro  ii  granted  on  the  complaint  of  validity  against  a  party  not  personally  served 

the  wife  fer  croel  and  inhuman  treatment,  or  with  process  (Oakley  t:«.AspinwaIl,4*Comstock, 

aadl  oondnet  aa  makes  it  unsafe  and  improper  618).    If,  however,  an  inhabitant  of  one  state 

6  bar  to  cdhabit  with  her  husband,  or  for  wil*  goes  into  another  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 

fliiaMtlnn  and  red^ual  or  neglect  to  provide  ting  a  divorce  for  a  cause  which  would  not  au- 
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ihorize  a  divorce  in  the  state  of  his  domicile,  this  deroted  herself  to  inrestigating  the  oonditkai 
has  been  held  to  be  a  fraud,  and  that  the  dlvoroe  of  paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners.  In  this  work 
would  not  be  recognized  in  the  latter  state,  she  was  wsrmly  encouraged  by  her  friend  and 
(Barber  vs.  Root,  10  Mass.  Rep.  264 ;  Mass.  Rev.  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning,  of  whose  childrea 
Stat.) — In  respect  to  divorces  by  foreign  tribn-  she  had  been  the  governess.  Since  1841  IGss 
nals,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  Diz  has  given  her  time  and  influence  eiitirdj 
that  they  are  valid  if  the  parties  were  properly  to  this  work,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  has 
before  the  court.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  made  many  long  and  laborious  journeys,  having 
necessary  that  the  defendant  should  have  been  visited  every  state  of  the  Union  east  of  the 
served  with  process  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rocky  mountains,  examining  poorhouses,  pris- 
the  foreign  court.  There  has  been  a  serious  con-  ons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  endeavoring  to  per* 
flict  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland  snaae  legislatures  and  influential  individnafa  to 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  divorce  in  the  latter  country  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
for  causes  not  admitted  as  a  sufficient  ground  in  wretched.  Her  exertions  oontributea  greatly 
the  former.  The  English  courts  formerly  insisted  to  the  foundation  of  state  lunatic  asylums  in 
that  the  lex  loci  contractua  must  govern,  and  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Indi- 
that  an  English  marriage  could  not  therefore  be  ana,  Illinois,  Lousiana,  and  North  Carolina. 
dissolved  by  the  courts  of  another  country,  al-  She  presented  a  memorial  to  congress  during 
though  the  parties  (or  the  defendant,  which  it  the  session  of  1848-^9,  asking  an  appropriation 
may  be  presumed  is  all  that  is  material)  should  of  5,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  endow 
be  domiciled  in  such  country.  (Lolly's  case,  1  hospitals  for  the  indigent  msane.  The  measure 
Dow  P.  0. 124 ;  Tovey  €^  Lindsay,  1  Dow  Rep.  failed,  but  she  renewed  tiie  appeal  in  1850,  ask- 
117 :  Conway  m.  Beazley,  8  Uagg  EccL  Rep.  ing  for  10,000,000  acres.  The  committee  of  the 
639.)  But  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  house  house  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred  made 
of  lords  that  a  valid  dissolution  of  marriage  a  fi&vorable  report,  and  a  bill  such  as  she  asked 
contracted  in  England  might  be  made  in  Scot-  for  passed  the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate  finr 
land.  (Warrender  vs.  Warrender,  9  Bligh,  89.)  want  of  time.  In  April,  1854,  however,  in  oon- 
Yet  it  is  still  maintained  in  the  English  courts  sequence  of  her  unwearied  exertions,  abiU  pass- 
that  no  decision  made  in  the  courts  of  another  ed  both  houses  of  congress^  appropriating  10,- 
country  can  affect  the  rights  of  parties  to  lands  000,000  acres  to  the  several  states  for  the  relief 
in  England,  and  therefore  that  the  child  of  of  the  indigent  insane ;  but  the  bill  was  vetoed 
unmarried  parents  domiciled  in  Scotland  who  by  President  Pierce,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
afterward  married  there,  could  not  inherit  lands  the  general  government  had  no  constitutional 
in  England.  (Birtwhistle  m.  YardiU,  9  Bligh,  72.)  power  to  make  such  appropriations.  IGss  Dix 
With  some  incongruity  the  same  courts  have  has  published  severed  works  anonymously.  The 
held  that  the  right  of  succession  to  lands  in  first,  tiie  "  (>arland  of  Flora,''  appeared  in  Boston 
Scotland,  by  a  diild  of  parents  residing  in  the  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  books 
state  of  New  York  who  were  afterward  mar-  for  children,  among  which  were  '^  Conversatioos 
ried,  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  New  about  Common  Things,''  ''Alice  and  Ruth," 
York  and  not  of  Scotland.  But  whatever  may  and  ''  Evening  Hours.''  She  has  also  published 
be  the  doctrme  of  the  English  courts,  there  can  a  variety  of  tracts  for  prisoners,  and  has  written 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  a  loreign  de-  many  memorials  to  legislative  bodies  on  the 
cree  of  divorce  would  be  recognized  as  valid  in  subject  of  lunatic  asylums.  Miss  Dix  is  gifted 
any  case  where  jurisdiction  had  been  properly  with  a  angularly  persuasive  voice,  and  with 
acquired  by  service  of  process  on  the  party  manners  that  are  sud  to  possess  a  remarkably 
against  whom  such  decree  is  made.  controlling  influence  over  the  fiercest  maniacSb 
DIX,  Dorothea  L.,  an  American  philanthro-  She  has  recentiy  been  in  Europe,  and  is  now 
pist,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Her  father  was  (April,  1859)  again  exploring  the  IFnited  States 
a  physician,  and  after  his  death  she  supported  on  her  ceaseless  mission  of  benevolence, 
herself  by  teaching  a  select  school  for  young  DIX,  John  Adahs,  a  U.  S.  senator  from  New 
girls  in  Boston.  While  thus  engaged  she  was  York,  bom  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  24, 1798. 
one  day  passing  through  a  street  of  that  city,  During  the  war  of  1812--'15  he  served  on  the 
and  overheard  two  gentlemen  who  were  walk-  frontier  as  an  ensign,  and  subseauently  acted  m 
ing  before  her  conversing  upon  the  state  prison  adjutant  of  a  batUdion.  At  a  later  period  he 
at  Charlestown,  and  complaining  of  the  neg-  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Brown,  oommander- 
lected  condition  of  the  convicts.  Their  remarks  in-cliief  of  the  army.  Having  married,  and 
affected  her  so  powerfully,  that  she  could  not  travelled  extensively  abroad,  he  established  him- 
rest  until  she  had  visited  the  prison  herself,  self  about  the  year  1828  as  a  lawyer  at  Coopers- 
She  became  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  town,  N.  Y.,  and  becoming  identified  with  the 
the  unfortunate  and  suffering  classes,  for  whose  democratic  party,  he  soon  turned  his  attention 
elevation  she  labored  until  1 884,  when,  her  health  to  politics.  In  1 830  Cro  v.  Throop  appointed  him 
becoming  impaired,  she  gave  up  her  school,  adjutant-general  of  the  state.  In  Jan.  1888,  he 
and  embarked  for  Europe.  Shortly  before  this  was  chosen  secretary  of  state.  By  virtue  of  his 
she  had  inherited  from  a  relative  sufficient  prop-  offioe  he  was  superintendent  of  conunon  schools 
erty  to  render  her  independent  of  daily  exertion  and  a  member  of  the  canal  board,  and  one  of  the 
for  support  In  1837  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  commissioners  of  the  canal  fond.    The  last  two 
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toflitbave  chane  of  the  vast  works  of  internal  about  1 800.  He  sailed  in  Cook's  8d  expedition. 
IqmiTwneat  of  New  York^  and  also  of  its  com-  On  his  return  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
pteated  financial  affiiirs.  While  he  was  in  office  captain  in  the  navy,  and  in  1785  in  concert  with 
MV  canala  were  beins  constructed,  the  enlarge-  Oapt  Portlock  sailed  on  a  new  expedition,  con- 
MBot  of  the  Erie  caniu  was  commenced,  and  the  sisting  of  2  vessels,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
BSfework  of  railways  that  now  covers  the  state  Nootka  sound  company.  In  the  course  of  their 
vai  jnst  atartitij;  into  existence.  Having  been  Joint  explorations  they  discovered  a  number  of 
out  m  office  for  some  time,  he  was  elected  a  mem-  harbors,  ports,  bays,  and  small  islands  on  the 
bit  of  the  assembly  in  1842,  from  Albany  co.,  coast  of  North  America,  and  arrived  at  Hawaii, 
ad  in  the  winter  of  1845  was  chosen  to  fill  a  Sept.  28,  1786,  whence  Dixon  proceeded  to 
vaeancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  caused  by  the  elec-  China.  He  is  the  author  of  a  description  of  his 
tion  of  Silas  Wright  as  governor.  He  remained  own  expedition,  under  the  title  of  ^'  A  Voyage 
im  thSa  new  field  till  Mcu*ch  4,  1849,  and  bore  a  round  the  World,  but  more  particularly  to  the  N. 
AtlngaiBhed  part  in  discussing  the  great  qnes-  W,  Goast  of  America,"  <Scc.  (London,  1785-^88). 
lioiia  of  that  stormy  period — ^the  annexation  of  DIXON,  Jabies,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
T«iai|  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  joint  occupa-  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  entered  the 
Ikn  and  disputed  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  1812  ;  in  1824  was 
power  of  congress  over  slavery  in  the  territo-  stationed  in  the  Gibraltar  mission,  where  he 
lita.  On  the  question  of  slavery  he  was  the  ex-  labored  for  3  years ;  in  1828  he  was  stationed 
ponent  of  the  views  of  the  free-soil  section  of  on  one  of  the  London  circuits,  and  remained 
M  democratic  party  in  New  York,  whose  can-  in  London  until  1833 ;  thence  he  was  sent  to 
didate  for  governor  he  was  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Liverpool,  and  afterward  was  successively  super- 
Yaa  Bnren  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  intendent  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester  circuits, 
ilfc  opposition  to  Gen.  Cass,  both  Dix  and  Van  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  con- 
Bnren  ftanding  upon  the  *'  Buffiilo  platform."  ference  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference  of 
While  hi  the  senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  which  was  held 
eoBunittee  on  commerce,  and  a  leading  mem-  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  On  his  return  home  he 
ttr  d  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
Ivongfat  in  a  bill  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  States.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
artth  the  British  provinces — substantially  like  British  conference,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  passed  6  years  later — and  supported  it  in  established  usage  he  preached  the  ^^  conference 
Sipeechea  which  display  an  intimate  acquaint-  sermon,"  in  1842,  on  ^^  Methodism,  its  Origin, 
anee  with  the  trade  and  resources  of  both  conn-  Economy,  and  Present  Position."  This  sermon 
toieiw  He  was  the  author  of  the  act  defining  was  subsequently  elaborated  into  a  book  bear- 
the  duties  and  redncing  the  salaries  of  officers  ing  the  same  title,  beside  which  he  published  a 
ef  thecostoms  in  the  large  ports.  ,  The  divisions  *' Memoir  of  the  Bev.  William  E.  Miller,"  and 
fa  the  democratic  party  of  New  York,  arising  about  the  same  time  a  work  entitled  *^  The  Pres- 
ent of  the  slavery  question,  rendered  his  reelec-  ent  Position  and  Aspects  of  Popery,  and  the 
tion  to  the  senate  impossible ;  and  he  was  sue-  Duty  of  exposing  the  Errors  of  Papal  Home," 
eeeded  by  Mr.  Sewara.  Having  taken  an  active  and  "  Letters  on  the  Duties  of  Protestants  with 
part  in  1852  in  fisivor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  regard  to  Popery." 

Pieroe  to  the  presidency,  his  immediate  friends  DIXON,  Wiluam  IlEPwoBTn,  an  English 
in  the  democratic  party  desired  that  he  should  author  and  critic,  editor  of  the  London  ^^  Athe- 
be  ^pQipted  secretary  of  state,  and  he  was  at  nseum,"  born  in  the  county  of  York  in  1821. 
ficat  selected  for  tliat  post  by  Mr.  Pierce.  But,  He  was  educated  at  a  provincial  school,  and 
diiBoalties  seeming  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  evinced  an  early  genius  for  literature  by  the 
wendent  elect,  Gen.  Dix  was  induced  to  decline  composition  of  a  tragedy  in  5  acts.  After  con- 
la  fiiTor  of  Gov.  Marcy.  He  afterward  accept-  ducting  a  newspaper  for  a  considerable  period 
•dinl853,  as  a  temporary  employment,  the  post  at  Cheltenham,  he  gained  prizes  for  two  suc- 
ef  iflsistant  treasurer  in  New  York  city ;  but  cessive  essays  thrown  open  to  unlimited  com- 
dkntisfied  with  the  president's  conduct  in  rela-  petition  by  Mr.  Madden  of  London,  proprietor 
tion  to  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  France,  of  the  ^^  Prize  Magazine."  These 'attracted  the 
hb  resigned  his  office,  and  has  since  taken  no  attention  ofmany  eminent  persons,  among  others 

Kin  polities  beyond  an  occasional  speech  be-  of  Mr.  0.  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  soon  engaged 

sorne^  popular  meeting  of  the  democratic  Mr.  Dixon  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 

party.    He  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  "  Athena)um."    In  a  short  time  he  became  the 

and  now  devotes  much  attention  to  study  and  critical  editor  of  this  periodical,  and  on  the  re- 

the  management  of  a  large  estate.    He  is  the  tirement  of  Mr.  T.  K.  llcrvey  in  1853  was  ap- 

anthor  of  ^  Resources  of  the  City  of  New  York"  pointed  to  its  sole  direction,  an  office  which  he 

(Svo.,  New  York,  1827) ;  "  Decisions  of  the  Su-  continues  to  hold.    He  removed  to  London  in 

perintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  New  York,  1845,  since  which  time  his  published  works, 

and  Lawt  relating  to  Common  Schools"  (8vo.,  chiefly  historical  and  biographical,  have  taken 

Albany,  1887) ;  ''A  Winter  in  Madeira"  (12mo.,  standard  rank.    The  first  was  entitled  '^John 

New  xork,  1851);  and  *^  A  Summer  in  Spain  and  Howard  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Prison 

Slorenoe**  (Ifimo.,  New  York,  1855).  Worid  of  Europe"  (London,  1850 ;  5th  ed.  1854), 

DIXON,  QaoBcn,  an  English  navigator,  died  and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  ^^  Lon- 
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don  Prisons,''  a  volame  amplified  fh)m  a  series  the  nation  down  to  the  last  year  of  the  anthor'a 

of  communications  to  the  ^*  Daily  News''  news-  life,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  |in>- 

paper.    In  1851  appeared  his  '^Life  of  William  ductions  of  that  age.    The  firat  partial  editioa 

Penn,^'  and  the  Sd  edition  in  1856,  with  an  of  this  work  appeared  at  Dobromil  in  1615 ;  the 

*^  Extra  Chapter  on  the  Macaulay  Charges,"  first  complete  edition  in  2  vols,  at  Frankfort 

concerniDg  which  much  controversy  has  arisen,  and  Leipsio  in  1711  and  1712,  nnder  the  title 

His  ^^Life  of  Admiral  Blake,"  based  on  family  oi  Joannia  Dlugoni  $eu  L<mffint  Canonici  ^tm-^ 

and  state  papers,  was  published  in  1852  (2d  ed.  dam  Cracoo,  HUtoria  Polonia  libri  XIL  Meft- 

1858).  Afterthepublicationofhis  biography  of  sures  for  the  publication  of  a  new  Latin  and 

Penn,  the  Penusylvania  historical  society  elected  Polish  edition  of  his  complete  works  were  set 

him  an  honorary  member.    He  also  produced  in  on  foot  in  1858^  nnder  the  auspices  of  Count 

1852  a  work  entitled  the  "  French  in  England ;  or  Vladimir  Plater. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Question  on  Both  Sides  of  the  BMITRIEFF,  Itan  Itakotitch,  a  Russian 
Channel."  As  deputy  royal  commissioner  for  the  poet  and  minister  of  justice,  bom  in  thegor- 
great  exhibition  of  1851  he  was  eminently  sno-  ernment  of  Simbeersk  in  1760,  died  in  Moscow 
cessful ;  and  as  a  representative  of  the  ballot  so-  in  Oct  1887.  IXaviog  studied  for  some  time  at 
ciety,  the  principles  of  which  he  advocated  in  an  Kasan  and  Simbeersl^  he  removed  with  his  fa- 
extensive  political  tour,  he  received  the  offer  of  a  ther,  on  the  revolt  of  Posgatoheff^  to  St.  Peters* 
seat  in  parliament.  Ho  declined  the  honor,  being  burg,  where  he  entered  a  militaor  school,  and 
resolved  upon  the  execution  of  a  national  work,  subsequent v  the  active  service.  On  the  acoee- 
a  history  of  England  during  the  rebellion  ana  sion  of  Paul  he  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
nnder  the  commonwealth.  For  this  he  has  ran-  colonel,  sat  in  the  senate,  was  made  privy  coon- 
sacked  the  state  paper  office,  and  explored  every  cillor,  and  nnder  Alexander  I.  became  ministen 
site  and  scene  in  the  old  world  at  all  connected  of  state,  which  office  he  resigned  afier  4  yearsi 
with  the  events  of  the  period,  studying  docu-  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  udedKaram- 
ments,  men,  and  manners.  He  purposes  also  to  sin  in  promoting  a  new  movement  in  the  Russian 
visit  America  with  similar  objects  in  view.  In  language  and  literature,  writing  himself  p<^Mdar 
his  capacity  of  editor  of  the  '*  Athena3um"  Mr.  songs,  fables,  and  tales^  mostly  after  Lsfontaine, 
Dixon  forms  the  centre  of  a  large  and  brilliant  Florian,  and  others,  excellent  satires,  and  an 
literary  circle.  epico-dramatic  poem,  Yermah,  as  well  as  his  own 

DIXWELL,  John,  colonel,  one  of  the  judges  memoirs,  a  part  of  which  he  published.    There 

of  Charles  I.,  bom  in  1608,  died  March  18, 1689.  are  several  editions  of  his  complete  works. 
After  the  reaction  in  England  which  placed        DNIEPER,  Dnixpb,  or  Dnspb  (anc.  Bcrf^ 

Charles  II.  upon  the  throne,  and  caused  him-  theTies^  also  JDanaprU\  next  to  the  Volga  Uie 

self  and  his  associates  to  be  condemned  to  death,  largest  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  rises  on  the 

he  escaped  to  America.    He  changed  his  name,  S.  slope  of  the  Yolkonsky  plateau,  near  Dne- 

taking  that  of  John  Davids,  and  lived  nndis-  provsk  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  8. 

covered  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven,  oetween  woody  marshes  as  far  as  Drohobuih, 

where  he  was  married  and  left  children.    In  thence  W.  between  more  elevated  banks  to  Smo- 

1664  he  visited  two  of  his  fellow  regicides,  Whal-  lensk,  continues  its  western  course  as  £tu*  as  Or- 

ley  and  Goffe,  who  had  found  a  refuge  amid  the  sha,  takes  then  a  S.  course,  passes  through  the 

solitudes  ofHadley,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  meadowy  valleys  and  fertile  plains  of  the  gov* 

His  favorite  study  in  exile  was  the  *^  History  of  ernment  of  MohCev  down  to  Kiev,  turns  then  Si. 

the  World,"  which  Raleigh  had  written  in  pri-  E.  through  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  nasses^ 

sou,  and  he  cherished  a  constant  faith  that  the  Krementshug  and  Ekaterinoslav^ows  B.  as  tit 

^irit  of  liberty  in  England  would  produce  a  new  as  Alexandrovsk,  and  then  W.  S.  W.  to  its  month 

revolution.  below  Kherson,  emptying  into  the  Black  sea 

DLUGOSZ  (Lat.  Longinus),  Jan,  a  Polish  between  Kinbum  and  Otehakov.      Its  whole 

historian,  born  at  Brzeznica   in  1415,  died  in  course  is  about  1,100  m.    Its  chief  tributaries 

Cracow,  May  29,  1480.    He  studied  at  the  uni-  are,  on  the  right,  the  Beresina,  the  Pripeti^ 

versity  of  Cracow,  found  a  patron  in  the  cardi-  which  empties  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Ijth- 

nal  Zbigniew  Olesnicki,  took  orders,  was  made  uanian  marshes,  and  the  Ingnletz ;  on  the  left,  the 

canon  of  Sandomir,  and  subsequently  of  Cra-  Desna  and  Yorskla.    Though  large,  the  Dnieper 

cow.    Casimir  lY.  employed  him  in  several  im-  was  formerly  hardly  navigable,  owing  to  nitt* 

portant  diplomatic  missions  to  John  Hunniades,  nral  obstructions  in  its  lower  course  and  at  the 

governor  of  Hungary,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  mouth.    Some  of  these  have  been  removed  by 

George  PodiebradofBohemia,  the  grand  master  the  Russian  government,  but  its  commercial 

of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  Matthias  Corvinus  importance  is  stiU  lessened  by  its  frequent  shal- 

of  Hungary.    Casimir  also  intrusted  him  with  lowness.    About  lat.  48°  20'  N.  it  commences  a 

the  education  of  two  of  his  sons,  Ladislas,  who  course  of  more  than  40  m.  over  a  rugged  bed 

still  remained  under  his  guidance  when  elected  of  granite,  forming  below  Ekaterinoslav  a  num- 

king  of  Bohemia,  and  John  Albert,  afterward  her  of  cataracts  and  rapids  ^in  Russian  j^oro^ 

king  of  Poland.    Shortly  before  his  ^enth  he  whence  the  name  of  Zaporogian  Cossacks),  and 

was  appointed  archbishop  of  Lemberg.    He  left  separates  into  a  great  number  of  courses,  em* 

in  manuscript  a  number  of  works  in  Latin,  of  bracing  many  woody  islands.    Reuniting,  it  b*> 

which  the  history  of  Poland,  from  the  origin  of  comes  navigable  in  its  lower  course  for  flat- 
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Mtomed  Teasels,  among  wliich  stoamboats  hnvo  ford.    In  1828  ho  becamo  assistant  minister,  and 

bem  employed  since  1888  in  carrying  the  pro-  then  rector  of  Trinity  church,  IJoston,  where  he 

tee  of  the  Interior,  timber,  corn,  linen,  iron,  continued  to  officiate  until  1832,  when  he  was 

Md  coal,  to  the  Black  sea.    The  Bcresina,  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Now  Jersey, 

Oi^bidri,  and  King's  canals,  connecting  tribnta-  whereupon  ho  removed  to  Burlingt-on,  and  be- 

rieiof  tiie  Dnieper  with  the  Dfina,  Niemen,  and  c«mo  rector  of  St.  Mary's  church  in  that  city. 

IT.  Bag.  form  water  communications  through  Here  ho  devoted  his  energies  to  the  establish- 

iheN  rivers  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  ment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Christian 

Hie  estuary  or  lake  (Russ.  liman),  formed  by  education  for  females.     In  pursuance  of  this 

fte  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  as  well  as  by  that  of  plan,  in  1837  ho  established  St.  Marj'-s  hall,  a 

fte  Bug,  is  very  shallow,  and  emits  noxious  ex-  boarding  school  for  girls,  beautifully  situated  on 

halations  dnrine  tho  hot  summer  months.    The  the  shore  of  the  Delaware,  in  which  200  girls 

Didqper,  like  the  Volga,  abounds  in  sturgeon,  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  from 

arm  pike,  and  shad.    In  its  long  course  it  foreign  countries,  are  carefully  educated  in  the 

BOKS  through  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  tenets  of  tho  Episcopal  church.    Inconsequence 

BmiA,  and  through  different  climates.  At  Smo-  of  the  great  success  of  this  enterprise,  ho  found- 

Inik  it  freezes  in  November  and  remains  ice-  ed  Burlington  college  in  1846,  under  a  charter 

boimd  till  April;  at  Kiev  it  is  frozen  over  from  from  the  state  legislature ;  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  this 

limiary  to  March.  The  most  remarkable  bridges  institution  had  29  instructors  and  118  students. 

flfcr  the  river  arc  in  these  2  cities.  The  ancients  Bishop  Doane's  theological  controversies  were 

mrded  the  Borysthenes  as  the  largest  river  frequent.    As  a  writer  and  preacher  his  style  is 

01  the  world  next  to  the  Nile,  and  entertained  not  only  peculiar,  but  his  language  robust  and 

B  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  fertility  of  tho  sur-  eloquent.    Ilis  contributions  to  literature  and 

foonding  country. "  They  knew  only  its  lower  theology  were  many  and  voluminous,  and  liis 

taunt,    Near  its  mouth  was  Olbia,  or  Olbiopo-  poems  have  been  much  admired.     Under  his 

Ikt  a  colony  of  Miletus,  which  carried  on  trade  episcopate  the  church  in  New  Jersey  expert- 

vtththe  nomadic  tribes  of  the  interior.  enced  an  unexampled  increase  in  the  number 

DNIESTER,  or  Dxiestr  (anc.   Ti/rai  and  of  its  communicants,  from  801  in  1882  to  4,600 

DiBWtfw),  a  river  ofeasternEuroiMJ,  which  rises  in  1858,  while  tho  clergy  increased  from  14  to 

oatheN.  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  near  90  in  the  same  period,  and  the  number  of  par- 

Mtt  in  Austrian  Galicia,  flows  mostly  S.  E.  ishes  from  81  to  79. 

fviboat  500  m.,  passes  by  Sambor,  Ilalicz,  and  DOBBTN,  a  family  in  Baltimore,  long  con- 

Ibriampol  in  Gaiicia,  and  Chocim,  Mohilev,  nected  with  the  newspaper  press  of  that  city, 

ad  Bender  in  Russia,  separates  tho  Russian  ARcniBALD   Dobdin,  and    his   sons   Thomas, 

province  of  Bessarabia  from  Podolia  on  tho  "W.  ARcmBALD,  George,  and  RoBEirr,   emigrated 

nd  Kherson  on  the  E.,  and  empties  into  the  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  iu  Bal- 

Black  sea  between  Akennan  and  Ovidiopol.  tirnore  in  1790.     Thomas  Dobbin  published 

Iti  principal  tributaries  are  the  Stry  and  Sered.  tho  first  daily  newspaper  in  that  city  in  1795, 

Thare  is  but  little  navigation ;  its  mouth  is  en-  called  tho  "  Baltimore  Telegraph,"  which  was 

ennbercd  with  flats  and  sandbanks.  continued    after   liis   death   in    1809    by  his 

DOAB  (Sanscrit,  two  waters),  a  name  given  brother  George,  in  connection  with  Thomas 

fa  Hindostan  to  any  tract  of  country  included  Murphy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  American." 

betveen  2  rivers.    It  is  especially  applied  to  the  (xeorgo  Dobbin  died  in  1811,  leaving  two  sons, 

Wrt  hrinff  between  the  Ganges  and  tho  Juiir-  Rorert  A.  and  (iEOrgs  W.    Robert  A.  suc- 

Bi,  ina  when  applied  to  other  similar  districts  ceeded  in  tho  management  of  the  newspaper, 

h  Joined  with  some  distinctive  appellation,  as  and  is  still  connected  witli  it.  The  "American" 

tbe  Jallnnder  Doab,  between  tho  Beas  and  the  is  one  of  the  oldest  commercial  journals  of  tho 

Wkj,  and  the  Rukna  Doab,  between  the  Ra-  Union,  and  has  been  under  tho  control  of  the 

^  ind  the  Chenab.    Tho  Doab,  so  called  by  same  family  for  64  years.    It  is  now  published 

WW  cf  eminence,  is  a  large  tract  reaching  from  by  R.  A.  Dobbin  and  Charles  C.  Fulton,  under 

Aahdmd  in  the  south  to  Saharani>oor  in  the  the  title  of  the  **  Baltimore  American  and  Com- 

■orth,  and  forming  the  finest  and  most  fertile  mercial  Advertiser." 

pBt  of  the  province  of  Agra.    It  contains  many  DOBBIN,  James  Cochraxk,  an  American 

ttriTing  towns,   and  the  whole  territory  has  statesman,  bom  in  Fayettoville,  N.  C,  in  1814, 

^brooght  into  a  highly  j)roductivo  state  by  died  there,  Aug.  4,  1857.    IIo  was  graduated  at 

^'"^ofa  system  of  irrigation.  tho  university  of  North  Carolina  in  1832,  and 


1X)AKE,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  8  years  later  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  Fayette- 

•■  American  clergyman,  2d  bishop  of  tho  Prot-  ville,  where  he  commenced  the  pr.actico  of  the 

^tint  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of  Now  law.    In  1846  ho  entered  public  life  as  a  mem- 

Jw»ey,  bom  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1709,  died  ber  of  congress  from  the  Raleigh  district,  and 

*  Bnrlington,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1869.    lie  was  in  1848  and  again  in  1850  was  elected  a  member 

pintted  at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in  of  tho  North  Carolina  house  of  commons,  on 

»18 ;  in  1821  was  admitted  to  holy  orders ;  the  latter  occasion  serving  in  tho  capacity  of 

jjfctoed  for  8  years  in  Trinity  church.  New  speaker.    In  1862  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  iJal- 

*«k;  in  1824  was  appointed  the  first  profes-  tirnore  convention  which  nominated  Mr,  Pierce 

Mr  in  WaahiDgton  (now  Trinity)  coUege,  Hart-  for  the  presidency,  and  in  the  aame  year  he  was 
VOL.  VI. — 34 
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again  a  member  of  the  state  legislatare  and  an  gnage.*^    Four  Tolnmea  of  thb  were  publisbed 

nnsnccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  IT.  S.  daring  hb  life,  and  a  6th  was  left  by  hun  iiearlj 

senator  from  North  Carolina.   Upon  tlie  inangu-  completed.    He  also  wrote  several  biographicid 

ration  of  President  Pierce  in  1853  he  received  sketches  of  old  HungariaA  authors.    Ilia  poema 

the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  consist  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  elegies :  he  also 

he  retained  until  the  dose  of  the  administration,  translated    Shakespeare^s   MacbeUi,    Moli^re^s 

DOB£LL,  Stdnet,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Avare^  and  several  tragedies  of  8chiller,  into 

Peckham  Rye,  near  London,  in  1824.    In  1886  Hungarian.      ^^ 

his  father,  a  wine  merchant  in  London,  re-  DOBRIZHOFFER,  Martin,  a  Jesuit  mission- 
moved  his  business  to  Cheltenham,  and  at  this  ary,  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1717,  died  in 
place,  or  at  a  country  house  in  the  neighboring  Vienna  in  1791.  He  passed  18  years  among  the 
valley  of  Charlton  Kings,  young  Dobell  lived  Indians  inhabiting  the  W.  bank  of  the  Paraguay 
until  his  marriage  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  he  river,  South  America,  and  the  interior  of  Para- 
fell  in  love  at  10,  became  engaged  at  15,  and  gnay.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
was  married  at  20.  At  the  age  of  12  his  edu-  the  Spanish  colonies  ho  went  to  Vienna,  where 
cation,  which  had  been  conducted  entirely  at  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Maria  Theresa.  His 
home,  was  completed,  and  he  entered  the  count-  principal  work  is  a  history  in  Latin  of  the  Abi- 
ing  room  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  remained  ponians  (Vienna,  1784),  of  which  a  German 
in  the  capacity  of  a  derk  for  15  years.  While  translation  appeared  in  Pesth  in  Uie  same  year, 
thus  employed  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  and  an  English  translation  in  London  in  1822. 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1850  produced,  under  DOBRODJA^  a  district  in  European  Turkey, 
the  nam  deplume  of  "  Sydney  icndys,^'  which  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  extending  fnxa 
he  retained  for  several  years,  his  poem  of  the  Silistria  and  Varna  to  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
^*  Roman.^'  This  and  *'  Balder,'^  which  appeared  offering  the  most  accessible  route  from  the  north 
4  years  later,  found  many  admirers,  who  hailed  for  armies  to  reach  Constantinople.  The  Rus- 
the  author  as  the  originator  of  a  new  era  in  siaus  commenced  here  their  operationa  against 
English  poetry.  The  2  poems  were,  however,  Turkey  in  1828 ;  and  again  in  1864,  after  luiving 
subjected  to  much  severe  criticism,  and  the  lat-  crossed  the  Danube  at  Braila  and  GaLatz,  they 
ter  of  them  was  travestied  by  Mr.  Aytoun  in  his  gained  an  important  advantage  by  aecuriog 
"Firmilian.^'  In  1856  Mr.  Dobell  published,  in  Matshin,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Uie  dia- 
connection  with  Alexander  Smith,  a  volume  of  trict.  The  Dobrodja  belonged  to  Russia  after 
"  Sonnets  on  the  War,"  and  in  the  succeeding  1829,  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of 
Tear  another  volume  of  poems  entitled  *^  Eng-  peace  of  1856,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
land  in  time  of  War,''  in  which  his  peculiarities  eyalet  of  Silistria,  and  is  the  most  S.  E.  portion 
of  rhythm,  language,  and  thought  are  fully  do-  of  Bulgaria.  The  population  consists  of  18,000  to 
veloped.  20,000  families  of  various  eastern  and  northern 

DOBREE,  Peter  Paul,  an  English  scholar,  tribes,  who  support  themselves  chiefly  by  the 

and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Cam-  raising  of  cattle  and  bees,  by  the  manufacture 

bridge,  born  in  Guernsey  in  1782,  died  Sept  of  salt,  and  by  fisheries.    The  soil  is  but  little 

24,  1825.    Afler  the  death  of  Porson  he  was  cultivated,  and  the  district  is,  at  moat  seasona,  a 

intrusted  with  the  task  of  editing  a  part  of  his  wilderness.    The  scanty  herbage  dries  no  earij 

notes,  and  published  in  1820  all  that  Porson  in  the  summer,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  ana  herds 

had  left  upon  Aristophanes,  together  with  learn-  of  buffaloes  repair  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube 

ed  notes  by  himself.    In  1823  he  was  appointed  for  pasture.     

regius  professor  of  Greek,  and  at  the  time  of        DOBROVSKY,  JozsF,  a  Slavic  scholar,  bom 

his  deatli  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Demos-  near  Raab,  Hungary,  Aug.  17,  1763,  died  in 

thenes,  and  writing  a  course  of  lectures  on  Brtlnn,  Moravia,  Jan.  6, 1829.    He  early  applied 

Greek  literature.  himself  to  the  study  of  the  German  Language, 

DOBRENTET,  Gabob,  a  Ilungarian  author,  and  acquired  afterward  still  greater  knowle^e 
bom  at  Nagy-SzollOs  in  1786,  died  in  1851.  lie  of  that  of  Bohemia,  of  which  country  his  fikther 
studied  philology  and  history  at  Wittenberg  and  was  a  native.  Previous  to  attending  the  Qni- 
Leipsic ;  in  1810  established  the  ^^  Transylvania  versity  of  Prague,  he  had  studied  at  a  neighbor- 
Museum,^'  a  periodical  which  exercised  so  con-  ing  college  of  Jesuits,  and  after  having  b^xnne, 
siderable  an  influence  upon  the  devleopmcnt  of  in  Oct.  1772,  a  member  of  that  order  m  BrQnn, 
the  Hungarian  language  and  literature  that  no  he  devoted  himself  from  the  time  of  its  dissola* 
Hungarian  library  is  thought  complete  without  tion,  in  Aug.  1773,  to  literature  generally,  with- 
it.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Pesth,  where  he  out,  however,  neglecting  the  studv  of  theology, 
continued  subsequently  to  reside,  actively  en-  which  he  continued  to  pursue  at  Prague.  Hay- 
gaged  in  literary  labors,  w^hile  also  holding  va-  ing  made  his  debut  in  literature  in  1778  by  a 
nous  civil  offices.  In  1822  he  was  one  of  22  critical  work  which  attracted  much  attention, 
savants  invited  to  assemble  at  Buda  to  devise  a  he  increased  his  reputation  by  conducting 
plan  and  constitution  for  the  Ilungorian  academy,  from  1780  to  1787  a  Journal  devoted  to  Bohe- 
and  in  1831  was  appointed  a  member  and  sec^  mion  and  Moravian  literature.  He  achieved 
retary  of  that  body.  During  the  same  time  he  most  abiding  fame,  however,  by  his  subsequent 
was  engaged  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  works  on  Uie  Slavic  languages  and  histoty, 
the  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Hungarian  Lan-  which  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  haring 
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yd  the  fonndfitioQ  of  Slavio  philology.    The  isle  on  which  Btand  the  rnins  of  on  ancient  cas- 

BMMt  celebrated  of  them  is  his  InsUtuti&nei  tie.    The  hike  is  about  3  m.  long,  and  has  its 

Lb^vm  Slatica  DhUcti  veterit  (Vienna,  1822).  outlet  through  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 

h'lTM  and  1794  he  visited  Sweden,  Russia,  waters  Glen-Dochnrt  and  falls  into  the  Lochv. 

lod  western  Eurone,  for  the  purpose  of  col-  DOCIMASIA(Gr.^o«((/xa(r(a,  trial),  in  ancient 

kcting  docaments  oearing  upon  Slavic  history.  Athens,  a  scrutiny  into  the  life  and  condnct  of 

On  his  retam  he  was  for  several  years  afSicted  any  person  chosen  to  hold  a  public  office.    Ar- 

vith  insanity,  brought  about  by  the  intensity  chons,  senators,  generals,  and  other  magistrates 

of  his  labors.  lie  recovered  his  health,  however,  were  exposed  to  this  scrutiny,  which  was  con- 

hl808.    An  account  of  his  life  and  writings  ducted  by  selected  persons.    The  examination 

wisjpoblished  by  Polacky  at  Prague  in  1888.  for  the  arohonship  wa<«  intrusted  to  the  senators 

DOBSON,  TnoMAB,  a  bookseller  and  author  themselves.    The  docimasia  was  not  limited  to 

of  Philadelphia,  died  March  8,  1823.    He  re-  candidates  for  public  offices,  but  a  scrutiny  might 

pphDihed  tne  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^^  (21  be  denounced  against  any  orator  or  oUier  emi- 

vqIh  4tQ.4  including  the  supplement,  1798-1803),  nent  person  who  had  been  accused  of  flagitious 

nd  wrot«  '*  Letters  on  the  Character  of  the  Deity  crime ;  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  prove  his  in- 

nd  the  Moral  State  of  Man'Y2  vols.  12mo.,  1807).  nocence  before  a  court  of  iustice,  or  suffer  dis- 

IX)BSON,  WiLUAv,  an  English  painter,  bom  grace  and  exclusion  from  the  assemblies. 
Ift  London  in  1610,  died  in  1G46.  He  served  DOCK,  an  artificial  basin  for  the  reception 
n  apprenticeship  with  a  picture  dealer,  and  of  ships,  cither  for  their  security  or  for  the  pnr- 
•fsQea  himself  of  tlie  opportunity  thus  offered  pose  of  building,  repairing,  or  examining  them. 
kfan  to  copy  some  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  Docks  are  of  2  sorts,  wet  and  dry.  The  for- 
Vkadjke.  One  of  his  pictures  fell  by  chance  mer  are  usually  constructed  with  gates  to  re- 
Wider  the  eye  of  Vandyke,  who  was  so  much  tain  the  water.  Ships  are  admitted  at  high 
UrnekliT  its  merit  that  he  presented  the  painter  water,  and  kept  afloat  by  closing  the  gates. 
to  Charlee  I.,  who  sat  to  Dob-^on  for  his  picture.  Basins  are  wet  docks  without  gates,  the  water 
flDdnpon  the  death  of  Vandyke  conferred  upon  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  tide.  Dry  docks 
Mm  the  title  of  his  chief  painter.  Several  of  sometimes  become  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
Iris  plotarea  ore  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  tide,  but  are  usually  pumped  out  by  {he  steam 
Hbrthmnberland.  engine ;  they  are  close<l  by  gates  carefully  con- 
IX)C£,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  prov-  structed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  water. 
iBoe  of  Minos  Geraes,  and  entering  the  Atlantic  The  most  common  form  for  this  purpose  is  that 
ftH  latL  19''  86'  S. ;  length,  830  m.,  or,  including  of  swinging  gates,  opening  in  the  middle  like 
iHndinga,  about  500.  For  about  half  its  course  the  lock  gates  of  a  csinol.  The  floating  gate  or 
it  flows  K.,  then  turns  nearly  E.,  intersecting  the  caisson  is  a  vessel  with  keel  and  stem,  c<.)nstruct- 
proriooe  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  is  bordered  by  ed  to  flt  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  tlie  entrance 

•  rich,  beantifhl,  but  much  neglected  country,  of  the  d(K!k ;  Avater  being  admitted  into  this 
Ito-naTigation  is  greatly  hnpeded  by  numerous  vessel,  it  sinks  in  the  grooves,  forming  a  closed 
aatmcta.  gate;  it  is  removed  n-om  its  place  by  pump- 

DOCETJB,  in  the  primitive  church,  the  par-  ing  out  water  sufl9cient  to  float  it  clear  of 

tinne  of  those  doctrmes  which  admitted  the  the  grooves.    These  caissons  are  more  cheaply 

appearance  but  denied  the  reality  of  the  human  constructed  than  swinging  gates,  occupy  less 

torn  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.    Those  who  space,  are  more  easily  repaired,  and  the  same 

looked  upon  matter  as  essentially  evil,  a  view  caisson  may  be  used  at  different  times  for  dif- 

dflrived  from  a  perverted  Platonism  or  from  ferent  docks. — Wet  docks  have  proved  a  very 

•riental  theories,  were  offended  at  the  idea  of  a  important  auxiliary  to  navigation  and  commerce. 

ivrelfttion  of  Deity  through  sensible  objects.  By  their  means  vc<^sels  are  more  safely  moored 

Aeeordingly  they  declared  tiiat  every  thing  cor-  and  protected  against  winds,  tides,  and  currents, 

"  in  Christ  wos  only  in  appearance,  and  for  and,  with  suitable  police  regulations,  are  less  lia- 

manifestation  of  the  spirit,  and  that  his  life  ble  to  Are,  ro]>bory,  kc.   Wet  docks  also  effect  a 

merely  a  continued  theophany.    It  was  great  saving  in  the  time  and  expense  of  loading 

pKobobly  against  Docetic  errors,  which  had  ap-  and  unloading  vessels.     The  principal  docks  on 

j>l»rwrt  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  that  the  Thames  are  the  East  and  West  India  docks, 

wamm  passages  in  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  St  the  London  docks,  the  St.  Katherine^s,  the  Com- 

Ahn  were  directed.    I)or.ctism,  of  which  there  mercial,  and  the  Victoria  docks.     The  West 

Tariooa  forms,  was  itself  a  form  of  Gnos-  India  docks  were  commenced  in  Feb.  1800,  and 

and  its  teachers,  &s  Valentinus  and  Bar-  opened   in  Aug.  1802.      They  stretch  across 

ii  are  reckoned  among  the  Gnostics.    It  the  isthmus  joining  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the 

thought  by  its  believers  to  reconcile  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  and  consisted 

aimtive  of  the  Gospels  with  the  re.>4[)ect  due  to  originally  of  an  import  and  export  dock,  each 

tibeDeity,  in  maintaining  that  the  sufferings  and  of  which  communicated  by  means  of  locks  with 

death  of  Christ  were  only  apparent.  a  basin  of  5  or  6  acres  in  extent  at  the  end  next 

DOCHART,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Killin,  Blackwall,  and  with  another  of  more  than  S 

FBrtliafairei  Scotland.    Its  banks  are   clothed  acres  at  the  end  next  Limehouse,  both  of  these 

^/lOk  ffTDTes  of  remarkable  beauty ;  it  contains  basins  in  turn  communicating  with  the  Thames. 

#  tfnnooi  flofltiiig  Island,  and  another  small  The  south  dock,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  ex- 
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port  dock,  was  added  in  1829.  The  export  dock,  of  incorporation  to  10  per  cent  So  successful 
appropriated  to  ships  loading  outward,  is  about  was  the  company  that  in  1819  a  surplus  fund 
870  yards  in  length  by  135  in  width,  covering  of  nearly  £400,000  had  been  accumulated ;  bat 
an  area  of  nearly  25  acres.  The  import  docK,  having  reduced  their  charges  very  materially, 
appropriated  to  ships  entering  to  discharge,  is  the  surplus  has  been  absorbed.  The  engineer 
as  long  as  the  export  dock,  and  166  yards  wide;  of  these  docks  was  William  Jessop,  and  the 
its  extent  is  nearly  80  acres.  The  south  dock  is  total  expense  of  their  erection  was  about  £l.- 
1,188  yards  long,  and  is  used  indiscruninately  500,000. — ^The  East  India  docks  at  Blackwall 
for  vessels  either  loading  or  discharging ;  it  has  were  originally  intended  only  to  accommodate 
an  entrance  to  the  river  at  each  end.  At  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  but  are 
highest  tides  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  is  now  open  to  vessels  from  all  parts.  There  are 
24  feet,  and  the  whole  will  readily  contain  600  2  docks,  the  import  dock  contiuning  about  IS 
vessels  of  from  250  to  500  tons.  The  import  acres,  and  the  export  dock  about  9  acres.  The  en- 
and  export  docks  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  trance  basin  connecting  the  docks  with  the  river 
divided  by  a  range  of  warehouses  which  are  contains  about  2|  acres ;  the  length  of  the  en- 
chiefly  used  for  the  reception  of  spirituous  trance  lock  is  210  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  sates 
liquors ;  smaller  warehouses  and  sheds  on  the  48  feet  dear.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  docks 
quays  of  the  export  and  south  docks  are  used  is  never  less  than  28  feet,  and  there  is  attached 
to  receive  goods  sent  down  for  exportation,  to  them  a  quay  fronting  the  river  nearly  700 
while  the  warehouses  for  imported  goods  are  feet  in  length.  Both  these  and  the  West  India 
on  the  4  quays  of  the  import  dock.  An  idea  docks  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  East  and 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  docks.  West  India  dock  company,  the  union  having 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  have  been  deposited  been  effected  in  1888.  The  capital  of  this  com- 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  quays,  under  the  pany  amounts  to  over  £2,000,000,  and  the  man- 
sheds,  and  in  the  warehouses,  148,563  hhds.  of  agement  is  vested  in  A  board  of  82  directon. 
sugar,  70,875  casks  and  433,648  bags  of  coffee,  — The  London  docks  are  situated  in  Wq>ping, 
85,158  puncheons  of  rum  and  pipes  of  Madeira  and  were  principally  intended  to  receive  ships 
wine,  14,021  logs  of  mahogany,  21,350  tons  of  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice.  They 
logwood,  &c.  The  whole  area  occupied  is  about  were  begun  in  1800,  and  opened  in  Feb.  1805. 
295  acres ;  the  establishment  is  surrounded  with  The  western  dock  is  20  acres  in  extent,  and  tlic 
a  high  wall,  and  so  strict  are  the  precautions  new  or  eastern  dock  about  7.  The  tobacco  dock, 
against  fire  and  pilfering,  that  as  soon  as  a  ship  which  lies  between,  and  is  appropriated  solely 
enters  the  docks  the  crew  is  discharged,  and  to  tobacco  ships,  exceeds  one  acre  in  extent.  On 
no  person  whatever  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  this  dock  is  the  great  tobacco 
board  or  within  the  premises,  the  gates  of  which  warehouse,  a  building  which  occupies  under  one 
are  shut  at  a  certain  hour.  In  almost  all  docks  roof  between  4  and  5  acres  of  ground.  It  is 
a  serious  evil  is  felt  from  the  accumulation  of  i*\d  to  be  capable  of  containing  25,000  hhds.  of 
mud  and  consequent  diminution  in  depth  of  the  tobacco,  while  tiie  vaults  underneath  will  accom- 
wator,  and  scouring  and  dredging  have  been  modate  as  many  pipes  of  wine.  All  ships  bound 
deemed  the  only  relief;  but  in  the  West  India  for  the  Thames,  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  to- 
docks  the  evil  has  been  obviated.  The  water  of  bacco,  or  rice  (except  ships  from  the  East  acd 
the  Thames  is  very  muddy,  and  when  admitted  West  Indies),  were  obliged  to  unload  in  these 
in  large  quantities  to  repair  the  loss  caused  by  docks  for  21  years ;  this  monopoly  expired  in 
evaporation,  leakage,  lockage,  &c.,  the  deposit  1826,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  is  now  optionaL 
is  very  considerable ;  the  loss  or  waste  of  water  The  entrances  were  formerly  by  the  basins  tt 
from  the  docks  was  found  to  be  upon  an  aver-  Wapping  and  Hermitage,  but  another  entrance 
age  equal  to  5  inches  in  depth  over  the  entire  was  completed  a  few  years  ago  from  old  Shad- 
surface  every  24  hours,  and  not  only  was  this  well  dock,  to  the  eastern  dodc.  The  stock  of 
loss  to  be  supplied,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  company  amounts  to  nearly  £4,000,000,  t 
the  water  in  the  docks  and  basins  should  be  considerable  portion  of  which  was  reqwced  to 
kept  up  to  a  point  higher  than  that  of  the  high-  purchase  the  houses,  some  1,800  in  number,  that 
est  spring  tides,  since  all  tl^  gates  of  the  locks  occupied  the  site  of  the  dodcs.  The  board  of 
point  inward,  to  sustain  the  water  of  the  docks,  directors  consists  of  25  members,  the  mayor  ^ 
To  supply  this  want,  the  company  have  con-  the  city  of  London,  as  conservator  of  the  river 
structed  3  reservoirs,  2  of  which  are  filled  from  Thames,  being  one.  Two  new  docks  have  been 
the  river  by  a  culvert  with  sluices ;  the  water  is  recentiy  constructed  at  the  London  docks  (200 
then  allowed  to  settle,  and  afterward  pumped  and  150  feet  long  respectively,  60  feet  wide;  depth 
by  an  engine  Into  an  elevated  reservoir,  from  of  water  28  feet),  as  well  as  a  new  basin,  780 
which  the  docks  are  constantly  supplied  with  feet  by  450  feet,  and  extensive  warehouses. — SU 
clear  water.  This  establishment  was  formed  Katherine's  docks,  situated  immediately  below 
by  subscription,  and  the  property  vested  in  the  the  tower,  were  executed  in  a  year  and  a  halt 
West  India  company,  tiie  aflrairs  of  which  were  and  first  opened  Oct.  26,  1828.  The  entire 
managed  by  21  directors.  All  West  India  ships  property  covers  an  extent  of  24  acres,  11  of 
frequenting  the  Thames  were  obliged  to  use  which  are  occupied  by  the  2  docks,  which  com- 
thcm  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  their  com-  municate  by  a  basin.  The  entrmnoo  lock  is  180 
pletion.    The  dividend^  were  limited  by  the  act  feet  long  and  45  broad,  and  ships  of  over  800 
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tons  register  are  docked  and  nndocked  with  fa«  Tho  Hnskisson  dock,  constrncted  in  IiTerpool 
tihty.    The  warehouses  are  very  commodious,  between  1852  and  1859  for  tho  accommodation 
and  being  boilt  close  to  the  water's  edge,  goods  of  ocean  steamships,  is  one  of  tlie  largest  in  the 
can  be  transferred  to  them  directly  from  the  world.    The  width  of  the  £.  lock  gates  is  80 
hold  o€  the  vessel,  without  a  preliminary  land-  feet,  of  the  W.  lock  gates  70  feet,  and  the  water 
ing  on  quays,  as  in  the  docks  before  mentioned,  area  is  about  14  acres,  with  quay  space  to  the  ez- 
tfans  efTecting  a  great  economy  of  time  and  labor,  tent  of  1,122  yards.  Tho  docks  all  extend  along 
—The Commercial  docks  are  on  the  opposite  side  and  parallel  with  tho  river,  and  the  river  wall 
of  the  river,  and  existed  in  1660  under  the  name  is  5  miles  200  yards  long,  while  the  quays  mea- 
of  the  Howland  great  wet  dock,  and  subsequent-  sure  14  miles  in  length.     The  dock  estate  is 
W  €i  the  Greenland  docks,  having  been  prepared  managed  by  a  committee  of  24,  who  have  charge 
lor  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  Green-  of  all  the  docks.    Tiie  warehouses  do  not  gen- 
land  whaling  vessels.   In  1807  they  were  greatly  erally  belong  to  the  dock  estate,  but  are  mostly 
enlarged,  and  received  their  present  name.  Thev  private  property.    Many  are  at  a  considerable 
an  used  chiefly  to  receive  vessels  laden  with  distance  from  the  quays,  and  the  inconvenience 
eoTD,  iron,  lumber,  guano,  and  other  bulky  com-  arising  from  this  arrangement  has  lately  induced 
modities.    They  cover  on  area  of  120  acres,  70  the  construction  of  warehouses  around  the  Al- 
cf  which  are  watar.    The  granaries  will  contain  bert  and  Stanley  dock,  and  they  are  also  to 
1401,000  quarters  of  corn.    A  new  dock  at  the  be  built  around  the  new  Wapping  dock.    Tho 
Gommereial  docks  was  opened  in  1855. — ^Tho  docks  at  Birkenhead,  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
Tlctoria  docks  are  situated  on  the  Plaistow  Mersey  and  directly  opposite  Liverpool,  were 
flnrihei,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thatncs,  imme-  commenced  in  1844,  and  tho  first,  called  the 
afeely  below  the  East  and  West  India  docks.  The  Morpeth  dock,  was  opened  by  Lord  Morpeth 
company  own  200  acres,  74  of  which  are  occu-  (the  present  earl  of  Carlisle),  April  5, 1847 ;  it 
pied  by  the  dock,  which  affords  2Si  feet  depth  communicates  on  the  S.  E.  with  a  tidal  basin  of 
eC  water.    The  entrance  into  tho  Tliames  is  at  16  acres  for  coasters.    The  Wallasey  pool  is  to 
Bow  creek,  by  a  lock  800  feet  long  and  80  feet  form  a  wet  basin  or  float  of  150  acres,  and  the 
vide.   There  is  also  a  half-tide  basin  of  1 6  acres,  total  dock  accommodation  is  intended  to  be  over 
and  5  jetties  with  warehouses  containing  over  200  acres.    The  first  warehouses  of  the  Birken- 
11  acres  of  warehouse  floor.    The  company  own  head  warehouse  dock  company  were  opened  in 
in  addition  an  acre  and  a  half,  between  Thames  April,  1847,  and  are  capable  of  stowing  away 
street  and  the  river,  on  which  to  erect  ware-  80,000  tons  of  goods.    Within  tlie  last  few  years 
faooaes.    These  docks  were  completed  in  1855.  the  works  have  been  renewed  at  Birkenhead  on 
Tbe  lock  gate^  cranes,  and  capstans  are  all  a  large  scale,  and  a  considerable  extension  has 
worked  by  hydraulic  power.    A  special  object  been  commenced  (1859)  in  the  docks  of  Liver- 
of  the  company  is,  by  the  construction  of  a  pool.    In  1857  a  vast  floating  stage  was  con- 
edllier  dock,  to  withdraw  from  the  Thames  a  structed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Cubitt, 
portion  of  the  cod  trade  of  the  port,  thus  re-  at  a  cost  of  £140/)00,  and  moored  in  its  place 
MTiDff  the  traffic  on  the  river  from  serious  ob-  at  Prince's  pier.    It  is  100  feet  long  by  82  feet 
iftmemm,  and  extending  greater  facilities  of  dis-  wide,  and  weighs  upward  of  3,000  tons ;  it  b 
duige  to  the  colliers. — The  Southampton  dock  supported  on  63  air-tight  rectangular  T>ontoons, 
company  was  incorporated  in  18S6,  and  have  at  of  which  12  are  each  96  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
wesent  built  2  wet  docks,  one  an  open  dock  of  and  5  feet  deep ;  49  each  80  feet  long,  10  broad, 
II  acres,  and  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  low  wa-  and  5  deep,  and  8  of  somewhat  smaller  size. — At 
ter,  ttid  the  second  a  close  dock  (the  first  of  an  Newport  a  new  dock  (950  feet  by  850  in  the 
istnded  series  of  3),  wiUi  an  area  of  10  acres,  widest  part;  area  8  acres;  cost  £64,000)  was 
andapsrmanent  average  water  depth  of  23  feet,  opened  in  March,  1858.  Docks  covering  an  area 
Both oocks  are  surrounded  by  extensive  bonded  of  13  acres  were  begim  at  Swansea  in  1858. 
mudxKises,  yauUs,  sheds,  &c.    Attached  to  the  Extensive  works  were  also  in  progress  in  the 
wet  doGks  are  8  dry  docks,  tho  largest  of  which  docks  of  Southampton  and  of  other  places  in  the 
Ii460£eet  in  length,  with  80  feet  gates  and  25  feet  same  year.  Hull  has  5  docks,  which  occupy  with 
d«pth  of  water.    At  tho  Grand  Surrey  dock,  a  their  basins  a  water  area  of  49 J  acres.    At 
i*w  dock  entrance,  inner  dock,  basin,  and  tim-  Dundee  there  are  2  wet  docks,  viz. :  King  Wil- 
tedoek  are  in  course  of  formation  (1859),  and  liam's  of  61  acres,  and  Earl  Grey's  of  5}  acres; 
>n  Mtimated  to  cost  upward  of  £100,000.    Ex-  the  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former  is  40  feet^ 
tativedodLS  have  also  been  formed  at  Brentford  and  of  the  latter  55.    A  wet  dock  of  14}  acres 
.  b  eoaneetion  with  the  canal  terminus  and  the  is  now  being  constructed,  with  a  lock  of  60 
®wit  Western  railway. — The  Liverpool  docks  feet,  and  an  additional  dock  of  11  acres  is  pro- 
■Wvery  numerous,  and  have  greatly  contributed  jccted ;  there  is  also  a  fine  dry  dock  in  connec- 
totbegrowUi  and  consequence  of  the  port.    The  tion  with  the  King  William  dock.    Leith,  the 
int  dock,  constrncted  in  1715,  had  an  area  of  port  of  Edinburgh,  has  3  wet  docks,  which 
h  acres.    It  was  filled  up  in  1826,  in  order  to  furnish  a  water  area  of  about  15  acres.    Tlie 
Oot  the  custom  house  on  its  site.     Between  Bute  dock  was  constructed  by  the  marquis  of 
1810  and  1853  no  fewer  than  22  docks  and  ba-  Bute  at  Cardiff,  between  1834  and  1889,  at  an 
*»>  were  opened ;  the  total  wat^r  8])ace  is  about  expense  of  £300,000 ;  it  contains  a  water  space 
M  aere^  and  the  entire  dock  estate  712  acres,  of  about  20  acres,  and  the  main  entrance  lock  is 
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152  feet  long  and  86  feet  wide.  A  new  grav-  being  610,000  gaUons.  When  a  fthip  is  to  b« 
ing  dock  was  constructed  at  Cardiff  in  1858,  aa  docked,  the  filling  culverts  are  dosed,  as  well  aa 
well  as  other  works  in  connection  with  the  Bute  the  passages  from  the  dock  chamber  to  the 
docks. — ^At  Havre  there  are  8  old  docks  or  ba-  draining  culverts  leading  to  the  pump  well, 
sins,  which  can  accommodate  200  to  800  vessels;  and  the  water  is  pumped  from  the  latter ;  the 
a  fourth,  the  hamn  de  Vauban,  situated  outside  ship  is  then  admitted  and  placed  over  the  keel 
the  walls,  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  block  in  the  centre  of  the  aock ;  the  caisson  ia 
furnished  with  warehouses  of  the  best  construe-  next  floated  to  ita  place,  over  the  recess  or 
tion ;  it  was  completed  in  1842.  A  fifth  dock  groove,  and  filled  with  water  until  it  sinks 
has  also  recently  been  constructed  for  steamers,  aown  to  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  fitted  to 
The  harbor  of  Marseilles  is  a  basin  in  the  centre  receive  ita  keel ;  after  which  the  turning  gates 
of  the  city,  1,050  yards  in  length  by  about  800  are  closed  by  men  standing  on  the  bridge,  and 
in  breadth ;  the  depth  of  water  ranges  from  12  working  the  4  hand  wheels  that  move  the  ma- 
to  24  feet,  and  dredging  machines  are  kept  con-  chinery.  The  culvert  gates  in  the  dock  cham- 
stantly  at  work  to  clear  out  the  mud,  and  pre*  her  are  next  drawn  and  the  water  allowed  t# 
vent  the  basin  from  filling  up.  Three  extensive  flow  into  the  draining  culvert  and  well,  by 
basins  were  constructed  at  Antwerp  in  1808;  which  means  the  water  is  lowered  several  inclies 
these  are  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  vessels  of  in  the  dock  in  a  few  minutes,  thus  hiutening 
large  size,  which  are  enabled  to  penetrate  the  the  shoring  and  producing  an  immediate  pres- 
heart  of  the  city  by  means  of  8  canals.  The  sure  on  the  gates,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent 
docks  at  Ohorbourg  were  commenced  by  Napo-  the  admission  of  water  and  fix  them  steadily, 
leon  I.,  and  the  first  basin  was  opened  in  Aug.  A  complete  command  of  the  level  at  the  mo* 
1818 ;  the  work  was  completed  and  the  last  ba-  ment  the  gates  are  closed,  or  when  a  ship^  espe* 
sin  opened  in  Aug.  1858.  (See  Chebboubo.)  cially  a  la^  one,  is  about  to  touch  the  blocks 
The  dry  docks  at  Sebastopol,  which  were  main*  and  requires  the  placing  of  shores,  is  important ; 
ly  destroyed  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  Sept  and  the  above  method  gives  a  more  perfect  eon* 
8,  1855,  were  situated  considerably  above  the  trolof  the  operation  for  the  first  foot  than  could 
level  of  the  Black  sea,  and  tlie  expense  of  pump-  be  obtained  by  the  best  regulated  pomps  and 
ing  was  entirely  avoided  ;  ships  were  raised  into  machinery  for  driving  them.  The  water  rs- 
a  general  dock  basin  by  a  series  of  8  locks,  each  maining  in  the  dock  is  afterward  pumped  out 
of  which  hod  a  rise  of  10  feet.  The  water  for  of  the  well  into  the  reservoir,  from  which  it  is 
supplying  the  basin,  for  filling  the  docks,  and  for  discharged  into  the  culvert  leading  to  the  bay^ 
working  the  locks,  was  brought  by  a  canal  12  the  ship  being  continually  shored  vp,  as  the 
miles  long,  which  taps  a  mountain  stream.  Yes-  process  of  emptying  is  carried  on.— >Tbere  are 
sels,  after  being  elevated  into  the  general  basin,  also  numerous  floating  dry  docks  at  New  York, 
were  floated  into  one  of  these  dry  docks,  and,  the  owned  and  controlled  by  private  companies; 
gates  being  closed,  the  water  was  let  off  into  the  the  principal  of  these  are  the  balance  docks, 
sea,  through  a  subterranean  culvert.  The  Bra-  the  noating  sectional  docks,  and  the  hydrosta- 
zilian  government  has  been  engaged  for  several  tio  screw  dock.  The  balance  dock^  patented  by 
years  in  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock,  the  Gilbert,  combines  the  principles  of  tiie  caisson 
work  on  which  is  performed  by  convicts.  It  and  the  camel,  united  together  in  a  walled  dock^ 
is  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  to  be  in  the  middle  compartment  of  which  the  vessn 
800  feet  long,  92  feet  broad,  and  82  feet  deep. —  rests  after  the  wat«r  is  pumped  out;  the  side 
In  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  the  flnest  compartments  or  balancing  chambers  butt  into 
dry  docks  in  the  world.  The  largest  is  the  gran-  a  caisson,  the  inner  walls  of  the  chambers  be- 
ite  dry  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  situated  Ing  sloped,  and  the  entire  structure  strongly 
on  the  Wallabout  bay,  directly  opposite  New  "braced  and  trussed,  both  transversely  and  longi- 
York  city.  It  was  commenced  in  Aug.  1841,  tudinally.  It  received  the  name  of  balance  dock 
and  completed  in  Aug.  1851.  The  main  oham-  from  the  facility  of  preserving  an  exact  eqnilib- 
ber  of  the  dock  is  286  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  rium  and  level  by  means  of  water  let  into  er 
on  the  bottom,  and  807  feet  long  and  98  feet  pumped  out  of  the  separate  compartments  ef 
wide  on  the  top,  and  by  using  the  caisson  or  float-  either  of  the  side  chambers,  all  of  whidi  coin- 
ing gate  instead  of  the  folding  gates  an  addition-  municate  with  the  pnmp  well  by  means  of 
al  length  of  52  feet  may  be  obtained ;  the  least  valves.  The  New  York  balanee  dock  compaqj 
width  is  at  the  hollow  quoins,  where  the  walls  own  2  of  these  docks,  the  smaller  one  being  210 
are  66  feet  apart  at  mean  high  water  line ;  the  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep ;  while 
least  depth  of  the  dock  is  over  the  mitre  sills,  the  larger  one  is  825  feet  long,  100  feet  broftd, 
where  there  is  26  feet  of  water  at  mean  high  and  40  feet  deep.  The  lifting  power  of  this 
tide  ;  the  whole  height  of  the  w^dls  is  86  feet  large  dock  is  8,000  tons,  and  it  is  worked  by  % 
The  caisson  is  an  iron  vessel  66  feet  long,  16  feet  steam  engines  of  100  horse  power  eaqh«  setting 
beam,  and  80  feet  hold ;  it  is  used  in  case  the  turn-  in  motion  14  pumps,  each  40  inches  in  diameter 
ing  gates  require  repair,  or  to  relieve  the  strain  and  5  feet  stroke.  As  an  instance  of  ita  power* 
on  them  by  dividing  the  pressure  of  the  water,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Rossian  frigate 
The  pumping  engines  are  sufficiently  powerful  General  Admiral,  an  immense  vessel  of  6,000 
to  empty  the  dock  in  about  2  hours  10  minutes,  tons  burden,  and  weighing  8,680  tons,  waa 
the  amount  of  water  pumped  out  in  that  time  taken  up  on  this  dock,  Nov.  20, 1858,  in  the 
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i^iee  fd  H  bonn.   I>ocks  of  this  description  are  York  screw  dock  compan  j  own  a  screw  dock  and 

BOW  In  use  at  the  Portsmonth  navy  yard,  and  a  hydrostatic  screw  dock.    In  the  former  dock, 

tf  Scfinnah,  ICobile,  Charleston,  and  New  Or-  the  vessel  is  floated  on  to  a  timber  platform, 

Ihpu;  abo  at  Havre  and  Marseilles;  and  the  which  is  suspended  from  strong  manning  pieces 

AMtriaa  government  is  now  building  one  at  of  beams  on  each  side,  laid  on  the  qiiny  walls,  by 

Mote  eqnal  in  dimensions  to  the  larger  New  8  suspending  screws  4^  inches  in  diameter ;  the 

York  docK.    In  docking  a  vessel  on  the  balance  platform  can  be  sunk  about  1 0  feet  below  the  sur- 

doek,  Che  pumps  are  first  set  in  motion  by  the  face  of  the  water,  to  receive  the  vessel,  which  is 

engines  on  the  deck  above,  and  the  dis-  properly  shored  by  timbers  resting  on  the  plat- 

opeiuDg  being  closed  by  a  gate  for  that  form.    In  a  dock  of  this  kind  at  Baltimore,  the 

a,  the  water  rises  in  the  chamber  above  platform  is  suspended  by  40  screws  of  about  6 

I  pnnipa  nntil  it  is  full  to  the  deck  of  the  dock,  inches  in  diameter.    The  hydrostatic  screw,  or 

It  ii  nest  allowed  to  fiow  into  the  upper  cham-  lifting  dock,  is  an  improved  form  in  which  by- 

«f  the  dock  until  its  weight,  acting  as  bal-  drostatic  power  is  brought  to  bear  as  the  lifting 

ibiki  the  dock  to  the  required  depth,  force;  it  forms  a  slip  abutting  on  the  shore, 

1  Che  ahip  is  floated  into  the  dock,  this  bal-  witli  a  suspended  keel,  allowing  vessels  to  be 

if  drawn  off  by  means  of  valves,  causing  the  raised  up  vertically ;  this  keel  consists  of  2  out- 

to  rise  by  its  own  specific  gravity  until  it  er  and  parallel  ranges  of  piling,  each  bearing  a 

M  tbe  bottom  of  the  ship,  after  which  the  way  at  the  top  from  which  are  suspended  chams 

ii  lifted  by  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  wiUi  transverse  beams  or  swing  beams  slung 

iUe diambers  and  DOttom  tank;  and  as  the  dock  to  them,  over  which  the  vessel  to  be  docked 

the  water  around  the  ship  in  the  middle  floats;  and  having  arrived  over  this  movable 

jber  ebbsont,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  platform  or  grating,  the  chains  are  raised  by  a 

to  to  exiuraated  in  raising  a  vessel  is  in  proper-  nydrostatic  press  and  the  vessel  brought  to  the 

to  her  weight  and  not  to  her  bulk.T-The  level  of  the  permanent  way.    The  dock  is  165 

Tork  sectional  floating  dock  company  was  feet  long  internally  and  85  feet  wide ;  the  dis- 

sd  in  1888),  and  the  first  dock  was  begun  in  tance  from  the  outside  of  one  mainway  to  the 

a  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Dodge,  the  paten-  outside  of  the  oUier  is  51  feet.    The  mainways 

IB  form  of  dock  derives  its  name  from  its  abut  on  the  hind,  and  run  about  38  feet  beyond 

emrisCing  of  distinct  sections  of  timber  framing,  the  head  of  the  dock  on  to  the  land,  resting  on 

fffi  iiiliig^  as  in  the  case  of  the  balance  dock,  a  a  solid  quay  of  masonry,  to  which  they  are  bolt- 

#oating  dock  into  which  ships  can  enter.    In  ed  down  and  which  supports  the  machinery.  A 

file  aeetiotts  on  each  side  are  balance  tanks,  number  of  docks  on  this  principle  have  been 

ntod  and  k>wered  by  means  of  a  rock  and  pin-  constructed  by  the  same  company. — ^Beside  the 

Iob;  elso  tanks  which  by  being  filled  with  water  dry  docks  enumerated.  New  York  possesses  a 

woe  tbe  dock  to  sink,  and  by  the  water  being  basin  of  considerable  extent  called  the  Atlantic 

pumped  out  enable  it  to  be  raised  to  any  re-  basin,  situated  in  Brooklyn,  opposite  Governor's 

qi^red  hdght  out  of  the  water,  the  ship  resting  island.    This  work  was  constructed  by  tlie  At- 

OK  fke  platform  within.    On  the  top  of  the  sec-  lantic  dock  company,  incorporated  in  1840  with 

tkm  if  machinery  for  working  the  racks  and  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 ;  the  entire  area  occupied 

yiirion,  and  pnmp  work.    The  present  number  is  about  80  acres,  42  of  which  form  a  water  sur- 

«f  eeotiona  owned  by  the  company  is  18,  and  face.    The  basin  was  formed  by  enclosing  this 

ftey  generally  form  8  docks  of  4,  6,  and  8  sec-  area  with  piers  and  bulkheads;  the  piers  are  150 

tioM  respectively,  but,  according  to  the  size  of  feet  wide ;  those  which  form  the  front  of  the 

tkt  venel  to  be  raised,  any  number  of  sections  basin  on  the  stream  are  divided  by  an  entrance 

fluj  be  need,  as  convenience  suggests.    Each  200  feet  in  width ;  the  depth  of  water  in  a  por- 

MetUm  ia  93  feet  broad  externally,  and  64  feet'  tion  of  the  basin  is  equal  to  25  feet  at  low  tide. 

fafeenudly,  and  28  feet  long ;  the  sections  are  Spacious  warehouses  are  erected  on  the  piers 

jIm  18  feet  high  externally,  exclusive  of  engine  and  surround  the  basin.    A  somewhat  similar 

bovM,  and  28  feet  high  internally  to  the  top  of  basin  was  constructed  at  Albany,  at  the  terminus 

tbm  itandmrdsL    Each  section  may  be  considered  of  tlie  Erie  canal,  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the 

eonaiating  of  8  parts,  viz. :  2  lateral  scaffold-  canal  boats  and  of  the  ordinary  shipping.    The 


Inca,  or  framings  of  standards  within  which  the    basin,  containing  about  32  acres,  was  formed  1^ 

WUiee  tanlu  run,  and  a  central  platform  con-    erecting  a  pier  80  feet  in  width  along  the  W. 

them.    The  process  of  docking  is  as  fol-    bank  of  the  Hudson ;  this  was  laid  out  into  lota 


It  the  dock  is  sunk  to  any  required  depth,  80  feet  in  front,  with  warehouses  on  the  same 
yf  opening  (lie  gates  or  valves  with  which  each  50  feet  deep,  llie  pier  is  connected  with  the 
wtfter  tank  la  furnished ;  the  ship  is  then  intro-  main  shore  by  drawbridges,  and  is  accessible  at 
Aoeedbetweenthevertical  side  framing  and  rests  all  times. — In  addition  to  the  New  York  dry 
nNm  tbe  keel  blocks,  being  supported  on  the  dock  already  mentioned,  there  are  naval  dry 
Mea ;  the  valve  which  previously  admitted  the  docks  at  the  navy  yards  of  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
wmter  into  the  water  tanks  is  then  closed,  and  the  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Pensocola,  and  San  Fran- 
water  beinff  pumped  out  the  air  again  fills  the  cisco,  costing  in  the  aggregate,  and  exclusive  of 
tanks,  which  rise,  bringing  with  them  the  vessel  the  New  York  dock,  no  less  than  $5,000,000. 
ta  the  required  height ;  by  again  admitting  water  The  Boston  dry  dock  is  of  granite ;  it  was  com- 
lato  the  tanka  the  vessel  is  undooked. — ^The  New  menced  in  June,  182T,  and  completed  in  March, 
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1884 ;  its  location  is  not  in  Boston  proper,  bat  in  under  the  keel  and  bilges  of  the  veasel,  to 
Charlestown.  The  iDterior  of  the  chamber  at  tain  her  with  her  keel  npon  the  centre  bedwaj 
top  is  86  feet  wide  and  253  feet  long,  to  the  face  and  her  bilges  npon  the  bilgeways  ;  for  the 
of  the  arch  above  the  water  sill,  being  the  por-  latter  purpose  each  side  of  the  vessel  is  blocked 
tion  that  can  bo  used  for  docking  vessels  inside  np  with  square  blocks  of  timber,  from  the  bilge- 
of  the  turning  gates ;  in  addition,  however,  the  wav  of  the  cradle.  This  dock  was  commenced 
space  between  the  turning  and  floating  gates,  in  Deo.  1849,  and  completed  in  June,  1851.  The 
53  feet,  can  be  used  hj  blocking  up  to  the  level  San  Francisco  dock  is  also  a  sectional  floating 
of  the  mitre  sills,  making  the  total  length  of  the  dock,  similar  to  that  at  Philadelphia,  but  ex- 
dock  306  feet.  The  width  of  the  chamber  floor  ceeding  the  latter  in  displacement  and  lifting 
is  80  feet,  and  length  228  feet;  the  depth  power  about  10  per  cent.  It  consists  of  10  sec- 
from  coping  to  mitre  sill  is  80  feet ;  depth  of  tions,  each  100  feet  long,  82  feet  broad,  and  11 
water  at  ordinary  high  tide  over  mitre,  25  feet,  feet  9  inches  high,  with  2  end  floats  to  every 
The  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  is  also  granite,  and  is  section,  each  26  feet  8  inches  long,  15  feet  wide, 
located  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Eliza-  and  8  feet  high.  The  construction  of  the  dock 
beth  river,  about  1^  miles  from  Norfolk  and  was  commenced  in  New  York  in  June,  1851, 
a^oining  Gosport.  It  was  commenced  in  Nov.  and  it  was  completed  ready  for  shipment  early 
1827,  and  completed  in  March,  1834.  Before  its  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The  dock  at  Port^ 
completion,  the  ship  of  the  line  Delaware  was  mouth,  N.  U.,  is  situated  on  the  Piscataqoa 
docked  in  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  river,  and  consists  of  a  balance  dry  dock,  a  stone 
Bunker  hill  (June  17,  1883),  being  the  first  na-  basin,  and  railways.  The  balance  dock  is  850 
tional  ship  ever  docked  in  a  dry  dock  of  the  feet  long,  105  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  88  feet 
United  States.  In  dimensions  and  character  it  deep.  The  chambers  on  each  side  are  7  feet  8 
is  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  Boston  dock,  inches  wide,  reducing  the  interior  width  to  90 
described  above,  having  been  built  from  the  feet.  The  basin  is  860  feet  long,  and  120  feet 
same  working  plans,  and  under  the  direction  of  wide  on  the  bottom,  the  walls  14  feet  high,  bat- 
the  same  chief  engineer.  The  dock  at  the  Phila-  tening  back  8  feet  on  all  sides,  from  the  bottom 
delphia  navy  yard  consists  of  a  sectional  float-  to  the  top  of  the  basin.  The  railways  are  similar 
ing  dry  dock  of  9  sections,  and  a  permanent  in  character  and  dimensions  to  thoae  at  the 
stone  basin,  with  2  marine  railways  extending  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  The  dock  was  con- 
from  one  of  its  8  sides.  It  is  located  upon  the  traoted  for  on  Nov.  11, 1848,  and  completed  in 
Delaware  river.  The  sectional  dock  consists  of  Nov.  1851.  The  dock  at  Pensacola  consists  of 
9  sections,  3  of  which  are  30  feet  and  the  re-  a  balance  dock,  basin,  and  marine  railways. 
maining  6  32  feet  in  width,  each  consisting  The  balance  dock  is  precisely  umUar  to  that 
essentially  of  a  main  tank,  2  end  frames,  and  2  at  Portsmouth,  except  that  it  is  provided  with 
end  floats ;  the  main  tanks  are  each  105  feet  in  extra  fixtures  to  steady  vessels,  when  used  as  a 
length,  80  or  32  feet  in  width,  11  feet  high  at  camel  for  carrying  them  over  the  bar  of  the  bay. 
the  ends,  and  11^  feet  at  the  centre.  There  are  The  railways  are  the  same  as  those  conatmcted 
2  beam  engines  of  20  horse  power,  and  2  of  12  for  the  Philadelphia  dock. — ^For  a  descriptioo 
horse  power,  each  with  locomotive  boilers,  which  of  the  government  dock  yards  of  Great  Britain, 
move  the  machinery  for  working  the  8  pumps  see  Chatham,  Deftford,  DEVoypoBT,  Pokib- 
at  each  end  of  each  section,  and  the  end  floats ;  mouth,  Sheerness,  Woolwich,  &c 
the  9  sections  are  often  arranged  into  2  floating  DOCTOR  (Lat.  doceo^  to  teach),  a  person  who 
docks,  2  of  the  engines  being  employed  for  each  has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  is 
dock.  As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  ships  of  empowered  to  teach  and  practise  it  It  is  b*> 
the  line  and  steamers  may  be  docked  upon  6  stowed  by  universities  and  colleges  as  an  boa- 
sections,  while  a  sloop  of  war  can  be  docked  orary  distinction.  The  doctorate  and  the  de- 
upon  the  remaining  3;  or  a  frigate  may  be  docked  grees  which  conduct  to  it  were  first  institoted 
npon  5  sections,  and  smaller  vessels  upon  the  early  in  the  12th  century.  The  first  ceremonioiia 
remaining  4.  This  form  of  dock  can  be  readily  installation  of  a  doctor  was  at  the  university  of 
repured,  and  one  section  may  be  raised  by  2  oth-  Bologna,  when  Bnlgarus  was  promoted  to  the 
ers  for  that  purpose.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  doctorate  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  The 
850  feet  long  and  226  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  9  learned  Imerius,  one  of  the  revivers  of  tha 
inches  to  the  top  of  the  side  and  end  walls,  and  Koman  law  at  that  time,  composed  the  forma* 
so  constructed  as  to  have  10  feet  9  inches  of  lary  which  has  been  foUowed  since,  and  which 
water  in  the  basin  above  the  floor,  at  mean  high  gives  great  solenmity  to  the  reception  of  th« 
tide.  Each  marine  railway  consists  of  8  parallel  degree.  The  usage  was  immediately  adopted  br 
ways  of  white  oak,  the  centre  way  being  in-  the  university  of  Paris,  which  in  1145  conferrel 
tended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  vessel  upon  the  degree  of  doctor  upon  Peter  Lombard  and 
her  keel,  and  the  other  2  at  equal  distances  from  Gilbert  de  la  Porr6e,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
the  centre  way  to  keep  the  vessel  steady  upon  theologians  of  that  period.  According  to  anoth- 
her  keel  during  the  operation  of  sliding  her  on  er  tradition,  the  title  was  first  applied  to  thoM 
shore ;  there  are  also  temporary  bedways  for  teachers  who  explained  to  their  scholars  Lorn- 
placing  upon  the  dock  of  the  dock,  and  when  bard's  *'  Book  of  Sentences,*'  which  was  not  pub- 
used  to  be  accurately  alligned  with  the  bedways  lished  till  1140.  It  was  at  that  time  substituted 
on  shore.  The  cradle  is  constructed  to  be  placed  for  the  title  of  master,  which  had  grown  too  coin- 
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and  familiar.  The  title  and  degree  of  doo-  they  appear.    They  wore  also  called  rabbis,  a 
tor  were  in  ose  in  England  nnder  King  John,  title  bestowed  also  on  Jewish  scholars  of  a  later 
■boot  1207.  In  (Germany  daring  the  middle  ages  PJ^riod.   These,  however,  are  not  called  doctors, 
a  doetor  of  law  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  The  Jewish  doctors  were  invested  with  the  dig- 
fciughts  and  prelates.  The  first  doctors  were  only  nity  by  receiving  into  their  hands  a  key  and  a 
of  law  and  theology ;  medicine  was  afterward  tablet  book.    The  key  was  the  symbol  of  the 
added;  and  in  1840  in  the  nniversity  of  Paris  the  science  shut  np  in  the  heart,  which  the  doctor 
4  ftonlties  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  the  was  to  open  to  impart  to  hid  disciples. 
arts  or  letters,  were  organized  as  they  are  now.  DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  the  college  of  civil- 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  recently  also  ians  in  London,  near  StPauPs  churchyard,  fonnd- 
in  tome  of  the  German  and  American  univer-  ed  by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for 
dtiei^  ^lomas  of  doctor  of  music  have  been  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  burned  down  in 
^▼en.  liie  title  of  doctor  lias  occasionally  been  the  great  fire  of  1 6G6,  and  rebuilt  in  1 672,  at  the 
MStowed  npon  women.    In  1787  the  nniversity  cost  of  the  profession.    In  the  common  hall 
of  GOttingen  decreed  the  title  of  doctor  of  phi-  were  held  untU  1858  the  sessions  of :  1,  the  court 
loaophy  to  Dorothea  SchlOzer;  in  1817  the  of  arches,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
mivernty  of  Giessen  gave  the  title  of  doctor  of  province ;  2,  the  prerogative  court,  for  the  trial 
Medicine  to  Mariano  Charlotte  von  Siebold ;  in  of  testamentary  causes ;  8,  the  consistory  court 
1887  the  nniversity  of  Marburg  pronounced  of  the  bisliops  of  London ;  4,  the  court  of  admi- 
iebanna  Wyttenbaoh   doctor   of  philosophy,  ralty.  Tlio  most  interesting  part  of  doctors' com- 
8CSn  more  recently  several  young  women  have  mons  was  the  prerogative  will  ofiicc,  in  whicb 
leedTed  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  were  kept  all  wills  admitted  to  probate  in  the 
iwrign  and  from  American  schools.  The  comic  prerogative  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
aBllion  of  the  last  century  show  that  the  title  bury,  which  had  lurisdiction  over  nearly  all  such 
ef  doetor  had  even  then  fallen  into  discredit  and  business  in  the  kingdom.    The  original  tcsta^ 
irm  a  common  theme  for  ridicule.  In  a  French  roents  preserved  here  dated  from  1483 ;  the  co- 
dictionary  of  that  era,  nnder  the  word  ^^  forget,"  pics  from  1883.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
^vaa  found  the  following  explanation :  **  A  bach-  mutilation.    No  stranger  was  allowed  to  moko 
ekr  is  a  man  who  learns;  a  doctor  is  a  man  a  memorandum  from  cither  the  wills  or  the  in- 
iriio  foroets."   In  the  universities  of  O^ord  and  dex ;  extracts  or  transcripts,  when  wanted,  wero 
OunMdge,  and  in  most  of  the  European  nni-  written  out  by  the  attending  copyists,  but  any 
^writieo,  a  atudent  who  is  to  receive  the  degree  person  was  allowed  to  examine  a  will  on  pay- 
eCdoetor  has  toprepare  one  or  more  theses,  which  ment  of  the  regular  fee.    Attached  to  the  col- 
li Germany  are  called  the  inaugural  theses.  In  lege  there  were  34  proctors,  wlio  gave  licenses  for 
^Ihe  United  States  the  title  is  conferred  upon  marriages,  and  performed  the  duties  of  solicitors. 
ibote  of  eminent  learning  or  ability  in  their  pro-  Only  doctors  of  the  civil  ]aw,  however,  wore 
ftnon,  without  demanding  from  them  any  loam-  allowed  to  practise  in  the  courts  held  in  doctors^ 
ed  exerdae  in  return ;  excepting  in  the  medical  commons.    By  acts  of  parliament  passed  Aug. 
profoadon,  where  it  is  bestowed  at  the  end  of  a  25  and  28,  1857,  and  Aug.  2, 1858,  the  impor- 
eoone  of  atndy.  The  title  had  an  existence  out-  tance  of  doctors'  commons  was  for  ever  dcstroy- 
dde  of  tibe  universities  during  the  middle  ages,  ed.    Jurisdiction  in  all  testamentary,  divorce, 
and  was  bestowed  npon  every  one  of  singular  and  matrimonial  cases  was  transferred  from  the 
kaming.  Thus  Alexander  Hales  was  called  Uie  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  a  court  of  probate,  and 
Irrefragable  doctor;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  an-  a  court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.    A 
fldie  doctor;  Bonaventura,  the  seraphic  doctor ;  central  office  for  the  registry  of  wills  was  opened 
jbona  Scotus,  the  subtle  doctor ;  Roger  Bacon,  with  branches  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  king- 
fta admirable  doctor;  William  Occam,  the  sin-  dom,  and  judges  of  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
fldar  doctor ;  Denys  le  Ghartreux,  the  ecstatic  ordered  to  transmit  to  it  all  wills  in  their  pos- 
doetor ;  and  Alain  de  Lille,  the  universal  doctor,  session.    Serjeants  and  barristers  at  law  wero 
Tha  title  of  doctor  has  been  given  to  some  of  admitted  to  practise  in  the  probate  court,  but 
fta&tliers  of  the  church  whose  teachings  have  compensation  was  made  to  the  dls{)laced  proc- 
^  hi^iest  antliority.    At  an  early  period  there  tors  to  the  amount  of  i  the  average  profits 
van  aoeoonted  4  doctors  of  the  Greek  church,  of  their  business,  ])ayable  during  their  natural 
fit  Athanasina,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazian-  lives,  and  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
■■)tDd  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  also  of  the  Latin  were  transferred  to  corresponding  positions  in 
^wwh,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  the  new  probate  court.    Marriage  licenses  wero 
tt«  Great,  and  St.  Ambrose.    Pope  Pius  V.  as-  to  be  granted  as  before.    The  same  restric- 
JKHd  the  5th  place  among  the  Latin  doctors  to  tions  relative  to  the  examining  of  wills  continue 
fit  Thomas  Aqninas,  and  Sixtus  V.  gave  the  in  force  in  the  now  registry  office,  and  drew 
•^  place  to  St.  Bonaventura.    St.  Bernard  was  forth  a  remonstrance  from  literary  men  early 
■jW  to  the  aeries  by  Pius  VIIL     The  title  in  1859. 

^fjootor  <rf  the  hiw  existed  among  the  ancient  DOCTRINAIRES,  a  French  constitutionalist 

••^    Thoee  who  figure  in  the  Talmud  are  party,  which  originated  after  the  restoration  of 

•Jjd  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  or  distinctively  the  Bourbons,  and  represented  the  interests  of 

*i*^ton  of  the  Miahna  and  of  the  (letnara,  ac-  liberalism  and  progress  as  opposed  to  the  ultra 

^iMag  to  the  division  of  that  book  in  which  royalists  in  l^e  executive  government  andlegia- 
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latnre.    CaTnille  Jordan,  Decazea,  Royer-Col-  Tisking  England  and  Rnaria.    The  experiment 

lard,  and  Goizot  were  leaders  of  this  part/,  was,  however,  pecuniarily  noprofitable,  and  waa 

They  were  called  doetrinaire$  because  they  in-  not  immediately  repeateo,    Mr.  Dod  reraoTed 

aisted  that  the  state  should  be  administered  in  in  1821  to  Kew  York  city,  where  he  continued 

accordance  with  the  abstract  doctrine  of  right,  his  employment,  and  was  reputed  the  most  suo* 

rather  than  with  the  mere  expediency  and  pas-  cessful  engine  builder  in  the  United  States.    In 

sion  of  tlie  hour.    After  the  revolution  of  July,  1828,  after  having  altered  the  machinery  of  a 

1830,  when  they  came  into  power,  they  assumed  steamboat,  he  went  on  board  of  her  to  witness 

a  conservative  position  in  antagonism  with  the  in  a  trial  trip  on  the  East  river  the  effect  of  his 

republicans  and  radicals,  who  then  came  upon  changes.    The  boiler  of  the  engine  exploded,  so 

the  stage.    After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  severely  injuring  Mr.  Dod  that  he  survived  the 

the  doctrinaire  were  no  more  heard  of.  calamity  but  a  few  days. 

DOD,  Albert  Baldwdt,  D.D.,  an  American  DOD,  Cjiablbs  Roosb,  an  Englbh  journalist, 

scholar,  born  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  March  24,  bom  May  8,  1793,  died  Feb.  21,  1855.    He  was 

1805,  died  in  Princeton,  Kov.  20, 1845.    He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but  began 

of  a  family  remarkable  for  mathematical  talent,  early  to  write  for  periodicals,  and  in  1882  be- 

kis  father  being  an  eminent  mechanician.    He  came  connected  with  the  London   ^  Times." 

was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1822,  He  had  under  his  care  the  biographical  depart- 

and,  after  having  spent  more  than  8  years  in  ment  of  that  paper,  and  the  reports  of  pariia- 

private  teaching  in  Fredericksburg,  returned  to  mentary  debates.    He  also  edited  the  ^"Parlia- 

Princeton  in  1826  as  a  student  in  the  theological  mentary  Pocket  Companion,"  and  the  ^^  Mannal 

seminary.    In  the  following  year  he  accepted  a  of  the  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage"  of 

tutorship  in  the  college,  which  he  retained  till  Great  Britain. 

1629,  being  in  the  mean  time  licensed  to  preach  DODD,  Ralph,  an  English  engineer,  bora  in 
hj  the  presbytery  of  New  York.  In  1830  he  Cheltenham  in  1756,  died  April  11, 1822.  Ha 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  col-  first  studied  drawing  at  the  schools  of  the  royal 
lege,  and  continued  in  this  position  till  his  death,  academy,  but  abandoned  this  pursuit  to  follow 
In  addition  to  his  official  duties'  he  lectured  his  genius  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  1798  ho  pnb- 
apon  architecture  and  political  economy,  and  lished  in  London  plans  for  several  public  worla, 
wrote  occasional  review  articles,  especially  for  some  of  which  were  carried  into  effect.  Among 
the  ''  Biblical  Repertory,"  to  which  he  was  these  were  schemes  for  tunnelling  the  Thames, 
one  of  the  favorite  contributors.  An  article  for  a  canal  from  Gravesend  to  Chatham,  for  the 
written  by  him  on  capital  punishment^  and  in  East  London  water  works,  and  for  a  bridge  at 
answer  to  objections  urged  against  it,  was  adopt-  Vauxhall.  He  obtained  a  patent  for  a  steamboat 
od  by  a  committee  of  the  Kew  York  legislature  on  the  Thames  between  London  and  Gravea- 
as  their  report.  His  talent  lay  in  the  clearness  end,  but  the  project  was  not  carried  out.  He 
and  vivacity  of  his  intellect,  and  was  best  ex-  was  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  of  the 
hibited  in  philosophical  discussion.  He  there-  boilerofasteampacketat  Gloucester,  and  tbongh 
fore  excelled  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  es-  he  languished  for  some  time  after  it,  he  never 
pecially  in  conversation.  He  declined  an  invi-  recovered.  Beside  the  plans  above  mentioned, 
tation  to  the  chaplaincy  and  professorship  of  he  published  an  ^^  Account  of  the  Principal 
morui  philosophy  in  the  military  academy  at  Canals  in  the  Known  World,  with  Reflectiom 
West  Point. — Daniel,  an  American  machinist,  on  the  Utility  of  Canals"  (8vo.,  1795);  ^Re- 
father  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Virginia,  Sept.  ports,  witli  Plans  and  Sections,  of  the  proposed 
28, 1788,  died  in  New  York,  May  9, 1823.  His  Dry  Tunnel  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury"  (4Co- 
father  was  distinguished  for  his  versatile  me-  1798) ;  and  ^*  Letters  on  the  Improvement  or 
ohanical  genius,  and  after  having  taken  part  the  Port  of  London,  demonstrating  its  practi- 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  labored  alternate-  cability  without  Wet  Docks"  (1799). 
ly  OS  blacksmith,  gunsmith,  silversmith,  land  DODD,  Wxluam,  an  English  clergyman,  eel^ 
surveyor,  and  manufacturer  of  mathematical  brated  for  his  talents,  his  follies,  and  his  misfor- 
instrumcnts.  Daniel  received  a  thorough  sci-  tunes,  born  at  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  in  May, 
entilic  oducation,  and  declined  an  appointment  1729,  executed  in  London,  June  27, 1777.  He 
as  professor  of  mathematics  in  Rutgers  college  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
to  devote  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  steam  he  displayed  rare  talents,  and  at  an  early  age 
engines  for  steamboats,  then  a  new  invention,  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  both  of  prose 
He  established  himself  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  poetry.  He  left  Cambridge  for  London  in 
and  built  for  the  steamboat  Seahorse  an  engine  1750,  and  the  next  year  married  a  young  lady 
of  different  construction  from  any  that  had  pre-  who  possessed  neither  virtue  nor  fortune,  and 
ceded  it ;  but  it  proved  to  be  superior  to  all  whose  tastes  were  even  more  extravagant  than 
former  ones,  was  gener^ly  adopted,  and  has  his  own.  He  was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year, 
continued  without  much  modification  the  usual  and  priest  in  1758,  and  was  appointed  to  the  vio- 
model  of  the  steam  engine  until  the  present  arage  of  West  Ham,  near  London,  where  he  ob> 
time.  In  1818  he  built  an  engine  for  the  steam-  tained  great  success  by  the  amiability  of  his  char- 
ship  Savannah,  which  the  next  year  made  the  acter  and  his  impressive  eloquence.  His  reputa- 
first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ever  performed  tion  so  increased  that  he  was  quickly  called  to 
by  a  steamship,  and  returned  in  safety  after  London  as  a  preacher,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
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Vm  ionner  benefioe.    He  dow  abandoned  him-  Indian  corn.  18,898  of  oats,  1,860  tons  of  bay. 
nlf  to  eztrayaganoe  and  ezcesBes.    In  the  hope  and  86,200  Ids.  of  butter.  The  connty  contained 
«f  bein^  able  to  meet  his  increasing  expenses,  one  church,  and  there  were  115  puoils  attend- 
iMBiiiltipliedhislaborsas  editor  and  author,  and  ing  public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in 
la  tbe  ooorse  of  several  years  published  various  1856,  $742,806.    Capital,  West  Union. 
original  pieoea,  traoslations,  and  new  editions  of  DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  an  American  lawyer 
Mtoemea  works.   He  was  intrusted  in  1768  with  and  politician,  born  in  Brooke  co.,  Va.,  in  1772, 
tbe  cftre  of  the  education  of  Pliilip  Stanhope,  died  in  Washington,  Nov.  19,  1832.    His  fkm* 
afterward  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  obtained  from  ily  were  associated  with  the  pioneer  setde- 
hia  patrons  ao  appointment  as  one  of  the  chap-  ments  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  as  a  boy  he  worked 
laiiia  ci  the  king.     In  1766  he  took  the  degree  with  his  own  hands  at  the  plough.    But  failing 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Cambridge.  His  dissipations  in  health  in  consequence  of  severe  physical  ex- 
'  with  his  income,  and  though  he  drew  ertion,  he  was  placed  at  school  when  16  years 
priae,  and  received  numerous  salaries  of  age,  and  maae  rapid  progress  in  his  studios. 
the  income  from  several  benefices,  he  did  A  too  close  application  to  his  books  having  ren- 
■ot  Booeeed  in  improving  his  financial  condition,  dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  intermit  his  edu- 
Ptonad  by  his  creditors,  and  ambitious  of  a  cational  pursuits,  and  having  been  invited  to 
ilffl  hi|^er  position  than  he  had  yet  obtained,  join  two  or  three  young  men  of  his  own  age, 
ki  Tontiired  to  write  to  the  wife  of  tlie  lord  who  were  going  to  New  Orleans  with  produce, 
ohHieollor  an  anonymous  letter,  ofifering  her  he  embarked  in  a  fiat-boat,  and  floated  down 
JI^OOO  if  by  her  influence  he  might  be  pro*  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.   On  reaching  Natchez, 
BOled  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George,  Hanover  tlien  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
mare.    This  letter,  being  communicated  to  the  young  boatmen  found  the  place  under  strict 
MaaoaUor,  laid  before  the  king,  and  traced  to  police  regulations,  which  forbade  the  admission 
Iha  aatfaor,  oansed  his  name  to  be  stricken  from  of  strangers  into  the  town ;  but  Doddridge  de- 
thaUatof  the  royal  chaplains.    The  scandidsof  termined  to  take  a  walk  around  the  environs^ 
Ui  past  life  then  became  a  theme  of  public  re*  and  actually  began  to  ascend  the  hill.    Uere  he 
aark  aod  ridionle,  and  he  fled  from  England  to  was  met  by  an  officer  who  addressed  him  in 
QsDarai  'where  his  pupil,  the  young  Loni  Ches-  Spanish.    Doddridge  replied  in  Latin,  and  the 
ftvfiald,  was  then  residing.    The  latter,  taking  Spaniard,  who  proved  to  be  the  governor  of  the 
oonsideration  the  painful  situation  of  his  post,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  learning 
iDStmotor,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  manifested  by  a  boy  engaged  in  the  manage- 
bis  creditors,  and  presented  him  to  a  ment  of  an  Ohio  flat-boat,  that  he  invited  him 
Mag  in  Baokinghamshiro.    But  Dodd  was  in-  to  dine,  and  upon  his  departure  gave  him  let- 
iOiTigible,  and  went  directly  with  his  money  to  ters  of  introduction  which  admitted  him  into 
Anoe,  where  be  spent  it  in  an  unecclesiasticd  society  at  New  Orleans.   Upon  his  return  home 
■aanar,  at  one  time  appearing  in  a  phaeton  at  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  having 
tta  raoea  at  Sablons,  near  Paris,  dressed  like  entered  upon  the  practice  of  it  soon  gained  a 
a  Fniiian  sportsman.    On  his  return  to  £ng-  local  reputation,  especially  as  an  advocate  be- 
'^'"  in  .1776  he  resumed  with  gravity  his  pas-"  fore  a  jury,  hardly  mferior  to  tlmt  enjoyed  by 
ftmctions,  and  preached  with  a  fluency  and  Patrick  Uenry  in  the  tide-water  portion  of  the 
rorthy  of  a  purer  reputation.    Uis  last  commonwealth.   Ho  entered  public  life  as  dele- 

./as  at  the  Magdalen  chapel,  Feb.  2.  gate  from  Brooke  co.  to  the  lower  house  of  the 

inr.    Two  days  after  this  he  forged  a  bond  Virginia  legislature  in  1816,  and  continued  for 

iponbis  late  pnpil.  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  £4,200,  several  years  at  various  times  to  represent  that 

in  wUch  he  borrowed  money.    The  fraud  was  constituency.    But  it  was  not  until  tlio  consti- 

iinovflred  before  the  criminal  had  time  for  tutional  convention  of  1829-*80  had  commenced 

ii|^   He  was  imprisoned,  tried  at  the  Old  Bai-  its  sessions,  that  the  full  intellectual  stature  of 

k^f  tad  condemned  to  death.    Though  recom-  the  man  was  displayed.    He  was  one  of  the 

BMed  by  the  jury  to  the  royal  clemency,  ond  members  chosen  for  the  district  composed  of  tho 

tei^  numerous  noble  protectors,  many  cler-  counties  of  Ohio,  Tyler,  Brooke,  Monongalia, 

DMi,  and  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London  and  Preston,  and  one  of  his  colleagues  was  Al- 

Mring  28,000  signatures,  prayed  for  the  inter-  exander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  religious 

inaosof  the  crown,  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  sect  known  as  the  ^^  Disciples  of  Christ."    Mr. 

tt  the  many  writings  of  this  strange  mordist,  Doddridge  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  tho 

ttl'llhoaghts  in  Prison,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  convention  of  the  party  in  favor  of  tho  white 

vriltaa  daring  the  progress  of  his  trial,  and  his  oasis   of  representation,   and   maintained  his 

"fcflietions  on  Death,'*  are  the  only  ones  which  ground  in  the  great  debate  in  which  Randolph, 

■iiotnoirforTOtten.  Leigh,  Upshur,  Stanard,  and  Tazewell  support- 

DpDDRIDGE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  drained  by  cU  tlie  other  side.    In  this  discussion  and  the 

^tfiet  liver  J  area,  about  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  innumerable  debates  which  sprung  out  of  it, 

Wft,  S,750.  of  whom  81  were  slaves.    The  land  Mr.  Doddridge  was,  according  to  Mr.  Grigsby, 

■yafly  hilly  and  adapted  to  pasturage,  but  In-  the  historian  of  tho  convention,  ^^a  gushing 

■jKQom  and  oats  are  also  raised  in  consider-  fountain  of  facts  and  figures.''    Ho  had  few  of 

W  qiiantitieB,  and  lumber  is  exported.    In  the  graces  of  the  accomplished  orator;    his 

'M  tka  productions  were  59,423  bushels  of  voice  was  not  musical,  and  he  had  little  skill  la 
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its  management ;  in  person  he  was'  of  a  short  dmplicitr,  and  his  books  have  continued  since 
and  stoat  stature ;  his  features  were  immobile,  his  death  among  the  roost  Talned  devotionil 
even  heavy ;  and  he  was  singularly  negligent  literature  of  the  religious  community  to  which 
of  the  proprieties  of  dress;  so  that  his  success  he  belonged.  In  1750  his  constitution,  always 
in  parliamentary  conflicts  was  due  to  a  close  feeble,  b^an  to  show  si^ns  of  decline,  and  yield- 
ratiocination,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sub-  ing  to  the  advice  of  physicians  that  he  should 
ject,  great  energy  of  manner,  and  a  wonderful  pass  the  winter  in  a  warmer  climate,  he  sailed 
command  of  terse,  appropriate  words.  He  was  to  Lbbon,  where  ho  died  18  days  after  his  ar- 
elected  to  congress  soon  after  the  adjournment  rival.  His  most  popular  and  useful  works  are 
of  the  convention,  from  the  Wheeling  district,  the  '^  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,^ 
but  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close  before  his  which  has  been  translated  into  several  foreiga 
first  congressional  term  had  expired.  At  the  languages,  and  his**  Family  Expositor,*^  contain* 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  codifying  ing  a  version  and  paraphrase  of  the  New  Test*- 
the  laws  for  the  District  of  Colnmbia  as  one  ment^  with  notes.  He  also  published  several 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  congress  for  that  volumes  of  sermons,  the  "Principles  of  the 
purpose.  Christian  Religion,^'  a  "  Treatise  on  Regenera- 
DODDRIDGE,  Pmup,  an  English  divine,  tion,"  and  several  minor  works.  His  "  Comaie 
born  in  London,  June  26,  1T02,  died  in  Lisbon,  of  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Sulijects  in  Poen- 
Oct  26,  1751.  He  was  of  a  pious  dissenting  matology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity^'  was  published 
family,  and  his  earliest  years  were  devoted  to  posthumously  (London,  1763),  and  gives  the  out- 
the  acauisition  of  religious  knowledge.  Even  lines  of  a  system  of  metaphysics  and  divini^. 
before  ne  could  read,  his  mother  had  made  him  His  works  were  collected  in  10  vols.  (Leedsi 
familiar  with  the  history  contained  in  the  Old  and  1802),  and  his  **  Private  Life  and  Correq>ond- 
New  Testaments.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ence,"  by  one  of  his  descendants,  appeared  in 
13  years,  he  was  removed  from  London  to  a  pri-  5  vols.  (London.  1831).  Accounts  of  his  life 
vate  school  at  St.  Albans,  where  he  made  the  ac-  were  also  pnblisned  by  his  contemporaiy  Job 
qualntance  of  a  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  became  Orton,  and  his  pupil  Dr.  Kippis. 
interested  in  him  for  the  love  of  learning  which  DODGE,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Wisconsin,  intersected 
he  displayed.  Doddridge  was  at  this  time  hes-  by  Rock  river  and  one  or  two  smaller  streams; 
itating  as  to  what  profession  he  should  follow,  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  84,540.  There 
The  ducbess  of  Bedford  offered  to  defray  the  are  prairies  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  In- 
expenses  of  his  education  at  either  university,  a  terspersed  with  oak-openings,  and  covered  hero 
proposal  which  inspired  him  with  gratitude,  but  and  there  with  small  clusters  of  bnrr  and  pin 
which  he  declined,  on  account  of  the  implied  oaks.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  occupied 
condition  that  he  should  become  a  cler^man  Dy  extensive  forests  of  oak,  ash,  dm,  maple,  dee. ; 
in  the  church  of  England.  Some  of  his  friends  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  fertile.  About 
dissuaded  him  from  the  ministry,  and  he  pur-  44  sq.  m.  of  the  surface  are  covered  by  an  im- 
posed for  some  time  the  study  of  the  law.  At  mense  swamp  or  shallow  pond,  called  Winne- 
icngth,  however,  he  determined  to  follow  his  oago  marsh.  The  staples  are  grain,  potatoes 
own  early  inclinations,  and  in  17X9,  by  the  ad-  butter,  and  swine ;  and  the  productions  in  1800 
vice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Clarke,  he  entered  amounted  to  327,936  bushels  of  wheat,  127,67S 
a  dissenting  academy  at  Kibworth,  under  the  of  Indian  corn,  204,197  of  oats,  158.228  of  po- 
clmrffe  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  to  prosecute  tatoes,  and  331,246  lbs,  of  butter.  There  were 
his  theological  studies.  From  1723  to  1729  he  10  churches,  and  3,248  pupils  attending  pub- 
folfillcd  pastoral  duties  at  Kibworth  and  the  lie  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $8.- 
neighboring  town  of  Market  Harborongh,  and  842,700.  Limestone  suitable  for  buOding  k 
in  that  retired  district  pursued  his  studies,  read-  found  in  large  quantities.  The  Fond  du  Leo 
ing  frequently  his  favorite  authors,  Baxter,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes  through  the  coanty, 
Howe,  and  Tillotson.  In  1729,  Mr.  Jennings  and  Rock  river  is  navigable  by  small  bo^ta. 
having  previously  died,  Mr.  Doddridge  took  Capital,  Juneau. 

charge  of  the  dissenting  academy  where  he  had  iODINGTON,  Gbobob  Bubb,  Baron  Mel- 
been  himself  educated,  established  it  first  at  combe,  an  English  politician,  bom  in  Carlisle  in 
Market  Ilarborough,  where  he  then  resided,  and  1 691,  died  July  28, 1762.  Ho  was  educated  at  Ox* 
within  a  year  removed  it  with  him  to  Northamp-  ford,  and  in  1715  was  chosen  a  member  of  pariia- 
ton,  whither  he  had  been  invited  as  pastor.  It  ment  for  Winchelsea.  His  talents  soon  attracted 
was  at  this  academy  that  the  most  distinguished  attention,  and  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Sir 
dissenting  ministers  near  the  middle  of  the  last  Paul  Mcthuen  to  Madrid,  and  not  lon^  aHerward 
century  were  educated.  Dr.  Doddridge  presided  was  made  envoy  extraordinary  to  Spam.  In  poli- 
over  it  for  20  years,  and  during  the  same  time  tics  he  was  a  whig,  and  joined  himself  to  Wal- 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  an  Dole,  but  on  the  minister  refusing  him  a  peer- 
author.  It  was  his  aim  to  revive  the  ancient  age,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  Dodin^- 
fervor  of  the  dissenting  body,  which  seemed  to  ton^s  life,  and  to  which  his  vast  wealth  was  hia 
him  to  be  declining ;  hence  all  his  pastoral  in*  principal  title,  he  went  into  opposition,  and  b^ 
teroourse  was  marked  by  spiritual  earnestness,  came  a  patriot.  Patriotism  not  proving  profit- 
his  sermons  urged  with  zeal  the  practical  duties  able,  his  relations  with  Walpole  were  resamed, 
of  life  and  explained  the  realities  of  faith  with  and  he  received  several  valuable  appointmentB. 
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Bb  mnembered  the  old  refasal,  however,  better  pears  was  not  nncommon  in  the  17th  century. 

than  the  new  appointmeDts,  and  was  conspicn-  and  was  frequently  used  as  food  by  the  crews  of 

MM  In  those  assaults  on  Walpole^s  ministry  that  vessels.    In  1638  Francois  Gauche  says  that  he 

floally  worked  its  falL    He  was  not  immediately  saw  in  Mauritius  birds  "larger  than  a  swan, 

vawaraed,  bat  at  last  got  the  post  of  treasurer  covered  with  a  black  down,  with  curled  feathers 

of  the  navy.    Again  changing  his  views,  ho  on  the  rump,  and  similar  ones  in  place  of  wings ; 

MnedtheprinceofWales^s  faction  in  1749,  and  that  the  beak  was  large  and  curved,  the  legs 

ij  Frederic  he  was  x>^rmitted  to  kiss  hands  on  scaly,  the  nest  made  of  herbs  heaped  together ; 

the  promise  of  a  peerage  and  a  cabinet  ofSce,  that  they  lay  but  one  egg  of  the  size  of  a  half- 

to  he  conferred  when  the  prince  should  be*  penny  roll  or  of  that  of  a  pelican,  and  that  the 

eome  king.    A  reward  hardly  less  shadowy  was  young  ones  have  a  stone  in  the  gizzard.^'  In  the 

Us  appointment  to  the  place  of  treasurer  of  same  year  a  living  specimen  was  exhibited  in 

tfie  chambers  in  the  prince's  household,  which  London,  and  described  by  Sir  Humon  Lestrange 

vaa  specially  created  for  him.    The  prince  and  as  a  "great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger  than  the 

Dodlngton  settled  the  former's  first  ministry ;  largest  turkey  cock,  and  so  legg^  and  footed, 

baft  in  the  middle  of  their  scheming  the  prince  but  stouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more  erect 

died  suddenly,  much  to  Dodington's  chagrin,  shape,  colored  before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 

Us  disappointment  taking  a  pious  form  of  ex-  fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  deare  color.''    In 

Msslon.     "Father  of  mercy,"  ho  wrote  in  his  1644  the  Dutch  began  to  colonize  the  island, 

amoas  *'  IMarv,"  **  thy  hand  that  wounds  alone  and  these  birds  were  soon  exterminated  by  the 

Qsa  save  1"    In  1755  he  was  once  more  ap-  colonists,  and  by  the  dogs,  cats,  and  rats  which 

pointed  treasnrer  of  the  navy,  but  soon  lost  followed  in  their  train,  who  devoured  the  eggs 

tte  office.    In  1761,  when  he  was  70  years  old,  and  the  young  in  the  nests;  after  the  French 

hs  obtained  the  object  of  his  life,  being  made  took  possession  in  1715,  and  named  it  the  Isle 

Bsroin  Meloombe  of  Melcombe  Regis,  shortly  of  France,  the  dodo  is  no  longer  mentioned 

after  the  accession  of  Greorge  III.,  and  through  as  a  living  bird.    This  is  a  most  remarkable 

the  favor  of  Lord  Bute.    This  success,  which  and  clearly  proved  instance  of  the  extinction 

Ewe  Um  the  most  childbh  pleasure,  he  did  not  of  an  animal  by  human  agency ;   and  as  yet 
1  long  to  e^joy,  and  on  his  death  the  title  be-  the  data  for  determining  the  species  are  less 
cme  extinct.    His  estates  fell  to  Richard  Gren-  than  those  left  by  man  v  animids  which  per- 
Tilla,  E^l  Temple,  and  his  personal  property  ishcd  ages  ago  from  geological  causes.    Beside 
I        vas  beqneathed  to  Thomas  Wyndham.    Mr.  the  rude  drawings  of  the  early  voyagers  given 
▼^dham  died  in  1777,  and  his  relative,  Henry  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Strickland,  there  are  at 
P.  Wjndham,  published  Dodington's^^ Diary"  in  least  6  oil  paintings  by  eminent  artists  which 
1784.    This  dmry  was  kept  from  March  8, 1749,  are  no  doubt  faithful  copies  of  the  living  origi- 
to  Feb.  tj  1761,  but  there  are  some  breaks  in  nals.    The  first  of  these  paintings,  the  one  copied 
it    It  anords  a  lively  picture  of  the  parties,  in  all  books  on  natural  history,  and  now  in  the 
.  pjaHticSi  and  public  men  of  the  last  years  of  British  museum,  is  anonymous,  but  probably  by 
ueoige  II.'s  reign,  and  the  portrait  he  draws  of  one  of  the  artists  who  painted  the  following 
his  own  selfishness  and  egotism  is  almost  as  ones ;  there  are  8  pictures  by  Roland  8avcry, 
ftuk  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  palace  of  one  at  the  Hague,  another  in  Berlin  dated  1626, 
.tnith.    His  mind  is,  as  it  were,  mirrored  in  and  the  8d  in  Vienna  dated  1628 ;  a  5th  paint- 
its  pages,  and  Arom  the  state  in  which  it  was  ingisin  the  Ashmolean  museum,  by  John  Savcry, 
Isft  he  evidently  meant  it  for  publication.  There  dated  1651 ;  and  a  6th  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke 
are  attached  to  it  several  of  the  author's  politi-  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House,  painted  by 
eal  papers.  The  volume,  to  which  Mr.  Wyndliam  Goeimare,  and  dated  1627.    The  principal  re- 
attached the  appropriate  motto  of  Bt  tout  pour  mains  of  the  dodo  are  a  foot  in  the  British  mu- 
ia  irippe^  from  Rabelais,  has  been  frequently  re-  seum,  and  a  head  and  foot  in  the  Ashmolean 
printeo,  and  has  some  value  as  historical  mate-  museum  at  Oxford,  England,  rendered  familiar 
iliL    Dodington  was  a  man  of  much  wit,  and  by  numerous  costs;  the  latter  are  all  that  is  left 
aoma  of  his  tnots  are  still  repeated.    He  was,  of  the  specimen  in  Tradescant's  museum,  and  all 
^boveTer,  a  butt  for  ridicule  in  his  own  day,  that  was  saved  from  the  flames  which  consumed 
'and  Is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  type  of  the  the  decayed  specimen  by  the  order  of  the  trus- 
.aorropt  and  inconstant  politician.  tees ;  the  head  preserves  the  beak  and  nostrils, 
PODO  (didus  ineptuSj  Linn.),  a  large  bird  of  the  bare  skin  of  the  face,  and  the  partially  fda- 
•IIm island  of  Mauritius,  at  present  placed  in  a  thered  occiput;  the  eyes  are  dried  within  tho 
■obfiunfly  of  the  order  columba^  or  pigeons.    It  sockets,  but  the  horny  end  of  the  beak  is  gone. 
tim  become  extinct  within  2  centuries.    This  A  cranium  exists  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen : 
XMnarkable  bird  was  discovered  by  Yasco  da  a  collection  of  bones  at  Paris,  much  incrusted 
Gama  in  1497,  and  was  mentioned  by  various  with  stalagmite,  carried  there  in  1880;  and 
TDjagers  from  the  Dutchmen  Jacob  van  Neck  others  sent  by  Mr.  Telfair  to  the  Andersonian 
ana  Wybrsnd  ran  Warwijk  in  1598,  to  Captain  museum  at  Glasgow  and  to  the  London  zoologi- 
lalbot  in  1697.    In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Striok-  cal  society  in  1838.    The  latter  included  a  tibia 
land  sod  Melville  on  *^The  Dodo  and  its  Ein-  and  the  head  of  a  humerus  of  large  size,  with  a 
'  drad**  (4t<s  London,184S)  are  given  many  quaint  broad  articulating  surface  and  a  sudden  rednc- 
'  'flasoflptlfmw  and  figores  of  the  bird,  which  it  ap-  tion  of  the  size  of  the  shaft.  The  generic  charac- 
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ters  are  a  stroDg  bill,  mnch  longer  than  the  head,  as  in  the  pigeons,  no  other  birds  having  a  siml- 

-with  the  culmen  straight  at  first  and  then  arched  lar  or  so  small  a  number,  the  fewest  in  the 

to  the  tip,  which  is  acute  and  overlaps  the  lower  raptores  being  14.    The  few  points  in  which 

mandible ;  the  latter  has  the  gonys  short  and  the  dodo  differs  from  the  typical  pigeons,  aa 

snddenlj  curved  upward ;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  in    the    non-development  of  the  wings,    the 

membranous  portion  (which  occupies  J  of  the  small  size  of  the  cranium  compared  to  the  beak, 

bill),  oblique  and  exposed ;  the  wings  imperfect ;  and  the  form  of  the  nostrils,  do  not  afford  any 

the  tail  apparently  a  tuft  of  5  feathers,  broad  ground  for  approximating  it  to  the  raptores. 

and  curved  upward ;  the  tarsi  robust,  moder-  Its  food  was  probably  dates,  cocoannts,  man- 

ately  long,  and  scaled ;  the  outer  toe  is  shorter  goes,  and  such  otiier  frnita  as  would  fall  from 

than  the  inner,  and  the  anterior  toes  are  all  free  the  tropical  trees;  tiieir  busks  it  would  tear  off 

at  the  base ;  the  hind  toe  is  long,  on  the  same  with  its  beak,  and  even  the  hardest  kernels  it 

plane  with  the  others,  and  scaled ;  the  claws  are  could  digest  with  its  nrascnlar  stomach.    It 

short,  strong,  and  blunt    From  the  imperfect  must  have  been  a  durosj  bird,  ongracefal  in  iti 

materials  at  his  command,  Ouvier  ranked  the  form  and  motions,  to  use  Mr.  Strickland^s  words, 

dodo  with  gallinaceous  birds ;  others  have  traced  like  **  a  young  duck  or  gt^ling  enlarged  to  the 

out  its  analogies  with  the  ostrich  and  with  the  dimensions  of  a  awan ;   .    .   .    a  permanent 

penguin.    Most  writers,  before  the  work  of  Mr.  nestling,  dothed  with  down  instead  of  feathers, 

Strickland,  considered  it  a  modified  form  of  and  with  the  wings  and  tail  so  abort  and  feeble 

raptorial  bird,  and  among  others  De  Blainville,  as  to  be  ntterly  unsubservient  to  flight.*^    At 

Broderip  (in  the  '*  Penny  Oyclopa)dia^^),  and  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Strickland  was  preper- 

Owen.    Prof.  Owen,  in  a  memoir  read  before  ing  his  work  in  England,  Ih*.  8.  Cabot,  jr.,  of 

the  zoological  society  in  1846,  and  published  in  Boston,  published  a  paper  in  the  ^  Joomal  of 

its  "  Transactions"  (voL  iiL  p.  881),  from  obser-  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History''  (voL  r. 

vations  on  the  dissected  foot  and  on  the  cranium  p.  490),  entitled  ^^  The  Dodo  a  Rasorial  uid  oOt 

of  the  Oxford  specimen,  thinks  that  the  rapto-  a  Rapacious  Bird ;''  in  this  he  comes  to  the  same 

rial  character  prevails,  though  in  an  extremely  conclusions  as  the  first  mentio«i<^  aothor,  nd 

modified  form,  and  that  the  bird  subsisted  prin-  without  any  knowledge  of  his  views ;  be  places 

cipally  upon  decaying  organized  matter,  with  the  dodo  among  the  pigeons,  near  ttJUiffo^  and 

such  reptiles,  fishes,  and  Crustacea  as  it  could  lays  special  stress  on  tiie  high  forehead,  the 

seize  by  means  of  its  well-developed  toes  and  bulging  out  of  the  lower  mandible  on  its  sides 

claws.    Prof.  Reinhardt  of  Copenhagen  first  re-  beyond  the  upper,  the  general  shqpe  and  pro- 

ferred  the  dodo  to  tlie  pigeon  family,  and  Messrs.  portions  of  the  footw  the  arrangement  of  the 

Strickland  and  Melville  followed  out  this  idea  scales,  the  shape  of  tne  claws,  and  the  absence 

in  the  book  before  alluded  to ;  their  conclusions  of  callosities  on  the  soles ;  beside,  the  bird  was 

can  only  be  glanced  at  here.    They  consider  it  very  fat,  its  flesh  edible,  and  its  stomach  very 

a  frugivorous  terrestrial  pigeon,  colossal  and  muscular,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  rapa- 

brevipennate,  coming  near  in  the  bill  to  the  cious  birds.    He  says  ^that  the  dodo  was  a 

genus  treron  (Vieill. ;  vinago^  Cuv.).  The  chief  gigantic  pigeon,  and  that,  as  its  general  sh^e, 

external  characters  of  resemblance  are  the  soft  leathering,    &c.,  resemble  more  stronglytne 

depressed,  and  vascular  nature  of  the  long  basal  young  than  the  adult  pigeon,  we  mav  perhaps 

portion  of  the  bill ;  the  extent  of  the  bare  skin  be  allowed  to  surmise  that  it  properly  oelongs 

around  the  eyes  and  forehead ;  the  hooked  and  to  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  present,  and  has 

compressed  corneous  portion  of  the  upper  man-  become    extinct  because  its  time  was  nm.** 

dible,  overhanging  the  lower;  the  position  of  Prof.  Brandt  of  St.  Petersbura,  in  1848,  main- 

the  nostril  in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  and  near  tained  the  affinity  of  the  dodo  to  the  cAora- 

its  lower  margin ;  the  sudden  sinking  from  the  driadm  or  plovers,   which  he  styles  pigeon* 

forehead  to  the  beak,  and  the  rapid  narrowing  formed  or  dove-like  waders.    Hie  testimonr, 

in  front  of  the  orbits ;  the  short,  robust  tarsi,  as  at  present  collected,  seems  overwhelming  m 

and  expansion  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  toes ;  favor  of  the  columbine  affinities  of  the  dodo.— > 

the  low  plane  of  the  hind  toe ;  the  relative  In  the  island  of  Rodriguez  lived  another  lam 

lengths  of  the  toes  as  compared  with  the  ground  brevipennate  bird,  the  9olitairty  allied  to  the 

pigeons,  the  absence  of  interdigital  webs,  and  the  pigeons. 

short  blunt  claws.    Among  internal  characters  DODONA,  a  city  of  Epims,  in  the  N.  of 

gathered  from  the  narratives  of  voyagers  and  Greece,  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  most  an- 

the  paintings  of  the  bird  from  nature,  are  the  cient  oracle  of  Greece.    It  was  one  of  the  tbrse 

presence  ofa  large  crop,  a  very  muscular  gizzard,  greatest  oracles,  ranking  with  those  of  Delphi 

the  palatableness  of  the  fiesh,  and  Ihe  laying  and  Ammonium.    Though  so  fiunons  in  ita  dtm^ 

of  a  single  egg.    Beside  these  characters  are  no  vestige  of  either  the  city  itself  or  its  temple  of 

the  absence  of  the  vomer ;  the  form  and  direc-  Jupiter  can  now  be  discovered.    It  u  the  oiilj 

tion  of  the  bones,  processes,  and  foramina  of  the  place  of  great  celebrity  in  Greece  of  which  toe 

skull ;  tlie  form  of  the  metatarsal  and  tarso-me-  situation  is  not  exactly  known.    Before  the 

tatarsal  bones,  processes,  and  canals ;  and  ospe-  erection  of  this  temple  the  orades  are  sud  to 

ciolly  the  passage  of  these  canals  on  the  outside  have  been  ddivered  from  a  large  oak  tree,  from 

of  the  posterior  tarsal  ridge.    Mr.  AHis  has  the  whispering  branches  of  wmch  the  mysttfi* 

detected  the  presence  of  only  11  sclerotic  plates,  ous  sayings  of  the  ddty  were  uttered  ;  tod  dw 
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•Upoete  bave  aaoribed  to  the  oak  grove  at  Do-  latcr  Period,  from  Drawings  bj  the  kte  Edward 

dona  the  power  of  speech.    Tlie  temple  was  de-  Dodwell,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  &c.,  intended  as  a  Snp- 

ibmred  by  the  ^tolioos  under  Dorimachos^  219  plement  to  his  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour 

B.  C~  bat  it  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  is  men-  in  Greece/^  &c. 

ttoned  by  Pansanias  as  standing  in  the  2d  cen-  DODWELL,  IIenkt,  an  Irish  writer,  bom  in 

tonr  of  oar  era.   According  to  the  account  given  Dublin  about  1642,  died  in  Shottesbrook,  Berk- 

bj  Locretiaa,  the  fountain  in  the  neighborhood  shire,  June  7, 1711.  lie  was  graduated  at  Trinity 

of  the  temple  at  Dodona  was  inflammable.  college,  Dublin,  and  settled  in  London  in  1674. 

DODSLET,  BoBEBT,  an  English  publisher  lie  was  for  about  3  years  Camden  professor  of 

and  misoellaneous  author,  bom  in  Mansfield,  history  at  Oxford,  but  lost  this  ofiice  on  account 

Kofetingbamshire,  m  1708,  died  in  Durham,  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  idlcgiance  to 

Sqit,  Sffj  1764.    He  was  originally  a  servant,  William  and  Mary.    He  is  known  especially  as 

bat  baviDg  prodaced  ia  1782  a  volume  of  po-  a  writer  on  classic^  and   religious  subjects. 

iticfll  piecea,  under  the  title  of  the  "Muse  in  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Annales 

livofj,"  and  sabfleonently  a  dramatic  piece  call-  Thu^ydidei  et  Xenophontei ;  Annales  Velleiani, 

oi  the  **  Toy  Shop,"  which  met  with  the  appro-  Quintilianiy    Statiani;  De  VeUribus   Grraco- 

balloa  of  Pope,  and  was  acted  with  great  success  rum,  Eomanorumque  Cyelis^  cibitcrque  de  Cyelo 

at  Corent  Garden  theatre  in  1785,  he  was  soon  Judaorum  ac  j£tate  Ckristi^  Dmertationes ;  and 

fa  a  pontion  to  abandon  his  humble  vocation  "  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 

Mi  embark  in  business  as  a  bookseller.  Patron-  Scriptures  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is 

laid  by  Pope^  his  shop  became  in  time  one  of  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized 

Ihii  leading  establishments  in  the  British  me-  actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment 

teapolia.    In  1787  be  brought  out  a  farce  styled  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  w.ith  the  divine  baptis- 

''Tlia  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,^'  which  mal  Spirit ;  wherein  it  is  proved  that  none  have 

vat  received  with  applause  at  Drury  Lane;  and  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing 

aftv  yeara  sabseqaently  a  ballad  force  entitled  Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops." 

Iba  *'BUnd  Beffiar  of   Bethnal  Green.'*    In  This  work,  as  might  be  supposed,  raised  a  great 

1T46  be  rejected  *^  The  Museum,  or  the  Liter-  outcry  against  the  author,  who  would  thus  ex- 

•ly  and  Historical  Register,"  which  numbered  elude  the  larger  part  of  mankind  from  any 

CBong  ita  contributors  some  of  the  most  eminent  future  existence.    See  *^  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  Dod- 

fitann  of  the  day.    In  1748  he  started  another  well,"  by  Francis  Brokesby  (London,  1715). 

periodical  called  the  ^  Preceptor,"  the  preface  DOG,  a  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal,  be- 

rf  which  was  written  .by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  longing  to  the  genus  canU,  and  to  the  family 

1748  be  paid  the  latter  15  guineas  for  his  *^  Van-  eanidtB,  which  also  include  the  wol^  fox,  and 

ill' of  Haman  Wishes."    In  1750  he  published  jackal.  The  species  of  this  family  arc  so  nearly 

avork  atyled  the  *^  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  alike  in  structure  that  the  genera  eanis,  lupus^ 

wUoh.  tboogb  ascribed  by  some  to  Lord  Ghes-  vulpes^  &c.,  have  been  established  on  characters 

MBelo,  vaa  from  the  first  generally  supposed,  considered  of  inferior  importance  in  other  fam- 

andia  now  nniversally  admitted,  to  have  been  Hies;  even  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  fac- 

Ua  own  prodootion.    In  1758  his  tragedy  of  ulties  have  been  employed  by  F.  Cuvier  and 

"Oleone  "  was  represented  at  Go  vent  Garden  others  in  distinguishing  the  species,  the  domes- 

tfaeatre,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  declared  tic  dogs  being  regarded  as  derived  from  several 

^at  "  if  Otway  had  written  it,  none  of  his  other  distinct  though  nearly  allied  wild  canines.    £x- 

fiaoea  woald  have  been  remembered."    In  the  cept  in  the  size  of  the  bones,  there  is  nothing  in 

aameyear,  in  connection  with  Edmund  Burke,  he  the  osteology  of  this  family  which  can  be  mode 

pnrieeted  and  started  the  *^  Annual  Register,"  characteristic  of  the  wild  species  or  of  the  do- 

wluohia  still  published.    He  was  tiio  first  to  col-  mestic  races  when  compared  with  each  other, 

Iao(  and  repoblish  the  ^*  Old  English  Plays,"  by  though  as  a  family  group  they  are  collectively 

bia  aeleotion  of  which  (1st  ed.  edited  by  T.  Gox-  quite  distinct  from  other  digitigrados.    In  tiie 

aieri  1744;  2d  ed.  by  Isaac  Reed,  12  vok  8vo.,  skulls,  the  difierent  species  of  wolf  differ  more 

1780)  bia  name  is  now  most  frequently  recalled,  from  each  other  than  do  many  domestic  dogs 

Bm  ratired  from  business  in  1763  with  a  hand-  from  the  wolves ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  cranial 

■ome  fortune.  A  collected  edition  of  Dodsley^s  cavity  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  face  as 

diainaa.in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1748,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  is  more  marked. 

aSd  Toiame^  entitled  '^  Miscellanies,"  in  1772.  The  teeth  of  dogs,  which  are  largest  in  the  wild 

DODWELL,  Edwabd,   an  English   author,  species,  consist,  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  6  incisora 

bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  the  intermaxillary  bones ;  2  canines,  strong, 

bl  Borne,  May  14,  1882.    In  1819  he  published  curved,  and  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 

ia  S  ooarto  volumes  '^  A  Classical  and  Topo-  incisors ;  and  6  molars  on  each  side,  the  first  3,  in 

gBKpblcal  Tonr  through  Greece  during  the  years  interrupted  series,  being  small,  but  with  cutting 

UOL  1805,  and  1806."    Dodwell  mode  numer-  edges,  and  called  also  false  molars ;  the  4th  or 

COS  orawingB  of  rains  and  scenery  in  Greece  and  carnivorous  tooth  is  bicuspid, with  a  small  tuber- 

lUy,  and  after  bia  death  a  collection  of  some  clo  anteriorly  on  the  inner  side ;  the  5th  is  less 

of  tbem  waa  published,  entitled  ^^  Views  and  cutting,  bicuspid,  with  a  large  internal  tubercle; 

Baamlptioiii  of  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  Remains  the  6th  and  last  is  small  and  tubercular.    In  the 

fcflfeaoa  and  Italy;  with  Constructions  of  a  lower  jaw  Uiere  ore  6  incisors;  2  canines,  con* 
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tinnous  in  tho  series,  and  7  molars  on  each  side,  the  wildest,  are  capahle  of  some  degree  of  do- 
of  which  4  are  false,  the  4th  being  bicuspid ;  the  mestication ;  as  the  companions  of  man,  dogs 
5th  or  carnivorous  tooth  has  its  tubercular  8d  are  fonnd  under  all  circumstances  of  human 
lobe  entirely  posterior ;  behind  this  are  2  tuber-  existence. — ^It  would  be  useless  here  to  intro- 
cular  teeth,  the  last  beiug  very  small  and  fre-  duce  anecdotes  proving  the  sagacity,  fidthfid- 
quently  absent  in  the  adult  animal.  The  incisors  ness,  affection,  gratitude,  courage,  velocity,  and 
are  regular,  the  outer  being  the  largest,  and  other  useful  qualities  of  the  dog ;  these  have 
nearly  perpendicular  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  been  known  from  remote  antiquity,  and  are  reo- 
lower  canines  shut  in  front  of  the  upper;  the  ognized  in  the  earliest  systems  of  pagan  thcol- 
tubercular  character  of  the  other  teeth  indicates  ogy  and  astronomy.  From  books,  inscriptions, 
a  less  carnivorous  propensity  than  in  the  cat  and  monuments,  we  know  that  in  the  remotest 
family,  and  that  their  natural  diet  is  not  ex-  historic  period  the  domestic  dogs  were  not  un- 
clusively  animal,  being  better  suited  for  carrion  like  the  present  races ;  and  anterior  to  written 
and  broken  bones  than  for  the  flesh  of  a  living  history  there  must  have  been  a  long  period 
prey.  In  some  species,  as  the  buansu  and  the  during  which  the  wild  ori^als  were  educated 
dhole,  the  2d  tubercular  tooth  is  constantly  to  be  useful  companions.  What  these  wild  on- 
wanting,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith.  The  ginals  were  it  is  impossible  to  settle  definitely, 
brain  cavity  is  comparatively  small ;  tho  crests  Some  naturalists  would  make  the  wolf,  others  the 
of  the  skull  and  tho  large  temporal  fosso)  indi-  fox,  the  stock  from  which  onrdogs  have  come; 
cato  powerful  muscles  of  mastication ;  the  eyes  these  opinions  can  now  hardly  be  seriously  en- 
are  directed  forward ;  the  nostrils  are  largely  tertained ;  the  most  that  can  he  asserted  with 
opened  in  a  movable  glandular  muzzle ;  the  confidence  is  that  no  one  animal  can  daim  the 
tongue  is  soft,  thin  at  the  edges,  and  capable  of  exclusive  paternity  of  these  useful  races.  We 
considerable  extension  beyond  the  teeth,  as  is  know  that  there  are  several  species  of  wild  dogs 
seen  during  rapid  breathing  in  warm  weather ;  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  all  of  which  may 
the  pupil  IS  round,  as  in  other  diurnal  canidcB.  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  man ;  the 
The  fore  feet  have  5  toes,  the  hind  feet  4  or  5 ;  crossings  of  these  with  each  other,  with  the 
the  2  middle  toes  are  the  longest  and  equal ;  the  wolf  in  the  north,  the  jackal  in  the  east,  the 
5th  toe,  when  present,  does  not  reach  the  ground;  aguara  canines  in  the  south,  the  fennec  in  Afri- 
the  claws  are  blunt,  strong,  not  retractile,  and  ca,  and  the  fox  everywhere,  with  the  care  of 
formed  for  digging ;  the  soles  are  furnished  with  man  to  develop  special  breeds  acoordiDg  to  his 
tubercles,  and  in  some  arctic  dogs  with  hair  to  wants,  are  sufficient,  though  they  eannot  be  fol- 
protect  them  from  cold.  Tho  hair  is  of  2  kinds,  lowed  in  their  details,  to  aceoimt  for  all  and 
soft  and  woolly  near  the  skin,  longer  and  coarser  more  than  the  varieties  of  our  domestic  dogs, 
externally ;  some  of  the  dogs  of  India  have  the  When  restored  to  the  wild  state,  they  approxi- 
skin  entirely  naked,  this  condition  originating  mate  more  or  less  closely  to  their  original  typcL 
probably  from  some  mangy  disease.  The  tail  is  whether  it  be  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  or  other  wild 
generally  long,  and  is  curled  upward;  the  number  canine.  Dogs  differ  in  stature,  in  the  shape  of 
of  mammsd  varies  from  6  to  10 ;  the  size,  form,  their  ears  and  tails,  and  in  the  number  of  their 
and  color  are  different  according  to  the  variety,  caudal  vertebra) ;  some  have  an  additional  daw 
The  young  are  bom  with  the  eyes  closed,  and  on  the  hind  foo^  or  an  extra  false  molar  tooth 
open  them  on  tho  10th  or  12th day;  the  Ist  on  one  side;  the  hair  differs  in  color,  texture, 
teeth  begin  to  be  shed  at  the  4th  month,  and  tho  and  length ;  and  all  these  differences  may  re- 
growth  ceases  at  about  2  years  of  age ;  gesta-  main  as  permanent  varieties,  like  some  homcn 
tion  is  about  9  weeks,  and  the  duration  of  life  races,  as  long  as  the  circumstances  which  gave 
is  about  10  years,  though  sometimes  prolonged  rise  to  them  continue  essentiaUy  the  same. 
to  20.  Though  strong,  they  are  not  courageous  We  shall  see  that  there  are  several  nndoabted 
in  proportion  to  their  strength ;  hearing  is  species  of  wild  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  wolves, 
acute,  and  the  senses  of  smell  and  vision  are  foxes,  and  jackals,  and  the  capacity  for  raria- 
proverbially  delicate,  tho  former  in  the  blood-  tion  within  definite  limits  is  certainly  great  in 
hound,  the  latter  in  the  greyhound ;  taste  is  so  all  domestic  animals ;  and  it  may  be  true  that, 
dull  or  perverted  that  even  luxuriously  fed  pets  if  wo  begin  to  make  species,  we  shall  not  know 
will  not  disdain  a  meal  of  decaying  flesh.  Dogs  exactly  when  to  stop ;  still,  the  necessary  corn- 
are  not  so  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  cats ;  they  plication  of  these  only  shows  how  vague  is  the 
drink  by  lapping,  require  water  often,  and  turn  meaning  of  the  word  species,  and  how  difficult 
round  frequently  before  lying  down ;  their  it  is  to  draw  the  line  between  species  and  ra- 
habits  of  defecation  and  micturition  are  char-  rieties,  especially  when  the  former  are  veiy 
acteristic  and  well  known ;  their  bark  is  very  nearly  allied.  If  the  wild  original  be  a  wolf,  who 
different  from  the  howl  of  wild  canines,  and  ex-  will  indicate  what  species  of  wolf  is  the  true 
presses  by  its  intonation  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  and"  only  one?  and  so  of  the  other  assumed 
joy,  and  other  feelings.  Dogs,  like  all  canines,  types.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  whole 
seem  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  cat  range  of  mammals  where  man  has  been  able 
family.  All  canines,  both  wild  and  domesti-  to  develop  and  combine  such  different  and  op- 
cated,  and  the  nearly  allied  hyajna,  are  subject  posite  faculties  and  forms  as  are  seen  in  do- 
to  the  terrible  disease,  hydrophobia.  They  are  mestic  dogs,  unless  the  typical  species  were  in 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  all,  even  possession  of  the  rudiments ;  neither  food,  nor 
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cBnuite,  nor  human  contrivances,  conld  so  widen  der  than  the  buansn,  higher  on  the  legs,  with  a 

«r  truncate  the  mozzle,  elevate  the  frontal  bones,  sharper  muzzle,  long  close-haired  tail,  and  large 

^mlniali  the  d^caoj  of  smell,  and  elongate  dark  ears ;  the  color  is  a  light  bay.    The  dhole 

the  limha,  unless  dilSerent  types  had  famished  of  Ceylon  {C.  Ceyloniem^  Shaw)  is  an  allied,  if 

the  piroperties  which  man  has  modified  to  suit  not  the  same  species.    The  pariah  cur  dogs  of 


hie  purposeflL  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
ve  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  our  domestic 
don  can  be  referred  to  any  single  wild  original ; 


India  are  not  merely  degraded  mongrels,  but 
are  the  oifspriug  of  an  indigenous  wild  species 
living  in  the  jungles  and  in  the  lower  Ilimalaya 


ll  Is  much  more  reasonable  to  admit  several  ]  range ;  this  resembles  the  jackal  more  than  the 
■horigiDal  species,  with  the  faculty  of  intermix-  [  woLf,  l)ut  is  more  bulky  in  body  and  lower  on 
fag;  iiKduding,b€»ide  wild  dogs  riike  the  buansn^  'the  legs;   the  voice  is  yelping  and  howling. 
dhigo,  dca),  uie  wol^  jackal,  and  fox,  as  parents  Other  red  wild  dogs  are  found  in  Sumatra  and 
of  oor  d<W8 ;  that  a  dhole  or  a  thous  may  have  Java.    The  Now  Holland  dingo  {C.  AustrakuuB 
hem  the  uther  of  the  greyhound  races;  that  a  of  authors)  is  a  wild  dog  which  has  been  par- 
hat  or  undiscovered  species,  allied  to  cants  tri-  tially  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  is  no 
or  \ymna  tenatiect^  may  have  been  the  doubt  an  indigenous  inhabitant,  not  introduced 
of  the  short-muzzled,  strong-jawed  mas-  by  man ;  in  its  native  wilds  it  howls  in  a  mel- 
Hamilton  SmiUi  classes  the  dogs  accord-  ancholy  manner,  and  it  is  more  than  a  match 
iqg  to  their  apparent  affinities  with  wild  canines  for  a  domestic  dog  of  the  same  size ;  it  hunts 
fa  ooReeponmng  latitudes ;  the  arctic  dogs  with  in  small  packs,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  is  very 
volvee;  the  dogs  of  the  south  with  the  jackal  active  and  fierce.    It  stands  about  2  feet  hi^h ; 
hi  the  old  world,  and  with  the  aguara  canines  the  color  above  is  fulvous,  spotted  with  white, 
fa  Sooth  America.    The  Indian  dogs  may  be  paler  on  the  sides  and  throat,  and  whitish  be- 
.tafled  to  the  prairie  wolf  and  the  Mexican  low;  it  carries  the  tail  horizontally,  and  runs 
eqmU,  and  in  Asia  to  the  jungle  koola.    What-  with  the  head  high  and  the  ears  turned  for- 
BUij  have  been  their  originals,  it  is  alto-  ward.    The  genus  thous^  of  which  the  typical 
probable  that  the  primitive  dogs,  like  the  species  is  the  wild  dog  of  Egypt  {C.  anthtUy 
domestio  animals,  were  very  different  F.  Cuv.),  resembles  the  wolf  on  a  small  scale, 
fan  any  of  the  present  races,  and  perhaps  from  being  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  of  a  light 
wnow  ensting  canines. — ^The  first  genus  of  structure,   with  rather  short  tail,  close,  ochry 
trad  dogs  is  lyeiseus  (Smith),  embracing  the  fur,  barred  or  pencilled  with  black  and  white ; 
pnirie  wolf  and  ooyotl  of  North  America,  and  the  species  do  not  burrow,  and  are  not  grega- 
the  koola  of  India;  the  head  is  broad,  the  muz-  rious,    seldom    howl,   and  have  no   offensive 
da  pointed, 'ears  erect,  fur  short,  tail  bushy;  smell;  they  all  have  the  tip  of  the  tail  black, 
ifakore  about  26  inchea ;  the  disposition  is  more  and  prefer  rocky,  sandy  districts,  where  there 
Maeeable  than  that  of  the  wolf;  the  voice  bark-  are  bushes  and  water.  Hamilton  Smith  is  of  the 
kg;  they  are  gregarious  and  live  in  burrows,  opinion  that  the  greyhound  of  the  desert  was 
ttli pfobable  that  the  abori^nal  Indian  dog  is  originally  derived  from  one  of  the  species  of 
telved  from  the  first  two ;  the  color  is  ashy  this  section.  It  is  found  from  Egypt  and  Arabia 
ffTOT,  with  some  white  on  the  tail  and  breast ;  to  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope.    South  America, 
iBLwhen  hunting  in  packs,  these  animals  are  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards^  had  its 
faid^  to  be  distingnished  from  domestic  dogs,  indigenous  canines,  all  with  a  tendency  to  ellip- 
e  named  £.  latrans^  L.  cagottU^  and  L.  tical  pupils,  though  loss  so  than  in  true  foxes; 
The  red  wild  dogs,  forming  the  genus  among  these  are  the  aguara  dogs,  genus  dusieyon 
r  (Smith),  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  (Smith).    These  are  between  the  wolf  and  fox 
cf  Aaa,  AfHca,and  the  Austrdian  islands;  the  in  form,  with  bulky  body  and  short  legs;  they 
noide  is  lees  pointed  than  in  lyciscm^  and  the  burrow  and  are  more  social  and  gentle  than  the 
tHLle« bushy;  they  are  shy  and  fierce,  seldom  aguara  wolf  {C.  juhatus^  Dosm.).    This  group 
fanow,  hunt  in  troops,  and  bark,  and  are  about  seems  to  represent  the  thous  of  the  old  world, 
M  inches  high ;  they  want  the  2d  tubercular  though  the  forehead  is  more  rounded,  and  the 
tMlkin  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  said  to  have  the  tail  consists  of  an  iuipcrfcot  brush ;   the  pre- 
Mhi  of  the  feet  hairy ;  they  destroy  many  of  vailing  color  is  fulvous  brown,  often  with  a 
(fa  yoQsg  of  the  larger  cats ;  they  aiffer  from  hoary  tinge ;  tlie  face  looks  like  that  of  the  fox ; 
^fvm  and  jackals  in  their  habits  and  instincts,  they  ore  not  very  shy,  and  are  capable  of  being 
>ii  mrozimate  the  domestic  dog  in  the  small  domesticated ;  they  are  great  thieves,  with  a 
■i*  or  the  anal  glands.   The  presence  of  one  of  propensity  to  conceal  objects  of  no  use  as  food ; 
J«»  ipecies  in  Europe  probably  gave  rise  by  beside  the  usual  articles  of  diet,  they  will  eat 
wrBifffaUy  hnnting  to  the  German  legend  of  fish,  crabs,  reptiles,  insects,  small  birds,  and  even 
Jiwilo hunter  and  his  demon  hounds.    The  moUusks  and  berries ;  they  are  generally  silent 
WlB«i  of  Nepanl  (  0,  primatus^  Uodg.)  is  of  a  animals,  and  hunt  by  day  or  by  moonlight ;  they 
wprort  color  above  and  yellowish  below ;  it  are  good  swimmers.    There  are  several  species 
k  iatormediate  in  size  between  a  wolf  and  jack-  described,  ranging  from  Surinam  to  the  Falkland 
4  hnnting  by  day  or  night  by  the  scent  chiefly,  islands ;  the  domesticated  specimens  differ  but 
■  man  troops;  there  are  several  varieties  in  little  from  the  wild  originals,  except  in  the  tail 
<fa  wooded  mountains  of  IJritisli  India.    The  being  less  bushy ;  the  average  height  is  from 
Alii ol  India  ((7.  seylax^  Smith)  is  more  slcu-  14  to  16  inches;  tliere  are  5  toes  to  each  foot, 
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and  the  gape  of  the  month  is  large  and  wolf-  the  place  of  horses  during  the  winter  season, 
like ;  they  hunt  pacas,  agoatis,  and  wild  galli-  travelling  over  the  snow,  attached  to  the  dog 
naceous  birds.  All  these  wild  dogs  cross  with  trdn,  transporting  provisions,  merchandise,  and 
the  domesticated  ones  of  the  country,  forming  even  the  mails ;  they  are  hu^ly,  easily  managed, 
the  most  complicated  intermixtures. — ^Before  strong,  bearing  abuse,  scanty  food,  and  fatigue 
proceeding  to  the  proper  domesticated  dogs,  it  without  murmur  ;  they  are  invaluable  to  the 
will  be  well  to  notice  certain  varieties  which  hunter,  Indian,  half-breed,  and  traveller  in  these 
have  relapsed  into  a  wild  state,  and,  subsisting  snow- clad  re^ons ;  no  particular  breed  is  sought 
for  several  generations  by  their  own  resources,  for,  the  only  qualities  vdued  being  strengtli  and 
have  resumed  most  if  not  all  of  the  original  endurance.  The  Newfoundland  dog  ((7.  Terra 
characteristics  of  that  state.  In  Asia  Minor  JSova^  Smith)  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Ameri- 
there  is  a  race  of  these  feral  dogs  (as  Hamilton  ca ;  it  is  longer  than  the  Esquimaux  dog,  less 
8mith  calls  them),  of  nearly  the  size  of  the  local  compact,  with  a  wider  muzzle,  drooping  ears, 
wolf,  and  resembling  the  shepherd^s  dog  except  and  with  long  hair  disposed  to  curl ;  it  is  a 
that  they  have  a  more  bushy  tail,  sharper  nose,  handsome  and  powerful  dog,  very  intelligent 
and  the  fur  rufous  gray,  and  that  they  hunt  in  and  trusty,  and  of  a  kind  disposition ;  the  pure 
packs  in  open  day.  A  smaller  breed  is  found  in  breed  is  (dmost  semi-palmate^  making  them  the 
Russia.  In  St.  Domingo  there  is  a  large  feral  best  water  dogs ;  crossed  with  the  hound,  they 
dog  of  the  race  of  hounds  formerly  used  by  the  attain  an  enormous  size ;  the  general  color  is 
Spaniards  in  their  western  conquests ;  this  dog  black,  with  some  fulvous  about  the  eyes,  nose, 
is  of  large  size,  about  28  inches  high,  with  a  throat,  and  Joints,  and  white  about  the  feet  and 
head  like  a  terrier,  and  the  general  color  pale  end  of  the  taiL  Anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of 
bluish  ash ;  its  scent  is  very  fine,  and  it  follows  this  well-known  breed  are  innumerable.  The 
its  prey  with  great  speed,  attacking  it  with  Nootka  dog  ((7.  laniger^  Smith)  is  noted  for  its 
ferocity  when  overtaken ;  flocks  sometimes  suf-  thick  and  matted  fur,  which  the  natives  mix 
fer  from  its  depredations ;  it  is  believed  that  it  with  wool  and  make  into  garments ;  the  de- 
was  introduced  into  Spain  from  the  north,  such  scriber  of  this  species  thinks  that  it  indicates 
is  its  resemblance  to  the  Danish  dog.    In  the  that  the  Esquimaux  and  Newfoundland  races 

Sampas  of  South  America  are  troops  of  feral  were  derived  from  Asiatic  oriffinala,  perhaps 

ogs,  a  mixture  of  all  the  breeds  of  the  country ;  from  the  dog  of  Siberia.    At  Uie  heaa  of  the 

their  ears  are  erect  as  in  true  wild  canines ;  they  list  of  the  domestic  canines  of  temperate  Europe 

are  bold  and  cunning,  destroying  many  of  the  stands  the  shepherd's  dog  {C.  damatieus,  Linn.), 

young  of  the  wild  herds  of  cattle  and  horses ;  still  with  the  wolf-like  stature,  head,  and  hair ; 

when  redomesticated,  they  are  remarkable  for  its  appearance  is  rather  unpromislog:  its  shaggy 

their  courage,  sagacity,  and  acute  sense  of  smelL  hair  is  generally  varied  nlack  and  gray,  the 

— Of  the  true  domesticated  races,  the  arctic  dogs  ears  are  short  and  erect,  and  the  tail  is  bushy 

of  both  hemispheres  are  of  large  size,  wolfiaii  and  curved ;   having  been  trained  from  time 

aspect,  with  pointed  nose,  erect  ears,  and  long  immemorial  to  the  care  of  flocks,  its  peculiar 

hair  of  mixed  black  and  white  colors ;  they  are  faculties  seem  to  be  instinctive,  and  its  soca- 

fierce  in  their  dispositions,  bold,  and  strong ;  city,  fidelity,  and  courage  are  not  excelled  by 

they  swim  excellently,  burrow  in  the  snow,  and  any  species  of  dog ;  the  height  is  not  quite  2 

will  drag  the  native  sledges  for  hours  at  a  time  feet,  but  the  form  is  muscular.    This  breed  is 

several  miles  an  hour.    The  recent  arctic  voy-  confined  to  temperate  and  southern  Europe. 

ages  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  made  The  true  shcphcrd^s  doff  attends  the  flocks, 

the  reader  familiar  with  the  habits  and  valuable  keeps  them  together,  and  protects  them  from 

properties  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  even  violence.    A  variety  callea  the  drover's  dog, 

their  appearance  is  well  known  from  specimens  somewhat  larger  and  more  rugged,  is  of  great 

brought  homo  by  the  returned  explorers.    This  assistance  in  driving  sheep  and  cattle  to  market. 

species  {canis  horealu,  Desm.)  is  probably  the  The  great  wolf-dog  (C  Pomeranvsf  Linn.)  has 

same  as  the  Siberian  dog.  The  Ilare  Indian  dog  all  the  sagacity  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  with  a 

((7.  lagofus^  Rich.),  according  to  Sir  John  Rich-  strength  which  enables  him  to  resast  snccess- 

ardson,  is  peculiar  to  the  region  of  the  Macken-  fully  the  attack  of  a  wolf ;  it  is  of  large  size, 

zie  river  and  Great  Bear  lake ;  it  is  interme-  whitish  clouded  with  brown,  with  pointed  nose, 

dlate  in  size  between  the  wolf  and  fox,  has  erect  erect  ears,  and  long  silky  hair ;  it  is  most  com* 

ears,  bushy  tail,  and  a  general  gray  color,  with  mon  in  southern  Europe.    The  Alpine  or  dog 

white  and  black  markings ;  the  hair  is  long,  and  of  St.  Bernard  is  universally  known  for  his  ser- 

at  its  base,  as  in  all  arctic  dogs,  is  a  thick  wool ;  vices  in  discovering  and  assisting  snow-bewil- 

it  is  about  14  inches  high,  and  is  used  for  dered  travellers  in  the  higher  Alps ;  the  old 

hunting  and  not  for  draught ;  it  is  playful  and  race  resembled  the  Newfoundland  dog,  but  the 

affectionate,  though  not  very  docile.  These  arc-  present  dogs  are  short-haired,  with  very  broad 

tic  canines,  if  not  pore  wild  species,  are  prob-  feet,  and  generally  of  a  fawn  color ;  their  bark 

ably  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  wolf  and  is  uncommonly  loud  and  deep.    They  are  train- 

the  lyciscan  dogs  before  described.     In  the  ed  to  carry  food,  wine,  and  warm  coverings,  at- 

territory  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  in  Can-  tached  to  their  bodies  and  necks  ;  they  depart 

ada,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  mineral  dis-  in  the  morning,  after  violent  snow  storms,  in 

trict,  there  is  a  mongrel  race  of  dogs  which  take  search  of  buried  travellers^  and  are  ftOowvd  Igr 
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fte  monks.   Many  lives  have  been  saved  throngli  mnch  of  tlieir  elevation  abovo  the  hrnte  to 
Aeir  instnimentality  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  the  possession  of  the  dog.    That  man  has  been 
when  the  roads  are  better  and  more  easily  fol-  able  to  make  such  extensive  use  of  this  animal 
lowed,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  upper  valleys  must  depend  on  innate  qualities  in  the  races,  as, 
more  numerous,  their  services  are  less  frequent-  for  instance,  keenness  of  scent  and  the  desire  to 
It  called  for.    In  the  subdivision  of  the  watch  chase,  in  the  hound ;  the  impulse  to  seek  oh- 
aogs  of  F.  Cuvior  are  found  some  of  the  largest  jects,  in  the  spaniel  and  i)ointer  ;  the  tendency 
canines,  and  especially  the  fierce  races  mention-  to  watch  and  guard,  in  the  ehepherd^s  dog  and 
ed  by  ancient  authors ;   they  have  short  hair  mastiff.     The  activity  of  their  brain  is  shown 
and  a  wide  muzzle,  but  in  their  skulls  they  re-  by  their  proneness  to  dream,  during  which  state 
semble  the  wolf;  the  typical  color  is  rufous,  they  go  through  all  the  mental  exercises  they 
wiiich  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  black  and  would  use  when  awake.    It  is  said  that  the 
white;  occupying  the  northern  temperate  zone,  ancients  were  fond  of  the  flesh  of  dogs;  it  is 
they  are  probably  descended  from  the  lyciscan  well  known  that  the  Polynesians,  Chinci^e,  and 
do(^  mixed  toward  the  south  with  the  mastiff  American  Indians  consider  it  a  great  delicacy ; 
laoe.    They  are  less  docile  and  sagacious  than  when  fed  principally  on  vegetable  fot>d,  it  is  jml- 
tfae  former  grouns,  but  more  watchful  and  noisy,  atable  and  nutritious,  as  many  a  traveller  in  the 
nd  with  consiaerable  courage,  and  are  there-  Rocky  mountains  and  in  the  northwest  territo- 
fiire  generally  kept  by  the  humbler  classes  to  ries  has  had  occasion  to  experience. — The  mon- 
protect  their  farms  ;   from  this  cause  they  are  uments  of  Egypt  show  that  dogs,  like  men,  were 
greatly  crossed,  and  are  doubtless  the  ])rogeni-  as  distinct  in  their  races  thousands  of  years  ago 
ton  of  the  mongrel  rac^s  of  western  Europe ;  as  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  becomes  interest- 
ftom  their  moderate  powers  of  smelling  they  ing  to  inquire  if  there  are  fossil  dogs.    Fossil  ca- 
ve of  little  use  in  hunting.  The  Suliote  dog  ( G  nines  have  certainly  l»een  found,  but  these  have 
8itiUfi$j  Gmel.),  sometimes  called  boar  hound  in  ^'ithout  examination  been  referred  as  a  matter 
Qennany, is oneofthelargestaudficrcest breeds;  of  course  to  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals,  and  not 
ll  has  been  known  to  be  nearly  4  feet  liigh  at  to  dogs ;  these  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  plio- 
the  shoulder.     Resembling  this  is  the  Danish  cene  caves,  in  the  drift,  and  in  the  alluvium.    It 
Aog  (O.  glaueu9y  Smith.),  but  smoother,  with  has  been  already  mentioned  that  it  is  very  difli- 
ihwter  ears,  and  of  a  slaty  blue  color.    The  cult  to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  can- 
awdn  dog  (  C,  laniarius,  Linn.)  has  the  head  idof  by  their  skeletons,  except  by  the  size  of  the 
clMigated  and  the  forehead  flat^  the  ears  pondu-  bones.    Tlie  teeth  of  the  domestic  dog  have  the 
lorn  at  the  tips,  the  hair  rugged,  of  a  yellowish  last  tubercular  tooth  wider  than  that  of  the  wolf, 
hmn  color  with  blackish  rays  ;  the  height  is  and  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  cave  dogs  differ 
about  2  feet ;  being  bold,  strong,  and  active,  it  from  those  of  the  domestic  races  only  in  being 
if  valuable  for  ahonso  and  sheep  dog.    The  Poe  larger.     Dr.  Lund  discovered  fossil  dogs  larger 
dog  (C.  Pacifictts,  Smith)  seems  to  be  indige-  than  any  now  living  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  asso- 
BOQS  to  the  South  sea  islands,  and  once  was  ciated  with  an  extinct  monkey;  a  similar  asso- 
wy  abundant  in  the  Sandwich  group ;   the  ciation  has  been  found  in  a  stratum  of  marl, 
nozzle  is  pointed,  the  ears  erects  the  back  long,  under  compact  limestone,  in  the  Pyrenees.    Dr. 
the  limbs  crooked,  and  the  hair  smooth  and  Schmerling  has  described  several  fossils  of  the 
Jtao-colored  ;  its  food  is  vegetable,  with  a  littlo  true  dog,  evidently  belonging  to  2  distinct  va- 
Hdi,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  rieties,  differing  in  size  from  those  of  the  wolf 
n  an  article  of  diet ;   the  aboriginal  race  is  and  fox  found  in  the  same  locality.    Cuvier  says 
BOW  lost,  from  mixture  with    the  imported  of  the  bones  of  a  fossil  cams  from  the  cave  of 
dogs  of  Europe.    The  dogs  of  Patagonia  are  as  Gaylenreuth,  that  they  resemble  those  of  tho 
kijje  as  for  hounds,  and  wolf-like  in  appear-  dog  more  than  the  wolf,  yet  ho  does  not  posi- 
•Bce;  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  smaller,  re-  tively  declare  them  to  belong  to  the  former. 
Mnbling  a  cross  between  the  fox,  shepherd's  Marcel  do  Serres  has  described  2  species  of 
do|,  and  terrier  ;  their  dogs  are  of  great  value  dogs  found  in  a  marine    tertiary  limestone, 
tD  ue  natives  of  these  regions.    In  Franco  and  one  resembling  the  pointer,  the  other  much 
ttferd  other  countries,  especially  Holland,  dogs  smaller.    The  frontal  elevation  in  the  skull  of 
■e  frequently  employed  as  draught  animals,  the  dog  is  greater  than  that  of  tho  wolf,  and  the 
tBd  in  Kamtcnatka  and  Greenland,  almost  ex-  skull  of  a  small  canine  with  this  character 
AaiTely  for  the    same  purpose. — From   the  strongly  marked,  from  a  bone  cave  in  England, 
Joie  remarks  it  must  be  evident  that  tho  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Glift  that  of  a  small 
wp  are  the  most  complete  and  useful  con-  bull-dog  or  a  large  pug.    Distinct  traces  of  at 
jWit  ever  made  by  man  ;   all  their  faculties  lea*;t  4  types  of  dogs  have  been  found  in  a  fossil 
wpe  been  rendered  subservient  to  him,  for  state,  the  Canary  dog,  tho  pointer,  the  hound, 
jj  pleasure  and  profit,  for  his  safety  against  and  the  bull-dog,  with  a  smaller  one  classed  by 
Mi  own  kind  and  other  animals.     Cuvior  has  Schmerling  with  the  turnspit ;  and  as  many  of 
"•■wted  that  the  dog  was  perhaps  necessary  these  are  known  to  be  hybrids,  the  list  must 
tr  the  establishment  of  human  society;  tliough  probably  be  further  enlarged.    The  certain  an- 
""  nuy  not  be  apparent  in  the  most  highly  tiquity  of  these  bones,  whether  they  have  been 
2^™  communities,   a  moment's  reflection  referred  to  tho  proper  race  of  dogs  or  not,  is 
^  eon^nce  us  that  barbarous  nations  owe  suflicient  to  destroy  tlie  claims  of  the  wolf,  or 
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jackal,  or  fox,  to  the  exclusive  paternity  of  the  time  they  are  easily  caaght  by  the  hook ;  they 
domestic  dogs.  As  there  are  nodonbted  wild  ca-  feed  on  garbage,  and  may  properly  be  called 
nines  which  are  true  dogs,  there  is  no  improba^  the  scavengers  of  the  sea.  The  yonng  are 
bility  that  some  of  these  fossil  remains  may  have  brought  forth  alive,  and  are  often  seen  swim- 
belonged  to  such  prior  to  their  subjugation  and  ming  about  with  the  yolk  bag  attached.  In  the 
domestication  by  man ;  and  there  is  no  more  British  provinces  they  are  dried,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  referring  the  fossil  canines  "to  a  sin-  winter  given  to  pigs,  which  thrive  well  upon 
gle  species  than  the  domesticated  ones.  The  them;  the  refuse  parts  are  used  for  manure, 
size  of  the  fossil  dogs  is  no  greater  than  that  of  The  dog-fish  (aeanthias)  of  Europe  is  a  different 
some  livingraces  mentioned  in  the  text. — ^Those  species;  its  flesh  is  eaten  in  Scotland.  Along 
desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  of  dogs  more  the  east  coast  of  England  it  is  called  the  bone- 
fully  are  referred  to  the  writings  of  Buffon,  dog ;  it  is  a  great  pest  to  the  fishermen  by  cnt- 
Fr^d^ric  Cnvier,  and  Col.  Hamilton  Smith.  (See  ting  off  their  hooks ;  according  to  Mr.  Coudi,  it 
also  Beaols,  BLooDHouin),  Bull-Doo,  Obey-  bends  itsdf  into  a  bow  for  the  purpose  of  nsuBg 
HOUND,  Hound,  Mastiff,  Pointeb,  Spaniel,  its  spines,  and  then  by  a  sudden  motion  causes 
TsBBiER.)  them  to  spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions. 

DOG  DAYS  (Lat.  dies  eaniculares)^  among  Three  species  of  scyllium  (Cuv.),  of  a  reddiah- 

the  ancients,  the  period  of  greatest  heat  in  sum-  brown  color  with  numerous  spots,  are  called 

mer,  so  named  because  in  the  latitudes  of  the  dog-fish  in  Europe.    There  is  another  shark 

Mediterranean  this  period  nearly  corresponded  (mustelus  cants.  Mitch.),  also  viviparoos,  called 

with  that  in  which  the  dog  star  rose  at  the  aog-fish.    In  this  genus  the  teeth  are  blunt, 

same  time  with  the  sun.    To  this  conjunction  forming  a  close  pavement  in  each  Jaw ;  the  first 

all  antiquity,  and  all  the  later  followers  of  judi-  dorsal  is  in  advance  of  the  ventrius ;  there  are 

cial  astrology,  ascribed  a  malignant  influence,  no  spines;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  elongated, 

The  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog  star  is  a  very  in-  of  a  uniform  slate  color  on  the  back  and  aides, 

definite  phenomenon ;  its  precise  dates  cannot  and  dusky  white  below ;  the  bead  is  flat  be- 

be  determined,  and  owing  to  the  precession  of  tween  the  eyes.    This  shark  grows  to  a  length 

the  equinoxes  it  does  not  now  occur  till  about  of  5  feet,  and  is  very  common  in  Long  Islsod 

Aug.  10,  when  the  greatest  heat  of  the  season  sound,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets  spread  for  other 

is  often  over.    So  uncertain  is  the  time  that  the  fish ;  from  the  form  of  the  teetb  it  is  probable 

ancients  indiscriminately  ascribe  the  evil  infiu-  that  the  food  consists  principally  of  cmstaoea 

ence  to  Sirius  and  Procyon  (the  largest  stars  re-  and  moUusks ;  it  is  not  common  on  the  coast  of 

spectively  of  Canis  Major  and  Minor),  though  Massachusetts,  but  is  abundant  ontlM  diores  of 

there  is  several  days'  difference  in  their  helia^  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  very  troabksome  to 

risings.      The  modern  almanac  makers  some-  the  fishermen  by  stealing  their  baits  and  driving 

times  reckon  the  dog  days  from  July  24  to  away  other  more  eatable  spedes;  its  fiesh  te 

Aug.  24,  and  sometimes  from  July  8  to  Aug.  11.  coarse,  rank,  and  unpalatable,  thon^  occasion- 

DOG-FISH,  a  cartilaginous  plagiostome,  of  ally  eaten.  In  Europe  the  species  of  this  cenus 
the  family  sgualidm  or  sharks,  and  the  genus  are  often  called  hound-fish ;  the  M,  lads  (Cnv.) 
aeanthias  (Kisso),  of  the  class  selachians  of  is  called  the  smooth  hound  from  the  softness 
Agassiz.  This  genus  is  characterized  by  2  dorsal  of  the  skin,  and  ray-mouthed  dog-fish  from 
fins  with  a  strong  spine  before  each ;  the  Ist  dor-  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth.  These 
sal  is  behind  the  line  of  pectorals,  the  2d  be-  sharKs  are  called  dog-fish  probably  fr-om  their 
tween  the  ventral  and  caudal  spaces;  no  anal  fin;  hunting  for  prey  or  food  m  large  packs,  like 
temporal  orifices  large ;  skin  rough  in  one  direc-  hounds.  The  dog-fish  of  the  great  lakes  of 
tion,  the  scales  heart-shaped  with  a  central  North  America  is  a  soft-rayed  bony  fidi,  gen- 
spine  directed  backward ;  teeth  in  several  rows,  erally  placed  in  the  herring  fiunily,  and  the 
sharp  and  cutting,  with  the  points  directed  genus  amia  (Linn.) ;  the  spotted  iota,  one  of 
backward  and  outward.  The  common  dog-fish  &e  cod  family  inhabiting  fresh  water,  is  also 
{A,  Amerieanus^  Storer)  has  the  upper  part  of  incorrectly  called  dog-fish  by  Lesuenr. 
the  body  of  a  elate  color,  deepest  on  the  head  DOG  GRASS.  See  Gouoh  Grass. 
and  lightest  on  the  sides,  and  white  below ;  just  DOG  STAR,  or  Snairs,  the  brightest  and  hi 
under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  line  is  appearance  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars,  named 
a  row  of  circular  white  spots,  and  a  few  similar  from  the  constellation  Canis  Mijor  in  whidh  it 
ones  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the  back ;  appears.  It  is  the  Sothis  of  the  andent  £^yp- 
the  young  are  still  more  spotted ;  the  length  tiajis,  and  is  one  of  the  6  fixed  stars  which 
does  not  exceed  5  feet.  The  species  is  found  Ptolemy  enumerates  in  his  catalogue  as  of  a 
from  Davis^s  straits  to  New  Jersey.  Dog-fish  fiery  red  (iVoictppor)  color.  Seneca  also  calls  it 
in  spring  and  autumn  appear  in  large  numbers  (Nat,  Qumt,  i.  1)  redder  than  Mars.  It  has  at 
in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  the  residents  of  some  present  a  perfecUy  white  light,  and  furnishes 
towns  on  Cape  Cod  give  up  all  other  business  at  the  only  example  of  a  historically  proved  change 
these  times  to  fish  for  them ;  they  are  valuable  of  color  in  the  appearance  of  a  star.  It  was 
for  the  oil  from  the  livers,  for  the  food  of  cattle,  undoubtedly  alreaay  white  in  the  time  of  Tydio 
and  for  the  polishing  property  of  their  skin.  Brahe,  but  of  the  period  of  its  change  there  is 
The  weight  varies  from  8  to  25  lbs. ;  they  re-  little  evidence.  The  Arabic  astronomer  £1  FH> 
main  in  shallow  water  8  or  4  days,  at  which  gani  (Alfraganus),  of  the  10th  ocntory,  inTaii- 
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§lfy  fUnowi  Ptolemy,  and,  if  Sirius  had  tLon  mandof  tho  army  and  the  opportunity  of  profit- 
bteii  whita,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  Ing  by  the  frequent  strifes  and  contentions  of 
and  remark  upon  the  change.    The  Egyptians  the  different  conncils  and  classes ;  and  the  office 
nckooed  their  year  from  one  heliacal  rising  of  became  so  bardeusome,  that  a  law  had  to  be 
tibe  dog  star  to  another,  which  was  therefore  framed  (1889)  prohibiting  any  one  from  laying 
eiDied  the  **8othic  year  J*  it  down,  and  that,  in  1367,  Contarini  liad  to  be 
IK)GE  rLat  duXj  a  leader),  the  title  of  the  forced  to  accept  it.    The  doge  was  now  but  the 
cleetiiTe  onief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of  president  of  the  council,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Yenioe  and  Genoa.    The  dignity  or  office  was  republic;  he  received  ambassadors,  but  could 
called  dagaio.    The  doges  of  Venice  were  elect-  give  them  no  answer  of  Iiis  own,  and  their  let- 
ad  for  life.    The  first  of  them  was  called  to  the  ters  he  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  senate ; 
digni^  in  the  year  697,   when  Venice  had  money  was  struck  in  his  name,  but  without  his 
aeareely  riien  to  the  importance  of  a  city,  and  stamp  or  arms.    He  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
ka  Aod  bia  soooessors  ruled  it  as  sovereigns,  with  the  city,  to  announce  his  accession  to  any  but 
umAj  abaolute  power.    But  when  the  state  princes  of  Italy,  to  accept  presents,  to  pos- 
mightier,  both  on  land  and  sea,  through  sess  estates  in  foreign  countries,  or  to  marry  his 
and  conquests,  its  proud  and  wealthy  daughters  to  foreigners.    His  children  and  rela- 
eontinnally  strove  to  check  the  power  tives  were  excluded  from  every  important  office. 
and  iDflnence  of  their  elective  head,  and  the  He  was  surrounded  by  spies,  fined  for  every 
gmmment became  more  and  more  oligarchical,  transgression,  and  his  conduct  scrutinized  after 
n  form  more  and  more  republican,  the  dogate  his  death  by  a  tribunid  of  8  inquisitors  and  5 
anagiatraoy,  and  finally  a  mere  title.    A  great  correctors.  The  chief  magistrate  was  powerless, 
ahango  in  the  constitution  toward  the  end  of  while  the  republic  was  mighty  from  its  con- 
tiia  IStli  century  put   the  whole  legislative  quests  in  Greece,  rich  from  the  commerce  of  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  470 ;  this  East,  and  glorious  in  the  sciences  and  art;  he 
Jactad  the  execntive  council  of  6,  and  the  60  remained  powerless  when  the  republic,  stripped 
fn§adL  and  the  doge  was  elected  by  1 2  electors,  of  its  eastern  possessions  by  the  Turks,  of  its  com- 
aheaen  by  24  members  of  the  great  council,  merce  and  wealth  by  the  new  maritime  disoov- 
Iha  firat  chief  magistrate  thus  elected  was  Se-  eries,  languished  and  decayed.    The  office  was 
Wirtann'  Ziani  (1178),  who,  in  order  to  make  his  destroyed  with  the  state  in  1797,  by  the  fVenoh, 
d(gnitj,  now  stripped  of  every  power,  at  least  under  Bonaparte. — In  Genoa,  the  first  doge  was 
pandar,  distributed  money  among  the  people  elected  for  life  in  1889,  after  the  victory  of  the 
aft  ua  installation ;  an  act  adopted  by  his  succes-  popular  party  over  that  of  tho  nobility,  and  vol- 
aon  aa  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  untarily  shared  his  power  with  a  council  of  state 
Anodier  ceremony,  introduced  by  the  same  consisting  of  12  members,  6  from  the  nobility, 
dogei  waa  that  of  marrying  the  sea,  by  a  ring  and  6  from  the  people.    But  during  the  long 
ftrown  into  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  which  internal  and  external  contentions  of  this  repul^ 
aaiblem  of  power  over  the  mighty  element  was  lie,  almost  continually  agitated  by  schemes  of 
heitawed  upon  him  with  many  other  marks  of  conquest  and  party  struggles,  the  dogate  was 
HgDi^  by  Pope  Alexander  UL,  whom  he  sup-  often  modified,  and  sometimes  even  abolished. 
pnted  in  his  long  and  bloody  struggle  against  Andrea  Dorin,  the  great  admiral,  and  the  de- 
tin  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa.  liverer  of  the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the 
A  aev  eooncil  of  40,  established  in  1179,  and  French  in  1528,  reorganized  it,  and  his  consti- 
iMtod  with  supreme  Juridical  power,  also  served  tution  remained,  but  slightly  altered,  till  the 
ti  dmnnscribe  the  prerogatives  of  the  doge,  time  of  the  French  conquest  (1797).  According 
b  wai  in  vain  tliat  many  a  chief  magistrate  to  it,  the  doge,  who  must  be  a  noble,  and  50 
vmred  his  office  and  the  state  with  glory ;  years  of  age,  was  elected  for  2  years ;  he  pre- 
ia  Tiin  that  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  nearly  blind  sided  in  the  2  legislative  councils,  of  800  and  of 
wfeogeoarian,  led  the  victorious  fieet  of  the  100 ;  had  the  riglit  of  proposing  and  vetoing 
^  ontade  to  Constantinople  (1202-^4),  that  laws;   exercised  the  executive  power  with  12 
Iw  nai,  at  both  attacks,  among  the  first  to  secret  councillors ;  and  resided  in  the  palace  of 
item  it,  that  he  refused  the  conquered  impe-  the  republic.    The  ceremonies  and  restrictions 
lU  crown ;  the  growing  and  grasping  might  connected  with  his  election  and  dignity  were 
tf  file  nobility  was  incessantly  bent  on  the  similar  to  those  in  Venice.    Napoleon,  having 
kmiBation  of  the  so-called  chief  of  the  state,  founded  the  republic  of  Ligurio,  restored  this 
vUeh  waa  completed  in  the  2d  half  of  the  18th  ancient  dignity  (1802),  and  abolished  both  when 
•Btary,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  by  elected  emperor  of  the  French  (1804). 
^  new  and  last  election  law,  tho  most  com-  DOGGER,  the  name  of  a  small  vessel  used 
pBotfad   instrument  of   indirect   exercise  of  by  the  Dutch  fishermen,  espeeially  in  fishing  on 
■DVtteignty  that  has  ever  been  framed,  by  the  the  Doggerbank.    It  has  2  masts,  and  is  not 
^BMhution  nnder  Gradenigo  of  the  hereditary  unlike  a  ketch. 

Jjflity  and  its  golden  book,  and  the  estab-  DOGGERBANK,  an  extensive  shoal  in  the 

■fcment  of  the  terrible  council  of  10,  supreme  centre  of  the  North  sea.  The  water  on  this  bank 

{jpower,  irresponsible,  and  judges  of  the  doge  where  it  is  most  shallow  is  9  fathoms  in  depth, 

■ttldl    Stripped  of  nearly  all  his  prerogatives,  and  abounds  in  fish.     An  obstinate  naval  battle 

^  power  of  the  doge  was  confined  to  the  com-  was  fought  there  on  Aug.  6, 1781,  between  the 
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Dntch  and  English  fleets,  in  'which  both  were  mncilage,  and  extracts,  which  last  contdn  the 

much  crippled,  and  neither  could  claim  the  vie-  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  though  in  different  propor- 

tor^.  tions.    Their  medicinal  yirtues  appear  similar 

DOGS,  Isle  of,  or  Poplar  Marsiies,  a  pen-  and  equal  in  both  forms.    The  extract  and  re- 

insula  in  the  river  Thames,  3  m.  below  London,  sin  possess  all  their  active  powers.    The  bark 

and  opposite  Greenwich.    It  is  bounded  on  the  may  likewise  be  substituted  for  galls  in  the 

north  by  the  West  India  docks,  and  is  rapidly  manufacture  of  ink.    From  the  bark  of  the 

filling  up  with  establishments  for  heavy  manu-  roots  the  Indians  extract  an  excellent  scarlet  dye. 

facturing,  iron  ship  building,  gas  works,  &c.  The  The  florida  dogwood  is  often  cultivated  as  an 

name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  formerly  ornamental  tree,  its  large  flowers,  which  rival 

the  place  where  the  king^s  hounds  were  kept.  the  whiteness  of  snow,  ifibrding  a  pleasing  con- 

DOGWOOD  (camtt^^  Linn.),  a  shrub  or  tree  trast  with  the  deep  green  of  the  surrounding 
of  the  order  tetrandria  monogynia^  under  the  foliage. — ^The  name  dogwood  is  improperly  giv- 
middle  size,  deciduous,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  en  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  the 
and  North  America^  of  which  there  are  several  tKub  tenenata^  a  species  of  poisonous  sumach. 
varieties.  C»  altemifolia  (Linn.),  the  alternate-  DOIINA,  a  German  family  of  counts  {Burg^ 
leaved  dogwood,  is  a  small  deciduous  tree  in-  graf),  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  times  of 
digenous  to  North  America,  and  is  found  in  Charlemagne,  and  many  of  whom  have  occupied 
shady  woods  or  by  river  banks  in  every  latitude,  high  positions  in  the  military  and  civil  service 
It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  of  Prussia. — ^Kabl  Friedrigh  Eiol,  bom  March 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  and  acute;  flow-  4,  1784,  president  of  the  military  department 
ers  wliite,  May  to  July ;  fruit  purple,  ripening  in  in  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  general  of  cavalry 
October.  Of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  the  in  1854,  when  he  retired  fr«n  active  service, 
florida  dogwood  (CJlorida,  Linn.)  is  the  most  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  21,  1859. 
beautiful,  and  in  its  native  soil  under  favorable  DOKOS,  or  Bokoes,  a  race  of  negroes  sttd 
circumstances  attains  a  height  of  30  to  85  feet,  to  inhabit  a  re^on  of  tropical  Africa,  S.  of 
The  specific  name  florida^  from  floreo^  to  bios-  Abyssinia,  near  the  river  Gojeb.  They  were  first 
som,  was  bestowed  because  of  the  profusion  of  fully  described  by  the  missionary  Dr.  £rap£  on 
the  flowers  it  puts  forth.  Specific  characters :  the  credit  of  a  Galla  slave  who  had  visited  their 
branches  shining ;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  pale  country,  and  whose  relation  was  thought  to  bear 
beneath  ;  flowers  umbellate,  protruded  after  every  mark  of  truth,  and  was  corroborated  by 
the  leaves ;  leaves  of  involucre  large,  roundish,  other  native  accounts.  According  to  this  man, 
retuso ;  pomes  ovate ;  flowers  white  and  very  the  Dokos  are  4  feet  high,  of  a  dark  dive  com- 
large.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  New  Hamp-  plexion,  and  perfectly  wild.  They  go  naked, 
shire,  but  particularly  abounds  in  New  Jersey,  feed  on  ants,  snakes,  mice,  and  froits,  evince 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  where  the  considerable  intelligence,  and  are  in  great  re- 
soil  is  moist ;  in  Florida  and  the  Oarolinas  it  de-  quest  by  the  people  of  Kaffii  as  alavesw  They 
serts  the  barrens  and  is  found  only  in  swamps,  have  no  government,  no  laws,  no  priority  of 
In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  it  is  not  found  rank,  no  national  feelings,  no  idea  of  marriage, 
in  the  forests  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  very  little  sense  of  religion.  The  mother 
It  was  first  described  in  Kay's  EUtoria  Planta-  abandons  her  child  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  pro- 
rt/m,  published  in  1680,  and  j^fterward  by  Gates-  cure  its  own  food.  Their  country  is  subject  to 
by  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Carolina."  Wil-  almost  incessant  rains,  and  on  account  of  the 
liam  Bortram,  in  his  "Travels  in  Carolina  and  hostility  of  the  surrounding  nations  is  difficult 
Florida,"  published  in  1791,  describes  a  remark-  of  access.  It  is  rarely  visited  except  by  slave 
able  grove  of  dogwood  trees  in  Alabama,  ex-  dealers,  who  surround  the  wretched  aavagea  in 
tending  for  9  or  10  miles.  The  trees  were  about  their  thick  forests,  entice  them  down  from  the 
12  feet  high,  spreading  horizontally,  their  limbs  trees  in  which  they  take  refuge,  and  drive  them 
meeting  and  interlocking  with  each  other  so  into  the  plains,  where  immense  numbers  of  them 
as  to  form  one  vast,  shady,  cool  grove,  so  dense  are  captured.  They  have  a  horror  of  slavery, 
and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams  and  but  easily  become  attached  to  their  mastera. 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost  every  other  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  "  pigmies"  whose 
vegetable.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard,  fine-  existence  has  been  a  favorite  b^ef  since  the 
grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.    It  days  of  Ilomer. 

enters  into  the  construction  of  many  articles  of  DOL,  a  French  town,  capital  of  a  canton  of 

ornament  and  utility,  such  as  the  handles  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  lUe-et- 

mallets,  toys,  harrow  teeth,  homes  for  horse  Vilaine;  pop.  4,181.    It  is  wretchedly  built,  Imt 

collars,  and  the  shoeing  of  sleds.    The  inner  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and  possesses  consider- 

bark  of  the  tree  is  veiy  bitter,  and  has  proved  able  historical  interest.    During  the  middle  ages 

an  excellent  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  in-  it  was  again  and  again  besieged,  and  passed  into 

termittent  fever.    Dr.  Walker  of  Virginia,  in  a  many  different  hands.  In  1793  it  was  garrisoned 

dissertation  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  the  by  the  Vendeans,  and  successfully  resisted  an  at- 

bark  of  these  2  plants,  says  that  a  summary  tack  of  the  republican  troops.  The  old  fortificsp 

recapitulation  of  the  experiments  made  by  him  tions  of  the  town  are  still  standing.   Its  trade  is 

shows  that  the  comvs  florida  and  the  Peruvian  principally  in  corn,  hemp,  and  cider, 

bark  possess  the  same  constituents,  that  is,  gum,  DOLAHFJJ<A,  Pcbuus  ComnoiUBi  A  BonuA 
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feoAralyOelebniteci  for  his  profligacy,  born  about  and  of  the  arrondisBement  72,185.  It  is  neat  and 

70  B.  0.,  died  43  B.  0.    Notwitlistanding  his  de-  well  built,  and  situated  on  the  slope  and  at  the 

binnhftd  cbaraoter,  he  beoame  the  son-in-law  of  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 

OkoQi,  and  ei\]ojed  several  high  offices  of  state.  Doubs,  near  the  canal  that  joins  the  Rlione  and 

After  the  death  of  OsBsar,  Dolabolla,  althougli  the  Rhine.    The  railway  from  Dyon  to  Besan- 

tiMfixiiierhad  always  been  his  friend,  professed  ^on,  which  passes  the  town,  gives  it  some  im- 

Urn  ntmoat  contempt  for  his  memory,  and,  being  portance  as  a  place  of  transit  between  Paris  and 

■mpoaed  a  good  republican,  obtained  the  con-  Switzerland.    It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 

•uuip,  and  afterwiu^from  Antony  the  adminis-  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  is  situated  on 

tntion  of  the  province  of  Syria.    On  his  way  the  old  rood  leading  from  Lyons  to  the  Rhine. 

thiUier,  however,  he  committed  such  atrocious  Some  remains  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  an  an- 

cizloitiona  and  crimes  that  the  senate  declared  cicnt  aqueduct  and  theatre,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

him  ma  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  he  was  kill-  It  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Tranche  Gomt^ 

•d  bj  one  of  his  soldiers  at  his  own  order,  to  and  the  seat  of  a  parliament.  After  having  been 

iToid  Calling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  taken  once  or  twice  previously,  it  was  captured 

POIX^I,  or  Dolce,  Oablo,  or  Carlino,  an  and  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1C74. 
ItaHaa  painter,  born  in  Florence,  May  25, 1616,  DOLET,  Stienne,  a  French  scholar  and 
d&ed  there,  Jan.  17,  1686.  His  father,  grand-  printer,  born  in  Orleans  in  1509,  burned  as  a 
ftlher,  Mid  nncle  were  all  painters,  and  after  the  heretic  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1546.  He  was  very 
daath  of  his  father,  his  mother  placed  him  at  the  fond  of  classical  studies,  and  was  one  of  the 
l|ge  of  0  with  Jacopo  Vignali.  Under  Yignali's  especial  admirers  of  Cicero,  who  were  ridiculed 
tiddtioa  Carlo's  genius  developed  itself  with  such  by  Erasmus,  and  warmly  defended  by  Dolet  and 
mnaiUble  rapidity  that  after  a  few  years  he  was  others.  He  was  of  a  rash,  impetuous  disposition, 
iUe  to  attempt  successfully  a  full-length  figure  which  made  him  many  enemies,  who  lost  no 
cf  St.  John.  He  next  produced  a  picture  of  his  opportunity  of  persecuting  him.  Having  been 
Bother,  and  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  which  often  accused  of  cherishing  heretical  sentiments, 
^itar'^tkA  these  early  productions  attracted  much  he  was  at  last  adjudged  an  atheist  by  an  ecclesi- 
rttffititrn  and  procured  for  him  employment  at  astical  court  at  raris,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
home  and  abroad.  Pietro  de'  Medici  was  among  pression  which  he  made  use  of  in  hid  translation 
Uiearliestpatrons,  and  brought  him  into  notice  of  the  Axioehu4  of  Plato,  which  was  not  to  be 
iteoarL  He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  found  in  tlie  original ;  and  for  this  he  was  con- 
tOMcred  snbjeota,  a  branch  of  the  art  in  harmony  dcmned  and  burned. 

with  his  devout  disposition.    His  works  are  de-  DOLGOKUKI,  the  name  of  a  princely  Rns- 

ftoent  in  imaginative  genius,  but  they  are  all  sian  family,  whose  origin  is  carried  back  to 

fiitingnished  by  agreeable  coloring,  a  remark-  Rurik,  and  several  members  of  which  occupy 

able  nlief  produced  by  his  skilful  management  a  place  in  the  history  of  their  country.    I. 

cf  chiaroscuro,  a  singular  delicacy  of  composi-  Grigori,  distingui:3hed  himself  by  the  valiant 

tkn,  and  a  finish  in  which  he  approached  al-  defence  of  a  monastery  near  Moscow  against  the 

aort  tiiQ  consummate  patience  and  industry  of  Poles  under  Sapieha  and  other  generals  (1008- 

the  great  Dntch  masters.    Although  he  was  UO).    11.  Maria,  was  married  in  1624  to  Czar 

pOTtrbially  slow  in  the  execution  of  his  paint-  Michael,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Romanoff,  but 

a&heamassedsuflicient  wealth  for  the  honor-  died  4  months  after.    III.  Turi,  a  general  in 

uls  support  of  liis  fiimily  of  8  children.    The  the  reigns  of  Alexis  and  Fcdor,  was  killed  in 

wneoess  of  expression  in  most  of  his  pictures  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes  after  the  death  of 

fcdiitates  copies  and  imitations,  which  conse-  the  latter  czar  in  1682,  while  defending  the 

^Motly  abound  all  over  Europe.    He  excelled  right  of  the  young  Peter  tlie  Great  to  the 

BQit  in  small  pictures,  and  the  themes  in  which  throne.    IV.  Miiiail,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 

W  was  most  snccessful  are  borrowed  from  the  minister  of  Fedor,  perished  with  his  father.  Y. 

H«w  Testament.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  Yakob,  a  senator  of  Peter  the  Great,  noted  for 

"8t  Anthony"  in  the  FJorentine  gallery,  the  his  boldness  and  frankness  toward  his  master, 

."St  Sebastian"  in  the  palazzoGorsini,  the '^  Four  died  in  1720.    It  is  said  that  one  day,  having 

Snogelists"  in  the  palazzo  Ricardi  at  Florence,  torn  to  pieces  an  im{>erial  ukase  in  full  councU 

ttd^ Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,"  in  England,  of  tlie  senate,  he  api)eased  the  wrath  of  the 

iatbe  marquis  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh,  czar,  who  threatened  to  kill  him,  by  the  words : 

I^mdea  possesses  several  of  his  works,  includ-  '^  You  have  but  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  you 

Sag  ^'Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Bap-  will  find  a  Clitus  in  me."    VI.  Ivan,  was  the 

**"«iid"St.  Cecilia,  or  the  Organ  Player."  friend  of  Peter  II.,  to  whom  his  sister  Catharine 

Aiwther  of  his  chief  productions,  *'  Christ  on  was  betrothed ;  but  the  young  czar  having  died 

*•  Kbnnt  of  Olives,"  is  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  (1730),  he  was 

"■Aeiiaij  one  of  his  daughters,  who  married  a  exiled  to  Siberia  with  all  his  family  by  Biron, 

■•whant  named  Carlo  Baci,  was  one  of  his  duke  of  Courland,  the  favorite  of  the  empress 

Jjjt  pupils,  and  the  most  successful  copyist  of  Anna.    liecalled  from  exile,  he  was  accused  of 

■l^WoncB.  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  empress,  and 
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in  the  war  against  Persia,  was  made  field  mar-  the  basis  of  the  United  States  coinage  and  mcmej 
shal  iQ  1728,  banished  to  Siberia  in  1789  as  an  of  account  By  the  act  of  April  2,  1792,  87li 
accomplice  of  the  preceding,  recalled  bj  the  grains  of  pure  silver  and  24f  grains  of  pure  ffdd 
empress  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1755.  Yin.  were  declared  to  be  equivalent  one  to  the  ouier, 
Yasili,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  commander-  and  to  the  dollar  of  account  At  that  time,  as 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Catharine  II.,  conquered  now  in  Great  Britain,  118  grains  of  pure  gold 
tiie  Crimea  in  a  short  campaign  in  1771,  and  re-  were  the  equivalent  of  the  pound  sterling.  The 
ceived  from  the  empress  the  surname  of  Krim-  value  of  £1  in  federal  money,  therefore,  was 
skoi.  IX.  Yladimib,  resided  for  25  years  as  $4  56.5.  Prior  to  this  date,  and  during  the  cod- 
ministerof  Catharine  n.  at  the  court  of  Frederic  federation,  the  dollar  of  account,  as  compared 
the  Great,  whose  friendship  he  gained.  X.  with  sterling  currency,  had  been  rated  at  4m,  6d^ 
TuRi,  commanded  in  the  wars  of  Catharine  II.  which  was  an  exaggerated  valuation  of  the 
against  the  Turks  and  Poles,  signalizing  himself  Spanish  dollar ;  and  in  precise  accordance  with 
by  his  valor.  XI.  Ivan,  one  of  the  classical  this  valuation  the  congress  of  the  confederation 
poets  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1754,  and  died  in  had  established  $4  44.4  as  the  custom  bouse  v^ne 
St  Petersburg  in  1823.  XII.  Pavsl,  was  the  of  the  pound  sterling.  The  effect  of  the  act  of 
author  of  a  Notice  sur  les  prineipales  familla  1792  was  really  to  reduce  the  value  of  our  d<d- 
de  Russie  (Brussels,  1843),  an  Englbh  transla-  lar  of  account,  but  apparently  to  increase  the 
tion  of  which,  with  annotations  and  an  intro-  value  of  the  pound  sterling  about  2}  per  cent. 
duction,  appeared  in  London  in  1858.  By  the  act  of  June  28,  1884,  the  weight  of  fijM 
DOLLAB,  the  monetary  unit  in  the  United  gold  to  the  dollar  was  reduced  from  24.75  to  28.20 
States  and  several  other  countries,  both  of  com-  grains ;  and  8  years  later.  Jan.  18, 1887,  it  was 
ed  money  and  money  of  account.  All  values  in  fixed  at  28.22  grains,  where  it  now  remaioa. 
the  United  States  are  expressed  in  dollars  and  Comparing  this  latter  weight  with  the  pound 
cents,  or  hundredths.  The  term  mill,  for  the  sterling  of  113  grains,  we  find  an  appoent  in- 
jinnr  ^^  &  dollar,  is  rarely  employed.  The  dol-  crease  in  the  value  of  £1  to  $4  86.6.  an  adranee 
^  lar  unit,  as  a  money  of  account,  was  established  of  exactly  9^  per  cent  upon  the  old  vahiatioD 
'  by  act  of  congress  of  April  2, 1792,  and  the  same  of  $4  44.4.  We  have  here  the  explanation  of 
act  provides  for  the  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  the  existing  practice  in  this  country  of  ^noting 
^  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  sterling  exchange  at  9  j[  per  cent,  pranimn.  when 
same  is  now  current.''  The  silver  dollar  was  it  is  really  at  par.  A  much  more  atniple  and 
first  coined  in  1794,  weighing  416  grains,  of  intelligible  method  would  be  tp  stale  in  dollars 
which  8711^  grains  were  pure  silver,  the  fineness  and  cents  the  ruling  rate  per  pound  fteriing  for 
being  892.4  thousandths.  The  act  of  Jan.  18,  bills  on  London,  e,  ^.  $4  84,  $4  87.  $4  90,  &c. 
1837,  reduces  the  standard  weight  to  412^  grains,  Spanish  dollars  were  chiefly  coined  in  the  Span- 
but  increases  the  fineness  to  tVW)  ^^^  quantity  ish  American  colonies.  The  best  laiown  variety 
of  pure  silver  remaining  8711^  grains  as  before :  was  the  pillar  dollar,  so  called  fhmi  the  2  pil- 
and  at  these  rates  it  is  still  coined,  in  limited  lars  on  its  reverse,  representing  the  ^lillan  of 
amount  The  smaller  silver  coins  are  not  of  Hercules,"  the  ancient  name  of  the  opposite  pro- 
equal  weight  proportionally.  (See  Coins.)  The  montories  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Hie  rude 
act  of  March  8, 1849,  directs  the  coinage  of  gold  imitation  of  these  pillars  in  writing,  eonneeting 
dollars.  They  were  issued  the  same  year,  weigh-  them  by  a  scroll,  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin 
ing  25^  grains,  -^  fine,  23^^^  grains  being  pure  of  the  dollar  mark  ($),  now  universally  familiar. 
gold.  AH  other  coins  of  tne  United  States  are  A  more  plausible  explanation  is  that,  as  the  del* 
either  multiples  or  subdivisions  of  the  dollar,  lar  consisted  of  8  reaU,  8  R.  beinff  stamped  vpon 
The  term  dollar  is  of  German  origin.  During  the  it,  the  mark  was  designed  to  stand  for  the  ^  pieoe 
years  1517-26  the  counts  of  Schlick,  under  a  of  eight,"  as  the  dollar  was  commonly  called. 
right  of  mintage  conferred  by  the  emperor  Sigis-  The  two  vertical  lines  distinguished  it  from  the 
mund  in  1437*  upon  their  grandfather,  Casper  figure  8.  The  Spanish  American  dollara  ceased 
Schlick,  caused  to  be  struck  a  series  of  silver  to  be  coined  when  the  colonies  became  indepen* 
coins  of  1  ounce  weight,  and  worth  about  118  dent,  and  since  1822  Uieir  place  in  commerce 
cents  of  our  money.  These  pieces  were  coined  has  been  supplied  by  the  dollara  of  ICexieoi, 
at  Joachimsthal  (Joachim's  valley),  a  mining  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  (For  values,  dec,  see  Conra.) 
town  of  Bohemia,  and  came  to  be  known  in  cir-  DOLLART  BAT,  or  The  Dollast  (Lat 
culation  as  Joaehimsthaler^  and  then  for  short-  Sinus  Emdanut  or  Dollaritu)^  an  arm  of  Um 
ness  Thaler ;  and  this  name  for  coins  and  money  German  ocean,  about  10  m.  in  length  from  K. 
of  account  has  been  widely  used  in  the  German  to  S.,  and  7  m.  in  breadth.  It  lies  between 
states  ever  since.  Some  German  scholars,  how-  Hanover  and  the  Netherlands,  and  extends  to 
ever,  derive  the  term  Thaler  from  talent^  which  tlie  estuary  or  month  of  the  river  Ems.  It  is 
was  used  in  the  middle  ages,  designating  a  pound  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  terrible  in- 
of  gold.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  we  find  the  undation  in  1277,  which  destroyed  nearly  50 
daUTj  and  in  Spain  the  dalera,  the  famous  Span-  villages.  The  sea  has  since  receded  in  tome 
ish  dollar  which  for  centuries  figured  so  con-  measure  from  the  Hanoverian  shore,  and  several 
spicuously  in  the  commerce  of  the  worHl.  It  thou^^nd  acres  of  land  have  been  recovered, 
was  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (called  also  the  mill-  D()LLING£R,  Ionaz,  a  German  physiologist^ 
ed  dollar  for  its  milled  edge)  that  was  taken  as  born  in  Bamberg,  May  24^  1770^  diecL  in  Mn^di, 
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1^  1841.    He  vas  profbssor  of  physiology  After  having  completed  his  snrvey  of  the  valley 
fli  Bamberg,  and  afterward,  when  this  nniver-  of  the  Nile,  he  was  on  the  point  of  exploring 
ll^  was  dinolved,  at  Wdrzhurg.    In  1823  ho  the  Libyan  desert  when  his  failing  health  com- 
bteame  a  member  of  the  academy  and  a  professor  pelled  him  in  1799  to  return  to  France.    Whilo 
of  medieine  in  Munich,  and  in  1826  professor  on  his  way  to  Marseilles,  his  ship  was  overtaken 
of  anatomy.    Among  his  principal  works  is  by  storm  and  driven  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 
Ofumdrim  der  NaturUhre  des  menschlichen  Or-  Seized  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  at  that  time 
fWiiamt  (Bamberft  1805).  were  at  war  with  Frauce,  ho  was,  in  conse- 
DOLLOND,  John,  an  English  optician,  bom  quence  of  his  former  offence  against  the  order  of 
fai  Spiftiifialda,  June  10, 1706,  died  in  London,  Malta,  detained  in  prison,  while  the  other  pas- 
8ipL  80,  1761.     He  was  descended  from  a  sengers  were  after  a  short  time  restored  to 
n«nch  refugee  fiEunily,  and  was  originally  a  silk  liberty.    In  the  prison  of  Messina  he  wrote  on 
IwaTer,  bat  conceiving  a  passion  for  the  science  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  with  a  bono  sharpened 
of  op^LoBf  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  against  the  walls  for  a  pen,  and  the  black  of  his 
MB  m  an  optical  instrument  manufacturer.   He  lamp  smoke  mixed  with  water  for  ink — ^the  only 
admnanoed  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dis-  writing  materials  at  the  prisoner's  command— 
pOBBon  of  ^ght  and  other  subjects  connected  his  Traite  de  philo9aphie  mineralogique^  and  his 
vfth  the  improvement  of  telescopes  and  micro-  Memoire  sur  Vespice  minerale,  Ue  recovered  his 
Mopai^  the  results  of  which  were  oommuni-  liberty,  March  15,  1801,  with  impaired  health ; 
aHed  to  the  royal  society  in  a  series  of  papers,  and  died  soon  afterward,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
vUdi  appeared  in  its  ''  Transactions ''  during  sister.    The  results  of  his  researches  are  embod- 
tta  jaara  1758, 1754,  and  1758.    These  papers  ied  in  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  de  phy* 
varo  deemed  so  important  by  the  council  of  siqtie^JoumaldeV institute  Jaumdl  des  mines^ko. 
thit  loanied  bodv,  tnat  it  awarded  to  Dollond  More  than  50  distinct  memoirs,  many  of  which 
flba-  Oopley  medal,  and  in  1761  sanctioned  his  contain  valuable  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
itokm  aa  a  member  of  the  society.    He  was  geology  and  mineralogy,  can  thus  be  traced  to 
fti  dlaooverer  of  the  laws  of  the  dispersion  of  his  pen,  beside  his  contributions  to  the  Diction-^ 
l^t^  and  the  inventor  of  the  achromatic  tele-  luiire  minlralogiqite  and  the  Nouvelle  encyelo* 
■OML—PfeRB,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  pedie.    His  most  interesting  essays  are:  Me- 
k  Bpitalfields  in  1730,  died  in  Kennington  in  moires  $urle  tremblcmentdelaterreen  Calahrie; 
18Ml    Soon   after  entering  into  partnership  Voyage  aux  ilea  de  Lipari  ;  Memoires  stir  les  iles 
vttk  his  Ikther  he  removed  his  business  from  PoneeSy  et  Catalogue  raUonnS  dee  produits  de 
BfkaUleMs  to  St  Paulas  churchyard,  where  he  VEtna;  and  on  the  nature  of  leucite,  anthracite, 
ait  vith  great  success.    He  made  several  im-  pyroxene,  &c.    The  Journal  du  dernier  toy  age 
poHaat  improvements  in  optical  instruments,  du  ciUn/enDohmieu  dans  lee  Alpeevrvs^Timv^- 
\     ad  contribnted  some  valuable  papers  to  the  ed  by  Brunn-Neegaard  at  Paris  in  1802. 
t      "IbiMtaotiQns"  of  the  royal  society,  one  of  DOLOMITE,  a  mineral  species   named  in 
I      vUeh  was  a  vindication  of  his  father^s  claim  honor  of  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.    It 
\      to  fhe  discovery  of  the  true  theory  of  the  re-  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombohedral  forms,  and 
fiM^gOiiUty  of  light,  which  appeared  in  tiie  also  as  a  rock  of  granular  and  crystalline  stnic- 
"Ibnsactions  "  for  1789.    The  "  Dollond  opti-  ture.    The  mineral  species  includes  several  vari- 
ed wtaUUshment "  is  still  flourishing.  eties,  as  brown  spar,  pearl  spar,  &c.    Its  hard- 
DOLOMIEU,   DfcoDAT  Gut  Silvadt   Tan-  ness  is  8.5-4 ;  specific  gravity,  2.85-2.92.    The 
Cita  Gbatbt  de,  a  French  geologist,  bom  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  rock  is  consequent- 
h  tfaa  village  of  Dolomieu,  in  the  department  ly  about  180  pounds.    Dolomite  is  a  magoesian 
cf  liftre,  June  24,  1750,  died  in  Chateauneuf,  carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
Uos-et-Loire,  Nov.  26,  1801.   While  yet  very  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  one  of  carbonate 
JMBg^  he  killed  in  a  duel  a  knight  of  Malta,  of  lime,  or,  in  100  parts,  45.65  of  the  former 
cf  iriuch  order  he  was  himself  a  member.    He  and  54.85  of  the  latter.    It  is  usually  white,  but 
VMMDdemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  is  also  found  of  various  colors.    The  geological 
COWmited  to  imprisonment^  and  in  his  dun-  position  of  the  rock  is  in  the  primary  and  met- 
poa  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  amorphic  group.    Of  these  it  is  an  important 
M|fef  the  natural  sciences.    On  recovering  member,  being  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 
Ui  liberty  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  facture  of  lime,  and  also  as  a  building  stone.  It 
*My,  tot  did  not  relinquish  his  scientific  in-  is  found  abundantly  along  the  eastern  part  of 
yytionB,  of  which  the  first  fruits  appeared  the  middle  states,  its  range  extending  through 
■1775  in  his  essay  Sur  lapesanteur  des  corps  the  gold  region  of  the  southern  states,  north- 
^^^lirmUei  distances  du  centre  de  la  terre^  and  ward,  passing   near  Washington,    Baltimore, 
■  two  translations  into  Italian  on  the  sub-  Philadelphia,  thence  crossing   northern  New 
I      Jwt  of  nuneralogy  and  of  volcanic  substances.  Jersey,   and  to  the  south  of  the  highlands 
\     Ue  a  eorreaponding  member  of  tlio  acad-  across  the  Hudson,  through  western  Hassachu- 
^  of  adenoesy  he  quitted  the  military  profes-  setts  and  Vermont  into  Canada.     The  rock 
JJH^  ind  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  science,  also  occurs  at  many  localities  to  the  eastward 
^aieriea  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  explor-  of  this  metamorphio  range.     The  lime  made 
jFortogal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  iStcrward Egypt,  from  dolomite  varies  in  quality,  not  only  with 
Wttier  he  went  with  Napoleon^s  expedition,  the  purity  of  the  rock,  but  also  with  its  tex- 
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tnre,  and  the  manner  of  burning  it.    No  ]ime  every  respect***  The  following  analyses  of  some 

is  more  highly  prized  by  masons  than  that  ofthe  best  ofthe  American  dolomites  show  how 

made  of  the  close,  compact  dolomite  called  near  they  correspond  in  composition  to  the 

the  "  hard  jointer  "  of  Smithfield,  R.  L    It  is  quisite  of  Professor  Daniell : 
perfectly  white,  is  very  strong,  taking  a  great 


deal  of  sand,  and  sets  quickly.    But  the  same  **^**  "^ 

kind  of  rock  of  other  localities,  if  burned  in  ^r~j — 

the  common  anthracite  kiln,  finds  little  favor  Biasing,  »*   .'. 

with  masons  from  its  not  slacking  uniformly.  TnScahoe,  **   '.*. 

Lumps  of  it  remain  without  slacking  until  after  ^<^^^^ry,yt.... 
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it  has  been  laid  upon  the  walls,  where  they  form  DOLPHIN  (delphinus^  Cuv.),  a  cetacean  mam- 
blotches,  which  by  the  masons  is  called  '*  pit-  mal,  carnivorous  m  its  habits,  and  found  in  most 
ting  out/'  This  is  in  great  measure  obviated  by  of  the  seas  of  the  world.  The  dolphins,  as  gen- 
a  proper  method  of  burning,  and  particularly  erally  restricted,  have  a  convex  forehead,  and  a 
by  the  use  of  wood  or  a  blazing  coal  instead  of  beak  or  snout,  armed  with  teeth,  separated  from 
anthracite.  Lime  of  very  superior  quality  has  the  forehead  by  a  well-markea  furrow ;  tbej 
thus  been  made  of  the  white  crystidline  dolo-  do  not  acquire  the  dimensions  of  the  whalei, 
mite  found  on  the  Hudson  at  Hastings  and  being  rarely  more  than  9  feet  long.  The  body 
Sing  Sing.  Its  strength  was  such  as  to  take  is  fusiform  in  shape,  without  evident  neck,  ana 
about  J  more  sand  than  other  limes  in  use  of  terminated  by  Uie  horizontal  tail  common  to 
the  best  qualities.  For  agricultural  purposes  all  cetaceans ;  the  head  is  not  disproportion- 
magDcsian  lime  is  not  in  good  repute,  though  ately  liu*ge,  and  both  jaws  are  toothedf ;  there 
the  fact  of  its  inferiority  does  not  appear  to  be  are  2  pectoral  fins,  and  toward  the  middle 
well  established.  As  a  building  stone,  dolomite  of  the  back  there  is  a  fold  of  the  akin  wbidi 
ranks  among  the  best,  possessing  in  a  high  de-  may  be  called  a  dorsal  fin ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
gree  the  properties  of  durability  and  ease  of  with  bare  lids ;  the  external  opening  ci  the 
working.  It  is  obtained  in  large  blocks  of  sound  ear  is  small ;  the  tongue  is  thick,  soft,  and  but 
and  uniform  texture,  with  g(K)d  grain  for  split-  slightly  movable ;  the  skin  is  naked  and  iolt» 
ting,  and  immixed  with  foreign  matters.  I3ut  covered  only  by  a  thick  mncosity.  The  teeth 
different  layers  in  the  same  quarry  vary  greatly  are  simple,  conical,  and  numerouB|  Taiying  in 
in  quality,  so  that  care  is  required  in  selecting  number  even  in  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
them.  The  softness  of  the  stone  admits  of  its  The  cranium  is  very  small  compmd  with  the 
being  easily  sawn  into  ashlar  and  carved  into  face,  concave,  and  much  elevated  in  front  and 
ornamental  mouldings.  It  forms  a  considerable  arched  behind ;  the  snout  is  narrow  and  elon- 
part  of  the  white  marble  used  in  the  construction  gated  from  the  prolongation  of  the  maxillaries 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  The  custom  house  and  intermaxillaries,  which  are  not  corved  for- 
in  New  York  city  is  built  of  this  stone  from  the  ward  above;  the  upper  jaw  is  a  little  shorter 
Tuckohoe  quarries  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  and  than  the  lower ;  the  maxillaries  extensively 
the  new  custom  house  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  overlap  the  frontals;  the  tubercles  which  rep- 
built  of  the  same  from  the  quarries  at  Hast-  resent  the  nasal  bones  are  above  the  intermaz* 
ings  on  the  Hudson.  In  England,  dolomite  has  illaries,  resting  on  the  fh>ntals ;  theparietals  are 
proved  so  durable  and  excellent  a  stone,  that  a  below  the  maxillaries,  and  quite  on  the  nde; 
variety  of  it  found  at  Bolsover  moor  was  select-  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extenaive,  and 
od  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Brit-  the  bone  is  light  and  hollow.  The  oerrical  ver- 
ish  parliament  for  investigating  the  qualities  of  tebrte,  7  in  number,  are  very  thin,  and  united 
the  various  building  stones  of  the  kingdom,  and  together  in  the  different  genera ;  the  dorsals  are 
choosing  from  them  the  best  for  the  new  houses  18,  with  as  many  pairs  of  riba,  their  articidar 
of  parliament  The  choir  of  Southwell  church,  processes  becoming  efiaced  by  age,  commencing 
which  was  built  of  this  variety  of  stone  in  the  posteriorly,  and  the  transverse  being  aboat  at 
12th  century,  was  found  by  the  commissioners  long  as  the  spinous  processes ;  the  lumbar  ver- 
to  be  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  "  the  mouldings  tebne  are  18,  with  very  long  transverse  and  soi- 
and  carved  enrichments  were  as  sharp  as  when  nous  processes ;  a  sacnd  vertebra  can  hardly  be 
first  executed."  Afler  describing  other  exam-  said  to  exist,  as  the  pelvis  consists  of  a  nip- 
ples illustrating  the  durability  of  this  rock,  the  mentery  bone  on  each  side  suspended  in  the 
commissioners  say :  "  We  may  here  remark,  that  muscles ;  the  caudal  vertebra  are  about  28,  grad- 
as  for  as  our  observations  extend,  in  proportion  ually  decreasing  in  size,  the  transverse  processes 
as  the  stone  employed  in  magnesian  limestone  disappearing  about  the  16lh,  and  the  spinous 
buildings  is  crystalline,  so  does  it  appear  to  have  about  the  20th ;  exclusive  of  the  cervicals,  there 
resisted  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  atmo-  are  about  60  vertebra)  in  all ;  the  Y-8hiq)ed 
sphere ;  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  bones  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bodies  b^pn 
opinion  of  Professor  Daniell,  who  has  stated  about  the  6th  caudal.  The  breast  bone  is  com- 
that,  from  the  results  of  experiments,  he  is  of  posed  of  8  bones,  the  1st  very  wide,  grooved 
opinion  that  ^the  nearer  the  magnesian  lime-  in  front,  and  usually  pierced  with  a  hole;  the 
stones  approach  to  equivalent  proportions  of  shoulder  blade  is  fan-shaped,  slightlv  concSTe; 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  clavicle  is  absent ;  the  pectoral  fin  is  eom- 
the  more  crystalline  and  better  they  are  in  posed  of  a  very  short  humerus^  with  a  lu^t 
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Mer  taberosSty,  its  lower  extremity  compress-  carried  on  as  in  other  mammals ;  omy,  m  order 
ea  anteiD-posteriorlj,  and  nniting  by  a  carti-  to  enable  them  better  to  remain  nnder  water, 
kgliioas  artioulation  on  an  irregular  line  with  there  is  a  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  arteries 
Aeboneaof  the  forearm  ;  the  latter  are  almost  within  the  chest  and  near  the  spine,  which 
notengnlar,  short  and  flat,  the  radius  in  front  serre  as  reservoirs  of  pure  blood  during  immer- 
nd  the  widest;  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  6  or  sion;  these  do  not  communicate  directly  with 
T  in  number  in  2  rows,  form  a  flat  pavement-  veins,  and  their  contents  can  bo  taken  into  the 
Iflw  sorface  united  by  cartilage  to  the  radius  circulation  as  circumstances  require.    The  re- 
nd nhia ;  there  is  a  mere  vestige  of  thumb,  ac-  productive  organs  are  the  same  as  in  other 
cording  to  Cnvier,  the  index  finger  being  the  mammals,  and  their  functions  are  similarly  per- 
loogeat  and  having  9  articulations  with  its  met-  formed ;  the  testes  are  within  the  abdomen ; 
■BVpal  bone  and  phalanges,  the  8d  with  7,  the  the  prostate  gland  is  large,  but  the  seminal  ves- 
40k  with  4,  and  the  5th  a  mere  tubercle.    This  icles  are  absent;  the  mamma)  are  2,  with  the 
■■timilf  wl  description  will  answer  generally  for  nipples  concealed  in  a  fold  of  skin,  except  dur- 
UjpidnB  and  poqwises,  and  the  allied  genera,  ing  lactation,  when  they  protrude  on  each  side 
Sttqihina  are  among  the  swiftest  of  cetaceans,  of  the  genital  opening.    The  kidneys  are  mado 
f  Ml  their  speed  is  owing  to  the  strokes  of  the  up  of  many  small  glands  united.    The  brain  is 
■Dverfbl  tail ;  the  pectoral  fins  serve  merely  to  very  wide,  the  hemispheres  however  covering 
binoe  and  goide  the  body,  and  to  carry  the  only  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  convolu- 
jomg.    The  eye  and  ear  are  constructed  on  the  tions  are  numerous  and  complicated,  but  nar- 
■»— """*^«*"  type ;  the  nasal  passages  seem  des-  row ;  the  olfactory  lobes  seem  to  be  wanting ; 
llMd  only  for  the  expulsion  of  water  from  the  the  cerebellum  is  well  developed,  with  distinct 
■OOtfa  and  for  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  median  and  lateral  lobes.    This  great  cerebral 
Ingi^  and  are  generally  considered  as  not  en-  development  affords  some  ground  for  the  an- 
Awed  with  an  average  sense  of  smell ;  the  al-  cient  belief  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  tho 
M  aense  of  taste  must  be  very  imperfect,  and  dolphin ;  the  history  of  this  animal,  sacred  to 
the  aendbility  of  the  naked  skin  low.    The  Apollo,  though  encumbered  with  fabulous  and 
tMfii  are  formed  only  for  seizing  and  retaining  superstitious  accounts,  doubtless  contains  much 
fnj,  which  is  swallowed  whole.    Authors  dif-  truth  which  whale-hunting  moderns  have  not 
■r  aa  to  the  stomach,  some  making  it  single,  cared  to  examine. — As  tho  dolphin  family  till 
tat  most  dividing  it  into  8, 4,  or  5  compartments  recently  included  all  ordinary  cetaceans  with 
■ore  or  less  complicated ;  the  intestine  is  sim-  small  heads,  tho  divisions  which  have  since  been 
|1^  10  or  11  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  made  are  very  numerous,  and  no  system  of 
CnNfauilly  diminishing  in  size  from  the  stomach  classification  as  yet  offered  can  be  called  nat- 
tothe  anUs.    As  the  dolphin^like  the  other  ce-  ural ;  in  this  condition  of  cctology,  it  would  bo 
iMMk  is  not  a  fish  but  an  air-breathing  mam-  out  of  place  to  attempt  hero  to  introduce  order 
■d, warm-blooded,  viviparous,  and  suckling  its  into  this  class  of  animals;  such  only,  therefore, 
jamg,  its  respiration  must  be  carried  on  by  the  as  would  not  come  more  properly  under  whales, 
■Ml  mechanism  of  lungs,  diaphragm,  ribs,  and  porpoises,  and  other  popular  titles,  will  bo  brief- 
iHimtory  mnscles.   Though  shaped  like  fishes,  ly  alluded  to ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  tho 
-ynbiting  the  water  exclusively,  and  moving  in  sulpect  into  its  details  can  consult  the  writings 
Aenme  manner  with  them,  it  must  come  to  the  of  Lac^pede,  the  Cuvien%,  Do  Blainville,  Lesson, 
■rflne  by  means  of  its  horizontal  tail,  and  take  Eschricht,  Gray,  and  others.    At  the  head  of 
iilirihroTiffh  the  single  spiracle  on  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  common  dolphin  (D.  delpMs^ 
Ailnad,  which  it  can  do  when  the  mouth  is  Linn.);  this,  from  the  shape  of  tho  beak,  is  vul- 
ftn  (^  water  by  means  of  the  upward  prolon-  garly  called  the  *^  gooso  of  the  sea  ;^^  it  was  the 

eon  of  the  larynx  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  hiero»  ichthys  (sacred  fish)  of  the  ancients,  the  fa^ 

■hutting  off  of  its  cavity  by  muscular  action  vorito  of  Apollo  (whose  most  famous  oracle  bore 

fan  the  mouth  and  oesophagus ;  the  external  its  name),  and  the  supposed  benefactor  of  man ; 

ag  of  the  spiracle  is  guarded  by  a  valve,  it  is  seen  on  very  ancient  coins  and  medals,  and 

prevents  the  entranco  of  water  when  tho  formed  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  coat  of  arms 

■faail plunges  beneath  the  surface.   The  water  of  the  princes  of  France;  from  it  was  named 

vUh  u  taken  into  the  mouth  with  the  food  tlie  province  of  Dauphin6,  which  gave  the  title 

■i  be  made  to  pass  out  in  a  jet  from  the  spir-  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  French  throne.    It 

■k  by  the  dosins  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  attains  a  length  of  from  6  to  10  feet,  and  its 

Mug  of  the  liquid  into  the  nose  through  the  proportions  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  speed 

.  tiMge  in  which  the  larynx  is  elevated  during  which  is  its  characteristic.  The  color  is  dark  on 

Nipinition.    Under  the  skin,  in  front  of  the  tho  back,  grayish  on  the  sides,  and  satiny  white 

MrQi,  are  2  laree  cavities  covered  with  mus-  underneath.    The  geographical  range  of  this 

(h:  into  these  the  water  is  sent^  and  remains  spocies  is  extensive,  embracing  the  seas  of  £u- 

W  the  animal  chooses  to  eject  it;  then,  closing  rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  nortliem  and 

Bvdn  at  their  entrance,  the  water  is  sent  forth  temperate  Atlantic  ;   other  8f)ecies   are  found 

Wtiw  contraction  of  the  muscles.    The  del-  in  the   seas   of  America,  Asia,   and    Africa. 

fUa  ftmily  make  a  feeble  moaning  or  plaintive  Vessels  frequently  meet  them  in  largo  nuin- 

<jm  which  has  often  been  noticed  when  they  hers,  shooting  under  the  bows,  springing  out 

Vif%  been  atranded  alive.    The  circulation  is  of  the  water,  and  playfully  racing  with  their 
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fellows ;  their  speed  is  snch  that  the  swiftest  phinida  which  would  not  be  better  described 

sailing  vessel  seems  stationary  beside  them,  elsewhere,  is  the  genns  delphinapteruB  of  Lac6- 

The  dorsal  fin  is  about  9  inches  high,  a  little  pdde,  having  no  dorsal  fin,  and  a  slender  trana* 

behind  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  pectorals,  Tersely  flattened  beak,  separated  from  the  cra- 

about  2  feet  from  the  snout,  are  somewhat  nium  by  a  deep  furrow.    Peron^a  dolphin  (!>• 

longer  than  the  dorsal,  narrow  and  rounded ;  Peronii,  Cuv.)  is  abont  6  feet  long,  elegant  in 

tlie  tail  is  crescent-shaped,  with  a  notch  in  form  and  proportions,  of  a  deep  blui^-black 

the  middle,  and  about  a  foot  wide;  the  jaws  color  above,  with  the  snout,  sides,  pectoral^ 

have  from  82  to  47  teeth  on  each  side,  according  abdomen,  and  part  of  the  tail  silvery  white ;  the 

to  age,  simple,  conical,  largest  in  the  middle  of  teeth  are  about  89  on  each  side  of  each  jaw ; 

the  series.    Daring  rapid  motion  the  tail  is  bent  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  la  found  in  high 

under  the  body,  and  then  suddenly  brought  into  southern  latitudes.    The  allied  genua   helufa 

a  straight  line.  Tlie  dolphin  is  voracious,  living  (Bon.)  has  an  obtuse,  conical,  and  rounded  head, 

principally  upon  fish,  which  it  boldly  pursues,  without  prominent  beak,  and  without  dorsal  fin. 

even  into  the  midst  of  the  fishermen's  nets.    F.  The  whitefish,  or  white  whale  (B,  horeali$. 

Cuvier  is  inclined,  with  the  ancients,  to  con-  Less.),  is  a  very  swift  dolphin,  of  a  beaQtifhi 

sider  it  an  intelligent  and  docile  animal ;  seeing  cream-white  color  and  symmetrical  shape,  not 

in  the  fabulous  stories  of  antiquity  the  symbols  unlike  in  its  general  outline  the  new  steamship 

of  hidden  truth,  he  thinks  an  examination  of  of  the  Messrs.  Winans  of  Baltimore,  that  ia,  a 

the  habits  of  the  dolphin  will  disclose  to  natu-  double  cone,  of  which,  however,  one  end  is 

ralists  a  foundation  in  fact  for  the  supposed  in-  shorter  and  less  sharp  than  the  other  in  the 

telligence  of  this  species.    In  former  times  the  cetacean ;  the  length  varies  from  12  to  20  feet ; 

flesh  of  the  dolphin  was  as  much  esteemed  for  the  teeth,  according  to  Ouvier,  are  {:! ;  being 

food  as  it  is  now  neglected ;  in  the  16th  century  well  covered  with  fa^  it  is  sometimee  chased  by 

its  price  was  so  l^h  that  it  was  only  seen  on  coast  whalers,  especially  about  the  months  o< 

the  tables  of  the  rich ;  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Cains,  rivers,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  cod,  haddock, 

the  founder  of  the  college  of  that  name  at  flounder,  and  other  fish;   it  is  essentially  an 

Cambridge,  a  dolphin  was  thought  a  worthy  arctic  species,  though  it  descends  to  the  tem- 

prcsent  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  turn  perate  regions  of  both  hemispheres;  it  has  been 

distributed  it  to  his  friends,  who  roasted  and  seen  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  high  np  as 

ate  it  with  porpoise  sauce;  in  France,  the  dol-  Quebec.     The  genus  globieephalu$  (Less.)  in- 

phin  could  bo  eaten  by  Roman  Catholics,  espe-  eludes  the  D.  globicep$  (Cuv.X  commooly  called 

cially  during  Lent,  witliout  sin ;  at  that  time  all  the  deductor,  social,  bottle-head,  or  howling 

cetaceans  were  considered  fish,  though  really  whale ;  it  resembles  the  beluga  in  the  shape  of 

their  flesh  was  as  much  meat  as  that  of  the  the  head,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  dorsal 

ox  or  sheep ;  the  meat  is  dark-colored,  palata-  fin ;  the  length  is  from  16  to  24  feet,  and  the 

ble   and  nutritious,  and  is  now  often  eaten  general  color  of  a  shining  jet  black;  the  teeth 

by  seafaring  men  on  long  voyages.    The  ID.  are  from  20  to  28  in  each  jaw ;  its  fiavorite  re- 

tursio  TFabr.),  the  nesarnak  of  the   Green-  sort  is  the  northern  temperate  ocean,  in  both 

landers,  has  a  thick  body,  a  flattened,  short  beak,  hemispheres ;  it  is  included  by  Dekav  in  the 

obtuse  teeth,  a  dorsal  fin,  and  a  blackish  color,  fauna  of  New  York ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 

except  a  small  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  sociable  disposition,  herding  togetjier  in  great 

whitish;  it  attains  a  size  of  9  to  15  feet,  has  from  numbers,  apparently  following  a  leader,  and 

88  to  100  teeth,  and  inl)abits  the  Atlantic  from  easily  driven  upon  beaches;  the  proper  name  is 

the  shores  of  Europe  to  those  of  Greenland ;  it  is  glohicephaluB  melas  (Less.) ;  some  species  of  the 

less  active  than  the  common  dolphin.  Another  genus  have  been  found  in  the  MediterraaeaD. 

name  for  it  is  tlio  bottle-nosed  dolphin  or  whale.  The  grampus  and  the  porpoise  will  be  described 

Other  dolphins  are  the  lead-colored  dolphin  (/>.  under  their  respective  titles.    The  beterodooaof 

plumbcus^  Dussumier),  about  8  feet  long,  of  a  De  Blainville,  in  which  Uie  teeth  are  absent  or 

leaden-gray  color,  rather  sluggish  in  its  move-  very  few,  though  belonging  to  the  delphimidm^ 

mentSjWith  about  136  teeth,  found  on  the  coast  are  generally  called  whales,  and  will  be  better 

of  Malabar,  near  the  shore,  where  it  pursues  the  introduced  with  them ;  they  include  the  genera 

pilchards;  the  bridled  dolphin  (Z>.  /renattu,  (^iM^n  (Linn.),  or  2-toothed  whales^  AfpeTM^sii 

Dass.),  less  than  6  feet  long,  having  on  the  ash  (Cuv.),  with  protuberances  on  the  palate,  aodmi 

color  of  the  cheeks  a  black  band  extending  from  (Less.),  the  toothless  whale  (by  Grsy  oonsider- 

the  angle  of  the  mouth  below  the  eye,  found  ed  synonymous  with  the  last),  and  momoitm 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Vend ;   the  eye-  (Linn.),  or  narwhal.    The  loog-besJced  dolphins 

browed  dolphin  (Z>.  «t//?«r«;27/<Mt/«,  Lesson),  abont  (ddphinorhynehus,  Lac^p.)    are   distinguished 

4  feet  long,  of  brilliant  blackish-blue  color  above,  by  having  a  prolonged  snout,  thin  and  narrow, 

silvery  below,  with  a  white  streak  over  the  eye,  not  separated  from  the  cranium  by  a  fmrow; 

found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cap>e  Horn ;  the  the  straight  jaws  are  furnished  with  nomer* 

funenas  of  the  Chilians  (Z>.  lunatus.  Less.),  ous  sharp  teeth,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  sins^; 

about  3  feet  long,  with  a  slender  beak,  fawn-  some  of  the  species  attain  the  length  of  86  feet 

colored  above,  white  below,  with  a  dark  brown  The  best  known  species  (/>.  microptenu^  Car«, 

cross  on  the  back,  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  D.  Soiterhyi,  Desm.)  is  remarkable  for  the 

numerous  in  Conception  bay.    Among  the  del-  snout  being  4  times  the  length  of  the  craninm, 
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Md  fat  the  oonral  ore  upward  and  forward  of  away  from  the  cetacean  and  given  to  the  scorn- 

Iht  posterior  port  of  the  intermaxillaries,  car-  beroid.    This  species  grows  to  the  length  of 

l|faig  with  them  the  maxillaries,  frontals,  and  about  5  feet ;  the  colors  are  bluish  green  above, 

teaipital;  it  is  a  northern  species,  and  has  been  with  azure  and  golden  reflections,  and  citron 

ftuMl  strmnded  on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  yellow  below,  with  pale  blue  tints ;  the  pectorals 

Ihare  sro  8  remarkable  genera  of  fresh-water  are  partly  leaden  and  partly  yellow,  the  ventrals 

Mpirfns,  one  of  which,  the  dolphin  of  the  yellow  below  and  black  above,  the  anal  yellow, 

Qnges  (plaianiita  Oangetiec^  Gray.),  will  be  and  the  iris  golden.    In  the  Atlantic  is  the  C. 

JMnilTiorr  nnder  Soosoo,  the  Bengalee  name,  equisetis  (Linn.),  with  a  shorter  body  and  more 

Ihs  other  is  the  Bolivian  dolphin  (inia  Bolivi-  elevated  head.    On  the  coast  of  South  America 

§H^  D*Orb.).  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  is  the  C,  dorade  (Yal.),  from  the  name  given  to 

Anuon  and  tne  neighboring  streams  and  lakes,  the  genus  by  the  Portuguese.    About  a  dozen 

•in  to  the  foot  of  uie  Andes ;  the  beak  is  long  other  species  are  described  in  different  parts  of 

ftsthatof  the  dolphin,  but  cylindrical,  bristled  the  globe.  They  are  exceedingly  active,  strong, 

lemd  with  strong  haira,  and  obtuse  at  the  end ;  and  voracious,  pursuing  the  flying  fish,  forcing 

fte  teeth  are  aSont  134^  resembling  incisors  them  to  leave  the  water,  and  seizmg  them  as 

li  front  and  molars  behind ;  the  body  is  short  they  descend  into  it  again.   Their  beauty  is  not 

Md    dender,  the  pectorals  large,  the  dorsal  confined  to  the  dying  state;  when  following 

■nil  and  behind  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  vessels^  as  they  often  do,  nothing  can  be  more 

Ada  is  fine  and  smooth ;  the  average  length  of  beautiful  in  a  calm  sunny  day,  in  the  clear  water 

fta  adult  is  about  7  feet;  the  color  varies  from  of  mid  ocean,  than  to  see  these  brilliant  crea- 

a  pale  Une  to  a  blackish  color  above,  and  is  tures  darting  around  the  vessel,  displaying  their 

ioi^  heneaA.    It  comes  frequently  to  the  sur-  ever-varying  tints  of  golden,  blue,  and  green, 

and  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  move-  with  every  movement.    They  gather  around 

I ;  Its  ibod  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  any  floating  object,  and  are  readUy  caught  by  a 

I  devonred  with  the  snout  above  water ;  hook  or  harpoon ;  when  brought  upon  deck  the 

ft  Is  Uled  by  the  natives  for  its  oil.    This  cu-  beautiful  play  of  rapidly  changing  colors  com* 

Ah  animal  seems  to  form  an  intermediate  type  mences,  which  has  caused  the  poet  to  say : 
titwem  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  or  Parting  dav 

ilnBOld  OetaoeanS.     The  delphinidm  are  of  little  Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbaes 

^ntae  to  the  whaler,  as  they  are  difficult  to         yj'V/*'lm*f^**',?*l^^^^"'^*^'     a  i,. 

T^  mJ        av  "  'j        J    "1        _i.\.         J  A   .  The  last  still  loveliest,  tlll^s  gone,  and  all  is  gray. 

^"^^  from  their  speed  and  strength,  and  their 

of  iat  is  much  less  than  in  the  whales.  These  colors  are  produced,  as  in  the  chameleon 


Bnt  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  on  the  coasts  and  the  cuttle-fish,  by  changes  in  the  surface 

hiids  of  them  are  occasionally  hunted  with  by  muscular  action,  as  may  }^  seen  by  the  con- 

fnAt  foft  their  oil  and  their  skins,  and  in  high  stant  undulation  of  the  long  dorsal  fin.    (See 

Mitiiem  regions  even  for  food.    Many  genera  Chamei^o.v.)    The  flesh  of  this  fish  is  consid- 

niitlfkimidm  inhabited  the  seas  during  the  ter-  ered  good  food ;  it  is  white,  though  rather  dry. 

Hhj  epoch,  some  very  like  the  present  dolphins.  Sailors  have  an  idea,  which  is  probably  true,  that 

ffliiw  Terr  different  from  them.    Their  fossil  re-  it  is  sometimes  unwholesome  and  even  poison- 

-wtDsarenmnd  abundantly  in  the  miocene,  plio-  ous,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  a  piece 

-ena  and  dihivial  strata  of  America  and  Europe,  of  silver  money  with  the  fish  to  detect  the  fact ; 

«— The  name  of  dolphin  was  long  ago  given  by  if  the  piece  be  tarnished  by  the  boiling,  the  fish 

'DllohnaTigatorstoascomberoid  fish  of  the  genus  is  rejected;  if  it  remain  bright,  it  is  considered 

.  Mrnilkma  (Linn.),  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  fit  for  the  table. 

lai  the  seas  of  warm  and  temperate  regions.        DOMAIN,  or  Demesxe  (medieval  Lat.  d(h 

^begBBOshasno  detached  finlets,  no  isolated  dor-  manium^  the  dominion  of  the  lord),  in  England, 

id  ipincs,  and  no  armature  on  the  tail ;  the  body  lands  retained  by  the  great  landed  proprietors  for 

%iMderately  long,  more  or  less  compressed,  and  their  own  use ;  the  terra  dominicales  or  demesne 

''iMwedw1thsma&  scales;  there  is  a  single  dorsal  lands  being  occupied  by  the  lord  or  dominua 

fty  with  flexible  rays,  extending  from  the  head  manarii ;  the  other  or  tenemental  lands  being 

il  aur  the  caudal ;  the  ventrals  are  thoracic,  distributed  among  the  tenants.    The  demesne 

]1hs  noerlo  name  is  derived  from  fcopv<^i7,«sum-  lands  of  the  king,  temB  daminicales  regis^  which 

idl^  u  vc^nrenoe  to  the  elevated  shape  given  to  were  at  an  early  period  very  large,  and  to  which 

fbftRAiead  bj  a  bony  crest  of  the  interparietal  additions  were  made  by  forfeitures  and  other- 

^Sd  ftuital  which  rises  between  the  intermaz-  wise,  had  been,  at  the  time  when  Blackstone 

4riai  and  extends  to  the  occiput ;  this  gives  a  wrote,  almost  entirely  dienated ;  but  as  a  portion 

^taflhaataipeot  to  the  head,  with  a  very  convex^  of  them  were  not  conveyed  absolutely  in  fee, 

1-Ud inoiSle:  the  eyes  consequently  seem  low.  but  upon  long  leases,  they  will  revert  to  the 

Bi  nouth  is  large,  having  card-like  teeth  on  crown  upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases.  The 

[J      ^Ji^ws  and  palatal  bones.    The  dolphin  of  the  principal  importance  of  the  royal  demesne  lands 

I '      Ibmterraiieaii,  so  fiEanous  for  the  beauty  of  its  grows  out  of  certain  incidents  that  at  an  early 

I '     Jjhn  when  dying,  is  the  C,  hippurus  (Linn.),  period  attached  to  the  estate  of  the  tenants  of 

jfatwrteers,  and  especially  the  poets,  have  fol-  those  lands.    The  tenure  by  which  such  estates 

**^  the  Dutch  error  as  to  the  name  of  this  were  held  is  designated  by  old  writers  as  ancient 

■h,  ttd  the  term  dolphin  by  sailors  is  taken  demesne;  and  to  some  extent  it  still  continues  to 
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exist.  Strictly,  lands  so  held  were  copyhold,  and  French  directory  in  1796  to  enroll  a  Polish  le- 
as such  were  excepted  hy  the  statute  12  Charles  gion  at  Milan,  and  after  serving  with  honor^  in 
II.  c.  24,  by  which  military  tenures  were  abolish-  the  Italian  campaigns  under  Napoleon,  Goavion 
ed.  One  incident,  showing  that  the  tenure  was  Saint  Cyr,  andMius^na,  entered  the  service  of 
originally  A  species  of  villenage,  is  that  the  lands  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1802.  In  1806  he 
do  not  pass  by  the  common  conveyances,  but  by  joined  Napoleon  at  Berlin,  published  a  famoos 
surrender  to  the  lord  in  the  manner  of  copy-  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Poles  to  rise,  and 
hold  estates,  for  certain  uses  mentioned  in  the  soon  entered  Warsaw  in  triumph  at  the  head  of 
surrender,  and  a  new  grant  by  the  lord  in  pur-  two  national  divisions.  In  the  battle  oi  Fried- 
suance  thereof  to  the  ccstuy  que  use, — ^The  pub-  land,  to  the  favorable  issue  of  which  he  greatly 
He  domain  of  the  United  States  is  almost  be-  contributed,  he  was  wounded ;  in  1809  he  fought 
yond  calculation.  According  to  the  report  of  with  Poniatowski  against  the  Austrians ;  in  the 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  made  in  Dec.  1858,  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  commanded  a  di- 
there  were  on  Sept.  30,  1858,  on  sale  at  the  vision  of  the  grand  army ;  in  1818  his  Poles 
different  land  offices  over  80,000,000  acres  fought  bravely  in  Germany,  particularly  at  Leip- 
of  land,  and  an  additional  amount  of  nearly  sic ;  and  on  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
62,000,000  acres  had  been  surveyed,  and  was  land  he  was  raised  by  the  czar  Alexander  to  the 
ready  to  be  brought  into  market  Prior  to  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry  and  senator  palatine. 
same  period  more  than  55,000,000  acres  had  Heleft  his  memoirs  to  the  society  of  the  fnends 
been  selected  and  reported  as  inuring  to  the  of  science  at  Warsaw.  His  name  is  inscribed 
several  states  under  acts  of  congress  of  1849  on  the  arc  de  PetoUe  at  Paris. — ^His  son,  Bno- 
and  1850,  granting  to  such  states  the  swamp  and  kislaw,  took  part  in  the  Polish  inaurrection  of 
overflowed  lands  within  their  respective  limits,  1848  in  the  duchy  of  Posen. 
to  enable  said  states  to  reclaim  them  for  cultiva-  DOME  (Gr.  do/ior,  d^fui,  building;  Lat  d4fmiti, 
tion. — ^In  France,  the  term  domain  is  applied  to  a  house ;  mediteval  Lat.  domOy  a  cupolaX  a  con- 
all  public  property,  whether  personal  or  real,  cave  covering  to  a  building  or  part  of  a  Mld- 
which  is  classified  as  follows :  1,  domaine  de  ing.  The  Italians  apply  the  term  U  duawio  to 
Vetat,  which  includes  highways,  harbors,  fortifi-  the  principal  church  of  a  city,  and  the  Ger- 
cations,  forfeited  estates,  &c. ;  2,  domaine  or  do^  roans  call  every  cathedral  church  3om ;  and 
tation  de  la  couronne,  to  which  belong  palaces,  it  is  supposed  that  the  word  in  its  present 
gardens,  forests,  farms,  crown  jewels,  and  the  English  sense  has  crept  into  nse  from  the 
like ;  these  constitute  the  separate  property  circumstance  of  such  buildings  being  fireqoent- 
of  the  crown,  but  are  inalienable ;  3,  domaine  ly  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Some  writers  on 
prive,  the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign,  which  architecture  restrict  the  term  dome  to  the  oon- 
he  holds  and  can  dispose  of  the  same  as  any  vex  surface  of  the  roof,  and  cupola  (It.  eupo^ 
subject,  by  will  or  otherwise ;  but  if  not  dis-  deep)  to  its  concave  part  The  dome  may 
posed  of  at  hi^  death,  it  is  merged  in  the  do-  be  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  n>heroid,  ellipee^ 
main  of  the  crown  and  passes  to  his  successor,  polygon,  or  any  similar  figure,  but  in  all  caeea 

DOMAT,  or  Daumat,  Jean,  a  French  ju-  every  horizontal  section  should  have  a  oommon 

rist,  born  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  Nov.  80,  1625,  vertical  axis ;  it  is  called  snrmonnted  when  it 

died  in  Paris,  March  14,  1696.    For  80  years  rises  higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base,  8nr> 

he  was  king^s  advocate  at  Clermont.    His  great  based  or  diminished  when  its  heigbtis  less  than 

work  was  published  in  1694,  under  the  tiUe  of  the  radius  of  its  base.    The  thickness  should 

LoU  chiles  dans  leur  ordre  naturel  (English  increase  toward  the  base,  where  the  stmctnre  is 

translation  by  W.  Strahan,  2  vols.  foL,  London,  weakest,  and  where  the  ^reading  force  of  the 

1737 ;  edited  by  L.  S.  Cushing,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Bos-  superincumbent  weight  tends  to  burst  tlie  dmne 

ton,  1850).  Domat  is  called  by  Victor  Cousin  *4n-  outwardly.    To  counteract  tliis  preasoxe,  iron 

comparably  the  greatest  jurisconsult  of  the  l7th  hoops  or  chains  are  often  employed.    When 

century,"  and  by  Boileau  *^  the  restorer  of  rea-  built  of  stone  the  dome  is  stronger  than  the 

son  to  jurisprudence."    The  intimate  friend  of  arch,  as  the  tendency  of  each  of  its  parts  to  fUl 

Pascal,  and  his  associate  in  many  of  his  experi-  inward  is  resisted  not  only  by  the  parts  above 

ments  in  natural  philosophy,  he  was  distinguish-  and  below  it,  but  also  by  those  on  each  side. 

ed  for  his  taste  fur  mathematics  and  philosophi-  The*  constituent  pieces  are  formed  somewhat 

cal  pursuits  as  well  as  for  his  legal  attainments,  like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  so  that  when 

DOMBRO  WSKI,  Jan  Uexrtk,  a  Polish  gen-  placed  in  their  positions  their  4  angles  may  point 

eral,  born  in  Pierszowice,  Aug.  29,  1755,  died  toward  the  axis  of  the  dome.    lUtch  coarse  is 

in  Winagora,  June  26,  1818.    He  entered  the  thus  self-supporting,   and  not  only  may  the 

army  under  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony  in  1770.  whole  be  constructed  without  centring,  but  an 

afterward  joined  the  Polish  forces  commanded  aperture,  called  the  eye,  is  frequently  left  in  the 

by  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  in  the  campaign  top  without  damage  to  the  security  of  the  strne- 

against  the  Russians  in  1792,  served  with  dis-  ture. — ^Tlie  dome  seems  to  have  been  invented 

tinction  in  1793,  took  part  in  the  insurrection  by  the  flomans  or  Etruscans,  and  in  the  time 

of  1794  under  Kosciuszko,  but  was  compelled  of  Augustus  was  a  common  feature  in  Roman 

to  surrender  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw.    Having  architecture.    There  is  no  proof  that  the  Greeks 

rejected  flattering  offers  from  both  Russia  and  or  Egyptians  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  nor  is  it 

Prussia,  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the  found  in  any  of  the  early  monomenta  of  Hin- 
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doitaDf  but  after  tho  Mohammedan  invasion  of  dome  of  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the 

InciiA  it  was  generally  adopted  in  that  country,  cathedral  of  Florence,  was  begnn  by  Amolfo  di 

Xhe  grandest  dome  that  has  remained  to  us  from  Lapo  or  Arnolfo  di  CaniLio  da  Calle  about  1298, 

antiquity  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  after  the  death  of  the  origind  architect 

irbicbj  tiiough  nearly  19  centuries  have  passea  about  1300  no  one  could  be  found  for  120  years 

«r«r  it^  retains  all  its  stability  and  magninoenco  to  finish  his  work  ;  it  was  finally  undertaken 

of  proportions.    Its  exterior  presents  the  ap-  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  who  brought  it  nearly 

psannoe  of  a  truncated  segment  of  a  sphere,  to  completion.    He  improved  somewhat  upon 

eoonderably  less  than  a  hemisphere,  and  has  the  original  design  by  carrying  up  perpendicu- 

a  dnmlar  opening  in  the  top  28  ft.  6  in.  in  lar  walls  in  tho  shape  of  an  octagun  to  a  height 

fiameter.    The  b^  consists  of  a  large  plinth,  of  175  ft.,  and  upon  these  i>laciiig  2  concentric 

with  6  smaller  ones  above  it.    It  appears  that  domes,  the  internal  one  being  138  ft.  6  in. 

ari^nally  there  were  flights  of  steps  at  inter-  in  diameter  and  183  ft.  6  in.  high,  from  the  top 

tab  all  around  the  dome  leading  np  to  tho  eye,  of  the  internal  cornice  of  the  sup[)orting  walls 

iMt  onlj  one  such  means  of  ascent  is  now  visi-  to  tlie  eye  of  the  lantern.    This  is  the  first 

Ufl^  the  others  having  been  covered  with  lead,  double  dome  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Ibe  interior  is  a  hemisphere  of  about  7H  ft.  That  of  St.  Peter*sat  Home,  the  grandest  in  the 

nidiii%  and  the  distance  from  the  fioor  to  the  world  after  that  of  tho  Pantheon,  is  also  double. 

lop  of  the  dome  is  equal  to  the  diameter.    The  It  stands  upon  4  piers,  each  Gl  ft  11  in.  high  and 

ttaeknesB  is  17  ft.  at  the  base,  5  ft.  1}  in.  at  the  80  ft.  10  in.  thick,  from  which  spring  arches 

top  of  the  highest  plinth,  and  4  ft.  7  in.  at  supporting  corbellings  finished  by  an  entabla- 

flia  eye.    The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  5  turo.    The  entablature  upholds  a  plinth,  circular 

lowa  dT  quadrilateral  compartments  converg-  within  and  octagonal  without,  and  on  the  latter 

llg  towai^  the  top,  each  large  compartment  rests  a  circular  stylobate  28  ft.  6^  in.  thick  and 

kaving  4  smaller  ones  sunk  one  within  an-  12  ft.  4}  in.  high,  divided  into  3  parts  by  pas- 

ettcr,  which  were  probably  once  ornamented  sages,  forming  flights  of  steps  communicating 

viUi  plates  of  silver  or  covered  with  bronze,  with  4  spiral  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the 

The  dome  is  built  of  brick  and  rubble,  and  rests  wall  of  the  drum,  which  rises  immediately  from 

eaadronlar  wall  20  ft.  thick.    The  baths  of  an-  the  stylobate.    The  drum  is  pierced  with  16 

dwfc  Borne  afford  many  examples  of  this  kind  windows^  between  which  are  a  corresponding 

of  roof:  those  of  Diocletian  had  8  domes,  2  of  number  of  solid  buttresses  51  ft.  6  in.  high. 

nUbh  remain;  and  those  of  Titus  are  crowned  Above  it  is  placed  a  circular  attic  19  ft.  2^^  in. 

I7  S,  each  84  ft.  in  diameter.    Near  Pozzuoli  in  height,  and  on  this  rests  the  great  double 

Mj  be  seen  an  ancient  circular  building  with  a  dome,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  at  the 

iome  of  volcanic  tufa  and  pumice  stone,  and  the  base  is  138  ft.  5  in.  and  the  external  148  ft.    To 

tn^  of  Minerva  Medica  had  a  polygoniJ  dome  the  height  of  27  ft.  8  in.  the  dome  is  solid.    Its 

cflOaidea,  constructed  of  pumice  stone  and  brick,  curve  describes  externally  the  arc  of  a  circle 

Uat  of  the  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con-  whose  radius  is  a  little  over  84  ft.,  and  its  height 

rtntinople  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  from  the  attic  to  the  top  of  the  internal  domo 

with  the  professed  design  of  rivalling  the  glory  is  83  ft.  10  in.  It  is  pierced  outwardly  by  3  rows 

cf  the  Pantheon.    The  plan  of  the  church  was  of  small  windows  and  strengthened  by  IC  pro- 

aeroa,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  square  where  jecting  vertical  bands.    Tlie  whole  is  crowned 

Ae  traosepts  cut  the  nave,  the  architect  placed  by  a  lantern  resting  on  a  platform  surrounded 

4eQkunDS  at  a  distance  of  about  115  ft.  apart,  by  an  iron  railing  and  having  a  cross  on  the  top, 

■d  over  them  threw  arches.    The  triangular  the  height  from  the  external  plinth  of  the  dome 

'ipaoaat  the  comers  were  then  filled  up  to  a  to  the  cross  being  263  ft.    The  top  of  the  cross 

ml  with  the  eztradoses  of  the  arches,  and  on  is  430  ft.  above  the  ground  lino.    This  great 

Aa  nog  thus  formed  the  dome  was  builL    In  work  was  planned  by  Michel  Angelo,  who  died 

iponnce  of  the  principle  of  hooping,  the  build-  before  its  completion,  and  was  finished  under  tho 

•  niorted  to  various  expedients  to  resist  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  caused  the  exterior 

hbnl  pressure  of  the  superstructure,  and  after  to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  bands  with 

it  had  twice  fallen  in,  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  bronze  gilt.    Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  tho 

■191  arcades  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  with  3  tiers  work  was  pushed  forward  the  domes  settled  vcr- 

cf  mail  arches.    This  dome  was  destroyed  by  tically  in  many  places,  andtheband  of  iron  around 

aa  cnthqnake  a  few  years  after  its  completion,  the  inner  dome  was  broken.  Six  iron  circles  were 

I^Iiresent  one  is  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  consequently  placed  around  the  outer  dome,  se- 

OW  ft.),  40  ft.  high,  supported  by  corbellings  cured  in  their  places  by  iron  wedges,  and  the 

Itfheugles  of  the  square,  and  encircled  by  a  fractured  hoop  was  repaired.    The  domo  of  St. 

WW  of  windows  with  exterior  columns.    It  is  Paul's,  London,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

■nnoonted  by  a  lantern.    The  church  of  St.  is  double,  and  rests  on  an  attic  and  a  drum  placed 

jw  at  Venice,  built  about  973,  has  5  domes ;  on  4  great  arches  over  tho  intersection  of  the  4 

■•oentral  one,  which  is  much  largcrUhan  the  naves.    Tho  external  domo  is  of  wood,  covered 

<«an^  was  hooped  with  ironin  1523.  The  dome  with  lead,  and  ornamented  with  panels  formed 

Jjf  8aa  Vitale  at  Ravenna  consists  of  a  hemi-  by  projectmg  ribs.    It  is  surmounted  by  a  lan- 

V>«e  resting  on  an  octagon  with  8  piers  at  its  tern  supported,  on  a  conical  tower  terminated 

■tfflii  and  a  window  on  each  face.    Tho  great  by  a  spherical  dome.    The  height  of  the  tower 
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IS  86  ft  9  in.,  and  that  of  the  whole  stractore  ter,AimibaleOamooi,atRoine,andaaristedh!iii 
from  the  ground  lino  is  865  ft.  The  diameter  of  in  decorating  the  Famese  palace.  He  soon  after 
the  dome  is  145  ft.,  and  its  internal  height  from  received  commissions  from  Cardinals  Borgheae, 
the  springing  51  ft.  The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  Famese,  Aldobrandi,  and  others,  for  whom 
(or  St.  Genevi^ve^s)  at  Paris  is  entirely  of  stone,  he  painted  works  which  increased  his  repnta- 
and  is  supported  by  4  triangular  piers  rising  from  tion,  but  mifortnnately  raised  about  him  a  host 
the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  triple,  having  of  enemies  whose  bitter  persecutions  rendered 
beside  the  inner  and  outer  vaults  an  interme-  his  life  miserable.  His  celebrated  picture  of 
iate  structure  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  '^  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,*'  now  in  the 
the  lantern.  The  internal  dome  is  66  ft.  8^  in.  in  Vatican,  which  has  been  called  second  only  to 
diameter  at  the  springing ;  the  external  77  ft.  8|  RaphaePs  "  Transfiffuration,"  was  discovered  to 
in.  The  height  of  the  ^fice  above  the  gromid  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  compoeitioo  on  the 
line  is  190  feet.  The  new  reading  room  of  the  same  subject  by  Agostino  Carraoci,  and  Lan- 
British  museum,  opened  in  May,  1857,  is  covered  franco,  a  former  fellow  pnpil,  took  advantage 
by  a  magnificent  dome  140  ft.  in  diameter  and  of  the  fact  to  decry  the  picture  and  the  artist. 
106  ft.  high.  It  is  built  principally  of  iron,  with  Domenichino  was  finally  compelled  bv  the 
brick  arches  between  the  main  ribs  supported  jealousy  of  his  rivals  to  retire  to  BoI(ma| 
by  20  iron  piers.  Between  the  vaulting  and  the  whence  he  was  recalled  by  Gregory  XV.  m  a 
exterior  covering  of  copper  a  space  is  left  for  few  years  to  become  princiiml  painter  and  archi- 
the  equalization  of  the  temperature,  and  between  tect  in  the  pontifical  palace.  He  here  renewed 
the  vaulting  and  the  inner  docoratea  ceiling  there  his  triumphs,  and  at  Naples,  whither  he  was  in- 
is  a  similar  air  chamber  for  purposes  of  ventila-  vited  to  pdnt  the  chapel  of  8t  Jannarios,  in- 
tion.  There  are  20  large  windows  around  the  creased  his  reputation.  His  enemies,  however, 
base  of  the  dome,  and  an  eye  in  the  top  40  ft.  in  left  him  no  peace,  and  he  died  before  the  com- 
diameter.  The  new  cast-iron  dome  of  the  capi-  pletion  of  his  work,  not  without  suspicion  of 
tol  at  Washington  has  a  height  of  about  55  ft,  poison.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  ^^  Four 
and  an  internal  diameter  of  94  ft  9  in.  The  Evangelists,^'  in  S.  Andrea  della  VaUe  at  Rome; 
height  of  its  ceiling  from  the  floor  of  the  build-  *^  Adam  and  Eve,*'  the  **  Martyrdom  of  St. 
ing  is  200  ft.  The  exterior  of  the  structure  Agnes,''  and  ^*  Diana  and  ber  Kymphsw**  His 
presents  a  porbtyle  124  ft.  9^  in.  in  diameter,  fresco  puntings,  of  which  the  scenes  from  the 
with  columDs  27  ft.  high,  from  which  springs  life  of  tne  Virgin  in  theDuomo  at  Fano  are  the 
an  attic  44  ft  high,  supporting  the  great  dome  best  specimens,  are  admirable,  dls  landscapes^ 
of  a  semi-ellipsoidal  form,  the  top  of  which  is  although  of  rather  a  decorative  oharaoter,  are 
280  ft.  above  the  pavement.  Above  this  rises  uniformly  good.  He  never  wludlyfbeed  himself 
a  lantern,  52  ft.  high  and  17  ft.  in  diameter,  from  the  mannerism  of  his  school,  and  was  de- 
crowned with  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom  18  ft  fective  in  invention ;  but  in  arttesBneas,  in  the 
high.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  vertical  wall  free  conception  of  nature,  and  in  the  expnaAoa 
raised  upon  the  cornice  of  the  rotunda,  with  a  of  emotion,  he  approached  nearer  Raphael  and 
panel  9  ft.  high  richly  sculptured ;  above  this  hb  contemporanes  tJtian  any  of  the  edectica. 
is  a  series  of  attached  columns  and  large  win-  Many  of  his  works  have  heea  engraved  by 
dows,  and  above  these  springs  a  dome  which,  Raphael  Morghen  and  others. 
contracting  to  a  diameter  ot  65  ft.,  permits  a  DOMESDAY  (or  Doombdat)  BOOK,  or  Book 
second  dome,  73  ft  in  diameter,  resting  also  on  OFWiNonBSTKR,are(B^sterofthelandsof£ng}aody 
a  colonnade,  to  be  seen  through  the  opening. —  framed  by  order  of  William  tiie  Oonqneror.  Ao- 
Domes  are  sometimes  made  convex  below  and  cording  to  some  historians  it  was  b^gon  in  1080 
concave  above,  in  which  form  they  take  the  or  1083,  acoordingto  others  at  the  dose  of  1086; 
name  of  Moresque,  Turkish,  or  Hindoo.  In  the  book  itself  records  its  completion  in  1060. 
Russia  they  are  very  frequently  built  of  a  bul-  Persons  called  the  king^s  Justiciaries  visited  in 
bous  shape,  somewhat  like  an  onion.  The  person  or  by  deputy  Uie  greater  part  <^  die 
Isaac^s  church  at  St  Petersburg,  built  by  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  the  required  particnlan 
czar  Nicholas,  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  dome  on  oath  from  the  sheriflb,  lords  of  manor,  parish 
covered  with  gilded  copper,  with  a  small  ro-  priests,  reeves  of  hundreds,  bailifS^  and  villeiDB 
tunda  rising  from  its  centre.  of  each  vill.  The  record  contained  a  list  of  the 
DOMENIOIIINO,  or  Domexioo,  Zampibbi,  bishops,  churches,  religious  houses,  great  men, 
an  artist  of  the  Bolognese  school,  bom  in  Bo-  king's  manors,  king's  tenants  tneopif^,  and  under 
logna  in  1581,  died  in  Naples,  April  15,  1641.  tenants;  the  particulars  of  the  name  of  each 
His  first  master  was  Dionysius  Calvart^  from  place,  its  holder,  its  extent,  the  extent  of  wood, 
whoso  tyranny  he  took  refuge  in  the  school  of  the  meadow,  and  pasture,  the  ponds  ai^  mHIa.  the 
Carraoci,  of  whicli,  in  spite  of  a  natural  timidity  quantity  of  live  stock,  the  value  of  the  whole^ 
and  a  slowness  which  his  fellow  pupils  attrib-  the  homages  of  each  manor,  the  number  of  vil- 
utcd  to  stupidity,  he  was  eventually  considered  leina,  cotarii^  servi,  and  fireemen,  and  how  nnich 
the  most  distinguished  pupil.  Nicolas  Poussin  each  freeman  or  soc-man  had.  Tliree  estimatee 
even  ranks  him  next  to  Raphael.  He  lived  of  the  estates  were  made,  vir.:  as  they  were  in 
apart  from  men,  and  rarely  went  abroad  save  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Oonfessor ;  as  thej 
make  studies  for  future  use.  A^cr  studying  the  were  bestowed  by  William ;  and  as  they  were  at 
works  of  Correggio  at  Parma,  he  joined  his  mas-  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  Jurors  were,  more- 
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•w«.,  required  to  state  whether  any  advance    1.  It  is  recognized  as  a  general  rule  that  a  person 
oooMbemade  in  theyalae.    The  returns  of  the    who  is  residing  in  a  foreign  country  for  com- 
JMtieiariee  were  sent  to  Winchester,  and  being    mercial  purposes  will  be  deemed  a  subject  of 
fiiere  digested  were  entered  in  2  volumes,  which    that  country  in  respect  to  all  the  incidents  of 
ware  carried  about  with  the  king  and  great    Ihatrclation,  as  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
Md,  or  deposited  in  a  chapel  or  vault  of  the    in  time  of  war,  whether  the  country  of  his  resi- 
tttbadral  called  Domus  Dei,     From  the  last    dence  bo  belligerent  or  neutral.    Thus,  if  he  re- 
flfaroomstonce  the  name  Domesday  is  thought    side  in  a  country  which  is  at  war  with  another, 
by  some  to  be  derived.    Others  ascribe  it  to  a    his  property  will  be  lawful  prize  as  belonging  to 
nrdlel  drawn  between  the  decisions  of  the    a  belligerent ;  or  if  the  country  be  neutral,  he  is 
took  and  those  of  the  day  of  doom.    The  first    entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  in  respect 
folame,  called  the  "  Great  Domesday,"  consists    to  bonajidc  trade.  The  residence  which  gives  this 
cf  383  folio  pages  closely  written  on  vellum,    neutral  right  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  domi- 
and  oontiUDS  the  survey  of  81  counties ;  the  sec-    cile,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  as  thus  used 
oody  or  **  Little  Domesday,"  is  in  quarto,  of    has  no  other  meaning  than  actual  residence  and 
tfOpAgesi,  and  comprises  the  returns  from  Essex,    engagement  in  business,  which  it  will  bo  seen 
Foncwc,  and  Suffolk.    It  has  also  a  list  of  ^^  in-    will  not  per  se  constitute  a  domicile  in  respect  to 
Visions,''  or  lands  possessed  without  royal  an-    other  legal  incidents.  A  single  exception  is  made 
flioiity.      Neither  Northumberland,   Cumber-    in  the  case  of  a  person  who  leaves  his  own  coun- 
had,  Westmoreland,  nor  Durham  appears  in    try /?a^ra7iftf5<;2^  it  being  thought  inconsistent 
flia  record,  for  which  various  reasons  are  as-    with  his  natural  allegiance  that  he  should  be 
ifaiied.     Other  counties  are  described,  cither    permitted  to  enter  into  neutral  relations  with 
moUj  or  in  part,  under  ac^acent  divisions.  Ko    the  enemy  after  war  had  actually  commenced. 
aeooont  is  given  of  Winchester  or  of  London.    Upon  the  same  principle  greater  strictness  would 
Ai  a  census  of  the  population  the  Domesday    probably  be  insisted  upon  in  regard  to  the  na- 
book  is  of  no  value,  out  with  regard  to  the  an-    turo  of  the  residence  when  the  question  was  be- 
■klBt  tenure  of  lands  its  authority  is  supreme,    tween  the  emigrant  and  his  native  country,  even 
&  names  only  1,400  tenants  in  capite  and  8,000    if  he  went  abroad  before  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
wAer  tenantfliand  mentions  a  total  population    till  ties ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  even 
sC  tt2,242.    The  book  is  now  preserved  in  the    in  that  case  bo  required  that  a  domicile  should 
dbspter  house  at  Westminster.      A  facsimile    have  been  acquired  other  than  results  from  actual 
cf  ft  was  published  by  order  of  government  in    residence  abroad  for  honajide  business  purposes. 
1T8S,  having  been  10  years  in  passing  through    2.  In  the  class  of  cases  where  the  question  is  as 
As  press,  and  in  1816  the  commissioners  on    to  the  civil  rights  of  a  foreign  resident,  or  the 
priihe  records  published  2  supplementary  vol-    legal  rule  applicable  to  his  property,  it  becomes 
■BSSi  one  containing  a  general  introduction  to    necessary  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  domi- 
flia  survey  with  indexes,  and  the  other  the  4    cile.    Thus,incaseof  intestacy,  the  distribution 
AniUr  records  called  the  *^  Exon  Domesday,"    of  his  property  will  not  be  according  to  the  laws 
fts  hunii»itio  Elienm^  the  Liber  WinUn,  and    of  the  place  where  ho  may  be  temporarily  abid- 
fti"A>ldonBook,"or8urvey  of  Durham.  The    ing,  but  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
liit  of  these  was  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey    place  of  his  domicile ;  and  the  best  test  where 
buss ;  the  Inquisitio  Bliensis  is  of  the  isdfi    that  is  to  be  found  is  by  assuming  it  to  bo  where 
MDtory;  the  others  are  contemporary  with  the    it  is  shown  to  have  been  at  any  former  period 
DoBOMday  book.    In  the  exchequer  office  there    nntil  a  new  domicile  is  proved  to  have  been  sub- 
VI 2  other  lai^ge  volumes  under  the  latter  title,    stituted.    The  cases  are  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
vUeh  are  merely  abridgments  of  the  original    cult  of  distinction,  and  it  is  more  usually  a 
flgiiter.    Many  interesting  particulars  relating    question  of  fact  than  of  legal  construction.  The 
ll  the  survey  are  found  in  Kolham's  *^  Domes-    intention  is  what  must  determine,  but  this  is 
AifBook  illustrated  "  (8vo.,  London,  1 788) ;  and    for  the  most  part  to  be  got  at  only  by  incidental 
•tirork  on  the  same  subject  has  lately  been  pub-    circumstances,  and  the  reported  eases  have  been 
Uisd  by  lir,  James  F.  Morgan  (^^  England  un-    decided,  each  upon  their  own  circumstances, 
4r  the  Korman  Occupation,"    London  and    without  furnishing  any  positive  test  of  general 
Unlmivh,  1868).  application.    The  rule  of  the  civil  law  that  a 

DOMICILE,  the  place  where  a  man  is  deemed    man  may  have  two  domiciles,  as  where  he  re- 

Sbr  to  reside,  which  is  not  always  the  place  sides  a  part  of  the  year  in  one  place  and  a  part 
Us  actual  residence.  There  has  been  much  in  another,  or  where  ho  is  carrying  on  business 
iOsftHion  and  even  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  in  two  places,  is  repudiated  in  England  and  in 
tswhsfc  constitutes  a  domicile.  The  difficulty  has  the  United  States,  though  it  was  said  by  Lord 
siMn  from  the  application  of  the  term  in  various  Loughborough  in  the  case  of  Bempde  ts.  John- 
Jteions  involving  diverse  considerations  of  pub-  stone  (3  Vesey,  198),  that  if  the  question  were 
jipdity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  an  open  one,  it  admitted  of  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
■Mtote  a  general  rule  which  shall  comprehend  ment,  whether  in  case  of  a  person  dying  intes- 
wfte  Afferent  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used,  tate  and  leaving  property  in  two  different  places, 
vUohiscleariy  impracticable,  we  shall  limit  our-  it  would  not  have  been  the  better  rule  that  the 
jdriestoanezpoBitionofUie  principles  by  which  law  of  each  place  should  control  in  the  distri- 
^  qnestion  Is  determined  in  different  cases,    bution  of  the  property  situated  there.    Nor  is 
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the  definition  of  domicile  in  the  civil  law  of  mained  10  years  in  the  practice  of  strict  asceti- 
mnch  practical  use  in  the  present  changed  re-  cisui.  Martin  de  Bazan,  hishop  of  Osma,  som- 
lations  of  busioess  and  habits  of  life,  although  moned  the  yonng  scholar  to  assist  him  in  tha 
still  retained  by  continental  European  jurists,  reform  of  his  diocese.  Nine  years  were  spent 
and  often  quoted  in  English  and  American  cases :  by  him  in  preaching,  exhortation,  and  correction 
Ubi  quis  larem  rerumque  ac  Jbrtunarum  nt-  of  irregularities.  This  charge  did  not,  how- 
arum  summam  eortstituit^  unde  non  est  disees-  ever,  confine  Dominic  to  one  place.  He  ex- 
turns  si  nihil  avocet^  unde  cum  pro/eetui  est  ecuted  numerous  missions,  taught  theology  and 
peregrinari  tidetur^  quo  si  rediit  peregrinari  hcrmeneutics  in  the  university  of  Palencia,  and 
jam  destitit.  (Cod.  10,  39,  1 ;  Dig.  50,  1,  27.)  in  the  qaality  of  archdeacon  visited  the  various 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  law  of  the  domi-  churches  in  his  province.  In  1203  he  was  the 
cile  is  to  be  understood  as  affecting  only  personal  associate  of  the  bishop  Diego,  successor  of  De 
property ;  real  estate  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Bazan,  in  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  king  of 
place  where  it  is  situated.  So  also  the  law  of  Castile,  wishing  to  marry  his  son  to  the  daud^* 
the  domicile  applies  to  the  disposition  of  prop-  ter  of  a  northern  prince,  sent  the  bishop  of  0»- 
erty  by  testament  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  ma  to  negotiate  toe  matter.  The  mission  was 
distribution  upon  intestacy.  If  a  testament  is  successful,  and  on  their  return  to  Spain  the 
executed  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  same  parties  were  designated  to  conduct  tbe 
where  a  man  is  domiciled,  it  is  sufficient  to  dis-  bride  and  her  party  to  her  new  home.  Her  mi- 
pose  of  his  personal  property  in  another  country,  expected  death  defeated  the  plan,  and  instead 
although  not  executed  in  the  form  required  by  of  leading  in  a  bridal  journey,  Diego  and  his 
the  law  of  such  country.  In  cases  of  insolvency,  friend  could  only  follow  a  funeraL  The  coarse 
the  distribution  of  assets  will  also  be  according  of  their  journeys  had  taken  them  through  the 
to  the  law  of  the  domicile ;  or  rather  the  assets  land  of  the  Albigenses,  of  whose  number  and 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  country  of  the  domi-  obstinacy  they  had  frequent  evidence.  So  deq) 
cile  for  distribution,  except  that  the  domestic  was  their  sense  of  danger  to  the  chnrch  fixxn 
debts,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  due  in  any  this  source,  that  when  &e  death  of  the  prinoeas 
place  where  the  property  of  the  insolvent  is  of  Lusignan  had  rendered  their  misdon  mutlefls, 
situated,  will  be  first  provided  for ;  but  it  b  not  instead  of  returning  directly  to  SpiUD  thej  went 
entirely  settled  whether  they  shall  be  preferred  to  Rome  to  solicit  from  Innocent  Ul.  l^ve  to  re- 
fer the  full  amount,  or  shall  be  entitled  only  to  main  in  France  and  convert  these  ening  breth- 
the  distributive  share  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  ren.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  a  2  years' 
domicile.  3.  In  respect  to  what  may  be  called  dispensation  from  his  episcopal  dnties  was  per- 
statutory  non-residence  and  the  remedies  given  mitted  to  the  bishop  of  Osma.  Sitting  at  the 
to  creditors  in  such  case,  there  is  a  good  deal  abbey  of  Citeaux  on  their  return,  to  consult  with 
of  confliction.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  New  York  tiie  monks  upon  the  best  way  of  destroying  the 
an  attachment  may  be  issued  against  the  prop-  heresy,  they  proceeded  to  MontpeDier,  where,  in 
erty  of  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the  state  conjunction  with  the  appointea  CSsterdan  d^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  distribution  among  nitaries,  they  commenced  their  work.  TbemetE- 
the  creditors  generall v.  (2  Rev.  Stat  8.)  Again,  od  of  conversion  at  first  followed  was  public  oon- 
by  the  code  an  attachment  may  be  issued  in  a  ference.  For  8  days  Dominic  and  his  friends 
suit  against  a  defendant  not  a  resident  of  the  disputed  with  the  Albigensian  teachers  nesr 
state,  in  which  case  it  inures  to  the  sole  benefit  Montpellier,  8  days  more  at  B^aer8,snd  16  days 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit.  (Code,  §  227.)  The  at  Montreal,  converting  some  in  every  place,  and 
apparent  intention  in  both  these  casc^  was  to  in  the  last  named  place  150.  According  to  the 
provide  a  remedy  where  from  the  absence  of  the  Dominican  writers,  miracles  sided  them.  At 
debtor  there  was  none  by  the  usual  course  of  Faureau,  a  writing  of  Dominic  in  defence  of 
proceeding,  and  the  question  of  domicile  does  not  the  Catholic  faith,  thrice  cast  into  the  firs,  Is 
seem  to  be  involved.  Yet  it  has  been  held  by  said  to  have  been  thrioe  withdrawn  nniqjnred; 
some  of  the  courts  that  a  man  wlio  is  daily  in  while  a  writing  of  the  heretics^  thrown  in  at 
the  city  of  New  York  attending  to  business,  but  the  same  time,  was  instantly  consnmed.  In  1807 
goes  at  night  to  an  adjoining  state,  and  has  his  the  joint  mission  of  the  Spaniards  and  Cis- 
fiimily  there,  is  a  non-resident  within  the  mean-  tercians  was  closed  by  a  conference  in  tlie 
ing  of  the  statute.  castle  of  Count  Raymond  of  Foix,  whose  wife 

DOMINANT,  in  music,  a  name  sometimes  and  sisters  were  Albigenses.    Varions  eminent 

given  to  the  5th  note  or  tone  of  any  scale.    The  converts   were  made  ;    and  then  the  bishop 

term  is  also  used  for  dominant  chord,  or  the  Diego  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  the  Gistsr- 

common  chord  of  which  tlie  5th  of  any  key  or  cian  monks  went  back   to  their  monastery, 

scale  is  the  fundamental  tone.  leaving  Dominic  in  sole  charge  of  the  miasioiu 

DOMINIO  DE  GUZMAN,  a  saint  of  the  Ro-  The  connection  of  Dominic  with  his  Cisterdsn 

man  Catholic  church,  founder  of  the  order  of  companions  had  not  been  altogether  hannoni- 

preaching  friars,  born  in  Calavega,  in  Old  Cas-  ons.    His  method  had  diflfered  from  theirs,  and 

tile,  in  1170,  died  in  Bologna,  Aug.  6, 1221.  Ilis  with  the  violent  and  sanguinary  temper  erf  the 

lineage  was  illustrious.    At  the  age  of  14  he  legate  Peter  of  Castelnau  he  had  no  sympathy. 

was  sent  by  his  uncle,  the  archpriest  of  Gumiel  This  man  was  quite  ready  to  employ  the  sooalsr 

de  Izan,  to  the  school  of  Palencia,  where  he  re-  power  in  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and 
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liliai,  In  Jan.  1208,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  did  not  keep  Dominic  in  Rome.    He  madejoor- 

nrvant  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  there  neys  into  Langucdoc,  into  Spain,  and  as  iar  as 

vara  more  to  applaud  the  crime  tlian  to  aid  Paris,  attending  everywhere  to  the  consolida- 

fbt  aTengera.    The  attempt  to  punish  this  crime  tion  of  his  now  brotherliood.   In  121 9  he  preach- 

«■•  the  signal  for  a  bloody  religious  war.    A  ed  in  Paris,  and  so  charmed  the  rude  king  of  Scot- 

Bavcrnsade  was  preached;  Innocent  urged  the  land,   at  that  time  sojourning  in  Uie  Frendi 

kuigB  of  France  and  England  to  forgot  their  quar-  capital,  that  at  the  request  of  this  monarch,  that 

nb  and  oombine  against  the  Albigenses ;  and  northern  land  was  added  to  tho  field  which  the 

Into  the  doomed  region  armies  marched  such  as  preaching  friars  might  occupy.    In  the  same 

ttoae  which  had  fought  in  Syria  against  the  Sara-  year  his  most  important  acquisition  was  mode 

•BM.    Raymond  of  Toalouse,  protector  of  here-  in  the  gift  of  tho  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bo- 

fei^  waa  stigmatized  as  a  muitlerer,  and  his  he-  logna,  and  the  enrollment  of  a  large  number  of 

liditaiy  foe,  Simon  de  Hontfort,  was  allowed  to  professors  and  dignitaries  as  members  of  the 

mfage  the  province,  to  hole  to  death  its  tenants,  order.    Henceforth  Bologna  became  the  chief 

mid  to  min  the  heritage  of  this  lukewarm  son  Dominican  centre,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  goal 

of  the  ehnrch.    How  far  Dominic  took  part  in  of  pilgrimage  to  all  of  the  fraternity.    Here  the 

ttoae  religions  wars,  is  vehemently  disputed,  alternate  general  chapters  of  the  order  were 

Aceording  toSismondi,  he  directed  these  perse-  held.    Tlie  second  chapter  (1221)  was  the  last 

0ltkMia  &om  the  beginning.    His  latest  biogra-  meeting  of  the  order  that  Dominic  attended. 

|ten.  on  the  contrary,  oTTer  documents  to  prove  His  health  now  be^n  to  fail,  and  after  retum- 

mt  Bominio  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  acts  of  ing  from  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  seized  with  a 

tioknoe.  Thepnblic  opinion  of  several  centuries  dysentery  and  fever  from  which  he  died.    His 

las  anif^ned  to  Dominic  the  fame  of  founding  the  body  was  buried  under  the  pavement  of  the 

faquflltion,  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicliolas,  and  in  1283  the  remains, 

dnree  of  the  inquisition  which  bears  the  date  which  were  found  to  be  perfect,  were  trons- 

df  IfilS,  and  the  special  charge  of  the  holy  office  ported  into  the  new  church  and  interred  in  the 

waa  not  introated  to  the  Dominicans  until  1233,  south  transept.     The  decree  of  canonization 

IS  jeara  after  his  death.     This  first  crusade  was  passed  July  4,  1234,  and  his  anniversary  is 

^gnnat  the  Albigenses  lasted  7  years,  from  1208  celebrated  on  Aug.  4.    Nicolo  di  Piso  decorated 

te  1S16,  when  the  surrender  of  Toulouse  and  tlie  tomb  with  bass-reliefs  representing  the  mir- 

fta  opening  of  its  gates  to  the  crusaders  seemed  aclcs  of  the  saint.    Alfonso  the  Ix>mbard  added 

lor  a  time  to  dose  the  war.    A  permanent  me-  to  them  in  the  IGth  century  another  series,  and 

Borial  of  Dominic  in  this  period  is  the  institu-  Michel  Angclo  crowned  the  gorgeous  monument 

Hon  of  the  rosary,  which  nas  been  of  universal  with  a  statue  of  St.  Potronius.    The  church 

we  among  Catholics  since  his  day.    More  than  which  covers  this  tomb  now  bears  the  name  of 

one  beftff«  him  had  prescribed  similar  methods  St.  Dominic.    In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue  of  the 

of  jprajer  and  meditation,  but  his  method  is  the  saint,  carved  from  the  wood  of  a  cypress,  which, 

aaniesP  of  tho  kind  that  still  remains  in  nse.  according  to  the  legend,  the  hand  of  the  saint 

The  sreat  event  of  1215  in  the  histoiy  of  the  himself  had  planted. — The  character  of  Dominio 

dmrdi  ia  tho  foundation  of  the  order  of  preach-  has  been  differently  judged,  according  as  it  has 

lag  friara.    "When  Dominio  entered  Toulouse  been  viewed  from  a  Catliolic  or  a  Protestant 

vuh  4  aasociate  priests,  a  rich  citizen,  Peter  standpoint.    By  the  one  party  he  is  eulogized 

OeDani,  offered  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue ;  by  the  other  lie  is 

Imthren,  and  with  another  citizen,  Thomas  by  condemned  as  bigoted,  cruel,  and  tyrannical. 

ame,  jmned  himself  to  their  band ;  so  that  Commonly  regarded  as  tlie  founder  of  the  in- 

tibere  were  7  in  all,  vowed  to  labor  together  for  quisition,  all  the  excesses  of  that  tribunal  have 

tta  conversion  of  souls.    When  tho  plan  was  been  imputed  to  him  for  guilt    There  can  be 

arinutted  to  the  pope,  he  rather  advised  tho  re-  no  doubt  that  he  allowed  bloodshed  which  he 

ten  of  orders  already  existing.    Finally,  how-  might  havo  prevented,  and  that  he  loved  ortho- 

avar,  Dominio  received  permission  to  moJce  rules  doxy  more  than  peace.    His  consistency  cannot 

isrUadfidred  order,  although  one  of  the  canons  be  questioned.    He  was  industrious,  frugal,  and 

af  the  4th  conncil  of  Lateran  forbids  the  crea-  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  had  a  singular  fac- 

tton  of  an  J  new  religious  order.    The  difficulty  nlty  of  winning  and  holding  tho  love  of  his 

Im  evaded  by  the  adoption  for  the  new  monas-  brethren.    Of  his  sermons  and  commentaries 

tie  body  of  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  modified  none  are  preserved,  and  all  that  now  testifies  to 

^y  the  rale  of  the  Premonstratensian  convents,  his  literary  or  theological  j)owcrs  is  the  system 

and  on  Dec-  26,  1216,  two  papal  briefs  formally  of  rules  prescribed  to  the  order,  and  a  few 

aatabliflhed  the  order  of  preaching  friars.    TIio  epistles.    Frequent  allusions  are  made  in  the 

pope  also  now  created  tho  oflfice  of  master  of  tho  writings  of  tlio  biographers  to  his  notes  upon 

meted  palace,  to  whicli  he  appointed  Dominic,  the  psalter,  tho  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Gospel 

It  is  the  dn^  of  this  functionary  to  take  charge  of  Matthew,  but  these  are  lost  beyond  recoverj\ 

«f  an  theological  matters  in  the  papal  mansion,  to  — Tho  life  of  St.  Dominic  has  been  written  m 

nominate  the  preachers,  to  authorize  tho  books,  Latin  by  D'Apolda,  in  Italian  by  Bottoni,  in 

and  to  decide  all  minor  questions  of  doctrine  or  Spanish  by  Juan  I^opez,  in  French  by  Father 

diMspline  which  may  come  up  in  the  dom-^-^^o  Touron  (Paris,  1739),  by  the  Bollandists,  and  by 

ehde  of  the  pontifd     The  duties  of  thia        a  era!  others.    See  also  Vie  de  Saint  Dom%- 
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niquSy  hj  Lacordfure  (Paris,  8d  ed.  1844),  and  repeating  the  7  ]etten  as  often  asneceasarj  nntil 

Saint  Dominique  et  les  Dominicaim^  by  Elme  Dec.  81.  The  letter  which  fiftlls  against  the  first 

Karie  Caro  (Paris,  1858).  Sunday  in  January  will  fall  against  every  San- 

DOMINIGA,  aBritbh  West  India  island,  one  day  in  the  year,  and  thb  b  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Leeward  gro^P?  ^^  <"•  3-  ^^^  that  year,  unless  it  be  leap  year ;  and  then, 
of  Guadeloupe,  in  lat.  15"*  18'  N.  and  long.  61"  as  Feb.  29  as  well  as  March  1  is  marked  D,  the 
82'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  8.  29  m. ;  breadth  dominical  letter  for  the  last  10  months  of  the 
16  m. ;  area,  291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  22,469  (according  year  wiU  be  the  preceding  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
to  the  ^^  American  Almanac'^  for  1859),  of  whom  To  find  the  dominical  letter  will  manifestly  en- 
only  a  small  number  are  whites,  the  majority  able  yon  to  find  what  day  of  the  week  a  given 
being  emancipated  slaves.  It  is  of  volcanic  ori-  date  in  the  year  is.  But  the  dominical  letter, 
gin,  and  when  viewed  from  the  sea  presents  the  being  known  for  any  one  year,  can  be  found  for 
appearance  of  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  any  other,  by  simply  remembering  that  an  ordi- 
The  highest  summit  has  an  elevation  of  5,300  nary  year  is  52  weeks  and  one  day,  a  leap  year 
feet.  Dominica  is  well  watered,  having  upward  52  weeks  and  2  days,  so  that  &e  dominical 
of  80  rivers  and  numerous  rivulets.  It  has  also  letter  will  go  backward  from  G  toward  A^  one 
sulphurous  and  thermal  springs,  and  a  deep  lake  letter  for  a  common  year  and  2  for  a  leap  year, 
on  a  high  mountain  6  m.  from  Roseau.  In-  This  gives  rise  to  an  arithmetical  rule  for  finding 
terspersed  among  its  mountains  are  many  fer-  the  dominical  letter,  which  may  be  thus  ex- 
tile  valleys,  with  a  black  and  rich  soil  well  pressed :  To  the  number  of  the  year  add  \  of 
adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production,  itself,  neglecting  fractions,  and  divide  the  sum 
In  1850  the  imports  were  valued  at  £57,656,  by  7;  then  for  the  19th  centnry  subtract  the  re- 
and  the  exports  at  £58,265.  The  principal  ex-  mainder  from  8,  or,  if  it  is  0,  from  1,  and  the 
ports  in  1853  were  65,788  cwt.  of  sugar,  35,794  new  reminder  will  indicate  the  place  of  the 
gallons  of  rum,  81.016  of  molasses,  67,594  lbs.  dominical  letter  in  the  alphabet;  for  the  18th 
of  coffee,  69,296  or  cacao,  8,525  of  arrow  root,  century  subtract  from  7;  for  Uie  17th  oentnry 
8,250  of  cotton  wool,  5,062  gallons  of  lime  juice,  and  back  to  1582  subtract  from  0,  or  if  the  re- 
and  1,854,020  oranges.  The  revenue  amounted  mainder  is  more  than  6,  from  18 ;  for  dates  pre- 
to  £7,836  in  1855,  and  to  £12,918  in  1856.  The  vious  to  1582  subtract  from  8  or  10.  (But  it  must 
expenditures  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1855,  be  remembered  that  the  dominical  letter  thus 
were  £9,245,  and  in  that  ending  Dec.  31,  1856,  obtained  for  a  leap  year  belongs  to  the  time  after 
£10,-487  (comprising  £800  for  educational  pur-  Feb.  29,  and  that  for  the  preceding  2  months 
poses).  There  are  about  10  free  schools,  but  the  dominical  letter  was  the  aucoeedmg  letter  in 
the  bulk  of  the  population  being  Roman  Catho-  the  alphabet.)  This  new  remahider  is  also  the 
lies,  education  is  chiefly  controlled  by  the  clergy  date  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Januair  for  that  year, 
of  that  persuasion.  The  property  annuaUy  ere-  The  same  date  in  February  will  iall  on  Wednea- 
ated  on  the  island  has  been  estimated  at  £250,-  day ;  in  March,  on  Wednesday ;  in  April,  on 
000,  and  the  aggregate  movable  property  at  Saturday,  dec. ;  as  may  easily  be  seen  frem  the 
£1,500,000.  The  woods  of  Dominica  swarm  fact  that  the  fint  davs  of  the  12  months  have 
with  bees,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  wax  annexed  to  them  in  the  calendar  the  initials  of 
and  honey.  This  is  the  European  bee,  much  the  words:  At  Dover  Dwell  Greorge  Brown. 
larger  than  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Esquire,  Good  Christopher  Fmch,  And  David 
must  have  been  transported  thither. — ^Dominica  Friar.  For  example,  the  day  of  the  week  oo 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  and  being  which  New  York  was  incorporated,  Jnne  12, 
equally  claimed  by  England,  France,  and  Spain,  1665,  is  thus  found :  (1 6654-41 6>4-7s 297,  with 
it  was  considerea  a  neutral  island  by  those  8  a  remainder  of  2 ;  and,  it  being  the  17Ui  oen- 
powers  tUl  1759,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  tury,  6—2=4,  which  shows  the  dominicid  letter 
English ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  for  that  year  to  have  been  D.  Then,  as  Jane 
in  1763.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  French  in  begins  with  E,  it  is  plain  that  Jnne  1, 1666, 
1778,  and  again  restored  to  England  in  1788,  was  Monday,  and  the  12th  was  Friday. 
Its  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  the  eastern  por- 
governor,  a  council  of  12  members  appointed  by  tion  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  comprislnff  nearlj 
the  crown,  and  an  assembly  of  19  representa-  J  of  the  island.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
tives  chosen  by  the  people.  Capital,  Roseau,  on  ancient  Spanish  appellation  of  the  island,  Ssn 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Domingo.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  17,500  sq.  ddl 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  the  letter  denoting  Its  population  is  about  186,000,  of  whom  one- 
Sunday  for  a  given  year.  The  council  of  Nice,  tenth  claim  to  be  whites ;  the  rest  are  of  Afri- 
A.  D.  825,  established  the  rule  that  Easter  Sun-  can  descent,  or  of  mixed  Afrioan  and  European, 
day  should  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  The  boundary  between  it  and  the  Haytian  re- 
moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  March  public  is  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  month 
21.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  when  of  the  river  Mi^sacre  on  the  north  oosst  of  the 
Easter  falls,  and  for  other  similar  problems  con-  island  to  the  river  Anses-tl-Pitre  or  Pedemaleft 
ceming  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  dav  of  the  on  the  south  coast  The  interior  of  the  repnb- 
year,  it  was  early  found  convenient  to  place  the  lie  consists  of  mountain  ranges,  rising  to  an 
fir8t71ettersofthe  alphabet  in  succession  against  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  ooTsred 
the  days  of  the  months,  putting  A  to  J.an«l,  and  with  magnificent  tropical  forests.    IVom  ibm 
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Imn  of  theae  motmtidns  large  plains,  watered  whole  island  was  united  under  French  mle. 

SBOmeroas  streams,  stretch  toward  the  coast  When,  after  terrible  struggles,  the  colored  pop- 

these  plains  the  Vega  Real  (Royal  plain),  ulation  of  the  island  had  become  independent 

od  those  of  the  Jayua,  the  Azua,  and  the  Ney-  of  France,  the  tyranny  of  Dessalines  drove  the 

bo^  are  the  most  densely  populated.    Among  Dominicans  back  into  the  arms  of  Spain,  which 

fStud  liTera,  most  of  which  bear  the  character  thus  regained  possession  of  its  former  colony 

of  noontain  torrents,  the  Great  Yaqui,  empty-  in  1808.    The  next  year  the  Dominicans  de- 

tatt  into  the  bay  of  Monte  Christo,  the  Yuma,  clared   their  independence,  abolished  slavery, 

mote  embouchure  is  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  until  1822, 

Aa  Higaey,  the  Gaboon,  tioco,  Socaris,  Bru-  when  the  whole  island  was  united  under  a  re- 

fadaa,  Ozoma,  Jayna,  Nisao,  Bani,  and  Neybo  publican  form  of  government,  and  Boycr,  Uie 

deserve  to  be  mentioned.    The  harbor  of  San  president  of  Ilayti,  was  chosen  president  for 

Domingo  city  is  one  of  the  best ;  next  to  it  the  life.    But  in  1844,  the  negroes  of  Hay ti  having 

lisy  of  Samana  offers  an  excellent  roadstead.  Of  succeeded  in  elevating  Gen.  Riviere  to  the  pre- 

Ihe  leaser  islands  on  the  coast  belonging  to  the  sidcncy,  the  Dominicans,  encouraged  by  the 

npaUic,  Beata  and  Saona  are  the  most  consid-  friendly  assurances  of  the  French  consul-general 

cnUe.   The  climate,  though  tropical,  is  less  un-  Moges,  again  formed  a  separate  government 

^Kdeeome  than  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  (Feb.  27),  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  libera- 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  industry  tor  "  Pedro   Santana,   who   defeated   Riviere 

ef  the  inhabitants  is  not  equal  to  the  immense  near  Santiago  (April  9),  thus  securing  the  inde- 

nsonices  of  the  country.   Gold,  silver,  and  iron  pendence  of  his  country.  Recognized  by  France, 

aboand  in  the  mountains,  but  no  mines  arc  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  which 

vorked.    Cattle-raisins  in  the  level  country,  power  was  concluded,  Oct  22,  1848,  and  by 

nd  ebony-cutting  in  t£e  mountainous  regions.  Great  Britain  (treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 

■ethe  principal  occupations  of  the  people,  og-  navigation  concluded  in  May,  1850),  theDomin- 

Bealtare  being  mainly  confined  to  the  raising  ican  republic  upheld  her  independence  success- 

sCthe  manioc  root,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  fully  against   repeated   efforts  of  Soulouque, 

§K  grain.    Politically  the  republic  is  divided  the  ruler  of  Hayti.    The  presidential  term  of 

into  5  provinces,  viz. :  Azua  de  Oompostella,  Santana  having  ended  in  1849,  Jimenes  was 

San  Domingo,  Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo,  Coucep-  elected  his  successor.     Though  of  Caucasian 

eion  de  la  Vega,  Santiago  do  los  Caballeros.  blood,  the  latter  secretly  conspired  with  Sou- 

Ibese  are  also  the  names  of  the  provincial  louquo,  who  invaded  the  territory  of  the  re- 

oipitalsi  of  which  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  public  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  defeated 

li^iiezt  to  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  the  most  the  Dominicans  in  some  skirmishes  near  Azua 

important.    The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Cath-  and  Los  Matas.    In  this  extremity  Santana  was 

oKiCs;  an  archbishop  resides  at  the  city  of  San  recalled  by  the  people.  lie  dispersed  the  Hay  tian 

Domingo.    The  army  is  nominally  about  20,-  army,  April  22,  near  Savanna  Numero,  so  com- 

000  strong.    The  navy  consists  of  2  corvettes,  pletely  that  the  war  for  the  time  being  was  at 

1  brif^tme,  and  4  schooners.  The  seal  of  an  end.  Jimenes  sought  a  refuge  with  Sou- 
steta  represents  a  cross,  supporting  an  open  louquo,  who  made  him  one  of  his  dukes,  while 
BiUey  surrounded  by  arms  and  the  motto:  Santana  resigned  his  dictatorship  in  favor  of 
ZKoty  Patrict^  y  Libertad^  The  language  of  the  newly  elected  constitutional  president,  Bue- 
tibe  people  is  Spanish.  The  constitution,  like  naventura  Baez.  In  1850  Soulouque  once  more 
tiiat  of  most  Spanish  American  republics,  is  invaded  the  country  unsuccessfully.  Baez,  hav- 
modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  ing  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration 
provides  for  a  president,  to  be  elected  lor  the  favored  tiie  policy  of  the  clerical  party,  was 
feorm  of  4  years,  a  senate  of  6,  and  a  house  of  rejected  by  the  people  in  1858,  and  Santana 
npreaentatives  of  15  members.  The  munici-  reelected  president.  He  compelled  the  arch- 
pauties  into  which  the  provinces  are  subdivided  bishop  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  constitution, 
an  organized  on  the  basis  of  self-government,  and  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  French  in- 
TIm  conditions  upon  which  foreigners  may  be  fluence.  Ilis  sympathies  with  the  United  States 
Baftnralized  are  very  liberal,  and  no  distinction  induced  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a 
is  drawn  in  favor  of  colored  persons.  Free  secret  diplomatic  agent  of  President  Pierce, 
tenia,  fiuming  utensils,  and  provisions  for  6  Gen.  Cazneau,  and  to  negotiate  with  him  a 
montias  are  offered  to  settlers.  The  commerce  treaty  (Oct.  5, 1854),  the  secret  stipulations  of 
of  the  country  is  as  yet  limited,  owing  partly  which  provided,  it  is  believed,  for  the  cession  to 
to  the  da«nged  state  of  the  circulation  and  ex-  the  United  States  of  the  bay  of  Samana.  But 
changes.  The  exports  from  this  republic  into  this  treaty  was  never  ratified,  nor  has  the  Do- 
HkMb  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  mi n ican  republic  ever  been  recognized  by  the 
June  80y  1858,  amounted  to  $109,370,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  the  failure 
imports  from  the  United  States  to  $112,427.  of  Santana  to  obtain  this  recognition  facil- 
Xhe  eoins  are  gourdes  (piastres,  dollars),  half  itated  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  British 
^oordea.  gourdins  (quarters),  escalins  (eighths),  agents  to  render  him  unpopular  and  once  more 
and  hfuf  escalins  (sixteenths). — The  present  elevate  Baez,  now  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Doninican  repiditUo  was  a  Spanish  colony  un-  clerical  party,  to  the  presidency  (Feb.  1857). 

VM^  whiNi|  l^  the  treaty  of  Basel,  the  But  his  triumph  was  snort-llTea.    Dissatisiao- 
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tion  witli  his  mle  spread  so  rapidly  that  Santana  and  the  supreme  eensonhip  of  booln,  which  k 
was  enabled  to  head  a  revolntionary  movement  connected  with  that  ofSoe.  Bnt  great  losses 
(Sept.  1857),  which  eventually  led  to  the  expul-  were  inflicted  on  them  by  the  reformation.  In 
sion  of  Baez  (1858),  and  the  restoration  of  the  the  countries  where  Protestantism  became  pre- 
liberal  mle.  In  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  dominant  they  lost  more  than  400  convents,  and 
Soulonque  in  Hayti  (Jan.  1859),  San  tana  offered  at  many  Catholic  ooorts  and  nniversities  their 
his  hearty  congratulations  to  President  GefErard,  inflneuce  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Jesnita. 
and  it  was  generally  expected  that  a  close  d*  But  they  still  counted  in  the  18th  century  more 
liance  would  again  be  established  between  the  than  1,000  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  in  45 
two  republics.  provinces,  11  of  which  were  oat  of  Earope.  By 
DOMINICANS  (preaching  friars,/ro<r«  oroj- •  the  French  revolution  they  lost  all  their  oon- 
dieatorea),  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Cath-  Tents  in  France  and  Belgiam,  nearly  aU  in  Ger- 
olic  church,  founded  in  1215  by  Dominic  de  many,  and  many  in  Italy.  They  have  since  also 
Guzman,  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  a  part  been  suppressed  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia 
of  the  statutes  of  thePremonstratenses.  Its  main  but  maintained  their  ground  in  Sicily,  and  to  a 
object  was  to  labor  by  preaching  for  the  ad-  great  extent  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland.  In 
yancement  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  ex-  France  they  reappeared  daring  the  reign  of  Lonb 
termination  of  heresies,  especially  of  that  of  the  Philippe.  The  order  early  relaxed  the  strictnev 
Albigenses.  The  order  received  the  papal  rati-  of  its  ancient  rale.  Several  attempts  to  restore 
fication  in  1216.  At  its  first  general  chapter  it  were  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  oeDtories,  but 
in  Bologna  in  1220,  it  renounced  the  possession  with  only  partial  and  transitory  resalts.  On  the 
of  all  property,  and  decreed  that  none  of  its  other  hand,  there  was  neyer  a  permanent  schism 
convents  should  receive  lay  brothers.  The  con-  in  the  Dominican  order  as  in  that  of  the  fVan* 
stitution  which  it  adopted  is  strictly  monarchi-  ciscans.  When  Pius  IX.  declared  the  reforma- 
cal,  like  that  of  all  the  other  mendicant  orders,  tion  of  the  religious  orders  to  be  one  of  theprin- 
The  convent  is  governed  by  a  prior ;  a  com-  cipal  cares  of  his  pontificate,  the  DomimcaDS 
bination  of  several  convents,  called  a  province,  were  among  the  first  with  regard  to  whom  the 
by  a  provincial ;  the  whole  order  by  a  general,  purpose  of  the  pope  was  put  in  execntion.  The 
the  last  to  be  elected  by  the  general  chapter,  efforts  of  the  pope  were  effectively  seconded 
which  is  to  meet  once  every  year.  The  extension  by  the  small  number  of  convents  which  Father 
of  the  order  was  very  rapid.  At  the  2d  chapter  Lacordaire,  by  far  the  most  distingnished  noem- 
in  1221,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Hungary,  bor  of  the  order  in  the  present  oentury,  had 
and  England  were  represented.  In  1278  the  founded  in  France.  The  pope  aospended  tern- 
number  of  convents  amounted  to  417.  The  in-  porarily  the  right  of  the  general  chapter  to  elect 
fiuence  and  the  reputation  of  the  order  increas-  a  general,  and  appointed  one  of  the  French 
ed  greatly,  when  in  1238  the  x)ope  placed  them  disciples  of  Lacordaire,  Father  Jeandel,  Ticar- 
at  the  head  of  the  inquisition,  which,  in  Italy,  general  of  the  order.  Since  then  the  reforma- 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  became  gradually  their  ex-  tion  has  been  carried  through  in  many  convents, 
elusive  domain.  Though  endowed  in  1272  widi  in  some  cases  not  without  a  violent  opposition. 
all  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders,  they  In  Austria  it  was  commenced  in  1857,  with  the 
acquired  in  1425  the  right  of  receiving  dona-  cooperation  of  the  bishops  and  the  govem- 
tioQS,  and  many  of  their  convents  became  very  ment,  in  the  convent  of  Vienna.  The  order 
rich.  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  order  has  also  made  preparations  to  enlarge  its  mie- 
commences  with  the  establishment  of  a  Domin-  sionary  territory  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  at 
ican  professorship  of  theology  at  Paris  in  1228,  present  convents  in  Italy,  Austria,  France^  Bel- 
which  in  1230  was  followed  by  a  second.  As  gium,  Holland,  Ireland,  Poland,  Russia,  Tnrkey, 
the  Franciscans  soon  succeeded  in  securing  theo-  Asia  Minor,  India,  China,  North  and  Sooth 
logical  chairs  for  their  order  also,  that  grand  America.  In  South  America  the  order  is  on  the 
theological  emulation  sprang  up  between  these  decline,  but  it  makes  progress  in  North  America, 
2  orders,  the  history  of  which  is  almost  equlva-  and,  though  slowly,  in  France.  Ithas  civen  to  the 
lent  to  that  of  theological  literature  in  general  church  a  large  number  of  bishops  and  archbish- 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  ops,  66  cardinals,  and  4  popes.  Innocent  V.,  Bene- 
which  the  Dominicans  distinguished  themselves  diet  XI.,  Pius  V.,  and  Benedict  XIII.  Among  ita 
as  Nominalists,  Augustinians,  Thomists,  and  most  illustrious  members  were  Albertos  Mag- 
opponents  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  nus,  Thomas  Aqninas,  Master  Eckard,  John  Tao- 
Virgin  Mary.  Their  missionary  activity  com-  ler,  Henry  Suso,  Savonarola,  Las  Cases,  Vincent 
menced  as  early  as  the  13th  centnry  in  Asia,  Ferrier,  Vincent  of  Beanvais,  and,  at  the  present 
and,  especially  in  Armenia,  many  schismatics  day,  Lacordaire.  The  habit  of  the  order  con- 
were  converted  by  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  sists  of  a  white  gown,  scapular  and  calotte,  and 
In  America  they  protected  the  natives  from  be-  black  cloak  and  pointed  hood, — ^An  order  of 
ing  enslaved,  and  here  as  well  as  in  the  East  Dominican  nnns  was  established  by  St.  Dominic, 
Indies  they  exceeded  all  other  orders  in  power,  in  1206,  at  I^niile,  near  Toulouse.  The  first 
number,  and  wealth.  They  had  a  controlling  members  were  mostly  converts  from  the  Albi- 
influence  over  the  literature  of  the  Catholic  genses.  This  order  connted  at  the  time  of  its 
church  through  their  prescriptive  possession  of  greatest  prosperity  about  400  convents  in  Eu- 
the  ofElce  of  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Home,  rope  and  America,  and  i^andoned  the  strictneaa 
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if  tiie  oHginBl  disolpline  even  sooner  than  the  with  his  writing    His  chief  philosophical  work 

■onka.  I^bej  took  part  in  the  various  reforms  of  \s  entXtlod  J)e  liadiis  Visus  et  Lueis.    Newton 

tiwlatter,  andBplitintoanumberof  similar  con-  ascribes  the  first  suggestion  of  the  true  ezpla- 

Bitionfl.    At  present  they  have  convents  in  nation  of  the  rainbow  to  this  work. 

,  Fraoce,  Belgium,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switz-  DOMINO  (It.),  a  hood  and  cloak  enveloping 

«land,  PoUnd,  North  and  South  America.  East  the  entire  person,  and  worn  at  masked  balls  as  a 

Xonqnin,  in  Further  India,  had,  at  the  beginning  disguise.    It  originally  designated  the  camail, 

•f  foe  present  century,  25  convents  of  native  which  was  the  ordinary  robe  of  ecclesiastics  in 

HHi  fiMlowing  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  with  the  winter,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  by  the 

about  MO  inmates ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  maskers  from  the  resemblance  of  their  disguises 

htn  been  dispersed  by  a  cruel  persecution,  to  the  clerical  attire. 

Hmtb  was  also  a  third  order  (tertiarians)  of  St.  DOMINOS.    This  game  has  been  traced  by 

Dondnic,  which  was  called  the  militia  of  Jesus  some  authors  to  the  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Chi- 

Chriati  bat  it  is  doubtful  if  they  owe  their  ori-  nese.    Its  first  appearance  in  western  Europe, 

fi  to  St.  Dominic  himself.    Later,  they  appear  however,  is  not  ancient,  it  having  been  intro- 

Uitory  under  the  name  of  brothers  and  sis-  duced  into  France  from  Italy  about  the  middle 

Am  of  penitence  of  St.  Dominic.    St.  Catharine  of  the  last  century.    It  is  now  played  in  all  the 

d  Sienna  and  St  Rosa  of  Lima  were  members  ea/es  of  France,  and  less  commonly  in  the  tav- 

0f  thia  order.  ems  of  England  and  America,  and  is  a  favor- 

-  DOIONIS,  Mabo'  Antonio  de,  a  theologian  ite  pastime  of  small  social  circles.    The  dom- 

■id  natural  philosopher,  born  in  Arbe,  on  the  ino  is  a  small  fiat  oblong  of  ivory  or  bone,  di- 

OOMt  <^DaIniatia,  m  1566,  died  in  Rome  in  Sept.  vided  on  one  side  by  a  line  into  2  compartments. 

IfllHL    He  was  a  relative  of  Pope  Gregory  a..  Each  of  these  is  marked  with  a  certain  number 

itactied  at  Loretto  under  the  direction  of  the  of  dots,  from  1  to  C,  or  is  left  a  blank,  so  that 

Jeniti,  and  became  a  member  of  their  order,  upon  each  domino  there  is  a  different  oombina- 

Ba  tangbt  mathematics  and  philosophy  with  tion  of  numbers.    The  game  is  played  with  28 

Bit  Buccess  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  dominos,  the  reverse  sides  of  which  are  un- 

y.    After  being  for  20  years  a  member  of  marked  and  all  alike.    This  side  being  up,  each 

tteiooiety  of  Jesus,  helefl  it  in  order  to  become  player  takes  on  equal  number  of  the  dominos. 

ft  biahop,  and  was  appointed  in  1602  to  the  Theperson  who  has  drawn  the  one  which  has  the 

acpdibiBhopric  of  Spalato,  and  to  the  primacy  of  highest  number  of  points  puts  it  down ;  tlie  next 

Stolmatia  and  Croatia.    lie  now  began  to  op-  domino  played  has  to  be  one  with  a  number 

pen  aome  of  the  measures  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  same  as  one  of  the  2  numbers  presented  by 

^ad  bia  writings  were  condemned  by  sentence  the  first,  and  the  2  similar  ends  are  joined.    The 

cf  the  inqnisition.    This  gained  for  him  the  sym-  third  player  may  match  the  remaining  number 

ebhiea  of  Protestants,  by  whom  he  was  induced  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  domino,  and  thus 

1616  to  pass  into  England,  where  he  became  the  game  continues  till  one  of  the  players  has 

vieftd  to  James  I.    He  embraced  Protestant-  put  down   all  his  pieces.     The   combinations 

lam,  was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  and  though  of  this  game  are  neither  very  varied  nor  intri- 

Ua  avowed  aim  was  to  effect  a  reunion  of  cate,  and  yet  it  requires,  tl    ugh  in  a  less  degree 

tiie  2  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  he  wrote  than  many  other  games,  memory  and  calcula- 

and  preached  with  vehemence  against  Roman  tion. 

Oatholioinn.    In  his  work  De  Bcpuhlica  Eccle-  DOMINTJS  (Lat.  lord,  master),  an  ancient  title 

ifailiVff^  which  he  published  in  England,  ho  of  honor  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  who 

maintained  that  the  papacy  was  a  human  insti-  bore  it,  who  was  usually  either  a  knight  or  a 

tntion,  a  temporal  monarchy,  and  was  not  the  clergyman.    It  was,  however,  sometimes  given 

dirin^y  appointed  Christian  church.  This  book  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  knights,  especially 

waa  immeaiately  censured  by  the  theological  if  they  were  manor  lords.    The  title  is  applied 

fteolty  of  Paris,  and  burned  by  order  of  the  in-  at  the  present  time  in  Holland  to  ministers  of 

^idaition.   Loaded  with  tokens  of  friendship  and  the  Reformed  church. 

aateem  by  the  king  and  clergy  of  England,  he  DOMITIAX,  Tixxrs  Flattts  AuorsTCS,  a  Ro- 

aoddenly  reverted  to  his  former   theological  man  emperor,  born   Oct.  24,  A.  D.  51,  mur- 

^awa;  and  wishing  to  signalize  his  return  to  dcred  Sept.  18,  96.    He  was  tlie  younger  son 

OaUudioiam  by  a  brilliant  action,  he  ascended  a  of  Vespasian,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  at 

pulpit  in  London,  and  retracted  all  that  he  had  Rome  by  concealing  himself  when  his  father  was 

•far  written  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  proclaimed  emperor  by  tha  legions  of  the  East. 

Ha  waa  immediately  banished  from  England,  and  On  the  fall  of  Vitellius  ho  ruled  the  capital  as 

repairing  to  Rome  abjured  his  apostasy  before  Csesar  till  the  return  of  his  father.    Having  ex- 

ft  public  consistory.    His  inconstant  humor  did  hibited  in  that  short  period  a  sanguinary  and 

Boit  long  leave  him  in  repose,  and  it  was  soon  licentious  temper,  he  was  excluded  both  by  Ves- 

diaeovered  that  he  hod  repented  his  last  conver-  pasian  (69-79)  and  Titus  (79^1)  from  all  share 

aioni  and  was  meditating  a  return  to  Protestant-  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  his  time  on  an  estate 

laRU    He  was  imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  V 1 1 1.,  near  Rome,  in  effeminate  pleasures,  as  well  as  in 

and  bis  sadden  death  soon  after  caused  the  report  writing  and  reciting  poetical  compositions.    On 

that  be  was  poisoned ;  being  convicted  of  her-  the  death  of  Titus,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  bj; 

I  hia  body  was  di^terred  and  burned  along  the  people,  he  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  sol- 
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diers.    At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  con-  with  vast  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  The  current  ii 

cealed  his  vices,  and  even  displayed  some  firm-  slnggisb,  and  sand  banks,  over  which  there  are 

ness  in  the  regular  management  of  afifairs ;  but  often  only  2  feet  of  water,  are  of  frequent  occur- 

this  was  of  short  duration.    An  outbreak  in  rence.   The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Don  are 

GermaDV  brought  his  bloodthirsty  disposition  the  Sosna  and  the  Donetz  on  the  right,  and  the 

into  full  activity,  and  from  that  time  the  vie-  Voronezh  (or  Voronetz),  the  Khoper,  the  Med* 

tims  of  his  fear  or  wounded  vanity  were  num-  viedltza,  the  Sal,  and  the  Manitch  on  the  left, 

berless.    In  his  wars  he  was  personally  unsuc-  II.  A  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  next  to 

oessful  against  the  Chatti  and  other  German  the  Dee  in  size,  but  of  little  commercial  impor-. 

tribes,  as  well  as  against  the  Dacians,  whose  tance.    It  rises  on  the  declivity  of  Ben  Aven, 

king  Decebolus  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace  flows  S.  E.  62  m^  and  enters  the  German  ooeaa 

on  humiliating  terms.     These  reverses,  how-  near  the  town  of  Aberdeen.    It  is  navigable  for 

ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  triumphiug  and  a  very  short  dbtance  from  the  sea.    ^ear  its 

decoratinghimself  with  the  names  of  German-  mouth  stands  the  celebrated  one-arched  Goihio 

icus  and  Docicus.    Government  officials,  says  bridge  of  Balgounie,  mentioned  by  Byron  in  ooe 

a  historian,  were  busy  in  keeping  the  people  of  of  his  earlv  poems.    A  handsome  new  bridge  of 

Bome  from  laughing  on  such  occasions.    Games  5  arches  has  been  built  a  little  below  the  old 

were  employed  to  amuse  them.    Agricola,  the  structure.    The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Don 

heroic  commander  in  Britmn,  was  recalled  be-  were  lately  rented  for  £2,000  per  annum.    UL 

cause  of  his  victories,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  A  river  of  Yorkshire,  England,  55  m.  long;  ris- 

fame  probably  caused  his  subsequent  death,  ing  near  the  borders  of  Uheshire,  and  flowing 

War  having  been  terminated  by  an  ignomini-  into  the  Onse.    It  is  navigable  from  Sheffield, 

ous  peace  with  Decebalus  in  89,  Domitian  sa-  40  m.,  and  communicates  by  canal  with  tha 

tiated  his  thirst  for  blood  at  home,  until,  as  Taci-  Trent  and  the  Calder. 

tus  says,  silent  fear  reigned  at  Rome.    This  his-        DON  JUAN,  a  mprthical  personage,  a  type  of 

torian,  the  son-in-law  of  Agricola,  has  branded  licentiousness  and  dissipation,  acoomplished  and 

the  memory  of  Domitian  in  eloquent  terms.    Af-  wicked,  represented  with  all  the  graces  which 

ter  many  conspiracies  which  were  discovered,  win  woman's  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  with 

one  succeeded  in  endisg  the  reign  and  life  of  all  the  snares  which  beguile  wcmian's  virtue.  Ac- 

the  tyrant.  cording  to  tradition,  the  patrician  fiunily  Tenorio 

D0MR£MT,  or  DoMBiMT  la  Pucbllb,  a  of  Seville  was  the  first  to  produce  a  Don  Juan  of 
French  village,  in  the  department  of  Yosges,  7  sufficiently  remarkable  character  to  bec(»ne  the 
m.  from  Nei^chuteau,  on  the  Meuso,  the  birth-  representative  man  of  the  order.  His  life  is 
place  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  cottage  in  which  she  placed  by  some  legends  in  the  14th  century 
was  bom  has  been  repair^  at  the  expense  of  under  the  reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  by 
the  government  and  a  free  school  for  girls  estab-  others  in  the  16th  century  in  the  era  of  Charles 
lished  in  it.  A  chapel  has  also  been  dedicated  Y.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  in  the  act 
to  her  and  a  monument  raised  in  her  honor,  to  of  abducting  a  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
which  Louis  Philippe  contributed  a  cast  of  the  Seville  when  caught  by  her  father ;  a  duel  en- 
statue  of  the  maid  of  Orleans  executed  by  his  sued,  in  which  the  governor  was  the  vicUm. 
daughter.  Princess  Marie.  A  statue  having  been  erected  to  the  deceased  in 

DON,  a  title  of  honor,  chiefly  used  among  the  the  family  vault  in  the  convent  of  San  Francis- 
Spaniards.  The  corresponding  title  among  the  co,  Don  Juan  enters  the  vault,  and  invites  the 
Portuguese  is  dom^  the  right  to  which  is  con-  statue  to  Join  him  in  his  revels.  The  stony 
sidered  as  an  especial  privilege  which  no  one  can  guest  appears  at  the  banquet  to  the  great  amaze- 
assume  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  ment  of  Don  Juan,  and  terminates  the  festivi^ 
Dom  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  France  as  a  by  consigning  his  godless  entertainer  to  the  in- 
clerical  title.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  femal  regions.  The  story  was  first  dramatlDed 
Latin  word  domintis^  lord  or  master.  The  old  at  the  l^ginning  of  the  17th  century  by  the 
English  form  of  the  word  is  dan,  frequently  oc-  Spanish  poet  Gabriel  Tellez,  comroondy  caUed 
curring  in  Chaucer.  Tirso  de  Molina,  under  the  title  oi  El  Jfurladar 

DON*.    I.  A  river  of  Russia,  the  Tanais  of  the  de  Setilla,  6  el  eonvivado  de  piedra.    This  dra- 

ancients,  and  the  Tuna,  Doona,  or  Dana  of  the  ma  was  soon  after  its  publication  adapted  for 

Tartars.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  £u-  the  Italian  stage,  and  thence  found  its  way  to 

rope.    It  rises  in  a  small  lake  in  the  government  Paris,  where  it  became  the  basis  of  several 

of  Toola,  flows  S.  £.  and  S.  W.,  passes  Yoronezh,  French  adaptations,  of  which  Moli^^s  I>§n 

Pavlovsk,  Novo  TcHerkask,  Tcherkask,  Kakh-  Juan,  ou  le  fntin  de  pierre,  and  Thomas  Cw- 

itchevan,  Rostov,  and  Azo^  and,  having  sepa-  neille^s  production,  mooelled  after  Mc^^re^s  play, 

rated  into  8  branches,  enters  the  sea  of  Azof  are  the  most  celebrated.    In  England  a  play 

through  channels  so  shallow  that  only  flat-bot-  written byShadwoU, called" The libertine,'^d 

tomed  boats  can  pass  through  them.    Its  length  treating  the  same  subject,  was  performed  in 

inadirect  line  is468m.,  but  including  windings  1676.    The  subject  was  not  produced  on  the 

it  is  995  m.     In  the  summer,  navigation  on  the  Spanish  stage  in  its  present  form  till  about 

Don  is  difficult,  but  in  winter  the  water  is  high  1675,  when  it  was  rewritten  by  Antonio  da 

enough  for  vessels  of  great  size.    The  course  of  Zamora.    Thb  version  of  Zamora  ftimbhed  the 

the  river  lies  through  a  low  country,  covered  groundwork  of  the  modem  treitaMnt  of  tha 
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GMldozii  published  his  (TtVeanntTWim^  made  under  his  labors  challenged  the  ntmost 

in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.    Glack  exertions,  even  if  it  did  not  excite  tlie  jealousy, 

loOowed  with  a  ballet  in  1765,  Vinccnzo  Righinl  of  the  first  painters  of  the  age.    lie  particularly 

with  an  opera  in  1777,  and  Lorenzo  da  Ponto  excelled  in  works  in  rilieto,  among  which  were 

iritfa  the  text  to  Mozart^s  opera  in  1787,  which  his  *^  Nativity  and  Burial  of  Christ,'^  and  the 

amared  in  the  same  year.    This  is  the  master-  '^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.''    His  most  cele- 

pwe  of  this  great  composer,  and  at  the  same  brated  statues,  the  group  of  *^  Judith  and  IIolo- 

tfane  the  most  remarkable  production  to  which  femes,''  executed  in  bronze  for  the  community 

tin  legend  of  Don  Juan  has  given  rise.    Apart  of  Florence,  that  of  ^^  St.  George,"  the  finest 

ftan  the  opera  and  the  drama,  the  Don  Juan  ornament  of  the  church  of  St  Michael,  and  his 

Btsntore  has  found  in  the  present  century  a  "Zucconc,"  his  own  favorite  piece,  representing 

new  field  In  the  sphere  of  romance  and  poetry  an  old  man  in  the  costume  of  a  senator,  all  yet 

b  Baun  and  France ;  while  in  England  the  name  remain,  and  have  met  with  the  uniform  appro- 

flf  Don  Juan  was  adopted  by  Byron  as  a  conge-  bation  of  succeeding  times.      Douatello  was 

aiai  title  for  his  famous  poem.    The  2  characters  buried  according  to  his  desire  in  the  church  of 

of  Pluut  and  Don  Juan  are  blended  in  one  and  San  Lorenzo,  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Cosmo 

tbe  same  personage  in  a  German  drama  by  de'  Medici.    11  is  liberality  and  disinterestedness 

Cbabbe,  vnUe  a  great  number  of  plays,  nov-  were  such,  that  he  kept  his  money  in  an  open 

el^  and  translations  from  the  Spanish  on  Don  basket  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  room  for  the  free 

Jm  abound  among  German  books  of  the  pres-  use  of  his  workmen.    Nothing  irritated  him 

at  day.    Scheible^s  Kloater  (vol.  iii.,  part  2,  more  than  to  see  his  works  sold  to  persons  un- 

fltattgart,  1846)  contains  a  full  account  of  the  able  to  appreciate  them ;  he  sometimes  broke 

indition  and  literature  of  the  subject  a  finished  piece  to  fragments  to  save  it  from 

DONASIUM,  a  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  Berg-  such  a  destmy. 

maa  in  a  mineral  from  Brerig  in  Norway,  and  DONATISTS,  the  name  given  to  a  schismat- 

named  for  the  Scandinavian  god  Donar.    The  leal  and  afterward  heretical  party  in  the  Afri- 

■inwal  contuned a  yellowish  red  substance  giv-  can  church.    Connected  with  this  party  were 

aalig^t  orange  powder,  of  hardness  between  4  several  persons  named  Donatus,  2  of  whom, 
S,  and  specific  gravity  5.397.  Heated  in  a  glass  Donatus  of  Casea  Nigrie,  in  Numidia,  and  Do- 
tdNL  it  gives  ofif  watery  vapor,  and  in  the  flame  natus  of  Carthage,  were  eminent.    From  one, 
of  a  lamp  decrepitates.    It  does  not  melt  before  or  perhaps  both  of  these  men,  the  schism  re- 
fiia  blowpipe  on  charcoal ;  with  borax  it  gives  ceived  its  designation.    Its  first  outbreak  was 
ahead,  yellow  while  hot^  colorless  when  cold,  in  the  opposition  of  the  Numidian  bishops  to 
Ikis decomposed  by  acids.    By  analysis  it  proves  the  confirmation  of  Co^cilianus  as  successor  to 
to  be  a  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal,  Mensurius  (A  D.  311)  in  the  episcopal  see  of 
MBtainiDg  71.247  per  cent  of  the  oxide,  17.695  Carthage.    It  was  alleged  as  an  ofience  both  of 
of  nlioic  acid,  69  of  water,  and  4.042  of  car-  Mensurius  and  Cascilianus  that  they  had  recciv- 
knate  of  lime.    The  metal  is  obtained  as  a  ed  back  into  the  church,  and  admitted  to  full 
\Uk  powder  by  treating  ^e  oxide  with  potas-  fellowship,  some  of  tliose  traditores  whom  the 
rioBL    It  takes  fire  in  a  name,  bums  with  a  red-  discipline  of  the  church  had  strictly  condemned. 
flih  fight,  and  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide.  Traditares  was  the  designation  of  a  class  of 
TkesMcific  gravity  is  nearly  7.35.  Christians  who,  in  the  recent  persecution  under 
DONATELLO,  or  properly  Donato  di  Bel-  Diocletian,  had  obeyed  the  imperial  order,  and 
10  in  Babdi,  one  of  the  revivers  of  sculpture  had  given  up  their  Bibles  and  their  sacred  ves- 
la  Italy,  bom  in  Florence  in    1383,  died  in  sels  to  be  destroyed  by  the  pagan  ofidccrs.     A 
1466.    He  was  of  the  family  of  Donato,  which  rich  lady  of  Carthage,  whoso  excessive  reverence 
Wi  couDted  many  learned  men  among  its  mem-  for  relics  Coscilianus  hod  rebuked,  lent  to  the 
teit  and  which  after  the  middle  of  the  16th  discontented  the  weight  of  her  influence.    The 
MBfenry  gave  several  doges  to  the  republic  of  Numidian  priests,  complaining  that  they  had  not 
Todoe.    He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  been  summoned  to  the  election  of  the  bishop, 
MrdatiTe,  and  found  in  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  the  as  they  should  have  been,  met  in  council  at 
cUtf  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a  patron  able  Carthage,  and  sent  for  Crocilianus  to  appear  be- 
to  perorive  and  to  reward  his  merits.    The  *^St  fore  them  and  explain  his  conduct;  and  on  his 
fttor"  and  "  St  Mark"  which  adorn  the  church  failure  to  do  so  declared  his  deposition,  on  the 
^  Bt  IGchael  in  his  native  city  were  his  first  double  ground  of  heresy  in  the  matter  of  the 
^^Mt  works.    He  afterward  studied  in  Rome,  traditores    and  of   illegality  in  the  election. 
Wooeapied  himself  particularly  with  repair-  Majorinus,  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  noble 
^  the  iqjuries  that  had  been  wrought  upon  the  lady  Lucilla,  above  mentioned,  was  chosen  as 
■*4«t  productions  of  sculpture.    The  natural  bishop  in  the  place  of  Caicilianus.    An  appeal 
Wmcy  <rf  his  mind  led  him  toward  an  imita-  was  made  by  Ctecilianus  to  Constant! ne,  and  the 
w*  rf  the  antique ;  yet  his  manner  was  bold  emperor  referred  the  matter  to  a  council,  which 
JBdiadependent^  and  his  success  was  such  that  was  held  at  Rome  in  313,  and  which,  under 
"•  oontemporaries  thought  that  nothing  was  the  direction  of  Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  do- 
jBtiag  to  the  proportion  of  form  and  vivacity  clared  Cojcilianus  innocent,  and  reinstated  him 
yjttpwarion  wnion  he  gave  to  marble.    The  in  his  bishopric,  while  it  regretted,  rather  than 
^^  progreaa  which  the  art  of  sculpture  condemned,  the  acts  of  the  schismatic  party. 
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Tho  Donatists  did  not  obey  this  sentence,  and  a  5th  oentmy  the  emperor  Honorios  atteiii]>ted  a 
new  and  more  imposing  council  held  at  Aries  new  perseontion;  and  in  411,  in  a  conference 
in  314  wa3  equally  barren  of  result^  except  to  between  the  Catholics  and  Donatists  at  Car- 
inflame  partisan  wrath.  Appealing  to  Constan-  thage,  the  latter  were  condemned  and  severe 
tinC)  the  Donatists  found  no  help ;  the  emperor  laws  passed  against  them.  A  few  bishops  of  the 
favored  tho  moderate  party,  and  consented  to  Donatist  party  snccombed  and  were  received 
the  decision  of  the  council.  The  death  of  Ma-  into  the  chnrch ;  but  most  of  them  resisted,  and 
jorinus  in  816  did  not  open  the  way  to  a  recon-  were  driven  and  honted  into  tho  interior  regioD, 
ciliation.  The  Numidian  party  chose  in  his  and  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  the  mountains 
place  anotlier  Donatus,  a  man  of  large  scholar-  and  the  desert.  A  few  ineffectoal  attempts  at 
ship,  pure  character,  singular  benevolence,  and  nnion  were  made  by  the  party  under  snccc^ding 
incorruptible  firmness.  The  new  bishop  at  emperors,  but  before  the  dose  of  the  century 
once  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  the  the  sect  had  become  virtually  extinct,  existing 
schism.  Ho  encouraged  his  followers  to  main-  only  in  fragments  in  parts  remote  from  the 
tain  the  position  they  had  taken.  He  counsel-  coast.  The  Vandal  invasioa  overwhelmed  at 
led  them  to  a  more  austere  morality,  and  a  more  once  Catholic  and  heretic,  and  in  its  great  ruin 
strict  observance  of  the  Christian  ritual.  They  made  the  church  forget  all  minor  strifes. — ^Tbe 
were  fined,  imprisoned,  expelled  from  the  heresy  of  the  Donatists  was  twofold,  a  heresy  of 
churches,  driven  to  the  mountains ;  but  they  theory  and  of  practice.  The  theoretical  heresy 
constantly  rallied,  returned,  and  drove  out  their  consisted  in  asserting  that  the  character  of  the 
rivals.  In  a  great  council  at  Carthage  of  270  minister  influenced  bis  ministration,  and  that 
bishops,  they  affirmed  that  theirs  was  the  only  the  sacraments  from  the  hand  of  one  not  prop- 
Catholic  church,  and  that  the  churches  of  erly  ordained  for  the  work  were  of  no  valoe^ 
Europe  were  schismatic.  Constantino  at  last,  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  recipient.  Theprae- 
weary  of  the  fruitless  effort  to  silence  them,  tical  heresy  consisted  in  rebaptidng  those  who 
ceased  to  molest  them.  The  episcopal  life  of  came  from  the  Catholic  churches  into  their 
Donatus  of  Carthago  seems  to  have  continued,  communion,  and  consecrating  anew  the  aacred 
in  varying  fortunes,  for  more  than  80  years,  in  edifices  which  they  took  from  their  rivals.  The 
which  time  the  Donatist  party  had  grown  to  be  ground  of  their  condemnation  was  that  they 
the  dominant  church  of  Africa,  numbering  more  were  exclusive  and  bigoted,  and  that  they  treat- 
than  300  bishops.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  the  ed  the  Catholics  as  no  better  than  Jews  or  idol' 
members  of  the  sect  confined  themselves  mostly  aters.  Donatus  and  others  (tf  his  party,  indeed, 
to  the  milder  measures  of  preaching  and  writing  were  accused  of  denying  the  Trinity ;  but 
to  defend  their  cause.  But  about  tho  year  847  from  this  charge  they  are  expressly  absolved  by 
a  fanatical  party  appeared  in  the  mountains,  Augustine,  who  shows  that  they  £fPer  from  the 
who  delivered  themselves  to  tho  wildest  excess-  Arian  party  in  recognizing  but  one  divine  snb- 
es,  going  about  the  country  plundering,  burning,  stance.  The  Arians  sought  in  run  to  unite  the 
even  murdering,  and  courting  martyrdom  as  a  Donatists  to  their  party. — ^An  account  of  the 
joy  and  a  privilege.  These  Circumcclliones  (for  Donatists  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  St. 
such  was  tho  designation  of  this  party)  resorted  Optatus ;  in  Tillemont,  toL  vL  ;  in  the  ^  Diflser- 
oftcn  to  suicide  as  a  substitute  for  legitimate  tation^'of  Collina  (Bologna,  1758);  in  Ballerini's 
martyrdom,  and  sometimes  compelled  strangers,  history  ;  in  De  Potter's  "History  of  Christian 
whom  they  met  on  the  roads,  to  murder  them.  Churches,"  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1886);  in  Yillemain's 
These  excesses  found,  if  not  a  defender,  at  least  Tbbleau  de  Veloquenee  Okretienne  au  V*  Heds 
an  apologist,  in  Donatus,  who  would  not  lend  (new  edition,  1854)  ;  and  In  Ribbeck^s  J}anatu» 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  tho  emperor's  ven-  und  Augustinus  (Elberfeld,  1857). 
geance,  contending  that  it  was  an  affair  of  the  DONCASTER,  a  parish  and  handsome  mar- 
church  and  not  of  the  empire.  Paul  and  Maca-  ket  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York, 
rius,  the  envoys  of  the  emperor,  were  forced  to  West  Riding ;  pop.  in  1851,  12,052.  Tho  town 
employ  the  army  to  disperse  and  destroy  these  is  pleasantly  Situated  on  the  river  Don,  here 
ignorant  fanatics.  These  violent  measures  only  navigable  and  crossed  by  2  stone  bridges.  It  it 
strengthened  the  hatred  of  tho  Donatists  against  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  highly  cultiTat- 
the  Catholics.  The  sympathy  of  the  civil  power  ed  district,  but  Is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its 
was  drawn  to  them,  and  not  bishops  only,  but  horse  races,  which  havo  an  idmost  nnrivaUed 
governors  andjudges,  took  tho  side  of  the  schism,  reputation  in  the  sporting  world.  They  were 
The  reign  of  Julian  was  still  more  favorable  to  established  in  1703,  and  the  list  of  winners  since 
their  cause.  They  dared  to  defend  the  out-  that  time  includes  the  best  horstf  that  have  been 
rages  committed  in  the  name  of  a  pure  religion,  bred  in  England.  The  famous  St.  Leger  stakes 
Parmenian,  successor  of  Donatus  in  Carthage,  were  founded  in  1776.  The  race  course  i»  2 
wrote  an  apology  for  tho  sect.  This  was  an-  miles  in  length,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kinc- 
swered  by  Optatus,  and  afterward  by  Angus-  dom.  Tho  expense  of  improving  it  since  1777  is 
tine,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other  writer,  the  said  to  have  amounted  to  £20,000.  The  races 
downfall  of  the  schism  is  due.  Half  a  century  are  held  annually  in  the  dd  week  of  September, 
longer  the  contest  between  the  2  parties  con-  and  continue  for  5  days.  Doncaster  is  the  Ai- 
tinucd  to  rage,  the  issue  gradually  turning  num  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninns ; 
against  the  schism.    In  the  beginning  of  tho  hence  its  Saxon  name  Z^^ma  (7a«<f«|  and  its 
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lit  name.  It  was,  prior  to  the  reformation,  tho  and  several  small  streams,  is  well  timbered  with 

Mfc  of  BeToral  con  vents  of  Carmelites,  and  wkitOj  cotton  wood,  elm,  sycamore,  &c.,  abounds  with 

fcbck,  and  gray  fiiars.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  building  stone,  and  is  the  3d  co.  of  the  territory 

Rkliard  Plantagenet,  of  Conisburgh,  and  Sir  in  wealth  and  population.    Tho  surface  consists 

Ibrtin  Frobiaher.    A  new  parish  church  fin-  in  part  of  rolling  prairies,  somewhat  broken 

Uiad  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  £52,000,  is  said  to  be  near  the  streams,  but  gently  undulating  in  tho 

the  finest  in  England.    Roman  antiquities  are  interior.    The  river  bottoms  have  a  rich  soil, 

freqnentlj  found  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  generally  timbered.    The  old  overland  route  to 

Donegal,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  California  crosses  the  county,  and  tlie  Hannibal 
jKNinded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  and  St  Joseph  railroad  terminates  at  St.  Joseph, 
the  £•  by  tiie  ooonties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Mo.,  opposite  Elwood.  Five  newspapers  are 
and  Fermanagh,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  counties  published  in  the  county.  Capital,  Truy. 
of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  and  by  Donegal  bay ;  DONIZETTI,  Gaetano,  an  Italian  composer, 
■na,  1,866  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  255,160.  The  born  in  Bergamo,  Sept.  25,  1797,  died  there, 
.tfiorea  are  deeply  indented  by  bays,  the  princi-  April  8,  1848.  He  was  ori^nally  destined  for 
pal  of  which  are  Sheephaven,  Gliddore,  Guy-  the  law,  but  showing  an  unusual  taste  for  art, 
Mnra.  and  Lochms  bays.  There  are  numerous  he  was  placed  at  the  musical  institute  of  Ber- 
iriaiida  off  the  coast,  and  several  lakes  within  gamo,  then  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Mayer, 
fht  Umita  of  the  county.  The  general  aspect  of  and  subsequently  studied  at  Bologna,  under  Pi- 
tta snr&ce  is  mountainous.  Nearly  f  of  the  lotti  and  Mattei.  At  the  age  of  20  he  had  com- 
]nd  consist  of  bogs  or  sterile  hills,  incapable  of  posed  some  short  pieces  of  religious  and  instru- 
fohiTation.  The  chief  rivers  are  tho  Swilly  mentalmusic,  evincing  the  severity  of  his  studies 
■ad  the  Leenan,  and  the  principal  towns  Bally-  and  tho  direction  of  his  taste,  when  the  brilliant 
phannony  Letterkenny,  Ramelton,  Donegal,  and  career  of  Rossini  captivated  him,  and  he  deter- 
GDjbe^  Oats,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  mined  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  father  opposed 
tta  atapk  agricultural  productions.  Tho  total  his  plans,  and  in  a  fit  of  pique  Donizetti  entered 
aoitant  of  land  under  crops  comprised  232,853  the  Austrian  military  service,  and  while  in  gar- 
aeraain  1854,  and  228,683  in  1855.  The  fishery  rison  with  his  regiment  in  Venice  produced  in 
dSitricta  employ  about  2,000  vessels  and  9,000  1818  his  first  opera,  Enrico  di  Borgogna.  Sev- 
fcanda.  Tho  linen  manufacture  is  actively  car-  eral  other  works  followed,  and  in  1822  his  Zo- 
riad  on  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  raide  di  Gravata^  produced  in  Rome,  procured 
an  also  many  com  mills,  but  tho  export  trade  him  his  discharge  from  the  array,  with  which 
la  dueflj  carried  on  through  tho  port  of  Ijon-  ho  had  become  heartily  disgusted.  Ilis  works 
donderry.  Capital,  Donegal.  now  began  to  succeed  each  other  with  great  ra- 
.  DONETZ,  or  Donbts,  a  river  of  Russia,  prin-  pidity,  and  in  1827  ho  accepted  an  engagement 
dpal  affluent  of  the  Don,  about  400  m.  long,  with  Barbaja,  the  director  of  tho  theatres  at 
Jt  rises  in  the  government  of  Koorsk,  pursues  a  Naples,  to  write  4  operas  a  year,  2  serious  and 
&  K  course  through  the  government  of  Khar-  2  buffo,  for  4  years.  In  1830,  when  his  Anna 
khoT  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  Bolena  was  produc<»d  at  Milan,  he  had  written 
Joina  the  Don  on  the  right.  Its  banks  are  gen-  81  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  were  successful, 
•rally  fertile,  and  its  channel  is  wide  and  deep,  but  short-lived.  At  this  time  Bellini  appeared, 
The  Oskol,  the  Aidar,  the  Kalitva,  and  some  and  Donizetti,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  professed 
■nailer  branches  join  it  on  the  N. ;  and  it  is  imitator  of  Rossini,  modified  his  style  by  bor- 
BftTiffiible  from  its  mouth  to  Zmiev.  rowing  somewhat  of  tho  tenderness  and  pathos 

DONGOLA,  a  province  of  upper  Nubia,  on  of  his  young  contemporary.  He  even  went  to 
the  Nile,  between  lat.  18°  and  19°  30'  N.;  Paris  in  1835  to  compete  with  him,  but  without 
JflQgtb,  about  150  m. ;  breadth  equal  only  to  tlie  success,  his  Marino  Faliero  being  eclipsed  by 
flferip  rf  alluvial  land  lying  between  the  river  Bellini's  Puritani,  Ho  returned  at  once  to  Na- 
ana  the  desert,  and  varying  from  2  to  G  m.  It  pies,  and  in  6  weeks  composed  his  Lvcia  diZam- 
oontainsthe  townsof  NewDongola,  or  Maraka,  fncrmoor^  tho  success  of  which  repaid  him  for 
DoDgda  Agous,  or  Old  Dongola,  Debbah,  and  his  disappointment.  It  was  produced  through- 
XottL  It  was  a  Christian  country  until  the  out  Europe  and  even  in  Paris  in  the  succeeding 
14lh  century,  was  ravaged  and  subdued  by  the  year  with  a  success  which  seems  undiminished 
fiheygia  ^abs  in  the  18th  century,  and  is  now  at  the  present  day.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Paris, 
«Dl^t  to  the  pasha  of  Eg}'pt,  and  governed  by  and  immediately  brought  out  Les  fiuirtyr%^  La 
%  heij  who  resides  at  New  Dongola.  The  inhab-  favoritn,  and  Lajille  du  regiment^  the  last  2  of 
Itenta  are  black,  but  not  negroes,  and  resemble  which  are  still  universal  favorites.  The  reputa- 
the  people  of  lower  Nubia.  The  productions  tion  acquired  by  these  and  other  works  procured 
Are  mdigo.  dnrra,  barley,  beans,  sheep,  goats,  him  the  appointment  of  professor  of  counter- 
battle,  and  horses,  which  rival  in  beauty  and  point  at  the  royal  college  of  music  in  Naples,  and 
aorpasa  in  size  the  best  breeds  of  Arabia.  of  chapelmaster  and  composer  to  tho  court  of 

jJONIPIIAN,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  bound-  Vienna.    His  last  operas  were  Don  Siha^tien 


(1869.  4,7^.   It  isVell  watered  by  tlie  Missouri    and  Catarina  Comara^  produced  at  Naples  in 
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1844.  Soon  afterwardamentalaffectioi],  there-  verses.    His  subtle  and  vivid  imagination,  and 

suit  of  early  habits  of  dissipation  and  of  excessive  his  great  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  character, 

application,  compelled  him  to  abstain  from  work  are  manifest  amid  his  vast  learning  and  the 

of  every  description,  and  for  the  last  few  years  abounding  vicious  conceits  of  his  style.    lie 

of  his  life  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asy-  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  English  poets  char- 

lum.   In  addition  to  the  works  specified,  he  com-  acterized  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  metaphysical.    His 

posed  Lucrezia  Borgia  (Milan,  1833),  Linda  di  rugged  numbers  and  laborious  faults  made  him 

Ohamounix  (Vienna,  1842),  Don  Paaquale  (Pa-  litUe  esteemed  during  the  last  century,  bat 

ris,  1843),  and  Maria  di  Eokan  (Vienna,  1843),  lately  the  scattered  gems  of  poetry  and  melody 

all  of  which  are  constantly  performed  in  Europe  in  his  books  have  recalled  something  of  his 

and  America.    Donizetti  produced  upward  of  first  reputation,  and  his  works  have  been  repub- 

60  operas  in  the  course  of  his  life,  most  of  which,  lished  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry 

however,  in  consequence  of  the  haste  and  care-  Alford  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1889).  His  life  was 

lessness  with  which  he  wrote,  have  sunk  into  written  by  a  contemporary  and  very  congenial 

obscurity.    In  the  fulness  and  variety  of  his  spirit,  the  angler  Izaak  Walton,  whose  admirar 

melodies,  and  in  his  appreciation  of  dramatic  tion  of  him  was  unbounded, 

fitness  in  single  or  concerted  scenes,  he  stands  DONNYBROO£[,  or  6t,  Mast's  of  Do5arr- 

almost  unrivalled,  and  some  of  his  works  are  brook,  a  parish  and  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of 

likely  to  long  retain  their  hold  upon  popular  Dublin.    The  parish  contains  the  villages  of 

favor.    His  facility  was  such  that  he  is  known  Irishtown,  Donnybrook,  Merrion,  Ringsend,  and 

to  have  written  out  the  score  of  an  opera  in  Sandyraount;  area,  1,689  acres;  pop.  in  1851, 

2  days.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  his  operas  11,177. — ^The  village,  2  miles  8.  £.  of  Dublin, 

showed  a  marked  improvement. — His  brother  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  is  situated  on  the  Dod- 

Giuseppe  officiated  for  many  years  as  director  der,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and 

of  the  military  music  of  the  sultan,  and  died  in  contains  a  fine  church,  several  chapels,  a  Mag> 

Gonstantinople  in  Feb.  1856.  dalen  asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  lunatic  asylum, 

DONNE^  John,  an  English  poet  and  theolo-  classical  and  other  schools^  a  hat  manufactoiy, 

gian,  born  m  London  in  1573,  died  in  1631.  He  and  a  number  of  mills.    It  is  celebrated  for  its 

was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  studied  both  fair,  granted  by  King  John,  and  formerly  held 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  though  designed  during  15  days  from  Aug.  26,  but  now  lasting 

by  his  parents  for  the  law,  relinquished  it  in  his  only  a  week,  and  being  merelV  a  pleasure  fair. 

19th  year  for  theology,  which  was  the  chief  in-  It  was  originally  for  tJbe  sale  of  honea  and  black 

terest  and  passion  of  the  time.    He  abandoned  cattle,  but  became  notorioua  by  frequent  scenes 

the  Roman  Catholic  churcli  for  the  Anglican,  of  riot,  bloodshed,  and  debauchery.    The  ma- 

and  travelled  and  tarried  some  time  in  Spain  and  gistrates  have  succeeded  of  late  yean  in  repress- 

Italy.    On  his  return  to  England  ho  was  ap-  ing  such  disorders. 

pointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keeper  DONOSO  CORTES,  Juak  FnABOiaco  Mama 
of  the  great  seal,  which  post  he  held  for  5  years ;  be  la  Salud,  marquis  de  Valdegamas,  a  Span- 
but  having  secretly  married  Anno,  the  daugh-  ish  writer  and  statesman,  bom  in  ValledelaS*- 
ter  of  Sir  George  More,  and  the  niece  of  Lady  rena,  in  Estremadura,  May  6, 1809,  died  in  Paris. 
Egerton,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  and  May  3,  1853.  At  the  iu;e  of  12  he  had  finished 
for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  He  was  his  classical  studies,  and  entered  upon  a  conrsa 
reconciled  to  Sir  George  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  of  law  at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  was 
Francis  Wooley.  He  afterward  accompanied  Sir  entirely  prepared  to  receive  his  degree  at  tbs 
Robert  Drury  to  Paris,  and  returning  to  England  age  of  16,  but  the  rules  not  permitting  it  until 
was  presented  to  James  I.,  by  whose  command  he  the  age  of  25,  he  went  to  Se^e,  and  employed 
wrote  the  "  Pseudo-Martyr  "  to  prove  that  Ro-  the  intervening  years  in  the  study  of  pniloso- 
man  Catholics  might  conscientiously  take  the  phy,  history,  and  literature.  He  commenced  his 
oath  of  allegiance.  At  the  age  of  42  he  entered  public  career  as  professor  in  the  college  of  Caoe- 
into  orders,  and  having  at  once  distinguished  res.  During  the  divisions  which  took  place  in 
himself  as  a  preacher  he  was  made  by  the  king  Spain  in  1882,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  toc- 
his  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  dean  of  St.  Paul^  cession  to  the  throne,  Donoso  presented  a  me- 
and  received  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  moir  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  whidi  he  nleaded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  failing  the  liberal  cause  with  grc»at  eloquence.  The  king 
health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  preaching,  but  rewarded  him  by  a  distinguiuied  place  in  ths 
a  calumnious  whisper  having  reached  him  that  ministry  of  justice.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
his  sickness  was  feigned  because  he  chose  to  be  he  warmly  defended  the  cause  of  Queen  Isabd 
idle,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  what  and  her  mother.  He  was  elected  to  the  oorte^ 
his  biographer  has  called  his  own  funeral  ser-  and  afterward  appointed  secretary  to  the  minis- 
mon,  which  was  afterward  printed  with  the  terial  council.  Differing  essentially  from  Men- 
significant  title  of  ^^Death^s  Duel."  He  died  dizabal,whowasatit8h<^herengnedhi8po8L 
soon  after,  admired  and  almost  reverenced  for  and  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  tribune  and 
his  holiness.  He  left  sermons  and  devotional  the  press.  Defending  a  middle  ground  between 
and  controversial  works,  but  he  is  best  known  absolute  power  and  revolutionary  goTemment, 
as  a  poet.  His  poems  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  he  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  foremost  rep- 
epigrams,  and   religious  and   complimentary  resentativea  of  liberalism.    He  was  for  iome 
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tliBA  the  editor  of  the  jSisoMto)  and  a  leading  con-  able  in  creating  a  general  interest  in  the  snb- 

tribotor  to  the  JPHoto^  a  newspaper  founded  by  jects  of  which  he  wrote. 

himdfl    At  the  same  time  he  gave  at  Madrid  a  DOOLY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Gra.,  with  a  level  snr- 

eoane  of  kctnres  on  political  rights.    During  face,  well  watered  by  many  small  creeks,  bonnd- 

tiis  dictatorship  of  Espartero,  Donoso  defended  ed  W.  by  Flint  river ;  area,  530  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

fte  interests  of  Maria  Christina.    In  this  con-  in  1852,  9,821,  of  whom  3,483  were  slaves. 

teit  he  was  vanquished,  and  shared  the  exile  of  Pine  forests  occupy  much  of  the  land,  but  the 

tte  queen  mother  to  France  as  her  private  sec-  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cultivated  tracts  produce 

nliry,  and  also  accompanied  her  on  her  return  excellent  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 

to  Spiun  in  1843.    He  was  afterward  appointed  potatoes.    In  1850  the  county  yielded  5,962 

noetary  to  Qaeen  Isabel,  and  director  of  her  bales  of  cotton,  289,378  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

bodies;  he  was  reestablished  as  member  of  the  and  94,C45  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  225 

eofteSy  and  the  post  of  minister  was  offered  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    Value  of  real 

hhn,  bnt  he  declined  it.    Shortly  afterward  he  estate  in  1856,  $1,205,575.    The  county,  organ- 

was  ajmointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  ized  in  1821,  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John 

ooort  of  Berlin.    The  death  of  a  brother  made  a  Dooly,  a  revolutionary  oflScer.   Capital,  Vienna. 

Eat  impression  on  Donoso,  and  from  that  time  DOOLY,  John  Mitchell,  an  American  law- 
writings  acquired  a  strong  religious  tendency,  yer,  born  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ga.,  about  1772,  died 
Ik  his  speech  m  the  cortes,  Jan.  4,  1849,  he  re-  May  26, 1827.  His  father,  Col.  John  Dooly,  em- 
aonnoea  all  liberal  ideas,  which  he  designated  as  igrated  from  North  Carolina  at  the  beginning 
sterile  and  disastrous  to  human  society,  whose  of  the  American  revolution,  and  did  good  ser- 
paaoe  had  been  disturbed  by  them  for  3  centuries,  vice  throughout  that  struggle.  In  1802  John 
Tliia  diBOOurse  made  a  great  sensation  in  Franco  M.  Dooly  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  the 
nd  Spain.  A  work  of  his  in  French,  entitled  jE^-  western  circuit,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1804 
miinr  le  Catholiei»me^  le  liberalume,  et  le  socio-  ho  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  legisla- 
Xmm  (1  Yol.,  Paris,  1851),  maintained  that  the-  ture.  Ho  was  elected  judge  of  the  western  cir- 
okgf  is  the  proper  basis  of  politics.  It  was  cuit  in  1816 ;  and  in  1822  was  elected  the  first 
attacked  by  both  radicals  and  Gallicans.  Its  judge  of  the  newly  made  northern  circuit,  to 
anUior  answered  by  sending  it  to  Rome,  con-  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1825.  Though 
dsmning  in  anticipation  w^hatever  Rome  should  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  one  of  the  most 
condenoLn ;  bnt  hitherto  Rome  has  not  spoken,  successful  lawyers  of  his  day,  he  is  more  widely 
■ad  the  congregation  of  the  Index  has  not  inter-  known  as  a  wit  and  humorist  than  in  any  otlier 
fieted  the  book.  Among  his  principal  writings  capacity,  and  probably  a  greater  number  of  an- 
majhe  mentioned  Considercusions  soore  la  diplo-  ecdotes  are  related  of  him  than  of  any  other 
maeia^  y  ttf  influencia  en  el  estado  politico  y  man  who  ever  lived  in  Georgia. 
mdal  de  Europa  (Madrid,  1834) ;  La  ley  elec-  DOON,  a  lake  and  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
Itfut,  contiderada  en  »u  hose  y  en  su  relacion  shire.  Loch  Doon  is  about  8  m.  in  length,  and 
0M»  ti  eipiritu  de  nvestras  instituciones  (Madrid,  at  no  place  exceeds  )  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
1886);  and  a  collection  of  his  speeches  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Star  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 
cariy  writings  (Madrid,  1849-50).  Tho  3d  and  bright,  from  the  base  of  which  the  river  Doon 
lart  Tolome  of  a  complete  French  edition  of  his  takes  its  rise,  while  from  their  opposite  side  the 
works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1859.  river  Dee  starts.  The  lake  abounds  in  trout, 
DONOVAN,  Edwabd,  an  English  popular  and  has  an  islet  on  which  stands  an  old  castle, 
writer  upon  subjects  of  natural  history,  died  reputed  to  have  once  been  the  residence  of  Ed- 
Teb.  1, 1837.  His  first  publication  was  a  "  Nat-  ward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  river  Doon 
vral  History  of  British  Insects"  (16  vols,  royal  issues  from  the  lake,  and  after  pouring  impet- 
8voL,London,  1792-1813);  of  a  similar  character  uously  for  about  a  mile  through  a  wild  and 
to  which  were  his  "  Natural  History  of  British  rocky  ravine,  called  Ness  Glen,  passes  into 
Mids" (10 vols. royolSvo.,  1794-1818);  "Fishes"  gentle  and  sylvan  scenery,  and  after  a  N.  "W. 
(5  vols,  royal  8vo.,  1802-'8) ;  "  Shells"  (6  vols,  course  of  16  m.  falls  into  the  frith  of  ayde,  2 
loyal8vo.,1803-'4);  and  "Quadrupeds"  (3  vols.  m.  S.  of  Ayr.  About  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
lOjyaldyo.,  1820).  In  1798  he  published  in4to.  close  by  the  side  of  the  river,  stands  a  monu- 
an  ^Epitome  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  In-  ment  to  Bums,  who  sang  of  tho  "  banks  and 
•eetl  of  China,"  which  was  followed  by  works  braes  o'  bonny  Doon." 

on  the  insects  of  India  (1800),  and  of  islands  in  DOOR  (Sax.  dor\  a  movable  shutter,  usually 
I3bm  Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans  (1805).  of  framed  timber,  placed  upon  hinges,  or  sliding 
He  also  poblished  a  little  book  of  instructions  in  grooves,  and  employed  for  closing  an  open- 
eoneeming  the  collection  and  preservation  of  ing  termed  a  doorway.  Doors  are  of  various 
aalljects  of  natural  history.  His  later  works  materials,  sizes,  patterns,  and  forms.  Those 
were  a  narrative  of  "Excursions  through  South  used  by  tho  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  domes- 
Vales  and  Monmouthshire  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  tic  architecture  were  of  wood,  usually  native, 
doD,1805);  a  periodical  publication,  entitled  the  though  often  stained  to  resemble  raro  foreign 
^Natoralist's  Kepository;"  and  an  "Essay  on  woods.  In  the  mansions  of  tho  wealthier  classes 
the  Minnte  Parts  of  Plants."  Tho  works  of  Mr.  it  was  customary  to  build  porches  or  porticos  in 
Donovan  were  not  designed  for  the  instruction  front  of  the  outer  doors ;  these  were  about  12 
of  men  of  Boience,  but  they  have  been  service-"  or  15  feet  in  height,  slightly  exceeding  that  of 
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the  cornices  of  the  doon,  and  the  oolamns  sop*  DOOSTEE,  Duam,  Ditbei,  Doo^r,  Dovrl 

porting  them  were  often  decked  with  hanners  or  Du6T,  a  river  of  Beloochistan,  the  position  of 

or  ribbons.    Above  the  door  was  sometimes  whose  som'ce  is  unknown.    Flowing  from  the 

inscribed  a  sentence,  as  **The  good  house,"  or  interior,  it  traverses  the  province  of  Mekraa,  and 

the  name  of  the  king  under  whom  the  owner  enters  the  Indian  ocean  in  lat.  25^  15'  'S^  long. 

had  perhaps  held  office.    The  doors  wore  either  61°  50'  £.    Its  total  course  under  various  naoMS 

of  one  or  two  leaves,  turning  on  pins  of  metal,  is  supposed  to  be  about  1,000  m.,  but  it  is  gener- 

and  secured  within  by  a  bar  or  bolts ;  the  fold-  ally  shallow,  and  is  of  little  conunercial  impor- 

ing  doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre,  sometimes  tance. 

above  as  well  as  below,  and  a  bar  was  placed  DORAT,  Clauds  Josbph,  a  French  poet,  bom 

across  from  one  wall  to  the  other.    According  in  Paris,  Dec  81, 1734^  died  April  29, 1780.    He 

to  HamUtcn,  no  vestiges  of  doors  have  been  dis-  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  at  the  age  of  20 

covered  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  though  in  some  commenced  a  literary  career  by  producing  ao 

cases  holes  have  oeen  observed  in  the  stone  unsuccessful  tragedy.    He  then  turned  his  at- 

lintels  and  floors,  in  which  they  might  have  tention  to  light  poems,  tales,  and  sketches,  which 

turned,  as  weU  as  those  for  the  bolts  and  bars,  he  threw  off  with  great  rapi<Uty,  and  by  which 

and  the  recess  for  receiving  the  opened  leaves ;  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  although 

it  seems  highly  probable  Siat  doors  were  em-  the  extravagant  profuseness  with  which  he  illo*- 

ployed,  and  perhaps  of  bronze,  as  the  Egyptians  trated  his  most  trifling  works  involved  him  in 

possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metals  much  pecuniary  ruin.    He  wrote 'several  more  piecee 

earlier  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  de-  for  the  stage,  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule 

scribes  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Ba-  from  contemporary  wits.    He  fiuled  to  obtain 

bylon  as  made  of  metal,  which  is  supposed  to  admission  to  the  academy,  and  but  for  the  char* 

have  been  bronze.    Wood  was  used  for  con-  ity  of  Beaumarchais  and  Mme.  de  Beauhamaia 

structing  the  doors  of  Solomon's  temple :  '^  And  he  might  have  died  of  starvation.    He  expired 

for  the  entering  of  the  oracle  he  mode  doors  of  in  the  act  of  correcting  a  proof  sheet.   His  works 

olive  tree ;  the  lintel  and  side  posts  were  a  flfth  fill  20  vols.,  but  are  not  highly  esteemed.    His 

part  of  the  wall.    The  two  doors  also  were  of  tales  are  humorous  but  indecent^ 

olive  tree ;  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  DORCHESTER,  a  S.  £.  ca  of  Md.,  bordering 

of  cherubims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers,  on  Delaware  and  on  Chesapeake  bay,  bounded 

and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  and  spread  gold  N.  and  N.  W.  by  Choptank  river,  and  S.  £.  by 

upon  the  cherubims  and  upon  the  palm  trees."  the  Nanticoke,  both  of  which  are  here  naviga* 

(1  Kings,  vi.  31,  82.)    The  doors  of  the  Egyp-  ble ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,887,  of 

tians,  ana  of  the  Romans,  opened  inward  in  all  whom  4,282  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  and 

cases,  and  the  latter  were  expressly  forbidden  partly  marshv  surface,  with  a  soil  sandy  in  some 

to  make  a  street  door  open  outward  without  a  places  and  clayey  in  others.    The  productions 

special  permission ;  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  in  1850  were  55,000  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

was  exactly  the  reverse,  and  they  were  conse-  187,470  of  wheat,  8,496  of  oats,  and  84,816  Ibs^ 

quently  obliged  to  strike  on  the  inside  of  the  of  butter.    There  were  2  coach  factories,  1  bat 

street  door  before  they  opened  it,  in  order  to  factory,  2  newspaper  offices,  26  churches,  and 

warn  persons  passing  by.    The  Roman  and  Gre-  798  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Orguiied 

clan  doors  were  often  elaborately  ornamented  in  1669.    Capital,  Cambridge, 

with  ivory  and  precious  metals.    Those  of  the  DORCHESTER,  a  township  of  Norfolk  oa, 

middle  ages  were  frequently  constructed  with  Mass.,  on  Dorchester  bay,  an  arm  of  Boston 

skill,  and  embellished  with  ornamented  handles,  harbor,  contiguous  to  South  Boston ;  pop.  in 

knockers,  locks,  and  tracery ;  bat  the  existing  1855,  8,840.    It  is  a  fertile,  highly  culUvated, 

examples  are  not  numerous,  on  account  of  their  and  diversified  part  of  the  county,  laid  oat  in 

fragility  as  compared  with  the  materials  of  the  numerous  villages,  and  a  fiftvorite  residence  for 

builduigs  to  which  they  belonged. — ^The  proper-  the  busmess  men  of  Boston.    It  commnnicatee 

tions  of  doors  vary  according  to  the  size  and  in-  with  that  metropolis  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Uie 

tention  of  the  building ;  as  a  general  rule,  for  New  York  and  Boston  central  railroads,  and  by 

lar^e  doors  the  breadth  may  be  i  the  height,  a  horse  railroad.    In  1855  it  contained  1  iron 

and  in  small  doors  ^.    In  buildings  of  any  mag-  furnace,  1  forge,  1  manufactory  of  britannln 

nitnde,  the  principal  entrance  should  be  in  the  ware,  1  of  starch,  1  of  cordage,  8  of  railroad 

centre,  both  as  producing  greater  symmetry  of  cars,  carriages,  ^.,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  S  of 

appearance,  and  as  communicating  more  readily  tin  ware,  1  of  refrigerators,  8  of  chocolate,  8  pe- 

with  all  portions  of  the  interior;  in  the  princi-  per  mills,  and  1  gas  manuikctory.    In  1859  it 

pal  rooms  the  door  should  be  at  least  2  feet  from  had  2  banks,  1  insurance  office,  2  libraries,  11 

the  return  of  the  wall,  to  admit  of  furniture  churches,  an  industrid  school  for  girls,  a  literary 

being  placed  in  the  comer  if  desired.  association,  and  a  historical  and  antiquarian  so- 

DOOR,  a  N.  R  CO.  of  Wis.,  consisting  of  a  ciety  in  Dorchester  village.    The  towndiip  con* 

narrow  peninsula  between  Green  bay  and  Lake  tains  4  post  offices,  viz. :  Dorchester,  Neponset^ 

Michigan ;  area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  789.  Harrison  Square,  and  Mattapan.    It  was  first 

It  was  formed  in  1851  out  of  a  portion  of  Brown  settled  by  a  partyof  English  Puritans,  headed 

county.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $120,000.  by  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  Enghmd, 

Capital,  Gibraltar,  or  Bailey^s  Uarbor.  who  landed  at  Nantadcet^  June  11,  1680,  and 
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•itabllahed  tbemselveB  witbin  the  limits  of  the  gnenx.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  occupied 

mnnt  township  on  the  17ihof  the  same  month,  by  marshes ;  nearly  f  are  considered  unfit  for 

bey  soon  erected  a  church,  but  no  trace  of  it  cultivation,  but  the  department  is  very  rich  in 

Mw  remainsi  and  no  one  can  point  out  where  minerals.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  manganese, 

ft  stood.     The  first  water  mill  in  America  was  lithographic  stones,  and  marble  are  found  in 

Imilt  bere  In  1683,  and  Dorchester  has  the  honor  large  quantities.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  cov- 

of  bAving  originated  about  the  same  time  the  ered  in  many  places  with  extensive  forests. 

Few  Eogland  cod  fishery.    In  1804  the  N.  £.  Chestnuts  are  abundant,  and  are  cultivated  to  a 

pvt  of  Dorchester  was  annexed  to  the  capital  considerable  extent.     Game  is  plentiful,  but 

inder  the  name  of  South  Boston.    Washington  cattle,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  pasture 

TQIage  was  incorporated  with  Boston  in  May,  lands,  are  raised  in  very  small  numbers.    Ked 

1850^  and  that  part  of  Dorchester  called  Squan-  and  white  wines  of  good  quality  are  produced : 

tam  was  added  to  the  town  of  Quincy  at  the  the  crops  of  grain  are  fair,  and  the  truffles  of 

■me  time.    Edward  Everett  was  born  in  this  Dordogne  are  esteemed  the  best  in  France.    The 

***'''*•    principal  manufactures  are  iron,  paper,  brandy, 

IX)RCHESTER,  a  decayed  village  at  the  head  and  liqueurs.    The  largest  rivers  are  the  Dor- 

flf  Ashley  river,  Colleton  district,  S.  C,  18  m.  dogne  (from  which  the  departtncnt  is  named) 

K*N.  W,  from  Charleston.    It  was  distinguished  and  the  Vezcre,  both  of  which  are  navigable. 

ioriog  tbe  revolutionary  war  as  a  military  post,  D0R£,  Paul  Gustave,  a  French  artist,  bom 

both  of  the  Americans  and  the  British,  and  as  in  Strasbourg  in  Jan.  1833.    He  received  his 

te  theatre  of  a  variety  of  interesting  incidents,  education  at  the  hjcee  Charlemagne  in  Paris, 

It  was  settled  originally  in  1696  by  the  mem-  and  since  1848  has  been  constantly  before  the 

Van  of  a  Congregational  church  from  Dorches-  public  as  a  painter  of  landscape  and  genre,  and 

tar,  Ifan.,  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Kev.  as  a  designer  for  illustrated  editions  of  Balzac, 

JoMpb  Lord,  and  in  its  palmy  days  held  a  per-  Rabelais,  and  other  authors.    His  series  illus- 

vanent  population  of  300  or  400  inhabitants,  trating  the  legend  of  the  ^*  Wandering  Jew" 

Bf  an  act  of  the  assembly  in  1723,  and  while  it  (1856)  possesses  a  remarkable  grotesquencss  and 

was  yet  a  frontier  post,  it  was  established  as  a  power.    The  vividness  of  his  imagination  fre- 

^hir  and  public  market,"  and  was  therefore  a  qucntly,  however,  leads  him  into  exaggeration. 

fkee  of  gathering  for  the  people  of  the  borders,  DOIilA,  a  family  of  Genoa,  celebrated  in  his- 

white  aa  well  as  red.    It  w^as  garrisoned  by  the  tory  for  the  great  number  of  distinguished  men 

Americans  and  British  during  the  revolution,  as  which  it  has  produced  since  the  12th  century. 

eacb  party  bad  possession,  and  an  old  fortress  The  influence  which  this  family  and  that  of  the 

itfll  Temains,  one  of  the  few  evidences  of  the  old  Ficsclii,  the  Grinialdi,  and  the  Spinolas  exerted 

•etUementi    Several  brisk  actions  took  place  in  upon  the  destinies  of  Genoa  was  so  powerful, 

■ad  about  the  precinct.  that  the  4  families  were  called  Magim  quatuor 

DOBOHESTER,  a  municipal  and  parliament-  FrosapicPy  the  Dorias  and  the  Spinolas  siding  with 

ary  boroagb,  market  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  the  other  two  with  the 

Dorsetsbire,  England,  near  the  river  Frome,  141  Guelphs.    As  early  as  the  12th  century  many 

■L  S.  W.  from  London  by  the  London  and  South-  high  offices  in  the  state  were  held  by  members 

Wfitem  railway;  pop.  in  1861,  6,394.    It  con-  of  the  Dona  family,  and  4  of  them  were  distin- 

taina  S  churches,  several  schools  and  charitable  guished  admirals  before  the  14th  century.  Their 

lnstitations,  a  theatre,  large  cavalry  barracks,  fame,  however,  was  eclipsed  by  Andrea  Doria, 

and  a  connty  museum.     It  has  considerable  tlie  celebrated  ruler  of  Genoa,  and  admiral,  born 

tnde  in  beer,  bntter,  sheep,  and  lambs.    It  was  in  Oneglia,  Nov.  30,  1468,  died  in  Genoa,  Nov. 

fMtified  by  the  Romans,  who  surrounded  it  with  25, 1660.    In  early  life  he  was  successively  em- 

a  walL    Athelstan  made  it  the  seat  of  2  mints,  ployed  in  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent  YIIL,  of 

and  daring  the  civil  war  it  witnessed  many  se-  the  duke  of  Urbino,  of  Ferdinand  and  Alfonso 

Tsre  battles.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  II.  of  Naples ;  and  liaving  passed  some  time  in 

of  a  Roman  ampitheatre  and  camp,  and  of  a  the  Holy  Land,  where  ho  became  a  member  of 

British  station  called  Maiden  castle.  the  order  of  St.  Jolin,  he  distinguished  himself 

-  DORCHESTER,  a  river  port,  and  the  capital  after  his  return  to  Italy  by  his  exploits  against 

of  Westmoreland  co..  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  and  the  Corsicans.    At 

left  bank  of  the  Peticodiac  river,  a  little  above  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centary  he  was  placed 

iliinoathinShepodybay.    A  valuable,  brilliant  at  the  head  of  the  navy  of  Genoa,  and  soon 

Uaeik  inflammable  mineral,  containing  a  large  displayed  the  remarkable  naval  abilities  for 

niUtj  of  gas  of  high  illuminating  power,  is  which  he  was  distinguished,  especially  by  clear- 

d  in  tbe  vicinity.    It  is  called  by  some  jet  ing  the  waters  of  Genoa  of  pirates  and  corsairs, 

coal,  and  by  others  is  thought  to  be  pure  asphjd-  When  the  political  troubles  in  Genoa  induced 

turn.  him  to  remove  to  Monaco,  he  showed  as  much 

DORDOGNE,  a  8.  W.  department  of  France,  public  zeal  in  his  retirement  as  he  had  while  in 

eomposedof  portions  of  the  ancient  provinces  power,  and  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  12 

of  Gaienne,  Agenois,  P6rigord,  Limousin,  and  giUeys  whidi  he  had  taken  from  the  corsairs. 

AngoomoiB;  area,  8,492  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  When  the  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 

904^661.    It  is  divided  into  5  arrondissemcnts,  V.  broke  out,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 

47  oantODSi  and  585  communes.    Capital,  Perl-  French  galleys.    After  defeating  the  imperial 
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fieet  at  Karseilles  in  1624,  and  rendering  varions  which  however  was  disturbed  hj  the  rerolation 
other  signal  services  to  the  canse  of  France,  he  instigated  by  tlie  Fieschi  family.    In  the  fint 
took  umbrage  at  the  attempt  of  Francis  to  outbreak  of  1547  his  nephew  Gianettino  Doria 
injure  Genoa,  bj  setting  up  a  rival  for  her  in  lost  his  life  (which  caused  Andrea  to  Dunish 
fortifying  the  city  of  Savona,  and,  displeased  at  the  conspirators  with  great  severity),  ana  Fie9- 
the  same  time  with  the  personal  treatment  to  co  himself  was  drowned  accidentally.    Dorians 
which  he  was  subjected,  ho  left  the  French  death,  at  the  age  of  92,  was  deplored  as  a  na- 
service  to  join  that  of  Charles  Y.,  with  whom  tional  calamity,  and  as  the  news  of  it  spread 
he  stipulated  for  the  freedom  of  Genoa  as  the  over  Genoa,  the  people  exclaimed :  "  Andrea 
price  of  his  services.    By  going  over  to  the-  Doria  is  dead;  the  republic  is  left  without  a 
Spanish  Austrian  party  he  paralyzed  the  pro-  champion."    The  statue  erected  to  him  at  Ge* 
gress  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  and  became  noa  bears  an  inscription  characteriziDg  him  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  by  expelling  the  "  the  father  of  his  country." 
French  from  Genoa.    This  happened  in  1528.        DORIANS,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  4 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  Aug.  5  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenes,  the  descendanta 
following  year,  Doria  was  invested  with  the  su-  of  Doros,  son  of  Hellen,  were  distinguished  in 
preme  power  of  Genoa,  although  he  declined  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.    In  the  remotest 
accept  the  official  dignity  of  doge,  as  this  would  period  they  appear  on  the  classical  ground  of 
have  prevented  him  from  remaining,  as  he  wish-  fabulous  antiquity,  between  Mount  Olympus  and 
ed,  attached  to  the  service  of  Charles  V.    The  Ossa;  then,  by  turns  conquering  and  conquer^ 
senate  conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  '^  the  in  Macedon,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  in  DoriSi 
father  of  peace,"  and  ordered  a  statue  to  be  where  they  founded  the  Tetrapolis,  and  in  the 
erected  to  him  and  a  palace  to  be  placed  at  his  Peloponnesus,  which  they  entered  under  the  re- 
disposal.    He  inaugurated  a  new  form  of  gov-  turning  Heraclidro,  and  where  they  became  mas- 
emment,  making  the  office  of  doge  bienqial  in-  ters  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messenia.    They  dis- 
stead  of  for  life,  terminated  the  fatal  dissensions  tinguished  themselves  from  other  Hellenic  tribeSi 
between  tlie  Adorni  and  Fregosi,  and  recalled  particularly  from  the  lonians,  by  a  character  oi 
the  banished  members  of  the  Genoese  aristoc-  dignified  solidity,  of  rigid  and  often  ron^  grav- 
racy,  without  however  granting  them  on  their  ity.    This  manifested  itself  not  only  m  their 
return  anyprivileges  over  the  other  classes  of  manners,  laws,  and  institutions,  so  mndi  in  con- 
society.     While  restoring  order  and  governing  trast  with  those  of  the  milder  lonians^  but  also 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  he  continued  to  rcn-  in  their  dialect,  broad  and  roogh,  but  strong 
der  himself  u^ful  to  Charles  Y.,  who  appointed  and  solemn,  and  therefore  well  mited  to  sacred 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  navy,  invested  hymns  and  choruses;  in  the  light  hunting  dress 
him  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  of  their  women,  in  the  strong  and  unadorned 
principality  of  Melfi,  and  raised  the  number  of  Doric  column,  in  the  warlike  sounds  of  their 
his  galleys  to  22.    The  favors  of  the  emperor  music,  and  even  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pythagorean.^ 
were  fully  repaid  by  Doria's  achievements  in  the  philosophy ;  while  every  thing  Ionian  was  mark- 
interests  of  the  empire.    In  1582  he  took  from  ed  by  a  character  of  soilness,  elegance,  and 
the  Turks  the  towns  of  Coron  and  Patras  in  taste.    Colonies  of  the  Dorians  flourished  in 
Greece,  and  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  that  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.    The  best  author- 
country,  compelling  the  sultan  by  this  diversion  ity  on  the  Dorians  is  K  O.  Mtdler,  JHs  Dorief 
to  evacuate  Austria  and  Hungary.    The  con-  (2d  ed.  8  vols.,  Breslau,  1844). 
quest  of  Tunis  in  1535  was  mainly  due  to  his        DORING,  Titsodob,  a  German  actor,  bom  in 
skill  and  bravery.    In  1536  he  took  part  in  the  Warsaw  in  1808,  since  1840  connected  with  the 
invasion  of  Provence,  captured  Toulon,  and  car-  royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  celebrated  for  hb  ad- 
ried  the  war  to  the  gulf  of  Lyons.    After  the  mirable  personations  of  Mephistopheles,  Shy- 
defeat  of  the  imperifli  army  by  the  French,  he  lock,  Richelieu,  and  similar  characters, 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  Barcelona ;   and        DORIS,  now  belonging  to  the  eparchy  cf 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Paul  IH.,  a  Phocis,  in  N.  Greece,  a  small  mountainous  re- 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  2  parties,  the  gion,  watered  by  the  Mavropotamo,  anciently 
interview  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  one  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  IlellaSjinhabit- 
took  place  on  board  of  one  of  Dorians  galleys,  ed  by  the  Dorians,  and  bounded  by  Thessaly, 
this  opportunity«erving  at  the  same  time  to  ef-  Phocis,  Locris,  and  JBtolia.    Of  its  4  confed- 
fect  a  reconciliation  between  himself  and  his  for-  erate  cities,  the  so-called  Tetrapolis,  built  at  the 
mer  master,  the  king  of  France.    In  Dorians  sub-  foot  of  Mount  CEta,  none  was  adorned  by  great 
sequent  career  in  the  service  of  Charles  his  good  names  or  events  of  Grecian  history.     They 
fortune  seems  to  have  abandoned  him.    In  1539  were  soon  destroyed  by  hostile  neighbors,  and 
he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  his  superior  were  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. — Do- 
force  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  at  Prevesa  the  bis  in  Asia  Minor,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Caria, 
Turkish  fleet  under  Khair-ed-Decn  of  Algiers,  settled  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.  conUuned  a  con- 
brother  of  the  famous  Barbarossa ;  and  in  1541,  federacy  of  6  cities,  which,  though  dependent 
during  the  fatal  expedition  of  Charles  to  Algiers,  at  every  period  of  history  on  some  larg^  state. 
he  lost  11  of  his  galleys.    On  his  return  to  Ge-  had,  on  tine  promontory  of  Triopion,  a  place  or 
noa  ho  applied  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  national  assembly,  where  festivals  ana  games 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  were  celebrated,  and  common  afEiirs  disonased. 
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IX)RiujmG,    or   Dabkixo,  a  market  town  dens,  and  sometimes  enters  honses;  it  often 

nd  iparish  of  Surrey,  England,  situated  in  a  does  mischief  in  orchards,  always  selecting  the 

bewitifol  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Mole,  21  choicest   fruit;    it  hibernates,  8  or  10  being 

m.  S.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  6,996.    It  is  sometimes  found  together  rolled  up  in  a  maga- 

noted  for  its  romantic  scenery.    The  Dorking  zine  of  food ;  the  scent  is  like  that  of  the  rat, 

fowls,  celebrated  for  their  excellent  qualities,  and  the  fle^  is  not  used  as  food ;  it  is  confined 

and  in  each  demand  for  the  London  market,  are  to  temperate  Europe.    Tlie  common  dormouse 

■opposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  the  (muBcardinus  arell^narius,  Linn.)  is  not  much 

Bniiians.     They  are  usually  white  or  of  a  par-  larger  than  a  mouse,  but  the  head  is  shorter,  the 

tridge  color,  and  have  5  claws  on  each  foot,  muzzle  less  pointed,  and  the  eyes  larger;  the 

Ibe  D^hboiing  country  contains  many  beau-  color  above  is  a  cinnamon  red,  and  whitish  be- 

tifol  reridences,  among  which  are  Deepdene,  the  low ;  the  tail,  as  long  as  the  body  and  flattened 

ntt  of  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  and  the  Rookery,  horizontally,  is  covered  with  hair,  quite  short, 

irbere  Malthas  was  bom.  and  arranged  on  each  side  like  the  barbs  of  a 

DORMOUSE,  a  small  rodent  of  the  jerboa  feather.    This  species  inhabits  the  woods,  hi- 

ftnOy,  belonging  to  the  genus  9n^(Kri/«  (Gmelin);  bemating  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  and  is  rarely 

lidi  genus  has  since  been  subdivided,  with  the  found  in  gardens  or  houses.    The  name  dor- 

addition  of  the  genera  muscardinus  (Hay)  and  mouse,  or  sleeping  mouse,  is  best  applied  to  this 

moj^iurut  (F.  Ouv.).    The  genus  myoxus  has  2  species,  as  it  most  readily  falls  into  the  lethargic 

mmorB  above  and  below,  and  4  molars  on  each  state,  from  which  it  is  roused  cither  by  a  too 

ofeach  jaw  divided  by  numerous  transverse  high  or  a  too  low  temperature,  becoming  ac- 

b;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent;  the  tive  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  when  awakened, 

Ivge;  the  whiskers  long ;  no  cheek  pouch-  like  the  other  species,  it  partakes  moderately 


«■:  fore  feet  with  4  toes  and  the  rudiment  of  a  of  food.    One  of  these,  exposed  in  a  lethargic 

Bib;  hind  feet5-toed;  tail  long  and  hairy;  fur  state  to  a  cold  which  killed  it  in  20  minutes, 

toll;  daws  sharp.    Dormice  live  principally  on  presented  on  examination  the  heart,  great  ves- 

,  esUng  fruits,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  sels,  and  lungs  distended  and  gorged  with  blood. 

of  lethargy,  having  collected  a  store  of  food  It  is  found  in  temperate  Europe,  occasionally  in 

BO  in  the  spring.    All  are  said  by  Cuvier  to  England.    The  cape  dormouse  (graphiurua  eO" 

te  deidtate  of  a  cacnm.    The  best  known  spo-  j^nsis^  F.  Ouv.)  is  found  in  South  AfHca ;  the 

ctesare  all  European.    The  largest  species,  the  length  is  Ti  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  8^ ;  the 

fol  donnoose  or  loir  (M.  glis,  Linn.),  is  about  6  color  is  bluish  gray  above  and  whitish  below ; 

fadiea  long,  of  an  ashy  brown  above,  whitish  the  muzzle  and  spots  above  and  behind  the  ear 

Mow,  with  brown  about  the  eyes;  the  whisk-  white,  behind  the  chin  rufous;  tail  bushy  and 

en  are  strong ;  the  tail  is  hairy  its  whole  length,  penniform,  grayish  above  and  blackish  below. 

mbh  like  that  of  a  squirrel.    This  animal  re-  — ^Dormice  are  kept  as  pets,  and  may  bo  fed  on 

tmMm  the  squirrel  in  its  manners,  though  it  all  kinds  of  grain  and  nuts ;  the  inner  part  of 

ii  1ms  active,  climbing  trees  with  facility,  and  the  cage  should  be  stuffed  with  fine  hay,  and 

ftnUj  docending  to  the  ground ;  it  makes  a  the  whole  kept  very  clean ;  in  winter  they  should 

■Mt  of  moss  in  hollow  trees,  couples  in  the  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  to  prevent  their  going 

qifiiig,  and  brings  forth  4  or  6  at  a  birth ;  it  is  to  sleep. 

cnnfined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  DORN",  Johannes  ALBBKcnx  Bernhard,  a 

hM  from  remote  times  been  used  as  food.    As  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Schcucrfeld,  Saxe- 

flold  weather  approaches,  the  dormouse  rolb  it-  Coburg,  May  11,  1805.    Ho  was  professor  of 

ietf  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  state  is  found  in  win-  orients  languages  at  the  Russian  university  of 

tar  in  holes  of  trees  and  clefts  of  rocks;  if  kept  Kharkov  from  1829  to  1885,  when  he  removed 

in  a  warm  room  during  winter,  it  continues  ac-  to  St.  Petersburg.    Since  1843  he  has  been  at 

tive  Vke  ordinary  animals ;  when  the  thermo-  the  head  of  the  imperial  librar}*,  and  presides 

nAter  descends  to  about  48^  F.  it  begins  to  grow  over  the  Asiatic  museum,  of  which  ho  published 

tOKJjAdL  and  becomes  entirely  so  at  about  42^;  a  description  in  184C.    lie  has  written  several 

iflcarning  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Mangili  of  works  on  the  Afghan  language  and  other  ori- 

pBTifti  a  temperature  in  the  neighborhood  of  ental  subjects,  and  is  noted  for  his  knowledge 

md  below  82°  revives  the  animm.    When  tor-  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Caucasus. 

pid,  It  appears  as  if  dead,  with  the  eyes  closed,  DORPAT,  Dorpt,  or  Derpt,  a  Russian  town, 

the  breming  being  suspended  for  a  period  of  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 

ftam  5  to  ^  minutes,  and  then  renewed  for  government  of  Livonia ;  area  of  the  latter,  4,257 

from  15  to  80  respirations,  with  a  correspond-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  190,000.    The  former  is  situated  on 

htg  retardation  of  the  circulation ;  the  nature  the  Embach,  here  crossed  by  a  granite  bridge ; 

oCthli  state  win  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  pop.  in  1851,  12,688.    It  is  on  the  road  from 

■rtSeto  Hdkbnation.    The  garden  dormouse,  or  Riga  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  2  suburbs  bear- 

krot  (if.  quereintu^  Linn.),  is  smaller,  with  a  ing  the  names  of  those  cities.   Its  distance  from 


to  the  ihoiilderB,  tail  black  with  a  white  tuft    streets,  and  a  spacious  market  place.    The  most 
As  the  nsme  indicates,  this  species  lives  in  gar-    noteworthy  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  nnlver- 
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sitj,  fonnded  in  1682,  when  the  town  belonged  mass  conventions  in  1841,  called  a  delegate  state 

to  Sweden,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  suppressed  convention  to  frame  a  now  constitution,  which 

by  the  Russians  in  1656,  and  rcestabUshed  in  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  popular 

1802-^3  by  the  emperor  Alexander.    Connected  vote.    It  received  14,000  votes,  a  clear  ma- 

with  it  are  a  normal  school  called  the  Frofu-  joritj  of  the  citizens  df  the  state.    Hie  charter 


celebrity  from  the  labors  of  Struvo  and  other  and  his  party  assumed  that  the  new  constitutioQ 
astronomers.  The  university  has  a  library  of  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and  pro- 
about  60,000  volumes,  a  museupa,  and  a  botan-  ceeded  in  accordance  with  it  to  hold  an  electioa 
leal  garden.  It  is  held  in  high  repute,  and  for  state  officers.  Mr.  Dorr  was  chosen  gov- 
students  (numbering  from  600  to  700)  resort  to  emor,  and  a  legislature  composed  exclnsiveljf 
it  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  rector  of  his  supporters  was  elected,  to  meet  at  Provi- 
of  the  university  is  now  appointed  by  the  em-  dence  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1842.  The 
peror ;  previous  to  1851  he  was  selected  by  the  charter  party  also  held  a  legal  electioa  for 
professors  from  their  own  body.  Dorpat  also  state  officers,  polling  5,700  votes,  while  the 
contains  a  college  founded  in  1589,  a  number  suffrage  party  claimed  to  have  polled  7,800. 
of  other  schools  and  academies,  handsome  law  On  May  8,  Mr.  Dorr^s  government  attemi^edto 
courts,  and  an  ancient  cathedral,  now  partly  in  organize  at  Providence  and  to  seize  the  reins  of 
ruins.  In  former  times  the  town  was  fortified,  power.  They  were  resisted  by  the  legal  state 
but  the  defences  have  been  dismantled  and  con-  government,  which  organized  at  Newport  oa 
verted  into  pleasure  gardens.  It  was  founded  ihQ  same  day,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Got. 
in  1030,  ana  anciently  possessed  great  com-  Samuel  W.  King.  Both  sides  appealed  to  anna. 
mercial  importance,  ranlwing  as  one  of  the  Gov.  King  proclaimed  the  state  under  martial 
Ilanse  towns.  The  Teutonic  knights  took  it  law,  called  out  the  militia,  and  asked  and  oh* 
from  the  Russians  in  1223,  and  erected  it  into  tained  the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  suppres 
a  bishopric  the  following  year.  Tlib  rendered  the  insurrection.  A  precept  was  issued  vx  the 
it  a  place  of  considerable  note,  and  for  upward  arrest  of  Mr.  Dorr,  cnarged  with  treason.  On 
of  8  centuries  the  bishop  exercised  almost  sov-  May  18  a  portion  of  the  suf&nge  party  assembled 
ereign  power  within  his  diocese.  Tlie  see  was  at  Providence  under  arms,  and  attempted  to 
abolished  in  1558,  when  the  town  passed  again  seize  the  arsenal,  but  dispened  on  the  approach 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Poles  of  Gov.  King  with  a  military  force.  They  aa- 
seized  it  in  1582,  and  the  Swedes  took  it  from  sembled  again  to  the  number  ci  several  nun* 
them  in  1625.  Peter  the  Great  recaptured  it  dred.  May  25,  at  Chepaohett  10  m.  from  Provi- 
in  1704,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  deuce,  but  being  attacked  by  the  state  forces  thej 
possession  of  Russia.  The  vernacular  language  dispersed  without  resistance,  and  the  afiair  waa 
is  Esthonian,  but  the  best  educated  classes  spedc  over  on  the  28th.  Mr.  Dorr  took  refuge  in  Con- 
German,  necticut,  and  afterward  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
DORR,  Thomas  Wiubox,  an  American  poli-  reward  of  $4,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
tician,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1805,  died  sion  by  the  authorities  of  Rhode  laUmd.  He 
there,  Dec.  27, 1854.  lie  was  the  son  of  SuUi-  soon  returned  to  the  state,  was  arrested,  trie^ 
van  Dorr,  a  successful  manufacturer,  was  odu-  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced 
cated  at  Phillips  academy,  Exeter,  K.  H.,  and  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  pardoned  in, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1823.  Ho  1847.  and  in  1853  the  legislature  restored  to 
studied  law  in  New  York  in  the  office  of  him  liis  civil  rights,  and  oniered  the  record  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  sentence  to  be  expunged.  He  lived  to  lee 
1827,  and  commenced  practice  in  Providence,  his  state  under  a  liberd  constitution,  and  hia 
Originally  a  federalist  in  politics,  he  became  a  party  in  legalpossession  of  Uie  government, 
democrat  in  1837.  The  government  of  Rhode  DORSETSHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  of  Engbind, 
Island  at  that  time  was  based  upon  a  charter  on  the  British  channel ;  greatest  length  fixxn 
granted  by  Charles  U.  in  1663,  and  the  appor-  £.  to  W.  57  m;  greatest  breadUi,  40  m. ;  area^ 
tionmentofrepresentation  in  the  legislature  was  987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  184,207.  Thesea- 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  distribution  of  pop-  coast  is  very  irregular,  running  out  in  several 
ulation.  The  elective  franchise  was  limited  to  promontories,  and  broken  by  Poole  harbor  and 
the  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  real  estate  Weymouth  or  Melcombe  Regie  bay.  The  chief 
and  to  tlieir  eldest  sons.  About  one  third  only  rivers  are  the  Stour,  Frome,  and  Piddle.  The 
of  tlie  citizens  wore  voters.  Mr.  Dorr  was  elect-  face  of  the  country  is  nndidating,  there  being 
ed  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1833-'4-^5-'6-  no  mountains,  and  the  highest  point,  PUlorden 
'7,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  substitu-  Pen,  beiuff  only  934  feet  above  the  sea.  A  ranoe 
tion  of  a  libenU  constitution  in  place  of  the  old  of  chalk  downs^  entering  the  countv  from  Wilt* 
charter,  but  his  movement  for  reform  obtained  shire  on  the  N.,  passes  S.  W.  and  W.  to  tbs 
in  the  legislature  only  7  out  of  70  votes.  Ho  border  of  Somersetshire  on  tlie  W.,  and  is  called 
resorted  to  |)opular  agitation,  and  organized  a  the  North  downs;  while  a  similar  range,  nnder 
suffrage  party  in  opposition  to  the  charter  party,  the  name  of  South  downs,  runs  S.  and  S.  £• 
The  sufirage  party,  after  holding  several  large  from  the  W.  terminus  of  the  other,  nearly 
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^flA  with  the  eoast  to  Poole  harbor.  The  soil  tion  with  an  extensive  inland  district,  have  ren- 
Mosists  xoaiiilT  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  inter-  dercd  it  one  of  the  ^rst  commercial  towns  of 
ipmed  with  day  and  chalk,  and  in  some  places    Holland.    From  Liege  it  receives  coal,  lime,  and 


mixed  with^  these  last^  the  conglomerate  thns  millstones.  The  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  sup- 
woduoed  heing  the  most  fertile  in  the  connty.  ply  it  with  wine,  and  from  Switzerland  and  np- 
Beside  the  chalk  formation,  Dorsetshire  contains  per  Germany  it  obtains  timber,  which  drifts 
pipe^  plastio,  and  potters*  clays,  and  has  famous  down  the  river  in  largo  rafts  like  floating  islands, 
riea  of  Portland  stone,  so  called  from  the  and  is  here  collected,  serving  for  diip-building 

^^7  hi  which  it  is  found,  and  which  is  ex-  and  other  purposes.    The  surrounding  waters 

to  varions  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  afford  plenty  of  good  fish  and  wild  fowl.    A 

L  There  are  no  ores  nor  coaL  The  downs  flourishing  trade  is  carried  on  in  oil,  seeds,  grain, 

employed  chiefly  as  sheep  pastures,  and  it  flax,  and  stock  fish,    lliere  are  oil  mills,  saw 

ii  esCiinated  that  the  sheep  stock  amounts  to  mills,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  bleaching  grounds, 

SOOO,  and  the  annual  yield  of  wool  to  10,000  and  factories  of  white  lead,  tobacco,  steel 
ca.  The  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profit-  pens,  and  window  glass.  The  port  is  exceUent 
able  breed,  wd  "  Southdown  mutton  '*  has  a  There  are  canals  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
hi|^  lepatation.  There  is  another  and  very  town,  and  a  number  of  quays.  The  houses 
■nil  breed  in  the  island  of  Purbeck,  much  have  an  exceedingly  antiquated  appearanx^e ;  the 
iriied  bj  epicures.  A  larce  proportion  of  land  windows  are  grotesquely  ornamented,  and  the 
fa  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  dairy.  Excellent  gable  ends  generally  face  the  street.  The  pnb- 
bofcter  is  made,  but  the  cheese  is  of  poor  quality,  lie  buildings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  tnem 
The  principal  gnin  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  possess  considerable  historical  interest  Three 
Potaioea,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also  raised,  but  old  houses  formerly  used  as  doelens,  or  places  of 
hoibeiidiy  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  manu-  rendezvous  for  armed  busghcrs,  are  still  standing. 
res  comprise  silk,  woollens,  cottons,  blan-  In  one  of  these,  now  used  as  a  public  house,  was 
canvas,  ducks,  fabrics  of  flax,  gloves,  held  the  famous  Protestant  synod  of  Dort,  in 
mt,  buttons,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  cider.  1618-^19,  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Ar- 
salmon,  oysters,  and  large  quantities  minius.  The  provincial  synods  of  South  Uolland 
"el  are  taken  off  the  coast.  The  chief  were  held  regularly  in  the  same  place  until  1781, 
fawns  are  Dorchester,  the  county  seat,  Brid-  after  which  they  convened  in  the  great  church. 
iottf  ^™^  Hegis,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Shaftes-  Another  of  the  doclens  has  been  converted  into 
May,  Wareham,  and  Sherboume.  Dorset  re-  a  court  house,  and  a  public  school  is  taught  in 
tBrns  18  members  to  parliament,  8  of  whom  are  the  third.  Among  the  churches,  the  chief  is  St 
ftr  the  oonnty  proper.  Mark's,  an  immense  building  of  great  antiquity, 
DOBSEY,  John  Syno,  an  American  physi-  originally  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Ifauii  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23,  1788,  died  then  containing  no  less  than  20  chapels  and  40 
Sot.  is,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  altars.  It  has  a  square  tower  of  considerable 
dff  at  a  school  belonging  to  the  society  of  height,  and  a  vaulted  stone  roof.  The  pulpit  is 
Mendi,  staAed  medicine  with  his  relative  Dr.  a  flne  piece  of  workmanship,  of  white  marble 
Pbjrick,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  elaborately  sculptured.  The  church  is  now  held 
180S.  £te  visited  France  and  England,  and  re-  bv  the  Protestants,  who  have  beside  2  other 
tamfaig  home  in  Dec.  1804,  began  the  practice  places  of  worship.  There  are  also  a  new  Ko- 
drbbrorofeflBion,  in  which  his  success  was  rapid,  man  Oatholio  church,  a  congregation  of  Jan- 
la  IBffT  he  was  elected  a^unct  professor  of  sur-  senists,  numbering  about  100,  and  a  Jewish  syn- 
'  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school,  was  agogue.  The  town  hall  is  a  very  old  building, 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  materia  but  still  in  good  preservation.    Dort  also  has  a 


^p<K*W,  and  having  given  2  courses  of  lectures  com  exchange,  a  bank,  an  artillery  arsenal,  clas- 

OQ  that  Bohjeot,  was  chosen  to  Succeed  Dr.  sical,  agricultural,  and  other  schools,  an  orphan 

"Wlsfcar  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy.    On  asylum,  alms  houses,  an  infirmary,  and  a  lunatic 

4he  evening  after  delivering  his  introductory  asylum.    In  1421  it  was  involved  in  a  terrible 

iBrtnre  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  at  inundation,  which  is  said  to  have  swallowed  up 

Ae  end  cf  a  week,  having  gained  at  the  age  of  TO  villages,  and  to  which  the  island  of  Dort  owes 

IS  tiie  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  its  formation,  the  city  having  previously  stood 

ptAjnteActL    lie  contributed  valuable  papers  to  on  the  mainland.    A  conflagration  in  1457  con- 

itoftral  periodicals,  and  published  "  Elements  sumed  upward  of  2,000  houses,  including  many 

ef '  floneiy'^  (2  vols.  8vo.,   1818),  which  was  of  the  public  edifices.    At  the  time  of  the  re- 

kdopfeed  as  a  text  book  in  the  university  of  formation  the  new  doctrines,  which  were  so  well 

Xfinbmsh.  received  in  many  towns  of  Holland,  found  few 

=   DORT|  or  DoRDREGirr  (Lat.  Dordraeum\  an  supporters  here  at  first,  though  they  were  after- 

mdent  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  prov-  ward  received  with  avidity.   The  spot  where  the 

Inee  of  Sooth  HoUand,  situated  on  an  island  in  reformers  first  preached  in  Dort  in  1572,  beneath 

tteMerwede,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  linden  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  one  of 

fte  Mfinue  and  tiie  Waal;  pop.  in  1856,  22,000.  the  old  doelens,  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers. 

Vieadvantages  of  its  position,  10  miles  froui  Kot-  The  first  meeting  of  the  states-general,  at  which 

fc—l^wi  near  the  seS)  accessible  from  the  Rhine  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was 

tbtott^  tbe  Waaly  and  having  easy  communica-  declared,  was  held  hero  daring  the  same  year. 
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While  tlie  dispntes  about  the  stadtholdership  a  length  of  over  2  feet,  of  a  grotesque  fomsy 

were  raging  in  1672,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  a  yellowish  tint;  the  body  is  oval,  macn 

sided  with  the  house  of  Orange ;  in  1786,  when  compressed,  with  a  smooth  snrfaoe ;  the  month 

similar  difficulties  arose,  and  Prussia  intervened,  is  capable  of  such  protrusion  that  the  length 

Dort  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  kingdom,  from  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  posterior 

and  succeeded  in  obtaining  advantageous  terms,  angle  of  the  operculum  may  be  made  as  great 

During  tiio  wars  of  Napoleon  the  burghers  dis-  as  from  this  angle  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  the 

played  an  undaunted  spirit  in  maintaining  their  mouth  is  large,  and  the  teeth  are  in  a  single 

national  independence.  row ;  the  eyes  are  large,  lateral,  high  np  on  the 

DORT,  Synod  of.    See  Refobmed  Dutoh  head,  and  with  yellow  irides ;  behind  and  over 

CnuROH.  each  eye  is  a  spine.    The  general  color  is  olive 

DORTMUND,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  brown  tinged  with  yellow,  with  bine,  whitet, 
Westphalia,  and  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  and  golden  reflections  rapidly  varying ;  on  each 
name ;  pop.  in  1855,  20,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  side,  very  near  the  middle  of  the  oval,  is  aronnd 
walls,  has  5  gates,  several  churches,  2  hospitals,  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  narrow  light  ring: 
and  some  other  public  buildings,  manufactories  This  fish  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  4  annual  fairs,  expressed  their  regard  for  it  by  giving  it  the 
and  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  important  at  name  of  Jupiter.  It  has  received  a  number  of 
an  early  day,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ilanse-  popular  names,  among  others  that  of  ^  St 
atic  league,  but  its  prosperity  afterward  de-  reter^s  fish ;''  with  the  haddock  it  dispntes  the 
clined.  Formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  it  passed  honor  of  having  been  the  species  out  of  whose 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Nassau-Diez  mouth  this  apostle  took  the  tribute  money,  bear- 
in  1802,  and  into  the  hands  of  Prussia  in  1815.  ing  on  its  sides,  accor^ng  to  one  popular  tniditioii, 

DORUS-GRAS,  £milie,  a  French  singer,  bom  the  black  spots  indicating  the  marVs  of  his  finger 

in  Valenciennes  in  181^.    Her  father,  an  officer  and  thumb ;  another  tradition  assigns  the  origin 

under  the  first  empire,  was  her  earliest  instruct-  of  these  spots  to  the  similar  touch  of  St.  Christo* 

or  in  music,  and  at  the  age  of  8  she  was  sent  to  pher  as  he  bore  tlie  Saviour,  wadins  through  an 

the  conservatoire  of  Paris.    Having  completed  arm  of  the  sea.  The  name  of  dory  has  been  de- 

her  education  there,  she  made  her  d6but  at  Brus-  rived  from  the  French  adorSe  (worshipped),  and 

sels  in  1830 ;  but  returning  to  France  in  conse-  doree  (golden) ;   the  prefix  <^  John  lias  been 

quence  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  she  ac-  derived  from  the  French ^«»« (yellow);  others 

cepted  an  engagement  at  the  grand  opera  in  consider  John  dory  a  corruption  of  U  janitore 

Paris,  where  she  remained  upwm^  of  20  years,  (the  gate-keeper),  a  name  ^ven  to  this  species 

most  of  the  time  in  the  capacity  of  leading  pri-  by  the  Adriatic  fishermen,  in  allusion  to  St. 

ma  donna.    Her  chief  parts  were  in  Ouillaume  Peter,  who  is  often  picturea  aabeuingthe  keys 

Tell^  La  muette  de  Portici,  Femand  Cortex,  of  the  gates  of  heaven.    From  the  resemblance 

Rohert  le  didble^  Les  Huguenots^  and  La  Juive,  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  to  a  cock's  comb,  it  has  been 

Her  voice  has  great  compass  and  flexibility,  and  called  sea-chicken,  gal,  gaUo^  «id  in  Gascony 

she  is  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  execution  jau  (cock),  to  which  also  some  ha^  traced  the 

and  dramatic  delivery.   In  1883  she  was  married  epithet  of  John,  the  whole  name  meaning  the 

to  M.  Gros,  an  eminent  violinist,  with  whom  sev-  "  gilt  cock  of  the  sea."    This  species  is  found  in 

eral  years  ago  she  retired  from  professional  life,  the  Mediterranean,  alone  the  western  coast  of 

DORY,  the  name  of  a  family  of  scomberoid  Europe,  at  the  Canary  idands,  and  on  the  £n^ 
fishes,  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the  lish  and  Irish  coasts;  in  England  it  is  most 
group  by  having  protractile  mouths.  This  fa-  common  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Ooni- 
mily  of  zeid<B  contains  the  6  genera  of  zeus  wall.  Its  forbidding  appearance  has  prevented 
(Linn.),  eaproa  (Lac6p.),  capraphonusQ£ti]l.  and  it  from  being  so  much  prized  as  an  article 
TroschA  tampris  (Risso),  e^uula  (Cuv.),  and  of  food  as  it  deserves ;  it  was  highly  esteem^ 
mene  (Lac^p.)  The  name  oi  dory  is  generally  however,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  now 
restricted  to  the  genus  zeits  (Linn.),  character-  a  favorite  fish  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it 
izod  by  one  dorsal  Hn  deeply  notched^  or  2  con-  appears  that  Mr.  Qnin,  eqnally  famous  as  a 
tiguous  dorsals  of  which  the  anterior  is  spinous,  comedian  and  an  epicure,  in  the  middle  of  the 
with  delicate  filaments  projecting  for  beyond  the  18th  century,  first  m  England  disdover^  the 
spines ;  the  ventrals,  dso  spiny,  are  a  little  in  excellence  of  the  dory  for  the  table,  and  It  Is 
advance  of  the  pectorals;  there  are  2  anals,  or  said  that  the  English  name  of  John  dory  was 
2  divisions  of  a  single  anal,  the  anterior  portion  first  given  to  the  fish  by  him.  It  is  a  deep- 
being  spinous  and  the  posterior  sofl,  like  the  water  fish,  and  feeds  on  the  fry  of  other  spe- 
dorsals;  the  caudal  is  distinct  and  rounded  at  cies,  shrimps, and  moUusks;  the  average wei^t 
the  end ;  there  are  several  bony  dermal  bifur-  in  the  London  market  is  8  or  4  lbs.,  but  some 
cated  plates  or  shields  along  the  basis  of  the  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  have  been  seen  weigh- 
dorsal  and  anal  fins;  the  branchiostegal  rays  ing  12  to  16  lbs. ;  it  often  follows  the  pilcluurda, 
ore  7 ;  the  teeth  numerous,  small  and  feeble ;  and  is  caught  in  the  same  nets  with  ^em ;  it 
the  stomach  large  and  ceecal,  with  very  numer-  readily  takes  the  hook  when  baited  with  a  liv- 
ous  pyloric  ca3ca;  air  bladder  large,  simple,  and  ing  fish;  very  voracious,  it  seizes  its  prey  by 
oval.  The  best  known  species  is  the  common  means  of  its  protractile  Jaws,  lying  concealed  ' 
or  John  dory  (Z.  /al^r,  Linn.),  a  fish  attaining  among  we^  and  grasses.    The  elongation  of 
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the  month  is  dae  principally  to  the  mobility  of  DOUAT,  or  Douai,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
the  intermaxUIary  and  lower  jaw  bones,  espe-  of  an  arrondisscment  of  tlie  same  name,  in  the 
dallj  to  the  length  of  the  ascending  portion  of  department  of  Nord,  18  m.  S.  of  Lille ;  pop.  in 
the  farmer.  A  second  species  (Z.pungio^  Val.)  b  1856, 1 8,777.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Scarpe, 
foond  in  the  Mediterranean;  in  this  the  spines  and  on  the  northern  railway,  thus  having  con- 
cf  the  1st  dorsal  are  much  larger,  the  bifurcated  nection  with  the  principal  towns  of  France  and 
nines  along  the  2d  are  5  or  C  instead  of  9  or  10,  Belgium.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  strongly 
tne  oseeons  plates  which  bear  them  are  stronger  fortified,  and  contains  several  literary  and  sci- 
ttidmore  oval,  and  the  scapular  bone  terminates  entific  institutions,  a  public  library,  school  of 
in  alsige,  round,  pointed  spine;  the  length  is  artillery,  an  arsenal  and  cannon  founderybelong- 
nboot  17  inches,  and  the  color  blackish  brown,  ing  to  the  government,  and  has  manufactories 
Aspedes  2  feet  long  (Z.  capensUy  Val.)  occurs  at  of  lace,  embroidery,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  delft 
the  oape  of  (rood  Hope ;  another  (Z.  Japonicus^  ware,  glass,  paper,  refined  sugar,  salt,  &c,  several 
YsL),  of  a  grayish  yellow  color,  with  a  deep  breweries,  distilleries,  and  oil  mills,  and  an  ex- 
Une  spot,  is  found  in  Japan ;  and  still  another  tensive  trade.  Donay  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
neeies  in  the  Australian  seas.  In  June,  1858,  and,  according  to  some,  existed  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  D.  H.  Storcr  described  the  first  species  of  the  Romans.  It  was  a  town  of  considerable 
this  genos  found  in  American  waters,  in  the  importance  when  in  possession  of  the  counts  of 
"Proceodings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat-  Flanders,  from  whom  it  ciime  into  the  power 
mil  History''  (vol.  vi.,  p.  885) ;  this  is  the  spot-  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  1667  passed  into 
ted  dory  (Z,  oeellatus^  Storer),  captured  at  Prov-  the  hands  of  Louis  XIY.  Though  taken  by  the 
inoetown,  Mass.  Tlie  color  is  cupreous,  marked  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710,  it  was  soon  re- 
with  namerons  more  or  less  circular  dark  spots ;  token  by  the  French,  and  its  possession  wasfinal- 
the  hose  of  the  2d  dorsal  is  longer  than  that  of  ly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
the  Ist ;  along  the  dorsal  fin  are  7  bony  spinous  in  1713.  During  the  religious  troubles  in  £ng- 
flateSb  along  the  anal  5,  along  the  abdomen  land  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  acquired 
i^  and  along  the  throat  4 ;  the  length  was  6  considerable  celebrity  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
inehea. — ^The  name  of  dory  has  been  applied  Catholic  college  and  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
in  tlds  oonntry  to  other  scomberoid  fishes  of  the  founded  by  Dr.  William  (afterward  Cardinal)  Al- 
gnera  hlepharU  {CvlyX  argyrd^mis  (Li\c(i]),)^  Icn,  for  the  education  of  English  youths.  Stud- 
and  wmker  (Ouv.),  which  were  included  by  Lin-  ies  were  commenced  at  this  institution  in  1568, 
Baas  and  Bloch  in  the  genus  eetM,  from  which  and  for  about  10  years  its  prosperity  was  unin- 
thoy  were  separated  by  Cuvier.  These  American  terrupted.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  towns- 
dones  have  a  very  compressed  body,  and  very  people  of  Douay,  then  subjects  of  the  king  of 
ringnlar  forms.  In  the  genus  Jtlepharis  tlie  Spain,  grew  jealous  of  their  English  neighbors, 
hody  is  sharp  on  the  edges,  with  a  brilliant  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to 
smooth  skin  f  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  long  preserve  peace,  disturbances  were  of  frequent 
fflamentoos  rays  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  occurrence.  To  prevent  furtlier  mischief  tlie  col- 
which  firom  their  resembhince  to  wax-ends  have  lege  was  removed  to  Rheims  in  1578,  where  it 
obtained  for  them  in  the  West  Indies  the  name  was  protected  by  the  Guise  family.  In  1598  it 
of  cori4mnien  (shoemakers).  In  the  genus  ar-  was  again  established  at  Douay,  and  remained 
^ffuomu  the  2d  and  8d  rays,  or  only  the  1st,  of  there  until  finally  broken  up  by  the  French  rev- 
one  or  both  dorsals  are  filamentous ;  the  great  olution  in  1798.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
perpendicnlarity  of  the  facial  line  gives  a  ridic-  English  was  made  at  this  college  by  Dr.  Greg- 
idonsly  solemn  expression  to  this  genus;  these  ory  Martin,  assisted  by  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Richard 
Ashes  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  waters  of  Bristow,  and  Dr.  John  Reynolds.  The  New 
Ifew  York,  and  are  considered  excellent  arti-  Testament  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1582,  and 
des  of  food.  The  genus  fiomer  has  a  similar  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay  in  1609  and  1610. 
Tartical  profile  and  silvery  lustre,  but  no  fila-  This  is  the  translation  received  in  the  English 
ments  or  prolongations  of  the  fins ;  it  is  esteem-  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  known  as  the 
ad  for  food;  the  V,  Brownii  (Val.^  of  the  New  Rheniish  or  Douay  version. 
TotiE  coast  is  from  8  to  12  inches  long.  DOUBLED  AY,  Edwabd,  an  English  natn- 
DOSITHEANS,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  Samari-  ralist^  born  in  1810,  died  in  Ix)ndon  in  1849. 
tSDs^  so  called  from  their  founder  Dositheus,  At  an  early  age  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
who  was  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  States,  ana  on  his  return  published  a  paper  on 
fiunon  Uiagna,  and  flourished  in  the  1st  centui^  the  ^^  Natural  History  of  North  America,"  and 
A.  D,  A/^rding  to  one  account  Dositheus  was  was  appointed  one  of  the  curators  of  the  British 
a  ^sdple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  after  the  museum.  Tbe  most  valuable  of  his  contributions 
'death  of  the  latter,  endeavored  to  ])lace  himself  to  science  are  the  results  of  his  researches  con- 
atthe  head  of  the  followers  of  that  prophet,  ceming  butterflies,  published  in  a  work*' On  the 
Another  account  tells  us  that  he  tried  to  per-  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,"  which,  how- 
aoade  the  Samaritans  to  receive  liim  as  theMes-  ever,  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  lie  was 
riah.  There  were  still  in  the  4th  century  a  few  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  papers  on  orni- 
Doatheans  who  adhered  to  their  master  as  the  thology,  entomology,  and  zoology,  published  in 
true  yesHJah,  bat  the  sect  was  never  of  much  the  *^  Entomolopcal  Magazine"  and  elsewhere. 
fanportaaoe.  DOUBLOON  (Sp.  dohlon),  a  well  known 
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gold  coin  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  origi-  DOUGLAS.  L  A  S.  W.  oa  of  Oregon,  boand- 

nallj  coined  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  ed  £.  bj  the  Cascade  range,  and  drained  by  Ump- 

the  Spanish  dollar,  and  valaed  at  $16.    Its  sub-  ana  river  and  its  branches ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,105. 

divisions  in  gold  were  the  half  donbloon,  the  Organized  in  1855.  Capital,  Winchester.  IL  An 

quarter  or  pistole^  the  eighth  or  escudo,  and  in  £.  co.  of  Nebraska,  bounded  £.  by  the  Missouri, 

Spain  the  sixteenth  or  teinUin.  It  is  still  coined  which  separates  it  from  Iowa,  and  W.  by  tho 

in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  most  of  the  Platte  river.    It  is  drained  by  Elkhorn,  Big 

South  American  states,  but  owing  to  a  reduc-  Papillon,  and  Little  Papillon  rivers.    Capital, 

tion  of  fineness  is  worth  only  from  $15  50  to  Omaha  City.    III.  An  E.co.  of  Kansas,  bounded 

$15  60  of  our  money.    (See  Coins.)  N.  by  Kansas  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wauka- 

DOUBS,  a  department  on  the  £.  frontier  of  rusa;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859,  about  12,- 
France,  named  from  the  river  Doubs,  which  rises  000.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  uplands,  with 
in  the  Jura,  and  empties  into  the  Sa6ne ;  area,  a  black  loamy  soil,  well  timbered,  and  producing 
2,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  286,888.  Its  sur-  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  sorffhum,  and 
face  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  gradually  hemp.  Theininerals  are  coal  and  carooniferous 
rising  from  the  more  level  country  in  the  N.  W.  limestone.  The  county  was  settled  in  1854, 
of  the  department  to  tlie  rugged  and  sterile  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Lincoln  in  1859. 
mountain  peaks  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Chief  towns,  Lawrence  and  Lecompton ;  the 
The  principal  rivers  are  tho  Doubs  and  the  latter  is  the  capital  of  the  territory. 
Oignon,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  DOUGLAS.  I.  A  seaport  town  on  the  RcoAst 
smaller  streams.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  of  the  isle  of  Man ;  pop.  in  1851. 9,880.  It  b  the 
some  extent,  but  tho  grain  raised  is  insufficient  capital  of  the  island,  and  a  watering  place  of  much 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Much  atten-  resort.  It  has  a  harbor  capable  of  admitting 
tion  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  vessels  of  10  or  12  feet  draught  at  high  water, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  department  and  a  pier  520  feet  in  length.  Steamers  from 
is  devoted  to  pasturage.  There  are  some  iron  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  varions  ports  of  Ire- 
mines,  which  are  worked,  and  coal,  gypsum,  land,  often  touch  here.  Ship-bnilding  is  carried 
building  stone,  and  salt.are  also  produced.  Tho  on  to  some  extent,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
manufactures  comprise  clocks,  paper,  leather,  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  tlie  fish- 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  iron  and  steel  ware,  cries.  II.  A  village  and  pansh  of  Lanarkshire, 
butter,  cheese,  (S^.  The  climate  is  somewhat  Scotland,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  in 
variable,  but  is  on  the  whole  cold,  and  in  tho  1851,2,611.  The  parish  is  owned  almost  entire- 
lower  parts  of  the  department  much  rain  falls,  ly  by  the  heir-at-law  of  the  Douglas  family,  who 
The  country  is  nevertheless  healthy,  and  tho  takes  from  this  place  his  title  of  ^ron.  The  duke 
inhabitants  vigorous  and  sturdy.  It  is  divided  of  Hamilton  is  marquis  of  Douglas.  Near  the 
into  4  arrondissements.    Capital,  Besan^on.  village  are  the  ruins  of  the  andent  chnrch  of  St. 

DOUCE,  Francis,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  Bride,  noted  for  its  numerous  family  tomb^ 

in  1762,  died  in  London,  March  80,  1834.    He  among  which  is  a  monument  to  **ihe  good  Lord 

collected  a  great  number  of  rare  books,  prints,  James,'*  the  friend  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  hero 

medals,  coins,  &o.,  the  most  important  of  which  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale,  "  Castle  Dangerous.^ 

he  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  the  Bodleian  li-  DOUGLAS,  a  Scottish  family,  once  sopower- 

brary.    His  papers  he  gave  to  the  British  mu-  ful  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb :  "  No  man  may 

seum,  on  condition  that  the  box  which  contained  touch  a  Douglas,  nor  a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  lie 

them  should  not  bo  opened  until  the  year  1900.  do,  he  is  sure  to  come  by  the  waur  (worse)."  The 

Mr.  Douce  contributed  some  papers  to  the  "Ar-  family  has  been  connected  with  the  most  dis- 

choQologia/'  and  to  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  tinguished  nobles  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 

and  was  the  author  of  *^  Illustrations  of  Shako-  and  Sweden,  and  has  intermarried  11  times 

speare  and  Ancient  Manners'*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  with  the  royal  houses  of  Scotland,  once  with 

don,  180T),  and  a  '^  Dissertation  on  the  Dance  that  of  England,  and  in  1841  with  a  princess 

of  Death"  (London,  1883).  of  Baden.    It  held  for  a  time  tho  earldom  of 

DOUGHTY,  Thomas,  an  American  landscape  Athol,  and  one  of  its  members  acquired  in  the 

painter,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1793,  14tli  century  the  title  of  earl  of  Douglas  and 

died  in  New  York,  July  24,  1856.    He  was  ap-  Mar.    The  carls  of  Angus  afterward  became 

prenticed  in  his  youth  to  a  leather  manufao-  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  the  11th  of  Uiat 

turer,  and  afterward  carried  on  the  business  title  was  created  marquis  of  Douglas  in  1688, 

on  his  own  account.    A  growing  taste  for  art,  while  another  branch  acquired  the  earldom  of 

however,  induced  him  in  his  28th  year,  con-  Queensberry.  The  3d  marquis  was  made  a  duke, 

trary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  become  a  but  dying  without  issue  the  title  of  marquis  of 

painter.    He  had  previously  attempted  a  few  Douglas  fell  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the 

paintings  in  oil,  which  he  himself  has  character-  chief  dignities  of  the  family  are  now  held  by  the 

ized  as  "  mere  daubs,"  and  had  received  a  quar-  houses  of  Buccleugh  and  Queensberry.    Baron 

ter's  tuition  in  India  ink  drawing.    He  practised  James  Douglas  of  Douglas  was  a  son  of  Archibald 

his  profession  for  many  years  in  the  United  Stewart,nephewof  Archibald,  duke  of  Dongas, 

States,  and  also  in  London  and  Paris.    For  some  whose  legitimacy  was  contested  by  the  dnke  ai 

years  previous  to  his  death  his  pencil  was  less  Hamilton;  it  being  alleged  on  Stewart's  behalf 

active.  that  ho  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  bom  iaFM% 
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Mj  1%  1948,  when  bis  mother  was  In  her  Slst  *'the  provost  of  St.  Gilea,^'  as  he  was  now  call- 

-jcar;  the  other  twin  was  said  to  have  died  in  in-  ed,  accompanied  the   king  to  Hodden  field, 

anoT.     The  Scotch  conrts  determined  in  favor  where  his  2  elder  brothers,  the  master  of  An- 

cfHamiltoD,  but  the  house  of  lords  reversed  the  gus  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  with  200  gen- 

Jodgment.  This  suit,  known  as  the  Douglas  case,  tlemen  of  their  name,  were  slain.    Soon  after- 

'  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  liti-  ward  the  earl  his  father  died  of  grief.     The 

gjtJbed  in  Great  Britiun.    Mr.  Stewart  was  ele-  chief  of  Douglas  was  now  the  young  earl  of 

▼■ted  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Douglas  in  1790.  Angus,  nephew  of  Gawin.    This  youth  married 

Boron  James,  the  late  peer,  died  April  6,  1857,  the  <}uecn  regent,  and  was  the  means  of  Gawin's 

whflnthistitlebecame  extinct,  and  tlie  estates  de-  obtaming  the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothwick,  and  a 

^▼ed  on  his  half  sister^  Lady  Montagu.  Among  nomination  to  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrew^s, 

^le  present  reoresontatives  of  the  great  Douglas  which  would  have  made  him  head  of  the  church 

'flmily  is  Sir  Kobert  Douglas,  an  officer  in  the  in  Scotland.    The  pope  would  not  assent  to  diis 

wnajj  bom  July  19,  1887.  appointment,  and  as  the  partisans  of  the  various 

DOUGLAS,  David,  a  British  botanist,  bom  in  candidates  appealed  to  arms,  it  ended  in  Gawin^s 

Beone,  Scotland,  in  1798,  killed  in  the  Sandwich  abbacy  being  taken  from  him.    Thereupon  the 

UandiB^  July  12,1884.    Having  been  employed  as  queen  made  him  bishop  of  Dunkcld,  in  1515. 

Alaboror  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  his  in-  On  taking  possession  of  his  see  he  found  it  in 

teDigenoe  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  ^afterward  armed  possession  of  the  earl  of  AthoPs  brother, 

BfarWilUam)  Hooker,  who  procured  lor  him  an  Andrew  Stewart.    Douglases  friends  rallied  in 

appointment  as  botanical  collector  to  the  horti-  force  and  took  the  cathedral,  after  which  the 

eottnral  society  of  London.    In  this  capacity  he  contention  went  on  for  years  between  the  rival 

tnrelled  extensively  in  America ;  in  1824  ex-  families  of  Angus  and  Hamilton,  and  in  April, 

'vloted  the  Ck>lambia  river  and  California,  and  1520,  both  families  met  in  Edinburgh  to  fight  it 

m  18ST  traversed  the  continent  from  Fort  Van-  out.    Bishop  Gawin,  foreseeing  bloodshed,  be- 

ooBFer  to  Hudson^s  bay,  where  he  met  Sir  John  sought  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  a  par- 

nanklin,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  tisan  of  the  Uamiltons,  to  prevent  the  fraj, 

'Ha  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Columbia  in  1829,  The  archbishop,  who  was  in  canonical  habit, 

and  afterward  went  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  struck  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  declared  on 

-Hia  doith  was  caused  by  falling  into  a  pit  made  his  conscience  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  any  at- 

to  entrap  wild  cattle,  where  he  was  killed  and  tempted  violence.  Unfortunately  the  archbishop 

motilated  by  an  animal  previously  entrapped,  had  armor  under  his  gown,  intending  himself 

Throogh  his  agency  217  new  species  of  plants  to  take  part  in  the  fight ;  his  gesture  of  assev- 

ireie  uktrodnced  into  England.    He  collected  cration  caused  the  steel  to  clash.    ^^Methinks," 

800  qiecimens  of  the  California  flora.    A  gigan-  said  Douglas  drily,  "  your  conscience  clatters." 

tie  neoiee  of  pine  which  he  discovered  in  Call-  Douglases  intercessions  were  of  no  avail ;  the 

ftrah  Is  named  after  him  pinus  Douglasii,  forces  of  the  rival  lords  met.    Hamilton  was 

DOUGLAS,  Gawin,  or  Gavin,  a  Scottish  poet,  defeated,  and  the  bishop  had  the  revenge,  later 

Uahop  of  Dunkeld,  youngest  son  of  Archibald,  in  the  day,  of  saving  the  life  of  Beaton,  whom 

0tfa  eail  of  Angus,  born  in  Brechin  about  1474,  the  victors  were  about  to  slay  on  the  altar  of 

died  of  tiie  plague  in  London  in  1521  or  1522.  Blackfriars^  church.    Next  year  the  regent  Al- 

He  waa  edacat^  for  the  church,  partly  in  Scot-  bany  called  tlie  Angus  party  to  account^  and 

land  and  partly  at  Paris,  and  when  22  years  of  the  earl,  with  Gawin  and  the  chief  men  of  his 

Swaa  appointed  rector  of  Hawick.    While  in  name,  were  forced  to  fly  to  England,  where 

office  ne  translated  into  verse  Ovid^s**Bem-  Henry  YHI.  received  them  well,  and  allowed 

ad|y  of  Love.'*    In  1601  he  addressed  to  King  Gawin  a  pension.    An  allegorical  poem  of  liis, 

Jamea  lY.  the  *'  Palace  of  Honor,"  an  allegory  entitled  "  King  Hart,"  was  left  in  manuscript, 

which  resembles  so  much  in  structure  the  *^  Pil-  and  published  by  Pinkerton  in  his  *^  Ancient 

pim'a  Pro^gress,"  that  Bnnyan  has  been  thought  Scottish  Poems,"  1788.    According  to  Hallam, 

to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  work  from  *'  the  character  of  Douglases  original  poetry 

that  of  the  Scotch  bishop.    In  1509  he  was  ap-  seems  to  bo  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  general — 

pointed  provost  of  St.  Gileses,  Edinburgh.    At  prolix,  though  sometimes  animated,  description 

Ibe  Botioitation  of  Lord  Sinclair,  who  afterward  of  sensible  objects."     Warton  thinks,  on  the 

ftQ  at  Flodden,  he  translated  the  ^neid  into  contrary,  that  his  metrical  prologues  are  ^'  often 

Bcottiah  verse.     The  original  issue  bears  the  highly  poetical,  and  show  that  Douglas's  proper 

tula  page :  *^  The  xiii.  bukes  of  Eneados  of  the  walk  was  original  poetry." 

ftmoae  poet  Virgill,  translatct  out  of  Latyne  DOUGLAS,  Sib  Howabd,  an  English  general, 

fwaaa  mto  Scottish   metir,  hi  the  Heuerend  born  in  Gosport,  Hampshire,  July  1,  1776.    He 

Father  in.  God,  Mayster  Gawin  Douglas,  Bish-  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  in  Wal- 

op  of  Dnnkel,  &  vnkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus :  chcren,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cam- 

OTMry  bnke  hauing   hys  perticular   prologe  "  paigns  in  1808-'9- 11-'12.    He  succeeded  his 

Sto.,  London,  1558).    This  work  was  written  brother  as  3d  baronet.  May  24,  1809.    In  1823 

16  months  and  finished  in  1513,  though  first  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Brunswick. 

printed  40  years  later.    It  is  praised  for  its  and  held  that  office  until  1829,  in  which  year  he 

^  'It  and  fidelity.    The  13th  book  was  the  pro-  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  univer- 

ot  lllq;^  ens  y^us.    In  Sept.   1513,  sity  of  Oxford.    He  was  lord  high  commissioner 
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of  the  Ionian  islands  from  1885  to  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Granger,  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  whose 
member  of  parliament  for  Liverpool  from  1842  son  her  daughter  had  been  preTionalj  married, 
to  1847.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  Toong  Douglas  removed  with  his  mother  to  Can- 
in  1851.  Sir  Iloward  is  the  author  of  several  andaigoa,  and  entered  as  a  student  the  academj 
valuable  works  on  military  science,  among  which  of  that  place,  in  which  he  continued  till  1888. 
are  an  essay  *^  On  the  Construction  of  Military  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Messrs.  Hub- 
Bridges,^^  &c,  (1817),  and  ^*  A  Treatise  on  Naval  bell,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pursued  his  aca- 
Gunnery^*  (1819).  In  a  4th  edition  of  the  lat-  domical  course,  having  finally  adopted  that  as  his 
ter  work,  published  in  1855,  he  reviewed  very  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  went  to  the 
severely  the  military  operations  in  the  Crimea.  West  in  search  of  an  eligible  place  in  which  to 

DOUGLAS,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  pre-  establish  himself  as  a  lawyer.  At  Cleveland  he 
late,  bom  in  rittenweem,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  was  detained  the  whole  summer  by  severe  illnesB, 
in  1721,  died  in  Salisbury,  May  18,  1807.  He  after  his  recovery  from  which  he  went  to  Cindn- 
was  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  foot  guards  nati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Jacksonville,  DL 
serving  in  Flanders,  was  present  at  the  battle  At  Jacksonville  he  found  his  frmds  reducctl  to 
of  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  was  employed  by  Gen.  87^  cents,  and  accordingly  walked  to  Winchea- 
CampbeU  in  carrying  orders.  After  having  held  ter,  a  little  town  1 6  miles  distant,  where  he  hoped 
various  eoclesiasticiu  benefices,  chiefly  through  to  get  employment  as  a  school  tocher.  He  found 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  in  1781  he  there  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  attend  the  ano- 
was  chosen  president  of  Sjon  college ;  in  1787  tion  sale  of  the  stock  of  a  deceased  trader.  The 
was  made  bishop  of  Carlisle ;  in  the  succeeding  auctioneer  was  without  a  clerk  to  keep  the  ao- 
year  became  dean  of  Windsor ;  and  in  1792  was  count  of  the  sale,  and  perceiving  that  Mr.  Doug- 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  las,  who  stood  among  the  i^>ectatoiiB,  looked  like 
member  of  the  royal  society,  and  vice-presi-  a  man  who  could  write  and  keep  accounts,  re- 
dent  of  the  antiquarian  society.  Beside  an  quested  him  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Mr. 
early  literary  effort  entitled  *^  A  Vindication  of  I)ouglas  consented,  and  acted  as  clerk  during 
Miltx)n  from  the  charge  of  Plagiarism,"  Dr.  the  Uiree  days  of  the  sale,  receiving  for  his  ser- 
Douglas  wrote  many  religious  and  political  pam-  vices  $6.  With  this  capital  in  hand  he  prompt- 
phlets.  He  also  superintended  in  1762  the  pub-  ly  opened  a  school,  and  obtuned  40  pnpua, 
tication  of  the  2d  Lord  Clarendon's  '•''  Diary  and  whom  he  taught  for  8  months  at  $8  a  quarter, 
Letters ;"  in  1777,  Lord  Hardwick^s  ^'  Miscella-  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  study  of  some  law 
neous  Papers,"  and  Capt.  Cook's  second  voyage ;  books  which  he  had  borrowed  in  Jacksonville, 
and  in  1781,  Capt  Cook's  last  voyage.  His  reli-  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  pmetising  in  petty 
gious  writings  were  several  anniversary  ser-  casesbeforethe  justice  of  peaee  of  the  town.  In 
mons ;  the  ^^  Criterion,  or  Miracles  Examined,"  March,  1834,  he  opened  an  oflftoe  and  began 
intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  Christian  mir-  practice  in  the  higher  courts,  for  which,  after 
acles  from  the  attacks  of  Hume ;  with  sundry  examination,  he  had  obtained  license  frx>m  the 
controversial  discourses  against  the  Hutchin-  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  remark- 
sonians,  Methodists,  and  other  sects.  He  was  a  ably  succ^sful  at  the  bar,  as  may  be  inferred 
member  of  the  club  instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  fact  that  within  a  year  fiY>m  his  admis- 
and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  Boswell  and  sion,  while  not  yet  22  years  of  age,  he  wis 
Goldsmith.  elected  by  tlie  legislature  attorney-general  of 

DOUGLiVS,  Stepiiizn  Abnold,  an  American  the  state.    This  office  he  resigned  in  Dec.  1835, 

statesman,  born  at  Brandon,  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  in  consequence  of  having  been  elected  to  the 

April  23,  1813.    His  father  was  a  native  of  the  legislature  by  the  democrats  of  Morgan  co.    He 

state  of  New  York,  and  a  physician  of  consider-  tc^k  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 

able  reputation.    He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  youngest  member  of  that  body.    In  1837  he  was 

when  lus  son  Stephen  Arnold  was  but  little  more  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  register  of 

than  2  months  old.  The  widow,  with  her  infant  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  HI.,  a  post  which 

and  a  daughter  only  18  months  older,  retired  to  he  resigned  in  1889.    In  Nov.  1837,  Mr.  Doug* 

a  farm  which  she  had  inherited  conjointly  with  las  received  the  democratic  nomination  for  coii- 

an  unmarried  brother.  At  the  age  of  15  her  son,  gress,  although  he  was  under  25  years  of  age, 

who  had  received  a  good  common  school  educa-  and  consequently  ineligible.     Ho  however  at- 

tion,  desired  to  prepare  for  college ;  but  his  family  tained  the  requisite  age  before  the  day  of  eko- 

proving  unable  to  bear  the  requisite  expense,  he  tion,  which  was  the  1st  Monday  in  Aug.  1838^ 

left  the  farm,  determined  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  congressional  district  was  then  the  most 

and  engaged  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  populous  one  in  the  United  States,  and  the  can- 

of  cabinet  making,  at  which  he  worked  a  year  yass  was  conducted  vrith  extraordinary  zeal  and 

and  a  hal^  partly  at  Middlebury  and  partly  at  energy.     Upward  of  86,000  votes  were  cast, 

Brandon,  when  his  health  became  so  impaired  and  the  whig  candidate  was  declared  to  be 

by  the  severity  of  the  labor  that  he  abandoned  elected  by  a  migority  of  5  only.    A  number  of 

the  occupation  altogether.    He  has  often  since  ballots  sufficient  to  have  changed  the  result 

said  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  were  passed  were  rejected  by  the  canvassers  because  the 

in  the  workshop.    He  now  entered  the  academy  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  incorrectly  spelled. 

at  Brandon  as  a  student,  and  remained  there  a  After  this  defeat,  which  under  the  circnm- 

year.    His  mother  about  this  time  was  married  stances  was  claimed  by  his  friends  aa  a  victory, 
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Hr.  DcfafllBB  devoted  himself  exdusivelj  to  his  act.    As  chairman  of  the  territorial  committee, 

vrafefluon  ontil  1840,  when  he  entered  into  the  first  in  the  house  of  representatives^  and  after- 

auDOCB  presidential  campaign  of  that  year  with  ward  in  the  senate,  he  reported  and  succcssfnlly 

•o  moioh  ardor  that  he  traversed  the  state  in  all  carried  tlirough  the  bills  to  organize  tiie  territo- 

diveetions  for  7  months,  and  addressed  more  than  ries  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 

SOO  Dolitical  gatliering^.    To  his  exertions  was  "W^ashington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  also 

Mcrioed  the  adherence  of  Illinois  at  that  election  the  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 

to  tbe  democratic  party.  In  Dec.  1 840,  Mr.  Doug^  states  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota, 

1m  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois,  and  Oregon.    So  far  as  the  question  of  slavery 

Xb  Feb.  1841,  he  was  elected  by  the  leg^ature  was  involved  in  the  organization  of  territories 

A  jadge  of  the  supreme  court,  which  office  he  and  the  ad  mission  of  new  states,  he  early  took  tbe 

reri(ped  in  1843  to  accept  the  democratic  nom-  position  that  congress  should  not  interfere  on  the 

inatioii  for  congress,  which  was  urged  upon  him  one  side  or  tbe  other,  but  that  the  people  of  each 

wpdxust  bis  known  wishes,  on  the  ground  that  territory  and  state  should  be  allowed  to  form 

hfb  vas  the  only  democrat  who  could  be  elected,  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit 

After  a  spirited  canvass  Mr.  Douglas  was  chosen  themselves.    In  accordance  with  this  principle 

'bf  upward  of  400  miyority.    He  was  reelected  he  opposed  the  "  Wilmot  proviso  "  wiien  first 

JKk  1844  by  a  minority  of  1,900,  and  again  in  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1847, 

1846  bj  nearly  8,000  majority.    He  did  not,  as  an   amendment    to  the  bill  appropriating 

boweTsr,  take  his  seat  under  the  last  election,  $3,000,000  to  enable  President  Polk  to  make  a 

Imring  in  the  mean  time  been  chosen  to  tbe  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  afterward  in 

Moata  of  the  United  States  for  6  years  from  the  senate  when  offered  as  an  amendment  to 

]|iBoh4, 1847.    In  the  house  of  representatives  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territory  of 

llr.  Douglas  was  prominent  among  those  who,  Oregon.    In  August,  1848,  however,  he  ofiered 

ia  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill,  extending 

B^tuned  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  the  Missouri  compromise  line  indefinitely  west- 

Hp  to  lat.  54°  40'  was  ^'  clear  and  unquestiona-  ward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  same  sense  and 

bni'*    He  declared  that  "  he  never  would,  now  with  the  same  understanding  with  which  it  was 

or  hereafter,  yield  up  one  inch  of  Oregon,  either  originally  adopted  in  1820,  and  extended  through 

to  Gfeat  Britain  or  any  other  governments^    He  Texas  in  1845,  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  ter- 

aSrottted  the  policy  of  giving  notice  to  term!-  ritory  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  and  by 

Mte  the  joint  occupation ;  of  establishing  a  ter-  implication  recognizing  its  existence  south  of 

lilorial  government  over  Oregon,  protected  by  that  line.    This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 

a  nfScient  military  force ;  and  of  putting  the  senate  by  a  decided  majority,  receiving  the  sup> 

ttNmtry  at  once  in  a  state  of  preparation,  so  port  of  every  southern,  together  with  several 

that  if  war  should  result  from  the  assertion  of  northern  senators,   but  was   defeated   in   the 

our  just  rights,  we  might  drive  ^*  Great  Britain  house  of  representatives  by  nearly  a  sectional 

■adthe  last  vestiges  of  royal  authority  from  the  vote.    The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  adopt  the 

eontinent  of  North  America,  and  make  the  policy  of  congressional  prohibition  of  slavery 

TTiiited  States  an  ocean-bound  republic."    Ho  in  all  the  territories,  and  the  rejection  in  the 

dflided  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  house  of  representatives  of  the  proposition  to 

ptawontaia  system  of  internal  improvements  in  extend  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Pacific 

the  states,  though  he  maintained  the  constitu-  ocean,  gave  rise  to  the  sectional  agitation  of 

tioDfllUj  and  expediency  of  improving  rivers,  1849-'56,  which  was  temporarily  quieted  by 

knboTfl^  and  navigable  waters,  and  advocated  a  the  legislation  known  as  the  compromise  meas- 

nibeme  of  tonnage  duties  for  that  purpose,  to  be  ures  of  1850.    Mr.  Douglas  supported  these 

Inied  and  expended  by  the  locid  authorities,  measures  with  zeal  and  vigor;  and  (m  liis  return 

fle  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  to  his  home  in  Chicago,  finding  them  assailed 

paaage  of  the  law  extending  the  maritime  and  with  great  violence,  he  defended    the  whole 

admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  over  series  in  a  speech  to  the  people  (Oct.  24, 1850) 

tba  great  cliain  of  northern  lakes,  having  re-  which  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the 

ported  the  bill  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  ablest  he  has  ever  made.    In  this  speech  ho  de- 

oommittee,  and  put  it  upon  its  passage,  when  a  fined  the  principles  on  which  the  compromiso 

member  of  the  house  of  representatives.    He  acts  of  1850  were  founded,  and  upon  which 

wm  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  annex-  he  subsequently  defended  the  Kansas-Nebras- 

alioQ  of  Texas,  and  after  the  treaty  for  that  ob-  ka  bill,  in  these  words :  *^  These  measures  are 

Jeet  had  failed  in  the  senate,  he  was  one  of  those  predicated  on  the  great  fundamental  principle 

vlio  introduced  propositions,  in  the  form  of  joint  thut  every  people  ought  to  iK)ssess  the  right 

maolntions,  as  a  substitute  for  that  treaty.    As  of  framing  ana  regulating  their  own  internal 

ehairman  of  the  committee  on  territories  in  concerns  and  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 

1848  he  reported  the  joint  resolution  declaring    way These  things  are  all  confided  by  the 

Texas  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  constitution  to  each  state  to  decide  for  itself, 

and  he  vigorously  sustained  the  administration  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 

of  K^esident  Polk  in  tlie  measures  which  it  ad-  should  not  be  extended  to  the  territories."  Mr. 

opted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mex-  Douglas  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  before 

icoi|  which  was  the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore 
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in  1852,  for  the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  office,  129,418;  and  the  BqcJinniin  or  admini^ 
On  the  30th  hdlot  ho  received  92  votes,  the  tration  candidate,  6,178.  Dorine  the  whole  of 
highest  number  given  to  any  candidate  on  that  that  contest  he  maintained  and  defended  the 
bcdlot,  out  of  a  total  of  288  votes.  At  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sov- 
congressional  session  of  1853-'4,  he  reported  ereignty,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  had 
from  the  committee  on  territories  the  cele-  previously  proclaimed  it  in  congress.  Subse- 
brated  bill  to  organize  the  territories  of  Kansas  quently,  in  a  debate  in  the  senate  (Fob.  23, 1859X 
and  Nebraska,  which  effectually  revolutionized  he  avowed  and  defended  the  same  doctrine 
political  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  form-  when  assailed  by  several  of  the  ablest  senators 
ed  the  issues  upon  which  the  democratic  and  of  the  democratic  party. — Mr.  Douglas  has  been 
republican  parties  became  arrayed  against  each  remarkably  successfbl  in  promoting  the  local 
other.  The  passage  of  this  bill  caused  great  interests  of  his  own  state  during  his  congres- 
excitement  in  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  and  sional  career.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
Mr.  Douglas  as  its  author  was  widely  and  vehe-  individual,  is  Illinois  indebted  for  the  luagnifi- 
hcmcntly  denounce,  and  in  many  places  was  cent  grant  of  lands  which  secured  the  construe- 
hanged  and  burned  in  effigy.  The  whole  contro-  tion  of  the  Illinois  central  railroad,  and  con- 
versy  turned  on  the  provision  repealing  the  Mis-  tributed  so  much  to  restore  the  credit  and  de- 
souri  compromise,  which  Mr.  Douglas  maintain-  velop  the  resources  of  the  state.  He  has  always 
ed  to  bo  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-  been  a  warm  snpporter  and  advocate  of  a  rall- 
intervontion  by  congress  with  slavery  in  states  road  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
and  territories.  After  repealing  the  Missouri  re-  ocean,  having  been  a  member  of  the  various 
striction,  the  bill  declared  it  to  be  the  "true  intent  select  committees  of  congress  on  that  snbject, 
and  meaning  of  the  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  and  being  the  author  of  several  bills  reported 
into  any  state  or  territory,  nor  to  exclude  it  by  those  committees.  Mr.  Douglases  views  in 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  have  seldom  been 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regnlate  their  do-  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
mestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  tration.  He  opposed  the  treaty  with  England 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."  limiting  the  Or^on  territory  to  the  49th  par- 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in  allel,  contending  that  England  had  no  rights  on 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  this  principle  and  that  coast,  and  that  the  United  States  should 
the  propriety  of  its  application  to  the  terri-  never  recognize  her  dainu  He  opposed  the 
tories,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Douglas  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  on  the  ground  that 
has  proved  faithful  to  it  nnder  all  circum-  the  boundaries  were  nnnatnzvl  and  inconvenient, 
stances,  and  defended  it  whenever  assailed  or  and  that  the  provisions  in  T&aud  to  the  Indians 
violated.  In  1856  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  a  could  never  be  executed.  The  United  States 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  be-  have  since  paid  Mexico  $10,000,000  to  change 
fore  tho  democratic  national  convention  at  Gin-  the  boundaries  and  relinquish  the  stipulations 
cinnati.  Tho  highest  vote  he  received  was  on  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  He  opposed  the  rati- 
the  16th  ballot,  which  stood,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  fication  of  the  Olayton  and  Bnlwer  treaty,  and 
168,  for  Mr.  Douglas  121,  for  Mr.  Cass  6.  In  endeavored  to  procure  its  r^lection,  upon  the 
the  congressional  session  of  1857-^8,  he  do-  ground,  among  other  things,  ti^at  it  pledged  the 
nounccd  and  opposed  with  energy  and  ability  faith  of  the  United  States  in  all  time  to  come 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  upon  the  distinct  never  to  annex,  colonize,  or  exercise  domimon 
ground  that  it  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  over  any  portion  of  Central  America.  He  de- 
pcoplo  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody  their  dared  that  he  did  not  desire  to  annex  that  coon- 
will.  Before  tho  ac^ournment  of  that  session  try  at  that  time,  but  maintained  that  the  iath- 
of  congress  he  returned  home  to  vindicate  his  mus  routes  must  be  kept  open  as  highways 
action  before  the  people  of  lUinois  in  one  of  the  to  the  American  possessions  on '  the  Pacific, 
most  exciting  and  well-contested  political  can-  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  United 
vasses  ever  known  in  the  United  States.  He  States  would  be  compelled  to  occupy  Cmtral 
had  to  encounter  tho  determined  hostility  of  America,  and  that  he  would  never  pledge  the 
the  federal  administration  and  all  its  patronage,  faith  of  the  republic  not  to  do  in  the  Aitnre  in 
and  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  republican  respect  to  this  continent  what  its  interests  and 
party.  But  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  elec-  s^ety  might  require.  He  has  also  declared  him- 
tion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  state  senators  and  self  in  favor  of  Uie  acquisition  ef  Cuba  whenever 
representatives  to  secure  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  the  island  can  be  obtained  consistently  with  the 
senate  for  6  years  from  March  4, 1859,  by  54  laws  of  nations  and  the  honor  of  the  United 
votes  for  him  to  46  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  States. — ^Mr.  Douglas  was  married,  April  7, 
able  and  distinguished  opponent.  It  was  mani-  1847,  to  Miss  Martha  D.  Martin,  daughter  of 
fest,  however,  by  the  popular  vote  for  certain  Col.  Kobert  ADirtin  of  Rockingham  co.,  X.  C, 
state  officers  who  were  chosen  simultaneously  by  whom  he  had  3  children,  2  of  whom  are  liv- 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  tliat  a  ing.  She  died  Jan.  19,  1853.  He  was  again 
majority  of  tho  people  were  opposed  to  Mr.  married,  Nov.  20,  1856,  to  Miss  Addle  Cutts 
Douglas.  The  republican  candidate  for  super-  daughter  of  James  Madison  Cutts  of  Washing- 
intendent  of  common  schools  received  124,566  ton,  D.  C,  second  controller  of  the  treasury, 
votes ;   the  Douglas  candidate  for  tho  same  DOUGLASS,  David  Bates,  LLJ).,  an  Amer- 
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jfln  engineer  bom  in  Pompton,  K  J.,  March  at  Albany  dnring  the  session  of  tbe  legislature, 

Sly  1790,  died  in  Genera.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1849.  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  at  Buifalo.    In 

He  was  gradoated  at  Yale  college  in  1813,  en-  1845-*6  he  laid  out  the  cemetery  at  Albany, 

tared  the  army  as  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  in  1847  was  employed  in  developing  the 

SDd  was  stationed  at  West  Point.    In  the  sum-  landscape  features  of  Staten  island.  In  1848  he 

mer  of  1818  he  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  laid  out  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Quebec,  and 

frontier,  and  arrived  Just  in  time  to  take  part  as  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  professor  of 

ft  TDlnnteer  in  the  battle  of  Niagara,    in  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Geneva 

■obflequent  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  in  August  and  college.    He  accepted  the  office,  and  entered 

September,  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  upon  its  duties  in  October,  but  died  the  next 

ftt  once  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  with  year.    His  pubHshed  writings  consist  chiefly  of 

the  brevet  rank  of  captain.    He  was  ordered  to  reports  on  the  numerous  works  on  which  he 

West  Point,  Jan.  1,  1815,  and  made  assistant  was  employed,  and  which  ho  projected. 

prafeflBor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso-  DOUGLASS,  Fredebiok,  an  American  aboli- 

plij.    In  1819  he  acted  during  the  summer  re-  tionist,  bom  at  Tuckahoe,  near  Easton,  Talbot 

CMa  fts  astronomical  surveyor  of  the  boundary  co.,  Md.,  about  1817.    His  motlier  was  a  negro 

eonmuasion  from  Niagara  to  Detroit,  and  in  slave  and  his  father  a  white  man.     He  was 

fin  tammer  of  1820  accompanied  Gov.  Cass  in  reared  as  a  slave  on  the  plantation  of  Col. 

-%  nmilar  capacity  to  the  northwest.  In  August  Edward  Lloyd,  until  at  the  ago  of  10  he  was 

■cf  the  same  year,  while  on  this  duty,  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  live  with  a  relative  of  his 

Komoted  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  master.    He  secretly  taught  himself  to  read  and 

'  m  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  vacant  write,  was  employed  in  a  ship  yard,  and,  in  ac- 

Ijr  tibe  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Prof.  Andrew  cordance  with  a  resolution  long  entertained  to 

JDUoott,  with  the  rank  of  ma^or  in  the  army.  In  achieve  his  freedom,  at  the  age  of  21  fled  from 

'  1828  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  desire  to  the  Baltimore  and  from  slavery,  Sept.  3, 1838.    He 

•.WoAMorship  of  civil  and  military  engineering,  made  his  way  to  New  York  and  thence  to  New 

.be  science  of  engineering  was  then  new  in  Bedford,  where  he  married  and  lived  for  2  or  8 

,  fids  oonnfary,  and  few  great  works  had  been  ex-  years,  supporting  himself  by  day  labor  on  the 

ieooted.    1^  devoted  himself  to  it  with  unspar-  wharves  and  in  various  workshops.     In  the 

.  falg  energy,  and  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputa-  summer  of  1841  he  attended  an  anti-slavery 

.  tion.     Many  advantageous  offers  were  made  convention  at  Nantucket,  and  made  a  speech 

Jibn,  bat  he  chose  to  remain  at  'West  Point,  which  was  so  well  received  that  at  the  close  of 

Ee  was  however  employed  by  the  state  of  Penn-  the  meeting  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 

^Ivania  daring  the  summer  recesses  from  182G  position  of  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  anti- 

.  to  1880  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  charged  slavery  society,  to  deliver  public  addresses  on 

vith  the  sorveys  of  several  of  the  more  difficult  slavery.    In  this  capacity  he  travelled  and  lee- 

-perts  in  its  system  of  public  works.    lu  1831  he  turcd  through  Massachusetts  and  other  New 

nrigned  his  professorship,  and  became  chief  en-  England  states  for  4  years.    In  1845  he  pub- 

gbieer  of  the  Morris  canal,  residing  in  Brook-  lished  an  autobiography,  entitled  the  "  Life  of 

qrn*  In  1882  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  Frederick  Douglass,"  and  soon  after  its  appear- 

arehitectare  in  the  new  university  of  the  city  ance  he  went  to  Europe  and  lectured  on  slavery 

cf  New  York,  and  prepared  the  designs  for  to  crowded  audiences  in  nearly  all  the  large 

fii  boOding.    In  June,  1833,  he  commenced  his  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

sorveys  for  the  great  work  of  supplying  New  In  1846  his  friends  in  England  contributed  £150 

Yoirk  with  water,  and  in  November  submitted  to  buv  him  from  his  claimant  in  Maryland,  and 

Ids  first  report,  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  have  him  regularly  manumitted  in  due  form  of 

■nch  a  supply,  and  showing  how  to  obtain  it  law.    He  remained  2  years  in  Great  Britain, 

;  from  the  Uroton  river.    He  reviewed  his  sur-  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1847 

,  Teys  in  1834^  and  prepared  plans  and  estimates  he  began  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  publication  of 

§ae  the  city  authorities,  and  the  next  spring  it  *^  Frederick  Douglasses  Paper,"  a  weekly  journal 

tf  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  that  which  he  still  continues  to  edit.    Mr.  Douglass, 

I  tbe  aqoeduct  should  be  built.    Water  commis-  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  as  a  lec- 

akners  were  appointed,  and  M^jor  Douglass  was  turcr  and  editor,  was  a  Garrisonian  disunionist 

^  Jfc  OQoe  elected  chief  engineer,  and  proceeded  to  Several  years  ago,  however,  he  renounced  dis- 

/  laj  oot  minutelv  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  and  unionism,  and  now  maintains  in  his  paper  and 

IBomplete  his  plans.    He  had  accomplished  his  in  his  public  addresses  that  slavery  is  illegal  and 

.  prehminary  work  when  he  was  superseded.    In  unconstitutional.    In  1855  he  rewrote  and  en- 

1889  he  planned  and  laid  out  Greenwood  ceme-  larked  his  autobiography,  under  the  title  of 

tery.   Li  1840  he  was  elected  president  of  Ken-  "  My  Bondage  and  my  Freedom,"  of  which  the 

'  Ton  college,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambier  18th  thousand  was  published  at  New  York  and 

..in  the  spring  of  1841.    Ho  witlidrew  from  this  Auburn  in  1857.    " 

office  in  1844,  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  DOURO,  or  Duebo,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 

Kew  Tork.    In  1845  he  delivered  a  course  of  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  rises  on  the  frontiers 

leefeores  at  Kew  Haven  on  the  Niagara  cam-  of  the  provinces  of  Soria  and  Burgos,  and  flows 

.m^gn.    They  had  been  originally  delivered  in  into  the  Atlantic  at  Oporto.  Its  current  is  rapid, 

tfew  York  in  18®9,  and  soon  afterward  repeated  and  its  course,  for  the  most  part,  through  nar- 
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row  valleys.    For  a  considerable  distanoe  it  witb  portrait  paintiofl^  but  was  so  extremely 

forms  the  boandary  between  Spain  and  Porta-  slow  in  finishing  that  110  one  woold  submit  to 

gal.    It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  the  tediousness  of  sitting  to  him.    He  then  de- 

the  Spanish  frontier,  and  receives  the  waters  of  •  voted  himself  to  painting  domestic  scenes.    Hs 

the  Pisuerga,  Seco,  Esla,  Sabor,  Tua,  Tamega,  was  so  exact  in  the  imitation  of  objects,  that  a 

Adajn,  Tormes,  Turon,  Coa,  and  Tavora,  beside  glass  is  needed  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  delicate 

many  smaller  streams.    Navigation  is  often  in-  finish  of  his  work.  His  drawing  was  neither  bold 

terrupted  by  freshets,  and  the  river  is  but  little  nor  correct,  but  his  figures  are  not  wanting  in 

used  for  commercial  purposes.    On  its  banks  life  and  expression,  and  his  coloring  is  strong, 

are  the  vineyards  which  produce  the  celebrated  fresh,  and  harmonious.    He  shared  none  of  the 

wines  of  Oporto.    Its  length,  including  wind-  poetical  taste  of  his  master,  for  his  pictores 

ings,  is  estimated  at  from  400  to  500  miles.  generally  consist  of  2  or  8  figures  engaged  in 

DOUVILLE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  trav-  the  most  trivial  and  often  disagreeable  occupa- 

eller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Hambie,  Feb.  15,  tions,  as  many  of  their  titles  indicate.    AmonK 

1794.  The  death  of  a  rich  relative  gave  him  the  the  most  celebrated  are  the  ^Dropsical  Woman," 

means  of  gratifying  a  taste  for  adventure,  and  the   ^  Village  Grocer's  Wife,"  the  "  Dentist,** 

he  travelled  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia,  and  the  ^^  Violin  Player.'*    His  works  are  to  be 

landing  at  Genoa  on  his  return  in  1824.  In  1826  found  in  all  the  public  galleries  of  Europe,  but 

he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  member  of  private  fortunes  were  hardly  sufficient  to  coin- 

the  geographical  society.  He  sailed  from  Havre,  mand  them,  for  it  was  the  rule  of  Douw  to  be 

Aug.  6  of  the  same  year,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  where  paid  for  his  pictures  according  to  the  time  thej 

he  arrived  Oct  29.    The  La  Plata  was  at  that  cost  him. 

time  under  blockade  by  the  Brazilians,  and  the  DOVE,  a  river  of  England,  noted  for  its  pio- 

French  vessel  was  captured  while  endeavoring  turesque  scenery.    It  rises  near  Barton,  among 

to  violate  it;  but  Douville  was  befriended  by  thehillsof  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  £sUs  into 

the  Brazilian  admiral,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  the  Trent,  after  a  southerly  course  of  S9  milen 

at  Montevideo,  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where.  Near  the  town  of  Ashbourne  it  flows  through  a 

finding  his  resources  nearly  exhausted,  he  at-  remarkable  winding  chasm  2  miles  in  leii^;tli, 

tempted  to  replenish  them  by  mercantile  opera-  called  Dovedale. 

tions.  Having  been  accused  of  some  fraudulent  DOVE,  Heinrioh  Wilhklm,  a  German  roe- 
transaction  in  business,  of  which  he  was  after-  teorologist,  born  in  laegnitz,  Prnssian  Silesia, 
ward  acquitted,  he  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  dis-  Oct.  6,  1803.  He  was  Guested  at  Breslan  and 
gust,  and  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  1827.  On  Berlin,  in  1826  became  a  teadier  and  subse- 
Oct.  15  he  embarked  for  Congo,  whence  he  re-  qnently  a  professor  extraordinary  in  the  nniver- 
turned  to  France  in  1831.  The  stories  of  his  sity  of  KOnigsberg,  and  in  1829  was  invited  to 
discoveries  in  several  kingdoms  hitherto  almost  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  filled  the  professor- 
unknown  to  Europeans,  and  of  his  exploration  ship  of  physics.  For  a  series  of  years  ne  has  de- 
of  the  Congo  or  Zaire  and  other  rivers,  aroused  voted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  Parisians.  He  re-  laws  which  regulate  atmospheric  phenomena^ 
ceived  a  medal  from  the  geographical  society ;  and  which  he  has  evolved  with  deamess  aim 
his  researches  were  published  under  the  title  of  precision.  His  reports  and  Isothermal  mapa, 
Voyage  au  Congo  etdans  V Afrique  equinaxiale  prepared  from  an  immense  nomber  of  isolated 
(4  vols.,  with  a  map,  Paris,  1832),  and  his  book  observations,  afforded  the  first  representatioa 
and  chart  were  used  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  whole  ^obe  for 
maps  of  Africa.  But  the  evident  exaggeration  every  month  of  the  year,  beside  mnch  kindred 
of  some  of  his  statements  soon  awakened  suspi-  information,  the  importance  of  which  to  meteor> 
cion.  The  English  "Foreign  Quarterly  Re-  ologists  can  scarcely  be  overestimated*  His 
view^*  assailed  him  as  an  impostor,  and  a  few  investigations  on  the  thermal  infiuenoe  of  the 
weeks  Inter  his  deceptions  were  more  fully  ex-  gulf  stream  and  on  kindred  saljects  have  also 
posed  in  the  Eei>ue  des  d^ux  mondes.  To  cover  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  scientific  men. 
his  shame  by  real  discoveries,  he  sailed  for  Bra-  As  an  experimenter  in  electricity  he  was  the 
zil  in  1833,  and  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  first  to  announce  the  presence  of  a  seccmdary 
South  America,  by  the  Amazon.  Nothing  has  current  in  a  metallic  wire,  at  the  moment  that 
since  been  heard  of  him.  Kocent  discoveries  in  the  circuit  of  the  principal  current  is  completed. 
Africa  prove  the  truth  of  the  accusations  against  Of  his  works,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
him,  although  it  is  supposed  that  he  reached  the  the  "  Transactions^^  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
interior  of  that  country,  or  that  at  least  he  ob-  sciences,  and  in  Poggendorf  ^s  Annaletiy  the 
tained  his  information  from  Portuguese  docu-  principal  are:  Ueber  Mau  und  Me$$&n;  Mei&- 
monts  before  unpublished;  and  some  geogra-  orologitche  UnUrtuehungen ;  Ueber  die  nieht 
phers  of  repute  still  credit  a  portion  of  his  periodUchen  Aenderungen  der  Temperaturt^r^ 
narrative.  theilung  auf  der  ObeHldehe  der  J^de;  Unter- 

DOUW,  or  Dow,  Gerard,  a  Dutch  painter,  euchungenim  GebietederlnductianeeleitrieiUU; 

born  in  Leyden  in  1613,  died  there  in  1680.  TemperaturtafeJn ;  Manateieothermen^  iie.     In 

He  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  painting  a  more  popular  style  he  has  written  several  tresr 

on  glass,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  tises  on  meteorologies  and  electrical  phenom- 

under  whom  ho  studied  for  8  years.    He  began  ena,  which  have  found  many  readers.    In  the 
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Mpiflity  of  director  of  the  Pmssian  observato-  are  published  here.   IT.  A  post  town,  capitnl  of 

iMilie  publishes  each  year  the  results  of  their  the  state  of  Delaware  and  of  Kent  co.,  on  Joneses 

Uon.    Among  his  most  recent  writings  are  creek,  5  m.  above  Delaware  river ;  pop.  in  1850, 

XMmatologitche  Beitrdge  (Berlin,  1857).  4,207.    It  is  regularly  built,  mostly  of  brick,  on 

DOYER.    I.  A  city  and  capital  of  Strafibrd  high  ground,  50  ro.  8.  from  Wilmington,  and  114 

«D^N.  H.,  ritnated  12  m.  from  the  ocean,  on  both  N.  E.  from  Washington.    The  streets  are  wide, 

■to  of  the  Cooheco  river,  68  m.  N.  of  Boston,  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 

nd  IS  m.  N.  W.  of  Portsmouth ;  pop.  in  1775,  The  principal  public  buildings  face  nn  open 

1,666 ;  1820,  2,871 ;  1880,  5,449 ;  1840,  6,458  ;  square,  the  K  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 

1860^  8,166;  1859,  about  9,200.    The  Cocheco  handsome  state  house.    In  1850  there  were  4 

iif«r  Tans  throngh  the  township,  and  furnishes  churches,  2  large  hotels,  a  newspaper  office,  an 

mtttmotiTe  power,  the  principal  fall  being  82)-  academy,  9  schools,  3  grist  mills,  and  2  saw 

ML  The  supply  ofwater  is  maintained  through  mills.    The  town  contains  a  monument  to  the 

Am  di7  season  by  draining  Bow  pond  in  the  town  memory  of  Col.  John  Haslett,  who  fell  in  the 

of  Stnflbrd,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  battle  of  Princeton,  a  telegraph  office,  and  one 

iMoeose  reservoir.  The  falls  are  situated  at  the  bank.    The  line  of  the  Delaware,  New  Castle 

head  of  tide  water,  to  which  point  the  river  is  and  Wilmington,  and  Wilmington  and  French- 

larigable  for  sloops  and  schooners.    The  Co-  town  railroads,  from  Philadelphia  to  Seaford, 

cheoo  oompany  is  one  of  the  oldest  incorporated  passes  through  it.    The  trade  is  chiefly  in  flour 

BBDofiwtiiring  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  Philadelphia.    III.  A  village  and  township 

■nd  ita  operations  have  been  among  the  most  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of 

■WMsessftiL    It  has  4  large  mills  for  the  manu-  Tuscarawas  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar 

totaraof  print  doths,  also  a  large  printery  and  creek,  08  m.  S.  from  Cleveland*;  pop.  of  the 

liaofaliie  shop,  taming  out  about  9,000,000  yards  township  in  1850,  8,248 ;  of  the  village  in  1853, 

pw  miiiiiii,  and  employing  about  2,000  persons,  1,500.    It  is  regularly  laid  out,  on  the  W.  side 

Aemiiloritj  of  whom  are  females.  The  mills  are  of  the  Ohio  canal,  across  which  and  the  river 

M  the  ibnn  of  a  quadrangle,  and  make  an  im*  there  is  a  bridge  846  feet  long.    It  is  the  ship- 

poifaig  appearance.    There  is  also  a  mill  for  the  ping  point  for  large  quantities  of  wheat  and 

maniifiMtore  of  woollens,  also  an  iron  foundery,  flour ;  in  1851  the  amount  was  stated  at  534,415 

lefWid  tanneries,  and  other  manufactures.  The  bushels  of  wheat,  and  40,495  barrels  of  flour. 

taCal   capital   employed   is  about  $2,500,000.  The  town  has  great  facilities  for  manufacturing, 

river,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  a  and  in  1854  contained  a  woollen  factory,  2  fur- 

'  stream,  fomishes  water  power  which  is  naces,  8  tanneries,  a  saw  mill,  2  grist  mills,  and 

hf  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  churches  of  6  denominations.    The  name  of  its 

^— '■■J«,  carriages,  and  for  various  other  mechan-  post  office  is  Canal  Dover. 

U  employments.  The  town  was  settled  in  1623  DOVER  (Fr.  Douvren;  anc.  Dubris\  a  parlia- 

I7  tlieXiaoonia  company  of  fishmongers  of  Lon-  mentary  and  municipal  borough,  cinque  port, 

don,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  state.    The  first  set-  and  fashionable  watering  place  of  Kent,  England, 

tiMnent  was  made  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  situated  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  strait  of  Do- 

itlie  nnion  of  Cocheco  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  ver ;  pop.  in  1851, 22,244.    It  is  built  mainly  in  a 

» settlement  at  "Strawberry  Bank,"  or  Ports-  valley,  partly  encompassed  by  an  amphitheatre 

Bootli,  was  made  about  the  same  time,  on  the  of  chalk  hills,  clifis,  and  downs,  on  which  stand  a 

teBk<tf  the  Piscataqua,  a  short  distance  down  the  castle,  a  citadel,  and  several  fortresses.    The  cas- 

river.    It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  townships  tie,  an  immense  structure,  whose  walls  enclose  85 

it  tlM  state,  and  the  farms  are  in  a  high  state  acres  of  ground,  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 

of  cultivation.    The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  ed  by  the  Romans.    Other  portions,  however, 

■id  contains  many  elegant  private  residences,  are  of  Norman  and  Saxon  construction,  while 

B  is  connected  with  Boston  and  Portland  by  others  again  belong  to  still  later  epochs.    It 

fte  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  and  also  with  contains  a  spacious  keep,  used  as  a  magazine 

mmiepiseogee  lake  by  the  Cocheco  road ;  the  and  considered  bomb-proof,  and  barracks  for 

kit  named  is  a  favorite  route  to  the  White  2,000  men,  beside  which  extensive   barracks 

mountains.    The  8d  Congregational  church  in  for  the  officers,  outside  of  the  castle,  were  crect- 

Iha  state  was  organized  in  this  town  about  1638.  ed  in  1857.    Within  the  precincts  of  the  cas- 

Tha  ilnt  chorch  edifice  in  the  state  stood  on  tie  stands  an  octagonal  watch  tower,  interesting 

Ifca  ridge  of  land  which  rises  gradually  from  not  only  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  Roman 

the  Plnataqua  river,  and  was  surrounded  by  architecture,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 

nalfcufffMi  as  a  protection  from    the  Indians,  pieces  of  regular  mason-work  in  Great  Britain. 

Jeremy  Belknap,  the  first  historian  of  the  state.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Dover 

and  the  author  and  editor  of  several  important  castle  was  considered  the  key  to  the  whole 

wdrics,  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  20  years  from  kingdom.    In  1296  the  French  made  a  descent 

1707  to  1787.  There  are  10  churches  in  the  town,  upon  this  place,  and  committed  great  depreda- 

and  about  70  stores.    The  city  hall  is  a  commo-  tions  in  the  neighbouring  conntiy.   It  witnessed 

dioiia  and  sabstantial  brick  edifice.    The  schools  the  landing  of  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration  to 

ave  CKcellent,  and  the  high  school  building  re-  the  British  throne,  May  27, 1 660,  and  theembark- 

eently  erected  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state,  ation  of  Louis  XYIII.,  April  24, 1814,  on  the  res- 

A  mcuthly  inagarine  and  8  weekly  newspapers  toration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France.  Dover  now 
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consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  the  former  is  into  a  yery  fine  powder.  Thongh  caDed  by  the 
thQ  scat  of  most  of  the  trade,  and  has  narrow  and  name  of  Dr.  Dover,  it  differs  fhom  that  origi- 
irrcgular  streets.  The  new  portion  is  huilt  with  nally  recommended  by  him,  which  contained 
more  taste,  and  contains  a  namber  of  good  nitrate  of  potash  and  licorice  in  addition  to 
houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  summer  visitors. .  the  ingredients  named.  It  is  a  medicine  admi- 
The  importance  of  the  town  is  principally  ow-  rably  adapted  for  promoting  perspiration,  and 
iiig  to  its  position  as  a  channel  of  communica-  possesses  at  the  same  time  the  propertie:^  of  an 
tion  between  England  and  the  continent.  It  anodyne.  It  is  given,  after  depletion,  in  cases 
was  formerly  the  chief  port  of  ombarkatioD,  requiring  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  is  particular- 
but  has  been  partially  superseded  in  that  respect  ly  used  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  affections 
by  Folkestone.  The  Southeastern  and  Dover  of  the  liver  and  of  the  bowels,  sometimes  oom- 
railway,  which  enters  the  town  through  a  tun«  bined  with  small  quantities  of  calomel, 
nel  cut  in  the  cliffs,  connects  it  with  the  cities  DOVREFIELD,  Dovbefjeld,  or  DoFsnm 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  continual  steam-  (Norw.  Daavr^/jeldy,  a  name  sometimes  given 
boat  intercourse  with  Calais  and  Boulogne,  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps, 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  at  various  which  extend  from  Cape  Lindesnaes  on  the  Cat- 
times  upon  its  harbor,  which  consistsof  3  basins,  tegat,  along  the  dividing  line  between  Sweden 
tlio  outer  one  enclosed  between  2  piers  150  feet  and  Norway,  to  Cape  Sviatoi,  at  the  W.  entrance 
apart,  but  the  entrance  is  unfortunately  ob-  to  the  White  sea.  The  Dovrefield  mountains, 
structed  by  a  movable  shingle  bar.  It  has  been  however,  properly  consist  only  of  the  central 
determined  to  construct  here  a  harbor  of  refuge,  part  of  this  range,  extending  in  an  E.  K.  E.  direo- 
and  the  sum  of  £2,500,000  has  been  appropri-  tion  from  the  valley  of  Le^Oe,  where  the  Lang- 
ated  for  the  erection  of  immense  jetties  to  reach  field  range  or  S.  portion  terminates,  to  tbs 
far  out  into  the  sea.  The  submarine  telegraph  SyltQallet^  where  the  chain  of  Eidlen  or  KiOel 
between  England  and  the  continent  extends  begins.  They  are  composed  mostly  of  gneiss 
across  the  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais;  it  and  micaceous  schist.  The  principal  peak  is 
was  completed  in  Oct.  1851.  In  the  vicinity  the  Skagstols-tind,  a  snow-cappea  mountain 
of  the  town,  abutting  on  the  sea,  stands  the  re-  having  an  altitude  of  8,890  feet  It  is  the 
markable  chalk  cliff  called  Shakespeare^s  or  highest  summit  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Hay  cliff,  described  in  *'  King  Lear ;"  it  is  860  There  ore  4  passes  across  this  range,  along 
feet  high  and  almost  perpendicular.  In  May,  which  at  intervals  of  10  m.  there  are  houses  for 
1847,  a  huge  moss  of  this  cliff,  254  feet  in  height,  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  most  frequent- 
15  feet  thick,  c^d  estimated  to  contain  48,000  ed  of  these  roads  leads  trtm  Christiania  to 
tons  of  chalk,  scaled  off  and  fell  to  the  base.  Trondl\jem,  and  passes  along  the  £.  declivity 
Another  mass  of  10,000  cubic  ydrds  fell  soon  of  the  peak  of  Sneehaettan.  It  reaches  in  some 
after.  There  are  a  number  of  shipyards  on  the  places  au  altitude  of  4,200  feet  The  Dovre- 
coost,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  ore  employed  field  mountains  derive  their  name  tram  Daatre, 
in  sail  and  rope  making.  The  registereu  ship-  a  small  village  of  Norway,  and  Jleld  or  /jeH 
ping  of  the  port  in  1856  was  55  vessels  of  8,553  a  mountain  ridge. 

tons ;  the  entrances  were  473  sailing  vessels,  DOW,  Lobbnzo,  an  American  preacher,  bom 

tonnage  43,487,  and  21  steam  vessels,  tonnage  in  Coventry,   Conn.,   Oct  16,  1777,   died  in 

2,679;  clearances,  121  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  G^rgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  2, 1834.  WhenaboatH 

5,112,  and  5  steam  vessels,  tonnage  663.    The  years  of  age  he  began  to  be  agitated  by  religions 

coasting  trade  of  Dover  is  flourishing,  and  its  speculations,  had  frequent  dreams  and  viuons^ 

fisheries  are  extensive  and  profitable.  It  imports  and  was  so  troubled  by  his  meditations  np(m 

from  France  large  quantities  of  eggs,  fruit,  and  the  ^*  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation  and 

other  rural  produce.    There  are  several  large  particular  election,"  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 

Eaper  mills  in  the  neighborhood.    The  principal  on  the  point  of  putting  dn  end  to  his  life.    Fi- 

uildings  in  the  town  are  2  hospitals,  2  parish  nally  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists 

churches,  a  number  of  chapels,  a  synagogue,  the  and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  after  many  mentsl 

custom  house,  town  hall  and  gaol,  workhouse,  struggles  and  against  the  wishes  of  his  family, 

assembly  rooms,  theatre,  museum,  baths,  news  became  an  itinerant  preacher  of  that  persna- 

rooms,  bonding  warehouses,  and  many  good  sion.    His  youth  and  eccentricity  of  character 

hotels.    Dover  is  the  seat  of  government  and  for  a  long  time  prevented  his  recognition  by  the 

principal  station  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  re-  conferences  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  ho 

turns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  was  at  one  period  even  prompted  to  renonnoe 

DOVER,  Stkait  of  (Fr.  Pas  de  Calais  ;  anc.  the  name  of  Methodist.    He  finally  received  a 

Frctum  Gallicum),  a  strait  connecting  the  Eng-  regular  license  to  preach,  and,  in  spite  of  coo- 

lisli  channel  with  the  German  ocean,  and  sop-  tumely  and  rebnf»,  frequently  from  members 

arating  England  from  France.    It  extends  from  of  his  own  sect,  and  ceaseless  hardships  and 

Dun^eness  and  Capo  Gris  Ncz  K  E.  to  the  8.  dangers  of  all  kmds,  persevered  for  nearly  40 

Foreland  and  Calais ;  length,  22  m. ;  breadth  at  years,  with  an  enthnsiasnf  which  never  relaxed, 

Dover,  whore  it  is  narrowest,  21  m.  and  often  with  astonishing  effect    In  the  coarse 

DOVER'S    POWDERS,   a   preparation  of  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of 

ipecacuanha  and  opium,  each  a  drachm,  and  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  1799  and 

sulphate  of  potassa  an  ounce,  rubbed  together  again  in  1805  visited  England  and  InlnBdi 
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AU  peculiar  eloquence  attracted  much  specify  the  particular  lands,  it  was  proscribed 

itieiitioii  and  on  several  occasions  subjected  him  t^t  the  wife  should  bo  entitled  to  ono-third  of 

topcnecation.    His  wife,  Peggy  Dow,  to  whom  the  lands  of  tho  husband  for  life  if  she  survived 

1m  was  married  in  1804,  was  a  woman  of  char-  him,  which  was  called  dosrationahUis,  It  was  at 

aelw  and  qnalities  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  first  limited  to  tho  lands  which  the  husband  had 

aeoompanied  him  fearlessly  in  all  his  peregrina-  at  tho  time  of  the  dotation,  unless  ho  si)ecially 

tkna.    Dow'b  eccentricity  of  manner  and  dress  charged  his  future  acquisitions ;  and  in  caso  he 

frr  a  long  time  excited  a  prejudice  against  him,  had  no  lands,  or  not  sufiicient,  he  was  permitted 

■nd  in  many  parts  of  the  country  he  was  famil-  to  endow  his  wife  of  personal  property,  which 

Mj  known  as  *'  crazy  Dow/*    In  person  he  was  held  to  bo  a  bar  against  any  claim  to  dower 

vai  awkward  and  nngainly,  his  voice  was  harsh,  of  lands  thereafter  acquired.    But  in  Magna 

and  hb  deliveiy  not  such  as  would  impress  a  Charta  it  was  provided  that  tho  wife  should  have 

OuhiTated  mind.    But  to  the  class  whom  he  for  dower  the  third  part  of  all  tho  lands  which 

frequently  addressed,  his  simple  fervor,  the  husband  had  held  during  his  lifetime,  unless 

i;1i  oonpled  with  illiterate  phraseology,  sup-  she  had  been  endowed  with  less  ad  ostium  eo- 

the  place  of  eloquence,  and  he  seldom  elesias.    In  tho  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  do- 

of  having  attentive  and  even  enthusiastic  nied  that  the  wife  could  be  endowed  of  her 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  husband^s  goods  and  chattels;   and  Littleton, 

oaimgeons  bearing,  when  threatened  with  vio-  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  asserted 

Itneeby  lawless  men.    His  journal,  containing  that  she  could  bo  endowed  ad  ostium  ecelesia 

iha  history  of  his  life  to  his  40th  year,  together  of  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  and  that 

with  fome  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  and  a  she  had  the  election  after  tho  husband's  death  to 

fkfori  autobiography  of  Peggy  Dow,  was  pub-  accept  it  or  to  take  her  dower  at  common  law. 

Kbed  inNew  York  in  1856.  In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  that  mode  of 

,  DOWER  (law  Lat.  doarium^  or  douarium  ;  endowment  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  never  abol- 

i^.  gteaira),  the  estate  which  the  wife  has  by  ished  by  law  until  recently  by  act  8  and  4  Wil- 

iptration  of  law  in  the  property  of  her  do-  liam  IV.,  c.  105  (1838).    Dower  at  common  law 

OMied  husband.   Strictly  it  applies  only  to  what  *s  different  from  the  dotation  of  other  countries, 

Um  law  gives  her  independent  of  any  act  of  the  in  being  limited  wholly  to  lands,  and  to  such 

Insband,  and  which,  in  fact,  it  is  not  in  his  power  only  as  the  husband  holds  in  fee.    By  the  civil 

lobar.    A  marriage  portion,  therefore,  whether  law  the  donatio  ante  nuptias  (or,  as  Justinian 

gimii  with  the  wife  or  secured  to  her  use,  and  called  it,  propter  nvptias)  was  all  tho  provision 

whether  so  given  or  secured  by  tho  father  or  made  for  tho  wife.    It  might  copsist  of  either 

olker  relative,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  is  not  lands  or  personal  property ;  but  though  it  went 

dower;  and  yet  the  term  by  which  such  mar-  into  tho  possession  of  the  husband,  it  could  not, 

riaga  portion  was  designated  in  the  Beman  law  if  it  consisted  of  la'hds,  bo  alienated  by  him  even 

(ifff)  was  used  by  Bracton  and  other  English  with  the  consent  of  tho  wife,  for  which  tho  rea- 

vriiers  for  the  right  of  the  widow  in  tho  lands  ^n  given  is  tho  fragility  of  tho  female  sex  (ne 

ioi  hBt  deceased  husband  given  to  her  by  the  sextu  muliebria  fragilitas  inpemiciem  auhstan- 

eommon  law,  as  well  as  the  endowment  in  con-  tia  earum  contertatur).    Upon  tho  death  of  tho 

templation  of  marriage,  which  last  was  also  husband,or  dissolution  ofthe  marriage  otherwise, 

qdwi  donatio  ante  nuptias.    Tho  English  word  the  wife  only  took  what  had  been  given  with  her 

dover  expressed  the  former,  and  also  tho  dona-  on  tho  marriage,  or  of  which  a  donation  had  been 

tkm  before  marriage,  which  was  in  two  modes,  made  during  the  marriage.    Of  tho  other  proper- 

ia.i  ad  cetium  eeclisuB^  and  ex  cusensu  patris,  tyof  tho  husband  she  could  take  nothing  either 

Both  of  tiiese  were  made  at  the  porch  of  the  as  widow  or  heir. — In  France,  tho  two  modes 

dmrchf  after  affiance  and  before  marriage ;  in  of  providing  for  tho  wife  are  designated  by  the 

fbe  one^  tiie  husband  endowed  the  wife  ot  lands  discriminative  terms  dot  and  douaire;  the  for- 

of  which  he  was  himself  seized ;  in  tho  other,  mer  of  which  is  defined  to  bo  that  which  the 

with  oonsent  of  his  father,  he  endowed  her  of  wife  brings  in  marriage  (ce  que  lafemme  ap- 

kada  belonging  to  his  father ;  and  it  was  usual  porte  en  mariage) ;  tiio  latter  is  tho  right  which 

to  ipedfy  the  particular  lands  intended.    En-  the  wife  has,  by  custom  or  matrimonial  con- 

4pwmant  at  the  church  door  was  the  conmion  tract,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate  of  the 

mode  of  providing  for  the  wife  in  the  time  of  husband  upon  his  death  {la  jouissance  que  la 

BkaotOD,  and  no  other  mode  could  be  substi-  coutume  ou  lee  cojitentiorts  matriinonialcs  ac- 

tprted,  as  by  will  or  any  othor  conveyance ;  the  cordent  d^une  eertaine  portion  des  immeuhUs  du 

oUeot  of  which  was  to  prevent  fraud :  Nbn  enim  mari  d  lafemme  qui  lui  surcit),    Tho  origin  of 

aimt  facta  in  leeto  mortati^  nee  in  camera^  aut  douaire  w^as  that  in  some  provinces  of  France, 

miMwiclandeBtinafueruntconjugia.  Thefeu-  called  France  eoutumi^re,  women  were  not  en- 

dal  restriction  against  alienation  of  lands  was,  dowed  on  marriage  {rCaf^oient  pas  de  dot  de  leur 

however,  exten&d  to  dow^er,  and  tho  husband  parens) ;  and  hence  grow  up  tho  custom  that  the 

was  not  allowed  to  endow  the  wife  ad  ostium  husband  at  his  death  should  leave  something  for 

m§Unm  of  more  ^an  a  Uiird  part  of  his  lands,  tho  support  of  the  wife.    What  was  so  left  was 

TUa  gave  rise  to  the  common  law  rule  which  called  either  dot  or  douaire^  the  wife  being  siud 

lipa  aver  since  prevailed.    In  the  absence  of  to  be  douee  or  dotce.    I^ut  as  it  was  intended  for 

•Mh,  iflliatlft",  or  in  case  of  Uio  omission  to  her  support  merely,  it  was  provided  that  after 
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her  death  it  should  go  to  the  children  of  the  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  C^eorgia,  it  Is 

hushand  if  he  left  any.    Philip  Augustas  fixed  limited  to  the  lands  of  .which  the  hushand  was 

the  dower  of  the  wife  at  one-half  of  the  goods  seized  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  hut  the  hos- 

which  the  husband  had  at  the  marriage.  Henry  hand  is  not  allowed  to  har  dower  bj  will,  nor 

II.  of  England  established  in  his  French  prov-  bj  a  voluntary  conveyance,  in  which  any  bene- 

inces  a  rule  that  dower  should  be  one-third,  fit  is  reserved  to  hmiself.    Again,   in  Penn- 

and  this  difference  continued  to  exist  on  the  op-  sylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  dower  does 

posite  sides  of  the  Loire,  until  the  customary  not  attach  to  lands  sold  nnder  judicial  process 

law  was  swept  away  by  the  legislation  which  nor  to  lands  sold  nnder  a  mortgage  executed 

succeeded  the  revolution  of  1789.    By  the  pres-  by  the  husband  alone.    The  role  is  generaL 

ent  law  of  France  married  persons  may,  by  perhaps  noiversal,  that  the  wife  takes  one-third 

stipulation  made  before  marriage,  become  sub-  of  the  personal  estate  upon  the  death  of  the 

ject  to  the  law  of  community,  or  to  the  law  of  husband,  in  accordance  with  the  En^ish  statote 

dowry.    If  the  former,  it  brings  into  common  of  distribution. 

stock  all  the  movables  of  which  the  parties  DOWLER,  Benket,  an  American  physician 
are  possessed  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  of  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Ya.,  April 
immovables  which  shall  be  acquired  during  16,  1797.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
marriage.  Dower  (la  dot)  is  what  the  wife  brings  of  Maryland,  where  in  1827  he  received  the  de- 
to  the  husband  in  marriage,  and  it  may  be  gree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  During  the  last  2S 
either  by  donation  from  another  or  by  a  settle-  years  ho  has  practised  his  profession  in  New 
ment  of  the  wife  upon  herself  (tout  ce  que  la  Orleans,  and  since  March,  1854,  has  been  the 
femme  se  constitue  ou  qui  lui  est  donne  en  con"  editor  of  the  ^*  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Snr- 
trat  de  mariage  est  dotal)^  and  it  may  extend  gical  Journal."  From  an  early  period  in  his 
to  all  the  present  or  future  property  of  the  wife,  career  experiments  upon  the  human  body,  im- 
but  cannot  be  constituted  or  augmented  dur-  mediately  or  very  soon  after  death,  occnpied  a 
ing  marriage.  The  parties  may  stipulate  for  a  large  share  of  his  attention,  and  the  resnits  of 
community  of  future  acquisitions  only.  The  his  investigations,  comprising  some  important 
husband  has  the  management  of  dotal  property,  discoveries  with  regard  to  contractility,  calori- 
but  is  accountable  as  a  usufructuary,  and  in  fication,  capillary  circulation,  dec.,  were  given 
case  it  be  put  in  peril,  the  wife  may  obtain  a  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  essays  in  18^-^4. 
separation  of  goods. — The  English  law  of  dower  8ince  that  time  these  and  other  original  experi- 
has  recently  undergone  very  great  changes.  By  ments  have  been  extended,  generalized,  and 
stat.  3  and  4  William  lY.,  c.  105,  the  widow  is  analyzed  by  him.  With  one  exception  he  has 
not  entitled  to  dower  of  lands  which  the  bus-  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  no  fact 
band  has  disposed  of  in  his  lifetime,  or  by  will,  invalidating  the  fundamental  laws  which  he 
All  charges  by  will,  and  all  debts  and  encum-  announced  in  his  first  publications  relative  to 
brances  to  which  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  post  mortem  contractility  of  tho  muscular  sys- 
subject,  take  priority  of  dower ;  and  dower  is  tem.  He  had  prematurely  assumed,  early  in  his 
made  subject  to  any  restrictions  which  the  researches,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
husband  may  impose  by  will.  But  on  the  other  theory,  that  the  death  rigidity,  or  rigor  merti$^ 
hand,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  equitable  dower  is  antagonistic  to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  oo- 
of  any  beneficial  interest  of  the  husband  which  existence  of  muscular  contraction ;  but  he  soon 
shall  amount  to  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  pos-  found  instances  which  led  him  to  maintain  that 
session,  except  joint  tenancy  ;  and  no  gift  of  the  contractile  function  exists  in  all  bodies  im- 
personal property  by  the  husband  can  invali-  mediately  after  death,  although  in  some  it  is 
date  the  right  to  dower,  unless  expressly  so  scarcely  appreciable,  while  in  others  it  is  absent 
declared  by  will.  This  modification  of  the  law  or  feeble  at  first,  but  gradually  increases.  In 
of  dower  has  probably  grown  out  of  the  gen-  all  it  is  intermittent,  and  may  be  economized 
eral  custom  prevailing  in  England  among  land  by  proper  management,  or  overtasked  and  ex- 
proprietors  of  making  marriage  settlements.  In  hausted,  or  even  destroyed  by  a  severe  blow, 
cases  where  this  is  omitted,  the  wife  still  has  He  was  consequently  led  to  the  concluMon  that 
some  provision  under  the  statute  of  distribu-  this  force  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue, 
tion  (29  Charles  II.),  which  gives  her  one-third  and  in  every  portion  of  it,  being  wholly  inde- 
of  tho  personal  estate  of  tho  husband  when  he  pendent  of  the  brain,  spinal  corcf,  and  nervesi 
dies  intestate,  not  for  life  merely,  but  abso-  During  the  last  18  years  Dr.  Dowler  has  shown 
lutely. — In  the  United  States,  the  general  rule  by  experiments  on  hundreds  of  human  bodies 
prevails  of  allowing  to  the  widow  an  estate  for  that  the  capillary  circulation  is  often  active  for 
life  in  one-third  of  all  tho  lands  of  which  the  some  minutes,  and  even  for  hours,  after  the  res- 
husband  was  seized  in  fee.  The  rule,  however,  piration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  have  ceased, 
varies  in  different  states  in  two  particulars.  In  and  occasionally  after  the  removal  of  this  oi^gan; 
tho  state  of  New  York,  and  most  other  states,  and  that  in  the  same  cadaver  a  high  deg^ree  of 
dower  is  a  charge  upon  all  the  lands  of  which  the  calorification,  together  with  active  capillary  and 
husband  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  mar-  chylous  circulations,  may  continue  simultane- 
riage,  except  such  as  she  has  released  by  joining  ously  for  several  hours.  His  researches  on  an!- 
in  the  conveyance  thereof  by  tho  husband.  In  mal  heat,  in  health,  in  disease,  and  after  death, 
some  of  the  states,  as  Yermont,  Connecticut,  which  have  fh>m  time  to  time  been  published 
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kiBiedioalJoiiiTialB,  have  led  to  important  dis- 
eomiei,  partioalarly  with  reference  to  post 
mtriem  calorificatioD,  which  his  experiments 
have    ihown  will,   after  death    from    fever, 
obolflra,  or  sun-stroke,  &c.,  rise  in  some  cases 
BDch  higher  than  its  antecedent  maximum  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.     From  these 
dperimental  researches,  as  well  as  from  a  ra- 
tioiud  interpretation  of  the  respiratory  action 
cf  the  longs,  either  in  their  natural,  diseased, 
olMtraotedf  or   disorganized    conditions.    Dr. 
Dowler  has  been  led  to  reject  the  long  re- 
flared  theory  which  ascrib^  animal  heat  to 
the  Inngs,  as  the  sole  heating  apparatus  of  the 
tBimal  economy.    He  maintains  that  the  chem- 
ical lustory  of  respiradon  may  be  interpreted 
cither  as  a  refrigeratory  or  heat  equalizing  pro- 
eeas  and  that  while  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
isriiig  respiration  may  generate  heat,  on  the 
other  nand  the  parting  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
mfnoaaa  yaporization  from  the  lungs,  together 
with  the  incessant  respiration  of  the  air,  almost 
always  much  cooler  than  the  body,  must  re- 
ftjgmte  the  animal  economy ;  that  for  all  that 
Ins  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  oxidation  and 
dsosidation,  repair  and  waste,  composition  and 
daoomposition,  inhalation  and  exhalation,  are 
iimtnafly  compensating  or  equiponderant  in  the 
legation  of  animal  heat;  and  that,  while  it 
IDMW  be  plansibly  assumed  that  nearly  the  whole 
secMS  of  organs  and  organic  functions,  especially 
fliose  of  nutrition,  contribute  directly  or  indi- 
leetly  to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  animal 
heat  during  life,  post  mortem  calorification  might 
to  some  extent  bo  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  reqiiration  is  not  a  heating,  but  a  refriger- 
Morr  process^  which,  ceasing  with  apparent 
dssu,  ceases  to  liberate  the  free  caloric  of  the 
esoBomy ;  whence  the  calorifacient  function, 
BOfc  bein^  in  many  instances  extinguished  with 
ttie  TCsmration,  persists,  and  for  a  long  time 
iBcninnlat.es  faster  than  it  can  bo  radiated  into 
tibe  iorronnding  media.    He  has  not,  however, 
been  able  to  trace  a  necessary  connection,  ante- 
cedenoe,  or  parallelism  between  post  mortem 
cdoiification  and  muscular   contractility,  the 
dsrelopment)  degree,  and  duration   of  which 
nay  or  may  not  coincide.    In  March,  1845,  Dr. 
Dowler  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
eompsrative  physiology  on  the  great  saurian  or 
alli^itor  of  Louisiana,  which  he  regarded  as 
BUKh  better  for  the  purpose  than  any  of  the 
cdU-blooded  animals  usually  selected  for  vivi- 
Mion.    From  these  experiments,  which  cm- 
Inec  a  period  of  10  years,  he  has  ascertained 
tint  after  decapitation  the  head,  and  more  espe- 
cUDy  the  tmnlc,  afford  unequivocal  evidences 
^ifponessingthe  faculties  of  sensation  and  voli- 
wlbr  hours  after  a  complete  division  of  the 
snoniL    The  headless  trunk,  deprived  of  all  the 
■•■»  but  that  of  touch,  perceived,  felt,  willed, 
■od  tcted  with  unerring   intelligence  in  re- 
moving or  avoiding  an  irritant,  such  as  an  ifr- 
sited  match  or  bit  of  paper ;  when  even  a  simple 
J*8h  or  apositive  irritant  was  ap[)licd  laterally, 
■Mbody  carved  or  receded  in  a  contrary  direc- 
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tion,  while  the  most  convenient  limb  was  also 
directed  to  the  exact  place  where  the  foreign 
body  impinged,  in  order  to  remove  it,  if  possible. 
After  as  well  as  before  decapitation,  after  com- 
plete evisceration,  and  after  the  subdivision  of 
the  spine  and  its  cord  in  2  or  8  places,  each  sec- 
tion mutually  and  simultaneously  perceived  or 
felt  in  common  the  presence  or  contact  of  a 
pain-producing  agent.  In  some  instances  Dr. 
Dowler  observed  that  the  separated  head  could 
see  a  body,  like  the  finger,  purposely  directed 
close  to  the  eye,  as  was  shown  by  the  violent 
opening  of  the  mouth,  as  if  to  bite,  and  by  the 
head  jumping  several  feet  from  the  operating 
table  to  the  floor.  The  vivisection  of  the  spinfu 
cord  satisfied  him  also  that  neither  root  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation 
or  of  motion,  and  that  motion  as  well  as  sen- 
sory phenomena  may  be  excited  by  irritation 
of  either  root ;  a  result  directly  opposed  to  the 
celebrated  theory  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the 
functions  of  these  roots.  The  vivisection  of 
the  inferior  animals  (hitherto  the  basis  of  ex- 
perimental physiology),  as  well  as  the  patho- 
logical, anatomical,  and  experimental  phenom- 
ena observed  in  man,  has  therefore  led  Dr.^ 
Dowler  to  the  following  conclusions  :  that  the 
functions  and  structures  of  the  nervous  system 
constitute  a  unity  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  anatomical  assumption  of  4  distinct  and 
separate  sets  of  nerves,  and  a  corresponding 
fourfold  set  of  functions ;  that  there  is  no  ana- 
tomical or  other  proof  that  one  set  of  nerves 
transmits  impressions  to,  and  a  separate  set 
from,  a  sensorial  spot  somewhere  in  the  brain, 
nor  that  the  nerves  themselves  are  simple  con- 
ductors and  wholly  insensible ;  that  the  2  sepa- 
rate sets  of  nerves  usually  assigned  to  what  is 
called  the  excito-motory  action  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  wholly  hypothetical ;  that  instead  of 
4  travelling  impressions  there  is  but  one,  the 
primary  or  sensiferous  impression,  which  is  si- 
multaneously cognized  upon  the  periphery  as 
well  as  in  the  centre,  and  not  solely  by  an  un- 
known spot  in  the  brain  through  the  interme- 
dium of  a  secondarily  transmitted  impression, 
being  intuitively  felt  where  it  really  is;  and 
that  sensuous  cognition  or  sensation  is  imme- 
diate, intuitive,  and  not  representative,  nor  the 
result  of  transmitted  secondary  impressions,  but 
a  directly  felt  relation,  ab  initio,  between  an 
object  ond  a  sentient  subject,  and  not  one  be- 
tween a  mere  secondary  representation,  idea,  or 
transmitted  impression  of  an  object.-^The  assid- 
uous devotion  of  Dr.  Dowler  to  researches  con- 
nected with  medical  and  physiological  science 
has  won  for  him  a  wide  reputation  as  an  expe- 
rimenter, an  anatomist,  and  a  pathologist. 

DOWLETABAD,  Dowlatabad,  Dowlxjta- 
BAP,  DouLETABAD,  or  Deoohir  (the  fortunate 
city),  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hyderabad,  in 
the  Nizam's  territory,  Ilindostan,  about  10  m. 
N.  W.  from  Aumngnbad.  The  fortress  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  about  500  feet  in  height,  about 
150  feet  of  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly, 
like  a  wall.    The  entrance  is  by  a  passage  cut 
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through  the  rock.    Notwithstanding  its  natural  officers  and  men  to  the  United  States.  In  Jane, 

strength,  the  fortress  has  heen  several  times  1818,  Lieut.  Downes  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

token,  and  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  of  master  commandant,  and  in  March,  1815,  he 

various  masters.    Near  the  town  are  the  re-  commanded  the  brig  Epervier  of  18  guns  in  the 

markablo  cave  temples  of  EUora.  squadron  employed  against  Algiers  in  that  year, 

DOWN,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  under  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  On  June 
Ireland,  province  of  Ulster;  greatest  length,  17, 1815,  the  Epervier  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  51  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  38  m. ;  the  Algerine  frigate  Mashouda  off  Cape  de  Gatt. 
area,  956  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  328,883.  Near  Two  days  afterward  the  Epervier  and  3  of  the 
the  middle  of  the  county  is  a  group  of  hills,  and  smaller  vessels  of  the  squadron  captured  the 
in  its  S.  W.  part  are  the  Mourne  mountains,  some  Algerine  brig  of  war  Estido,  22  guns  and  180 
of  whose  summits  are  among  the  highest  peaks  men,  which  had  been  chased  into  shoal  water 
in  Ireland ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  sur-  off  Cape  Palos.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
face  of  the  county  is  for  the  most  part  tolerably  treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers,  Commodore  De- 
even.  There  are  several  rivers  and  numerous  oatur  transferred  Downes  to  his  own  ship,  the 
lakes,  both  abounding  in  fish,  but  insignificant  Querriere,  while  the  Epervier,  which  was  sent 
in  size.  Lough  Strangford  in  the  E.  part  of  to  the  United  States  with  the  treaty,  was  never 
the  county,  though  almost  surrounded  by  land,  afterward  heard  from ;  it  was  supposed  that  she 
is  yet  only  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  with  which  foundered  in  a  heavy  gale  near  the  Western 
it  communicates  by  a  channel  navigable  for  large  islands.  In  March,  1817,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
vessels.  The  county  contains  many  mineral  captaincy,  and  from  1819  to  1821  commanded 
springs,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  of  all  the  Macedonian  frigate  of  50  guns  in  the  Pacific 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  producing  largo  crops  In  1828-^9  he  commanded  t£e  frigate  Java  in 
of  grain,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  &o.  The  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  1832  to  1834  the 
total  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1855  was  squadron  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  bis  way  to 
*810,424  acres.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  carried  his  station  he  anchored,  Feb.  5, 1832,  off  Quallah 
on  mostly  for.  dairy  purposes,  large  quantities  Batoo,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  on  outrage 
of  butter  being  annually  made  and  exported;  had  been  committed  on  an -American  vesseL 
and  hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  There  His  ship,  the  Potomac  of  50  guns,  was  disguised 
are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  as  a  merchantman.  The  town  was  supposed  to 
and  slate  ;  and  granite,  coal,  and  chalk  also  contain  not  less  than  500  fighting  men,  and  was 
occur.  The  most  important  manufacture  is  that  defended  by  5  forts,  owned  and  commanded  by 
of  linen,  though  there  are  also  cotton  and  wool-  different  rajahs  or  chiefs.  The  oommodoro  had 
len  mills.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  somewhat  obtained  tolerably  correct  information  of  their 
cold,  and  the  people  generally  are  in  a  better  positions,  as  well  as  of  the  general  topography 
condition  than  those  of  most  Irish  counties,  of  the  place,  but  nevertheless  deemed  it  advisa- 
The  fishery  occupies  many  of  the  inhabitants,  ble  to  make  an  actual  reconnoissance  if  possible. 
though  not  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  An  attempt  was  made  to  land  a  party  of  ofiSoers 
the  facilities  for  it.  Some  interesting  remains  for  this  purpose,  in  citizens'  dress,  but  as  the 
of  antiquity  ore  found,  and  there  are  also  ruins  boat  (rowed  by  officers  disguised  as  seamen)  ap- 
of  abbeys  and  castles  of  the  middle  ages.  Four  proached  the  landing,  such  hostile  demonstra- 
meinbers  are  returned  to  the  house  of  commons,  tions  were  made  by  the  natives  that  she  was 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  towns  recalled.  Preparations  for  an  attack  were  nov 
of  Downpatrick  and  Newry.  made,  and  about  2  o^clock  in  the  morning  of 

DOWXES,  John,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  Fob.  6,  about  150  officers,  seamen,  and  marines 

navy,  born  in  Canton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1786,  were  landed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Irvine 

died  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  11,  1855.    lie  Shubrick,  the  1st  lieutenant  of  the  ship.    This 

entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  June,  1802,  force  was  organized  in  divisions,  the  marines 

and  his  first  service  was  in  the  frigate  Now  York  under  Lieuts.  Edson  and  Terrett,  the  seamen  m 

during  the  war  with  Tripoli.     In  May,  1803,  he  4  divisions  commanded  by  Lieuts.  Pinkham, 

distinguished  himself  in  a  boat  attack  upon  some  Ilof^  IngcrsoU,  and  Sailing-master  Totten.    To 

Tripolitan  feluccas,  which  had  been  chased  into  each  division  a  particular  duty  was  assigned, 

the  port  of  Old  Tripoli.  In  March,  1807,  Downes  and  although  the  surprise  was  not  quite  per- 

was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  during  the  fcct,  the  result  was  entirely  successfuL    Af- 

war  of  1812  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  tcr  2^  hours  of  severe  fighting,  the  town  was 

frigate  Essex,  Capt.  Porter,  during  her  cele-  nearly  reduced  to  ashes,  many  of  the  natives 

brated  cruise  in  the  Pacific  ocean.    Among  the  were  killed,  and  4  of  the  fortd  were  captured 

numerous  prizes  of  the  Essex  was  the  whale  and  blown  up.    This  being  accomplished,  the 

ship  Georgiana,  which  Capt.  Porter  fitted  as  a  expedition  reembarked  in  perfect  order,  and 

cruiser,  with  16  guns,  named  the  Essex  Junior,  returned  to  the  ship  with  a  loss  of  13  killed  and 

and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Downes  wounded.  A  flog  of  truce  was  immediately  sent 

with  a  crew  of  41  men.    Finally,  after  the  cap-  off  from  the  town,  and  peace  sued  for,  which 

ture  of  the  Essex  at  Valparaiso  by  the  British  was  granted.     Several  of  the  rajahs  from  the 

frigate  Phoebe  and  sloop  Cherub,   the   Essex  towns  in  the  vicinity  sent  deputations,  declaring 

Junior  was  converted  into  a  cartel  for  the  pur-  their  friendly  disposition  to  the  Americans,  to 

pose  of  carrying  Capt.  Porter  and  his  surviving  which  the  commander  gave  corresponding  as- 
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fonnoea,  and  toon  after  sailed  for  the  Pacific. 
Oor  commerce  at  Qaallah  Batoo  Iios  never  since 
been  molested.  The  sea  service  of  Com.  Downes 
tenni Dated  with  this  cruise.  From  1837  to  1 842, 
and  from  1850  to  1852,  ho  commanded  the  navy 
yard  at  Boston. 

DOWNING,  Andbew  Jaoksox,  an  American 
landscape  gardener,  horn  in  Newhurg,  N.  Y., 
Oct  80,  1815,  drowned  in  the  Iludson  river, 
near  Yonkers,  July  28, 1852.    From  an  early 
ige  his  tastes  were  directed  to  horticulture, 
botany,  and  the  natural  sciences,  wliich  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  father,  who  carried  on  business 
MB  a  nnrseryman  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburg, 
gftTe  him  many  opportunities  to  cultivate.    Ills 
school  education  was  acquired  chiefly  at  an 
academy  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Montgom- 
ery, from  which  he  returned  home  at  the  ago 
cf  16  to  assist  an  elder  brother  who  had  suc- 
eeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  tlio 
mnaery.    At  school  he  was  a  thoughtful,  re- 
rnrea    boy,  made   few  friendships,  and  sel- 
dom Joined  in  boyish  pastimes;   but  ho  was 
ilwaya  a  diligent  reader  and  a  close  observer, 
and  now  endeavored  to  compensate  for  what  ho 
eonaidered  a  premature  removal  from  his  stu- 
diea  by  a  oourso  of  self-instruction  in  his  favor- 
ite aciences.    In  the  intervfds  of  his  labors  in 
the  garden  ho  read  treatises  on  landscape  gar- 
dening; botany,  the  culture  of  fruits  and  ilow- 
eri)  ami  in  general  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
eoooomy  of  rural  life ;  and  found  time  also  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  poetry,  art,  and 
ciegant  literature.    At  20  years  of  ago  ho  do- 
teniined  to  become  a  rural  architect,  and  with 
a  mind  richly  stored  with  knowledge  suitablo 
to  Us  vocation,  he  began  to  visit  the  neighbor- 
ing estates  on  the  Iludson  river,  to  enlarge  his 
experience  and  confirm  his  theories  of  art  in 
lindacape  gardening.    Three  years  later  he  was 
ntniea  to  Miss  Caroline  I)e  Wint,  and  almost 
innnedSately  afterward  commenced  the  erection 
m  his  little  paternal  estate  of  an  elegant  man- 
■on,  which,  with  its  tastefully  arranged  grounds, 
iflbrded  the  first  practical  illustration  of  the 
bidlder'B  conception  of  an  American  rural  home. 
He  had  previously  written  a  few  fugitive  pieces 
fcr  the  newspapers,  but  his  career  as  an  author 
property  commences  with  the  publication  in 
IMl  of  his  *'  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Landscape  Gardening."    As  a  pioneer 
irork  of  its  class  in  this  country,  it  necessarily 
ittncted  attention,  and  the  author^s  extensive 
bfcnnaUon,  correct  ideas  of  taste,  and  appro- 
drtkm  of  the  conditions  of  rural  architecture 
in  America,  gave  it  immediate  popularity  and  a 
pnntion  as  a  standard  authority.    In  England 
•k  WIS  highly  commended  by  such  competent 
j*%es  as  Loudon  and  Dr.  Lindley,  the  latter  of 
^fcwn  said  that  he  "  knew  of  no  work  in  which 
the  fiiodameDtal  principles  of  this  profession 
''•Waowellor  so  concisely  expressed.-^    The 
Cottage  Residences,"  which  followed  in  the 
■**wding  year,  was  received  with  equal  favor ; 
ud  until  his  death  Downing  continued  to  be 
the  duef  American  authority  in  rural  art.    The 


appreciation  in  which  he  was  regarded  abroad 
was  evinced  by  his  election  as  corresponding 
member  of  many  of  the  chief  horticultural 
societies  of  Europe.    In  1845  appeared  simul- 
taneously in  London  and  New  York  his  "  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  of  which  more 
than  14  editions  have  been  published ;  and  in 
1846  ho  became  the  editor  of  the  "Horticul- 
turist," a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Al- 
bany',  for  which  ho  wrote    an    essay  every 
month  until  the  close  of  his  life.    In  1849  he 
wrote  "  Additional  Notes  and  Hints  to  persons 
about  building  in  this  country  "  for  an  Ameri- 
can reprint  of  Wightwick's  "  Hints  to  Young 
Architects,"  and  in  1850  published  his  "  Archi- 
tecture for  Country  Houses."     His  remaining 
work  was  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Garden- 
ing for  Ladies."   The  summer  of  1850  he  passed 
in  England,  chiefly  among  the  great  country 
seats,  of  which  ho  wrote  some  genial  descriptions. 
On  Jiis  return  to  America,  having  determined  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  architecture  and 
building,  he  received  many  i)rivate  commis- 
sions, and  was  intrusted  by  President  Fillmoro 
in  1851  with  the  laying  out  of  the  public  grounds 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  tho  vicinity  of  the 
capitol,  tlie  president's  house,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian institution.    In  the  midst  of  these  labors 
ho  took  passage  at  Newburg  on  July  28, 1852,  in 
tho  steamboat  Henry  Clay,   for  New  York. 
When  near  Yonkers,  about  20  miles  above  New 
York,  the  Henry  Clay,  which  had  been  racing 
with  a  rival  steamboat,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  was  immediately  steered  for  the  shore. 
In  the  confusion  of  tlio  moment  Mr.  Downing 
was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  the  heat 
of  tho  conflagration  had  compelled  him  with 
many  others  to  jump  overboard,  he  was  seen 
for  the  last  time  struggling  in  tho  water,  with 
several  persons  clinging  to  liim.     His  body  was 
subsequently  recovered  and  sent  to  Newburg 
for  interment.    A  memoir  of  hun  by  Georgo 
W.  Curtis,  and  a  '*  Letter  to  his  Friends,"  by 
Miss  Hremer,  who  had  been  his  guest  during 
her  visit  to  America,  were  prefixed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  his  contributions  to  the  '*  Horticulturist," 
published  in  1854,  under  the  title  of  "Rural 
Essays."    Tlie  labors  of  Mr.  Downing  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  tho  dissemination  of  correct 
taste  in  rural  architecture  amonfr  tho  American 
people,  and  of  a  love  for  rural  life. 

DOWNS,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  hills 
of  shitting  sand  along  the  coast;  also  called 
Dunes,  wliich  sec.  Barren  tracts  of  hilly  land 
used  for  sheep  pasture  are  aL^  called  downs. 
A  ])ortion  of  the  English  channel,  affording  ex- 
cellent anchorage,  and  mucli  used  by  the  British 
navy,  bears  the  same  name. 

D'oWSE,  Thomas,  an  American  mechanic, 
who  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
lover  of  books  and  the  collector  of  a  valuable 
librarv,  born  in  Charlestown,  ^fass.,  Dec.  28, 
lT72,\Ued  in  Cambridgeport,  Nov.  4,  1850. 
He  has  sometimes  been  called  *'the  literary 
leather  dresser."  His  father,  Eleazer  Dowso, 
was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  driven  with  his 
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fiunily  from  Chorlcstown  on  Jane  17, 1775,  his  employed  in  reading.  lie  thus  acquired  an  in- 
boose  being  one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  con-  teUigent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  his  steadi- 
flagration  of  that  day.  After  a  short  time  ly  increasing  library.  Having  formed  a  taste, 
passed  at  Holliston,  he  established  himself  at  not  only  for  good  books  bnt  for  handsome  edi- 
Dherbom,  a  smdl  town  in  Middlesex  co.,  the  tions,  in  which  the  American  press  was  then 
original  seat  of  the  family,  and  there  resumed  greatiy  deficient,  he  was  accnstomed  to  import 
his  occupation  as  a  leather  dresser.  At  the  age  them  directly  from  London.  Abont  the  year 
of  6,  Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  ML  1820  his  agent  in  England  sent  him  the  pros- 
from  a  tree ;  and  a  rheumatic  fever  setting  in  pectus  of  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  the  sets 
before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  of  a  costly  collection  of  engravings  of  the  most 
accident,  a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  famous  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  of  the  wa- 
with  frequent  attacks  of  severe  pain,  through  ter-color  copies  made  from  the  originals,  for 
life.  At  the  proper  age,  Thomas  began  to  work  the  purposes  of  this  publication.  Mr.  Dowse 
with  his  father,  at  his  trade  and  on  the  farm ;  bought  8  tickets  in  this  lottery,  and  drew  2 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  reading,  prizes,  one  prize  consisting  of  2  sets  of  the  en- 
which  he  indulged  with  so  much  eagerness  gravings,  colored  and  uncolored^  the  other 
that,  by  the  age  of  18,  he  had  read  all  the  books  prize  l^ing  i  of  the  water-color  copies  framed, 
he  could  procure  in  Sberborn.  All  his  little  52  in  number.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
earnings  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  large  collection  of  admirable  copies  of  some  ci 
books.  He  had  no  education  but  what  could  the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  England.  In 
be  obtained  at  the  town  schooL  He  contin-  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Washington  AUston,  itaf- 
ned  to  live  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  his  forded  ampler  means  for  the  study  of  art  than 
father  till  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  were  elsewhere  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the 
was  then  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  United  States.  The  painting  were  advanta- 
oountries.  A  neighbor  of  his  father^s,  who  com-  geously  arranged  in  rooms  adjoming  Mr.  Dowsers 
mandcd  a  vessel  that,  traded  from  Norfolk  in  librarv,  and  formed  with  ft  an  attraction  of 
Virginia  to  London,  offered  him  a  free  passage ;  steadily  increasing  interest  to  men  of  letters  and 
he  was,  however,  to  reach  Norfolk  at  his  own  taste  resident  in  tne  neighborhood,  and  to  stran- 
expense.  Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  gers.  Mr.  Dowsers  bodily  infirmity  unfitted  him 
by  land,  he  engaged  a  passage  in  a  coasting  ves-  for  mnch  active  intercourse  with  society,  and 
sel  from  Boston.  Head  winds  prevented  the  his  disposition  naturally  inclined  him  to  retire- 
departure  of  the  coaster  till  the  vessel  hod  sailed  ment  and  solitary  occupation.  He  abstained 
from  Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomas  Dowse  lost  the  from  public  life  in  all  its  fbnna,  and  thouf^h  a 
opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries.  An-  diligent  reader,  committed  nothing  to  writing, 
other  never  presented  itself.  He  immediately  He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  till  after  he 
sought  employment  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  70  years  of  age ;  but  for  the  last  10  years 
had  been  brought  up,  and  entered  the  service  of  his  liife,  though  his  shop  remidned  open  in 
of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dresser  and  wool  puller  the  lower  story  of  his  dwelling,  the  business 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  $12  a  month  wages.  His  was  conducted  by  persons  in  his  employ.  Of 
pay  was  afterward  raised  to  $25.  He  remained  the  eminent  men  whom  the  country  has  pro- 
m  this  employ  10  years.  He  once  informed  a  duced,  Franklin  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
friend  that  at  the  age  of  28  his  highest  income  of  Mr.  Dowsers  admiration.  Toward  the  dose 
was  $25  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  paid  $5  of  his  life  he  expressed  this  sentiment  by  the 
for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another,  never  erection,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  substantial 
owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  then  the  posses-  granite  obelisk  at  Mount  Auburn,  by  the  side  of 
sor  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  good  books  his  own  tomb.  With  the  exception  of  the  sta- 
well  bound.  In  1803  ho  set  up  in  business  at  tue  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to 
Oambridgeport,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  public  library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  urn 
who  advanced  the  capital  and  shared  the  profits,  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  which  is  rather  an 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  ornamental  than  a  commemorative  work,  the 
the  vear ;  after  which  Mr.  Dowse  carried  on  obelisk  erected  by  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have 
the  business  of  a  leather  dresser,  wool  [)uller,  been  the  first  monument  dedicated  to  tlie  mem- 
and  glover,  at  first  with  a  succession  of  partners,  ory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
and  afterward  alone,  till  ho  was  far  advanced  Dowse  was  childless,  the  destination  of  bis  libra- 
in  life.  His  business  was  successful,  and  the  ry  after  his  decease  was  a  matter  of  some  curios- 
articles  manufactured  by  him  enjoyed  the  repu-  ity  among  tliose  acquainted  with  its  value.  A 
tation  of  being  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  few  monUis  before  his  death  he  formed  the  reso- 
markct.  In  1814  he  erected  a  large  and  com-  lution  to  present  it  to  the  Massachusetts  histori- 
modious  dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cambridge-  cal  society;  and  on  July  80,1856,  the  formal 
port,  and  laid  out  2  or  3  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  transfer  was  made.  The  library,  however,  was 
here  he  lived  unmarried  the  jest  of  his  days,  left  by  the  society  in  the  possession  of  M.  Dowse 
From  the  earliest  period  ho  devoted  a  large  part  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  It  con- 
of  his  income  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  sisted  of  about  5,000  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous 
working  hours  of  the  day  were  devoted  to  his  character,  generally  in  good,  often  in  elegant 
shop  or  business  connected  with  it ;  but  the  bindings,  and  of  the  best  editions.  It  is  almost 
early  morning  and  the  evening  hours  were  exclusively  an  English  library,  though  contain- 
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tag  tnnslationfl  of  the  principal  authors  in  the  fact  sketches  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  people, 

ancient  limgnages,  and  the  cultivated  languages  and  for  liveliness  of  invention  and  various  tech- 

cf  modem  Europe.   It  is  estimated  to  have  cost  nical  merits  may  he  regarded  as  unique  per- 

Ib.  Dotrae  $40,000  without  interest.    After  his  formances.    The  **  Continental  Tour  of  Messrs. 

death  the  lihrary  was  deposited  in  the  historical  Brown,  Jones,  and   Kobinson,"  perhaps   the 

■oeiety^s  building,  in  an  inner  room  fitted  up  for  most  popular  of  his  works,  is  in  like  manner 

iSbub  purpose,  and  arnuiged  in  tasteful  cabinets  at  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  the  lights  and 

a  oost  of  $3,000  advanced  by  his  executors,  in  ad-  shadows  of  travel  on  the  continent.    In  1860 

ditiontoaBumof  $10,000  also  given  by  them  as  Mr.  Doyle,  taking  umbrage  at  the  severe  at- 

apermanent  fund  for  the  conservation  and  care  tacks  of  *^  Puiich^^  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 

of  the  library.    Mr.  Dowse  in  his  will  made  hierarchy,  severed  his  connection  with  that 

prorision  for  his  relatives  to  the  extent  of  $25,-  paper,  since  which  time  he  has  employed  his 

000.    Theresidueof  his  property,  amounting  to  pencil  chiefly  in    illustrating  books  of  fairy 

about  $40,000,  was  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  his  tales,  and  similar  publications,  including  the 

aieciiton,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  liter-  "  Fairy  Ring,"  "  Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations," 

aiy,  acientific,  or  charitable  purposes.    The  col-  Leigh  Hunt's  "Jar  of  Honey,"  Ruskin's  "King 

laetion  of  water-colors  was  given  by  them  to  of  the  Golden  River,"  &c.    He  fails  in  attempt- 

the  Boston  Athensum,  where  it  is  displayed  in  ing  to  depict  the  merely  prosaic  or  the  senti- 

aa  apartment  exclusively  devoted  to  that  pur-  mental,  and  his  illustrations  to  Thackeray's 

poae.   Handsome  donations  have  been  made  by  **  Newcomcs"  are  comparatively  feeble. 

the  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  uni-  DRACHENFELS  (Dragon's  Rock),  the  most 

TBnIty  at  Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  celebrated  of  the  Siebengebirge  range,  or  **  seven 

nd>lio  oblects  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.    The  hills"  (though  their  number  is  really  more  than 

bowae  high  school  has  been  founded  by  them  7),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn, 

at  Sherbom,  where  he  passed  his  youth  and  The  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which  is  1,056 

kaamed  his  trade;    and  the  Dowsg  institute  feet  high,  is  fatieuiog  from  its  steepness,  but 

eitahfiahed  at  Cambridgeport,  in  the  immediate  amply  rewards  the  traveller  by  the  majestic 

lidnitj  of  his  residence.    A  commemorative  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  river  and  valley 

diaooone  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Ever-  beneath,   and  of  the  adjoining  panorama  of 

ett,  at  the  opening  of  the  Dowse  institute,  Dec.  ruin-clad  mountains.    Upon  the  summit  of  the 

T,  18681,  and  before  the  Massachusetts  histori-  Drachcnfcls  are  the   ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 

eal  aodety  on  Dec  9.    A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  12th  century,  a  monument  erected  in  1814  by 

Dowae  was  painted  a  short  time  before  his  do-  the  Siebeiigobirge  militia  to  their  gallant  leader 

eearo  by  Wight  of  Boston,  at  the  request  of  the  Gcnger,  who  died  on  the  battle  field,  and  an- 

looiety,  and  now  adorns  the  room  in  which  his  other  in  August,  1858,  in  commemoration  of  the 

lihrary  is  de[>osited.  German  war  of  independence.    Here  also  is  a 

DOaOLOGY  (Gr.  io^  glory,  and  Xfyo>,  to  famous  auarry  which  furnished  stone  for  the 

aicribeX  in  general,  a  prayer  to  celebrate  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  hence  called  Dom- 

pandenr  and  majesty  of  God.    In  the  Roman  hruch  (dome  or  cathedral  quarr}').    The  beauty 

ObthoUc  church  it  is  applied  particularly  to  the  of  this  far-famed  mountain  has  been  a  fruitful 

angelio  hymn  or  canticle  of  praise  which  is  sung  theme  with  poets  of  every  land,  but  to  £ng- 

ia  celebrating  the  mass,  and  is  otherwise  called  lish  readers  it  is  familiar  chiefly  from  the  well- 

the  Gloria  in  ex^elns.     This  is  also  styled  the  known  verses  of  Byron.    Its  name  is  explained 

greater  doxol<^,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less-  by  a  tradition  of  a  dragon  which  inhabited  a 

er,  or  Gloria  Patri,  which  is  usually  sung  after  cavern  in  its  sides,  and  was  slain  by  Siegfried, 

the  chanting  or  recitation  of  a  psalm.     Both  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  lay. 

doxologies  are  traced  to  the  earliest  periods  of  DRACHMA,  a  measure  both  of  weight  and 

the  church,  and  though  slightly  and  temporarily  value  among  the  ancient  Greeks.      In  either 

mocUfied  during  the  prevalence  of  some  here-  case  it  was  composed  of  6  obolij  and  was  the 

nea.  have  not  been  permanently  changed.  Tliey  jl^  part  of  the  mbia^  and  the  -p^  part  of  the 

botn  have  a  place  in  tlie  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Attic  talent.    The  drachma  was  the  principal 

ehnrch,  and  are  of  common  use  in  the  service  silver  coin  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  value  was  from 

ct  other  branches  of  Protestantism.  15.20  to  17.05  cents.    The  drachma  or  drachm 

DOYUI,  RionARD,  an  English  humorous  art-  mentioned  by  Jewish  writers  was  the  Greek 

lat|b(»ii  in  London  in  1826.     From  his  father,  coin  which  became  current  among  the  Jews 

Ifr.  John  Doyle,  an  able  political  caricaturist,  he  in  the  latest  period  of  their  national  existence. 

inherited  a  taste  for  humorous  illustration,  and  DRACO,  the  author  of  the  first  written  code 

A  few  yeara  after  the  establishment  of  "  Punch"  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 

became  known  to  tlie  public  by  his  designs  pub-  published  in  the  4th  year  of  tlie  39th  Olym- 

liahed  in  that  paper.    His  political  caricatures  piad,  621  B.  C.    He  was  of  dbtinguished  birth 

are  aingularly  free  from  direct  personalities  or  and  virtue,  honored  for  his  severe  manners  and 

the  appearance  of  malice,  but  his  humorous  il-  his  large  experience  in  public  affairs ;  and  the 

IniRtzationa  of  London  life  afford  the  best  exam-  people  of  Athens,  a  prey  to  anarchy,  besought 

p3c8  of  his  harmless  wit  and  graceful  fancy,  him  to  give  them  a  code  of  laws.^    Like  all  the 

The  aeries  entitled  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  y*  other  legislative  systems  of  antiquity,  the  system 

ED^jahe,"  though  ostensibly  caricatures,  are  in  which  he  proposed  linked  together  civU  and 
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moral  duties.  He  took  the  citizen  at  the  moment  lime  Porte,  and  is  nsoallj  held  by  a  Greek,  be- 

of  his  birth,  prescribed  tlie  manner  in  which  he  loneing  to  one  of  the  most  illostrioas  fkmilies 

should  bo  nourished  and  educated,  followed  him  of  his  nation.    Most  foreign  ambassadors  and 

with  directions  through  the  different  epochs  of  consuls  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  many 

life,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  should  make  travellers,  keep  private  dragomans  at  their  own 

men  free  and  virtuous.    The  penalty  of  death  expense. 

was  to  be  inflicted  for  almost  every  crime,  for  I)RAGON  (draco^  Linn.),  an  iguanian  lizard, 
homicide  and  idleness,  for  sacrilege  and  the  of  the  subfamily  of  acrodonts,  or  those  having 
stealing  of  garden  herbs.  The  slightest  otfence,  the  teeth  implanted  in  the  bony  substance  of  the 
he  said,  deserved  death,  and  he  knew  no  punish-  jaws,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere  by  the  base 
roent  more  severe  for  the  greatest.  lie  even  of  the  roots.  The  head  of  these  reptiles  is  Irian- 
carried  his  severity  to  a  fantastic  extreme,  or-  gulor,  flattened,  and  covered  with  small  irregular 
dering  puuishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  inani-  scales,  sometimes  ridged ;  the  small  circular  and 
mate  things,  as  for  instance  on  a  statue  whose  tubular  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  the  obtuse 
fall  had  injured  a  man.  So  violent  a  code  could  snout ;  the  tongue  is  thick  and  spongy,  with  a 
not  last,  and  within  80  years  Athens  was  again  round  single  extremity ;  the  anterior  teeth  are 
in  anarchy.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  Solon,  3  or  4,  and  resemble  incisors ;  behind  these  the 
whose  wisdom  and  moderation  gave  to  the  median  ones  are  conical,  like  canines,  and  there 
Athenians,  not,  as  ho  himself  said,  the  best  laws,  are  generally  2  pidrs  in  each  jaw ;  the  posterior 
but  the  best  that  they  were  able  to  support,  teeth,  or  molars,  are  tricuspid  and  compress- 
Draco  died  at  the  culmination  of  his  glory  upon  ed ;  under  the  neck  is  a  long  crest  or  dewlap, 
the  isle  of  ^gina.  As  he  entered  the  theatre  and  on  each  side  a  triangular  cutaneous  fold 
he  received  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  placed  horizontally,  all  8  having  in  their  thick- 
was  stifled  amid  the  mass  of  caps,  robes,  and  ness  a  process  from  the  hyoid  bone ;  there  is 
cloaks,  which  they  in  accordance  with  their  generally  a  small  cervical  crest  TThile  some 
custom  threw  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  honor.  species  have  no  external  ear,  in  others  there  is  a 

DRACUT,  a  post  village  and  township  of  small  circular  membranous  tympanum.     The 

Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Merri-  neck  is  slightly  compressed ;   the  body  has  a 

mack  river,  opposite  Lowell,  with  which  it  is  central  dorsal  depression,  and  is  covered  above 

connected  by  2  bridges,  28  m.  N.  W.  from  Bos-  and  below  with  small  imbricated  ridged  scales, 

ton,  and  16  N.  E.  from  Concord;  pop.  of  tho  Dragons  are  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other 

township  in  1850,  8,450;  in  1855, 1,9G6,  apor-  reptiles  of  this  order  by  Uie  horizontal  expan- 

tion  of  it  having  been  annexed  to  Lowell  in  sion  of  the  skin  of  the  sides  into  a  kind  of  wing, 

1861.    It  borders  on  New  Hampshire,  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  first  6  false  ribs,  which 

traversed  by  Beaver  river,  which  supplies  it  are  extended  horizontally  outward  instead  of 

with  water  power.    It  is  mainly  an  agricul-  surrounding  the  abdomen.     This  flying  mem- 

tural  town,  but  in  1855  had  1  cotton  mill  manu-  brane,  of  a  semicircular  form,  is  about  as  wide 

facturing  $62,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum,  as  tho  arm  is  long,  free  in  front,  but  attached  be- 

1  woollen  mill  producing  475,000  yards  of  stufl^,  hind  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh ;  in  a  state 

and  2  paper  mills  producing  $10,500  worth  of  of  rest  the  animal  keeps  it  fold^  like  a  Um 

paper.    In  1858  it  contained  4  churches.  along  the  body,  and  spreads  it  like  a  parachute 

DRAFT,  a  word  used  indiscriminately  with  to  sustain  it  when  leaping  from  branch  to 
the  synonymous  term  Draught,  from  which,  branch;  it  cannot  be  moved  as  an  active  organ 
according  to  Dr.  Webster,  it  is  corrupted.  Al-  of  flight  like  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  the  mem- 
though  no  less  than  17  definitions  are  given  in  brane  of  the  bat,  but  serves  only  as  a  passive 
his  dictionary,  no  mention  is  made  in  this  or  in  supporting  instrument  like  the  parachute  mem- 
Worcester's  of  tho  common  use  of  the  word  to  brane  of  the  flying  squirrel ;  both  surfaces  <rf 
express  a  current  of  air ;  us  the  draft  of  a  chim-  this  membrane  are  furnished  with  very  small 
ney — to  sit  in  a  draft  of  air.  In  the  former  ap-  smooth  sooiefi.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs,  each 
plication  it  is  also  used  to  express  quality,  as  a  with  5  toes,  are  of  about  the  same  length,  the 
chimney  of  strong  draft ;  so  the  word  is  used  in  latter  being  flattened,  with  the  posterior  border 
the  example  given  by  Dr.  Webster  of  a  cart  of  fringed  with  serrated  scales ;  there  are  no  fem- 
easy  drare,  expressing  "  the  quality  of  being  oral  pores ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  slender,  wide 
drawn.'^  and  flat  at  the  base,  round  at  the  end,  with 

DRAGOMAN,  an  oriental  word  signifying  rhomboidal  imbricated  scales,  strongly  ridged 
interpreter.  It  is  applied,  in  the  Ottoman  em-  beneath.  Among  the  species  witli  a  visible  tym- 
pire  and  the  courts  of  the  further  East  and  panum,  and  the  nasal  openings  directed  lateral- 
of  Barbary,  to  men  who  know  several  Ian-  ly,  are :  1,  the  fringed  dragon  (D,  Jinibriatu9^ 
guages,  and  make  it  their  business  to  act  as  in-  Xuhl),  with  the  thighs  fringed  behind  with  tri- 
terpreters  between  foreigners  and  the  natives,  angular  scales,  and  with  longitudinal  white  lines 
What  was  formerly  a  necessity  for  commercial  on  the  wings ;  the  general  color  above  is  an 
relations,  has  since  become  so  for  purposes  of  olive  gray  with  shades  of  brown  in  trans- 
diplomacy.  At  Constantinople  the  oflico  of  verse  bands,  and  whitish  below;  this  is  the 
prime  dragoman,  through  whom  Xha  sultan  re-  largest  species  described  by  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
ceivcs  the  communications  of  Christian  [flnbas-  the  total  length  being  about  11  inches,  of  which 
sadors,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Sub-  the  body  is  only  3 ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Java:  2, 
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file  flying  dra^n  (2>.  Daudinii,  Dura.),  from  arising  from  a  firm  thorax  formed  of  8  united 
Java,  of  a  grayish  color  above  with  black  spots,  segments ;  the  abdomen  is  very  long,  a  flattened 
and  the  wings  marbled  with  the  same  ;  total  cylinder,  soft,  without  sting  or  piercer,  and  in 
length  about  9  inches :  3,  the  Timor  dragon  the  males  terminated  by  2  lamellar  appendages. 
(2>.  l^moreMis,  Peron.),  with  wings  spotted  In  some  genera  the  male  sexual  organs  are 
with  brown  on  a  reddish  ground,  and  a  row  of  placed  in  the  2d  abdominal  ring,  and  those  of 
xidged  scales  larger  than  the  rest  on  each  side  the  female  in  the  last  ring,  which  requires  an 
of  the  median  line  of  the  back  ;  length  about  8  unusual  position  in  the  act  of  reproduction ;  the 
inehee;  probably  a  variety  of  the  last:  4,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  aquatic  plants  be- 
boided  dragon  (2>.  quinqnefaw^iatua^  Gray),  noath  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  their 
with  5  brown  bands  traversing  the  upper  sur-  lightness  and  beauty  the  French  call  them  de- 
&ce  of  wings  and  back ;  from  the  East  Indies ;  moiselles.  Kirby  speaks  of  their  '*  dress  "  as 
aboat  10  inches  long.  The  dragon  of  Dussu-  "  silky,  brilliant,  and  variegated,  and  trimmed 
Bder  (2).  Dumimieri,  Dum.)  has  the  nostrils  with  the  finest  lace ;"  Mouffet  says  they  "  set 
opening  vertically,  the  wings  spotted  with  forth  nature's  elegancy  beyond  the  expression 
Mown  near  the  body  and  widely  marbled  with  of  art ;"  yet  with  all  their  gay  coloring  they  are 
the  same  on  theur  upper  free  edge,  and  a  black  among  the  most  voracious  and  cruel  of  insects, 
bmd  across  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck ;  darting  with  hawk-like  swiftness  and  ferocity 
kngth  about  8  inches  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  con-  upon  gnats,  mosquitoes,  butterflies,  and  almost 
tinent  of  India.  The  red-bearded  dragon  (2>.  any  soft-bodied  winged  insect,  eating  even  their 
kmmatopogon,  Bole),  from  Java,  has  vertical  own  species.  They  are  not  only  in  no  way  inju- 
nottrilflL  and  a  large  black  spot  on  each  side  of  rioustoman,  attacking  neither  his  person,  cattle, 
the  red  gular  pouch ;  length  about  9  inches,  nor  crops,  but  are  directly  beneficial  in  destroy- 
There  are  2. species  which  have  the  tympanum  ingmany  noxious  insects.  They  hover  over  pools 
OQDcealed  under  the  skin,  constituting  tlie  genus  in  search  of  prey,  or  dart  from  a  post  or  fence  up- 
iraeunculvt  of  Wiegmann ;  these  are  the  lined  on  insects  coming  near ;  having  caught  one,  they 
dragon  (/>.  lineatua^  Daudin)  of  Amboyna  and  alight  to  devour  it,  first  pulling  ofiTtSe  wings;  in 
Odebes,  about  6^  inches  long,  with  the  back  ash-  their  habits  they  resemble  the  fiy-catchers  among 
odored,  and  the  wings  grayish  brown  with  birds.  They  are  equally  carnivorous  in  the  larva 
longitadinal  white  lines ;  the  Philippine  dragon  state,  which  they  pass  in  the  water.  The  larvss 
{Dmipilopterus,  Wiegm.),  from  the  neighborhood  are  without  wings;  they  have  6  feet,  and  a  very 
of  llanila,  about  8^  inches  long,  with  red  wings  complicated  arrangement  of  the  parts  forming 
■potted  with  black  or  brown,  and  throat  yellow  the  under  lip,  which  covers  the  face  like  a  mask, 
with  black  dots.  Dragons  live  almost  entirely  concealingthemouth,  and  serving  by  the  unfold- 
in  trees,  and  feed  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  ing  of  Its  plates  for  seizing  and  conveying  food 
with  dexterity.  to  the  mouth ;  they  crawl  stealthily  along  the 
.  DRAGON,  an  animal  often  alluded  to  in  the  bottom,  like  a  cat,  and  when  within  reach  spring 
Bible,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  crocodile,  and  their  jointed  mask  upon  insects  and  even  small 
l>T  others  to  refer,  in  some  passages,  to  a  species  fishes  with  great  precision.  By  a  valvular  ap- 
of  giant  serpent,  or  to  a  wild  beast  like  the  jack-  paratus  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  these  larvae  draw 
al  or  wolf.  According  to  Robinson's  Calmet,  it  in  and  expel  water,  using  the  jet  against  the 
is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  had  in  mind  surrounding  stationary  fluid  as  a  means  of  loco- 
tfae  enormous  boa  of  Africa  and  the  East  when  motion;  the  currents  thus  produced  also  bring 
lie  described  the  symbolic  great  red  dragon. —  insects  within  reach  of  the  jaws,  and  doubtless 
In  myUiology,  the  dragon  is  a  fantastic  animal,  serve  some  of  the  purposes  of  respiration,  though 
Tarionsly  represented  as  of  immense  size,  with  respiratory  trachero  also  exist  on  the  sides  of  the 
irings,  thorny  crests,  powerful  claws,  and  a  body.  They  remain  several  months  in  the  wa- 
anaky  tail  and  motion.  Ho  figured  in  the  an-  ter,  and  change  their  skins  several  times.  The 
oient  conceptions  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  clas-  nymphs  have  rudimentary  wings,  and  when 
rieal  nations,  was  a  familiar  subject  in  the  middle  they  are  ready  to  assume  their  final  change,  the 

r,  is  still  an  emblem  of  universal  use  among  brilliant  eyes  of  the  future  fly  may  be  seen 

Chinese,  and  seems  to  have  existed  almost  through  the  envelope,  which  becomes  more 

eTonrwhere  except  in  nature.  transparent ;  they  crawl  out  of  tlie  water  upon 

DRAGON-FLY  i^libellulay  Linn.),  an  insect  some  bank  or  aquatic  plant,  where  the  pupa  skin 

cf  the  family  subulieornes  of  Latreille,  and  the  becomes  dry  and  crisp  and  bursts  open  on  the 

order  neuropUra.    The  insects  of  this  genus,  in  back ;  the  head  and  legs  of  the  perfect  insect 

fhis  country  commonly  called  "  devil's  needles,"  are  slowly  thrust  and  drawn  out,  the  wings  grad- 

In  the  perfect  form  are  light  and  graceful  fliers,  ually  expand  themselves  and  become  smooth, 

of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors,  with  and  the  body  and  limbs  assume  their  just  pro- 

4  large,  shining,  delicate  wings  of  nearly  equal  portions.    During  the  drying  of  the  wings  the 

lize;  the  mouth  is  arranged  for  crushing  insect  insect  bends  the  body  into  a  crescentic  fonn, 

prey,  provided  with  strong  horny  mandibles  and  that  their  delicate  tissue  may  not  be  disturbed 

■piny  mazillsQ ;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  large,  and  by  contact  with  any  foreign  substance.    The 

IniQiant,  with  8  stemmata  upon  the  top  of  the  anterior  nervures  of  the  wings  must  be  very 

bead;  the  antennss  consist  of  from  a  to  6  joints ;  strong,  tliough  light,  to  enable  the  rapid  yibra- 

fhe  kgB  are  short,  6  in  nimiber,  directed  forward^  tions  of  these  organs  to  bo  performed ;  their  seo- 
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tion,  as  in  the  butterfly,  would  probably  present  fantry,  but  they  were  reduced  to  simple  caTaliy 

the  form  found  by  engineers  to  be  that  of  the  by  his  successor.    The  first  corps  of  dragoons 

beam  of  greatest  strength  and  lightness,  viz. :  in  England,  called  the  royal  r^ment  of  dra- 

the  greatest  amount  of  material  thrown  into  the  goons  of  Nortlk3ritmn,  was  raised  in  1681,  and 

oval  flanges,  connected  by  the  thinnest  possible  is  now  the  Scots  greys.    There  are  two  regi- 

median  support.    According  to  Drury,  tnese  in*  ments  of  dragoons  in  the  U.  S.  army.  (See  also 

sects  are  2  years  in  reaching  the  perfect  form  Catalbt.) 

from  the  egg  ;  after  flying  about  a  few  weeks,  DRAGUI6NAN,  a  town  of  France,  capital 

and  having  performed  the  act  of  reproduction,  of  the  department  of  Var,  41  m.  K.  £.  from  Tou- 

the  wings  become  ragged,  the  strength  fails,  and  Ion ;  pop.  in  1856,  9,900.    It  rises  in  the  midst 

they  soon  die.    They  are  sometimes  seen  in  im-  of  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hills  cov- 

mense  swarms ;  M.  Poey  says  that  at  certain  ered  with  rich  vineyards.    It  is  well  built,  with 

seasons  of  the  year  the  north  winds  sweep  hosts  several  elegant  edifices,  and  numerous  fountains, 

of  them  into  the  neighborhood  of  Havana ;  in  It  contains  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  among 

Belgium  in  1854  a  swarm  was  seen  extending  i  which  are  a  few  very  valuable  works,  a  cabinet 

of  a  mile,  and  requiring  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  of  medals  and  of  natural  history,  law  courts,  a 

a  given  spot,  the  lowest  individuals  flying  at  a  parish  church,  and  a  fine  clock  tower.    The  in- 

height  of  about  6  feet.    The  restricted  genus  habitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  silk  milk 

libellula^  of  which  nearly  20  species  inhabit  and  soap  works  of  the  environs,  and  in  prepar- 

I^ew  England,  has  a  flattened,  moderately  long  ing  and  selling  olive  oil.    Draguignan  is  an  an- 

body,  an  almost  globular  head,  the  eyes  contigu-  cient  town  ;  was  last  fortified  in  1616 ;  and  its 

ous  or  approximate,  and  the  wings  horizontal  possession  was  a  matter  of  contention  in  many 

when  at  rest.    The  larvaj  are  short  and  thick,  of  the  wars  of  France. 

of  a  rough  ai)pearance,  and  a  dirty  color ;  they  DRAINAGE,  the  art  of  freeing  land  from  so- 
have  5  appendages  to  the  tail  The  genus  cuh-  perfluous  water  by  causing  it  to  flow  off  in  chan- 
na  (Fab.;  includes  the  large  species,  with  long  nels  or  through  porous  substances.  The  system 
slender  bodies,  which  keep  the  wings  expand-  of  drainage  adonted  forciUes  and  towns  is  corn- 
ed when  at  rest ;  the  larvsa  are  larger,  long  roonly  described  as  Sewkbaox,  and  will  be  no- 
and  slender,  with  the  abdomen  flat  below  and  ticed  under  this  head,  as  that  of  mines  in  the 
rounded  above;  this  includes  the  Z.  grandis  article  devoted  to  that  subject  (See  also  Pncp.) 
(Linn.),  the  largest  and  most  predaceous  of  the  The  art  is  of  especial  interest  in  its  application 
British  genera ;  there  are  about  a  dozen  species  to  the  reclaiming  of  wet  lands,  and  the  improve- 
in  Massachusetts.  In  tlie  genus  agrion  (Fab.)  ment  of  those  through  which  the  water  that  falls 
the  wings  are  perpendicular  during  repose,  the  upon  them  in  rain,  or  is  brought  by  subterra- 
head  transversal,  and  the  eyes  far  apart ;  this  nean  channels,  does  not  find  a  ready  exit.  The 
includes  the  species  with  the  slender  and  filiform  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  art  appears  to 
abdomen,  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length ;  have  been  appreciated  by  the  andent  Romans, 
the  larviB  are  small,  with  round  slender  belies  who  are  known  to  have  constructed  open  dnuna 
terminating  in  8  feathery  appendages ;  there  ore  for  conveying  away  the  superficial  water  from 
about  10  northern  species  well  known,  many  of  their  lands,  and  to  have  laid  underground  ws- 
them  delicate  and  beautiful ;  among  the  foreign  ter  pipes  of  earthenware,  which  some  suppose 

Secies  are  some  of  the  roost  brilliant  of  insects,  were  for  the  same  purpose,  but  which  are  with 

any  of  the  finest  American  species  of  this  more  probability  referred  bv  others  to  the  pur- 

fj&mily  are  described  and  figured  by  Drury.  poses  of  aqueducts  for  supplying  water  to  their 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.    See  Balsams.  houses.    In  England  public  attention  was  di- 

DRAGOONS  ( Fr.  dragons^  from  Lat.  draeono'  rected  to  the  injurious  effects  of  water  ret^ned 

riuSj  a  standard  bearer),  a  species  of  cavalry  first  in  cultivated  lands  by  the  treatise  of  Capt  Wil- 

introduced  by  Marshal  de  Brissao  in  France  in  ter  Blyth  in  1652.    In  this  work  the  tendency 

the  16th  century,  when  they  were  armed  with  of  wet  lands  to  produce  the  flag  and  ros^  in- 

muskets  and  trained  to  fight  according  to  cir-  stead  of  useful  crops  was  forcibly  portrayed,  and 

oumstances,  either  as  cavalry  or  infantry.    They  the  remedy  of  deep  dndnage  as  strongly  urged, 

manosuvred  either  in  or  out  of  the  line,  extended  The  author  condemned  the  shallow  open  drains 

themselves  as  skirmishers  on  the  wings,  fired  in  common  use,  and    recommended   straight 

upon  the  enemy,  and  then  deployed  behind  a  trenches  reaching  below  the  spring  of  *'  cold, 

column  ofinfantry  to  reload  their  pieces,  prompt-  spewing,  moyst  water,"  which  he  regarded  aa 

ly  returning  again  upon  their  adversaries.  They  the  source  of  the  **  corruption  that  feeds  and 

were  subsequently  of  especial  service  in  passing  nourisheth  the  rush  or  flagg,'^  even  to  the  d^th 

rivers  and  defiles,  and  as  an  escort  for  the  bag-  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  trenches 

gage  and  convoys  of  artillery.    In  the  18th  cen-  with  stones,  or  with  faggots  covered  over  with 

tury  they  lost  their«hybrid  character,  were  gen-  turf.    It  was  long,  however,  after  his  time  be- 

erally  used  as  cavalry,  and  now  form  in  most  of  fore  the  excellence  of  this  system  was  generally 

the  Euroi>ean  armies  a  grade  between  cuirassiers  recognized,  and  little  attention  appears  to  have 

and  hussars,  mounted  on  horses  too  heavy  for  been  directed  to  the  subject  until  the  latter  part 

the  latter  and  too  light  for  the  former.    Niclio-  of  the  next  century.    About  the  year  1764  a 

las  of  Russia  created  a  dragoon  corps  of  8  rcgi-  shrewd  farmer  of  Warwickshire,  Mr.  Elkington, 

ments  designed  to  act  ei£er  as  cavalry  or  in-  undertook  to  investigate  the  peculiar  qualidM 
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€f  one  of  his  fields  in  which  the  sheep  were  depth  of  7  inches  may  he  raised  10^  ahove  that 

bidlj  affected  by  the  rot.    lie  discovered  that  of  undraincd  adjoining  land  of  the  same  quality. 

vb^  an  imperrious  stratum  beneath  the  soil  was  Thas  drainage  produces  the  effect  of  a  wanner 

perforated  with  an  iron  bar,  the  water  confined  climate,  and  may  add  in  fact  many  days  to  the 

mIow  welled  up  and  flowed  away ;  and  he  hence  length  of  the  season;  and  this  not  merely  by 

Inferred  that  the  water  in  wet  lands  come  chief-  reason  of  the  warmth  extended  for  a  longer 

If  from  subterranean  sources,  and  might  be  re-  period,  but  in  the  spring  the  soil  is  sooner  pre- 

noTed  by  tapping  the  stratum  that  confined  pared  for  cultivation,  and  may  be  in  condition 

tti  md  thus  letting  off  the  superfluous  quan-  for  ploughing  and  plunting  cvcn^wo  weeks  be- 

tily*    On  this  theory  he  established  an  original  fore  neighboring  lund  of  similar  quality  in  other 

■frtem  of  drainage,  and  was  himself  remarkably  respects  would  admit  of  the  passage  of  oxen  and 

neoMsful  in  seeking  out  the  sources  of  the  wa-  horses  for  working.  An  inst^moe  of  such  a  gain 

tor,  the  sapplies  of  which,  after  reaching  by  on  in  time  was  reported  in  1856  by  the  secretary 

nger,  he  crew  off  in  a  single  deep  channel  dag  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

lor  the  purpose.    This  system  came  into  exten-  In  the  late  spring  of  the  northern  states,  where 

■re  practice  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  its  the  snow  ofien  lies  in  April,  and  the  ground  is 

inpeifections  were  not  fully  appreciated  till  saturated  with  moisture  in  May,  the  advantage 

irfter  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Mr.  thus  secured  is  of  great  importance.    While 

Jamea  Smith  of  Deanston,  first  brouglit  forward  frequent  accession  of  water  is  a  great  benefit  to 

la  1828.    This,  which  its  inventor  called  fre-  lands  through  which  it  finds  a  ready  passage, 

qneiit  or  thorongh  drainage,  and  others  named  its  retention  impairs  in  various  ways  the  fertil- 

toe  Deanston  system,  was  contrived  with  refer-  ity  of  the  soil.    It  prevents  the  pulverization 

eooe  to  the  removal  of  the  water  collected  by  of  the  earth  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  the 

lalns  upon  the  snrface,  as  well  as  that  lying  be-  circulation  of  air  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Heath  the  soil,  and  was  in  fact  tlie  practice  It  nourishes  a  growth  of  noxious  plants,  and  in 

noommended  nearly  200  years  before  by  Capt.  woodlands  its  injurious  effect  is  seen  in  the  pro- 

BIyth.    A  series  of  parallel  drains  were  sunk  in  duction  of  many  lichens,  fungi,  and  otlier  para- 

tbe  direction  of  most  rapid  descent,  and  be-  sites   upon   the    trees.    Even  the  cattle  and 

log  partially  filled  with  stones  small  enough  to  sheep  pastured  upon  wet  lands  are  subject  to 

pm  through  a  3-inch  ring,  were  covered  over  diseases  from  which  those  in  dry  fields  are  com- 

vlth  soil.  At  the  bottom  a  mmn  drain  was  con-  paratively  free,  and  are  moreover  pestered  by 

iteiieted,  of  sufiicient  capacity  to  convey  away  swarms  of  fiies  and  mosquitoes,  which  disappear 

aU  the  water  from  the  smaller  drams,  and  this  as  the  same  lands  are  drained.    Man  himself  is 

he  directed  should  be  mode  in  stone  work  or  often  the  greatest  suflorcr  from  undrained  lands, 

with  tiles.    The  new  practice  met  with  great  which  tend  to  engender  fevers  and  agues ;  and 

QjnxMition  from  the  advocates  of  the  method  of  these  are  known  to  prevail  long  after  the  forests 

Bkmffton,  but  finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  have  been  removed,  showing  that  the  cause  u 

fheomy  complete  svstem  applicable  in  all  cases,  not  so  much  the  decay  of  large  bodies  of  vegeta- 

Iniome  instances  the  other^lan  may  no  doubt  ble  matter,  as  the  cold  dampness  produced  by 

be  eoonomically  adopted,    llie  drains  came  at  the  saturation  of  the  earth  with  moisture.    By 

lart  to  be  made  chiefly  of  tiles,  for  the  manu-  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  II.  I.  Bowditch  of 

ftetnre  of  which  the  first  machine  was  invented  Boston,  it  appears  that  consumption  also  is  more 

1^  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale.  The  practice  has  prevalent  in  those  localities  in  Massachusetts 

Men  soccessfully  introduced  into  the  United  which  are  badly  drained,  60  out  of  55  districts  in 

Slates;  and  in  Albany  and  New  York  draining  the  state  of  decidedly  consumptive  character  be- 

tfltt  are  already  a  considerable  branch  of  manu-  ing  found  wet  by  contiguity  to  ponds  or  marshes, 

ftetare.    They  are  also  made  in  New  Jersey,  or  by  reason  of  low  and  springy  lands.    In  the 

FMinsylTania,  and  Ohio.    Their  forms  and  the  vicinity  of  the  wet  and  unliealtliy  localities  are 

BMDDer  in  which  they  are  used  will  be  described  often  found  others  which  api>ear  to  be  as  free 

iftir  a  few  remarks  upon  the  necessity  and  from  any  tendency  to  induce  or  aggravate  the 

ifteti  of  drainage. — Wet  lands  are  well  known  disease  as  the  distant  regions  to  which  patients 

Id  be  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  large  are  sent  for  recovery.   It  Ls  a  singular  fact,  fully 

vopi;  it  is  also  true  that  grains,  potatoes,  grass,  established  by  experience,  that  undrained  lands 

^  ere  of  sounder  and  better  quality  when  are  more  liable  to  sufter  from  drouglit  than  those 

(Rnrn  npon  lands  not  subject  to  excess  of  moist-  thoroughly  drained.    The  former  in  a  dry  time 

•t.   The  soils  that  retain  it  are  correctly  de-  become  baked  and  compact,  and  do  not  readily 

■ribed  as  cold,  while  the  more  porous* soils  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere;  but  a 

of  eaendy  nature  are  called  warm.  The  former  well  pulverized  and  open  soil  receives  into  its 

■Wdullc^by  the  evaporation  continually  going  pores  and  absorbs  like  a  sponge  the  dew  and 

*^  while  Uie  latter  are  warmed  below  by  the  rain  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.    The  moisture  finds 

J>*er  which  percolates  through  from  the  sur-  its  way  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  soil,  and  is 

ofla  iod  are  heated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  there  taken  up  by  the  rootlets,  which  j>enetrato 

Jjai  rays.    By  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Parkes  deep  into  the  loosened  materials.  Deep  or  sub- 

^ bog  in  Lancashire,  it  appears  that  by  giving  soil  ploughing  is  thus  seen  to  be  most  advan- 

■••  passage  to  the  water  through  a  cold  sod  tageously  employed  in  connection  with  under- 

V  tfioroagh  dndnage,  its  temperature  at  the  draining.    The  samo  cause  which  prevents  the 
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penetration  of  the  water  also  keeps  near  the  coasiog  depressibns  in  which  sediment  might  ac* 

surface  the  fertilizing   substances  applied  as  cumulate  to  obstruct  the  drainage.    The  least 

manure ;  and  these  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fall  admitted  by  most  authorities  in  the  osoal 

sun  are  in  great  part  dissipated,  their  richest  sized  drains  is  not  less  than  1  in  600  or  700; 

ammoniocal  portions  going  off  in  exhalations  to  but  so  gentle  a  slope  is  rarely  advisable ;  indeed, 

be  precipitated  by  the  rains  upon  other  lands,  not  less  than  1  in  200.    The  depth  generally 

Unurained  soils  in  cold  climates  suffer  from  on-  agreed  upon  as  the  best  is  at  least  4  feet.    The 

other  cause.    They  are  liable  to  freeze  when  tues  are  at  this  depth  rarely  reached  by  a  hard 

saturated  with  moisture ;  and  as  they  thaw,  or,  frost,  and  are  not  dbturbed  by  the  pressure  of 

in  popular  language,  as  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  subsoil  plough,  which  penetrates  a  few  inch- 

the  ground,  they  are  so  heaved  and  broken  up,  es  over  2  feet  below  the  surface.    This  depth 

that  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  winter  grains  is  also  lower  than  the  roots  of  most  of  the  crops 

are  thrown  out,  and  the  plants  are  destroyed ;  are  likely  to  extend ;  but  the  tiles  cannot  be 

this  is  what  is  called  winter-killed.     By  drain-  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  injury  from  the 

ing  and  subsoiling,  a  way  is  opened  for  the  roots  of  willows,  poplars,  and  otlier  trees  which 

moisture  to  sink  beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  strike  down  in  an  open  soil  to  uncertain  depths, 

and  the  soil  is  left  too  dry  to  be  disturbed  by  Their  distance  apart  should  depend  upon  Uie 

the  thaws  of  spring. — From  these  remarks  may  nature  of  the  soil.    In  compact  clays  they  have 

be  inferred  the  inutility  of  mere  surface  drain-  been  set  within  15  feet  of  each  other ;  but  this 

ing.    Open  trenches  may  convey  away  the  sur-  is  unnecessarily  close.   If  the  subsoil  be  clayey, 

face  water,  but  do  not  reach  the  cold  stagnating  it  is  not  well  to  exceed  80  feet ;  for  if  the 

repositories  beneath  the  soil,  which  check  that  drains  once  laid  are  found  to  be  ineffectual,  as 

free  circulation  of  fluids  which  is  as  essential  to  they  have  in  manv  instances  proved,  the  only 

the  health  of  vegetable  bodies  as  that  of  the  air  expedient  is  to  miJke  an  additional  one  between 

to  animals.    Such  ditches  should  bo  used  only  each  2  of  the  original  set.   If  the  subsoil  is  very 

as  brooks  in  the  lowest  grounds  to  convey  away  porous,  the  tiles  may  be  placed  40  feet  apart ; 

the  water  discharged  into  them  by  the  under-  but  if  trials  at  a  greater  distance  than  this  are 

ground  drains  coming  down  the  slopes.    Deep  ever  found  effectual,  it  is  believed  their  success 

ditches  partially  filled  with  small  stones  or  with  should  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  Elkingtoo, 

brush,  or  laid  at  bottom  with  flat  stones,  are  the  diains  tapping  a  porous  stratum  containing 

found  by  long  experience  to  be  not  so  well  water  which  was  kept  from  flowing  by  on  im- 

adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  for  as  pervious  overlying  stratum.  The  e&ct  of  drains 

drains  laid  with  tiles.    These  are  short  pipes  is  not  always  perceived  immediately  after  heavy 

moulded  and  baked  of  brick  clay.    Some  are  of  rains.    Some  time  is  required  for  a  dry  soil  to 

cylindrical  shape;   and  in  others,  called  the  become  saturated,  and  the  moisture  is  then 

horse-shoo  tile,   the  section  is  an  incomplete  gradually  given  off  below.    The  plants  thus 

circle,  and  when  laid  the  tiles  are  placed  upon  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  obtain  the  bene- 

the  2  edges,  either  directly  upon  the  ground,  fit  of  the  water  which  passes  through,  and  no 

or  separated  from  it  by  the  intervention  of  flat  danger  is  incurred  of  overdrainage,  especially  as 

pieces  of  the  same  material,  placed  so  as  to  the  lands  are  left  in  better  condition,   as  al- 

break  joints  with  the  tiles.    In  another  form  ready  stated,  for  absorbing  atmospheric  vapor. 

which  is  very  generally  used,  called  the  sole  tile,  In  stiff  clayey  soils  the  operation,  though  it 

the  flat  bottom  piece,  instead  of  being  separate,  would  at  first  appear  impracticable,  is  gi^atlr 

is  a  part  of  the  tile  itself,  and  is  the  foot  upon  facilitated  by  the  property  of  ^e  clays  to  shrink 

which  it  stinds.    This  and  the  pipe  tile  are  and  open  in  cracks  in  passing  fr-om  a  wet  to  a 

considered  far  superior  to  the  horse-shoe.    Tiles  dry  state.    This  process  commences  near  the 

are  mode  of  various  sizes  from  2  to  8  inches  drains,  and  the  cracks  extend  back,  serving  as 

diameter,  moulded  by  machines  in  lengths  of  they  open  as  minor  channels  for  leading  the  water 

about  a  foot,  and  baked  as  thoroughly  as  com-  down  to  the  tile  beds.    They  have  been  traced 

mon  hard-burned  bricks.    They  are  carefully  stretching  across  through  the  clay  with  innn- 

set  in  the  groand  end  to  end;  but  the  cylindri-  merable  ramifications  nearly  from  onedndn  to 

cal  pipes  are  often  furnished  with  a  collar  the  next;  and  though  they  close  again  when  very 

which  slips  over  and  holds  2  adjoining  ends,  wet,  they  still  let  water  pass  along  their  linea.^ 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  dug  with  excavat-  The  most  extensive  agricultural  drainage  opera- 

ing  tools,  made  for    the  purpose,  just  wide  tions  in  the  United  States  are  on  the  form  of  Mr. 

enough  to  admit  the  tUes.    The  water  filtering  John  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  By  steadily 

through  the  soil  passes  into  the  pipes  by  the  pursuing  the  practice  for  about  20  years,  he  has 

numerous  joints,  entering  chiefly  at  the  hot-  accomplished  the  laying  of  210,000  tiles,  or  over 

torn,  and  the  multiplication  of  these  joints  is  47  m.    An  instance  of  their  beneficial  effect 

the  chief  object  of  the  short  lengths.    Tiles  was  observed  a  few  years  since,  when  by  the 

should  always  be  imbedded  in  compact  soil,  and  destructive  action  of  the  midge  the  crop  of 

at  a  depth  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  con-  wheat  upon  6  a(\joining  farms  was  reduced  to 

tour  of  the  ground  as  well  as  other  circum-  7  bushels  per  acre,  while  he  obtained  29  bushels. 

stances.    A  suflicient  slope  must  be  secured  for  The  system  of  drainage  adopted  in  the  central 

the  water  to  flow  readily  through  the  drains,  park  of  New  York  city,  under  the  direction  of 

There  should  bo  no  interruptions  to  the  descent^  George  £.  Waring,  Esq.,  is  very  complete,  and 
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ddiibits  some  peculiar  featnres.     The  soil  is  mills.    The  ^at  difficulty  appears  to  have  been 

diiefly  a  clay  loam,  and  in  this  the  drains  ore  in  securing  mnin  channels  of  suflicicnt  capacity 

dug  moetly  urom  4  to  5  feet  deep,  at  distances  to  discharge  the  waters  in  time  of  freshets ;  and 

■part  of  40  feet,  and  directed  down  the  line  of  through  want  of  these  the  banks  were  often 

deepest  descent.   The  depths  of  the  excavations  overflowed,  and  tlie  former  works  washed  away. 

are  regulated  by  grade  stakes  set  at  the  inter-  Among  the  numerous  drainage  channels  cut 

leetiona  of  the  orains,  and  at  various  points  on  tlirough  these  lands  are  2  nearly  parallel,  of 

their  lines,  the  levels  of  which  are  t^kcn,  as  in  more  tlian  20  m.  in  length,  and  botli  navigable, 

nilroad  excavations,  and  from  these  ])oints  the  serving  to  cut  olT  a  long  circuitous  route  of  the 

vhole  plan  is  prepared.    In  this  no  fall  is  ad-  river  Ouso.  By  other  direct  channels  madodur- 

nitted  less  than  1  in  200,  and  no  diminishing  ing  the  present  century  above  the  outlet  of  the 

dope  toward  the  outlet  if  this  can  be  avoided,  same  river,  and  also  of  the  neighboring  river 

The  small  drains  discharge  into  the  tops  of  the  Kene,  many  thousand  acres  more  of  land  have 

nun  drains.    Where  a  diminishing  slope  toward  been  reclaimed.    The  steam  engine  has  been 

the  discharge  cannot  be  avoided,  a  *'  silt  basin'^  advantageously  substituted  in  many  instances 

or  catch-pool,  formed  of  brick  or  of  a  large  for  the  windmills ;  and  it  has  been  found  prac- 

tfle  set  on  end,  is  placed  on  the  line  of  the  ticable  to  estimate  closely  the  power  and  ex- 

drsin  to  retain  the  sediment.    A  silt  basin  of  pcnso  required  to  keep  an  area  of  given  cx- 

aboQt  8  cubic  feet  capacity  receives  the  drain  of  tent    thoroughly  drained,   the  drainage  from 

ereiy  20  acres.     It  is  built  up  to  the  surface,  neighboring  high  lands  being  cut  off  by  catch 

and  famished  with  an  iron  cover,  secured  by  drains,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  must 

lock.    This  affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  be  raised  being  known.    The  annual  fall  of  rain 

at  any  time  the  condition  of  the  drainage,  and  averaging  26  inches,  there  would  be,  with  a 

of  removing  the  sediment  which  is  deposited,  very  moderate  allowance  for  eva])oration,  2 

By  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  work  kept  in  inches  per  month  of  water  to  be  nused,  or  1^ 

theoffice,  changes  and  additions  may  at  any  time  cubic  feet  of  water  as  a  maximum  on  every 

1w  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  general  square  yard  of  surface.     The  amount  upon  an 

ijitem. — ^The  expense  of  underground  drainage  acre,  or  7,200  cubic  feet,  may  be  raised  to  the 

serioosly  checks  the  extension  of  the  practice,  height  of  10  feet  and  discharged  in  about  2 

The  2-inch  sole  tile,  or  2i>inch  horse-shoe  tile,  houi*s  and  10  minutes  by  the  power  of  one 

eosts  $12  per  1,000  feet  length,  and  the  prices  horse.    A  steam  engine  of  10  horse  power  could 

npidly  increase  up  to  $80  for  1,000  feet  of  6-  then  each  month  raise  to  the  same  height  and 

inch  solo  tile,  and  $G0  for  the  same  length  of  discharge  the  water  from  1,000  acres  in  232 

6|-inch  horse-shoe  tile.     The  least  expense  per  hours.   Similar  calculations  may  be  made  for  the 

acre  in  nearly  all  arable  soils  for  proper  drains  drainageof  submerged  lands  in  the  United  States, 

properly  constructed  may  bo  estimated  at  from  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  ditrerence  in 

|85to^0. — In  Europe  the  largest  draining  oper-  the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  district  from  that 

ttions  have  been  those  designed  for  reclaiming  which  occurs  in  England. — The  drainage  of  the 

immense  tracts  of  submerged  or  boggy  lands,  Ilaarlem  lake  in  Holland,  undertaken  in  18o9, 

some  of  which  were  altogether  below  the  level  was  a  gigantic  operation  of  this  class.    From  an 

of  natural  drainage.    As  early  as  1436  attention  area  of  70  8<i.  m.  of  average  depth  of  water  of 

iras  directed  to  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  the  12i  feet,  situated  below  the  level  of  any  sluices 

ftsis  bordering  the  river  Ouse  and  its  tributary  that  could  bo  constructed,  it  was  required  to 

brook&    These  covered  an  area  of  some  400,000  raise  the  water  an  average  height  of  10  feet, 

acres  of  land,  which  in  ancient  times  appears  to  and  to  an  estimated  possible  amount  of  35,000,- 

bave  been  in  a  condition  for  cultivation.    The  000  tons  in  a  single  month.    An   enormous 

tract  is  partly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunting-  steam  engine  was  constructed  in  London  for 

donsUre,  extending  into  the  adjoining  counties,  working  11  pumps  of  G3  inches  diameter  each, 

hf  the  high  ridges  of  which  it  is  bounded.    It  and  10  feet  stroke,  the  maximum  capacity  of 

leeeiTes  the  waters  of  9  counties,  and  presents  all  which  was  to  raise  112  tons  of  water  10  feet 

\ni  very  limited  natural  channels  for  conveying  at  each  stroke.    These  were  set  around  the  cir- 

these  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  E.    The  attempts  cular  tower  which  contained  the  enghie,  and 

to  embank  and  deepen  these  in  the  15th  cen-  from  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  balance 

tniy  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  undertaking  beams  radiated— one  for  each  pump.    They 

was  abandoned  till  1084,  when  it  was  renewed  raised  in  actual  work  GO  tons  per  stroke,  dis- 

Vjt  the  earl  of  Bedford.    In  3  years  he  ex-  charging  the  water  in  a  large  canal  38  miles  in 

pended  £100,000  in  embankments  for  keep-  length,  and  from  115  to  130  feet  in  width,  which 

mg  out  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  removing  had  previously  been  constructed  around  tliearea. 

those  within  by  pumping  machinery  and  dis-  Two  other  similar  engines  were  applied  to  tlie 

charging  them  over  the  dikes.    This  attempt  same  work,  and  the  pumping  was  continued 

also  failed;  but  in  1049  his  son  recommenc<}d  from  May,  1848,  to  July  l,  1852.  Then  the  area 

q>eration8^  and  finally  succeeded  after  the  ex-  was  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  lands  were 

penditure  of  £800,000  more.    From  that  time  ready  to  bo  divided  out  for  sale.    The  entire 

the  lands  reclaimed — now  known  as  the  Bedford  expenses  from  the  commencement  of  opera- 

£eYel— *haTe  been  kept  free  from  water  by  tions  in  1839  to  the  close  of  1855  were  esti- 

neans  of. efficient  machinery,  worked  by  wind-  mated  at  £748,445,  which  would  be  more  than 
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paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands,  not  caloolated  or  intended  for  permanent  use. 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  then  been  dis-  His  first  book,  the  "  Picture  of  Cincinnati^ 
posed  of.  The  swamp  lands  and  salt  water  (1815),  attained  in  its  day  a  wide  repatation, 
marshes  of  the  Unitea  States  present  vast  and  and  drew  from  Thomas  Jefferson  a  highly  com- 
almost  mitoached  fields  for  this  system  of  ope-  plimentary  letter.  His  last  work,  npon  which 
rations.  The  accamulations  of  ycgetable  mat-  his  fame  as  an  author  most  principally  rest,  was 
ters  they  contain  give  fertility  to  tke  soil,  when  ^  A  Systematic  Treatise,  historical,  etiological, 
the  stagnating  waters  are  removed ;  and  the  and  practical^  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  small  operations  un-  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  as  they  ap- 
dertaken  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  gives  pear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  Indian,  and 
encouragement  to  expect  great  results  from  Esquimaux  Varieties  of  its  Population,^*  voL  L 
operations  undertaken  upon  a  larger  scale. — ^The  of  which  was  published  in  1850,  and  voL  ii^ 
subject  of  drainage  may  be  further  studied  in^the  posthumously  edited,  in  1854^  A  memoir  of 
number  of  Weale's  *^  Rudimentary  Series,"  by  his  life  and  services,  by  Edward  D.  Mansfield, 
G.  D.  Dempsy,  **  On  the  Drainage  of  Districts  LL.D.,  was  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1855. 
and  Lands."  It  is  also  treated  in  an  article  in  DRAKE,  Sib  Francis,  an  English  navigator, 
the  U.  S.  patent  office  ^^  Agricultural  Report"  born  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  according  to 
for  1856 ;  and  by  H.  Colman  in  his  reports  of  Eu-  some  authorities  in  1539,  and  to  others  in  1545  or 
ropean  agriculture.  The  very  complete  treatise  1546,  died  Dec.  27, 1595.  His  &ther,  a  poor  yeo- 
of  James  Donald  has  been  recently  republished  man,  and  a  recent  convert  to  the  Protestant  fiuth, 
in  New  York  ;  and  William  McCammon,  civil  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  an  appointment 
engineer  of  the  ^^  Albany  tile  works,"  has  pre-  as  naval  chaplain.  He  had  12  sons,  of  whom 
sented  in  an  advertising  pamphlet  a  summary  Francis,  the  eldest,  received  a  scanty  edncatioa 
of  the  principles  and  advantages  of  drainage,  through  the  liberality  of  his  kinsman  John, 
with  exact  descriptions  of  the  tools  and  methods  afterward  Admiral  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  at 
employed  and  estimates  of  cost.  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  serve  as  a  cabin 
DRAKE,  Daniel,  an  American  physician,  boy,  was  apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  bark. 
born  in  Plainfiold,  K  J.,  Oct.  20,  1785,  died  By  his  industry  and  frank  and  dedded  characy 
in  Cincinnati,  C,  Nov.  5,  1852.  Hb  father,  a  ter  he  so  gained  the  affections  of  his  master, 
farmer  in  indigent  circumstances,  emigrated  that  the  latter  at  his  death  beqaeathed  his  vea- 
from  New  Jersey  to  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  in  1788,  sel  to  his  young  apprentice.  Being  thus  at  the 
where  Doniers  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  his  age  of  18  years  a  good  sailor  and  the  proprietor 
IGth  year,  were  passed  on  a  small  farm,  amid  the  of  a  ship,  he  quickly  completed  his  education 
labors  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life.  In  Deo.  by  learning  how  to  command,  and  made  a  com- 
1800,  with  only  such  education  as  he  had  re-  mercial  voyage  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  after- 
ceivod  in  the  course  of  some  6  months*  desul-  ward  to  the  coast  of  Gnmea.  Inspired  by  the 
tory  attendance  at  different  times  upon  country  adventures  and  successes  which  the  new  worid 
schools,  taught  by  wandering  and  ignorant  then  offered,  he  sold  his  vessel  and  invested  the 
schoolmasters,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  proceeds  with  all  his  savings  in  the  expeditioa 
Dr.  William  Goforth,  of  Cincinnati,  as  a  student  of  Capt.  Hawkins  to  Mexico  in  1567,  receiving 
of  medicine,  and  in  1804  ho  commenced  the  the  command  of  the  Judith.  The  fleet  was  at- 
practice  of  that  profession.  In  1816  he  was  tacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  only  2  of  the  6 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ships  escaped.  Drake,  barely  suooeedinff  in  sar- 
in 1817  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the  ing  his  own  vessel,  returned  to  En^land^  with  a 
Transylvania  medical  school  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  loss  of  his  entire  property,  and  frmtlesslT  peti- 
in  which  he  lectured  one  session.  In  Dec.  1818,  tioned  the  court  of  Spain  to  restore  whi^  ita 
on  his  personal  application,  the  legislature  of  subiects  had  taken  from  him.  Then  with  an 
Ohio  granted  a  charter  for  the  medical  college  oath  he  declared  that  he  would  obtain  by  fbroe 
ofObio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  also  established  there  the  rights  which  he  oonld  not  get  otharwisa 
the  commercial  hospital.  In  the  autumn  of  1820  and  began  to  sail  with  the  avowed  object  or 
the  former  institution  was  opened  for  students,  pillaging  the  Spaniards.  In  1570  he  obtained 
and  for  2  sessions  Dr.  Drake  was  connected  with  a  commission  ffom  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  157S 
it.  In  1828  he  again  accepted  a  chair  in  the  he  armed  2  ships  at  Plymouth,  with  whichi 
Transylvania  school ;  and  thenceforth,  till  the  Joined  by  a  third  at  Port  Pheasant  on  the  coast 
close  of  his  career,  was  with  brief  intermissions  of  South  America,  he  mado  a  descent  npon 
connected  with  medical  schools,  holding  profes-  New  Granada,  captured  and  plundered  vari- 
sorsbips  in  that  institution,  and  in  the  Jefferson  ous  Spanish  settlements,  and  made  at  the  ex- 
medical  college,  Philadelphia,  in  the  Cincinnati  pense  of  his  enemies  a  fortune  vastly  laiiger 
medical  college,  in  the  university  of  Louisville,  than  they  had  taken  from  him.  He  returned 
and  finally,  again,  in  the  medical  college  of  to  England  in  1573,  and  was  welcomed  as  a 
Ohio,  witli  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  hero.  While  at  Dorien  he  had  seen  from  a 
of  his  death.  As  a  professor  of  the  theory  and  mountain  top  the  waves  of  the  P^ific,  and  had 
practice  of  medicine  ho  held  an  eminent  position,  there  conceived  the  purpose  of  an  expedition 
and  as  a  practitioner  his  reputation  was  coex-  into  those  waters,  yet  unexplored  by  English 
teoslvo  with  the  Mississippi  volley.  His  writings  vessels,  which  he  now  prepared  to  execute.  Hit 
were  voluminous,  but  principally  of  a  character  eloquence  was  suffioent  to  gain  the  patronage 
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«f  EUzftbeth,  to  whom  he  exposed  the  feeble-  fatal  malady  broke  ont  among  his  sailors,  and 

MM  of  Spain  in  her  colonies  and  promised  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  a  divbion  of  his 

tmBores  and  conquests.    He  set  sail  from  Ply-  forces  which  he  had  sent  to  operate  by  land,  ho 

moathy  Dec.  18,  1577,  with  5  vessels  and  164  himself  fell  sick,  and  died  from  the  combined 

Ktlemen  and  sailors,  to  follow  the  route  which  effects  of  fever  and  of  mental  agitation  on  ac- 

.  been  traced  by  Magellan.    While  in  Port  count  of  the  reverses  of  the  expedition.    His 

flan  Julian  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  he  put  to  body  received  a  sailor's  funeral  in  sight  of  Puer- 

tath  Captain  Doughtie,  a  good  sailor  and  brave  toBello,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea.    Admiral 

offioer,  and  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  Drake  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  naval 

who  was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  greatness  of  England ;  and  though  in  his  spirit 

tbe  life  of  the  admiral.    Directing  his  course  to  and  conduct  there  was  something  of  the  bucca- 

fhe  N^  Drake  pillaged  the  Spanish  settlements  necr,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  daring  and 

cf  Pera  and  Chili,  captured  a  royal  galleon  efficient  of  navd  commanders. 

rioUy  laden  with  plate,  and  took  possession  of  DRAE[£,  Joseph  Kodman,  an  American  poet, 

GUifomia  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  England,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  7, 1795,  died  Sept.  21, 

md  then,  burdened  with  gold,  sated  with  von-  1820.    He  lost  his  father  in  early  life,  and  with 

fBiDoe,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  Spaniards  in  8  sisters  struggled  against  adversity.   He  studied 

npetior  force  if  he  returned  upon  his  steps,  he  medicine,  and  his  marriage  in  1816,  shortly  after 

noi^t  to  find  by  the  N.  E.  a  passage  back  to  taking  his  degree,  placed  him  in  affluence.    He 

tiie  Atlantio.  Being  repelled  by  the  severe  cold,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  in  1819 

he  changed  his  purpose,  and  determined  to  contributed  under  the  signature  of  *^  Croaker  '* 

'  mke  the  circnit  of  the  globe.   He  traversed  the  many  pleasant  and  effective  verses  to  the  col- 

IMfio  ocean,  the  archii>elago  of  tlie  Spice  isl«  umns  of  the  "New  York  Evening  Post.'*    His 

ndiL  the  Indian  ocean,  doubled  the  cape  of  friend  Fitz-Greene  Ilalleck  joined  him  in  this 

Oooa  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Sept  26,  series,  signing  his  own  pieces  at  first  '*  Croaker 

Vff9'    Elizabeth  received  him  with  favor,  and  jr.,'*  but  soon  they  both  adopted  the  signature 

4  months  afterward  knighted  him,  and  partook  of  "  Croaker  and  co."    The  novelist  Cooper  was 

cf  a  banqnet  on  board  of  his  ship.    The  rupture  also  one  of  the  intimate  associates  of  Drake,  and 

vUch  followed  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip  a  conversation  between  them  as  to  the  poetical 

n.  gare  Drake  a  new  opportunity  to  gratify  his  uses  of  American  rivers,  in  the  absence  of  his- 

animority  agunst  Sptdn,  and  within  one  year  torical  associations  such  as  belong  to  the  streams 

he  caDtnred  and  plundered  Carthagena  and  of  the  old  world,  was  the  occasion  of  Drake's 

•BTeral  other  towns,  burned  the  forts  of  San  longest  and  most  imaginative  poem,  the  ^^  Cul- 

Antonio  and  Saint  Augustine,  and  visited  and  prit  Fay."    It  was  his  aim  to  conjure  up  in  this 

Imnight  away  with  him  the  remains  of  the  fanciful  production  all  the  associations  of  nat- 

eokmj  which  Raleigh  had  planted  in  Virginia,  ural  life  and  beauty  which  gather  around  a  syl- 

Ia  1587  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  van  scene,  and  to  show  how  the  earth,  the  air, 

of  about  80  sail  designed  to  attack  the  Span«  the  sea,  the  field,  the  wave,  the  moonlight,  are 

Ui  porta.    He  destroyed  100  ships  in  the  bar-  in  themselves  vital  with  poetical  images  and 

bor  of  Cadiz,  an  exploit  which  he  spoke  of  as  meaning.     Though  Drake  had  written  verses 

tfngeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard,  and  soon  from  his  boyhood,  yet  the  poems  which  gave 

after  captnred  an  immense  carrack,  from  papers  him  his  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of  genius 

in  which  the  English  first  learned  the  value  of  and  taste  were  all  the  productions  of  a  single 

the  East  Indw  tx^o,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  season.    His  health  failing,  he  passed  the  win- 

k  on.    In  1588,  as  vice-admiral,  he  commanded  ter  of  1819  in  Kew  Orleans,  hoping  to  be  bene- 

CDesqaadronofthefleetby  which,  with  th cassis-  fited  by  the  milder  climate.    But  the  progress 

tinoe  of  the  elements,  the  **"  invincible  armada  "  of  the  consumption  which  had  smitten  him  could 

vai  annihilated.    In  1589  he  ravaged  the  coasts  not  be  arrested,  and  he  lived  but  a  short  time 

ef  the  Spanish  peninsula,  leaving  fearful  traces  after  his  return  to  New  York  in  the  spring.    His 

efhb  passage,  and  in  1592  and  1693  was  a  mem-  death  called  forth  a  beautiful  poetical  tribute 

ber  of  parliament  for  Plymouth.    In  1594,  a  re-  from  his  friend  Hallock. 

port  having  reached  England  that  Spain  was  pre-  DRAKE,  Nathan,  an  English  physician  and 

paring  agunst  that  country  a  fleet  more  numerous  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  York  in  1 766,  died 

and  powerful  than  the  armada,  he  again  entered  in  Hadleigh,  June  7, 1886.    He  was  educated  at 

tte  iervioe  against  his  old  enemy.    Convinced  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  practised  his 

dial  the  West  Indies  was  the  point  where  Spain  profession  in  Hadleigh  from  1792  till  his  death, 

eoold  be  beat  attacked,  he  sailed  for  America  in  during  which  time  he  was  a  frequent  contrib* 

16W  with  26  vessels,  in  company  with  Admiral  utor  to  literary  and  medical  periodicals.    lib 

Hawklna.    A  divided  command  produced  its  works  are  numerous ;   they  include  *^  Shake* 

Qnal  bad  resnlta,  and  their  first  attempts  were  speare  and  his  Times"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London, 

Bohumonions  and  fruitless.    At  Porto  Rico  1817),  and  various  criticisms  and  illustrations  of 

Admiral  Hawkins  died,  either  of  a  wound  or  of  the  writings  of  the  ago  of  Queen  Anne. 

chagrin,  and  Drake  then  in  the  region  where  his  DKAKE,  Samiisl  Gabdnek,  an  American 

fint  anger  against  Spain  had  been  kindled  gained  author,  born  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  1798. 

BOW  trinmpba.  He  burned  Santa  Marto,  Kanche-  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the 

riii  Kombre  de  Dios,  and  Rio  Hacha  ;  but  a  neighborhood,  and  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
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27  was  a  district  school  teacher.    Sabseqnently  tion  of  the  Greeks  about  TOO  B.  O.    The  reB- 

he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1828  established  gioas  festivalB  of  Bacchns  were  believed  to  have 

an  antiquarian  book  store,  one  of  the  first  of  its  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Melampns.    In 

class  in  tlie  United  States.    In  1825  his  literary  tlie  Bacchic  ritaal  an  ode  in  honor  of  the  god 

and  antiquarian  labors  commenced  with  the  re-  was  recited ;  and  to  prodnce  the  best  ode,  the 

publication  with  notes  of  Church's  "  Entertain-  one  which  shonld  be  selected  by  the  priests  to  be 

ing  Ilistory  of  King  Philip's  War,"  of  which  inserted  into  their  ceremony,  became  a  favorite 

several  editions  have  since  appeared.   In  1883  he  contest  among  the  poets  of  the  time.    A  goat 

reprinted  5  old  tracts,  which,  with  the  preceding  was  either  the  principal  sacrifice  at  the  altar,  or 

work,  comprise,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  can  be  the  prize  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor ; 

recovered  in  relation  to  King  Philip's  war.    In  thus  from  the  two  words  rpayos  and  ^di;,  the 

1832  appeared  his  *'  Indian  Biography,"  and  in  ode  for  the  goat,  came  the  Greek  word  rpaymdta^ 

1833  the  ^^  Book  of  the  Indians,  or  History  and  tragedy.  In  like  manner,  at  the  rustic  festivals 
Biography  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  a  or  harvest  homes  of  the  Greeks,  semi-religious 
work  of  high  authority  for  facts,  and  of  which  cerenoonies,  composed  of  odes  and  dances  in 
the  11th  edition,  much  enlargea,  appeared  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  were  enacted.  These  odes^ 
1851.  His  remaining  publications  on  Indian  being  of  a  more  genial  and  comic  character, 
history  are  "  Old  Indian  Chronicles"  (Boston,  consbtent  with  the  occasion  of  an  agricultural 
1836),  "Indian  Captivities"  (Boston  1839),  and  triumph,  were  called  ie»/M»dia,  comedy,  from 
"  Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness  "  (Boston,  1841).  icafiij,  village,  and  w^ij,  song,  the  song  of  the  vil- 
Since  1847  he  has  edited  the  "New  England  lage.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,"  which,  word  comedy  originally  signified  drama,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  historical  and  genealo-  had  not  the  distinctive  sense  in  which  we  apply 
gical  society  in  Boston  of  which  he  is  president,  it,  but  included  tragedies  and  theatrical  repre- 
has  contained  many  valuable  contributions  to  sentations  of  every  kind. — ^The  earliest  known 
local  and  family  history.  His  latest  work  is  an  form  of  drama  is  the  dithyrambus,  a  hymn  in 
elaborate  history  of  Boston  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  voiceflL 

DRAKENBERG,    CnuisTiAN   Jaoobsen,    a  accompanied  by  music,  expressive  gesture,  and 

Norwegian,  remarkable  for  his  long  life,  born  in  dances.    In  562  B.  C,  Susarion,  a  native  of 

Blomsholni,  Nov.  18,  1626,  died  in  Aarhuus,  Megara,  appeared  at  Athens,  where  he,  as  a 

Oct.  9,  1772,  at  the  age  of  145  years  and  more  single  speaker,  recited  an  ode.    In  586  B.  C, 

than  10  months.    The  son  of  a  sea  captain,  he  Thespis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  recited  an  ode  with 

himself  led  a  seafaring  life  till  1717,  when  he  responses  made  to  him  by  a  dithrrambic  chorus; 

abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  dimness  of  his  in  this  we  faintly  perceive  the  first  germ  of  dia- 

eyesight,  though  his  strength  and  vigor  were  logue.    Such  were  the  rude  elements  found  by 

undiminished.    In  1732  ho  was  residing  in  Co-  JSschylus  in  499  B.  C,  and  out  of  them  ho  alone 

penhagen,  and  his  advanced  age  having  been  and  unaided  created  and  perfected  the  drams 

disputed  by  persons  who  judged  from  his  looks  as  we  now  behold  it.    Nothing  essential  has 

that  he  was  younger,  he  mdignantly  set  off  to  since  been  added  to  its  structure;  he  seems  to 

procure  his  baptismal  certificate,  and  having  for  have  forestalled  future  ages  of  invention,  and 

that  purpose  performed  a  long  journey  through  to  have  left;  nothing  undone.    He  removed  the 

Sweden  chiefly  on  foot,  reappeared  with  his  chorus   into  the  background,  and  used  them 

documentary  proof  at  Copenhagen.    Ho  was  only  as  an  auxiliary.    He  brought  a  second 

married  in  1737,  and  in  1759  still  continued  to  actor  upon  the  scene,  and  introduced  dialogue; 

exercise  much  in  walking,  and  retained  extra-  thus  the  drama  became  an  action  instead  of 

ordinary  strength.    Ho  died  after  a  gentle  sick-  a  narrative.    He  invented  scenery,  costume^ 

ncss  of  13  days.    Ho  was  of  medium  stature,  and  machinery,  of  a  grandeur  unknown  to  our 

pasdionate,  but  rather  temperate,  with  a  good  stage.    Banishing  the  lewd  and  Bacchanalian 

ap])earanco  and  address.  character  from  the  dithyrambic  hymn,  he  snp- 

DRAMA  (Gr.  ^pa^a,  from  dpao),  to  make),  a  plied  its  place  with  pure  tragedy,  simple  and 

story  represented  by  action.    The  principle  of  grand  in  its  form,  noble  and  dignified  in  its  ob- 

imitation  is  inherent  in  human  nature;  painting,  ject.    From  his  works  were  gathered  those 

sculpture,  and  the  drama  must  be  coeval  with  rules  called  the  unities,  referred  to  by  Aristotle; 

society,  and  liavc  been  practised  in  some  form  indeed,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  found 

by  almost  every  nation.    Among  the  South  sea  the  drama  chaos,  and  left  it  a  world.    These 

islanders  a  rude  kind  of  drama  was  discovered,  changes  were  wrought  within  the  space  of  80 

In  China  tlio  drama  dates  its  origin  to  remote  years,  and  so  rapidly  were  they  accomplished, 

ages.    The  war  dance  of  the  Indian  and  the  Af-  that  they  were  at  the  time  regii^cd  as  the  work 

rican,  intermingled  with  pantomimic  descrip-  of  inspiration.     The  expansion  he  gave  to  the 

tions  of  the  preparations  for  battle,  the  stealthy  drama  caused  the  Athenians  to  build  the  great 

advance  upon  the  foe,  the  combat,  and  the  death  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  Lenaion,  the  former 

of  tlio  enemy,  greeted  with  applause  from  tlie  ex-  theatre  having  broken  down  under  the  pressure 

cited  si)octators,  is  essentially  a  dramatic  exliibi-  of  the  people  gathered  into  it  to  witness  a  repre- 

tion,  although  wordless.     But  that  form  of  the  sentation  in  which  iEschylns  and  Pratinas  were 

drama  accepted  and  followed  in  Europe,  divided  rivals.  Thirty  years  later,  Sophocles  introduced 

cliicfiy  into  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  the  crea-  a  third  actor,  and  thus  difinsed  the  dialogue  and 
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IMliaed  the  Action.    Asadramatiopoethosnr-  century  after  .^Eschylns.    He  was  the  last  of 
pMWd  .£schylns  by  a  noble  grace  and  a  sweet  what  was  called  the  old  school.    Comedy  was  di- 
BHJesty,  which  were  wanting  to  theTitanic  father  vided  into  3  forms,  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the 
of  the  drama.   Fifteen  years  afterwardEuripides  new.    In  the  first  or  old  comedy,  the  characters 
enabled  Greece  to  behold  as  contemporaries  the  were  real  living  personages,  who,  under  their  real 
three  greatest  purely  tracic  'poets  the  world  has  names,  were  freely  satirized.    This  license  was 
piodnoed.  In  reviewing  their  works  we  must  re-  soon  so  abused  that  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
member  that  .^Ischylus  was  the  creator  of  tliat  the  names  of  real  ]>ursonages  to  be  used  in  com- 
ftoeifiil  world  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  so  edy.     This  impediment  produced  the  second 
woDderfully  cultivated.  The  dramas  of  iEschy-  or  middle  comedy,  where  the  prohibition  was 
Ibs  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  terrible ;  thunder  and  evaded  by  giving  fictitious  names  to  real  charac- 
.  fi^tning  arc  their  atmosphere,  and  demigods  ters,  and  distinguishing  the  individual  intended 
their  dramatU  persona ;  his  human  beings  are  to  be  satirized  by  a  mask  or  by  some  unmis- 
gjigantic  in  moral  stature,  and  removed  above  takablo  inference.    The  middle  comedy  lasted 
our  sympathies.    Sophocles,  more  human  but  about  50  years,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
lot  leas  divine,  drew  human  nature  as  it  ought  8d  or  new  comedy ;  in  this  form  the  characters 
to  he.    Euripides,  descending  still  further,  de-  and  the  subject  were  fictitious,  and  as  the  oid 
pitted  men  and  women  as  they  were. — ^The  ori-  satirized  and  ridiculed  statesmen,  orators,  and 
gill  of  the  drama  is  popularly  but  erroneously  generals  under  their  real  names,  so  tlie  new 
Moibed  to  Thespis.    This  improvisatore  did  was  aimed  at  abstract  vice,  and  not  at  the  indi- 
M)  more  than  improve  upon  the  dithyrambus ;  vidual  offender.    As  tragedy  descended  from 
he  first  organized  a  regul^  chorus,  and  invent-  the  contemplation  of  divine  matters  to  depict 
.ed  dances  of  peculiar  energy  and  grace ;  but  his  and  sympathize  with  human  woes,  it  gradually 
psrfbrmances  were  a  kind  of  ballet  farce.    Of  lost  its  grandeur  and  depreciated.    So,  also,  as 
tngedy  he  had  no  idea. — ^The  tragedy  of  the  comedy  divested  itself  of  its  direct  influence 
Greeks  was  a  fable  or  a  series  of  events  begotten  upon  men  and  thing^  and  from  a  statesman  be- 
ef each  other  in  a  natural  sequence.    It  hegan  came  a  philosopher,  it  lost  its  pith  and  power. — 
vith  a  simple  position,  so  selected   that  the  The  list  of  dithyrambic  poets  preceding  iEschy- 
in^tor  required  no  explanation  to  understand  his  from  700  to  525  B.  C.  includes  Archilochus, 
the  present  condition  of  matters  or  persons ;  it  Simonides,  Losus,   Arion,  Stesichorus,   Solon, 
WIS  a  simple  beginning.    The  development  of  Susarion,  Ilipponax,  Theognis,  Thespis  (birth 
the  characters  was  required  to  be  simultaneous  of  yEschylus).  Afterward  came  Ch(i*rilus,  Phry- 
with  the  action,  the  one  being  involved  in  the  nichus,  Epicharmus,  u'Eachylm  (invents  the  dra- 
Other.    The  action  should  not  stray  from  the  ma,  and  first  exhibits  499  B.  C),  Chionides, 
oae  place  beyond  such  a  limit  as  the  time  em-  Sophocles  (first  victory  408  B.  C),  Euripidts 
pk^ed  in  the  performance  might  naturally  per-  (first  exhibits  455  B.  C),   Cratinus,   Aristor- 
ndt;  norshould  a  lapse  of  time  take  place  during  chus,  Ion,  Crates,  Acho^us,  Melanippidcs,  Phere* 
the  piece  beyond  the  limit  of  one  day.    These  crates,  I^iryniohus  the  comic  jioet,  Lysi])pus, 
udties  dT  action,  place,  and  time,  however,  so  Eupolis,  Aristophanes  (427  B.  C),   Agathon, 
rtrenaonsly  insisted  upon  by  tlio  French  drama-  Xenooles,   Amei])sias,   Sannyrion,  ^Vstydamos, 
tirts,  were  not  strictly  observed  by  the  Greeks,  Antiphanes,  Theopompus,  Eubulus,  Alexis,  lle- 
aorwere  they  considered  essential,  for  jEschylus  raclides,  Menander  (first  exhibits  821  B.  0.), 
lumself  did  not  always  observe  them.    Aristo-  after  whom  the  Greek  drama  died  oljscurely. — 
Ue  nfers  indistinctly  to  the  unity  of  action ;  ho  Tlie  Romans  derived  their    drama  from  the 
■ysin  reference  to  the  unity  of  time :  ^^  Tragedy  Greeks.    Terence,  Plautus,  and  Seneca  are  the 
meavors  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  itself  only  Latin  dramatists  wortliy  of  mention,  and 
'     to  a  ^glo  revolution  of  the  sun."  Of  the  unity  these  arc  but  translators  and  imitators  of  the 
oC  ^ace  he  says  noUiing.     The  Greek  tragedy  Greek.    The  only  element  introduced  by  the 
im  composed  in  trilogies,  or  8  distinct  plays,  Romans  into  the  drama  was  farce,  an  invention 
continnations  of  each  other ;  such,  for  example,  of  the  Tuscans ;  pufToonery  became  more  popular 
▼H  the  trilogy  of  i-Eschylus,  fonned  of  the  than  wit.     In  truth  the  Roman  i>eople  took  lit- 
Momemnon^  the  Choephoroi^  and  the  "  Furies."  tie  pleasure  in  i)uro  intellectual  aniusenient,  and 
In  the  1st,  Agamemnon,   returning  from  the  what  the  poet  was  to  the  Greek  the  gladiator 
ifegft  of  Troy,  is  murdered  by  his  wife  Cly-  was  to  the  Roman.    The  coars^er  Roman  j)re- 
tanositra;   in  the  2d,  Orestes,  Agamemnon's  ferred  to  watch  the  agonies  of  the  Ixnly  suffered 
■*,  tvenffes  his  father  by  tlie  slaughter  of  his  in  the  circus,  rather  than  symi)at]iizo  with  the 
"■•flier:  m  the  3d,  Orestes  is  pursue<l  by/ the  woes  of  the  soul  sinmlated  in  the  theatre. — ^Thus 
ftrieg  for  this  unnatural  deed ;  the  gods  cannot  ended  the  first  or  classic  age  of  the  drama.    The 
%We  upon  his  case  until  Minerva  decides  in  his  second,  or  romantic  age,  gave  its  first  indication 
^▼w,  and  releases  him  from  the  torture  of  the  of  existence  in  the  12tli  century,  when  dramatic 
arengiDg  divinities.    These  3  subjects  conjoin-  performances  called  entremets  were  introtluced, 
•d  ibnned  a  complete  action,  divided  into  a  as  the  word  implies,  between  the  services  at 
Jesia,  an  antithesis,  and  a  synthesis. — The  early  royal  banquets  and  carousals.     These  entremets 
™tory  of  comedy  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  soon  became  pageants,  masks,  ond  mummeries, 
^■gMy.    The  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  wo  and  lasted  as  distinct  dramatic  entertainments 
we  remains  is  Aristophanes,  who  flourished  a  up  to  the  period  of  IShakespeare.  Simultaneously 
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a  dramatic  composition  called  a  Mystery,  usually  sio  rivala  in  the  ridh  coloring  of  their  chano- 
founded  on  passages  of  Scriptare,  was  introduced  ters;  they  drew  men  more  uke  imperfect  ha* 
and  became  a  popular  exhibition  on  saints'  days,  man  beings  and  less  like  inspired  statuary  ;  and 
Subjects  from  the  Bible,  rudely  treated  in  the  if  less  noble  in  contour,  they  were  more  truly 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  holy  person-  flesh  and  blood.  The  Shakespearean  characters 
ages,  were  represented  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  are  constructed  piecemeal  oat  of  the  small  im- 
church  or  church  yard,  the  priests  and  acolytes  perfections  and  humors  that  make  np  human 
being  the  actors.  These  performances  were  nature;  the  Greek  heroes  are  made  of  one  piece, 
carried  to  an  abuse,  and  they  became  so  bias-  one  passion.  The  English  dramatists  of  this  age 
phemous  a  scandal  that  they  were  suppressed,  gave  originality  at  least  to  the  form  of  the  ro- 
The  next  form  of  drama  was  the  Morality,  mantio  drama,  and,  whatever  its  faults,  it  was 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  mystery  similar  to  that  new.  The  French  and  Italian  poets  dang  to 
between  the  new  and  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek  modek ;  Gomeille  and  Racine  were 
The  morality  was  aimed  at  abstract  vice,  its  ao-  but  faint  and  poor  imitators  of  Euripides ;  Alfi- 
tion  was  a  fable,  its  characters  typical — ^In  the  eri  affected  the  same  ancient  simplicity.  As 
15th  and  16th  centuries  Histories  began  to  be  students  of  the  Greek,  their  indiviaual  merit  is 
written — long,  rambling  pieces  of  action  with-  great ;  but  having  had  do  share  in  the  progress 
out  form  or  object,  but  introducing  rudely  the  of  the  dramiLthey  have  no  prominent  place  in 
design  of  that  romantic  drama  destined  to  so  its  history.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards  at  this 
wondrous  a  perfection  under  the  minds  of  Shake-  period  contrived  a  species  of  performance,  part 
speare  and  his  colleagues.  As  the  classic  drama  pantomime,  part  farce,  part  oomedy  of  intrigue, 
was  derived  from  the  dithyramb,  a  pure  poetic  It  was  derived  from  t^ose  Italian  narrators  of 
germ,  subsequently  developed  into  action,  the  whom  Boccaccio  is  the  best  type^  and  represent- 
romantic  drama  was  derived  from  the  pageant,  ed  dramatically  those  diort  ioa  pithy  tales  in 
mask,  or  mummery,  a  pantomimic  germ,  subse-  which  Margaret  of  Navarre  was  wont  to  take 
quently  developed  into  poetry.  In  the  first  the  such  delight.  Lope  de  Vega  was  the  first  toinao- 
action  is  subservient  to  the  passion ;  in  the  sec-  gurate  this  oomedy  of  intrigue ;  it  was  quickly 
ond  the  passion  is  subservient  to  the  action,  imitated  and  greatly  improved  by  the  French, 
Thus  we  find  Shakespeare  borrows  his  plots  who  by  admitting  more  Italian  eleinents  gave  it 
from  Boccaccio,  and  makes  his  passions  fit  un-  variety  and  scope.  Hardy,  Botroo,  and  Gomeilk^ 
dor  these  forms,  where  his  characters  rather  en-  Scarron  and  Quinault,  prepared  Uie  pablio  taste 
cumber  than  assist  the  intrigue.  In  the  Eliza-  for  Moli^re,  who  truly  fonnded  and  made  the 
bethan  age  the  romantic  drama  sprang  at  once  second  or  middle  age  of  comedy,  as  Shakespeare 
into  existence ;  and  as  in  the  single  life  of  ^s-  and  his  colleagues  made  the  fint  or  old.  Gom- 
chylus  the  classical  or  Greek  drama  passed  edy  at  this  time  nuunly  oocopied  the  stage.  In 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  so  Shakespeare  and  England  the  four  great  masters,  Wycherly,  Con- 
his  colleagues  raised  the  romantic  or  Gothic  greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farqnhar,  broaght  forUi 
drama  from  rudeness  to  the  highest  perfection  the  prose  drama.  If  inferior  to  Moli^re,  thev 
it  has  ever  achieved.  In  the  romantic  drama  were  less  tainted  with  that  leaning  toward  Greek 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  not  ob-  dassicality  which  has  always  retsrded  the  trne 
served.  The  poet  is  allowed  unbridled  license ;  progress  of  the  drama  in  France.  The  most  ori- 
prose  and  poetry  may  be  mingled  without  rule  ginaJ  of  Molidre^s  worls  is  the  JBourgeaii  get^ 
or  reason,  beyond  the  aptitude  of  each  to  the  tilhomme^  because  in  its  form  and  treatment  lie 
moment  and  the  character.  In  the  Greek  mind  has  exhibited  more  freedom  from  scholaatic  trauH 
the  sense  of  form  was  very  acute ;  we  see  it  in  mel.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentary  the 
their  architecture,  sculpture,  and  poetry ;  we  sentimental  drama,  a  mixture  of  oomedy  and 
have  it  in  their  social  and  political  institutions,  tragedy,  a  weak  solution,  obtained  great  popn- 
The  Greek  taste  demanded  grace  of  outline,  pro-  lority,  out  cannot  be  considered  a  forward  move- 
portion  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  was  so  ex-  ment  in  the  art  In  Germany  this  drama  ob- 
tremely  sensitive  to  this  element  in  art,  that  tained  great  popularity  under  Kotzebne,  and  aft 
we  find  it  in  all  things  Greek  which  remain  the  same  time  a  wild,  mythic,  philosophical  dni- 
to  us.  The  Gothic  mind  is  eminently  defect-  matic  form  of  poem  was  created  by  Goethe  and 
ive  in  this  sense.  The  only  ideas  of  form  we  Schiller.  These  poets  have  rather  embellished 
have  are  derived  from  study  of  the  ancient  dramatic  literature  than  added  to  the  develop- 
models,  and  are  not  inherent  in  us.  Reckless  of  ment  or  progress  of  the  drama  as  an  art.  Les- 
form,  therefore,  Shakespeare  depicted  charac-  sing,  who  preceded  them,  may  be  said  to  have 
ters  and  developed  passions,  flung  them  into  founded  the  German  drama,  but  he  attempted 
groups,  hurried  them  through  the  action,  over  the  no  reform. — ^Tho  next  and  last  great  step  which 
possible  and  the  impossible,  and  landed  them  on  the  drama  has  made,  and  one  that  has  become 
a  catastrophe  not  prepared  by  design,  but  which  prominent  in  the  present  age,  is  the  invention  of 
suited  his  convenience.  His  works  present  a  opera,  or  a  drama  in  which  music  takes  the  place 
glorious  intellectual  anarchy  in  which  he  has  had  of  poetry,  and  the  dramatic  action  is  subser- 
no  follower,  for  the  reason  that  no  mind  of  less  vient  to  a  new  musical  development.  It  is  a 
power  than  his  own  could  contend  with  the  mistake  to  presume  that  an  opera  is  a  musical 
confusion  he  so  marvellously  controls.  The  drama.  The  musical  form  of  an  opera  and  its 
romantic  dramatists  greatly  excelled  their  clas-  dramatic  treatment  are  essentially  dilfoent  from 
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Am  IhMrm  and  treatment  of  a  drama  based  on  the  lan^age,  "  they  will  not  act.**  Having  seonred 
ftVBe  fitUe.  There  is  also  in  the  form  of  the  a  fit  theme,  it  shonld  be  examined  to  see  if  it  be 
tavKo,  ^Mut  fW>m  the  libretto,  a  plan  and  agreeable.  Thus  in  tragic  subjects  horror  shonld 
froportioa  to  which  the  drama  must  be  subser-  be  distinguished  from  terror.  Horror  has  in  it 
Hent. — ^Among  the  varions  minor  forms  of  the  something  repnlsivo ;  it  has  the  ingredients  of 
Modem  drama  are  melodrama,  farce,  vandeville,  disgust  to  distinguish  it  from  terror,  which  pos- 
lad  pantomime.  Melodrama  owes  its  invention  sesses  a  charm  most  attractive,  having  the  in- 
to IM  laws  which  restricted  the  performance  gredient  of  pity  mingled  in  its  sentiment.  Pro- 
tf  tragedies  and  comedies  to  certam  privileged  vided  with  an  appropriate  subject,  the  dramatist 
Iheatrea,  Booths  were  erected  in  which  were  must  proceed  to  select  a  good  beginning.  If  in 
ffotiued  serioos  pantomimes,  or  dramas  with-  his  first  act  ho  has  to  employ  his  characters  in 
iit  irovds^  accompanied  throuffhont  with  ex-  long  explanations  of  that  part  of  his  story  which 

eve  mnsio.    Bj  degrees  the  actors  ven-  precedes  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  then  has  he 

a  few  extempore  phrases  or  jests.    This  made  a  beginning  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  and 

Ibhss  was  gradnally  ext^ded,  until  dialogue  his  drama  is  talking  place  off  the  stage,  instead 

VIS  TCgolarly  introduced,  and  the  music  was  of  upon  it ;  for  the  mind  of  the  auditor  is 

milf  used  to  accompany  the  movement  of  the  fixed  upon  a  scene  described,  and  the  action  of 

,    Melodrama  is  now  understood  to  be  a  the  play  ceases  to  give  place  to  narrative ;  if 

wherein  the  passion  and  development  of  he  can  find  no  means  of  avoiding  these  explana- 

r  are  sobflervient  to  the  action  and  plot;  tions,  then  ho  must  consider  that  his  subject  is 

tragedy  is  a  drama  where  the  action  not  susceptible  ofa  good  dramatic  form.  Having 

md  plot  are  sabservient  t<^  the  passion  and  de-  begun  well,  the  action  must  never  pause,  and  it 

fSlopBsnt  of  oharaoter.    Farce  is  a  humorous  must  be  continuous,  for  in  this  continuity  is  the 

eiee  of  bitffoonery,  in  which  probability  may  secret  of  interest ;  it  betrays  an  object  which, 
outraged  both  in  the  incidents  and  character,  though  kept  out  of  sight,  is  palpably  ahead.  As 
Md  stands  in  relation  to  comedy  as  melodrama  the  plot  proceeds,  it  should  embrace  nothing 
dMS  to  tragedy.  Vaudeville  is  an  invention  but  what  is  essential  to  its  support ;  whatever 
if  Uie  Froich  stage.  Schlegel  states  that  may  be  the  beauty  of  an  episode,  it  is  a  distrao- 
^^andeville  is  only  a  variation  of  comic  opera  ;^'  tion,  and  has  always  more  charms  for  the  author 
!■&  H  is  essentially  a  different  thing,  and  was  than  the  auditor.  Shakespeare  triumphed  over 
in  BO  manner  derived  from  it,  nor  has  it  ever  this  fault  so  often  that  he  has  done  great  damage 
basa  connected  with  it.  It  has  its  name  from  to  the  English  dramatist  by  his  example.  At  a 
mndeVirey  which  was  originally  a  satirical  song  certain  proportionate  distance  from  the  end  of 
eootaining  a  keen^ witty  thought,  and  applicable  the  work  comes  the  climax  or  catastrophe,  to- 
tosome  popular  person  or  event.  It  was  a  lyric  ward  which  achievement  all  the  action  conspires. 
S||hiam  invented  in  that  part  of  Normandy  This  event  generally  occupies  the  latter  half  of 
edbd  Ylre,  and  carried  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  4th  act  in  a  5  act  play.  The  5th  is  used  to 
nni8i<^  satires  became  the  vogue.  Pres-  bring  the  fable  in  all  its  ports  to  a  simple  and 
the  writers  of  small  comedies  threw  their  clear  conclusion,  leaving  a  sense  of  complete- 
epigrams  into  verse,  by  which  they  gave  ness  in  the  mind,  where  nothing  remains  to  be 
more  point  and  drew  to  them  more  at-  desired  or  told. — A  further  account  of  the  dra- 
in; these  verses  might  be  sung  to  any  air  matic  literature  of  each  nation  will  be  found 
tlu(  wmdd  happily  suit  them,  and  were  called  under  the  titles  of  the  respective  countries.  See 
findevilleB.  The  comic  pieces  through  which  also  MsonrLVBy  Alfibki,  Caldekon  de  ia 
A^f  were  scattered  eventually  received  the  Babca,  Corneille,  Goetoe,  Goldoni,  Lessiko, 
Mvne.  When  the  work  is  but  slightly  speckled  Lope  de  Vega,  MoLiiRE,  Raoine,  Sohillkb,  ana 
vith  these  musical  epigrams,  it  is  distinguished  Shakespeare. 

an  n  eomidie  taudeeilU^  or  a  drame  vaudeville,  DHAMMEN,  a  commercial  town  of  Norway, 

Muhuuime  is  a  drama  without  language,  com-  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  in  the  province 

Msed  of  gestore  accompanied  with  music.    It  of  Aggershuus,  20  m.  8.  W.  from  Christiania ; 

Ii probably  the  most  ancient  form  of  drama,  and  pop.  in  1855,  9,916.    It  lies  on  both  sides  of 

Km  ehanged  less  in  its  essential  form  than  any  the  river  Drammen,  and  is  composed  of  3  small 

oflier.    The  most  perfect  and  most  elegant  kind  villages,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural 

of  pnntondme  is  the  ballet,  where   graceful  limits.    The  commerce  of  which  Drammen  is 

are  interspersed  amid  tiie  pantomimic  the  centre  gives  it  the  third  rank  among  the 

—No  work  of  the  mind  possesses  such  cities  of  Norway,  but  in  respect  to  its  timber 

for  the  author  as  the  drama ;  the  com-  trade  it  stands  first    It  manufactures  tobacco, 

Mnslion  of  poetry,  music,  oratory,  sculpture,  earthenware,  sail  cloth,  rope,  carriages,  ]eathel^ 

nod  painting,  represents  an   army  of  muses  &c.;  and  beside  timber,  which  is  exported  chief- 

iHddb  almost  every  literary  aspirant  desires  to  ly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  has  a 

ffl?— w— «M^ ;  bnt  few  are  found  adequate  to  the  commerce  in  iron  ware  and  agricultural  produce. 

iMilc  The  first  difficnlty  consists  in  the  selection  About  40,000  tons  of  shipping  are  annually  em- 

oC  a  midfeet  fit  for  dramatic  treatment.    Many  ployed  in  its  port.    It  suffered  considerably  in 

tMm  read  well,  that  lose  the  appearance  of  life  1850  and  1857  from  conflagrations, 

wben  deprived  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  narra-  DRAPER,   John  Wiluam,    an    American 

tlie^  nad  given  In  dialogne.    In  the  dramatist^s  chemist  and  physiologist,  bom  near  Liverpool, 
▼OU  VI. — 39 
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England,  May  5,  1811.  He  received  his  early  sophioal  Journal*'  between  the  years  1887  and 
education  at  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  school  at  1857  about  40  treatises,  prindpally  on  topics 
Woodhouse  Grove,  an  institution  for  the  sons  previously  little  understoOKl  He  is  the  auUior 
of  clergymen  of  that  denomination,  of  which  his  of  many  literary  works,  reviews,  &c^  but  for 
father  was  one.  Having  here  acquired  the  ru-  the  most  part  published  anonvmonsly ;  of  a 
diments  of  knowledge,  his  maturer  education  ^  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce  the 
was  intrusted  to  private  instructors ;  and  while  Organization  of  Plants*'  (4to.,  New  York,  1844); 
thus  employed,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  of  a  popular  **  Text  Book  on  Ohemistry^'(l 2mo- 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  a  partiality  New  York,  1846),  and  another  on  "  Natural 
for  which  ho  imbibed  from  his  father,  who  Philosphy"  {8vo.,  New  York,  1847),  which 
made  these  pursuits  a  relaxation  from  his  clerl-  consbt  of  excerpts  from  his  courses  of  lectures. 
cal  duties.  The  higher  mathematics  were  also  His  last  and  most  elaborate  work  is  a  treatise  cm 
a  part  of  his  early  training,  and  his  writings  *^ Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamicsl; 
denote  their  successful  cultivation.  He  subse-  or  the  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Kan  " 
quently  went  to  the  university  of  London,  where  (8  vo.,  New  York,  1856,  and  a  new  edition,  1858), 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  chem-  DRAPER,  Sib  William,  an  English  officer, 
ical  studies  under  the  late  Dr.  Turner.  Some  born  in  Bristol  in  1721,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  8, 
of  Dr.  Draper^s  ancestors  had  been  attracted  to  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
America  before  the  revolution,  and  a  greater  bridge,  entered  the  armv,  won  distinction  fai 
part  of  his  family  connections  followed  at  later  the  East  Indies,  obtained  a  colonelcy  in  1760^ 

giriods,  and  in  1833  he  came  over  to  join  them,  acted  as  brigadier  at  the  capture  of  Belle  Ids 
e  then  continued  his  chemical  and  medical  in  1761,  and  led  the  land  forces  at  the  takms 
studies  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  where  of  Manila  in  1763.    The  Spaniards  ransomed 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1836,  and  with  the  latter  place  by  the  promise  of  £1,000,000^ 
the  rare  distinction  that  his  thesis  was  an-  which  was  never  paid,  and  Sir  William  corrs- 
nonnced  at  commencement  as  having  been  se-  sponded  long  but  unprofitably  on  the  subject 
lected  for  publication  by  the  mediciQ  faculty,  with  his  own  and  the  Spanish  govemments.  For 
A  few  weeks  after,  he  received  the  appointment  his  services,  however,  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
of  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  bath.    When  the  first  of  the  '*  Junius  "  letters 
and  physiology   in  Hampden-Sidney  college,  appeared  in  Jan.  1769,  he  came  f<»^ard  under 
Virginia,  in  which  institution  he  remained  until  his  own  name  in  defence  of  his  friend  the  mar- 
1839.    During  his  residence  there  his  time  was  quis  of  Granby.  Junius  replied  with  marvellous 
occupied  in  original  chemical  and  physiological  sKill  and  sharpness ;  two  more  letters  nassed 
investigations,  many  of  the  latter  appearing  in  on  each  side,  and  Sir  WilUam  then  retirea  from 
the  ^^  .Ajnerican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.^*  a  contest  which  had  endai^eered  fau  good  namet. 
From  Hampden-Sidney  college  Dr.  Draper  was  damaged  the  cause  of  his  mend,  and  heightened 
called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  his  opponent's  reputation.    Bix.  months  afto^ 
history  in  the  academic  department  of  the  uni-  ward,  when  he  saw  these  letters  republished,  lie 
versity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  beside  appeared  twice  again  in  print'to  comphun  of  their 
instruction  in  those  branches,  he  has  delivered  injustice,  and  was  again  worsted  by  his  anoii^* 
lectures  to  the  advanced  undergraduates  upon  mous  antagonist    During  the  same  Year  he  Tisit* 
physiology.    In  1841  he  was  appointed  profes-  ed  America,  where  he  was  married  to  Idas  Do 
sor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  medical  col-  Lancey  of  New  York.  '  In  1779  he  was  ^>point- 
lege,  which  forms  the  medical  department  of  ed  lieutenant-governor  of  Minorca,  and  on  the 
the  city  university,  having  tx>6perated  with  5  surrender  of  that  idand  brought  29  charges 
others  (Drs.  Valentine  Mott,  Granville  S.  Pat-  against  the  governor,  Murray,  for  all  but  3  of 
tison,  John  W.  Revere,  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  offer  an  apology. 
Martyn  Paine,  who  were  simultaneously  elected  DKAUGHTS,  a  game  played  by  2  person^ 
professors)  in  establishing  that  very  flourishing  on  a  checkered  b^trd  luce  the  chees-board, 
school  of  medicine;  and  in  1850  physiology  was  with  12  or  20  pieces  on  each  side,  which  cap- 
added  to  the  chair  of  chemistry.    These  rela-  ture  each  other  by  ansular  movements  govemed 
tions  to  the  academic  and  medical  departments  by  certain  rules,  until  the  game  ends  hj  one 
of  the  university  have  been  continued  without  player  losing  all  his  pieces,  or  by  both  plajen 
interruption  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  also  getting  their  pieces  into  positions  from  whieh 
worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  his  industry,  they  cannot  be  taken.    In  America  the  game  li 
that  he  has  acted  throughout  as  the  medical  commonly  called  checkers.  In  France  it  isKDowa 
faculty's  secretary,  and  since  1850  as  their  pre-  as  lejeu  dedamei,  in  Italy  as  damOy  in  Germany 
siding  officer.    As  an  instructor.  Dr.  Draper  as  Damen ;  all  which  terms  are  commonly  sop- 
stands  in  the  very  first  rank,  ana  to  his  rich  posed  to  have  their  origin  in  some  fanded  adi^ 
variety  of  attainments  unites  all  the  important  tation  of  the  game  as  a  pastime  for  women. 
elements  of  a  public  speaker.    Although  his  But  as  it  has  been  played  in  "Egypt  for  more 
researches  have  been  mostly  experimental,  in-  than  4,000  years,  and  made  its  appearance  in 
volving  therefore  great  labor  and  cost,  he  has  Europe  only  8  or  4  centuries  ago  when  there 
written  voluminously  and  with  high  reputation,  was  much  intercourse  between  southern  Europe 
Beside  contributions  to  various  other  scientific  and  Alexandria  and  other  Egyptian  ports,  be- 
Joornals,  ho  furnished  to  the  *^  Edinburgh  Philo-  fore  the  passage  to  India  roundthe  cape  of  Good 
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Bope  replaced  that  throngh  the  isthmns  of  Suez,  by  loaping  over  the  other  into  that  sqnare.   The 

H  It  probable  that  the  Egyptian-Arabic  name  piece  leaped  over  is  removed  from  the  board. 

of  the  g&oae.  damehj  is  the  source  of  its  appel-  If  several  pieces  on  forward  diagonals  should  be 

ktions  in  French,  Italian,  and  German.    In  exposed  by  having  alternate  open  squares  be- 

BoCah,  the  game  has,  beside  that  of  dama,  a  hind  them,  they  may  all  be  taken  at  once,  and 

fcnuffn  deagnation,  arcdby  or   waredby^  sup-  the  taking  piece  placed  on  Uie  square  behind 

pfMeS  to  be  of  oriental  origin.    In  Spanish,  the  the  last  piece  captured.     When  a  piece  has 

word  i^edrei^  applied  to  both  chess  and  draughts,  reached  one  of  the  4  squares  of  the  extreme  op- 

b  ibo  of  eastern  derivation,  and  appears  to  be  posite  row,  it  becomes  a  king,  and  is  crowned  by 

xmrly  equivalent  to  the  American  term  check-  placing  one  of  the  captured  pieces  upon  it. 

fUi — The  origin  of  the  game  is  uncertain.    It  is  Kings  can  move  backward  as  well  as  forward, 

inpoeed  to  have  preceded  chess,  and  is  certainly  though  only  one  square  at  a  time.    The  princi- 

cfrery  high  antiquity,  for  in  Egypt,  as  appears  pal  laws  of  the  game  are  these :  if  a  piece  is 

ftom  the  monumental  paintings,  it  was  a  com-  touched,  it  must  be  moved,  if  a  move  be  possi- 

Boa  amusement  in  the  reigns  of  the  Osirtasens,  ble ;  the  player  who  has  the  move  must  take  a 

iOOO  B.  C.    It  was  playea  as  now  with  pieces,  piece  which  is  exposed  to  capture ;  if  he  neg- 

iH  of  which  on  the  same  board  were  alike  in  lects  to  take  it,  his  adversary  may  remove  from 

4n  and  form,  thongh  on  different  boards  they  the  board  the  piece  witli  which  the  capture 

Yvied  in  shape,  some  being  small,  others  largo  should  have  been  made ;  but  a  player  has  no 

Hd  ronnded  at  the  top  or  carved  into  human  right  to  decline  to  take  under  any  circumstances. 

kidi.    The  kind  used  by  King  Rhamses,  1811  The  first  move  of  each  game  is  to  be  taken  by 

BL  OL,  who  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  his  the  players  in  turn ;  if  lots  are  drawn  for  the 

pdaoe  at  Thebes  playing  at  draughts  with  the  move,  he  who  gains  the  choice  may  move  first 

MIm  of  his  household,  resembled  small  nine-  or  require  his  adversary  to  move.    In  Polish 

vfaH^  and  seem  to  have  been  about  1^  inches  draughts,  a  variety  of  the  game  played  not 

mAf  standing  on  a  circular  base  of  half  an  inch  only  in  Poland,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 

ialUameter.    Some  have  been  fotind  of  ivory.  If  nent  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  in  England  and 

iadheshigh  and  ll^in  diameter,  with  a  small  knob  America,  the  pioces  are  moved  forward  as  in  the 

it  the  top.    The  opposite  sets  of  pieces  were  dis-  English  form  of  the  game,  but  in  taking  they 

tingidBhea  sometimes  by  their  color  and  some-  move  like  the  kings  of  the  English  game,  either 

times  by  their  form,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  backward  or  forward.    The  kings  in  the  Poli^ 

white  or  red,  or  one  set  having  round,  the  other  game  have  the  privilege  of  passing  over  sevenal 

iattopa.  It  b  uncertain  how  the  Egyptians  play-  squares  at  one  time,  and  even  over  the  whole 

ed  the  game,  though  from  the  position  of  some  of  length  of4;ho  diagonal  when  no  pieces  obstruct 

tiia pieces  in  the  paintings  it  would  seem  that  they  the  move.    Polish  draughts  is  sometimes  played 

~  not  take  backward,  as  is  done  in  the  Polisn  with  40  pieces  on  a  board  divided  into  100 

leofdrau^ts.    The  modern  Egyntians,  who  squares. — M.  Mallet,  a  celebrated  professor  of 

pieces  similar  to  those  used  by  their  prede-  mathematics,  published  a  treatise  on  draughts 

oOf  play  the  game  as  it  is  generally  played  at  Paris  in  1668.    Another  teacher  of  mathe- 

ia  XUoope  and  America.    By  the  Greeks  the  in-  matics,  William  Paine,  published  at  Ix)ndon  in 

vantion  of  draughts,  as  well  as  of  dice  and  many  1756  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.'* 

oUior  things,  was  poetically  ascribed  to  Pala-  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  the  ^^  Guide  to 
BMdes^  one  ofthe  heroes  ofthe  expedition  against  ^the  Game  of  Draughts,^^  by  Joshua  Sturges 

Txaj^  1198  B.  C.    Plato,  however,  attributes  the  (London,  1800),  of  which  an  improved  edition 

Invention  to  the  Egyptian  Theuth.  Homer,  in  the  appeared  in  1835,  the  whole  of  which,  with  ad- 

lat  book  of  the  Odyssey,  describing  Minerva^s  ditions,  is  comprised  in  the  **  Handbook  of 

sariTal  at  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  says :  Games  ^^  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of 

"There  she  found  the  haughty  suitors ;  some  '^  Bohn^s  Scientific  Library  "  (London,  1850). 

of  them  were  amusing  themselves  before  the  DRAYE  (Ger.  Drau;  Hung.  Drdi>a;  anc. 

§fitm  with  draughts,  sitting  upon  the  hides  of  Drax:m\  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 

OWD  which  they  themselves  had  slain.^'    Tliere  Danube,  rises  from  2  sources  situated  in  the  £. 

li  lesson  to  believe,  however,  that  the  game  portion  of  the  Tyrol.    In  its  upper  part  it  is  a 

flNDtioned  by  the  Greek  writers  was  a  species  of  small  and  extremely  rapid  river,  with  craggy  and 

badj^ammon. — ^In  playing  draughts,  the  board  overhanging  banks,  but  it  becomes  navigable  at 

ii  placed  with  an  upper  white  corner  on  the  Yillach,  and  flows  with  a  slow  current  through 

i|0U  hand.    Each  player  places  his  pieces  on  a  low  and  marshy  country,  through  S.  Styria, 

Ad  8  lines  of  squares  nearest  to  him.    In  Eng-  where  it  washes  the  walls  of  Marburg  and  Frie- 

iyid  the  white  squares  are  played  upon ;  in  dau,  then  along  the  S.  border  of  Hungary,  which 

fleotlasd  and  America  the  black  squares  are  gen-  it  separates  from  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  till  it  en- 

miSij  selected.    The  game  is  begun  by  each  ters  the  Danube  14  m.  E.  from  Eszek,  as  a  large 

pligrer  moving  alternately  one  of  his  men  along  and  powerful  stream,  after  a  course  of  860  m. 

the  diagomd  on  which  they  are  first  placed,  one  Its  navigation  above  Volkermarkt  is  obstruot- 

■qiaareatatimetothe  right  or  the  left.    When  2  ed  by  various  falls  and  cataracts.    The  most 

hoBtfle  pieces  encounter  each  other,  the  one  that  important  of  its  numerous  aflEluents  is  the  Mur, 

has  the  move  msj  take  the  other,  if  there  be  a  the  largest  river  in  Styria.    Lienz  in  Tyrol,  Vil* 

taeant  square  of  the  color  played  upon  behind  it,  lach,  Pettau,  Warasdin,  and  Es2sek,  are  among 
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the  chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks.  One  of  the  different  sections  are  expressed  by  lines  in- 
the  most  interesting  uses  of  the  Drave  is  that  dined  in  opposite  directions.  In  most  archi- 
to  which  the  Hungarian  peasants  put  it,  who  tectural  ana  mechanical  constructions  it  would 
descend  it  on  rafts  of  empty  barrels  after  having  be  obviously  impossible  that  they  could  be 
disposed  of  their  wine  in  the  mountains  of  drawn  full  size.  Scales  are  therefore  made  use 
Carinthia.  of  in  which  fractional  parts  represent  wholes. 
DRAWING,  the  representation  or  delinea-  The  scale  in  most  common  use  in  architectural 
tion  of  objects,  either  as  they  appear  tothe eye,  drawings  is  that  of  J^  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  or 
or  as  projected  on  assumed  planes,  or  as  desig-  j\  of  the  lineal  dimensions;  in  mechanical  draw- 
nated  by  conventional  signs  having  a  certain  ings,  i  or  ^  full  size,  that  is,  as  usually  under^ 
similarity  to  the  appearance  of  the  objects  them-  8tM>d,  J^  or  ^  of  the  lineal  dimensions.  Beside 
selves.  The  painter,  with  free  hand,  draws  or  these  scales,  the  divisions  of  one  inch  or  foot 
sketches  objects  in  their  visible  and  natural  are  very  numerous,  according  to  the  purposes 
forms;  the  mechanical  or  architectural  draughts-  for  which  the  drawing  is  designed.  Working 
man  projects,  according  to  certain  established  drawings  of  machines,  or  those  intended  to  be 
rules  and  principles,  objects  existing  or  design-  used  in  construction,  are  generally  laid  off  to  as 
ed ;  while  from  the  notes  of  the  surveyor  the  large  a  scale  as  possible ;  they  are  mostly  out- 
topographical  draughtsman  plots  the  suiface  of  line  drawings,  consisting  of  lines  to  indicate  the 
a  nold  or  locality,  with  its  natural  and  artificial  form  of  the  object  represented.  The  roandness, 
objects  represented  somewhat  as  they  would  fulness,  or  obliauity  of  the  individual  surfaces  b 
appear  projected  on  a  transparent  plane  above  not  indicated  by  Uie  lines,  although  it  may  be 
them,  but  with  certain  conventionalities  to  ex-  senerally  inferred  from  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
press  more  definitely  certain  features.  Archi-  ferent  views  of  the  same  part  The  direct  os- 
tectural  and  mechanical  drawing  is  in  general  nificance  of  an  outline  drawing  is  often  consia- 
the  delineation  of  objects  by  geometric  or  or-  erably  increased  by  strengthening  those  lines 
thographic  projection.  Since  the  surfiices  of  all  which  indicate  the  contours  of  sunaces  resting 
bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  in  the  shadow.  That  all  parts  may  be  ^ade- 
points,  the  first  step  is  to  represent  the  position  of  lined  according  to  one  uniform  mle,  the  light 
a  point  in  space,  by  referring  it  to  planes  whose  is  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  object  obliquely  at 
position  is  established.  In  general  these  planes  an  angle  of  45**,  that  the  horizontal  and  vertiod 
are  assumed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  lines  may  be  relieved  eaually.  In  general  the 
the  points  projected  upon  them  to  make  up  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall,  as  it  were,  from  the 
drawings  of  the  plan,  end  and  side  elevation,  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  paper  aiagonally, 
Let  a  brick  be  held  flatwise  in  the  corner  of  a  and  the  same  rule  is  foUowea  in  the  more  fin- 
rectangular  box,  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  ished  drawings  where  both  shade  and  shadow 
various  sides  of  the  box ;  if  now  from  the  are  introduced.  As  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
several  corners  of  the  brick  perpendiculars  be  indefiniteness  presented  by  mere  outline,  re- 
let fall  upon  the  adyacent  sides,  the  points  thus  course  is  had  mquently  to  the  mere  shading  of 
found  will  be  the  orthographic  projections  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  or  edifice,  nsnally  done 
the  corners ;  and  if  these  points  be  connected  with  color  and  a  brush.  In  architectural  draw- 
by  corresponding  lines,  there  will  be  outlines  of  ings,  a  complete  picture  is  often  attempted  with 
the  brick  under  8  views  or  projections:  upon  all  the  appliances  of  shade  and  shadow,  intended 
the  bottom  of  the  box  arectimgle  8  by4incnes^  to  show  the  artistic  effect  of  the  oonstmction. 
being  the  plan  of  the  brick ;  upon  one  side  a  Color  is  introduced  not  nnf^nently  in  both 
rectangle  8  by  2^  inches,  the  side  elevation ;  mechanical  and  architectural  drawings,  to  show 
on  the  other  side  a  rectangle  4  by  2^  inches,  the  the  material  of  which  the  constmction  ia  corn- 
end  elevation.  If  the  brick  be  inclined  to  eitlier  posed ;  in  these  cases  it  is  usual  to  imitate  some- 
or  all  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  projected  out-  what  the  natural  color  of  the  substances^— wood 
lines  will  be  varied ;  but  the  same  rule  for  de-  with  burnt  sienna,  brick  with  Indian  red^ 
termining  the  position  of  points  obtains,  viz. :  by  wrought  iron  with  Prussian  or  indigo  bine,  oast 
letting  fall  perpendiculars  on  the  planes  to  iron  with  a  dark  blue  tint,  shading  off  to  a  green, 
which  they  are  referred.  The  orthographic  pro-  — Beside  orthographic  projection,  architeiSs,  for 
jection  of  any  object  in  outline  is  the  shadow  it  the  representation  both  of  exterior  and  interior  of 
would  cast  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  edifices,  frequently  make  use  of  perspectlye,  and 
rays  of  the  sun,  if  held  between  it  and  the  mechanic^  draughtsmen,  for  the  better  nnder- 
sun.  Simple  objects  in  genend  may  be  de-  standingof  the  parts  of  a  machine  than  by  sepft- 
fined  by  2  views,  a  plan  and  elevation;  but  rate  plans  and  elevations,  unite  them  by  tlMnues 
often,  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  into-  of  isometrical  drawing.  The  sdenoe  c^perspeo- 
rior,  sections  are  necessary,  that  is,  the  ap-  tive  is  the  representation  by  geometrical  roles^ 
pearanccs  that  might  be  presented  were  the  on  a  plane  surface,  of  objects  as  they  appear  to 
objects  cut  by  planes;  all  portions  that  would  the  eye  flrom  an  assumed  point  of  Tiew.  AUtha 
be  thus  absolutely  cut,  are  designated  by  filling  points  of  the  surface  of  a  body  are  rinble  bf 
up  tho  outline  with  a  quantity  of  inclined  par-  means  of  luminous  rays  proceeding  ttcm  thesa 
allel  straight  lines,  at  eaual  intervals  from  each  points  to  the  eye,  forming  a  cone  of  rays.  Tht 
other ;  should  there  be  distinct  ports  in  section,  intersection  of  these  rays  by  an  intenrenhif 
In  contact  with  each  other,  to  prevent  confusion  transparent  plane  Is  the  perspeotitTS  pirq|actifli 
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<f  fltew  points  the  rnlee  for  the  prcgeotion  of  em,  a  horse  shoe  for  a  smlthj,  a  obnrch  vith  a 

wUtix  ntechaiUBallj  are  simple  aod  well  estab-  cross  or  steeple,  &c.    The  localities  of  mines  ar* 

■Aed.    The  aupposed  transparent  plane  is  called  represented  by  the  signs  of  the  planeta  which 

tks  pUne  of  praeoUon  or  plane  of  the  pictare.  were  anciently  associated  with  various  metals, 

Iht  borizoa  of  ttie  picture  is  the  horizontal  lioo  and  a  black  circle  or  dot  for  eonl.    Hills  are 

Wltld)}  Cmm  tbo  interaection  of  the  plane  of  represented  by  2   methods,  the  vertical  and  the 

tta|4etiirebf  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  horizontal.    In  the  first  the  strol^es  of  the  pen 

ttncje.    Point  of  view  or  point  of  sight  is  the  'follow  the  conrse  the  water  wonld  take  in  run- 

■olDt  irhei«  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed,  ning  down  the  slopes,  the  strokea  bebg  made 

nidddogpcnnts  are  points  in  a  pictare  to  which  heavier  the  steeper  the  iocIinatJon ;  and  ^sterns 

dl  Udm  eonrerge  that  are  in  the  object  parallel  have  been  proposed  and  used  by  which  the  in- 

h  otlier.    An  object  is  said  to  he  in  paral-  dination  is  defined  by  the  comparative  thick- 


Id  Mnpectlve  when  one  of  iCa  sides  is  parollol  ness  of  the  line  and  the  iatervening  spaces.    In 

!■  nm  idane  of  the  picture — in  angnlar  per-  the  system  proposed  for  the  U.  B.  coast  bdt- 

■tellte  when  none  of  its  aiilesare  so.    Isomct-  vej,  slopes  of  76°  are  represented  by  a  propor- 

nd  drawing  implies  that  the  measares  of  the  tion  of  black  to  white  of  S  to  2,  and  so  down 


e  are  eqnaL    The  principle  of  iso-  portiou  is  1  black  to  10  white.    By  the  horizon- 

_     .   il  prelection  consists  in  selecting  for  the  tal  method,  or  by  contours,  hills  are  represented 

tfimi  of  the  projection  one  equally  iaclined  to  by  horizontal  linos  traced  ronnd  them,  such  as 

I  frindpal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  woold  be  shown  on  the  ground  by  water  ridng 

i0  that  an  Btraight  lines  coincident  or  parallel  by  equal  vertical  stages.    The  choice  of  a  scale 

Is  tbne  axes  are  drawn  in  projection  to  the  for  a  plot  depends  in  a  great,  measare  on  the 

ftUKtwO^t,    TodraicacDbe  in  isometrical  pro-  parp<»e  for  which  the  plan  is  intended.    Flans 

fietlD^  with  a  radins  eqnal  to  one  side  of  the  of  liouse  lots  are  nsnolly  named  as  being  so 

ddi^  Mseribe  a  circle,  inscribe  a  regular  heia-  many  feet  to  the  inch,  plots  of  snrvoys  so  many 

ipi^WideoDnectaltemateangles  by  lines  tothe  chains  to  the  inch,  maps  or  surveys  of  states 

•dtoe;  the  hexagon  will  be  divided  into  4  qua-  so  many  miles  to  the  inch,  and  maps  of  rail- 

Mliteral^  eadi  of  which  will  represent  a  face  way  surveys  as  so  many  feet  to  the  inch,  or  so 

flf  the  onbe;  all  the  lines  will  be  equal,  and  many  iuches  to  the  mile.    In  the  TJ.  S.  coast 

•pnl  to  the  ^e  of  the  cube.     On  these  lines  snrvey  all  the  scales  are  expressed  fractionally 

(^  be  Mtoff  distances  as  io  orthographic  pro-  and  decimally.  The  ecolesof  smallharborcharts 

Jattlaa,  bnt  only  upon  these  lines,   or  those  vary  from  1 :  6,000  to  1 :  G0,000;  that  of  charts 

■■nilel  thereto.     Corved  or  inclined  Unes  are  of  bays  and  socnda  is  usually  1  to  80,000,  ofgen- 

wnftire  to  be  established  by  reference  to  these  oral  const  charts  1  to  400,000.    In  the  U.  S. 

BM^andBotby'directmeasureofthelinesthem-  engineer  service  the  following  scales  are  pre- 

■Irei.    laometrical  drawing  is  especially  vain-  scribed:  general  plans  of  building,  1  :  120; 

die  to  the  mechanical  draoghtaman,  embrac-  maps  of  ground  with  horizontal  curves,!  :  800; 

kg  m  it  does  the  applicability  of  a  scale  with  topc^rahical  maps  comprising  1}  miles  square^ 

pktelil  representation.    In  drawing  for  the  1  m.  to  S  ft.,  or  1  :  2,$40_;  3  miles  square,  1 :  S,- 

Htant  office  it  Is  of  very  general  application. —  260 ;  between  4  and  8  miles,  1 :  10,5G0  \  9  miles 

naogniiridcal  drawing  is  the  delineation  of  the  square,  1;  16,340;  not  eiceeding24  miles  square, 

mne  of  a  locality,  witt)  the  natural  and  arti-  1:31,680;  SOmitessquare,  1:S3,360;  lOOmilea 

ad  otjttl^  vi  tmises,  roads,  rivers,  hills,  &o.,  square,  1 :  129,720 ;  surveys  of  roads  and  canals, 

boa  it,  in  their  Tclative  dimeosions  and  posi-  1  :  BOO.     In  the  plotting  of  sections,  as  of  rail- 

tiDDs;  giving  ns  it  were  in  miniature  a  copy  way  cuttings,  a  horizontal  or  base  line  is  drawn, 

gt  the  field,  funii,  district,  &c.,  as  it  would  be  on  which  are  laid  off  the  stations  or  distances 

nen  by  th(>  eye  rnoving  over  it     Many  of  the  at  which  levels  have  been  taken  ;  at  these  point* 

ri)ject!!  tliTjs  II)  bo  represented  can  be  defined  by  perpendiculars  orordinatesore  erected,  and  upon 

I^olar  acd  m.itlii.'maticBl  lines,  but  many  other  them  ore  marked  the  heights  of  ground  above 

oyecls,  from  their  Irregularity  of  outline  and  base,  and  the  marks  are  joined  by  straight 

ttinr  tasignllicanes  in  extent,  would  be  very  lines.     To  express  rock  in  a  cut,  it  is  generally 

^Scolt  to  distill  i; I :ish.  Certain  signs  linve  there-  represented  by  parallel  inclined  lines ;  rivers  by 

fiire  been  ad(>[itcd   into   general  use   among  horizontal  lines,  or  bettor  colored  in  blue;  the 

^Bghlsmcn.  »>iii}  of  whi^  resemble  in  some  depth  of  sonnding  in  a  mnd  bottom  by  a  maM 

Jtereo  the  objotla  for  which  they  stand,  while  of  dots.    Since  it  would  be  in  general  iinposd- 

Suen  ara  puroly  uonventional-     8and  is  repre-  hie  to  express  the  variations  of  the  surface  of 

tnWJ  by  fine  dol:-,  gravel  by  coarser  dots;  mea-  the  ground  in  the  same  scale  as  that  adopted  for 

Atworgra'S  linu  in  represented  by  tnfta  of  little  the  plan,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  vertical  scale 

prpeniiciilar  liniL'!;  trees,  although  not  conso-  lorgerthanthatof thehorizontal Jinesinthepro- 

"""nith  Ihootlii.Tpartsof  the  plan,  are  rcpre-  portion  of  10  or 20  to  1. — Topographical  features 

"''"  —  ■"  '';vition,atothcr  times  by  clumps  are  represented  as  effectively  l>y  the  bmsh  and 

I,  lometimes  distinctive  in  their  water  colors  as  by  the  pen.    Colors  are  nsed 

^i  and  edifices  usually  in  pinn,  conventionally.     Thus  in  the  practice  of  the 

by  some  small  prefix,  as  a  pair  French  military  engineers,  woods  are  repre- 

imt  house,  a  sign  post  for  a  tav-  sented  by  yellow,  gamboge  with  a  very  little 
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indigo;  grass  land  green,  gamboge  and  indigo;  hy  Sir  E.  Brydges  (Kent,  1814).  The  last  is 
cultivated  land  brown,  lake,  gamboge,  ana  a  one  of  his  most  admirable  prodnctions.  His 
little  India  ink  or  burnt  sienna ;  acyoining  fields  historical  poems  are  dignified,  full  of  fine  de- 
are  slightly  varied  in  tint ;  gardens,  by  patches  scriptions,  and  rich  in  true  poetic  spirit,  and  his 
of  green  and  brown ;  uncultivated  land,  marbled  "  Poly-olbion  "  is  moreover  so  accurate  as  to  be 
green  and  light  brown ;  brush,  brambles,  &C.,  quoted  as  authority  by  antiquaries.  Notes  to 
marbled  green  and  yellow ;  vineyards,  purple ;  the  first  portion  of  it  were  written  by  Selden. 
sands,  a  light  brown ;  lakes  and  rivers,  a  light  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
blue ;  seas,  a  dark  blue,  with  a  little  yellow  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  An  edi- 
added ;  roads,  brown ;  hills,  greenish  brown.  In  tion  of  his  works,  with  a  historical  essay  on  bis 
addition  to  tne  conventional  colors,  a  sort  of  life  and  writings,  was  published  in  1752-'d  (4 
imitation  of  the  conventional  signs  already  ex*  vols.  Svo.,  LondoD). 

plained  is  introduced  with  the  brush,  and  shad-  DRAYTON,  William,  LL.D.,  an  American 
ows  are  almost  invariably  introduced.  Topo-  judge,  bom  in  the  province  of  South  Carolina 
graphical  drawings  receive  the  light,  the  same  in  1783,  died  in  June,  1790.  He  was  educated 
as  architectural  and  mechanical  drawings,  from  for  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where 
the  upper  left  hand  corner.  Hills  are  shaded,  he  studied  4  years.  He  returned  to  America  in 
not  as  they  would  appear  in  nature,  but  on  the  1754,  and  was  wpointed  chief  Justice  in  the 
conventional  system  of  making  the  slopes  darker  province  of  East  Florida  in  1768:  During  the 
in  proportion  to  their  steepness,  the  summit  of  war  of  the  revolution  be  was  suspended  from 
the  highest  ranges  being  left  white.  Topo-  his  office  and  reinstated  in  it,  and  went  with  his 
graphical  drawings  embrace  but  a  small  portion  family  for  a  time  to  England.  After  the  peace 
of  surface,  and  are  therefore  plotted  directly  he  became  successively  judge  of  the  admiralty 
from  measures ;  but  in  geograpnical  maps,  em-  court  of  South  Carolina,  associate  justice  of  the 
bracing  at  times  a  great  extent  of  country,  va-  state,  and  a  iudge  under  the  federal  government, 
rious  projections  are  made  use  of  to  express  as  DRAYTON,  Wiluax,  an  American  poli- 
nearly  as  possible  a  spherical  surface  upon  a  tician,  a  native  of  South  Carcdina,  died  in  Pnila- 
plane.  These  species  of  projection  are  gener-  delphia,  May  24,  1846.  Though  a  federalist  in 
ally  included  under  the  head  of  mapping,  and  1812,  he  held  a  commission  in  the  army  after 
belong  to  the  province  of  geography.  the  declaration  of  war.  He  was  a  representative 
DRAYTON,  Michael,  an  English  poet  bom  in  congress  from  South  Carolina  fhnn  1825  to 
in  Hartshill,  or  Harshull,  in  the  parish  of  Ather-  1833,  and  in  1830  was  a  leader  of  the  onion 
ston,  Warwickshire,  in  1563,  died  in  1681.  His  party  in  opposition  to  that  of  nullification.  He 
life  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  said  that  resided  in  Philadelphia  many  years  prior  to  his 
he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  a  page  to  a  death,  and  in  1839  succeeded  Nicholas  Biddle 
person  of  rank,  was  maintained  for  some  time  as  president  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  the  affairs  of 
at  Oxford  by  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  held  a  commis-  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  retrieve, 
sion  in  the  army,  and  witnessed  the  defeat  of  DRAYTON,  Wiluam  Hekbt,  an  American 
the  Spanish  armada ;  but  none  of  these  state-  statesman  of  the  period  of  the  revolution,  bom 
ments  are  well  supported.  In  1626  he  was  poet  at  Drayton  hall,  on  Ashley  river,  S.  C,  in  Sept 
laureate.  He  found  patrons  in  Sir  Walter  Aston  1742,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Sept  1799.  He  be- 
and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  but  he  never  became  longed  to  an  influential  family  or  South  Carolina, 
wealthy  or  powerful,  though  respected  for  his  and  was  educated  in  England  at  Westminster 
virtues  and  talent.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  school,  and  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  Return- 
order  of  his  various  poems,  some  of  which  were  ing  to  America  in  1764,  he  became  an  active 
published  without  date.  The  best  known  is  his  writer  on  political  affairs.  In  1769  he  published 
^^Poly-olbion,"  a  descriptive  poem  on  England,  letters  on  the  side  of  the  government,  which 
her  legends,  antiquities,  and  productions,  the  brought  him  into  controversy  with  Christo- 
first  18  books  of  which  were  published  in  1613,  pher  Gadsden  and  other  patriotic  leaders.  In 
and  the  whole  30  in  1622.  Among  his  other  1771,  after  revisiting  England,  he  was  appointed 
works  are  "  Harmony  of  the  Church,  contain-  privy  councillor  for  the  province  of  South  Caro- 
ing  the  spiritual  Songs  and  holy  Hymns  of  lina;  but  as  Uie  revolutionary  crins  approached 
godly  Men,  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets*'  (4to.,  he  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  protested 
1591,  only  one  copy  of  which  edition  is  known  against  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagnes.  In 
to  exist ;  and  8vo.,  London,  1843,  edited  by  1774  he  was  appointea  Judge  of  the  province, 
Dyco) ;  ^^  Idea,  the  Shepherd^s  Garland,  and  Ro-  and  when  the  continental  congress  was  about  to 
land^s  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses'*  (4to.,  1593),  sit  he  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  signature 
the  second  of  which  was  reissued  under  the  of  '^  A  Freeman,"  which  substantially  marked 
title  of  *^  Pastorals  ;*'  ^^  Mortimeriados'*  (4to.,  out  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  congress. 
1596),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  the  "  Barons'  Suspended  from  his  offices  under  the  crown,  he 
Wars ;"  '^  England's  Heroical  Epistles  "  (8vo.,  was  made  a  member  of  the  popular  committee 
1598);  the  *^  Legend  of  Great  Cromwell"  (4to.,  of  safety,  and  was  prominent  in  advising  the 
1607);  *^  Battle  of  Agincourt"  (folio,  1627);  seizure  of  the  provincial  arsenals  and  British 
'^  Muses'  Elysinm"  (4to.,  1630) ;  numerous  le-  mmls.  In  1775  he  was  president  of  the  pro- 
gends,  sonnets,  &c.,  mostly  printed  in  collections:  vincial  congress,  and  in  1776  was  elected  chief 
and  ^'Nymphidia,  the  Court  of  Fairy,"  edited  Justice  of  South  Carolina.    He  soon  after  de- 
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BferedanenergJetiooharge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  sleep,  however,  be  partial  and  ^^storbed, 
ttie  question  of  independence,  whioh  was  pub-  these  results  do  not  follow,  bat  the  waking 
kflhed  thronghont  the  colonies  and  had  great  state  is  accompanied  bj  a  sense  of  lassitude 
fafloeaee.  He  had  produced  several  other  po-  and  fatigue.  It  is  in  this  latter  condition  that 
Stieal  oharoes  and  pamphlets,  when  in  1778  he  dreams  take  place,  and  hence  Dugald  Stewart 
WM  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con-  has  properly  defined  dreaming  to  be  that  con* 
000,  of  whioh  he  was  a  prominent  member  till  dition  of  sleep  in  which  we  have  nearly  or 
fit  death.  He  left  a  minnte  narrative  of  the  quite  lost  nil  volition  over  the  bodily  organs, 
prdiminary  and  current  events  of  the  revolu-  but  in  which  those  mental  powers  necessary 
don,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  and  pub-  for  volition  retain  a  partial  degree  of  activity. 
fidied  by  his  son.  Gov.  John  Drayton  (2  vols.  M.  Pcrquin  observed  in  the  hospital  of  Mont- 
#ro.«  Cfharleston,  1821).  pellicr  in  1821  a  case  which  throws  consid- 
'  Dream,  the  senes  of  thoughts  which  occu-  erable  light  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
w  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  whole  animal  brmn  in  profound  sleep,  and  in  that  in  which 
fmngdom  is  characterized  in  its  sensuous  rela-  dreams  occur.  A  femiUe  aged  26  had  lost  a 
Ham  with  the  external  world  by  two  distinct,  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull  bone,  and  dura  ma- 
and,  flo  far  as  the  organs  involving  these  rela-  ter,  under  an  attack  of  malignant  disease,  by 
llonB  are  concerned,  opposite  conditions,  the  one  means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  brain  was  ez- 
iflf  wakefulness,  and  the  other  of  sleep.  Within  posed  in  such  a  manner  as  admitted  of  inspec- 
eertein  limits  this  alternation  of  action  and  re-  tion.  When  this  patient  was  in  a  dreamless 
poae  presents  itself  as  a  general  law  of  animal  state,  or  In  profound  sleep,  her  brain  was  mo- 
Ot^uuzation,  more  or  less  varied,  according  to  tionless,  and  lay  within  the  cranium.  When 
Hie  ampleness  or  complexity  of  the  functions  the  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  the  mind  was  agi- 
fttfolved ;  and  hence  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  tated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protrud- 
and  regularity  of  sleep  bear  a  close  relation  to  ed  from  the  cranium,  forming  a  cerebral  her- 
flbe  degree  of  development  of  animal  life.  To  nia.  This  protrusion  was  still  greater  whenever 
ttoae  vertebrata  in  which  Che  muscular  and  the  dreams,  as  reported  by  herself,  were  most 
Berrons  tissnes  exist  in  their  most  complete  con-  active,  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake,  es- 
dWoim,  sleep  is  much  more  important  tlian  to  peciolly  if  engaged  in  active  or  sprightly  con- 
ttoeetypesoforganiccxistence  which,  while  en-  versation,  it  attained  its  fullest  development; 
dewed  wiUi  some  of  the  functions  of  animal  or-  nor  did  this  protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  altemat- 
gaidzatioD,  are  for  the  Ynost  part  devoted  to  the  ing  with  recessions,  as  if  caused  by  arterial 
dbmple  process  of  assimilation.  Indeed,  a  point  blood,  but  remained  permanent  while  the  con- 
Is  at  last  reached  where  no  evidence  of  the  phe-  versation  continued.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  this 
BomenoB  of  sleep  is  presented.  In  man,  in  case,  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  brain  is  oon- 
irliom  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  functions  cemed,  that  during  profound  sleep  the  active 
eodat  in  their  most  complete  development,  and  state  of  the  mental  faculty  ceases,  but  that,  in  that 
inwhom  their  operations  ore  complicated  by  the  condition  in  which  dreams  occur,  some  of  the 
•dAtion  of  those  of  the  intellect,  the  periods  of  mental  powers  are  sufficiently  active  to  excite  a 
iraking  and  repose  are  most  fully  marked,  and  motion  in  the  cerebral  organs,  less  in  degree  than 
tlieir  presence  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  in  a  state  of  full  wakefulness,  but  more  than  in 
Ae  indiyidncd.  In  sleep,  the  organs  of  sense,  a  condition  of  profound  sleep.  Though  the 
tiie  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  the  active  power  of  volition  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
towers  of  the  mind  suspend  in  a  great  degree  absent  in  sleep,  the  will  appears  to  lose  its  in- 
war  operation,  in  order  to  collect  by  rest  now  fluence  over  those  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
Mraigtli.  The  approach  of  sleep  is  announced  members  of  the  body  which  during  our  waking 
hj  diminished  activity  of  mind  and  loss  of  the  hours  are  subject  to  its  authority.  Hence  it 
pofwer  of  attention.  The  senses  become  blunted  may  be  inferred  that  all  our  mental  operations 
to  external  impressions,  and  we  feel  an  uncon-  which  are  independent  of  the  will  continue  dur- 
merable  desire  for  stillness  and  repose.  Our  ing  sleep.  The  seuses  may  be  considered  as  the 
faeas  grow  confused,  our  sensations  obscure,  media  by  means  of  which  the  spirit  within  is 
Mr  ^ht  fail^  hearing  grows  dull  and  uncer-  brought  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  and 
taiii,  the  eyelids  close,  the  joints  relax,  and  the  comes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  actual  existence. 
iMdj  instinctively  assumes  an  easy  position.  Although  the  predisposing  causes  of  dreams  may 
Ibe  vital  activity,  however,  is  in  full  vigor;  the  be  diverse,  yet  they  are  generally  referable  to 
ftmetions  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  breathing  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  and  are 
and  the  cironlation  of  the  blood,  continue,  but  often  called  into  action  through  the  agency  of 
are  more  calm  and  equable  than  during  the  the  external  senses.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  that, 
WaUng  season ;  the  nutrition  of  the  system,  the  having  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to 
aaoretion  and  absorption  of  the  juices,  are  also  his  feet  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  he  dreamed 
earned  on  nndisturoedly  and  perfectly.  Hence  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  Mount  Etna, 
aleq|>  is  not  redly  a  state  of  total  inactivit>%  and  and  found  the  heat  insunerable.  Dr.  Beid,  hav- 
ing bears  a  ver^  partial  resemblance  to  death,  ing  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
A  person  alralnng  from  profound  sleep  finds  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  M. 
Uinself  refireshed,  and  hb  bodily  and  intellect-  Giron  de  Buzereingues  mode  a  series  of  experi- 
wd  ftmetioiia  restored  to  their  usual  vigor.    If  ments  to  test  how  far  he  could  determine  his 
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dreams  at  will  by  operating  upon  the  mind  and  the  crocodile  trembled.    I  was  boi 

through  thid  mediam  of  the  senses.    With  Uiis  1,000  years  in  stone  coffins  with  mmnm 

view  he  left  his  knees  uncovered  on  falling  sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the  hi 

asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  travelling  at  eternal  pyramids.    I  was  kiased  with  cai 

night  in  a  diligence  with  a  vivid  impression  of  kisses  by  crocodHes,  and  lay  confounded  v 

cold  knees  produced  by  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  ntterable  slimy  things  among  reeds  and 

Waller  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  mud."  In  these  hallucinations  it  will  be  o1 

ever  after  a  victim  to  terror  on  account  of  a  how  completely  all  ordinary  ideas  of  tii 

dream,  which  he  could  never  look  upon  except  space  are  annihilated.    Indeed,  De  Quii 

as  a  real  occurrence.    He  was  lying  in  bed,  and  noticing  this  euriouspsychological  pheno 

as  he  imagined  quite  awake,  when  he  felt  the  says:  *^The  sense  oi  space,  and  in  the  < 

distinct  impression  of  a  hand  placed  upon  his  sense  of  time,  were  both  powerfully  a 

shoulder,  which  produced  such  a  state  of  alarm  Buildings,  landscapes,  &c.,  were  exhibited 

that  he  durst  not  move  in  bed.    The  shoulder  portions  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  £ 

which  had  experienced  the  impression  had  been  receive.    Space  swelled  and  was  amplifie 

uncovered,  and  the  cold  to  which  it  was  exposed  extent  of  unutterable  infinity.    This,  ho 

produced  the  sensation.    Persons  in  whom  one  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  expan 

of  the  senses  is  defective  frequently  have  their  time.    I  sometimes  seemed  to  have  Ir 

dreams  modified  by  this  circumstance.    Darwin  70  or  100  years  in  a  angle  night.'^    K* 

relates  the  case  of  a  deaf  gentleman  who  in  his  it  require  the  aid  of  a  narcotic  as  powe 

dreams  always  appeared  to  converse  by  means  opium,  or  indeed  any  thinff  beyond  whs 

of  the  fingers  or  in  writing.    He  never  hadtiie  narily  occurs  in  a  state  of  drcumiing,  tc 

impression  of  hearing  speech,  and  for  the  same  ideas  of  time  and  space  apparently  as  in< 

reason  one  who  has  been  blind  from  his  birUi  ous  as  those  narrated  by  the  opium  eatei 

never  dreams  of  visible  objects.  Sensations  pro-  sleeper  who  is  suddenly  awakened  by 

duced  by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  rap  does  not  begin  and  terminate  his 

have  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  phenom-  with  this  simple  occurrence,  but  experi( 

ena  of  dreams.    When  the  functions  of  the  long  train  of  events  requiring  hours  an 

digestive  organs  are  properly  performed,  the  days  for  their  fulfilment,  and  which  are 

dreams,  if  affected  at  all  from  this  cause,  are  dently  occasioned  by  the  sound  which  ai 

pleasant  in  their  character;  if  however  there  ex-  him,  and  concentrated  within  the  briei 

ists  any  disturbance  in  this  part  of  the  system,  of  time  it  occupies.    A  person  who  wt 

the  dreams  are  apt  to  assume  a  pdnful  charac-  denly  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  few  dri 

ter,  usually  proportioned  in  intensity  to  the  water  sprinkled  in  his  fiice,  dreamed  • 

amount  of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canaL  events  of  an  entire  life  in  which  happini 

To  this  class  of  sensations  may  be  referred  those  sorrow  were  mingled,  and  which  finally 

dreams  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  and  in-  nated  with  an  altercation  upon  the  bordei 

toxicating  drinks,  which  in  part  at  least  act  by  extensive  li^e,  into  which  his  exasperate 

the  impression  made  upon  the  digestive  organs,  panion,  after  a  considerable  struggle,  sue 

Dreams  induced  by  this  latter  cause  are  remark-  in  plunging  him.    It  is  evident  that  the  i 

able  for  the  extravagance  of  the  phantasmago-  tion  of  ideas  in  this  case  which  produc 

ria  they  exhibit,  frequently  presenting  shapes  of  lake,  the  altercation,  and  the  sudden  ] 

the  most  fugitive  and  fanciful  character.    The  was  occasioned  by  the  water  q)rinkled  nj 

dreamer  often  seems  endowed  with  such  elosti-  flEtce,  and  the  presumption  is  probable  tJ 

city  that  it  appears  as  if  he  could  easily  mount  whole  machinery  of  an  entire  life  waa 

to  and  float  upon  the  clouds  above  him.    De  the  same  cause.     Dr.  Abercrombie  re 

Quincey,  in  the  ^  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eat-  similar  case  of  a  gentleman  who  dreami 

er,"  has  portrayed  in  the  most  vivid  manner  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  ref 

the  effect  of  that  narcotic  in  the  production  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back 

of  dreams.    *^  Under  the  connecting  feeling  of  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  was  at  last  1 

tropical,  heat  and  vertical  sunlights  I  brought  to  execution.    After  the  usual  preporal 

together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  all  gun  was  fired,  and  he  awoke  with  the  re 

trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  discover  that  the  cause  of  his  disturban 

are  found  in  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled  a  noise  in  the  adjacent  room.   Dreams  ar 

thorn  together  in  China  and  Hindostan.    From  produced  by  the  waking  associations 

kindred  feelings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  precede  them ;  thus  the  writer  had  w 

her  gods  under  the  same  law.    I  was  stared  at,  to  send  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  a  neigh 

hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at  by  monkeys,  city,  and  upon  retiring  to  rest  dreame 

by  parroquets,  by  cockatoos.    I  ran  into  pago-  he  was  walking  in  the  principal  thoroc 

das,  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit  of  the  city  where  his  corre^ndent  r 

or  in  the  secret  rooms.    I  was  the  idol,  I  was  and  accidentally  meeting  him,  held  a  lot 

the  priest.    I  was  worshipped,  I  was  sacrificed,  versation,  upon  subjects^  however,  in  n 

I  fled  from  the  wrflbh  of  Brahma  through  all  the  connected  with  the  one  which  gave  rise 

forests  of  Asia.    Vishnu  hated  me,  Seevalay  in  correspondence.    So,  too,  dreams  may  b< 

wait  for  me.  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris,  acteristic  of  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies 

I  had  done  a  deed,  they  said,  at  which  the  ibis  dreamers :  a  miser  will  dream  of  his  { 
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pUiomiiier  of  Boienoe,  a  merchant  of  his  ven-  markable  cases ;  from  among  them  the  follow- 
tareSi  the  mnsidan  of  melody,  and  the  lover  of  ing  is  selected.  Mr.  D.,  residing  in  EcUnbnrgfa, 
Us  mirtress.  Tartinia,  a  distingaished  violin  informed  his  aunt  one  evening  of  his  intention 
dijer,  iaaaidto  have  composed  his  ^^  Devil's  to  join  a  sailing  party  the  next  morning  npon 
Booata*'  nnder  tiio  inspiration  of  a  dream,  in  the  firth  of  Forth.  Tlie  lady  retired  to  rest  and 
which  the  devil  appeared  to  him  and  invited  dreamed  repeatedly  of  seeing  a  boat  sink  and 
Ua  to  a  trial  of  skill  upon  his  own  instrument,  those  on  board  drowning.  When  wakened  she 
viiioh  he  accepted,  and  awoke  with  the  music  went  to  the  bedside  of  her  nephew,  and  with 
of  the  sonata  so  vividly  impressed  upon  his  great  difficulty  obtained  his  promise  to  remain  at 
Bind  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  committing  home.  In  the  f^moon  a  violent  storm  arose, 
it  to  naper.  In  like  manner  Coleridge  com-  the  boat  was  upset,  and  all  that  were  in  it  went 
pond  nis  poem  "  Knbla  Ehan ''  in  a  dream,  of  to  the  bottom. — The  earliest  mention  of  dreams 
which  the  following  is  his  account:  *^In  the  is  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Mmmer  of  1797  the  author,  then  in  ill  health,  in  both  of  which  a  supernatural  origin  is  gen- 
bad  retired  to  a  lonely  farm  house  between  eraliy  ascribed  to  them.  By  the  ancients,  in- 
Foriock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  confines  of  deed,  dreams  were  almost  universally  regarded 
fiomeraet  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  as  coming  from  the  other  world,  and  from  both 
asligfat  indisposition  an  anodyne  had  been  pre-  good  and  evil  sources.  A  groat  number  of  in- 
MriMd,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  stances  are  on  record  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ia  Ui  ohair  at  the  moment  he  was  reading  the  classics  of  remarkable  dreams,  which  show  how 
ftUowing  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  sub-  widely  tho  faith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  dream- 
itMiftft,  in  Purchases  '  Pilgrimage ' :  *  Here  the  ing  was  disseminated.  Tho  night  before  the 
Khan  Knbla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built  assassination  of  Julius  Ca3sar,  his  wife  Calphur- 
nd  a  atatcly  garden  thereunto,  and  thus  10  nia  dreamed  that  her  husband  fell  bleeding 
ailfla  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed  within  a  across  her  knees.  On  the  night  that  Attila 
valL***  Coleridge  continued  for  about  3  hours  died,  the  emperor  Marcian  at  Constantinople 
apparently  in  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  bow  of  the  Hunnish 
kia  the  most  vivid  impression  that  he  had  com-  conqueror  broken  asunder.  Cicero  relates  a 
poied  between  200  and  800  lines.  On  awaking  story  of  two  Arcadians,  who,  travelling  together, 
na  had  ao  distinct  a  remembrance  of  the  whole  arrived  at  Megara  and  went  to  separate  lodg- 
that  he  aeized  his  pen  and  wrote  down  the  Imes  ings,  one  of  uiem  to  an  inn,  the  other  to  a 
which  are  still  preserved.  Unfortunately,  at  private  house.  In  tho  course  of  the  night  the 
thii  moment  he  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  latter  dreamed  that  his  friend  appeared  to  him 
attend  to  some  business  which  occupied  more  and  begged  for  help  because  tho  innkeeper  was 
than  an  hour.  Upon  his  return  he  found  to  his  preparing  to  murder  him.  The  dreamer  awoke^ 
flvprise  and  chagrin  that,  although  some  vogue  but  not  considering  tho  matter  worthy  of  atten- 
Uea  of  the  vision  was  still  present,  yet,  with  tion,  went  to  sleep  again.  A  second  time  his 
tiba  azoeption  of  somo  8  or  10  scattered  and  friend  appeared,  telling  him  that  assistance 
ftagmentary  lines  and  images,  the  whole  had  would  be  too  late,  for  the  murder  had  already 
baMi-  obliterated  from  his  memory.  Instances  been  committed.  The  murdered  person  also 
Bka  the  above  occasionally  occur  where  tiie  stated  that  his  body  had  been  put  into  a  cart 
adnd  in  a  state  of  waking  is  aided  by  the  pro-  and  covered  with  manure,  and  that  an  attempt 
MiMB  carried  on  during  sleep,  but  these  are  rare,  would  be  made  to  take  it  out  of  the  city  the 
Aa  a  general  rale  dreams  are  wanting  in  TK)her-  next  morning.  The  dreamer  awoke,  went  to 
Mee  and  munbstantial  in  reasoning.  Nothing  the  magistrates,  had  the  cart  searched,  when 
liaiore  common  than  for  the  mind  in  dreams  the  body  was  found  and  the  murderer  brought 
la  blend  together  objects  and  events  which  to  justice.  Dreams  were  even  allowed  to  in- 
aoidd  not  have  an  associated  existence  in  reality,  fluence  legislation.  During  the  Marsian  war 
Iha  fiusea  of  friends  long  since  dead  and  events  (90  B.  C.)  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  tem- 
kna  since  past  rise  before  the  mind  with  all  tho  pie  of  Juno  Sospita  to  be  rebuilt  in  consequence 
vimneBa  of  real  existence,  and  fail  to  excite  of  a  dream  of  Cecelia  Metella,  the  wife  of  the 
■uprise  by  their  incongruity  because  the  mind  consul  Appius  Claudius  Pulchcr.  Some  of  the 
^riawa  them  without  the  association  of  ideas  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  attached  con- 
wldoh  in  a  waking  state  would  place  them  at  siderable  importance  to  dreams.  Tertullian 
a  distance  from  the  present  that  no  cog-  thought  tliey  came  from  God  as  one  species  of 
conld  be  taken  of  them  except  as  very  prophecy,  though  many  dreams  may  be  attrib* 
events.  It  is  the  absence  of  these  asso-  uted  to  the  agency  of  demons.  He  believed 
dated  ideas,  which  in  a  state  of  wakefulness  fix  that  future  honors  and  dignities,  medical  reme- 
Ihe  fimits  aa  to  time  and  space  of  each  fact  of  dies,  thefts,  and  treasures  had  been  occasiou- 
iridoh  the  mind  has  a  knowledge,  that  prevents  ally  revealed  by  dreams.  St.  Augustine  relates 
anysarpriaeat  the  occurrence  of  unusual  events  a  dream  by  which  Gennadius,  a  Carthaginian 
in  dreams,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  most  re-  physician,  was  convinced  of  the  immortality  of 
Markable  features.  The  popular  belief  that  in  tho  soal,  by  the  apparition  to  him  in  his  sleep 
dnama  an  insight  is  frequently  given  of  coming  of  a  young  man,  who  reasoned  with  him  on 
•nntsisaharedbyniany  well-informed  pci'sons,  tlie  subject,  and  argued  that  as  he  could  see 
anppoaed  to  be  corroborated  by  many  re-  w^hen  his  bodily  eyes  were  dosed  in  sleep,  so 
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lie  would  find  that  when  his  bodilj  senses  were  leather  attached  to  the  instmineiit^  from  which 

extinct  in  death  he  wonld  see  and  hear  and  it  is  discharged  when  the  whole  is  hoisted  to 

feel  with  the  senses  of  his  spirit.  the  surface  hj  the  rope  attached  to  the  scoop. 

DREBBEIL,  Cobneus  tan,  a  Dutch  philoso*  The  apparatus  is  made  more  efficient  hj  being 
pher  and  inventor,  born  in  Alkmaar  in  North  constructed  of  large  sue  and  worked  by  a  steam 
Holland  in  1572,  died  in  London  in  16S4.  His  engine.  A  hull  is  then  provided  for  the  ma- 
inventive  faculty  raised  him  from  a  peasant  boy  chinery,  and  a  scow  is  employed  along^de  to 
to  the  favor  of  the  emperors  Rudolph  n.  and  Fer-  receive  the  mud  as  it  is  rauied  and  dumped. 
dinand  II.,  and  of  James  I.  of  England.  He  lived  Instead  of  the  sin^e  huge  scoop,  a  line  of  buck- 
in  London  from  the  year  1620,  devoted  entirely  ets  has  been  substituted^  working  around  pulleys 
to  scientific  labors.  Numerous  marvels  are  re-  at  the  ends  of  a  long  frame,  which  lies  over  toe 
lated  of  him,  but  it  is  only  certain  that  he  pos-  side  of  the  hull,  and  one  end  of  which  can  be 
sessed  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  principles  lowered  down  to  the  bottom  or  hoisted  up 
of  optics  and  mechanics.  He  invented  several  when  not  in  use.  The  buckets,  as  they  pass 
philosophical  instruments,  among  which,  it  is  down  empty,  suspended  on  the  chain,  scoop 
said,  were  the  compound  microscope  and  a  ther-  into  the  bottom  and  become  filled,  and,  coming 
mometer  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  containing  up  on  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  discharge 
water  connected  with  a  bulb  containing  air.  His  themselves  as  they  turn  over  its  nigher  ex- 
contemporaries  say  that  he  displayed  to  King  tremity.  The  mud  falls  into  troughs,  which 
James  a  glass  globe  in  which  by  means  of  the  convey  it  into  the  scow  alongside.  iU  the  chan- 
4  elements  he  had  produced  perpetual  motion,  nel  is  deepened^  the  lower  end  d  the  frame  is 
and  that  by  means  of  machinery  he  imitated  let  down  accordingly ;  or  if  any  obstruction 
rain,  thunder,  lightning,  and  cold,  and  was  able  impedes  the  motion  of  the  bubkets.  this  end  of 
quickly  to  exhaust  a  river  or  lake.  He  discov-  the  frame  is  lifted  by  the  puD^.  tall  the  chain 
ercd  a  bright  scarlet  dye  for  woollens  and  silks,  moves  on  again.  The  machine  has  been  made 
which  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  found-  with  a  frame  on  each  dde  of  the  hull,  and 
ers  of  the  Gobelin  manufactures ;  andtheinven-  both  kept  in  operation  together. — ^In  another 
tion  of  the  telescope  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  dredging  machine  the  excavator  is  a  whed  about 
but  on  no  good  grounds.  Drcbbel  left  2  treatises  24  feet  in  diameter,  very  strongly  Inuoed  with 
which  appeared  first  in  Dutch  (Leyden,  1608);  many  arms,  and  set  in  a  well  hole  about  8  feet 
afterward  in  Latin,  under  the  title  Traetatus  wide  and  26  feet  long  across  the  forward  part 
duo:  De  Natura  Elementorum  ;  De  Quinta  of  the  hull.  It  woru  in  boxes  whidi  can  be 
Essentia  (Hamburg,  1621) ;  and  ogain  in  French  raised  or  lowered  by  ohfdns  and  windlaas  as  the 
(Paris,  1 673).  depth  of  water  requires.  Unoii  its  periphery  are 

DREDGING,  the  process  of  deepening  bar-  the  scooping  buckets,  whkm  are  provided  with 

bors  and  channels  by  excavating  the  sediment  a  hinged  bottom  secured  by  a  latch.    As  each 

that  collects  in  them ;  the  term  is  also  applied  bucket  in  the  revolution  of  we  wheel  approadies 

to  the  scooping  up  of  oysters,  or  any  thing  eke,  the  top,  it  lifts  the  upper  end  of  a  small  mscharge 

from  the  bottom.    The  force  of  running  water  trough,  which  falling  back  oaoses  the  bottom  of 

has  sometimes  been  applied  to  wash  out  the  sed-  the  bucket  to  be  unlatched  and  its  contents  to 

imcnt  by  which  channels  become  choked ;  and  drop  out.    These  are  reoeired  by  the  small 

to  render  this  more  efficient,  the  drainage  waters  trough,  and  immediately  pass  through  it  into 

and  even  the  ebb  tide  have,  in  places  adapted  the  larger  one  that  conveys  them  to  the  soow. 

for  this  o[)cration,  been  held  back  by  fioodgates.  The  huU  is  drawn  forward  by  the  steam  engine 

and  the  waters  at  last  let  out  have  rushed  with  at  the  precise  rate  required  by  the  progress  of  the 

great  violence  through  the  channels,  sweeping  excavation.    It  is  stated  that  1,200  cubic  yards 

forward  the  materials  that  obstructed  them.  This  of  gravel  bottom  have  been  dug  in  a  day  with 

Is  the  principle  of  flashing  or  flushing  applied  to  a  24-foot  wheel  provided  with  4  bucketa.— 

sewers,  &c.,  and  is  without  question  the  most  Dredging  for  oysters,  dso.,  is  performed  witii  an 

efficient  mode  of  dredging  in  the  few  situations  iron  nike  or  scoop  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 

favorably  formed  for  its  application.    In  the  furnished  also  with  a  rope  by  which  it  is  drawn 

artificial  improvements  introduced  into  some  of  forward.    One  man  pushes  the  dredce  down 

the  harbors  in  England,  scouring  basins  have  by  the  pole,  and  another  draws  it  slooff  the 

been  constructed  especially  for  this  purpose,  as  bottom  and  raises  it  into  the  boat  with  what  it 

for  instance  at  Ramsgate,  Dover,  &c.    To  loosen  has  gathered.    For  deep  water  the  handle  is 

the  sediments,  so  that  they  might  be  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  the  dredge  is  made  like  a 

swept  out  by  the  tide  or  by  sluices,  the  Dutch  ba^et  of  iron  rods,  so  shapea  as  to  fill  Its^ 

long  since  contrived  a  fioating  frame  to  which  when  dragged  upon  the  bottom.    NaturaKsta 

bars  wore  attached,  that  went  down  to  the  hot-  make  use  of  dredges  of  much  better  construction 

torn  and  stirred  up  the  mud,  as  the  machine  for  collecting  specimens  of  shellfish,  &c.,  from 

moved  along  with  the  current.    These  are  per-  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    A  figure  of  a  small  one 

haps  the  oldest  dredging  machines.    Variously  is  given  by  Woodward  in  his  ^*  Manual  of  the 

formed  scoops  have  been  in  use  in  diflbrent  Mollusca,*'  which  is  highly  recommended  for 

places,  which  as  they  are  drawn  over  the  bottom  general  use.    It  is  a  sort  of  box  of  2  strips  of 

ri^e  up  the  sediment  as  with  a  hoe,  and  gather  boiler  plate  iron  2  feet  long  and  each  2  inches 

it  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  scoop  or  in  a  bag  of  wide,  mstened  at  their  ends  to  2  iron  rods  of 
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liMfliiA^KnMtoraiid  8  indies  long.    Eabh  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  pveaeher.  be- 

^ittioftlie  vodi  is  bent  over  at  an  angle  of  14G%  ing  one  of  the  first  of  the  reformed  numstrj 

rmwn  o«it  to  a  point.  The  sides  placed  upon  who  treated  their  texts  in  a  practical  light,  in- 

eonsecpieiitlj  flare  oatward,  their  lower  stead  of  discnssing  them  in  the  doctrinal  and 

coming  within  4  inches  of  each  other,  abstract  way  proper  to  a  theological  seminary. 

«dgea  are  pierced  with  holes  by  which  Some  of  his  wntings,  especially  his  book  of 

'  Hm  bag  V  attaehed  in  which  the  materials  are  ^  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death,"  which 

mAmnd  vp.    The  part  of  this  bag  in  contact  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German, 

wUk  tlie  drodge  is  a  network  of  cod  line ;  the  are  still  in  nse  as  books  of  devotion.    It  was  to 

•iiidier  is  of  raw  hide.    The  net  is  to  al-  promote  the  sale  of  the  English  translation  of 

Hm  SMape  of  the  water.     The  handles  are  this  work  that  De  Foe  wrote  his  celebrated  fic- 

troo  rods,  the  doable   ends  securely  litioos  account  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal, 

roaod  the  rods  that  form  the  ends  of  who  came  firom  the  other  world  on  purpose  to 

iMCibinfi,  and  the  single  ends  provided  with  recommend  the  perusal  of  *^  Drelincourt  on 

\,  meeting  in  the  centre  d  the  box  as  Death." 

we  folded  down  when  not  in  use.    The  DRENTHE,  the  poorest  and  least  populous 

'  iAms  aie  ibr  attaohing  the  towing  line  to  the  province  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  £.  by 

ilmbjk    With  machines  of  dmuar  construe-  Hanover,  N.  by  Groningen,  W.  by  Friesland, 

'tfao.  DUt  much  larger  than  the  one  described,  and  S.  by  Overyssel;  area,  1,029  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

"^HiS  oottom  of  the  sea  has  been  extensively  ex-  in  1858,  94,080.    A  considerable  part  of  the 

^Jtaad  by  Sof^ish  naturalists  off  the  coasts  of  province  is  occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and 

{ Wiil  Kitain  and  Norway.    In  dredging  on  sand  banks,  but  it  yields  in  sufficient  quantities 

gromid,  Mr.  Cuming,  according  to  Wood-  buckwheat  and  potatoes^  upon  which  tne  inhab- 

employed  a  8-inoh  hawser,  and  had  a  itants  subsist  almost  exclusively.    The  chief 

buoy  attaehed  to  the  dredge  by  a  l^inch  wealth  of  Drenthe  consists  in  its  horses,  catUe, 

^i)ML    Whenever  the  hawser  parts^  the  buoy  sheep,  and  poultry,  all  of  which  are  esteemed 

|wl  smaller  rope  secure  the  recovery  of  the  of  superior  quality.    It  has  manufactories  of 

f^Mlgs.    In  water  of  50  to  800  fathoms  the  woollen  fabrics,  and  its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a 

*^  ttlUag  can  be  done  only  in  moderate  weather,  oanal  from  Assen  to  the  Zuy der  Zee.    The  prin- 

'■Am  m  Teasel  lies  to,  the  dredge  is  tlirown  over  cipal  rivers  are  the  Vecht,  Hunse,  and  Aa.   The 

'  ^  windward  and  is  dra^^ied  ^ong  as  she  drifts  chief  places  are  Assen,  the  capital  (pop.  about 

'"^QCmMra  line  being  given  out  as  necessary.    It  2,500),  Meppel  (pop.  6,500),  and  Coevorden 

il  MHded  up  by  block  and  tackle,  or  if  it  get  (pop.  2,500). 

'  Ibidytha  rope  is  passed  into  the  boat,  which  is  DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 

^tU  est  OTer  the  oredge  and  trips  it    The  con-  ony  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  situated  on 

4SMli  of  the  dredge  are  washed  and  sifted  with  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile  valley,  noted 

'  9  «opper  wire  sieves,  one  *^  i  inch,"  the  other  as  the  richest  wine  district  of  Saxony,  and  in 

■^mfvax    The  sediments  of  the  fine  sieve  are  the  vicinity  of  a  picturesque  country  celebrated 

^%nl  Ibr  examination  for  minute  shells.    Pro£  under  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland ;  lat. 

'r4mrd  Forbes  prepared  a  form  of  *'  dredging  51°  6'  N.,  long.  18^  44'  E. ;  116  m.  by  railway 

*  yapen,''  wldch  are  empbyed  for  recording  the  S.  E.  from  Berlin,  and  72  m.  E.  from  Leipsic; 

'  BMiiea  and  number  of  species  obtained,  the  pop.  of  the  circle  in  1855,  535,581,  of  whom 

dsMh,  locality,  likture  of  tiie  bottom  (groundl  525,202  were  Lutherans;  of  the  city,  including 

'  'Mi  whetiier  the  specimens  are  living  or  deao.  the  garrison,  108,782.    Steamboats  here  navi- 

'  ifta  latter  are  often  found  in  deeper  waters  than  gate  the  Elbe,  and  5  railways  connect  the  city 

'.IheliTing  individuals.    The  following  directions  with  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Breslau,  Prague,  and  Tha- 

j-iMf^Ten  Ibr  treating  the  shellfish  obtained  by  randt— the  last  to  be  continued  to  Freiberg* 

"itaw^ing.    They  should  be  at  once  boiled,  and  Dresden  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  vil* 

'"Via  animal  removed  unless  wanted  for  examina-  laffe  of  Wendish  fishermen^  and  nearly  500 

^  4on.    The  bivalves  gape,  and  require  to  be  tied  Wends  still  form  a  part  of  the  population.    As 

^'JMfli  cotton;  the  opercula  of  the  univalves  early  as  1216  it  was  mentioned  as  a  city,  and 

^HMJSd  be  secured  in  their  apertures  with  wool,  in  1589,  when  Henry  the  Pious  introduced  the 

^"QBha  mall  nnividves  may  be  put  up  in  spirit  or  reformed  religion,  it  had  already  passed  through 

*^ffijf^tdDie  to  save  time.    In  warm  climates  flies  many  vicissitudes,  of  which  the  great  fire  of 

^"■flfld  anti  assist  in  removing  the  animal  matter  1491  was  the  most  disastrous.    After  the  fire  a 

''Ami  tlie  qyiral  shells.    Chloride  of  lime  may  new  town  arose^  which  was  fortified  by  €^ige 

'fiaennlojed  to  deodorize  them.    Full  instruc-  the  Bearded  in  1520-^28,  and  by  Maurice  the 

-  'flaas  m  eoUeeting  and  preserving  shells  may  Elector  in  1545,  and  embellished  by  all  suc- 

^  1m  Ibnnd  fa  the  Jaumat  de  eonchyliologie  for  ceeding  sovereigns,  especially  bv  Augustus  IL 

ISSd^n.  S16,  and  1851,  pp.  182,  226.  and  III.,  kings  of  Poland  and  doctors  of  Sax- 

'    DBUaDTCOURT,  CIhables,  a  French  Prot-  ony,  who  formed  the  fimious  picture  gall^7 

«llant  dttrine^  bom  in  Sedan,  July  10,  1595,  which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 

ttad  In  Ftoii,  Nov.  8,  1669.    Ho  pursued  his  of  the  city.    In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 

ite&a  fn  his  native  town  and  in  Saumur,  especially  during  the  7  years*  war,  the  city  was 

1  ixr  S  years  near  Langres,  and  in  1620  afflicted  by  pestilence,  fiunine,  and  the  worst 

jMtor  al  Charenton,  near  Paris.    He  calamities  of  warfare;  and  it  had  to  undergo  a 
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still  more  severo  trial  at  the  beginning  of  the  varions  branches  of  indnsiry,  its  chief  manofkc- 
present  century  as  the  hoad-qaarters  alternately  tnres  being  gla^  porcelain,  earthenware,  mir^ 
of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Rossian  and  Prussian  rors,  mathematical  and  mnsical  instmmentSi 
army.  The  memorable  battle  of  Dresden,  in  jewelry,  gloves,  silks,  laces,  sold  and  silver 
which  Napoleon  finally  achieved  a  brilliant  but  thread,  painters'  colot^  white  lead,  soap,  mac- 
bloody  victory  over  the  allies,  took  place  Aug.  caroni,  leather,  carpets,  cotton  goods,  and  straw 
24-27,  1813,  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  hats.  It  has  also  aistilleries,  breweries,  a  sugar 
In  1830  we  find  the  city  convulsed  by  a  local  refinery,  a  bellfoundery,  and  a  bomb  and  cannon 
revolution,  the  people  insisting  upon  municipal  fonndery.  The  growing  trade  in  oereds  called 
reform,  which  was  granted  by  the  charter  of  for  the  establishment  of  a  com  exchange  in 
Sept.  4,  1831.  The  revolution  of  1849  also  1850.  The  fine  chinaware  which  takes  its  name 
proved  disastrous  to  Dresden.  The  opera  house  from  Dresden  is  not  made  here,  but  in  the 
and  a  part  of  the  Zwinger  were  then  burned,  and  neighboring  town  of  Meissen.  There  are  8  asso- 
other  damage  wasinflicted  upon  the  town.  From  ciations  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  indos- 
all  this,  however,  Dresden  has  since  fully  recov-  try,  5  for  various  branches  of  science,  and  many 
ered.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  city  bears  the  im-  other  educational  and  humanitarian  associations, 
press  of  an  ancient  and  thorough  civilization.  It  About  26  newspapers  and  magazines  are  pub- 
is surrounded  by  promenades,  pleasure  grounds,  lished  there.  Beside  the  many  musical  associa- 
&c.,  and  consists  of  3  portions :  the  Altstadt,  or  tions  which  have  contributed  powerfully  in  pro- 
old  town,  with  its  3  suburbs;  the  Friedrichs-  moting  the  art  and  love  of  music  in  Germany,  the 
stadt,  separated  from  the  former  by  tlie  Weisser-  city  possesses  a  musical  school  in  the  Catholic  or 
itz  brook ;  and  the  Neustadt,  or  new  town,  on  royal  church,  in  which.hiffh  mass  is  celebrated 
tlie  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  connected  every  Sunday,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  from 
with  the  other  divisions  by  2  fine  bridges,  one  the  opera,  led  by  the  first  masters  of  the  art. 
of  which,  420  feet  long,  with  16  arches,  received  Italian  opera  was  predominant  at  Dresden  nndl 
from  Jean  Paul  Richter  the  name  of  ^'  Dresden's  1817,  when  the  compositions  of  Weber  and  the 
triumphal  arch  ;"  the  other,  the  "  bridge  of  performances  of  Maaame  SchrOder-Devrient  in- 
Hary,"  completed  in  1852,  is  crossed  by  the  rail-  augurated  a  new  and  prosperous  era  for  the 
way  to  Prague.  There  are  about  20  churches,  Oerman  opera.  The  Dresden  theatre  is  one  of 
some  of  great  beauty,  as  for  instance,  the  Frau-  the  most  beautiful  of  Germany.  The  city  has 
en-Kirche  and  Sophien-Kirche  for  Protestants,  27  public  squares  and  a  great  number  of  splen- 
and  a  church  for  Roman  Catholics  built  after  a  did  monuments.  The  railway  depots  are,  as 
design  of  Gaetano  Chiaveri,  with  a  famous  or-  usual  in  Germany,  buildings  of  great  magnifi- 
gan,  50  statues  of  saints  by  Mattielli,  a  great  ccnce.  Dresden  has  many  saperb  palaces,  espe- 
altorpiece  by  Rafael  Mengs,  and  other  works  cially  the  Brtlhl  palace,  fonneriy  belonging  to 
of  art.  The  Jews  worship  in  a  magnificent  the  minister  of  that  name,  afterward  u^d  as  a 
synagogue,  and  religious  service  in  the  Wendish  residence  by  Napoleon,  and  since  1857  as  that 
language  is  held  in  the  Kreuz-Kirche  for  the  of  the  dowager  queen  Marie.  Its  chief  beauty 
benefit  of  the  Wendish  residents  of  the  city,  lies  in  the  pleasure  ground  on  its  rear,  which  is 
Tlie  educational  institutions  of  Dresden  attract  called  BrQhl^s  terrace,  and  is  the  most  fashion- 
many  students  from  foreign  lands.  In  addition  able  and  attractive  public  park  of  Dresden. 
to  the  military  academies,  polytechnic  institute,  Another  favorite  resort  is  the  park  a^oining 
and  medical  institutions,  there  are  14  public  the  Japanese  palace,  so  called  from  some  orien- 
schools,  with  a  staff  of  about  200  teachers,  in-  tal  figures  which  adorn  it,  and  occasionally  call- 
cluding  a  gymnasium,  2  primary  schools,  4  ed  Augusteum^  in  commemoration  of  Angnstot 
district  schools,  4  local  schools,  4  free  schools  II.,  who  originally  laid  it  out.  The  academy  of 
for  the  poor,  beside  the  seminaries  connected  fine  arts  has  been  in  operation  since  1764,  and 
with  religious  denominations,  of  which  the  Prot-  consists  of  8  different  sections  and  a  sdiool  for 
estants  have  over  70.  A  reformatory  institute  architects,  which  was  added  to  it  in  1819.  Hie 
for  children,  or  ragged  school,  was  founded  Japanese  palace  contains  the  museum  of  anti- 
in  1828,  while  at  the  same  time  a  missionary  quities,  occupying  10  saloons,  a  cabinet  of  coini, 
enterprise  to  prevent  crime  among  children  a  porcelain  cabinet  containing  more  than  60,000 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Pestalozzi  association  pieces  of  china,  and  the  public  library,  consisting 
{Pestalozzistift),  Foremost  in  beneficent  in-  of  about  800,000  volume^  2,800  MSS.,  20,000 
flnencos  among  the  many  charitable  institutions  geographical  maps,  182,000  pamphlets^  &c.  Be- 
ef Dresden  are  the  Frauenverein^  or  assocm-  side  this  and  many  private  libraries^  there  is  a 
tion  of  ladies ;  the  Verein  far  Bath  and  That  library  of  20,000  volumes  in  the  palace  of  the 
(a  society  for  dispensing  advice  and  assistance);  princes,  where  there  is  also  a  cabinet  of  engrav- 
the  Verein  fury  Leben  (a  society  for  supplying  ings,  of  porcelains,  and  of  pictures.  The  Zwing- 
means  of  subsistence),  which  was  founded  in  er,  a  group  of  buildings  surrounding  an  enclosure 
1848 ;  and  the  Suppenhau^  (soup  house),  estab-  planted  wiUi  orange  trees  and  erected  by  An- 
lished  in  1851.  Commercial  and  industrial  ac  gustus  II.  as  a  vestibule  to  a  new  palace,  oon* 
tivity  is  not  great  in  Dresden,  Leipsic  and  the  tain  the  historical  museum,  formerly  called  the 
manufacturing  districts  almost  monopolizing  armory,  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array  of 
the  trade  of  the  country.  The  capital,  how-  armor,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  In 
ever,  presents  a  fair  array  of  establishments  in  the  same  building  is  a  collection  of  matbemati* 
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oalindselentifioiiLBtrnmeQts.    In  the  chapel  of  i^ress,  ash,  &o.    The  staple  productions  are 

the  rental  p«^boe  are  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  N.  cotton,  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  and  grass,  and  in 

FouHin,  A.  Cairacci,  and  Reni,  while  the  throne  1854  the  county  yielded  3,781  boles  of  cotton, 

room  is  embelliahed  with  large  fresco  paintings  137,970  bnsliels  of  Indian  corn,  and  12,470  of 

bj  Bendemann.    Opening  npon  the  yard  of  the  oats.    Capital,  Monticello. 

royal  palace  is  the  celebrated  green  vault  (Daa  DREW,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  divine,  bom  in 

ar^ns  Chnodlhe\  containing  an  immense  col-  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  England, 

laetioii  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  March  3,  1765,  died  March  29,  1883.    At  Uie 

art  in  gold,  silver,  amber,  and  ivory,  which  are  age  of  10  ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 

nruiged  in  8  apartments,  each  exceeding  the  and  while  engaged  in  learning  his  trade  ho 

pievioiiB  one  in  the  richness  of  its  contents,  learned  to  read.    One  of  the  ^rst  books  that 

IhdLr  Talne  is  said  to  be  over  $5,000,000.    The  attracted  his  attention  was  Lockers  *''-  Essay.'* 

plotnre  gallery,  however,  is  the  gem  of  the  city.  Next  he  read  Franklin's  *^  Way  to  Wealth."  In 

xbe  jMresent  handsome  red  sandstone  building,  1787  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account, 

begon  in  1846  and  opened  in  1855,  forms  one  and  made  an  attempt  to  study  astronomy,  but 

mSb  ci  the  Zwinger,  and  contains  over  1,500  was  not  able  to  advance  in  Uiat  science  in  conse- 

Sintinga,  among  whioh  are  Raphael's  ^'Madonna  quence  of  his  ignorance  of  mathematics.  His  at- 
Ban  Siito,"  Oorreggio's  *^  Night,"  Andrea  del  tention  was  next  directed  to  the  study  of  natural 
Sartors  *^Sa!oiifioe  of  Abraham,"  Leonardo  da  history,  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  requisite 
Tinci^s  "Francesco  Sforza,"  5  paintings  of  Ti-  books  he  abandoned  it,  and  resolved  to  devote 
tiin.  14  of  Rubens,  21  of  Vandyke,  and  many  his  attention  to  mental  philosophy.  His  first  pub- 
cilabratod  works  of  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  lication  was  an  answer  to  Paine's  *'  Age  of  Rea- 
l^MOoh,  and  German  masters  of  the  ancient  son"  (1798),  which  at  once  brought  him  into 
and  modem  schools.  The  best  German  work  notice.  His  next  work  was  an  *^ Essay  on  the  Im- 
of  art  ia  Hans  Holbein's  *^  Virgin,"  and  the  best  materiality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul"  (8vo., 
Eranoh  are  Olaude  Lorraine's  landscapes.  In  1802),  which  had  passed  through  8  editions  in 
the  Mine  building  is  the  collection  oi  plaster  1848,  and  has  been  translated  into  French.  Then 
otiti  made  by  R^ael  Mengs  of  statues  of  onti-  followed  a  work  on  the  ^  Identitv  and  General 
qnitj,  and  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body"  (8vo.,  1809X 
minfiimi  Forming  a  supplement  to  the  pic-  and  another  on  the  ^  Being  and  Perfectiona 
tore  pJikary  is  the  collection  of  engravings,  con-  of  God  "  (2  vols.  8vo.\  In  his  24th  year  he 
taining  works  of  art  of  the  highest  value.  It  became  a  local  preacher  among  the  Wesleyan 
ooinpintea  about  800,000  plates,  and  is  consid-  Methodists.  He  was  a  man,  in  the  language  of 
end  the  finest  collection  of  copperplates  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  ^^  of  primitive  simplicity  of 
Smope.  In  the  2d  story  of  the  Brahl  palace  manners,  amiabloness  of  disposition,  piety  to- 
•re  6  inecea  of  tapestry  executed  after  designs  ward  God  and  benevolence  to  men,  seldom  to  be 
b/  Bl^hael,  and  a  collection  of  50  landscapes  equalled ;  and  for  reach  of  thought,  keenness  of 
1^  Canaletto.  Dresden  is  chiefly  indebted  to  discrimination,  purity  of  language,  and  manly 
iti  art  treasnres  for  the  high  reputation,  which  eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
it  enjoys  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  name  common  walks  of  life."  His  last  literary  pro- 
of ue  ''Florence  of  Grermany"  which  was  con-  duction  was  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Coke,"  written  in 
fund  npon  it  by  Herder.  (See  Lindau,  Ge-  1817. 
9ekkkiedfr  Stadt  Dresden,  1857.)  DROGHEDA,  a  town  and  port  of  Ireland,  in 

DBEU^  (anc.  Duroeasis,  or  Dvrocasses)^  a  the  province  of  Leinster,  counties  of  Meath  and 
town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  Louth,  on  the  river  Boyne,  4  m.  from  its  mouth, 
the  Blaiae  near  its  junction  with  the  Eure,  20  m.  and  82  m.  N.  from  DubUn,  by  rail ;  pop.  in  1851, 
N.K.  W.from  Ohartres;  pop.in  185G,  6,187.  It  16,845.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  forti- 
hu  grain  markets  and  tanneries,  but  little  other  fled,  and  from  an  early  period  till  about  the 
trading  or  manu&oturing  industry.  Thebeauti-  close  of  the  17th  century  was  always  regard- 
fid  ohi^)el  built  to  serve  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  ed  as  a  post  of  great  importance  by  the  Eng- 
Orieana  family  occupies  the  site  of  the  church  of  lish.  It  was  for  three  centuries  the  principal 
St.  Stephen,  erected  in  1142,  and  demolished  in  rendezvous  of  the  numerous  troops  marched  by 
1798.  Drenx  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  government  against  the  refractory  and  rebel* 
"fatflaii  in  1 188,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1424.  lious  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  It  was 
In  IMS  the  Catholic  army  of  Oharles  IX.  and  the  gallantly  defended  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641 
Frotaatants  under  the  prince  of  Gonde  fought  in  against  a  large  besieging  force  under  Sir  Phelim 
iti  nei^borhood  a  very  bloody  battle,  in  which  O^Neill.  It  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  1649, 
Oood6  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Henry  and  on  account  of  the  carnage  then  inflicted  the 
IV.  of  France  took  it  in  1503  after  an  obstinate  name  of  the  great  protector  is  still  abhorred  by 
aiage,  ainoa  which  it  has  been  of  loss  politicid  the  inhabitants.  In  1690  the  town  held  out 
imp(»rtanoe.  against  the  troops  of  King  William  HI.  until 

DREW,  a  S.  E.  00.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  Bar-  after  the  victory  achieved  by  them  at  the  fa- 

tbolomeir  bayonj  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  mous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  2  miles  flrom 

in  1864^  AMTyiji  whom  1,541  were  slaves.    It  its  walls,  and  which  is  commemorated  by  an 

liaaa  nenrly  lavel  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.    A  obelisk  150  feet  high  raised  npon  the  very  spot 

graat  part  of  the  land  is  covered  by  forests  of  where  the  aged  Schomberg  fell.    Few  of  the 
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ancient  fortifications  of  the  town  remain.  The  DROMEDARY.  See  Caiol. 
only  perfect  specimen  is  the  St.  Lawrence  gate,  DRONTHEIM,  or  T^ondbjsm  (Lat.  NldrO' 
consisting  of  2  lofty  ronnd  towers  with  the  low  $i<£)^  an  £.  province  of  Norway ;  area,  abont 
gateway  between.  The  Magdalen's  steeple,  a  18,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  227,843.  It  corn- 
square  structure  of  elegant  proportions,  is  all  prises  the  districts  of  N.  and  S.  Drontheim  and 
that  remains  of  a  Dominican  convent  founded  in  part  of  Romsdal.  N.  Drontheim  lies  between 
1224.  Among  many  other  ruins  of  old  religions  N'ordland,  the  Drontheim  fiord,  the  monn- 
institutions  are  those  of  a  Carmelite  convent,  tains  which  divide  it  from  Sweden,  and  the 
and  of  a  hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Atlantic ;  area,  8,882  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
Jerusalem.  The  town  is  now  the  seat  of  ex-  78,571.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Namscn. 
tensive  cotton  and  linen  manufactories,  tan-  Chief  town,  Levanger.  S.  Drontheim  occupies 
neries,  and  breweries,  and  has  considerable  the  S.  shore  of  Drontheim  fiord,  and  is  bounded 
trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Its  harbor  has  been  S.  by  the  bishopric  of  Aggershnns  or  Ohria- 
much  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  ves-  tiania,  and  W.  by  Romsdal ;  area,  7,210  sq.  m. ; 
sels  of  250  tons  can  discharge  at  the  quay.  pop.  in  1855,  96.804.  Its  largest  rivers  are  the 
Steamers  ply  constantly  between  Drogheda  and  Nid-£1  v,  Guul-Elv,  and  Oerkel-Elv,  and  the  chief 
Liverpool,  and  a  railway  connects  the  town  with  town  and  capital  of  the  whole  province  is  Dront- 
Dublin.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port  in  heim.  Romsdal,  part  of  which  is  included  in 
1856  was  54  vessels  of  6,018  tons ;  the  entrances  the  province  of  ^rgen,  oocopies  the  S.  W.  part 
were  804  vessels,  tonnage  107,128 ;  clearances  of  the  territory.  The  whole  of  Drontheim  prop- 
684,  tonnage  Ul 0,831.  er  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it  is  well  wooded. 

DROITWICH  (anc.  Salina)^  a  parliamentary  The  coasts  are  indented  by  numeroua  bays,  the 

and  municipal  borough  of  Worcestershire,  £ng-  most  important  of  which  is  the  Drontheim  fiord, 

land,  132^  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  of  London,  pleas-  running  60  m.  inland  in  an  £.  and  N.  £.  direo- 

antly  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Salwarpe ;  pop.  tion,  but  describing  with  its  windings  a  carve 

of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  7,096.  of  90  m.,  and  the  surface  is  dotted  over  with 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  salt  works,  which  have  lakes.    The  inhabitants  are  eng^itfed  chiefiv  in 

been  in  operation  for  1,000  years,  and  yield  50,-  the  fisheries,  cattle  raising^  iron  mming,  and  to 

000  or  60,000  tons  of  salt  a  year.    The  product  some  extent  in  agricultiu^D,  bat  little  grain  if 

of  these  works  is  shipped  mostly  to  Gloucester  raised.    Fruit,  hops,  fiax,  and  honp  are  the 

by  a  canal  upward  of  6  m.  in  length,  connecting  principal  crops. — Dronthxiii,  the  capital  of  the 

with  the  river  Severn.     The  brine  contains  province,  and  the  third  of  the  cities  of  Norway 

88  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  is  obtained  from  wells  m  importance  and  population,  is  sitoi^ed  in  lat. 

sunk  within  the  town.    Baths  are  established  63®  25' N.,  and  long.  10®  SB'ILon  a  small  ^If 

here  for  gouty  and  rheumatic  invalids.    It  re-  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Bid,  by  which  river 

turns  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  and  the  sea  it  is  almost  entirely  sarroonded ; 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  S.  £.  of  France,  pop.  in  1855,  16,012.    The  most  interesting 

formed  of  parts  of  Dauphin^  and  Provence,  tra-  edifice  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Oluf^  founded  In 

versed  by  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  the  11th  century ;  and  though  dilapidated,  the 

by  the  Isdre,  and  by  other  affluents  of  the  little  of  it  tliat  remains  and  forms  part  of  the 

Rhone,  and  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the  present  cathedral  is  sufficient  to  show  that  U 

latter  river ;  area,  2,519  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  was  originally  a  magnificent  Gothic  stractnre. 

324,760,  comprising  more  Protestants  than  any  The  harbor  of  Drontheim  is  not  deep,  and  is 

other  IVonch  department    Toward  the  £.  are  frequented  only  by  small  vessels.     Its  trade 

many  picturesque  and  high  mountains,  the  most  consists  chicfiy  in  exports  of  masts  for  ves- 

celebrated  of  wuich  are  the  i/(mto^n«ina<;(;e«n&^  sels,  of  copper  and  iron,  goatskins,  and  dried 

and  the  Montaiguille.  The  department  produces  and  salted  fish.    It  has  a  pablio  library,  a  col* 

famous  wines,  especially  red  Hermitage,  which  is  lection  of  medals,  a  museum,  and  a  Norwegian 

made  near  the  little  town  of  Tain  on  the  Rhone,  society  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  foonded  in 

and  is  also  celebrated  for  its  melons  and  truffles.  1760.'    The  refined  society  and  beautifbl  wo- 

Orange,  olive,  and  chestnut  trees  abound  here,  men  of  this  city  are  much  celebrated.     Upon 

and  above  all  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  pro-  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  harbor  is  the  for- 

duction  of  silk  is  consequently  the  principal  in-  tress  of  Munkholm,  at  first  an  ancient  abbey, 

dustry  of  the  department    With  the  exception  then  a  state  prison,  and  now  the  chief  forti- 

of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhone,  fication  of  the  city  on  the  sea  side.    On  the 

the  soil  is  not  favorable  to  agriculture,  but  min-  land  side  Drontheim  is  commanded  by  a  sncces- 

cral  wealth,  including  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  is  sion  of  picturesque  heights.    It  was  founded  in 

not  incoDsiderable ;  the  mountains  and  forests  997,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  residence  of  the 

abound  with  game,  and  apart  from  the  impor-  kings  of  Norway,  who  in  the  12th  century  were 

tant  trade  in  wine,  fruits,  and  silks,  there  are  consecrated  and  crowned  in  its  cathedral.    As 

various  manufactories  of  porcelain,  bricks,  beet  it  was  formerly  built  only  of  wood,  it  has  sof- 

root  sugar,  &c.    This  department  comprises  4  fcred  from  repeated  conflagrations,  and  been 

arrondissements,  25  cantons,  and  862  communes,  several  times  almost  entirely  reduced  to  ai^iea. 

and  forms  part  of  the  3d  military  division  es-  The  last  conflagration  took  place  in  1857. 
tablished  in  1858,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  head-       DROPSY,  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  ocoar- 

quarters.    Capital,  Valence.  ring  in  one  or  more  of  the  closed  cavities  of  the 
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body  or  in  the  ceUalar  tissne,  independent  of  conntry.    Her  poems  were  published  at  Stntt- 

Inflanunation.    Inflammations  of  seroos  mem*  gart  in  1844.    She  left  many  compositions,  of 

tauwa,   plenrisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,    &c.,  which  Daa  geutliche  Jahr  nibst  einem  Anhang 

are  often  attended  with  copious  effusion;  but  the  religioser  Gedichte  appeared  in  1852.    Modwin 

cAMion  here  depends  immediately  upon  the  in-  has  translated  some  of  her  poetry  into  English. 

flammation,  and  consists  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  DROUET,  Jean  Baptists,  a  member  of  the 

Aofc  of  semm  alone.    Dropsy  is  a  symptom  and  French  convention,  and  the  captor  of  Louis 

Aofc  a  ^Usease,  and  is  caused  either  by  pressure  ex-  XYL,  born  in  Sainte-Menohould,  department  of 

ertednpon  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  venous  Marne,  Jan.  8,  1763,  died  in  Macon,  April  11, 

rem,  or  by  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.    In  1824.    After  having  served  for  7  years  as  a  com- 

vast  mfl^orit^  of  cases  dropsy  depends  upon  mon  soldier,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 

dfaeaae  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  kidneys,  where  ho  assisted  his  father,  who  was  at  the 

Iton  the  peculiarity  of  the  hepatic  circulation  head  of  the  post  office.    In  the  evening  of  June 

faee  Lmm),  when  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  exists,  21, 1791,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  on 

ttie  Tenons  system  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  their  flight  to  the  frontier,  stopped  at  the  town 

beeomes  congested,  and  that  congestion  finally  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses,  when  Jean 

nBeres  Itself  by  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  Baptiste  identified  the  lady  who  travelled  under 

aae  of  the  peritoneum.    In  this  way  the  swell-  the  name  of  Baroness  de  Korff  as  Marie  Antoi- 

ing  in  ascites,  dependent  upon  cirrhosis,  begins  in  nette,  and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 

the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  only  become  swollen  as  Louis  XVI.,  and  caused  them  to  be  arrested. 

aecondarily.  A  scirrhus  or  other  tumor  by  which  For  this  the  national  assembly  voted  him  a  re- 

the  Tena  port®  is  compressed  produces  dropsy  ward  of  $6,000,  which  he  is  believed  to  have  re- 

eosBOtlX  in  the  same  manner  as  cirrhosis.  When  fused,  and  in  Sept  1702,  he  was  chosen  member 

tiJMre  is  disease  of  the  heart,  that  organ  has  of  the  convention  by  his  native  department. 

more  or  less  difficulty  in  emptying  itself  of  the  Here  he  became  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 

Uood  which  is  thrown  into  it ;  the  difficulty  terrorists.    He  voted  for  the  immediate  death 

aooimonly  commences  at  the  left  side  of  the  of  the  king,  and  on  July  20, 1793,  he  proposed  a 

heart,  and  congestion  of  tlie  lungs  is  a  conse-  wholesale  butchery  of  the  English  residents  of 

menoe ;  finally  the  right  side  becomes  affected,  France.   On  Sept.  5  following  he  called  upon  the 

nero  is  congestion  of  the  general  venous  sys-  convention  to  organize  a  revolutionary  army. 

teiD|  and  swelling  takes  place  in  tlie  more  de-  In  the  same  month  he  was  sent  by  the  convention 

pendent  parts  of  the  body;  the  great  cavities,  on  admission  to  tlie  northern  army,  where  he 

the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  are  afterward  in  vol  v-  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  consigned 

4d,  and  the  dropsy  becomes  general   In  Bright^s  him  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  in  Moravia. 

disease  the  cause  of  the  £opsy  is  probably  to  This  added  to  his  popularity,  and  after  having 

be  BOivht  in  the  deterioratea  character  of  the  recovered  his  liberty  in  Dec.  1795,  he  was  on  his 

Uood  $ee  AxBUMmuBiA) ;  in  many  cases  disease  return  to  Paris  received  with  every  demonstra- 

of  the  heart  is  added  to  the  affection  of  the  tion  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  only  declared  eli- 

Udneys,  and  increases  the  tendency  to  dropsy,  gible  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  500,  but 

Chlwosis,  severe  hemorrhages,  any  cachexia  by  appointed  secretary  of  that  body.    He  joined 

irhioh  the  character  of  the  blood  is  greatly  al-  Babcuf 's  conspiracy,  and  was  imprisoned,  but 

tared,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  made  his  escape.    After  the  advent  of  Napoleon 

aarnnii  effhsion  into  the  cellular  tissue.    The  he  dropped  his  republican  convictions,  became 

treatment  of  dropsies  is  spoken  of  under  the  a  sub-prefect,  and  fought  in  1814:  against  the  al- 

<y«»— ftfl  of  which  they  form  a  symptom.  lies.    During  the  Hundred  Days  he  represented 

DROSOMETER    (Gr.  ^poaoty  dew,  and  fic-  his  department  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but 

r^  measure),  any  instrument  for  measuring  under  the  restoration  he  was  expelled  from 

qnantity  of  dew  that  falls  upon  a  definite  France.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  passing  the 

ana  daring  the  night.    Dr.  Wells,  in  his  experi-  remainder  of  his  life  at  Miicon  under  the  ficti- 

Bwntiupon  dew,  employed  dry  wool  for  this  pur-  tious  name  of  Merger.    Ho  was  only  identified 

pow.  its  increase  of  weight  giving  the  quantity,  after  his  death. 

Weidler  made  use  of  the  bent  lever  balance,  the  DROUET  D'ERLON",  Jean  Baptists,  count, 

pah  being  a  plate  of  glass  upon  which  the  moist-  a  French  general,  born  in  Rhcims,  July  20, 17G5, 

vre  condensed,  and  by  its  weight  raised  proper-  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1844.    A  private  soldier 

tionallT  the  counterpoise.    The  rain  gauge  may  in  1792,  he  had  risen  in  1803  to  the  rank  of 

aarily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  licntenant-general,  and  fought  bravely  at  the 

moistnre  being  collected  in  the  tube.  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  Jena,  and  at  Friesland  in 

DBOSTE,  Annette  Elisabeth,  Baroness  Hals-  1807,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely  wound- 

]io(fl(  a  German  lyrical  poetess,  born  Jan.  12, 1798,  ed.    Napoleon  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 

near  Mflnster,  died  May  24, 1848,  in  a  villa  near  count  of  Erlon  and  a  pension  of  $5,000.    Sabse- 

the  lake  of  Gonstance.  Her  whole  life  w^as  conse-  quently  he  took  a  part  in  the  conflicts  in  the  Ty- 

cnted  to  religion,  study,  and  poetry.    The  fee-  rol  and  in  Spain,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 

Ueneas  of  her  health  prevented  her  from  mix-  in  1815,  but  Napoleon  found  fault  with  him  at 

ing  much  with  society,  and,  with  the  execptiun  'W^'aterloo.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire  lie  lived 

of  ashort  stay  at  Bonn  and  Cologne  in  1825,  she  in  Germany  until  1825,  when  he  was  |)ermitted 

'  most  of  her  time  in  retirement  in  the  to  return  to  France.    He  was  reinstated  in  his 
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position  as  peer  in  1881,  and  officiated  as  gov«  compoidonB  the  time  they  renudned  under  water 

emor-general  of  Algeria  in  1884  and  1885.  was  4  minutes.    In  some  instances  bodies  anb- 

DROUYN  D£  LHUYS,  Sdouabd,  a  French  merged  but  a  minute,  in  despite  of  all  attempts 
diplomatist,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  19, 1805.  He  at  restoration,  have  been  found  completely  life- 
made  his  d^but  under  Louis  Philippe  as  secretary  less,  while  there  are  many  cases  on  record  in 
of  legation  at  Madrid ;  became  chargS  d'affaires  which  recovery  has  taken  place  after  a  subnier- 
in  Holland;  in  1886  returned  to  Madrid;  in  1840  sion  of  5  minutes.  In  the  '*  London  Medical 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  Gazette,**  vol.  zxxL,  a  case  is  given  of  recovery 
bureau  in  the  French  ministry  of  foreign  affairs ;  after  14  minutes*  submersion  { the  time  here  was 
in  1842  he  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber  calculated,  but  the  circnmstanoes  render  the  cal- 
of  deputies,  in  which  capacity  he  voted,  in  1845,  culation  exceedingly  probable.  Cases  of  recovery 
against  the  government  on  the  Pritchard  indera-  are  related  after  submersion  for^  or  i  of  an  hour, 
nity  question.  This  hostile  vote  led  to  his  im-  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  wcfi  authenticated, 
mediate  dismissal  from  office.  He  then  became  The  explanation  of  recorery  after  prdonged  sab- 
one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  Guizot  and  mersion  has  been  sought  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  a  fainting  at  the  moment  of  the  fall,  and  it  is  oer- 
prominent  orator  at  the  memorable  reform  ban-  tain  that  during  ffmcope  the  demand  for  air  is 
quets.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elect-  yery  much  diminished.— When  the  body  b  recor- 
ed  to  the  constituent  assembly,  and  subsequent-  ered  a  few  hours  after  drowning,  the  skin  b  cold 
ly  officiated  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  as  and  pale,  presenting  sometimes  patches  of  livid 
ambassador  in  England.  Aft^r  the  covp  d'etat  of  discoloration ;  the  expresnon  b  pladd,  the  eyes 
Dec.  2  he  adhered  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  under  hfdf  open,  the  pupib  ailated,  the  tongue  swollen 
the  empire  was  once  more  made  minister  of  for-  and  pressed  forward,  and  the  lips  and  nostrib 
eign  affairs.  Ho  took  the  task  of  asking  the  Euro-  covered  by  a  mucous  froth;  the  fingers  are 
pean  governments  to  recognize  the  new  emperor,  sometimes  found  torn  and  abraded,  and  the  hand 
Afterward  he  took  also  a  conspicuous  part  in  grasping  gravel  or  other  substances  which  have 
the  negotiations  relating  to  the  Crimean  war.  been  seized  in  a  convulsive  ttmgi^e  at  the  bot- 
He  attended  on  behalf  of  Franco  the  peace  con-  tom  of  the  water.  Internally  the  body  presents 
ference  at  Vienna,  where  he  evinced  a  readiness  few  appearances  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
to  side  with  the  Austrian  view  of  the  question,  mode  of  death ;  of  these  the  presence  of  a  mu- 
which  led  to  the  appointment,  May  7,  1855,  of  cons  froth  sometimes  stained  with  blood,  and 
Count  Walewski  as  his  successor.  Since  then  perhaps  of  a  little  water  in  the  trachea,  and  of 
he  has  taken  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  water  in  the  stomach,  appear  to  be  most  note- 

DROWNING.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  worthy.  The  water  contained  in  the  stomach 
human  body  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  appears  to  be  swallowed  previons  to  death ; 
water,  for  though  the  muscles  and  the  bones  are  after  death  the  appositicm  of  the  mdes  of  the 
heavier  (the  one  being  1.085,  the  other  2.01),  the  oesophagus  prevents  the  entrance  of  water  into 
fat  (0.92)  is  specifically  lighter,  and  the  air  with-  the  stomach.  When  the  body  of  a  person  b  re- 
in the  thorax  tends  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  covered  after  a  short  immerrion  in  the  water. 
Owing  to  til  is,  a  very  slight  exertion  enables  a  means  for  resuscitation  should  immediately  be 
person  to  keep  himself  at  the  surface  of  tho  had  recourse  to,  and  these  should  be  perse ver- 
water ;  but  any  part  of  the  person,  an  arm,  &c.,  ingly  continued  until  recovery  takes  place,  or 
raised  out  of  the  fluid,  acts  like  a  weight  imposed  the  case  is  abandoned  as  hopeless.  In  a  case 
upon  tho  rest  of  the  body,  and  thus  inexperi-  related  by  Mr.  Bloomfidd  1^  hours  eli^Med  be- 
enced  persons  are  drowned  by  their  own  strug-  fore  there  was  any  appearance  of  returning  ani- 
gles.  Death  takes  place  by  asphyxia ;  the  blood  mation ;  and  in  one  by  Dr.  Douglas  ("  Medical 
in  the  lungs  being  unchanged  by  the  action  of  Gazette,*'  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  449),  success  was  met 
air,  the  circulation  through  these  organs  is  ob-  with  only  after  8J  hours.  The  plan  proposed  by 
strncted,  and  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  1856  b  imsed  oo. 
carbon;  insensibility  is  rapidly  induced,  and  physiological  principles,  and  has  been  found  em- 
death  takes  place,  frequently  preceded  by  con-  inently  snccessful  in  practice.  For  an  accoont 
vulsive  movements.    The  penod  during  which  of  it  see  Asphyxia. 

the  submersion  may  continue  without  death  DROYSEN,  Johann  Gustav,  a  German  his- 

taking  place  varies  in  different  persons.    Dr.  torian,  bom  in  Treptow,  Pomerania,  July  6, 

Lcfevre  of  Rochefort  states  thnt  there  was  none  1808.    He  was  educated  at  Stettin  and  at  Ber- 

among  the  Navarino  sponge  divers  who  could  lin,  and  between  1829  and  1840  discharged  the 

remain  under  water  for  2  consecutive  minutes ;  duties  of  teacher  at  the  Gray  cloisters  in  the 

while  according  to  Mr.  Marshall,  the  best  penrl  latter  city,  and  of  private  tutor  and  professor  at 

divers  of  Ceylon  rarely  were  submerged  more  the  university.    In  1840  ho  went  to  Kiel  as  pro- 

than  50  seconds.    But,  according  to  some  an-  fessor  of  hbtory,  and  during  a  readenob  of  10 

thoritics,  the  divers  of  Ceylon  have  been  known  years  was  on  active  partisan  of  the  duchies  in 

to  remain  6  minutes  underwater;  and  Fran-  the  controversy  between  Hobtein  and  Denmark. 

chere,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyjige  to  tho  N.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Kiel  address"  of 

W.  Coast  of  America,"  states  that  ho  saw  two  1844,  and  in  1846  took  part  in  the  preparation 

Sandwich  islanders  dive  in  14  fathoms  of  wa-  of  the  protest  signed  by  9  professors  of  the  nni- 

ter,  and  that  by  hb  watch  and  those  of  hb  versity  of  Kiel    He  abo  drew  up  a  jdan  for  the 
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goremment  of  Denmark  and  Schlesvig-Holstein,  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  La  Ghauz-de-Fono, 

which  the  outbreak  of  I^ostOities  in  the  latter  Jal728, 1721,  died  in  Biel,  in  the  oanton  of  Bern, 

in  1848  prevented  from  being  tested.      Upon  Nov.  28,  1790.    In  the  divinity  school  of  Basel 

tbeestabushment  of  the  provisional  government  he  prepared  himself  for  the  church,  but  on  his 

in  Bel  he  was  sent  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  return  home  his  attention  became  directed  to 

diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  proved  himself  an  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks,  for 

able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  duchies.   Sul>-  which  his  native  town  is  celebrated.     While 

sequent!  J  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Frank-  watching  one  of  his  sisters  who  was  engaged  in 

fort  parliament.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Jena  as  this  employment,  his  own  ambition  waskindlod, 

professor  of  history,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  he  eventually  succeeded  in  perfecting  the 

Among  his  earlier  works  are  translatious  of  different  parts  of  clock  work,  and  in  supplying 

.Ach^ns  and  Aiistophanes,  a  history  of  Alex-  common  timepieces  with  a  musical  machinery 

ander  the  Great,  and  a  history  of  Hellenism,  resembling  the  chime  of  bells  and  the  sounds  of 

Sabseqnently  he  tnrned  his  attention  to  modem  the  flute.    He  made  many  experiments  for  the 

history,  and  has  published  "  Lectures  on  the  purpose  of  effecting  perpetual  motion,  and  his 

War  of  Liberation*  TKiel,  1846);  "Life  of  Field  most  ingenious  contrivance  was  a  pendulum 

IfMiiTtitl  Gonnt  YorK  of  Wartenburg"  (Berlin,  composed  of  2  metals  of  unequal  dilatability  to 

1851);  "History  of  Prussian  Politics"  (Berlin,  counteract  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold.    This 

18S51  his  most  important  work.  was  purchased  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  be- 

DROZ,  Fbancois  Xavier  Joseph,  a  French  stowed  a  pension  upon  the  artist.  His  most  cel- 
aothcM',  bom  in  Besan^on,  Oct.  81,  1773,  died  ebrated  production  was  a  writing  automaton, 
No7.  ^  1850.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Paris,  which,  by  means  of  machinery  w^ithin  the  figure, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  promi-  moved  its  fingers  and  hands,  and  formed  letters, 
nent  philosophers  of  the  day.  After  having  pre-  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon 
▼iooalj  published  a  variety  of  smaller  works,  the  fabrication  of  a  new  astronomical  clock. 
which  fluled  to  attract  attention,  he  succeeded  DRUEY,  CfiARLEs,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom 
in  1806  in  making  an  impression  upon  the  pub-  in  Feroug,  in  the  canton  of  Yaud,  in  1799,  died 
lio  roind  by  his  rissai  sur  Vart  d'etre  heureux  March  2l,  1855.  Having  studied  law,  he  dis- 
(" Essay  on  Happiness"),  which  passed  through  tinguished  himself  as  an  active  member  of  the 
nnmeroas  editions,  and  was  translated  by  the  liberal  party  in  his  native  canton,  advocating 
Rev.  T.  Hint  into  English.  In  1812  his  J^loge  d^  several  reforms  in  its  church  and  school  system, 
Montaigne  made  its  appearance,  followed  in  and  after  a  triumph  of  his  party  in  1839  he  be- 
1816  by  Ms  Esiai  mr  le  lean  dans  les  arts,  and  came  member  of  the  state  council.  In  1841  he 
in  1828  by  his  work  De  la  philosophie  moraU,  was  elected  first  delegate  from  Vaud  to  the 
€U  de»  differents  sysUm^s  sur  Ui  science  de  la  vie,  Swiss  diet.  Disagreeing  with  the  majority  of 
which  was  crowned  with  the  Monthyon  prize,  the  great  council  upon  a  question  relative  to  the 
and  paved  the  way  to  his  admission  to  the  French  monasteries  of  Aargau,  ho  soon  afler  retired 
acadiemy.  On  occasion  of  his  contest  for  elec-  from  the  administration,  and  became  the  leader 
tion  to  this  learned  body,  Lamartine  was  his  of  the  opposition.  A  widely  ramified  political 
competitor.  In  1825  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  society,  the  association  patriotique,  extended 
ttpphcation  of  morals  to  philosophy  and  politics,  his  influence  and  popularity.  When  the  expul- 
Ue  is  also  the  author  of  an  essay  on  political  sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  territory  of  the 
economy,  and  of  a  work  on  Christianity,  which  confederation  was  proposed  by  the  canton  of 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  personal  Aargau,  he  first  declared  against  the  measure, 
religions  experiences  added  to  the  book  under  but  finally  for  it,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion 
the  title  of  Aveux  d^un  philosopTie  Chretien,  in  of  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  people.  Tlie  great 
which  the  author  abandons  his  early  theology  council  of  Vaud,  however,  gave  unsatisfactory 
and  returns  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  instructions  to  its  delegation  in  the  diet,  in  con- 
Borne.  His  most  important  literary  achieve-  sequence  of  wliich  the  administration  and  con- 
meatthoweyerAs  his  Jlistoire  du  rif/ne  de  Lott  is  stitution  of  the  canton  wore  overthrown  by 
XVI,  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1838-'42),  with  an  intro-  a  popular  movement  in  1846.  A  provisional 
dnction  on  the  history  of  France  from  the  time  government  was  established,  and  a  constituent 
of  Lonis  XIV.  council  convoked.    Of  the  former  Druey  be- 

DROZ,  Henbi  Lotjis  Jaoquet,  a  Swiss  me-  came  president,  and  afterward  ofticiatcd  in  the 

ehanieian,  born  Oct.  13,  1752,  died  in  Naples,  same  capacity  in  the  state  council.    He  was 

Nov.  18, 1791.    In  1774  he  removed  to  Paris,  active  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  the  new 

and  became  celebrated  by  his  works,  especially  democratic  constitution,  and  subsequently,  as 

hr  his  automaton  representing  a  young  lady  first  delegate  to  the  diet,  was  zealous  in  advo- 

pLaying  on  the  harpsichord,  following  the  nmsio  eating  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  the  dia* 

with  her  eyes  and  the  movements  of  her  hands,  solution  of  the  Sonderhmd  or  separate  union, 

and,  when  done  playing,  rising  and  bowing  to  formed  by  the  Catholic  minority  of  the  cantons 

the  audience.    The  most  famous  specimen  of  to  defend  their  sovereign  rights.    He  also  pro- 

liis  inventive  genius  in  this  respect  was  a  pair  moted  the  energetic  execution  of  those  measures, 

of  artificial  hands,  which  he  devised  for  young  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  federal  consti- 

La  Reyni^re,  who  had  lost  his  hands  during  a  tution  of  1848.    Under  this  he  was  repeatedly 

hontfaig  expedition. — ^Piebke  Jacquet,  father  elected  a  member  of  the  federal  council,  and  in 

YOL.  Yi. — 40 
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1850  he  presided  over  that  body  as  chief  magis-  branches  at  the  south.    Their  capital  in  Gaul 

trate  of  the  republic.  was  in  the  territory  of  a  tribe  called  the  Carn!ito:», 

DRUIDS,  a  name  given  to  the  order  of  corresponding  T)retty  nearly  to  the  province  of 

priests  which  in  ancient  times  existed  among  Orleanais.    Julius  Caesar  is  the  ancient  writc-r 

certain  branches  of  the  Celtic  race.    As  a  term  who  has  given  the  clearest  account  of  the 

it  has  been  variously  deduced  from  the  Saxon  druids,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Iliggins,  in  liis  *' Celtic 

dry,  a  magician ;  from  the  German  druthin^  a  Druids,"  the  modem  who  has  the  most  cIalK>- 

master,  or  lord ;  from  the  Greek  Spvf,  and  tlio  rately  investigated  their  fiiith  ;  but  the  Welsh 

Celtic  deru,  an  oak ;  from  the  Hebrew  aenissim^  triads  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  authen- 

or  drumm^  contemplators ;  from  tlie  Irish  drui  tic  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

or  draui,  a  sacred  person,  and  from  numerous  Their  characteristics,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Ilip;rir>, 

other  etymons ;  but  the  most  probable  deriva-  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  one  Supreme  Be- 

tion  of  it  seems  to  be  that  given  by  the  abb6  ing,  in  the  belief  of  the  immorality  of  tlie  soul 

Pierre  de  Chiniac,  a  French  writer  on  the  nature  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

and  dogmas  of  the  Gallic  religion,  who  refers  it  taking  the  form  of  a  species  of  metempsychosis, 

to  the  old  Celtic  compound  derouyd^  from  De^  in  the  use  of  circular  temples  open  at  the  top,  in 

God,  and  rovyd^  speaking,  a  participle  of  the  the  worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  in 

verb  Touyddirr^  to  speak.    It  would  therefore  the  celebration  ofthegreatTauric  festival  (when 

seem  to  mean  those  who  speak  for  or  of  God,  i,  e,  the  sun  entered  Taurus),  and  in  the  knowledge 

either  the  prophets  or  the  theologians.    Nor  is  of  an  alphabet  of  17  letters,  though  their  instruc- 

tlie  origin  of  druidism  as  an  institution  any  more  tions  were  always  oral.    If  they  acknowledged 

clear  than  the  etymology  of  the  name.    As  the  but  one  supreme  God,  they  admitted  other  in- 

druids  did  not  allow  their  tenets  and  history  ferior  deities,  such  as  lIesus,Tarann,  Helen,  &r., 

to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  as  the  ancient  to  whom  they  paid  a  qualified  worship.    In 

Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  describe  them  tlieir  sacrifices  to  these  their  rites  were  sanprui- 

do  so  in  the  vaguest  language,  our  knowledge  nary,  and  the  bodies  of  human  victims  often 

of  their   peculiarities  is   necessarily  limited,  smoked  on  the  same  altars  with  the  carcasses  of 

Pictet,  in  his  work  Dueulte  dcs  Cabires  chez  les  beasts.    Their  objects,  however,  were  apparent- 

ancienit  Irlandais  (Geneva,  1824),  traces  very  de-  ly  moral,  for  they  professed  "  to  reform  moraK 

cided  affinities  between  druidism  and  the  wor-  to  secure  peace,  ana  to  encourage  goodness;"  yet 

ship  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace.    Pelloutier,  with  these  high  aims  they  connected  pemicions 

in  his  HUtoire  d^s  Celtea,  on  the  other  hand,  superstitions  and  pretences  to  a  ma^^cal  knowl- 

argues  that  the  druidical  and  Persian  religions  edge.    They  assumed,  says  Cassar,  to  dii^coursc 

were  identical.    Maurice,  in  a  dissertation  on  of  the  hidden  nature  of  uiogs,  of  the  extent  of 

the  origin  of  the  druids  (^^  Indian  Antiquities,"  tlie  universe  and  of  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and 

vol.  vi.,  part  1),  argues  that  they  were  the  im-  movements  of  the  stars,  of  the  virtues  of  plants 

mediate  offshoots  and  descendants  of  a  tribe  of  and  of  the  essence,  power,  and  mode  of  action  of 

Brahmins.  Henri  Martin,  again,  in  his  HUtoire  the  gods.  On  all  tliese  subjects  their  instructions 

de  France^  discovers  the  Hindoo  Sivaism  in  their  were  conveyed  orallv,  and  by  means  of  verse^ 

reputed  doctrines;  while  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  which  required  in  the  learner  of  them  a  novi- 

in  the  Ilermcs  Britannicn^  derives  them  from  tiate  of  20  years  before  they  could  be  well  com- 

the  Egyptians ;  and  Jean  Reybaud,  in  a  learned  mitted  to  memory.    The  triads  of  the  Welsh 

sketch  in  the  Encyclopedic  nourelle,  is  inclined  to  bards  are  supposed  to  be  specimens  of  this  spe- 

refer  tliom  to  the  Zoroastrian  Magi.  It  seems  to  cies  of  verse.    How  well  or  ill  founded  their 

be  generally  conceded  that  they  were  of  eastern  pretensions  Were  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide. 

origin,  because  of  the  many  and  striking  analo-  Some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  heav- 

gies  between  what  we  are  told  of  their  belief  enly  bodies,  beyond  what  simphr  pertained  to  the 

and  practices,  and  what  we  know  to  be  charac-  regulation  of  their  religious  festivals,  they  un- 

teristic  of  the  oriental  nations.    At  the  time  questionably  possessed,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 

whcn  this  mysterious  order  became  known  more  posed  the  year  by  lunations,  which  supposes  an 

clearly  to  history,   ?.  c.  in  the  first  century  acquaintance  also  with  the  solar  year,     various 

before  and  after  Christ,  the  druids  inhabited  relics  found  in  Ireland  among  the  druidical  re- 

chiefly  Gaul  and  the  islands  of  Britain.    In  mains,  thought  to  be  astronomical  instruroenta 

Gaul  their  principal  scats  were  in  the  west  and  designed  to  show  the  phases  of  the  moon,  are 

centre,  or  in  the  modern  Brittany,  and  along  described  by  Sir  William  Betham  in  the  *' Trans- 

the  Lf>ire,  while  beyond  the  channel  they  were  actions  of  Uie  Royal  Irish  Academy."    At  the 

found  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  afterward  in  same  time  there  was  not  a  little  of  astrology, 

the  island  of  Mona  or  Anglesea.    According  to  divination,  and  magic  mixed  up  with  their  purer 

some  writers  Brittany  was  their  cradle;  but  the  science.    In  their  doctrine  of  medicine  particn- 

Welsh  traditions  relate  that  they  entered  Gaul  larly,  there  was  far  more  of  superstition  than  of 

from  the  remote  east  at  the  same  time  with  knowledge.    To  a  great  many  plants  they  at- 

that  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  which  is  denom-  tributed  a  mystic  sacred  character ;  and  most 

inated  the  Kymric  or  Cymraeg.    At  least  it  is  of  all  to  the  mistletoe,  whose  sanitary  virtnes, 

evident  that  they  did  not  prevail  among  the  both  physical  and  moral,  were  such,  that  they 

Belgic  branches  of  the  peo])le  of  Craul  at  the  esteemeu  it  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  and  a  care 

north,  nor  yet  among  the  Aquitauian  or  Basque  for  all  diseases.    It  was  gathered  at  certain 
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KmS|  vith  the  most  formal  and  pompons  cere-  ercisod  in  cnses  of  controversy  and  litigation. 

sxmies.     As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  twining  There  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision ;  all 

tbe  no  less  sacred  oak,  the  druids  collected  in  men,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity, 

crowds  about  the  tree,  a  banquet  and  a  sacrifico  had  to  submit  to  it,  for  the  recalcitrant  was  con- 

irere  prepared,  a  priest  in  white  vestments  cut  demned  to  excommunication,  which  cut  him  off 

the  twig  with  a  golden  sickle,  two  other  white-  from  all  sympathy  and  rendered  him  an  outcast 

robed  priests  caught  it  in  a  white  cloak,  two  and  an  outlaw.    Over  the  community  or  college 

ii^k- white  heifers  were  instantly  offered  up,  of  druids  an  arch-druid  presided,  whose  author- 

and  the  rest  of  tho  day  was  spent  in  rejoicing,  ity  was  supreme  and  irrevocable,  although  his 

PerhApa  they  saw  in  tho  perpetual  verdure  of  office  was  an  elective  one.    The  election  was 

tliJs  plant  an  emblem  of  eternal  life,  or  in  its  made  by  tho  suffrages  of  the  whole  body,  but 

appearance  doring  the  winter,  when  all  the  rest  sometimes,  in  the  rivalry  of  factions,  led'to  se- 

of  nature  was  sterile  and  dead,  the  independent  rious  conflicts  of  arms.    At  a  fixed  period  every 

life  of  Deity.  Under  similar  mystic  faith,  doubt-  year  they  assembled  at  a  consecrated  spot  in  the 

lesL  they  plucked  tho  samoltM.  or  marsh  wort,  territory  of  the  Carnutes,  which  passed  for  the 

with  the  left  hand,  fasting,  and  without  looking  centre  of  Gaul,  whither  all  resorted  wlio  had 

at  it  5  and  the  helagOy  or  hedge  hyssop,  after  disputes  to  settle  or  decrees  to  solicit.    It  will 

ablations,  or  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  bare-  bo  needless  to  add,  that  under  such  anorganiza- 

fboted,  and  without  a  knife.    The  vervain  like-  tion  the  entire  priesthood  were  exempted  from 

irise  demanded  distinct  ceremonials.    All  these  all  taxation  or  imposts,  and  from  every  burden 

plants  were  regarded  as  powerful  prophylactics  of  war  or  peace. — Affiliated  to  these  8  orders, 

and  remedies,  not  only  in  respect  to  physical  dis-  without  sharing  their  prerogatives,  were  proph- 

eatea,  but  to  the  dark  workings  of  evil.    They  etesses,  or  sorceresses,  apparently  divided  into 

were  carried  about  as  charms,  as  well  as  amber  8  orders  also,  according  to  their  degrees  of  sanc- 

bcadcL  which  the  druids  manufactured  for  war-  tity.    Their  rules  were  whimsical  and  contra- 

liors  la  battle,  and  which  are  still  found  in  their  dictory,  but  their  influence  over  the  fears  of  the 

tombs.  A  still  more  potent  talisman  was  the  ser-  people  was  powerful.    One  branch  of  them 

pent^s  egg,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  oozed  out  could  declare  the  secrets  of  futurity  only  to 

of  the  mouths  of  serpents,  when  knotted  toge-  those  who  had  polluted  them ;  another  was  de- 

ther,  and  which  they  supported  in  the  air  by  voted  to  perpetual  virginity ;  a  third  to  long 

their  hissings.  That  was  the  moment  to  seize  it ;  periods  of  celibacy,  or  they  were  allowed  to  visit 

and  he  who  attempted  to  do  so  must  suddenly  their  husbands  but  onco  a  year ;  while  others 

dart  firom  his  hiding  place,  catch  it  in  a  napkin,  again  had  to  assist  at  nocturnal  rites,  with  their 

and  monnting  a  horse  gallop  off  at  full  speed,  to  naked  bodies  painted  black,  their  hair  dishev- 

escape  the  pursuing  serpents,  until  he  had  put  a  ellcd,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  transports 

river  between  him  and  them.  Among  the  druids,  of  fury.    Endowed  with  an  imputed  supemat- 

at  among  tho  Eomans,  auguries  of  the  future  oral  power,  the  Gallic  mariner  often  went  to 

were  made  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  from  an  consult  them  amid  the  reefs  of  the  Armorican 

inflection  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals,  coast.    "  At  night,"  says  a  historian,  '*  when  the 

Iheir  profounder  ceremonies,  those  which  they  tempests  raged,  as  he  skirted  tho  savage  prom- 

eelebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  oak  forests  or  ontory,  he  fancied  that  lie  heard  strange  cries 

ofaednded  caves,  are  known  to  us  only  through  and  chants  and  wild  melodies  mingling  with 

the  vaguest  traditions,  and  in  the  stupendous  the  wails  of  the  wind  and  tho  eternal  moan  of 

bat  dilapidated  stone  monuments  which  strew  the  waves.    On  the  summit  of  the  misty  crags 

the  surface  of  France  and  Britain. — The  druids  he  saw  red  phantoms  glidinjr,  "with  streaming 

were  organized  into  a  regular  hierarchy,  con-  hair .  and  burning  torches  whose  flashes  were 

sisting  of  a  triad,  like  almost  every  thing  else  like  lightning."    These  were  tho  druidesses, 

among  them,  viz. :  the  bards,  tho  vates  or  pro-  weaving  their  mystic  charms,  healing  maladies, 

phets,  and  the  proper  priests.    The  bards  were  conjuring  up  all  living  forms,  raising  or  appeas- 

poets  not  only  of  a  religions  but  of  a  mar-  ing  the  elements,  or  extorting  the  secrets  of  fate. 

tial  and  satirical  class.   (See  Bards.)    Tho  vates  Their  favorite  resort  was  the  island  of  Sena, 

were  the  diviners  or  rovealers  of  the  future,  where  the  9  Scnes  dwelt,  and  the  nameless  islet 

whowere  charged  with  the  conduct  of  sacrifices  opposite  the  mouth  of  tho  Loire,  where  once 

and  other  external  ceremonies,  and  who,  min  every  year,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  they 

^ing  in  almost  every  event  and  relation  of  com-  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  roof  of  their  temple; 

moD  life,  stood  as  mediators  or  interpreters  but  if  any  one  by  chance  let  fall  a  particle  of  tho 

between  the  people  and  the  more  mysterious  sacred  materials,  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  amid 

hierophants.    These  were  the  druids  proper,  or  frantic  dances,  in  which  the  Greeks  saw  the  rites 

the  priests,  who  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  oak  of  their  own  Bacchantes,  or  the  orgies  of  Samo- 

forotsts^  preserving  tho  more  interior  and  mystic  thraco.    Being  priests,  philosophers,  physicians, 

doctrines  of  the  fidth,  and  consulting  more  di-  teachers,  soothsayers,  and  judges,  in  whom  were 

re<^y  the  secret  will  of  the  divinity.    They  concentrated  all  "knowledge  and  all  power,  who 

were  also  the  teachers  of  the  youth,  who  re-  held  relations  with  the  elements  and  were  the 

sorted  to  them  in  great  numbers ;   and  they  confidants  of  the  gods,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 

retained  to  themselves  also  that  highest  means  the  druids  should  attain  to  an  almost  absolute 

of  power,  the  Judicial  ftinction,  which  they  ex-  rule.  That  this  rule  was  in  many  respects  bene* 
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fioial,  that  they  possessed  and  taught  a  higher  among  savage  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
civilization  than  that  which  had  before  prevailed,  nsed  in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  as  well 
and  that  for  a  time  they  presented  the  onlj  bond  as  for  the  performance  of  music.  They  were 
of  unity  which  was  possible  in  tlie  barbarous  Common  among  the  Egyptians,  chiefly  for  mill- 
and  warring  life  of  the  Gauls,  mav  be  admitted ;  tary  music,  as  early  as  1600  B.  C^  some  be- 
but  it  was  also  in  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  ing  long  cylinders,  similar  to  the  tomtoms  of 
among  the  inevitable  results  of  the  power  they  India,  which  were  beaten  with  the  hand,  while 
assumed,  that  it  should  degenerate  into  tyran-  others  were  of  a  barrel  shape  and  were  beaten 
ny.  They  sooner  or  later,  therefore,  aroused  with  sticks.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  jealousy  of  another  order  in  society,  which  tlie  drum,  called  the  tympanum^  had  the  form 
Cnsar  designates  as  that  of  the  equites  or  war-  of  the  modem  kettle  drum  or  of  the  tambo- 
riors,  or  meu  of  martial  prowess,  who  had  taken  rine,  and  was  beaten  with  a  stick  or  with  the 
the  lead  in  the  political  conduct  and  constitu-  hand.  The  drum  was  probably  introduced  into 
tion  of  the  tribes.  It  is  supposed  that  these  Europe  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  by  whom  it 
gradually  overthrew  the  power  of  the  druids  was  called  the  aUambor^  whence  the  Spanish 
in  Gaul.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that  tambor  and  the  French  tamhour ;  and  in  the 
when  that  country  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it  was  generally 
the  druidical  religion  gradually  retired  before  adopted  as  an  instrument  of  military  music, 
the  classic  heathenism,  and  step  by  step  with-  DRUMMOND,  IIsmbt,  a  member  of  the  Ens- 
drew,  at  first  into  Armorica,  and  then  into  Great  lish  parliament,  noted  for  his  wit  and  indepcnd- 
Britain,  where  in  the  time  of  Nero  it  was  as-  ence,  born  Dec.5, 1786.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
saulted  and  mostly  suppressed.  It  lingered  as  foremost  bankers  of  England,  is  a  member  of 
a  public  worship  longest  in  the  island  of  An-  the  royal  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Florence,  and 
glesca,  whence  it  was  finally  driven  out  by  the  founder  of  aprofessorship  of  political  economy 
Roman  troops  amid  a  great  deal  of  slaughter,  at  Oxford.  He  founded  a  church  for  the  Irving- 
Yet  as  a  private  superstition  it  continued  to  ites,  and  has  written  much  in  favor  of  that  de- 
hold  sway  for  many  years  thereafter  over  the  nomination.  He  has  also  written  extensively  on 
minds  of  the  Celtic  tribes  and  their  descendants,  various  other  theolo^cal,  and  on  financial  and 
The  only  modern  remains  of  druidism  are  those  political  subjects,  and  published  in  1859  a  pam- 
immcnso  structures  of  stone,  those  menhirs^  phlet  ^inst  Mr.  Bright^s  refonn  movement 
craml^cJiSy  dolnien,  and  avenues,  which,  as  wo  DRUMMOND,  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
contemplatethcm  in  the  immense  ruins  at  Stone-  at  Hawthornden,  co.  of  Edinbuigh,  Dec.  13. 
henge,  Avcbury,  and  Camac,  still  fill  us  with  1585,  died  Dec.  4,  1649.  He  spent  about  12 
astonishment  and  awe.  In  fact,  the  soil  of  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe  engaced  in 
western  and  central  France,  as  well  as  that  of  study  and  travel,  but  paased  most  of  the  re- 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  strewn  with  these  mainder  of  his  life  on  bis  fiiroily  estate  at 
gigantic  memorials,  whose  original  uses  we  can-  Hawthornden,  devoting  himself  "to  literature, 
not  explain,  but  which  the  imagination  inevit-  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  five  Jameses,  com- 
ably  connects  with  the  dark  and  bloody  rites  of  prising  the  historv  of  Scotland  from  1423  to 
the  druidical  worship.  1642 ;  but  the  work  is  of  little  value,  and  he  is 
DRUM  (Dan.  trom^  Ger.  trommel),  in  music,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  poetry  and 
a  martial  instrument  of  percussion,  consisting  of  for  his  *^  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson^s  Conversations 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  thin  wood  or  brass,  covered  with  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Jan. 
at  each  end  with  vellum  or  parchment,  the  ten-  1619.^'  As  a  poet  he  occupies  an  honorable 
sion  of  which  is  regulated  by  small  cords  or  position,  and  his  versiflcation  sometimes  bears  a 
braces  on  the  outer  side  of  the  instrument  acted  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  MUton^s 
upon  by  sliding  knots  of  leather.  The  common  poems.  His  sonnets,  which  form  a  consoderable 
dnim  is  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  drummer,  part  of  his  works,  are  especially  elegant, 
whence  it  is  called  the  side  drum,  and  is  beaten  DRUMMOND,  Sm  William,  a  British  schol- 
upon  at  one  end  by  sticks.  An  instrument  ai\  author,  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Scotland 
similar  in  shape,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  about  1760,  died  in  Rome,  March  29, 1828.  He 
called  the  base  drum,  is  beaten  at  both  ends  first,  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  in  1794 
wnth  drumsticks  having  leather  pads  on  the  T'^  A  Review  of  tne  Government  of  SpartA  and 
knobs.  Both  kinds  are  highly  eflective  in  mili-  Athens,"  royal  8vo.,  London),  was  in  the  fol* 
tary  bands,  and  seldom  fail  to  excite  soldiers  lowing  year  elected  to  parliament,  sat  also  in  the 
under  the  fatigue  of  march  or  in  battle.  An-  parliaments  of  1706  and  1801,  and  wasi  daring 
other  species  of  drum,  called  the  kettle  drum,  the  course  of  his  life  British  ambaasador  at  sev* 
consists  of  a  thin  copper  basin,  nearly  hemi-  eral  foreign  courts.  In  1801,  being  then  ambas- 
sphcriciil,  the  parchment  covering  of  which  is  sador  to  Constantinople,  ho  was  made  a  knight 
held  by  an  iron  rim,  and  tightened  or  relaxed  of  the  crescent,  an  order  instituted  by  Sohian 
by  screws.  Kettle  drums  are  always  in  pairs,  Selim  HI.  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  This 
one  instrument  being  tuned  to  the  keynote,  gave  him  his  title.  •  He  published  a  number  of 
and  the  other  to  the  fit\h  of  the  key.  They  are  w^orks,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are: 
generally  supported  on  iron  tripods.  Instru-  '^Academical  Questions"  (4to.,  1805),  contain- 
ments of  percussion  of  tlie  drum  species  have  ing  an  attack  on  all  kinds  of  dogmatism,  em- 
been  familiar  in  the  East  from  remote  ages,  and  bracing  an  exhibition  of  insoluble  problemsi  Aod 
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tending  to  show  tlio  weakness  of  the  hnman  patient.  When  larger  quantities  are  taken,  the 
intellect ;  and  *^  Origines,  or  Remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  produced ;  the 
Origin  of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities"  nervous  centres  are  more  deeply  implicated,  and 
(4to1s.  8vo.,  London,  1824--'29),  his  most  con-  the  effects  upon  the  mind  vary  from  the  wildest 
iiderable  production.  A  work  written  by  him,  excitement  to  the  silliest  drivel.  The  functions 
printed  for  private  distribution  merely,  and  en-  of  the  sensoriuni  are  deranged  or  perverted, 
titled  "The  (Edipns  Judaicus"  (1811),  brought  thought  is  confused,  vision  and  hearing  are  dis- 
Qpon  its  author  much  censure  and  criticism,  in  turbed,  articulation  is  thick  and  indistinct,  and 
eonseqnence  of  his  attempting  in  it  to  explain  the  voluntary  muscles  are  no  longer  under  the 
mway  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Tes-  control  of  the  will.  Under  such  circumstances 
taznent  as  astronomical  allegories.  Drummond  a  sort  of  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  made  an  excellent  often  present,  which  curves  the  drunkard's  body 
translation  of  the  satires  of  Persius.  in  a  determinate  direction,  generally  to  one  side. 
DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  When  quicklime  is  Sometimes  all  these  phenomena  are  present ; 
antjected  to  intense  heat,  such  as  is  produced  sometimes  one  or  more  of  them  are  absent. 
hy  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  light  emit-  One  person  can  talk  distinctly,  and  his  reasoning 
ted  is  exceedingly  powerful  and  dazzling ;  the  powers  are  but  slightly  affected,  but  he  reels  as 
lime  itself  is  slowly  volatilized,  and  the  surface  soon  as  ho  attempts  to  walk ;  another  has  the 
aroond  is  covered  with  its  sublimate.  It  was  power  of  locomotion,  but  is  betrayed  by  his 
proposed  by  Capt.  Drummond  of  the  British  thick  speech  and  foolish  look.  From  this  con- 
royal  engineers  to  employ  tliis  in  the  trigo-  dition,  after  prolonged  sleep,  one  awakes  with 
nometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  whence  it  the  digestive  organs  completely  deranged,  the 
has  been  called  the  Drummond  light.  It  has  strength  prostrated,  and  the  head  aching.  If 
also  been  appliedto  the  gas  microscope,  in  which  the  quantity  taken  bo  still  greater,  after  tern- 
it  gives  the  prismatic  colors  almost  as  bright  as  porary  excitement,  the  patient  passes  into  a 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  A  ball  of  lime  only  f  of  state  of  coma.  The  countenance  is  generally 
an  inch  in  diameter,  as  stated  in  the  "  Philoso-  pale,  though  Rometimes  flashed,  the  eyes  suf- 
phical  Transactions  "  for  1826,  emitted  a  light  fused,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light, 
eqnal  in  quantity  to  about  13  Argand  lamps,  or  the  breathing  slow  and  stertorous ;  the  pulse,  at 
120  wax  candles ;  while  in  intensity  or  intrinsic  first  accelerated,  becomes  feeble,  slow,  and  in 
brightness,  it  could  not  be  less  than  260  times  bad  cases  extinct  at  the  wrist ;  convulsions  and 
thatof  an  Argand  lamp.  Tried  at  Purfleet  in  a  strabismus  sometimes  occur.  Such  cases  are 
temporary  lighthouse,  it  was  found  to  cast  dis-  always  alarming,  a  fixed  pupil  and  irregukr 
tinct  shadows  upon  a  dark  surface  at  Blackwall,  breathing  particularly  so ;  when  the  latter  symp- 
10  m.  distant ;  and  as  the  reflector  was  turned  so  tom  is  marked,  death  is  apt  to  follow.  Death 
that  the  light  did  not  strike  upon  the  spectator,  takes  place  from  tisphyxia,  the  venous  system 
an  immense  luminous  cone  was  seen  to  sweep  becoming  gorged,  the  countenance  pale  orpur- 
aronnd  with  it,  illuminating  the  horizon  to  a  pie  and  swollen,  and  the  surface  cold.    When  a 

E9at  distance.  The  wonderful  intensity  of  this  large  quantity  of  spirits  is  swiJlowed  rapidly,  the 
ht  would  seem  to  render  it  by  far  the  most  patient  sometimes  falls  almost  immediately  into 
aaitable  for  lighthouses ;  but  difficulties  are  en-  a  comatose  condition,  soon  followed  by  death. 
oonntered  in  its  use  which  will  probably  con-  From  the  above  account  it  would  appear  that 
tinne  to  prevent  this  application  of  it.  The  spirituous  liquors  first  affect  the  cerebrum,  as 
deficiency  of  divergence  in  the  rays  emitted  un-  shown  hy  the  gay  excitement  and  other  mani- 
fits  it  for  a  fixed  light ;  and  even  if  it  could  bo  festations  of  disordered  intellect ;  next  the  sen- 
applied  to  revolving  lights,  the  difficulties  at-  sory  ganglia,  as  shown  by  the  disturbance  of 
tending  the  regular  supply  of  the  gases  required  sight,  hearing,  and  voluntary  motion ;  and  final- 
render  its  constant  maintenance  (so  essential  ly  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
for  lighthonscs)  too  precarious.  M.  Fresnel  causing  at  first  imperfect  and  finally  suspended 
iScmnd  that  the  light  obtained  by  placing  it  in  the  respiration.  When  death  is  produced  by  the 
Ibcns  of  a  great  annular  lens  was  exceedingly  immediate  effect  of  alcohol  or  distilled  spirits, 
intense ;  but  the  divergence  did  not  exceed  30',  on  post  mortem  examination,  the  whole  venous 
•O  that  in  any  revolving  light  of  ordinary  con-  system,  the  ri^xht  side  of  the  heart,  the  veins  of 
■traction,  the  duration  of  the  flashes  would  be  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
too  short  to  answer  the  purposes  required.  are  found  gorged  with  blood ;  the  left  side  of  ths 
DRUNKENNESS.  When  fermented  or  dis-  heart  and  the  arteries  are  empty.  Rarely,  the 
tilled  liqnors  containing  alcohol  are  taken  in  stomach  presents  signs  of  inflammation  as  from 
moderate  doses,  their  first  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison;  more  com- 
the  heart  and  nervous  system ;  the  flushed  monly,  unless  the  subject  was  an  habitual 
cheek  and  quickened  pulse  show  their  influence  drunkard,  its  mucous  membrane  is  unaltered. 
on  the  one,  while  a  rapid  flow  of  idea<»,  a  tendcn-  The  brain  is  said  to  be  firmer  and  whiter  than 
cy  to  gayety,  and  a  desire  for  muscular  activity,  ordinary,  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  short  time  ini- 
artse  from  their  action  on  the  other.  After  these  mersed  in  alcohol.  When  a  quantity  of  spirit 
eflbcts  follow  a  sleep,  somewhat  prolonged,  and  so  great  as  to  threaten  life  has  been  swallowed, 
a  general  derangement  of  the  system,  slifjhter  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  the  administration 
or  graver  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  of  small  doses  of  ammonia,  and  perhaps  Marshall 
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Hallos  ^  ready  method^'  (see  Asphtzia)  in  cases  supreme,  invisible,  pure,  tbe  essence  of  tnie  life, 
of  asphyxia,  are  to  be  resorted  to.  He  can  be  known  to  his  accepted  children  only 
DRUSES,  tlio  popular  name  of  a  race  and  through  human  manifestations.  These  have  been 
a  religious  sect  of  Syria,  chiefly  in  the  southern  numerous.  The  10  Druse  forms  under  which 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus.  Their  God  has  appeared  are  All,  in  India ;  Albar,  in 
name  is  derived  from  Darazi  or  Dursi,  who,  Persia;  Alya,  in  Yemen;  Moill  and  Kaim,  in 
according  to  the  Arabic  historian  Makrisi,  ap-  eastern  Africa ;  Moess  and  Hadi,  in  Asia ;  Al- 
peared  A.  D.  1019,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ba-  bon  Zacharia,  Mansour,  and  finally  Hakem,  in 
tcnian  sect,  an  offshoot  from  the  Moslem  stock,  Egypt.  The  names  are  sometimes  varied,  but 
in  Cairo.  The  Druses  regard  him  as  a  heretical  all  the  authorities  hold  that  Hakem  was  the  10th 
pupil  of  Hamsa,  the  Messiah  of  their  system,  and  last  earthly  manifestation  of  God,  and  that 
and  look  upon  the  title  which  has  been  fastened  no  other  is  to  be  expected.  He  left  the  care  of 
upon  them  as  a  stigma,  the  only  name  which  they  the  faithful  to  6  principal  ministers,  who  are  to 
acknowledge  being  that  of  Unitarians.  The  pro-  direct  them  till  the  return  of  their  divine  lord, 
per  era  of  the  Druses  begins  A.  D.  1020,  when  Of  these  the  chief  is  Hamsa.  His  spiritaal  title 
Hamsa,  a  wandering  fanatic,  persuaded  Hakem,  is,  the  ^^  Universal  Intelli^nce.*^  This  Intelli- 
the  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt,  to  declare  himself  genc«,  the  first  bom  of  Deity,  was  incarnated  in 
a  manifestation  of  God.  The  caliph  was  assassi-  the  person  of  Hamsa,  at  the  same  time  that  Deity 
nated  the  next  year,  and  Hamsa,  retiring  into  Sy-  himself  was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Hakem. 
ria,  continued  to  propagate  the  new  faith  among  To  him  was  committed  the  task  of  creation.  He 
the  mountain  tribes.  He  and  one  of  his  followers,  is  what  Christ  is  in  the  Arian  theorr.  From 
Moktana  Boha-eddin,  committed  their  doctrines  him  comes  all  wisdom,  all  tmth.  He  is  the  me- 
to  writing,  and  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  dium  by  which  the  Lord  oommnirioates  with  the 
to  their  nature.  No  member  of  another  sect  and  lower  ministers,  and  through  them  with  the  hu- 
no  uninitiated  Druse  was  to  be  permitted  to  see  man  family.  He  dispenses  power,  and  adjusts 
the  sacred  writings,  and  no  revelation  is  to  be  duties  in  the  world ;  and  he,  in  the  last  day, 
made  until  the  second  advent  of  the  lord  Hakem  shall  be  the  judge  and  the  avenger.  Hamsa,  in 
and  Hamsa  his  minister.  A  few  copies  of  the  this  system,  combines  the  functions  of  Jesus  and 
sacred  writings  have,  however,  found  their  way  Mohammed.  The  epithet  which  Boha-eddin  ap- 
to  the  libraries  of  Europe.  The  imperial  library  plies  to  him  is  that  of  Messiah.  Next  to  Hamsa 
at  Paris  contains  5  volumes  of  them,  the  Vatican  is  Ismail,  the  "  Universal  Soul.**  His  origin  was 
contains  one,  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  one,  the  rebellion  of  the  "  Rival,"  which  made  it  ne- 
the  library  of  the  Lcydcn  university  2,  and  the  cessary  that  the  Intelligraoe  shoold  have  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  4.  There  are  also  sev-  worid  a  supporter.  His  <^oe  is  to  inspire  and 
eral  less  important  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  private  sanctify  souls,  and  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
individuals ;  some  are  owned  by  the  American  heavenly  doctrines.  Next  to  Ismail  is  Moham- 
missionaries  in  Syria.  The  first  8  volume^  in  med,  the  "  Word,"  bom  of  the  union  of  Intelli- 
the  Paris  library  were  brought  from  Syria  in  gcnce  with  Soul.  He  has  charge  of  Unitarian 
1700  by  the  physician  Nasr- Allah,  and  presented  missions,  and  is  enjoined  to  watch  strictly  the 
to  the  French  king.  The  4th  volume  was  pro-  conduct  and  necessities  of  the  brethren.  He  is 
cured  from  the  private  library  of  M.  Piques,  the  spiritual  cadi,  the  chief  bishop  of  the  sect. 
who  died  in  Paris  in  1699.  These  volumes  con-  The  functions  of  the  4th  minister,  Selama,  the 
tain  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  by  "  Preceding,"  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same 
Hamsa  and  Boha-eddin.  They  were  translated  with  those  of  the  5th  minister,  Moktanm  Boha- 
i  nto  French  by  Pe tis  do  la  Croix,  in  1 701 .  Their  eddin,  the  "  Following ;"  for  Selama  is  called  the 
form  is  a  small  quarto.  The  1st  volume  con-  "rightwing,"  Boha-eddin  the  "left  wing."  Both 
tains  14  pieces;  the  2d,  26;  the  Sd,  16;  the  these  ministers  were  called  8  years  after  Hakem^s 
4tli,  13 ;  tiio  5tli,  which  is  a  fragment^  contains  disappearance.  They  were  probably  intrusted 
2  pieces.  The  Vienna,  Vatican,  and  Leyden  with  the  charge  of  all  knowledge  and  teatfaing 
MbS.,  with  2  of  the  Bodleian,  are  duplicates  of  except  that  of  Sie  Unitarian  religion,  which  most 
ports  of  the  Paris  MSS.  Two  of  the  Bodleian  come  from  the  higher  ministers.  Boha-eddin 
MSS.  are  supplementary,  and  contain  matter  not  had  tiie  special  duty  of  organizing  the  Unitarian 
found  in  the  writings  of  Hamsa.  From  a  care-  sect.  He  knew  the  retreat  of  Hamsa,  consnlted 
ful  study  of  those  sources,  Silvestro  de  Sacy  with  him,  and  from  time  to  time  produced  Ham- 
(Fxpose  de  la  religion  d^  Druzes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  sa's  commands  and  directions.  Below  these  5 
i828)  lias  been  enabled  to  systematize  the  superior  ministers  are  3  styled  the  "  Applica- 
Druse  theology.  It  is  principally  drawn  from  tion,"  the  "  Opening,"  and  the  *'  Phantom.** 
the  Batenian  and  Isuiaolite  heresies,  which  arose  These  ministers  have  each  his  earthlv  fi|rnre. 
within  the  Shiite  division  of  Islam,  in  the  3d  They  are  the  3  feet  of  the  candlestick  which 
century  of  the  Ilegira,  and  were  brought  to  holds  the  candle  of  5  elements.  Beneath  these 
Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  there  are  3  still  lower  classes,  called  Dars,  Mad- 
Traces  of  Gnosticism  and  of  the  Magian  system  hooms,  and  Mocassers,  who  form  the  connecting 
of  Persia  are  also  found  in  the  Druse  writings,  link  between  the  earthly  society  and  the  heaven- 
The  characteristic  dogma  of  the  sect  is  the  unity  ly  orders,  and  hold  their  dignity  only  by  virtue 
of  God's  being.  His  attributes  arc  created  and  of  their  character  and  abilities.  All  of  them  are 
subordinate  beings.    He  is  incomprehensible,  preachers,  and  have  commission  to  destroy  fidw 
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doebina  and  to  commonicato  the  troth.    The  only  reyerence  the  holj  names  of  Ilehrew  and 

vhole  number  of  working  ministers,  expressed  Ciiristian  prophets,  but  thej  have  a  largo  cal- 

hj  the  eabalistio  word  sdk^  is  164. — The  Druses  endor  of  their  own  canonized  men.    Tlio  life 

liold  that  the  most  precious  of  substances  were  of  man  is  divided  into  soul,  body,  and  intelli- 

nied  for  the  composition  of  man^s  body,  and  that  gence.    Intelligence  communicates  to  the  soul 

tbe  world  at  the  beginning  had  its  perfect  form,  tlie  enlivening  and  divine  spark.    The  work  of 

lien  were  made  male  and  female,  largo  and  the  soul  is  to  seek  wisdom,  and  the  substance 

aoBall,  yooBff  and  old,  in  myriads,  in  a  fixed  of  wisdom  is  to  know  God.    Moral  teaching  is 

munber,  and  no  more  souls  have  since  been  summed  up  in  7  commandments.    The  first  is 

created.    The  race  may  change  its  figure  and  *^  truth  in  words,^'  meaning  in  practice  only 

Twbla  manifestations,  but  not  its  numbers.    On  truth  to  the  religion  and  to  the  initiated ;  it  is 

the  iUl  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Druse  lawful  to  act  and  to  speak  falsehood  to  men  of 

taaohing  ia  neither  very  clear  nor  very  consist-  anotlier  creed,  and  in  defence  of  tbe  Unitarian 

cnt.    The  minister  of  sin,  the  Rival,  is  as  subtle  faith.    The  2d  is  ^^  mutual  help,  watchfulness, 

and  insinoating  as  the  Ilebrew  Satan,  but  his  and  protection.'*    The  8d  is  to  renounce  all 

work  18  not  so  well  defined.    This  Rival  stands  other  religions.    The  4th  is  to  be  separate  from 

between  the  Intelligence  and  the  Soul,  and  his  infidels  of  every  kind,  not  externally,  but  only 

work  of  temptation  is  hindered  by  the  counter  in  heart.    The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  are  senii-theo- 

work  of  both  these  celestial  powers.  The  Druse  logical ;  the  believer  must  *'  recognize  God's 

reprodoction  of  the  story  of  paradise  makes  eternal  unity,''  nmst  be  "satisfied  with  God's 

Enoch  and  Seth  to  be  the  rebellious  ])air  whose  acts,"  and  ^^must  be  resigned  to  God's  will.'* 

■n  entailed  woe  upon  the  race.    The  actual  Under  these  7  commandments  numerous  minor 

enla  oi  aln  are  manifold — separation  from  God,  moral  precepts  are  given,  and  special  crimes  are 

eonfiuionofknowledge,  religious  divisions,  wars,  prohibited.    Chastity,  honesty,  meekness,  and 

Jealonsiea,  falsehoods.    Sui  broke  the  unity  of  mercy  are  Druse  virtues;  murder,  theft,  covet- 

the  raceii  which  the  Druse  religion  aims  to  re-  ousness,  cruelty,  are  sins.    It  is  the  deliberate 

ctore.    The  mediator  is  Ilamsa.    His  mediation  opinion  of  intelligent  writers,  who  have  known 

if  not,  however,  vicarious,  and  the  change  which  and  lived  with  them,  that  the  average  morality 

he  worka  ia  not  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  in  the  of  the  Druses  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 

condition  and  spirit  of  men.    He  baflles  Satan  eastern  religious  sect. — Of  the  character  of  the 

and  remits  sin,  but  does  not  strictly  make  an  Druse  worship  there  is  but  little  precise  infor- 

atoaement.  TheDrusedoctrineof  free  will  and  mation  in  their  writings.    That  they  have  no 

divine  decrees  ia  Pelagian.  The  length  of  every  prayer  or  preaching  to  which  unbeliovei-s  can 

man*a  life,  but  not  his  individual  acts,  is  fore-  listen,  has  given  rise  to  the  report  that  tliey  are 

ordained.    Transmigration  of  souls,  which  the  witliout  a  religion.    They  observe  no  sabbath, 

Drnaes  maintain,  offers  a  convenient  method  of  they  have  no  priestly  class,  their  ceremonies 

reooDciling  the  theory  of  a  fixed  cosmogony  ore  of  initiation  rather  than  ritual,  and,  except 

with  a  righteous  retribution.    In  passing  from  in  their  holowes  and  oclals,  there  is  nothing  to 

body  to  body,  good  men  become  continually  connect  tliem  with  religious  symbols.   The  holo- 

better,  bad  men  continually  worse,  though  it  trcf,  or  places  of  meeting,  have  little  to  dis- 

b  poerible  for  them  to  change  and  become  tinguish  them  from  common  houses,  except  a 

better.     Ismail  Temeami,  the  Soul,  was  for-  somewhat  larger  room  and  more  careful  clean- 

merly  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  earlier  Elijah,  ing.    They  are  bare  of  furniture,  and  show  no 

while  tlie  soul  of  Uamsa  was  once  in  tlie  body  sacred  emblems.    Every  Thursday  evening  the 

of  Jesaa.    The  Druse  transmigration,  however,  brethren  meet,  opening  their  assembly  freely  to 

is  much  more  limited  than  the  Indian  or  the  strangers,  but  allowing  none  to  learn  any  more 

P^agorean ;  it  denies  that  the  souls  of  men  than  they  can  see.    The  revenue  of  Uiese  holo- 

«re  imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  the  lower  ani-  wes  (for,*like  the  convents  of  Europe,  they  have 

mals  even  for  the  sake  of  punishment    The  landed  ])roperty)  is  dispensed  in  charity.    The 

flools  of  men,  until  the  resurrection,  keep  the  oclals  (whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 

embodied  form,  except  a  few  whose  su{)erior  akl^  intelligence)  are  the  wise  men  of  the  Druse 

■exoellenoe  i>ermits  them  to  exist  as  pure  spirit,  sect,  who  have  taken  all  the  degreets  and  liave 

This  resurrection  will  consummate  the  great  charge  of  the  highest  religious  interests  of  the 

spiritoal  plan.     On  that  day  the  bodies  of  community.    They  are  chosen  after  long  nro- 

tne  iSdthfui  will  be  absorbed  into  God's  own  bation,  in  which  severe  self-denials,  incluaing 

being;  and  transformed  into  spirit;  all  else  will  abstinence  from  tobacco,  are  required.    A  year 

be  destroyed.    Tlie  saved  will  be  few  in  com-  must  ])ass  before  the  first  degree  can  be  taken ; 

pariaon  with  the  lost,  but  their  condition  will  and  after  initiation  the  strict  rules  of  discipline 

not  be  sfEacted  by  any  earthly  memories.     Until  continue  to  bind  them.   Any  class  and  either  sex 

this  day  of  resurrection  a  register  of  the  acts  may  furnish  candidates,  and  any  one,  however 

of  the  Cnitariana,  good  and  bad,  is  kept  by  holy,  is  liable  to  full  from  grace.    Tl)e  ockals 

the  Lord  in  a  **  safe  place,"  where  it  will  not  have  among  the  people  only  that  position  which 

*' spoil  nor  decay."    Punishment,  in  the  mean  the  leaders  have  in  the  meetings  of  the  society 

time,  consists  in  making  the  soul  go  downward  of  Friends.    They  are  not  salaried,  and  work 

to  a  lower  society  ;   reward,  in  elevating  it  with  their  hands  like  the  rest,  but  are  univer- 

to  an  erer  hi|^er  sphere.     The  Druses  not  sally  respected.    They  take  the  lead  in  the 
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meetings,  road  the  Koran  or  the  Christiaii  Scrip-  plander  at  the  call  of  some  other  tribei  they  are 
tares  if  infidels  of  these  sects  are  present,  and  content  with  meagre  boonty.  Their  code  of 
their  own  religious  hooks  after  infidels  have  martial  honor  is  very  precise ;  deceit  between 
gone.  Some  of  them  are  ascetics,  but  asceti-  comrades  is  lasting  shame,  and  cowardice  is 
cism  is  by  no  moans  required.  Some  of  them  no ve^ forgotten.  Success  is  a  criterion  of  worth, 
will  fight  in  time  of  war,  though  they  are  by  and  the  chief  who  has  been  worsted  in  con- 
profession  bound  to  peace.  They  are  the  arbi-  flict  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  place  of  honor. 
tors  of  disputes,  and  the  saints  of  the  people  So  frequent  are>  the  calls  to  warfare  that  the 
when  they  have  passed  from  the  earth.  The  Druses  would  suffer  if  their  habits  were  im- 
proportion  of  ockols  or  initiated  religionists  to  provident  like  those  of  the  snrrounding  Arabs ; 
the  w'hole  number  of  the  Druses  is  about  one  to  but  the  reserved  fond,  laid  by  in  time  of  peace, 
four. — ^The  form  ofgovemment  among  the  Druses  and  bequeathed  from  fiather  to  son,  secures 
is  half  feudal,  half  patriarchal.  The  sheiks,  who  them  against  absolnte  want  Few  are  rich, 
are  the  strongest,  most  graceful,  and  most  in-  but  scarcely  any  are  destitnte.  The  relation 
telligout  men  of  the  various  tribes,  preserving  of  the  sexes  is  far  more  honorable  than  among 
very  carefully  the  purity  of  blood,  owning  by  the  Turks  or  Arabs.  There  is  but  one  wife  in 
hereditary  tenure  the  best  lands  and  the  abso-  the  house,  and  her  rights  are  admitted  and 
lute  service  of  their  tenantry,  rule  by  unwritten  protected ;  she  con  own  personal  property,  re- 
law,  and  are  sustained  by  the  traditional  loyalty  tain  the  half  of  her  dowry  money  after  divorce^ 
of  their  vassals.  They  are  leaders  in  war  and  and  is  not  compelled  to  marry  against  her  in- 
in  sx)orts,  and  direct  almost  despotically  the  clination.  An  ockal  regards  his  wife  as  in 
economy  and  policy  of  the  tribes.  Some  of  every  particular  his  equal.  The  marriage  cu»- 
them  live  in  comparative  state,  but  more  often  toms  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Arabs, 
their  fare  and  their  habits  are  those  of  the  com-  with  somewhat  less  of  ceremony.  There  is  no 
mon  people,  and  they  labor  with  the  rest.  Their  religious  rite,  but  plenty  of  bridal  presents.  A 
commodious  houses  are  rarely  without  guests.  bir&,  though  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  if  it  be 
The  sheiks  of  different  tribes  are  often  at  strife  of  a  son,  is  attended  by  no  special  celebration. 
together;  but  when  the  race  is  called  to  con-  But  the  greatest  parade  is  made  at  the  burial 
tend  witli  other  races  they  are  united  as  one  of  a  sheik.  All  the  nei^boring  sheiks  with 
man,  and  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  their  their  retainers  attend.  All  day  long  the  cere- 
sovereign  emir,  with  whom  the  general  direc-  monies  last,  with  bowlings,  frantic  gertures,  and 
tion  of  the  tribes  by  tacit  consent  resides.  It  doleful  chants,  followed  by  a  solemn  and  im- 
is  a  league  of  mountain  barons  supporting  a  pressive  procession.  At  the  tomb,  sentences 
king  elected  without  suffrage  and  governing  are  repeated  from  the  Koran,  and  the  sheiks  sit 
without  statute.  The  Druse  country  is  chiefly  silent  around  wliile  the  will  of  the  deceased  is 
a  mountain  region,  and  difficult  to  cultivate,  read.  The  burial  of  an  ockal  is  marked  by 
Except  in  the  level  tract  of  Ccele-Syria,  where  even  more  fervor  of  griei^  especially  if  the 
a  few  of  them  dwell,  the  rains  of  winter  are  sanctity  of  the  man  has  becoi  accompanied  by 
apt  to  destroy  the  labor  of  s])ring  and  summer,  narrow  fortune.  His  dress  is  parted  into  frag- 
The  patches  of  soil,  too  small  and  rough  for  the  ments,  which  become  sacred  relics,  and  the 
plough,  must  bo  turned  up  and  watered  by  tomb  itself  becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage. — ^The 
hand.  Industry  has  overcome  this  natural  dis-  number  of  Druses  in  the  whole  of  Syria,  fn>m 
advantage  ;  and  in  no  part  of  Syria  does  the  face  the  plain  east  of  Damascus  to  the  western  coast, 
of  the  mountain  show  higher  culture.  The  fig,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  70,000.  Some  of  these 
olive,  mulberry,  and  apricot,  vineyards  trained  dwell  in  scattered  funilies  in  the  larger  towns^ 
to  grow  in  croviccs  of  the  rock,  with  small  and  in  the  villages  of  the  Maronites.  In  tho 
groves  6f  evergreen,  surround  and  embosom  towns  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Herroon,  they  moke 
the  villages  which  cling  to  the  slopes,  or  fill  the  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  and  have 
narrow  valleys.  Usually  the  village  is  placed  great  influence.  The  Druses  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
near  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  so  that  in  cose  of  nus  are  a  more  warlike  and  restless  class  than 
attack  it  can  bo  more  easily  defended.  From  their  brethren  beyond  the  Litany.  But  the 
tlie  level  of  tho  pathway  the  houses  rise  in  tor*  proper  home  of  the  Dnise  people  is  in  the  Leb- 
racos,  till  in  somo  instances  they  reach  the  top  anon  mountains,  from  the  latitude  of  Bcy- 
of  the  mountain.  Tho  habits  of  tho  people  root  to  that  of  Tyre.  The  principal  towns  are 
are  snnplo  and  primitive.  Most  of  them  till  Deir  el  Kamer,  once  the  capital ;  Shwyfat,  near 
tho  soil;  a  few  are  artisans;  the  spinning  and  Beyroot,  where  the  emir  Emeen,  the  present 
weaving  are  done  by  women  in  their  houses,  and  governor  of  the  Druses,  resides;  Heittat  and 
the  children  of  both  sexes  are  kept  at  school.  Allaye ;  Abeigh,  where  the  American  Protest- 
Evcry  boy  learns  at  an  early  ago  how  to  use  the  ants  have  a  flourishing  mission ;  Bakleen,  Mnc- 
lance,  the  dagger,  the  sword,  and  the  gun.  The  tara,  Bavook,  and  Ainshalti.  where  there  b 
method  of  flgliting  is  not  in  masses  so  much  as  also  a  missionary  station. — ^The  history  of  the 
by  ambush  and  in  small  bands.  Having  no  ar-  Druses  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  tho  sur- 
tillery,  thoy  aro  compelled  to  this  stylo  of  war,  rounding  tribes  of  the  Maronites,  and  of  Moslem 
and  in  it  thoy  have  no  superiors.  If  tho  war  and  Christian  strifes  in  Syria,  that  it  is  impossi- 
bo  one  of  defence,  tlio  soldiers  ask  for  no  pay;  ble  to  treat  it  separately.  For  800  yeara,  the 
and  when  thoy  go  on  expeditions  of  forage  or  emirs  of  the  mountain,  at  the  head  of  vhom 
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wts  tlie  family  of  Tnooh,  wero  in  perpetaal  con-  tribe  in  Syria,  and  of  their  free  intercourse  with 
flkt,  now  with  the  Franks  as  allies  of  the  Da-  strangers,  the  Druses  remain,  even  more  than 
masens  saltan,  and  now  with  the  sultan  himself  the  Jews,  a  peculiar  people.  They  are  rarely 
ftr  their  own  independence.  Early  in  the  14th  converted ;  they  marry  within  their  own  race; 
centary  they  were  the  victims  of  Mohanunedan  they  adhere  tenaciously  to  their  traditions;  and 
persecation.  The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  baffle  all  clforts  to  discover  their  cherished 
wasmarked  by  bloody  battles  between  the  troops  secrets.  They  are  stigmatized  as  iufidels,  rob- 
of  the  pttsha  at  Damascus  and  the  mountam  bers,  and  savages;  yet  they  seek  for  knowl- 
tribea,  and  by  still  more  bloody  civil  wars  among  edge,  observe  honor,  and  practise  domestic  and 
the  latter.  In  1614  the  emir  Fakaradeen,  the  social  virtues,  in  a  way  that  compels  the  praise 
most&monsand  powerful  ofthe  Druse  chieftains,  of  intelligent  Christian  observers.  In  their  re- 
Rslgned  his  aatliority  to  his  son  Ali,  and  visited  ligion  there  is  no  sign  of  idolatry ;  they  are  less 
Itely  with  a  large  retinue.  He  was  received  with  fanatical  than  the  sects  around  them,  and  they 
Astmction  at  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  covet  no  proselytes.  The  bad  name  of  that 
and  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  by  his  caliph  whom  they  claim  as  their  founder  and 
ability  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners.  A  palace  worship  as  their  god  is  fairly  compensated  by 
at  Pisa  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  he  re-  the  pure  lives  of  many  whom  tliey  honor  as 
sided  there  6  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  saints,  and  by  the  heroism  of  their  feudal  lead- 
he  returned  to  Syria  and  was  reinstated  in  his  ers. — ^The  fullest  account  of  the  Druses  in  the 
aatliority  over  his  tribe.  lie  extended  his  juris-  English  language  is  contained  in  Col.  Church- 
diction  by  conquest  and  policy  until  he  became  ill's  "  Mount  Lebanon"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
the  Tirtnal  mler  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria.  1858). 

He  was  finally  subdued  by  the  armies  of  the  DRUSUS,  Claudius  Kero,  commonly  called 
sultan,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Constanti-  Drusus  Senior,   to  distinguish  him  from  his 
Bople,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  April  13, 1 685.  nephew,  Claudius,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  born  88, 
The  districts  of  the  mountain  were  finally  par-  died  9  B.  0.    His  mother  Livia  Drusilla  was 
odled  to  the  various  sheiks,  as  tributaries  of  divorced  from  her  husband  Claudius  Tiberius 
the  pasha.    About  1771  these  tribes  made  com-  Nero,  and  married  to  the  emperor  Augustus  3 
mon  canse  against  the  Arab  Metualis,  whose  months  before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
rebellion  against  the  Turks  threatened  to  dis-  notice;  and  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
lodge  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottoman  power,  not  long  afterward,  was  committed  to  the  guard- 
Inraded  by  the  Russians,  the  Egyptians,  and  ianship  of  his  stepfather.    His  noble  bearing 
more  than  all  by  the  formidable  Daher,  pasha  and  the  liberality  of  his  political  sentiments 
of  Acre,  they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  won  him  early  popularity,  wliich  was  increased 
plondered  and  dispersed.      Under  the  bloody  by  the  exploits  of  his  maturer  years.   His  career 
pasha  Jezzar.  though  the  Druses  suffered,  yet  was  short  and  brilliant.   His  first  military  com- 
on  the  whole   their  relative   power  was  in-  mand  was  against  the  Rhoetians,  who  were  ac- 
creased.     The  emir  Bechir  Shehaab,  though  cused  of  having  plundered  subjects  and  allies 
a  Christian  by  profession,  belongs  to  the  his-  of  Rome,  and  whom  ho  defeated  as  they  wero 
tory  of  the  Druses  more  than  to  that  of  the  about  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  It- 
Christians  in  the  Lebanon.     His  capital  was  aly.    He  afterward  joined  his  brother  Tibe- 
in  the  heart  of  then*  mountains,  and  his  policy  rius,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  thoroughly 
was  infiaenced  by  their  dictation.    Their  most  subdued  this  formidable  tribe.    In  13  B.  C.  ho 
powerfiil  sheik,  Bechir  Jumblatt  was  his  ally,  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  and  in  the  fol- 
adviser,  and  almost  his  rival.    Tlie  alliance  be-  lowing  year  defeated  the  ^icambrians,  and  after- 
tween  these  2  powerful  chiefs  was  broken  about  ward  the  Frisians.  The  rest  of  his*  life  was  mostly 
the  dose  of  1824,  when  the  extortions  of  the  taken  np  with  his  campaigns  against  other  Gei- 
emir  drove  the  Druses  into  revolt,  and  sent  man  tribes,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  ravaged 
Jnmblatt  into  voluntary  exile.    The  sheiks  of  a  great  portion  of  their  territory  and  penetrated 
the  various  tribes  rallied  to  avenge  his  cause,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.    It  was  on  his  last  expedi- 
bnt  were  eventually  defeated.     >Vithin  the  last  tion  that  he  reached  this  river,  and  on  his  re- 
80  years  the  Druses  have  been  repeatedly  called  turn  he  met  his  death,  according  to  the  common- 
to  take  np  arms.    They  bore  a  part  in  the  strife  ly  received  account,  ifrom  an  injury  received  by 
which  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  falUng  of  his  horse.    Drusus  was  the  first 
the  TnrkiJh  sultan;  in  1842  they  were  again  in  Roman  general  who  penetrated  to  tlie  German 
Insorrection  against  the  Turks;  and  more  re-  ocean.    He  dug  a  canal  connecting  the  Rhino 
oently  they  have  waged  a  harassing. warfare  with  tlie  Yssel,  and  probably  widened  the  out- 
against  their  rivals  the  Maronites.    They  live  let  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  so  as  to  give  a  navigablo 
in  continual  readiness  for  battle ;  and  their  mar-  passage  from  the  llhine  to  the  ocean. 
tial  propensities  are  a  source  of  constant  ap-  DRY  ROT,  a  disease  in  timber  to  which  pub- 
prehension  to  the  other    inhabitants  of  tlie  lie  attention  lias  been  particularly  directed  only 
mountain.    In  spite  of  their  adoption  of  the  within  the  last  100  years.    It  commences  with- 
relijpoaa  oostoms  of  the  Moslems,  of  their  readi-  in  the  body  of  the  stick,  however  well  this  may 
nen   to  educate  their  children  in   Cliristian  be  protected  by  paint  or  varnish,  and,  without 
aehoolSi  of  their  use  of  the  Arabic  language,  any  indication  of  its  existence  upon  the  outside, 
trtilidi  they  q>eak  and  write  as  purely  as  any  it  goes  on  converting  the  fibre  of  the  wood  into 
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dry  dnst,  and  spreading  fh>m  the  internal  parts  whfle  the  whole  central  part  is  thus  decompoeed ; 
ontward.  Coimnon  rot  commences  on  the  out-  but  occasionally  this  process  commences  at  the 
side  by  tlie  agency  of  atmospheric  causes  of  surface.  (M.  Aubuiason,  AnnaUs  de*  miruA,  vul. 
change,  and  gradually  ^vorks  inward.  Dry  rot  vii.,  1885.)  In  the  living  tree  this  growtli  is 
is  most  likely  to  aficct  timber  in  warm,  close,  fiot  readily  produced,  but  it  seems  to  be  nouri&h- 
and  moist  situations,  where  the  wood  becomes  ed  by  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  the  juices 
coated  witii  a  fine  mould  of  a  brownish  white  of  the  plant,  the  commencement  of  which  is 
or  dirty  yellow  color,  which  as  it  spreads  rami-  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  some  acid.  By 
fies  into  tlie  forms  of  algto  or  sea  weeds,  and  arresting  this  fermentation  the  decay  may  be 
becomes  in  the  process  of  time  by  the  filling  in  prevented,  and  various  methoda  are  successfully 
of  its  interstices  dense  and  tough,  like  leather,  applied  to  effect  this  purpose.  The  dis^iipation 
This  fungous  growth  has  been  seen  to  fill  a  hole  of  the  fluids  by  evaporation  produced  by  tbor- 
borcd  into  a  sound  oak  timber  of  one  of  the  ough  seasoning,  and  Uien  securing  the  wood 
old  ships  of  the  British  navy,  so  that  within  2-i  from  the  entrance  of  moisture  through  its  pores, 
hours  it  had  become  so  compact  that  it  could  is  a  common  but  imperfect  method  of  protect- 
be  drawn  out  with  a  stick.  It  sometimes  in-  ing  timber.  If  the  seasoning  is  conducted  under 
creases  so  rapidly  that  heavy  sticks  of  oak  tim-  water  tlie  result  is  more  completely  attmned, 
ber  are  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  In  some  the  juices  appearing  to  be  dissolTcd  and  entirely 
of  the  mines  of  France,  as  stated  in  the  Annales  removed.  Burying  the  wood  for  a  time  in  the 
des  mines  (vol.  vii.,  1835),  the  timbers  used  for  ground  answers  the  same  purpose.  A  third 
props  seldom  last  longer  tlian  15  months,  and  method  consists  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood 
some  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  oven  in  as  many  with  some  substance  which  resists  putrefaction, 
days.  Locust  substituted  for  the  oak  was  found  and  is  destructive  to  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
to  be  much  more  durable.  There  is  thus  a  great  None  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
ditference  in  the  liability  of  difierent  kinds  of  more  effectually  than  corrosive  sublimate.  Its 
wood  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease.  Cedar,  lo-  use  was  recommended  by  Sir  Ilumphry  Davy, 
oust,  teak,  and  live  oak  resist  its  attacks  better  and  it  was  successfully  applied  by  tne  iate  Mr. 
than  most  other  woods  used  in  ship-building,  and  Kyan  in  the  process  colled  kyanizing,  which 
wood  of  close  texture,  as  box,  ebony,  cypress,  consists  in  steepins  the  timber  in  a  solution 
and  mahogany,  is  rarely  attacked  by  it.  Pliny,  of  this  salt.  Wood  kept  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
who  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  boiling  solution  of  copperas  and  then  thoroughly 
cause  of  the  decay  of  timber,  observed  that  the  dried  is  rendered  exceedingly  hard  and  durable, 
more  odoriferous  a  piece  of  timber  is,  the  more  The  sulphates  of  zinc  ana  of  copper  also  pro- 
durable.  He  also  knew  tliat  the  part  of  tlie  duc«  the  same  effect,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc 
timber  most  subject  to  rot  was  the  sap  wood,  is  highly  recommended.  A  number  of  other 
outside  of  the  heart,  and  recommended  the  cut-  salts  may  bo  substituted  fbr  these,  avoiding  those 
ting  of  this  away  in  squaring  the  stick.  But  which  are  liable  to  deliquesce  or  attract  moist- 
kinds  of  wood,  not  the  least  liable  to  suffer  ure  from  the  air,  as  this  serves  to  keep  the  wood 
from  dry  rot,  have  in  favorable  situations  stood  damp,  and  causes  iron  bolts  and  fastenings  to 
unharmed  for  several  hundred  years,  apparently  corrode.  Common  salt  is  much  used  in  riiips, 
harder  and  more  solid  than  when  first  hewn,  both  of  the  mercantile  and  naval  service.  It 
8uch  situations  are  where  the  air  can  circulate  has  tlie  objection  of  deliquescing,  particular- 
fre^ly  around  the  timber,  and  it  is  protected  ly  if  it  contain  much  of  the  bitter  salts,  as  the 
from  moisture ;  or  where  the  air  is  entirely  ex-  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  consequently  the 
eluded,  as  in  tight  structures  of  masonry,  or  vessels  are  always  damp*  and  liable  for  this 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  where  reason  to  bo  unhealthy.  The  salt  is  packed  be- 
the  wood  is  buried  among  antiseptic  matters,  as  tween  the  timbers  when  Uie  vessels  are  built, 
in  a  peat  bog.  Heart  wood,  being  of  close  tex-  and  is  inserted  into  holes  made  in  them  for  the 
ture,  without  ceils  or  sap,  is  not  so  readily  at-  purpose.  It  is  always  considered  an  important 
tacked  as  is  the  snp  wood.  To  some  condition  object  for  a  new  ship  to  get  a  cargo  of  salt  on 
of  the  sap  it  is  evident  the  decay  is  to  be  at-  account  of  its  permanent  benefit  to  her  Umbers, 
tributed ;  and  it  is  now  commonly  understood  Solutions  of  smts  of  pyroligneous  acid  have  also 
to  be  owing  to  a  vegetable  growth  which  takes  been  successfully  used,  the  air  being  first  ex- 
place  within  tlie  pores  of  the  wood,  the  sap  hausted  from  the  wood  by  powerful  air  pomns^ 
ha\ing  probably  carried  up  the  minute  seeds  of  and  the  solution  being  then  forced  into  Ui6 
the  fungus  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  pores.  Most  of  these  processes  are  objection- 
This  fungus  is  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  able  on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble  at- 
mcntlius  lachrymam.  The  vegetation  at  first  tending  them;  and  as  the  second  method  above 
is  scarcely  i)erceptible ;  it  appears  in  delicate  named  has  long  been  found  sufiScient,  it  con- 
white  filaments,  which  spread  toward  the  sur-  tinues  to  be  commonly  preferred.  It  is  aaid  to 
face,  interlacing  with  one  another,  and  present-  have  been  an  ancient  practice  in  England  to 
ing  the  leather-like  appearance  as  these  fill  up.  steep  the  oak  planks  for  threshing  floors  and 
The  fibre  of  the  wood  is  now  attacked  and  cor-  those  intended  for  the  wainscoting  of  houses 
roded,  and  in  a  sliort  time  the  ligneous  mass  be-  in  running  water.  Recently  it  has  been  found 
comes  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  readily  falling  into  tliat  timW  immersed  for  some  time  in  salt 
powder.    Frequently  the  surface  remains  sound,  water  is  made  more  durable ;  and  even  when 
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fbe  drv  rot  has  made  considerable  progress,  tlie  cation  at  Ticlimarsh  and  at  Westminster  school. 

wood  Is  preserved  from  farther  decay.    Atten-  At  the  latter  he  showed  his  poetical  gifts  in 

tion  has  oeen  forcibly  called  to  this  fact  by  the  a  translation  of  the  8d  satire  of  Pcrsius  and 

NtnltB  of  the  sinking  of  different  ships  belong-  an  elegy  on  the  accomplished  young  Lord  Ilast- 

ing  to  Uie  British  navy,  the  timbers  of  wliich  ings.     He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 

ivwe  a£foeted  by  the  rot.    On  being  raised  to  Cambridge^  in  1654,  went  home  on  the  death 

the  nirfaoe  after  an  immersion  of  several  months,  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  and  soon  after 

theftmgoa  had  disappeared,  and  the  wood  after-  returned  to  the  university,  where  he  remained 

ward  oontinned  free  from  decay.    It  is  probable  until  1657.    Ilis  relative,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 

that  tiie  dnrability  of  tlie  planks  used  in  the  a  member  of  Cromwcirs  council,  induced  him 

bendfl  of  vessels  is  owing  to  the  steaming  pro-  to  come  to  Ixtndon,  and  gave  him  a  petty  clerk- 

flan  to  whidi  they  have  been  subjected,  the  ship.    ITe  celebrated  the  death  of  the  protector 

Joiees  which  tend  to  produce  fermentation  being  in  his  ^^  Heroic  Stanzas  ;*'  but  his  connection  with 

thus  diflsolved  out  as  effectually  as  by  steeping  the  Puritan  party  was  die  result  of  circumstances 

in  water  or  burying  in  the  earth.    Seasoning  in  rather  than  sympathy.     The  restoration  called 

drrair,  though  it  may  cause  the  destructive  forth  hlaAstrceaHeditxmlQQOj  and  the  cotoubl' 

Joioes  to  be  luurdened,  and  thus  rendered  harm-  tion  of  Charles  H.  another  poem  of  panegyrio 

MM  10  long  as  they  continue  in  this  condition,  soon  after.    At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems 

ii  proved  to  be  impetfect  when  the  wood  is  ex-  to  have  eked  out  the  pittance  which  he  received 

poeod  in  damp  situations.    The  moisture  pene-  from  his  paternal  estate  by  writing  prefaces  and 

tratiDg  the  pores  redissolves  these  juices,  and  otlier  occasional  pieces  for  the  booksellers.    The 

the  ftmgos  soon  makes  its  appearance.    Wood  patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  bettered  hb 

that  has  lasted  perfectly  well  for  650  years  has,  fortunes,  and  he  soon  became  known  as  a 

Ifj  an  exposore  in  unfavorable  situations,  been  ready  versifier  and  a  stanch  royalist.    About 

attacked  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  dry  rot.  the  same  time  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage. 

DBTADS  (Gr.  ipwr,  an  oak,  or  large  wild-  His  first  play,  the  "Wild  Gallant," produced  in 

srowing  tree),  a  class  of  nymphs  in  ancient  1662,  was  not  successful.    It  was  followed  by 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology.    According  to  the  ^'  Rival  Ladies "  and  the  **  Indian  £mpe- 

■ome  they  were  the  same  as  the  hamadryads,  ror ;"  but  scarcely  had  lie  gained  the  public  ear 

and,  being  attached  to  particular  trees,  their  life  wiien  the  plague  and  the  great  fire  of  London 

was  Umited  by  that  oi  the  tree  in  which  they  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  all  theatrical  roprcsenta- 

Hred.  Anotheraccount  is  that  the  dryads  were  tions,  and  drove  him  to  a  less  profitable  em- 

the  patit>ns  of  forests  and  trees  in  general,  and  ployment.    He  busied  himself  in  composing  liis 

were  Ihns  distingui^ed  from  the  hamadryads,  **  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,"  in  which  he  do- 

who  inhabited  each  a  particular  tree.  fends  the  use  of  rhyme  in  tragedy.     In  1663 

DBYAND£R,  Jonas,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  he  was  married  to  Elizabetli,  daughter  of  the 

bom  in  1748L  died  in  Jjondon  in  Oct.  1810.    He  earl  of  Berkshire,  and  sister  of  Sir  Robert  How- 

waa  edncated  at  the  university  of  Gottenburg,  ord,  a  lady  who  added  little  to  his  foilune,  and 

and  took  hia  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at  still  less  to  his  happiness.    It  was  from  the  earVs 

Land  in  1776,  on  which  occasion  he  published  a  seat  in  Wiltshire  that  he  dated  his  Annus  Miror- 

diaertation  in  opposition  to  the  tlioory  of  those  hili» — the  year  of  wonders  (1666),  in  which  he 

natnraliflts  who  asserted  that  fungi  might  be  celebrates  the  great  fire,  the  duke  of  York^s 

the  production  of  animals.    Ho  subsequently  victory  over  the  Dutch,  and  other  prominent 

beeame  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Linnieus;  and  events.    His  devotion  to  the  court,  no  less  than 

tisiting  England  as  the  tutor  of  a  young  noble-  the  merit  of  his  verse,  obtained  for  him  in  1670 

man,  he  waa  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Bonks,  the  post  of  poet  laureate,  vacant  since  the  death 

under  whose  roof  he  resided  after  1782,  in  the  ofDavenantin  1668,  with  that  of  historiographer 

Mpadty  of  librarian.    He  was  also  librarian  of  royal,  the  united  salaries  of  which  amounted  to 

the  Toyal  and  Linna>an  societies,  of  the  latter  of  £200.    On  the  revival  of  the  drama  ho  became 

which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  at  the  an  active  and  successful  writer  for  the  stige,  and 

Jfase  of  hia  death  vice-president.    He  wrote  sev-  was  soon  engaged  to  furnish  for  the  king's  thea- 

dnl  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  and  superin-  tre  3  plays  a  year,  for  which  ho  received  1^ 

tanded  the  publication  of  the  Hortm  Keiceiuis  shares  of  the  profits  of  the  company.    Though 

VidBoxbnigVs  "Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Goro-  he  did  not  fulfil  this  agreement,  having  pro- 

nandeL"  &  was  one  of  tiie  most  accomplished  duced  only  18  plays  in  16  years,  ttie  actors  seem 

tf  modem  bibliographers^  and  his  Catalogue  to  have  valued  his  services  too  highly  not  to  take 

MUoikeom  BUtorico-Naturalis  Joeephi  BanJc»^  them  on  his  own  terms.    But  if  he  pleased  the 

Boron/Bti  (6  toIbl,  London,  1798),  is  a  model  of  public,  his  exaggerated  stylo  did  not  escape  the 

adndrable  arrangement,  and  the  most  compre-  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  the  court.    V illiers,  duke 

henaiTe  catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  published.  of  Buckingham,  brought  out  in  1671  a  comedy 

DBTDEN,  Jony,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  called  the  "Rehearsal,"  in  which  the  poet  lau- 

the  pariah  of  Aldwinckle  All  Saints,  Northamp-  reate  was  satirized  under  the  name  of  Bayes. 

tonanira,  Aug.  0, 1681,  died  May  1,  1700.    Ho  Its  brilliant  wit  won  it  an  enthusiastic  reception, 

belonged  to  a  respectable  Puritan  family.    His  and  how  deeply  Dryden  felt  the  blow  may  be 

Ikther  waa  a  magistrate  under  Cromwell.  John,  judged  from  the  revenge  which  he  took  10 

the  eldealt  of  14  children,  received  a  good  edu-  years  afterward.    Keanwhile  he  had  to  snffer 
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in  another  way.    An  "  Essay  on  Satire,^'  writ-  began  his  adaptations  of  Chancer,  contmctin;? 

ten  by  Lord  Molp^'ave,  and  attributed  to  Dry-  with  a  bookseller  to  furnish  10,000  lines  fur 

den,  who  seems  indeed  to  have  revised  it,  gained  £800.     This  bargain  produced  his  "Fab^e?*." 

him  the  enmity  of  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  and  on  consisting  of  many  of  Uic  choice  stories  of  Ilo- 

Dec.  16, 1079,  as  he  was  returning  at  night  from  mer,  Ovid,  Boccaccio,  and  Chaucer,  translated 

Will's  coffee  liouse  to  liis  home,  he  was  set  upon  or  modernized  in  flowing  verse.     The  noMe 

and  cudgelled  by  3  hired  ruflians.     In  1681  ap-  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  often  called  *' Alex- 

peared  his  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a  sat-  ander's  Feast,"  formed  part  of  this  collection, 

ire  on  the  plot  for  securing  the  succession  of  It  was  the  last  of  Dryden's  great  works,  ihouph 

Charles's  natural  son  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in  he  published  some  minor  pieces  afterward,     lie 

which,  under  the  names  of  David,  Absalom,  and  died  of  mortification  of  the  leg,  and  was  hurit.-d 

Acliitophel,  he  represented  the  king,  Monmouth,  next  to  Cliaucer  in  Westminster  abbey,  where 

and  Shaftesbury;  while  in  Zimri,  who  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bnckingham,  erected  a  monn- 

In  the  cmirsc  of  one  revolrinff  moon  ment  over  his  remains  in  1720.    His  wife  and 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  baffoon,  3  gons  survived  him. — Dryden  was  reserved  in 
he  drew  liis  old  enemy,  the  author  of  the  "Re-  bis  habits,  but  kind  and  benevolent.  At  W ill's 
hcarsal,''  and  fully  repaid  the  smart  he  had  felt  coffee  house,  the  great  resort  of  the  wits  of 
under  his  satire.  The  success  of  the  poem  was  London,  he  was  the  oracle  by  common  con:<ent, 
unbounded ;  Dr.  Johnson's  father,  an  old  book-  and  though  his  part  in  conversation  was  seldom 
seller,  said  he  knew  of  no  publication  except  brilliant,  a  pinch  from  Dryden's  snnlT  box,  says 
Sacheverell's  "  Trial "  which  had  ever  reached  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  was  equal  to  taking  a  degree 
so  large  a  sale.  A  medal  struck  by  tlio  friends  in  the  academy  of  wit^*  He  was  domestic  in 
of  Shaflesbury  to  commemorate  the  refusal  of  his  tastes,  an  affectionate  father,  and,  notwith- 
the  grand  jury  to  indict  him  for  high  treason,  standing  the  bitter  temper  of  his  wife,  a  faith- 
furnii^hod  the  title  and  subject  of  a  fresh  ful  husband.  The  licentious  spirit  of  the  time, 
political  satire.  "  The  Medar*  soon  appeared,  which  his  dramas,  so  far  from  repressing,  did 
and  was  answered  by  a  score  of  rhymesters,  every  thing  to  encourage,  fonnd  no  retlex  in  his 
one  of  whom,  Elkanah  Settle,  by  his  ^^  Medal  private  conduct.  His  rhyming  tragedies  have 
Reversed,'^  is  said  to  have  fairly  divided  with  little  beside  their  diction  and  Tcrsification  to 
Dryden  the  praises  of  the  town.  "  MacFleck-  recommend  them ;  his  comedies,  with  tlie  €i- 
noe,'^  published  about  1682,  was  a  biting  sat-  ception  of  the  "Spanish  Friar,"  are  beneatli  his 
ire  on  the  poet  Shad  well,  and  fell  below  Dry-  firnie ;  and  though  he  wrote  27  plays,  only  one  or 
den*s  pohtical  writings  in  interest  only  because  two  are  now  spoken  oil  Many  of  his  dedioa- 
the  subject  was  inferior.  In  1682  were  pro-  tions  are  disfigured  by  tiie  most  abject  flattery, 
duced  also  the  Eeligio  Laiei^  a  defence  of  the  and  his  early  poems  are  marked bj  the  false  ta>tc, 
church  of  England,  and  the  2d  part  of  "  Absa-  Gallicisms,  and  nnnatoral  conceits  which  char- 
lom  and  Acliitophel.'*  Of  this,  however,  the  acterized  the  period  of  the  rcstor&tioD.  It  was 
greater  portion  was  written  by  Nahum  Tate ;  only  with  the  production  of  his  first  political 
Dryden  contributed  only  200  lines,  but  in  these  satire  that  he  developed  his  full  powers  and 
liis  rivals  Shadwell  and  Settle  were  handed  marked  out  a  new  path  in  which  he  had  no  ri* 
down  to  the  ridicule  of  posterity  under  the  yal.  His  bold  sketches  of  character,  wanting 
names  of  Og  and  Doeg.  A  few  classical  trans-  often  in  polish,  but  alive  with  individuality, 
lations,  some  miscellaneous  poems,  and  2  pieces  have  never  been  surpassed.  From  the  death  of 
for  the  stage,  were  his  only  comi)ositions  during  Milton  to  his  own  death  he  was  confessedly  the 
the  next  3  years,  until  ho  was  called  upon  as  first  of  the  EngUsb  poets;  bnt  we  have  too  often 
poet  laureate  to  mourn  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  cause  for  sorrow  that  the  harmony  of  his  verse, 
and  celebrate  the  accession  of  James.  Under  the  happiness  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  bril- 
tbe  new  monarch  the  religious  doubts  which  liancy  of  his  wit  should  be  defiled  by  the  coarse- 
secm  to  have  trouI>led  liim  several  years  before  ness  of  party  rancor  and  the  taint  of  m  oormpt 
were  solved  by  his  subniis:«ion  to  the  Roman  fancy.  As  a  translator,  Dryden's  merits  have 
Catholic  creed.  The  sincerity  of  liis  conver-  been  much  discussed.  He  g^ve  ns  the  first  good 
sion,  at  a  time  when  the  change  suited  so  well  English  version  of  the  ^neid,  bnt  he  oonld  not 
his  worldly  prospects,  has  been  and  must  doubt-  reproduce  the  tenderness  and  qniet  migesty  of 
less  remain  a  moot  point.  He  was  sharply  at-  the  Roman  poet.  In  prose,  he  has  left  many 
tacked  by  his  contemporaries,  and  among  the  specimens  of  strong,  gcnnine  English,  mostly  in 
earliest  of  his  pieces  in  defence  of  his  faith  ap-  the  form  of  prefaces  and  dedications.  Amongthe 
pearc^,  in  1687,  the  *'  Hind  and  Panther,''  an  principal  editions  of  his  works  are  his  dramas 
allegory  absurd  in  design,  but  forcible  in  exe-  (0  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1718);  miacellaneona 
cut  ion,  wherein  the  points  of  difference  between  works  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1760);  prose  worka, 
the  two  religions  are  discussed  in  musical  verse,  edited  by  Malone  f4  vols.  8vo.  Ixindon,  1800); 
The  revolution  of  1688  robbed  him  of  his  place,  poems,  edited  by  'V\  arton  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
and  reduced  him  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  1811),  by  Sanford  (Philadelphia,  1819),  and  by 
writing  for  bread.  From  1690  to  1694  he  com-  Mitford  (6  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1832 ;  Boston, 
posed  4  plays,  and  during  the  next  3  years  was  1854) ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  writ- 
busy  with  his  translation  of  Virgil,  for  which  ings,  with  notes  and  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter 
he  is  said  to  have  received  £1,800.    In  1698  he  Scott  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1818).    The 
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^Fibks,''  ornamented  with  engravings  after  '*  Handbook  for  Riflemen^'  (1818),  whidi  were 

tte  designs  of  Lady  Diana  Beauclero,  were  pub*  for  some  time  standard  authorities. 

Balled  in  folio  (London,  1797).   The  life  of  Dry-  DUBAN,  FfeLix  Louis  Jacques,  a  French 

den  has  also  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  architect,  born  in  Paris,  Oct  14,  1708.    He 

fbnna  the   most  eloquent  and  discriminating  studied  under  Debret,  and  having  gained  the 

of  all  the  '^  lives  of  the  Poets."    A  brilliant  first  prize  for  arcliitecturo  at  tlio  school  of  the 

MMj  on  his  life  and  writings,  by  Macaulay,  fine  art4,  was  enabled  to  spend  several  years  in 

wiU  be  found  in  No.  xciiL  of  the  '^  Edinburgh  Italy.    His  first  work  of  importance  was  the 

Beriew.'^  completion  of  the  palais  cUs  be<tux  arts,  in  tho 

DRYING  OILS.  A  number  of  vegetable  execution  of  which  he  is  char^»«d  with  having 
oila,  as  linseed,  nut,  poppy  seed,  and  some  oth-  sacrificed  harmony  of  proportion  and  strength 
en^  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxy-  to  a  fondness  for  ornamentation.  In  1845  he 
mh  from  tho  air,  and,  when  exposed  in  thin  was  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
byen,  to  dry  into  a  resinous  kind  of  varnish,  chateau  of  Blois,  and  in  1848  received  from 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  government  the  appointment  of  architect  of  tho 
Ittd  greaUy  accelerates  the  process.  These  oils  Louvre,  with  the  general  direction  of  the  res- 
are  consequently  well  suited  for  mixing  with  toration  of  a  port  of  the  building.  Tho  facade 
eoloring  matters  to  form  paint  for  wood  work,  on  the  river  side,  and  tho  Apollo  gallery,  havo 
They  impart  no  color  of  their  own,  and  servo  been  restored  from  his  plans. 
to  Innd  and  secure  tho  color  to  the  wood,  which  DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 
tiboy  also  aid  to  protect  by  their  resinous  coat,  ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by 
The  80-called  greasy  oils  have  no  such  tendency  Meath  co.,  S.  W.  by  Kildare,  S.  by  Wicklow,  E. 
to  di7  by  exposure,  but  on  the  contrary  become  by  tho  Irish  sea ;  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
nndd.  82  m.,  greatest  breadth  18m.;  area,  exclusive 

DUANE,  WiLUAM,  an  American  politician,  of  Dublin  city,  348  sq.  m.,  or  222,709  acres, 

wd  editor  of  the  ^' Aurora^'  newspaper,  born  of  which  196,068  are  arable;  pop.  in  1851,  ex- 

■ear  Li^e  Ohamplain,  N.  Y.,  in  1760,  died  Nov.  elusive  of  the  capital,  140,681.    It  has  a  coast 

t4^  1835.    At  the  age  of  11  he  was  token  by  his  line,  including  windings,  of  70  m.,  comprising 

mother,  then  a  widow  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  natural  harbors  of  Dublin  bay,  Killiney, 

to  her  native  country.  Ireland,  and  liberally  cd-  Malahide,  Kogerstown,  and  Lough  Shinney, 

Qoated;  but  his  marriage  at  the  ago  of  19  with  with  harbors  constructed  by  art  at  Kingstown, 

a  F^byterian  lady  so  offended  his  mother  that  Ilowth,  and  Balbriggan.    Tho  rivers  are  tho 

■he  immediately  dismissed  him  fVom  home,  and  Liffey,  Tolka,  Dodder,  and  Bray.    Tho  general 

no  reoonciliation  was  ever  effected.    Ho  learned  character  of  the  surface  is  level,  but  on  the  S. 

tile  art  of  printing,  and  in  1784  went  to  seek  his  boundary  rises  a  range  of  hills,  culminating  in 

fbrtuie  in  India.  Ho  rapidly  amassed  property,  the  peak  of  Kippuro  at  a  height  of  2,478  feet, 

ind  became  editor  of  an  Indian  journal,  entitled  and  separating  tho  county  from  Wlcklow.  Near 

die  **  World."    Having  taken  sides  against  the  these  extend  tho  Dublin  mountains,  tho  central 

lood  goyerament  in  a  dispute  with  some  of  its  group  of  which  is  1,000  or  1,200  feet  high; 

tnxM  he  was  Beized  and  sent  to  England,  and  toward  the  N.  are  picturesque  valleys  and  cul- 

Iiis  large  fortune  was  confiscated.    Having  in  tivated  heights,  and  on  tlio  coast  are  many  bold 

nin  petitioned  parliament  and  the  East  India  promontories.  Tho  geological  formation  is  most- 

company  for  redress,  he  bo^n  to  devote  himself  ly  mountain  limestone,  bounded  S.  by  a  ridge 

to  the  periodical  press  of  England,  and  became  of  excellent  granite.    The  soil  is  shidlow,  and 

editor  of  the  *^  General  Advertiser,"  siding  in  in  general  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but 

pofiUcs  with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and  careful  drainage  and  manuring  have  rendered 

often.    In  1795  he  returned  to  America,  and  much  of  it  productive.    The  principal  crops  are 

became  editor  of  tho  ^^  Aurora,"  published  at  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips; 

madelphia,  which  was  made  by  his  able  man-  the  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1855  was 

igement  the  most  influential  organ  of  the  demo-  108,746  acres.    Grazing  and  tho  fisheries  form 

cntio  party ;  so  much  so,  that  Jefferson  attrib-  important  branches  of  industry.    Lead  and  cop- 

Vted  to  its  yigorons  support  his  own  election  to  per  are  mined  to  a  small  extent  at  Ballycorus. 

fte  presidenoy.    Hie  change  of  the  seat  of  gov-  The  manufactures  are  limited  to  stockings,  cot- 

MnmeatfromPhiladelphia  to  Washington  caused  ton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics.    The  channels  of 

file  **  Aurora"  to  decline  in  political  importance,  communication  are  the  Grand  and  Koyal  canals 

Duane  retired  from  its  editorship  in  1822,  and  from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  and  4  railways  ra- 

thaQ  travelled  through  the  republics  of  South  diating  from  the  capital,  viz. :  tho  Dublin  and 

America^  with  whose  struggles  for  independence  Drogheda,  the  Great  Southern  and  "Western,  the 

lio  had  long  sympathized.  On  his  return  ho  pub-  Midland  Great  Western,  and  tho  Dublin  and 

Ibbed  an  aooount  of  these  travels,  and  was  ap-  Kingstown.    Tho  county  returns  two  members 

pointed  prothonotary  of  the  supremo  court  of  to  parliament. 

Pennsylvania  for  tho  eastern  district,  an  office  DUlJLiy,  the  capital  of  tho  above  county 

which  he  retained  nntil  his  death.    Mr.  Duano  and  of  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 

Mrred  as  an  ofScer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  pub-  borough  and  seaport,  at  the  head  of  Dublin  bay, 

Bdied  two  works  on  military  tactics,  a  "  IMili-  on  both  sides  of  tho  Liffoy,  lat.  68°  20'  38"  N., 

twy  IMctionary"  (Philadelphia,  1810),  and  a  long.  6°  17' 29"  W.,  292m.  W.N.  W. from Lon- 
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don,  and  63  m.  W.  from  Iloly head ;  pop.  in  1841,  direction,  bnt  with  the  remainder  it  coTcrs  a 
282,726 ;  in  1851, 258,361 ;  at  the  same  rate  of  in-  space  of  2^  hy  2  lu.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
crease  it  would  reach  in  1869  about  280,000  souls,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  >ino  bridges,  of 
Tlio  Lilley  is  naWgablo  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  two  are  of  iron,  span  the  river,  and  an 
which  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  avenue  called  the  Circular  road,  9  m.  long,  en- 
Its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar,  on  compasses  the  city.  The  public  buildings  are 
which  at  low  ebbs  there  is  not  more  than  9  noted  for  their  elegance.  The  bank  of  Ireland, 
feet  water,  although  in  spring  tides  it  has  24  in  College  green,  was  formerly  used  as  the 
feet.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  Dublin  bay  Irish  parliament  house.  It  is  an  extensive 
lies  the  harbor,  formed  by  2  piers  or  break-  building,  nearly  semicircular  in  shape,  with  a 
waters,  one  projecting  £.  into  the  bay  S.  of  the  fine  Ionic  colonnade.  The  ajiartment  of  the 
river,  the  other  running  out  from  the  shore  be-  house  of  commons  is  now  used  as  a  teller's  office, 
yond  Clontarf,  N.  E,  of  the  city,  and  nearly  but  the  chamber  of  lords  remains  as  when  last 
meeting  the  former  at  an  angle'of  46°.  The  used.  Immediately  opposite  the  bank  is  Trinity 
area  thus  enclosed  at  high  water  spring  tides  is  college,  an  imposing  structure  of  the  Corinthian 
3,030  acres,  and  by  systematic  dredging  the  order.  It  was  founded  under  authority  of  Pope 
channel  has  been  so  deepened  as  to  admit  ves-  John  XXIL,  closed  in  the  time  of  Uenry  VIII^ 
sels  of  1,400  tons.  The  wharves  and  docks  con-  and  reopened  by  Elizabeth,  who  incorporated 
nected  with  the  custom  house  are  capable  of  it  in  1592  as  the  college  of  the  holy  and  nn^- 
accommodating  40,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  100  vided  Trinity.  It  contains  a  small  museum,  and 
vessels  can  discharge  at  other  quays  on  the  S.  an  extensive  library,  rich  in  ancient  MSS. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  S.  break-  Trinity  has  a  large  faculty  of  professors,  and 
water,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay  there  are  at  least  2,000  students.  Two  Roman  Catholics 
two  other  lights.  A  harbor  of  refuge  has  been  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  scholarships 
constructed  at  Kingstown.  The  registered  ship-  in  1856.  The  queen's  university,  incorporated 
ping  of  the  i)ort  in  1856  was  601  vessels,  ton-  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1860,  with  power  to  con- 
nago  41,700 ;  the  entrances  were  6,928  vessels,  fcr  degrees  on  students  of  the  qnecn^s  colleges 
tonnage  0i:),062;  clearances  8,881  vessels,  ton-  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  holds  the  meet- 
nago  635,651.  The  trade  of  Dublin  is  chiefiy  ings  of  its  senate  at  Dublin  castle.  The  Ro- 
with  tlio  midland  districts,  which  it  sup])lies  man  Catholic  university  in  Stephen's  green  was 
with  tea,  cuifee,  sugar,  tobacco,  timber,  deals,  founded  in  1854.  Among  the  other  literary  and 
wines,  and  other  foreign  x)roducts,  and  with  the  scientific  institutions  are  the  colleges  of  physi- 
English  markets,  to  whicli  it  exports  cattle  and  clans  and  of  surgeons,  apothecaries' ball,  andmc- 
agricultural  produce.  With  the  United  States  dical  societies ;  the  royal  Dublin  society,  having 
its  commerce  is  small,  and  confined  mostly  to  museums  of  natural  history  and  of  agriculture, 
timber.  It  has  but  few  manufactures,  and  those  a  lK)tanic  garden,  a  gallery  of  statues,  a  library 
of  trifling  value.  Iron  casting,  cabinet  making,  numbering  in  1867  over  80,000  volumes,  a  school 
and  manufactures  of  the  minor  articles  of  jewelry  of  art  attended  by  484  students  in  1857,  and  free 
and  apparel,  are  thriving,  but  not  to  such  ex-  lectures,  attended  by  22,086  pereons  in  tlie  same 
tent  as  to  afford  employment  to  even  a  fraction  year ;  the  royal  Hibernian  sciciety  of  art,  with 
of  tlie  population.  Formerly  40,000  hands  were  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings;  the  royal 
engaged  in  silk  weaving,  but  of  late  years  this  Irish  academy  of  science,  literature,  and  anti- 
manufacture  has  dwindled  away  till  it  has  now  quities ;  the  arclneological  society,  society  of 
but  200  looms.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  engineers,  mechanics'  institute,  statistical,  geo- 
Irish  ])()plins  which  were  exhibited  at  the  fair  logical,  and  zoological  societies,  with  nnmerons 
of  1853,  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  those  fabrics,  other  associations  and  reading  societies,  npward 
which  has  since  increased.  The  well-known  of  200  charity  schools,  and  several  libraries. 
Dublin  porter  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  An  agricultural  college,  lately  founded  at  Leop- 
of  the  city,  and  the  exports  of  it  during  the  ardstown,  near  Dublin,  has  a  farm  of  200 
year  ending  May  4,  1855,  were  87,905  hogs-  acres.  The  lectures  in  the  recently  established 
heads,  nearly  i  being  from  the  establisJiment  of  museum  of  Irish  industry,  with  a  government 
Guiimess  and  co. — The  modern  part  of  Dublin  is  school  of  science  applied  to  mining  and  the  arts, 
regularly  built^  without  much  architectural  dis-  were  attended  in  1857  by  6,416  persons,  and  the 
play,  but  with  an  appearance  of  substantiality  and  total  number  of  visitors  was  28,425.  An  act  of 
comfort  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  part  is  parliament  was  passed,  Ang.  10, 1864,  to  provide 
occupied  by  filthy  streets  of  wretched  tenements,  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  national  gallery  of 
inhabited  by  a  population  as  squalid  as  their  paintings,  sculpture,  and  the  fine  arts,"  for  the 
dwellings.  In  hardly  any  other  city  are  wealth  care  of  apublic  library,  and  the  erection  of  ayublic 
and  poverty  in  such  close  and  marked  contrast,  museum ;  and  the  firet  stone  of  the  new  bnilding 
The  general  asi)ect,  however,  to  the  stranger  wiio  was  laid  in  Dublin,  Jan.  29,  1869.  It  will  form  a 
follows  the  main  thoroughfares,  is  very  favor-  northern  wing  to  the  premises  of  the  royal  Dnb- 
able.  (Jenerally  speaking,  the  S.  ^7.  quarter  is  lin  society,  its  gallery  end  facing  Merrion  square, 
occupied  by  the  poor,  the  N.  W.  by  the  middle  and  the  corresponding  southern  wing  will  be  de- 
classes,  the  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  being  the  residence  voted  to  the  now  museum.  Although  entitled  the 
of  the  wealthy.  The  thickly  populated  part  of  national  gallery,  it  isalso  intended  as  a  testimonial 
the  city  has  an  extent  of  about  If  m.  in  each  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  'William  Dargan's  es- 
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Cftions  in  bobalf  of  tho  great  Bublin  industrial  pool,  London,  Bristol,  Cork,  Glasgow,  &c  The 
exhibition  of  1853.  The  probable  cost  of  con-  environs  of  Dublin  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
■trocUon  will  be  about  £12,000.  There  were  28  The  bay,  esteemed  one  of  tlie  finest  iu  the  United 
newipapera  and  periodicals  published  iu  Dub-  Kingdom,  is  7  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between 
lin  in  1858.  The  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Ilowth  head  and  Kingstown,  and  extends  inland 
^oeroy,  stands  on  an  elevation,  but  is  not  an  about  the  same  distance,  witli  a  somewhat  in- 
imposing  edifice.  The  Four  Courts  are  a  pile  of  creased  width.  The  civic  government  is  vested 
ImQding  of  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  front-  in  a  lord  mayor,  15  aldermen,  and  45  council- 
ifgeonUieLiffeyof  500feet,  and  occupied  by  the  lors.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
oonrtsof  queen^s  bench,  chancery,  exchequer,  and  ment,  and  Trinity  college  likewise  two. — ^Dublin 
common  pleas.  The  custom  house  is  altogether  claims  a  high  anti(iuity.  Curious  Celtic  remains 
too  extensive  for  the  trade  of  tho  port;  it  is  of  the  were  found  in  1856  within  tho  town  walls  of 
Doric  order,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  125  ancient  Dublin.  It  is  tho  Eblana  of  Ptolemy ; 
fret  in  height  Other  noticeable  structures  are  Irish  BuhhUnn  (black  pool);  Danish  Di/fiin^ 
tbe  general  post  office,  with  an  Ionic  front,  of  and  Dytelin,  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
eoDsiderable  elegance ;  the  city  hall  and  ex-  tury  it  was  taken  by  tlio  Danes.  Tho  records 
cfaaage;  commercial  buildings,  in  which  is  tho  of  the  next  3  centuries  are  little  else  than  a  buc- 
duunber  of  commerce;  the  queen^s  inns,  linen  cession  of  bloody  battles.  In  1169  it  was  taken 
ImJI,  the  weavers^  hall,  corn  exchange,  concilia-  by  the  English  under  Strongbow,  who  died  and 
tion  hall,  the  theatre,  several  barracks  for  con-  is  buried  there.  In  1205  the  castle  was  built ;  in 
rtabdary  and  troops;  Stephen's  hospital  for  800  lioo,  1282,  1283,  1801,  and  1804,  the  city  was 
pttients ;  the  Meath,  city  of  Dublin,  Sir  Richard  burned ;  in  1405  the  citizens  made  a  descent  on 
Dim's,  and  Bichmond  surgical  hospitals,  and  Wales  for  Henry  IV.  During  the  first  half  of 
rml  hospital,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  tho  16th  century  it  was  troubled  by  the  Kildare 
wren,  for  disabled  soldiers ;  St  Patrick's  hos-  family,  ono  of  whom.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
iiitAl,  erected  from  a  legacy  left  by  Dean  Swift ;  among  other  exploits,  murdered  the  archbishop. 
loiiatio  asylums,  infirmaries,  foundling  hospital.  During  Kichard  Cromwell's  feeble  protectorate 
Itod  a  large  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  the  city  was  seized  by  tho  cavaliers,  recovered 
Eilmainham,  the  county  gaol,  stands  W.  of  the  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  again  captured  by 
sabnrbs.  Within  the  city  are  the  Newgate,  city  the  partiams  of  the  king.  In  1798  a  conspmicy 
and  four  courts,  and  marshalsea  prisons,  the  to  seize  the  city  and  castle  was  frustrated  by  the 
bridewell,  or  house  of  correction,  Smithfield  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  others. 
penitentiary,  i)enitontiary  for  females,  and  house  In  1808  occurred  Emmet's  insurrection.  Swift 
of  industry.  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  and  l^urke  were  natives  of  Dublin. 
and  a  Rpman  Catholic  archbishopric,  and  has  2  DCBNEU,  Fkiedricii,  a  German  philologian 
cathedrals  of  tho  established  church,  those  of  and  critic,  born  in  liOrselgau,  Gotha,  Dec.  21, 
St  Patrick  and  of  the  Iloly  Trinity,  also  called  1802.  In  1826  he  was  ai)pointed  professor  in 
Christ's  church,  both  of  which  are  very  ancient,  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  during  tho  5  years 
and  a  modem  Catholic  cathedral.  There  are  that  ho  held  this  position  published  philological 
altogether  about  75  churches,  of  which  the  estab-  articles  iu  the  periodicals,  and  especially  made 
liflhed  religion  holds  over  40,  and  the  Catholics  himself  known  by  an  edition  of  Justin.  Ilis  i>rin- 
9  or  10,  b^ide  14  convents,  and  a  house  of  the  cipal  studies,  however,  were  upon  tho  ancient 
Jesoitd.  Tho  cemeteries  are :  Groldenbridge  for  comic  authors,  and  ho  resigncnl  his  professorship 
Roman  Catholics ;  Prospect,  20  acres ;  Mount  in  order  to  proceed  to  Italy  to  collate  the  origi- 
Jerome,  27  acres ;  Glasnevin,  where  O'Connell  nal  manuscripts.  At  this  time  he  was  invited 
is  buried.  The  ^liberator's"  friend  has  a  tomb  by  Didot  to  Paris  to  assist  in  preparing  a  new 
sear  him,  with  the  epitaph  ^^  Honest  Tom  Steele."  edition  of  Stephens's  Thaaurun^  a  call  which  the 
Corran  is  abo  buried  here.  Among  the  chief  valuable  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Parisian 
rtreets  and  public  places  of  Dublin  may  be  libraries  induced  h  ha  to  accept.  lie  became  em- 
mmed  Grafton  street,  passing  into  College  green,  ployed  upon  the  Bihliotheca  Graca  which  Didot 
in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  had  undertaken,  and  his  erudition  gave  to  that 
and  connecting  by  Carlisle  bridge  with  Sack-  splendid  collection  its  completeness  and  scien- 
tiUe  street,  where  there  is  a  column  to  tbe  tifio  value.  lie  alone  contributed  the  critical 
memory  of  Nelson ;  Dame  street,  containing  editions  of  tho  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  of  Arrian, 
many  of  the  finest  stores;  St.  Stephen's  green,  a  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Ilimerius,  and  tho  sclioHa 

Sra  one  mile  in  circumference,   tastefully  to  Aristophanes  and  Theocritus.    He  also  took 

ted,  and  having  a  statue  of  George  II. ;  Col-  part  in  preparing  the  Parisian  editions  of  St- 

park,  Fitzwilliam,  Rutland,  and  Mountjoy  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysostom.    Since  1842  he 

■qnazes.  The  celebrated  Phcenix  park  comprises  has  published  numerous  school  editions  of  the 

flD  area  of  1,752  acres,  and  is  the  great  resort  of  classics,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 

the  people  on  gala  days.    A  granite  obelisk  has  the  Bctue  d^  philohgie  issued  at  Paris. 

been  erected  to  Wellington  on  the  left  of  tho  DUBOI,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  province 

entrance.    The  Royal  and  Grand  canals  flank  of  Guzerat,  district  of  Chumpaneer,  40  in.  N. 

the  dty  N.  and  8«  and  4  railways  open  com-  E.   of  Baroach ;  lat.  22°  8'  N.,  long.  73**  25'  E. 

monication  with  Galway,  Cork,  Belfast,  &c.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  nearly  8  miles 

Steam  packets  ply  regularly  to  Iloly  head.  Liver-  in  circuit,  and  occupies  tho  site  of  an  ancient 
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nindoo  city,  the  ruins  of  whioh  are  still  yisible,  sncceeded  in  baffling  the  eonspbaer  of  the 

and  exhibit  vast  quantities  of  hewn  stone,  while  Spanish  ambassador  Gellamare,  whicn  was  in- 

tho  whole  district,  being  of  aUuTial  formation,  stigated  bj  the  Spanish  prime  minister  Alberoni, 

furnishes  scarcely  a  pebble.  the  object  of  wnich  was  to  make  Philip  Y.  of 

DUBOIS,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bounded  N.  by  Spain  regent  of  France  in  place  of  the  aoke  of 

the  E.  fork  of  White  river,  and  intersected  by  Orleans.  A  war  with  Spain  ensued,  which  resolt- 

Patoka  creek ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  ed  in  the  removal  of  Alberoni  ana  the  adhedon 

6,321.    It  has  a  slightly  diversified  surface,  and  of  Philip  to  the  English,  French,  and  Dotch 

is  covered  with  thick  forests.    The  quality  of  treaty,  which  henceforth  was  called  the  quad- 

the  soil  is  good,  and  the  staples  are  Indian  corn  ruple  alliance.   Elated  with  his  trinmph,  theam- 

and  live  stock.    The  productions  in  1850  were  bition  of  Dubois  knew  no  bonnds,  and  it  was 

287,905  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,590  of  oats,  fully  gratified  by  his  being  appointed  archbiah- 

15,213  of  wheats  1,241  tons  of  hay,  and  12,269  op  of  Cambray,  and  eventually  cardinal,  prime 

lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  5  grist  mills,  6  saw  minister,  and  member  of  the  French  academy. 

mills,  2  tanneries,  8  churches,  and  273  pupils  His  administration  of  af&irs  was  marked  by  a 

attending  public  schools.    Stone  coal  is  abun-  certain  degree  of  vigor,  and  he  was  nnqaestion* 

dant.    Organized  in  1818.    CapitflJ,  Jasper.  ably  a  person  of  great  ability;  but  his  life  on 

DUBOIS,  AxToisE,  a  French  surgeon,  bom  the  whole  presents  a  hideous  array  of  selfishness 

in  Gramat,  department  of  Lot,  June  18,  1756,  and  vices,  and  his  nomination  to  high  office  in 

died  iu  Paris,  March  30, 1837.    While  attending  church  and  state  belongs  to  the  incidents  whioh 

lectures  on  pliilosophy  at  the  Mazarin  college  in  were    characteristic    of  the  dark  history   of 

Paris,  he  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  France  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.     vThen 

writing,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  under  the    operations  of  the  Scotch  financier  Law 

Desault,  became  the  assistant  of  that  eminent  brought  the  country  upon  the  verge  of  universal 

physician,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  his  bankraptcy,  and  while  the  regent  was  spending 

profession  in  France.    He  acted  over  30  years  his  time  in  pleasure  and  debauchery,  Dubois 

as  professor  of  clinical  surgery  and  obstetrics;  availed  himself  of  the  disasters  of  France  and 

but  with  the  exception  of  several  remarkable  the  weaknesses  of  his  master  to  amass  an  im- 

articles  which    he    contributed   to    the    DiC"  mense  private  fortune,  his  revenue  amounting 

tionnaire  dcs  sciences  medicaleSj  he  never  re-  '  to  8,000,000  francs,  beside  the  benefits  accm- 

duced  his  system  to  writing.     The  maison  de  ing  from  the  7  abbeys  of  which  he  was  the  in- 

sante^  which  was  founded  by  the  government  cumbent,  independent  of  the  see  of  Cambray. 

and  of  whicli  he  was  nominated  surgeon  in  A  record  of  his  private  life  appeared  in  1789, 

chief  in  1810,  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Du-  and  his  memoirs  in  1817*    Those  published  in 

bois  hospital,  in  remembrance  of  his  eminent  1829  are  not  authentic. 

services.    lie  was  a  great  favorite  of  Napoleon,  DUBOIS,  Jean  AifTOim,  a  Frencli  abb6  and 

whom  he  had  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  on  the  missionary,  distinguished  for  his  services  in  In- 

occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Beichstadt  dia,  born  in  Saint-Bem^zeL  department  of  Ar- 

he  attended  Marie  Louise.  doche,  in  1765,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 1848.    He 

DUBOIS,  GriLLAUME,  a  French  cardinal  and  spent  82  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  on  his  re- 
minister  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Or-  turn  published  **  Letters  on  the  State  of  Chris- 
leans,  born  in  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  department  tianity  in  India"  (London,  1823),  which  produced 
of  Correze,  Sept.  6,  1656,  died  in  Versailles,  much  controversy  in  England  from  the  fact  <tf 
Aug.  10,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothe-  his  having  frankly  expressed  therein  his  dbbelief 
cary,  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
tliere  in  one  of  the  colleges,  where  he  was  em-  doos.  He  wrote  several  remarkable  works  relat- 
ployed  as  a  valet  by  the  principal.  Subsequent-  ing  to  the  religion  and  the  tradiUons  of  Indifti 
ly  he  became  a  private  teacher,  and  eventutdly  and  many  contributions  to  the  Bulletin  d€t  ici- 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  Chartrcs.  By  flattering  ences^  and  to  the  journals  of  the  Asiatic  sode- 
the  passions  of  his  young  pupil,  who  afterward  ties  of  London  and  Paris,  of  which  he  was  m 
became  regent  of  France,  under  the  title^f  duke  member.  His  most  celebrated  work,  entitled 
of  Orleans,  he  paved  the  way  for  his  own  eleva-  "  Description  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
tion.  Dubois  persuaded  him  to  marry  Mile,  de  Customs  of  the  People  of  India,  and  of  their 
Blois,  a  natural  but  legitimized  daughter  of  Institutions,  religious  and  civil,^'  was  purchased 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  ah-  for  £800  by  the  East  India  company,  published 
bey  in  Picardy,  and  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis-  at  its  expense  in  London  in  1816,  and  after> 
sion  to  England.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  ward  published  in  French  under  the  title  df 
acted  as  private  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  Mmurs^  institutions^  et  ceremonies  dea  peuplet  de 
and  afterwanl,  when  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  PJnde  (Paris,  1825). 

the  duke  was  invested  with  the  regency  of  DUBOS,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  critic  and 

France,  Dubois  became  a  member  of  the  coun-  historian,  born  in  Beauvais  in  Dec  1670,  died 

cil,  and  exerted  a  prominent  influence  upon  for-  in  Paris,  March  23,  1742.    The  best  known  of 

eign  affairs.     lie  concluded  in  1717,  in  concert  his  numerous  works  is  his  JIi$(oire  critique  ds 

with  Lord  Stanhope,  the  fiimous  triple  alliance  of  Vetdblissement  de  la  monarchie  Franfaite  dam 

France,  England,  and  Holland  against  Spain.  /^"^  G^ai/Ze*  (3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1734).  Ilie  theory 

After  becoming  miuibter  of  foreign  aflairs,  he  which  he  maintains  in  this  work,  that  the  oocu* 
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pgtfon  of  Gwnl  bj  tbe  Franks  was  a  settlement  DUBUQUE,  an  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 

■nd  not  a  oonqoest,  has  been  warmly  contested  Xllinois  ani  Wisconsin,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 

bj  Montesquien  and  others.    Of  his  Refl^xionM  Mississippi  river,  watered  by  Full  river  and  the 

aiiiqw9  9ur  la  paesia  et  la  peinture  (2  vols.  Little  Maqnokcta;  area,  600  sq.  in.;   pop.  in 

ISmo^  Paris,  1719;  6th  ed.,  1766),  an  English  1856,  25,871.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  clothed 

tnottlation  was  published  in  London  in  1748.  with  extensive  tracts  of  timber.     The  soil  is 

DUBS,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  statesman,  born  at  adapted  to  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  which  form, 

Ailbltem,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1822,  has  together  with  grass  and  dairy  produce,  the  chief 

gained  distinction  by  his  advocacy  of  reform  in  staples.    In  1856  the  productions  were  12,779 

the  administration  of  justice  and  in  education,  tons  of  hay,  233,931  bushels  of  wheats  236,108 

nd  written  several  valuable  treatises  on  both  of  oats,  664,236  of  Indian  com,  124,457  of  pota- 

mtjects;  has  occupied  various  high  functions  in  toes,  and   178,574   lbs.  of  butter.     Dubuque 

the  government  of  his  native  canton ;  officiated  county  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions 

in  1857  as  president  of  the  federal  court,  and  of  Iowa,  and  yields  annually  vast  quantities  of 

from  Joly  7, 1856,  to  the  same  date  in  1857,  as  lead.    Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  surface. 

praident  of  the  federal  council  of  states.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Julicn  Du- 

DUBUFE.    I.    Olaudb    Maris,   a    French  buque,  by  whom  the  lead  mines  were  first  work- 

p^ter,  bom  in  Paris  about  1790.    Ho  studied  ed.    Capital,  Dubuque. 

with  I^vid,  and  for  many  years  attempted  his-  DUBUQUE,  the  largest  city  of  Iowa  and  seat 

torical  painUngs  on  a  grand  scale,  which  met  of  justice  of  Dubuque  co.,  situated  on  tJie  right 

with  little  favor.    In  1827  he  exhibited  2  pic-  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  directly  oppo^te  the 

tans  of  a  sentimental  character  entitled  Ze9  ^t^-  boundary  lino  of  AVisconsin  and  Illinois,  and 

9min  and  Lea  regreUy  which,  in  8])ite  of  much  450  miles  K  of  St.  Ix)ui8;  pop.  in  1850,  8,108; 

hoitUe  criticism,  became  very  popular  through  in  1854,  6,634;  in  1856,  15,000;  in  1859,  esti- 

tlM  medium  of  engravings.    After  executing  mated  at  17,000.    'It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 

iBTwal  works  of  a  similar  character,  he  turned  state,  having  been  first  settled  by  white  men  in 

his  mttentiott  to  portraits,  in  which  he  has  been  1788,  when  Julien  Dubuque,  a  French  Canadian, 

floooesafol.    He  painted  the  likenesses  of  many  under  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  government, 

diftingmshed  persons,  including  Louis  Philippe  commenced  operations  in  the  lead  mines  on  the 

and  bis  daughter,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians.    A  present  site  of  the  city.   Its  permanent  settlement 

number  of  years  ago  two  large  pictures  by  Du-  commenced  in  June,  1833,  when  the  U.  S.  govem- 

bufe,  representing  the  temptation  and  expulsion  ment  took  possession  of  the  land,  which  the  In- 

of  Adam  and  Eve  from  paradise,  were  extensively  dians  by  treaty  had  vacated  the  year  before.  Be- 

eshibited  in  the  United  States.    II.  £douabd,  fore  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  settlement  it 

BOD  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  about  1818.  had  a  population  of  about  500.  A  town  govem- 

itodied  under  his  father  and  Paul  Delaroche,  and  ment  was  organized  in  1837,  and  a  city  charter 

for  some  years  followed  the  sentimental  style  of  was  adopted  in  1841.    In  1838  its  *^  corporation 

hii  fkUier's  Sourenirs  and  EegreU  with  success,  tax  ^*  was  $524 ;  in  1858,  upward  of  $100,000. 

Afterward  he  painted  scriptural  subjects,  but  of  The  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 

late  years,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  erty  is  $8,000,000.    The  business  part  of  the 

he  has  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  city  is  situated  on  a  plateau  of  land  about  fofa 

portrait  painting.    Among  his  most  successful  mile  wide,  narrowing  to  a  point  a  mile  below 

noent  works  are  portraits  of  the  empress  Eu-  the  centre  of  the  city.    This  plateau  has  a 

gide,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  of  the  members  of  the  gradual  ascent  to  the  base  of  the  blufts,  which 

congress  of  Paris.  are  steep  and  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than 

DUBUISSON,  Pattt.  Ulrioh,  a  French  an-  200  feet.     Kavines  here  and  there  lead  up 

thor,  bom  in  Laval  in  1746,  guillotined  March  through  them  into  the  open  and  undulating 

M,  1794.    He  went  when  young  to  Paris,  and  country.    Beautiful  houses  of  unusual  size  and 

wrote  for  the  stage  with  small  success.     Ucwas  finish  stand  upon  their  summits,  in  the  midst 

one  of  the  most  iealons  of  authors,  and  was  ac-  of  a  young  growth  of  shrubbery.    In  front  of 

CQrtomed  to  fill  his  prefaces  with  abuse  of  the  the  city  are  sloughs,  which  are  being  filled  by 

Wrtwnporary  writers  who  surpassed  him,  the  the  enterprise  of  3  wealthy  improvement  com- 

•Bton  who  refused  to  flatter  him,  the  journal-  pauics,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  business 

J^ho  jested  at  him,  and  the  public  who  neg-  quarter  will  shortly  be  nearly  doubled.    The 

*ctod  him.    Finally,  he  went  to  America,  and  laud  is  mostly  of  a  gravelly  nature,  is  therefore 

*l*eqaentJy  to  Belgium,  whence  he  returned  generally  dry,  and  hence  the  city  is  remarkably 

to  Fhince  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  healthy.    Dubuque  has   the  largest  and  best 

I         1TB9.    He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolu-  constructed  school  houses  west  of  the  Missis* 

^tt  with  enthusiasm,  became  associated  with  sippi,  and  its  public  schools  are  modelled  on  the 

•*•  Jacobin  club,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  graded  system.    It  has  also  Alexander  college, 

Jjwnes  of  Hubert,   Ronsin,   and  Auacharsis  a  female  college,  and  several  private  schools, 

ywthe  shared  the  fate  of  those  revolution-  Protestant    and  Catholic.      It  has  1   Baptist 

"^    He  published  a  number  of  tragedies  and  church,  1  Christian,  1  Congregational,  3  Roman 

***>edios,  a  volume  of  "Critical  and  Political  Catholic,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist  (including  1 

•M?*"  upon  the  Colonies  of  Franco,"  and  a  (Jerman),  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Universalist 

\          Hivtory  of  the  American  Revolution."  It  has  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  and  several 
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banks  of  deposit.  A  IT.  S.  building  designed  edacftted  in  tbe  Jesuits'  college  in  his  native 
for  a  custom  house,  post  office,  &c^  is  in  process  city,  and  at  the  age  of  13  spoke  and  wrote 
of  erection;  the  material  employed  is  a  beau-  Greek  and  Latin  freely.  In  1681  he  was  ad- 
tiful  stone  from  quarries  near  Nauvoo,  111.  The  mitted  as  an  advocate  before  tbe  parliament 
city  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  the  sum-  From  that  time,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
mer  of  1855.  The  Illinois  central  railroad  ter-  literature,  and  in  1678  produced  lib  first  and 
minates  at  Galena,  opposite  Dubuque ;  the  Mil-  one  of  his  most  useful  works,  the  Glcssarium  ad 
waukee  and  Mississippi  railroad  is  gradually  ap-  Scriptares  Media  et  Infimm  Latinitatit  (3  vols, 
preaching  Dubuque;  the  Dubuque  and  Pacinc  foL,  Paris),  a  new  edition  of  which,  in  7  vols, 
railroad  is  in  progress  westward,  being  already  4to.,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1844.  As  a  com  pan- 
open  to  Nottingham,  89  m.  distant;  tlio  Du-  ion  to  this,  he  published  a  glossary  of  the  im- 
buque  western  is  open  to  Anamosa  in  Jones  co.,  pure  Greek  of  the  middle  ages  (2  vols,  fol., 
40  m.  8.  W. ;  the  Dubuque  and  Belle vue  is  in  Paris,  1688).  Both  are  works  of  the  high- 
course  of  construction  southward  along  the  right  est  value  to  the  student  of  media)val  history, 
bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Dubuque,  St.  and  the  former  was  augmented  by  the  Benedic- 
Paul,  and  St.  Peters,  and  Dubuque  and  Turkey  tines,  who  added  to  it  at  different  times  7  vol- 
Valley  roads,  are  projected.  Commercially,  the  umes.  Du  Cange  also  produced  a  TraiU  hu- 
situation  of  the  city  is  advantageous.  Lying  on  torique  du  chef  de  Saint  Jean  Bnptitte  (4to., 
the  Mississippi,  the  great  natural  outlet  of  all  1665);  an  annotated  edition  of  De  Join  villous 
the  states  on  its  western  side,  and  being  the  Mistoire  de  Saint  Louis  IX,  (fol.,  1668);  and  a 
radiating  point  of  several  railroads,  it  must  Hiatoria  Byzantina  illmtrata  (Paris,  1680). 
speedily  become  the  great  shipping  port  north  His  published  works,  however,  comprised  but  a 
of  St.  Louis.  The  agricultural  and  mineral  small  part  of  his  labors.  His  MSS.,  the  voln- 
products  of  the  northern  half  of  Iowa,  the  lum-  minousncss  of  which  is  almost  incredible,  have 
ber  from  Wisconsin,  and  almost  every  otlier  ar-  been  collected  and  catalogued  in  the  university 
tide  of  traffic  in  western  commercial  towns,  is  of  Paris,  and  measures  have  been  taken  for  their 
here  seeking  a  market  or  the  facilities  for  trans-  publication  in  Paris.  A  monument  to  this  pro- 
shipment.  The  value  of  merchandise  exported  found  scholar  was  erected  in  Amiens  in  1850. — 
in  1854  was  $1,573,408,  and  of  that  imported  See  Essai  sur  la  tie  et  les  ouvraga  de  Du  Cange, 
$4,933,208;  the  value  of  exports  in  1855  was  by  L^n  Feugere  (Paris,  1852). 
$3,689,266,  and  of  imports,  $11,266,845.  In  DUCAKEL,  Andrew  Coltkb,  an  English  an- 
1856  the  imports  of  dry  goods  amounted  to  tiquary,  born  in  Kormandr  in  1718,  died  in 
$3,595,200,  and  the  sales  and  exports  to  $3,749,-  London,  May  24,  1786.  He  was  educated  at 
547 ;  the  imports  of  groceries  to  $3,428,000,  and  Eton,  and  at  St.  John^s  college,  Oxford,  and 
the  sales  and  exports  to  $3,936,450.  The  next  mode  a  journey  to  Normandy  in  1752,  which 
in  importance  of  the  articles  of  commerce  were  supplied  materials  for  a  work  entitled  "  Anglo- 
hardware  and  iron  (sales  and  exports,  $1,109,-  Norman  Antiquities^'  (first  published  in  4to.  in 
475),  clothing  ($832,720),  boots  and  shoes  1754 ;  enlarged  and  republished  in  fol.,  London, 
($298,071),  and  drugs  and  chemicals  ($247,1 18) ;  1767).  He  thus  opened  the  way  for  other  leam- 
amount  of  lumber  imported,  89,440,880  feet ;  ed  antiquaries  of  his  country,  who  during  the 
number  of  shingles,  8,984,000.  The  Dubuque  past  century  have  frequently  visited  and  de- 
and  Dunleith  ferry  company  has  2  steam  ferry  scribed  the  religious  monuments  of  a  province 
boats,  one  of  which  plies  constantly.  The  Du-  where  so  many  traces  of  connections  between 
buque  and  Minnesota  packet  company  has  a  lino  Norman  and  English  families  exist.  Ilis  work 
of  15  steamboats  engaged  in  the  upper  Missis-  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  though  sub- 
sippi  trade ;  two  of  them  leave  Dubuque  daily  sequent  researches  have  proved  the  inaccuracy 
for  St.  Paul.  The  city  has  3  daily  newspapers,  of  some  of  its  statements,  yet  it  is  still  valued 
2  tri- weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  5  weekly,  and  1  for  the  materials  which  it  contains.  It  has  de- 
monthly.  Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  con-  scriptions  and  representations  of  some  monn- 
struction  of  water  works.  Establishments  for  ments  since  destroyed.  In  1762  he  was  elected 
the  manufacture  of  shot,  white  lead,  threshing  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  the  next  year 
machines,  reapers,  steam  engines,  mill  machin-  he  was  appointed,  with  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  to  pat 
ery,  &c.,  are  in  operation.  The  lead  mines  of  in  order  the  state  papers  at  Whitehall.  It  was 
Dubuque  have  yielded  fortunes  to  hundreds  of  his  custom  annually  to  travel  incognito  with  one 
men,  and  yet  the  task  of  working  them  is  but  of  his  friends  during  the  month  of  August^  tak- 
just  begun.  Several  very  rich  "leads'*  were  ing  with  him  Camden's  ^^ Britannia '' and  a  set 
struck  in  the  summer  of  1858.  Mining  com-  of  maps,  and  thus  to  examine  minutely  all  places 
panies  have  recently  been  formed,  and  with  or-  of  interest.  Among  his  other  publications  were 
ganized  capital  and  suitable  machinery  the  work  a  "  Series  of  more  than  200  of  the  Anglo-Gallic 
of  mining  will  bo  carried  on  more  extensively  Coins  of  tlie  Ancient  Kings  of  England,  illos- 
and  to  much  better  advantage.  Zinc  is  also  tratcd  in  12  Letters  "(4to.,  London,  1757);  the 
abundant  in  the  city  limits,  and  will  one  day  bo  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Archiepisoopal 
rendered  a  source  of  wealth.  Palace  at  Ijimbeth  ;"  and  numerous  papers  in 

DU  CANGE,  Charles  du  Fresne,  a  French  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 
historian  and  philologist,  born  in  Ainions,  Deo.        DUCAS,  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian  of 

18,  IGIO,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1G88.    lie  was  the  15th  century.  He  was  a  descendant  from 
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imperiiil  family,  and  himself  held  a  high  position  resigned  with  his  colleagnes  in  Feb.  1886,  bnt 

at  the  oonrt  of  Constantine  Polaoologus,  the  last  became  a  member  of  a  new  cabinet  6  months 

emperor  of  Constantinople.    After  the  conquest  later  as  minister  of  the  finxmces    The  new  doetrir 

of  tnatcity  by  Mohammed  II.  ho  took  refuge  with  naire  ministry,  however,  was  soon  overthrown, 

the  prince  of  Lesbos,  Dorino  Gateluzzi,  and  was  being  followed  by  the  administration  of  M0I6,  and 

S pointed  by  him  and  his  successors  to  various  Ducbutel  now  became  one  of  the  most  encrgetio 
[ilomatio  missions.  He  accompanied  his  master  leaders  of  the  opposition.  At  the  accession  of 
to  Oonstantinople,  when  he  wont  to  do  homage  the  cabinet  of  Boult  and  Guizot  in  1840  he 
to  the  snltao,  and  his  prudence  and  skill  succeed-  came  again  into  power  as  minister  of  the  in- 
ed  in  saving  the  independence  of  Lesbos.  Under  terior,  and  retained  this  position  with  but  a 
Nkholas  Gateluzzi,  however,  the  wrath  of  Mo-  short  interruption  till  the  revolution  of  1848, 
hammed  was  called  down  upon  the  island,  and  since  which  ho  has  lived  in  retirement.  Tlie 
it  was  united  in  1462  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  measures  supported  by  him  botli  as  deputy  and 
Though  Dncas  survived  this  event,  nothing  more  minister  were  generally  of  a  financial  character, 
Si  known  of  his  Ufe.  It  is  probable  that  he  re-  but  he  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab- 
tired  to  Italv,  and  wrote  in  his  old  age  the  his-  lishment  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  France, 
tory  which  has  come  down  to  us.  This  work,  DU  CllATELET,  Gabkielle  £miue  (Ls 
^▼ided  into  45  chapters,  begins  with  an  out-  Tonnelier  de  Bketeuil),  marchioness,  noted 
line  of  universal  chronology,  and  does  not  be-  for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  and  for  her  lit- 
eome  detailed  and  truly  instructive  till  the  reign  erary  attainments,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  17, 1706, 
of  John  Pa]ax>logusI.,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  died  in  Lun^ville,  Aug.  10, 1749.  She  was  mar- 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  at  the  capture  of  ried  at  an  early  age  to  the  marquis  du  Cliate- 
Leabos  in  1462.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  let-Lomont,  and  i^rward  divided  her  time 
the  Byzantine  histories,  written  in  a  barbarous  between  science  and  dissipation,  in  both  of 
ifcyle,  bat  is  judicious  and  impartial.  which  she  became  a  proficient.    Not  even  a 

JDUOAT,  a  gold  coin,  which  has  been  long  in  love  affair  with  the  fascinating  duke  de  Riche- 
drcolation  in  a  largo  part  of  Europe.  The  first  lieu  could  withdraw  her  from  her  studies.  In 
ducata  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  the  12th  1733  she  became  the  mistress  of  Voltaire,  and 
eentnry  in  Sicily  by  Roger  II.,  and  to  have  re-  the  next  year  removed  with  him  to  Monjen 
oeived  their  name  ftom  the  device  which  was  near  Autun,  and  afterward  to  the  chateau  of 
inacribed  upon  them :  Sit  tidiy  ChrisU^  d/itus,  Cirey,  where  the  marquis  extended  to  her  para- 
fuem  tu  regit,  isU  ducatus,  A  little  later  ducats  mour  the  indulgence  ho  had  always  shown  to 
of  yaiions  kinds  became  current  in  Italy,  and  herself.  Hero  they  passed  several  years  in  un- 
especiaUy  in  Venice ;  and  they  spread  thence  restrained  freedom,  both  actively  engaged  in 
through  Switzerland,  the  Germanic  states,  Rns-  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the  study  of  tho 
lia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Spain.  In  English  philosophers,  Newton  and  Locke.  Tho 
Spain,  however,  at  present,  the  ducat  is  only  a  marchioness  composed  her  Dissertation  sur  la 
money  of  exchange.  In  Germany  the  ducats,  nature  et  la  propagation  diifeu;  Institutions 
bong  made  in  1559  a  legal  coin  of  the  empire,  de  physique,  a  synopsis  of  Leibnitz^s  philosophy, 
lOon  displaced  the  gold  florins,  and  were  gener-  and  various  other  essays ;  while  Voltaire  wrote 
atnick  with  the  likeness  of  the  sovereign  Le  siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  Merope^  Alt  ire,  and 
ces  npon  them.  The  ducats  of  Austria  and  Mahomet  During  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Stan- 
land  are  the  only  ones  which  have  acquired  islas,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  at  Lundville,  the 
a  Tery  extensive  circulation.  Those  of  Holland  faithless  lady  fell  in  love  with  the  marquis  de 
are  the  most  widely  spread,  bearing  an  emblem  Saint  Lambert,  a  captain  in  the  guard,  by  whom 
of  a  knight  armed  cap-a-pie.  This  emblem  was  she  had  a  daughter,  and  a  few  days  after  giving 
for  a  short  time  exchanged  for  tho  likeness  of  birth  to  this  child  she  died  at  the  palace  or 
Xing  Louis  of  Holland.  The  value  of  the  ducat  Luneville.  Several  of  her  works  were  published 
Taries  somewhat  in  different  countries,  but  it  is  posthumously,  including  Principes  mathema- 
generally  little  more  than  that  of  2^^  American  tiques  de  la philosojthie  naturelle(trans\a.tion  of 
dfiUars.  There  are  also  silver  ducats  in  Franco  Newton's  Principia,  with  a  commentary,  1756) ; 
and  Spain,  having  half  this  value.    (See  Coins.)  Doutcs  sur  Ics  religions  revilees,  adresses  d  Vol- 

DUCHaTEL,   Charles    Maeie  Tannegut,  taire  (8vo.,  Paris,  1792) ;  Lettrcs  inedites  d  M. 

emmt,  a  French  economist  and  politician,  born  le  comt^  dArgental  (12mo.,  Paris,  180G). 

InPlariSyFeb.  19, 1803.  Prior  to  1830  he  took  an  DUCIl£,   Jacob,   an  American  clergyman, 

aotiTe  part  in  editing  the  Olohe,  one  of  the  lead-  born  in  PJiiladelphia  in  1739,  died  there  in  Jan. 

&\  oi|^8  of  the  liberalists.    In  1827  ho  publish-  1798.    Ho  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  Phil- 

nwork  on  pauperism,  which  competed  unsuc-  adelphia,  afterward  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 

eenfolly  for  tho  academic  prize,  and  in  which  vania,  in  1757,  and  completed  his  education  at 

he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  principles  of  Cambridge,  England.    In  1759,  having  received 

ICalthna,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  suffer-  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  I/)ndon,  he  was  or- 

ings  of  tJie  poorer  classes  the  fornmla  of  ^^  labor,  dained  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ  chnrch  in 

economy,  and  prudent  marriages.^'  He  began  his  Philadelphia,  of  which  in  1775  he  became  rector. 

parliamentary  career  in  1882,  was  named  sccre-  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  impressive 

tary-general  of  the  finances  in  1833,  and  in  1835  eloquence,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  second  con- 

—  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  commerce.   He  gross  in  1 775,  j  ust  after  th^  outbreak  of  the  war 
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of  the  reTolation,  he  -vras  invited  to  open  the  81, 1816.    He  made  his  first  apneannce  in  the 

congress  with  prayers.    By  sermons  delivered  literary  world  as  the  anthor  of  the  nnsnccesKfol 

before  congress,  and  before  the  patriots  of  the  tragedy  of  Amklise,   He  afterward  adapted  scv- 

army,  he  established  his  character  not  only  for  enu  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  the  French 

eloquence  bnt  for  patriotism ;  and  being  in  1776  stage,  and  in  this  had  considerable  snoceas.    Of 

chosen  chaplain  to  congress,  ho  resigned  his  his  original  dramatic  works  the  best  is  his  AbU" 

salary  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  pa-  far^  on  la/amilU  Arabe.    In  the  latter  part  of 

triots  who  had  fiillen  in  battle.  Yet  he  lost  con-  his  life  he  wrote  some  shorter  poems  which  are 

iidence  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  in  1777  gracefhl  and  sweet  He  was  an  adherent  of  the 

addressed  a  letter  to  Washington  in  which  he  pio*  Bonrbons,  and  refnsed  the  place  of  senator,  with 

tured  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  urged  50,000  francs  a  year,  offered  him  by  Napoleon, 

him  to  cease  bis  desperate  and  ruinous  efforts,  thonghhe  was  at  the  time  in  ^at  poverty.    His 

Washington  transmitted  the  letter  to  congress,  worlu  were  published  at  Pans  in  1819  in  8  vols, 

and,  I)uch6  having  fled  to  England,  his  estate  DUCK,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the  family 

was  confiscated  as  that  of  a  traitor.   He  returned  anatida^  of  the  order  atuereicirnatatoret.  The 

to  America  in  1790,  but  never  regained  infla-  famUiar  external  characters  are  a  large  flattened 

ence  or  position.    He  published  while  in  Lon-  bill,  covered  with  a  soft  epidermis  rather  than 

don  2  volumes  of  sermons,  written  in  an  easy  horn,  and  with  its  sides  armed  with  lamella  or 

and  elegant  style,  which  passed  through  several  small  teeth-like  processes;  the  tongue  is  fleshy, 

editions.    His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Francis  Hop-  with  dcntated  margins ;  the  wings  are  moderate ; 

kinson,  and  his  daughter  married  John  Henry,  the  feet  at  or  near  the  centre  of  equilibrium ; 

whose  political  manoeuvres  in  1812  caused  some  the  anterior  toes  joined  by  a  web;  the  neck  is 

excitement.    The  literary  character  of  Duch6  lon^.    The  number  of  vertebne  is  large,  espe- 

has  been  variously  estimated.    Wharton  and  cially  in  the  neck ;  the  sternum  and  pelvis  are 

Graydon  term  him  weak  and  vain ;  Sabine  at-  large  and  wide,  the  fbrmer  with  a  well  devcl- 

tributes   to  him    brilliant  talents,  impressive  oped  keel,  and  posteriorly  with  2  openings  or 

oratory,  and  fine  poetic  taste ;  while  all  unite  in  deep  indentations ;  the  flbula  is  not  entirely  an- 

denouncing  him,  in  the  language  of  John  Adams  chylosed  to  the  tibia.  The  gizzard  is  fleshy  and 

in  1777,  as  *^  an  apostate  and  traitor."  large ;  the  intestines  are  about  5  times  as  long 

DUCHESNE,  Andb^  a  French  historian,  as  the  bird,  and  the  ceecal  apnendages  often  i 

whose  labors  gained  him  the  title  of  the  father  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  tracnea  and  inferior 

of  French  histor}^  born  in  Jslo  Bouchard,  Tou-  larynx  generally  biubous.  Tbe  docks  are  divid- 

raine,  in  1584,  died  in  1640.   He  was  geographer  ed  into  3  subfamilies,  anatifut  or  river  duckA, 

and  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  diea  by  fuliguliTUB  or  sea  dueks,  and  eritmaiurina  or 

being  crushed  under  a  cart,  while  on  his  way  spiny-tailed  ducks.     I.  The  amUinm  have  the 

from  Paris  to  his  country  seat    Beside  his  pnh-  bill  equal  in  width  and  height,  depressed  at  the 

lishcd  works  he  left  more  than  100  volumes  in  tip,  which  has  a  hard  nalL  and  the  inner  por- 

MS.    Among  the  most  important  of  the  former  tion  of  the  lateral  margins  lamellated ;  the  tarsi 

are  ITistoricB  Nbrmannorun  Seriptores  Antiqui  are  compressed,  and  generally  as  long  as  the 

(fol.,  Paris,  1C19) ;  HUtaruB  Franeorum  Scrip-  inner  toe ;  the  hmd  toe  is  bordered  with  a  slight 

tore*  (fol.,  Paris,  1633-'5) ;  and  some  genealogi-  membrane  from  base  to  tip.  These  ducks  prefer 

cal  histories. — His  son,  Francois,  born  in  1616,  fresh  water,  feeding  along  the  edges  of  streams 

died  in  1640,  was  also  historiographer  to  the  rather  than  diving,  eating  small  moUusks  and 

king,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  popes  (2  vols,  soft  aquatic  plants ;  some  feed  on  the  land,  and 

fol.,  Paris,  1053).  roost  and  build  their  nests  in  trees;  tiiev  are 

DUCHESNE  DE  GTSORS,  Jean  Baptists  powerful  fliers,  and  have  a  wide  geographical 
Joseph,  a  French  painter,  born  in  Gisors,  de-  range.  In  the  genus  d({ftla  (Leadi)  u  the 
partment  of  Eure,  Dec.  8, 1770,  died  there,  March  pin-tail  duck  (Z>.  acuta,  Linn.X  having  the  bill 
25, 1856.  He  removed  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  lead-colored  with  a  black  spot  at  the  tip,  a  long 
and  made  himself  prominent  in  1812  by  a  slender  neck,  the  wing  speculum  of  a  purple  or 
remarkable  portrait  of  Napoleon.  After  the  coppery  red  with  deep  green  reflections  and 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ho  became  court  black  border,  the  feathers  with  broad  white  tips, 
painter.  His  miniature  of  the  duclicss  do  Berry  and  a  long  and  pointed  light  grav  tail,  dark 
IS  considered  a  unique  specimen  of  the  art.  He  brown  in  the  middle ;  in  the  adult  male  the 
was  much  employed  by  the  royal  families  of  head,  cheeks,  throat,  upper  part  of  front  neck, 
England  and  Belgium,  and  between  1840  and  and  sides  are  dark  brown ;  a  small  part  of  hind 
1848  was  engaged  in  executing  a  commission  neck  dark  green,  almost  black ;  the  upper  parta 
from  the  French  government  to  continue  the  in  general  undulated  with  narrow  bars  oif  brown- 
series  of  paintings  on  enamel  in  the  Louvre  ish  black  and  yellowish  white ;  wings  gravish; 
commenced  by  Petitot.  He  also  executed  a  upper  tail  coverts  cream-colored;  an  oblique 
series  in  enamel  for  Queen  Victoria  after  the  white  band  on  the  side  of  the  neck ;  lower  parts 
miniatures  of  Sir  William  Ross.  Some  of  the  white,  undulated  like  the  back  or  the  sides,  and 
latter,  painted  in  his  82d  year,  are  of  the  high-  lower  tail  coverts  black,  white-edged  atthende. 
est  excellence.  The  female  and  young  are  variegated  with 

DUClS,  Jean  Fbancois,  a  French  poet,  bom  brown  and  brownish  white ;  the  speonlma  li 

in  Versailles,  Aug.  22,  1738,  died  there,  March  dusky  green,  and  the  long  tail  iiMthen  m 
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'WBStiiig;  thej  are  sometimes  called  gray  dacks.  cellent,  and  the  feathers  are  soft  and  elastio. 
T3ie  male  is  about  29  inches  long  to  end  of  tail,  The  shoveller  dock  (ttpatula  clypeata,  LiDn.X 
extent  of  wings  86  inches,  weight  ahout  2  lbs. ;  or  spoon-bill  as  it  is  caQed  bj  sportsmen,  has  the 
the  fiBmales  are  smaller.  It  is  most  commonly  bill  twice  as  broad  at  tho  end  as  at  the  base, 
aeen  on  the  inland  ponds  of  tiie  west  and  sonth  much  rounded,  with  the  sides  at  the  base  so 
of  the  United  States  from  early  autumn  to  spring,  closely  pectinated  as  to  resemble  tho  teeth  of  a 
in  oompony  with  teals,  widgeons,  and  mallards ;  fine  comb ;  the  heiul  and  neck  arc  glossy  green, 
the  breeding  place  is  in  the  far  north,  in  passing  upper  part  of  breast  white,  rest  of  lower  parts 
to  and  from  whidi  the  birds  are  seen  on  the  chestnut,  except  the  lower  tail  coverts,  and  a 
eotst.  They  are  very  graceful  on  the  water,  black  band  across  the  vent;  sides  yellowish  with 
nrely  dive,  and  are  less  shy  than  most  others  dark  pencillings ;  secondaries  greenish,  the  in- 
of  the  fiEunily ;  a  favorite  article  of  food  is  the  ner  with  terminal  white  spots ;  primaries  dark 
beeoh  not;  they  will  also  eat  tadpoles,  leeches,  brown,  with  white  shafts;  lesser  wing  coverts 
inteotBi  and  even  dead  animal  matter ;  the  flesh  light  blue ;  speculum  golden  green ;  rump  green- 
ii  mnch  esteemed  for  food.  Several  species  ish  black,  white  at  the  sides;  tail  dark  brown, 
are  firand  in  South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  with  pointed  feathers  broadly  edged  with  white; 
and  Ada,  migrating  to  temperate  regions  from  length  about  21  incites,  extent  of  wings  82, 
tiie  north.  The  typical  genus  anas  (Linn.)  in-  weight  1^  to  1}  lbs.  It  associates  with  teals, 
dndea  the  mallard  or  common  wild  duck,  the  mallards,  and  gad  walls,  and  is  omnivorous;  its 
origin  of  the  domesticated  species.  Tho  mallard  flesh  is  much  prized,  and  Audubon  says  that  no 
(iL  bo»eha$^  linn.)  has  a  bright  purple  speculum  sportsman  who  is  a  judge  will  pass  a  shoveller 
with  green  reflections  and  black  border,  the  to  shoot  a  canvas-back ;  it  is  comparatively  a 
■econdariea  broadly  tipped  with  white,  and  tho  rare  duck,  and  is  most  common  in  the  southern 
■eoondary  coverts  with  white  ends  and  black  and  western  states.  The  Australian  genus  ma- 
border ;  the  head  and  neck  deep  green,  a  white  lacorhynchus  (Swains.)  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
zing  aroond  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  the  breast  shoveller.  The  Muscovy  duck  (eairina  moS" 
ve&ish  brown;  fore  part  of  back  light  brown,  chata^  Linn.),  more  properly  called  musk  duck, 
the  rest  darker,  and  rump  black  with  green  roflec-  is  distinguished  by  the  rounded  red  tubercle  or 
tions ;  npper  surface  of  wings  grayish  brown ;  carbuncle  on  tho  top  of  tho  bill  at  the  base ;  the 
iidea  and  lower  parts  pale  gray  with  dusky  bars ;  color  is  glossy  black,  with  the  wing  coverts 
the  length  ia  about  24  inches,  extent  of  wings  white ;  by  its  lobed  hind  toe  it  connects  the  river 
Sfli,  and  weight  2i  to  8  lbs. ;  the  females  are  ducks  with  tho  next  subfamily.  It  is  of  large 
smaller,  of  a hrownish  color,  with  a  less  brilliant  size,  being  about  33  inches  long ;  it  has  an  odor 
^lecnlnm  and  the  head  and  neck  with  dusky  of  musk,  proceeding  from  the  coccygeal  glands, 
■treaka.  This  species  is  smaller  but  more  beau-  which  is  communicated  to  the  flesh ;  in  its  pure 
tiM  than  the  domestic  races  which  have  sprung  state  it  is  difficult  to  raise,  but  it  breedi  well 
from  it;  the  wild  bird  may  bo  known  from  tho  with  tho  mallard,  and  in  this  domesticated  state 
tame  by  Ita  soft  and  pliable  feet,  which  in  the  its  plumage  is  more  white,  and  tho  musky  odor 
latter  become  hard  and  wider  from  walking  over  is  absent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originally 
mrel  and  roads.  The  mallard  is  found  abun-  come  from  South  America,  whence  it  has  spread 
oantlj  from  New  York  southward  and  west-  over  tho  world.  To  the  river  ducks  belong  the 
ward,  being  replaced  to  the  northward,  accord-  genera  tadoma  (Leach),  tho  European  sheldrake, 
IggtoAndnbon,  by  the  velvet  duck  (ok^ia/tM-  this  name  in  America  being  appUed  to  a  mer- 
ML  Linn.) ;  it  is  rarely  aeon  on  salt  water,  except  ganser ;  aix  (Boie),  the  wood  or  summer  duck ; 
when  migrating.  The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  marcca  (Stepb.),  the  widgeon;  querquedula 
easily  coounenoed  from  land  or  water;  when  (Stepb.),  tho  green-winged  teal; />teracyan«»(Pr. 
alarmed  it  ntters  many  loud  quacks  ;  it  is  Bonap.),  tho  blue-winged  teal ;  and  chauUlatmuM 
truly  omnivorous,  devouring  any  thing  eatable,  (Gray),  tho  gadwall ;  these  will  be  described  un- 
even carrion  and  small  animals  that  come  in  der  their  respective  common  names.  II.  The  sea 
tti  way  ;  beside  man,  its  principal  enemies  ducks,  or  fuli^ulinc^^  have  the  bill  higher  than 
an  hawks  and  owls,  the  raccoon,  lynx,  and  broad,  depressed  at  tho  tip,  which  is  armed  with 
tiie  anapping  turtle.  Tho  flesh  of  the  young  a  broad  strong  nail ;  tho  wings  are  moderate 
hirda  ia  much  esteemed  ;  the  largo  hybrids  and  pointed,  tho  tail  generally  short  and  wedge- 
prodooed  from  tho  mallard  and  Muscovy  duck  shaped,  the  tarsi  compressed  and  much  shorter 
are  excellent  for  tho  table ;  this  species  also  than  the  middle  toe ;  tho  toes  long  and  united 
hneda  with  the  black  duck  and  the  gadwall,  by  a  full  web,  tho  outer  as  long  as  the  middle ; 
the  latter  hybrid  being  very  handsome,  retain-  the  hind  too  short,  with  a  deep  membranooa 
log  the  yellow  feet  and  barred  plumage  of  tho  web.  These  ducks  are  generally  marine,  feed- 
one  and  the  sreen  head  of  tho  other  parent,  ing  on  mollusks  and  small  fish,  which  gives  to 
The  Uack  or  dusky  duck  {A.  ohscura^  Gmel.)  is  their  flesh  a  strong  flavor;  most  are  excellent 
io  called  fh>m  its  general  dusky  plumage;  tho  fliers.  Tho  ge^us fuligula  (Steph.)  includes  the 
neonlnm  ia  green,  with  purple  reflections  and  scaup  duck  and  tho  ring  neck.  Tho  scaup 
Mack  border,  and  tho  secondaries  are  tipped  duck  {F,  marila^  Linn.)  has  the  head,  neck,  fore 
)rith  white.  In  shape  and  habits  it  resembles  part  of  back,  and  breast  black,  glossed  with 
the  mallard,  and  no  doubt  could  bo  easily  do-  purple  and  green,  and  the  lost  two  tinged  with 
';  thefle^of  the  young  birds  is  ex-  brown;  tho  rest  of  the  upper  parts  and  ab- 
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domen  brownish  black ;  the  middle  back,  scap-  the  autnmn  from  their  bree^ng  places  In  the 
nlars,  secondaries,  front  of  abdomen,  and  sides  north ;  it  is  found  from  high  arctic  latitudes  to 
grayish  white,  with  undulating  fine  black  lines;  Florida,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior ; 
middle  of  breast  white ;  wings  light  brown-  its  food  consists  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and 
ish  gray ;  speculum  on  tlie  brownish  black  sec-  small  fish,  which  it  procures  by  diving.    Its 
ondaries  white;  the  length  is  about  17  inches,  flight  is  strong  and  very  rapid,  and  accompa- 
extent  of  wings  29,  and  weight  1^  lbs. ;  the  nied  by  a  sound  which  has  caused  this  bird  to 
females    are  more   brown  and    white.     This  be  called  whistler ;  the  flesh  has  a  fishy  taste, 
duck,  which  is  called  broad-bill  and  blue-bill,  is  which  is  relished  by  some ;  though  shy  and  dif- 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  also  on  the  ficult  to  approach,  it  will  generally  alight  at  the 
western  rivers;  it  arrives  from  the  north  in  decoys  of  the  gunner  on  the  coast.    Tliebuffel- 
October  in  large  flocks,  which  at  first  may  be  headed  duck  ((7.  alheola^  Linn.),  or  spirit  duck, 
easily  decoyed ;  when  wounded,  it  is  very  diffi-  is  a  miniature  representative  of  the  golden- 
cult  to  obtain  on  account  of  its  diving,  and  from  eye ;  the  bill  is  blue;  the  head  crested ;  a  patch 
its  fishy  taste  is  hardly  worth  shooting;  its  flight  behind  the  eye,  going  over  the  head,  and  band 
is  rapid  and  high.    The  ring-necked  duck  7f,  on  the  wings,  white ;  rest  of  head  and  hind 
rufitorques^  Pr.  Bonap.)  has  a  tufted  head,  which  neck  glossy  green,  with  purple  reflections ;  fore 
with  the  upper  neck  is  greenish  black,  with  neck,  breast,  and  sides  pure  white ;  abdomen 
purple  reflections ;  on  the  neck  is  a  brownish  dusky  white ;  tail  and  upper  coverts  grayish 
red  ring,  widest  in  front ;  a  triangular  white  brown ;  back  and  wings  black,  the  latter  with  a 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  upper  white  patch ;  the  length  14^  inches,  extent  of 
parts  generally  brownish  black,  lower  parts  gray-  wings  28,  weight  1  lb.;  the  female  is  sooty 
ish  white ;  outer  secondaries  with  slate-colored  brown  above,  breast  and  abdomen  soiled  white, 
webs,  tipped  with  white;  tail  brownish  gray ;  fore  neck  ash-colored,  with  a  white  band  on  the 
the  length  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  extent  sides  of  the  head.    Tliia  duck  receives  its  com- 
of  wings  28.    The  female  has  a  white  band  mon  name  from  the  disproportionate  size  of 
on  the  forehead,  upper  parts  brownish,  below  the  head  compared  with  the  body ;   from  its 
white.    It  is  met  with  on  the  coast  and  in  the  diving  habits  it  is  also  called  dipper ;  the  flight 
interior ;  it  swims,  dives,  and  flies  well ;  its  flesh  is  very  rapid,  and  its  distribution  extensive ;  its 
is  said  to  be  excellent,  not  having  the  fishy  fla-  flesli  is  fishy.    The  harlequin  duck  {C.  hUtri- 
Yor  of  the  scaup  duck.    Other  species  of  the  c^n/ca,  Linn.)  is  a  beautiful  andsio^larly  marked 
genus  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  £u-  species,  and  much  prized  as  a  cabmet  specimen ; 
rope  and  Asia,  and  one  in  Now  Zealand ;  the  the  bill  is  yellowish  olive;  a  broad  black  streak 
European  tufted  duck  is  the  R  eristata  (Linn.),  passes  over  the  top  of  the  head,  margined  with 
The  genus  nyroca  (Flem.),  including  the  canvas-  reddish  brown ;  front  of  the  eye  and  a  spot  be- 
back  ^see  Ganvas-Baok),  which  by  some  au-  hind  it  white;  a  slightly  corved  white  line  on  the 
thors  IS  put  in  the  preceding  genus,  is  repre-  neck ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  porpUsh  blue ;  a 
sented  here  also  by  the  red-head  (K,  ferina^  complete  ring  of  white  below  tne  middle  of  the 
Linn.) ;  this  species  has  a  bluish  bill,  black  to-  neck ;  a  band  of  white  in  front  of  the  wing,  pass- 
ward  the  end ;  in  general  appearance  it  resem-  ing  on  the  breast,  edged  with  black ;  fore  back 
blcs  the  canvas-back,  except  that  the  head  and  light  blue,  becoming  black  behind;  scapolars 
upper  neck  all  round  are  dark  chestnut,  and  the  white,  and  secondaries  tipped  with  the  same^ 
back  is  grayish  brown,  barred  with  fine  white  forming  a  bar  on  the  wings ;  fore  breast  light 
lines ;  the  length  is  20  inches,  extent  of  wings  83,  blue,  abdomen  brownish ;  quills  dark  brown, 
and  weight  2^  lbs. ;  in  the  female  the  head  and  tail  grayish  black ;  under  the  tail  at  base  a  white 
neck  ore  brown  like  the  back.  The  red-head,  like  spot ;  the  length  is  17  inches,  extent  of  wings 
the  canvas-back,  is  very  common  in  the  Chesa-  26^,  and  wei^t  1^  lbs. ;  the  female  b  grayish 
peakc,  but  is  rare  north  of  New  York ;  its  flesh  brown.    It  is  rare  on  the  coast  south  of  Miusa- 
is  as  good  as  that  of  the  canvas-back,  and  it  is  chusetts,  but  common  to  the  north,  especially 
often  sold  for  it  to  the  inexperienced ;  it  arrives  in  the  British  provinces ;  it  is  shy,  an  excellent 
about  November,  leaving  for  the  north  to  breed  flier  and  diver,  diffictdt  to  obtain,  and  not  much 
in  early  spring.    The  genus  clangula  (Flem. )  prized  as  food.    The  long-tailed  duck  (heralda 
contains  several  well  known  species,  among  glacialis^  Linn.),  called  also  "old  wife"  and 
them  the  golden-eyed  duck  (C.  Americana^  Pr.  "old  squaw,"  has  the  bill  black  at  the  base,  or- 
Bonnp.) ;  this  bird  has  a  black  bill,  with  a  white  ange  yellow  at  the  end,  with  a  bluish  gray  nail; 
spot  between  the  base  and  eye;  head  with  a  crest  iris  carmine;  a  grayish  white  patch  fh>m  the 
of  feathers  more  than  an  inch  long ;  iris  bright  bill  to  behind  the  car ;  upper  part  of  head  and 
yellow;  head  and  upper  neck  rich  green  with  nape  black,  narrower  in  front;  neck  all  roond 
purple  reflections;  rest  of  neck  and  plumage  and  fore  breast  chocolate-brown;  back    and 
generally  white ;  back  and  wings  blackish,  with  wing  coverts  brownish  black ;  scapulars  mar- 
a  patch  of  white  on  the  hitter  formed  by  the  gined  with  light  brown.    This  is  the  male  sum- 
secondaries  and  tips  of  the  coverts;  sides  of  rump  mer  plumage;  in  winter,  the  head,  neck,  fore 
grayish;  the  length  is  20  inches,  extent  of  wings  back,  and  scapulars  are  white;   upper  parts 
31,  and  weight  about  21  lbs. ;  the  female  is  dull  brownish  black,  as  are  the  4  middle  tail  feathers ; 
brown  above,  white  below,  with  dusky  wings,  lower  parts  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  white. 
This  species  arrives  with  the  other  sea  ducks  in  The  2  median  tail  feathers  extend  seTenlinchei 
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iMjond  the  oihere;  length  to  end  of  tail  feath-  orange  color  at  the  hase  and  hlack  at  the  end ; 

en  28  inches,  and  extent  of  wings  30.    The  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  black,  bluish 

fiMthers  are  dense  and  blended,  enabling  the  on  the  hind  neck,  the  scapulars  tinged  with 

Urd  to  resist  the  extreme  cold  of  the  arctic  re-  green ;  tail  graduated;  the  length  is  19  inches, 

eons ;  in  the  winter  it  is  found  in  all  the  At-  and  the  extent  of  wings  about  32.  This  associ- 
Qtic  districts ;  it  is  timid,  a  swifb  flier  and  ates  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The 
ready  diver ;  the  flesh  is  tough  aud  flsliy.  The  0,  nigra  (Linn.)  is  a  European  bird.  It  is 
i^ed  duck  (eamptolaimus  Ldbradora^  Gmel.)  probable  that  the  American  scoters,  like  other 
BBS  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  white,  birds  breeding  in  the  far  north,  are  occasionally 
forming  a  large  patch  on  the  wings ;  the  cheeks  seen  in  Europe.  III.  The  spiny-tailed  ducks, 
are  furnished  with  bristly  feathers ;  the  bill  is  erwnaturiruB,  have  the  bill  elevated  at  the  base 
orange  at  the  base,  black  at  the  end,  with  the  and  depressed  at  tlie  tip,  with  a  nail ;  the  wings 
ndes  of  the  upper  mandible  very  thin,  and  the  are  short  and  concave,  with  the  ends  of  the 
under  deeply  serrated ;  a  black  band  on  the  top  quills  incurved ;  the  tail  is  lengthened,  of  nar- 
of  the  head ;  rest  of  head  and  upper  neck  white ;  row,  rigid  feathers,  slightly  protected  with  cov- 
in  the  middle  of  neck  a  broad  black  ring,  the  erts  above  and  below ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter  than 
flame  color  passing  down  the  back ;  lower  neck  the  middle  toe,  compressed ;  the  toes  long, 
white ;  npper  breast  and  sides  black ;  lower  united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  toe  long  with  a 
^nmage  orownish  black,  as  are  the  primaries  broad  web.  These  ducks  are  short  fliers  from  the 
and  their  coverts ;  the  length  is  20  inches,  ex-  smallness  of  their  wings,  and  their  geographical 
tent  of  wings  80,  and  weight  nearly  2  lbs. ;  the  distribution  is  not  extensive.  In  the  genus 
fbmale  is  bluish  gray  above,  ash-gray  below,  hiziura  (Leach),  peculiar  to  Australia,  there 
with  secondaries  and  sides  of  head  white.  This  hangs  from  the  lower  mandible  a  large  com- 
•pecies,  called  the  skunk  and  sand-shoal  duck,  pressed  wattle ;  the  wings  are  very  short,  and 
does  not  seem  to  go  further  south  than  Ches-  furnished  with  2  blunt  tubercles  at  the  shoulder. 
i^eake  bay;  it  is  essentially  a  marine  bird,  The  best  known  species  is  B.  lohata  (Shaw). 
rarely  entering  rivers;  it  procures  by  diving  TJie  ruddy  duck  («rtma^wra  riiJid^,  Wils.)  has 
over  sand  bars  shellfish  and  small  fry ;  its  flesh  a  grayish  blue  bill,  the  iris  hazel,  and  the  eye 
is  not  considered  a  delicacy.  The  genus  somor-  situated  very  liigh  up ;  upper  part  of  the  head 
Una  (Leach)  contains  the  eider  and  the  king  black,  terminating  in  a  point  behind ;  sides  of 
dnck,  which  will  be  described  under  the  former  the  head  white ;  chin  with  a  yellowish  brown 
tide.  The  genus  oidemia  (Flem.)  includes  those  tinge ;  upper  parts  and  sides  reddish  brown ; 
sea  dncks  which  are  erroneously  called  coots  lowor  parts  white,  with  dusky  bars;  the  tail 
in  New  England.  The  velvet  duck  (^. /m«(j<z,  black,  short,  and  rounded;  wings  blackish 
Linn.)  has  the  plumage  generally  black,  with  a  brown  ;  the  length  is  15  inches,  extent  of  wings 
•pot  under  the  eye  and  a  largo  patch  on  the  wings,  22,  and  weight  1}  lbs.  The  plumage  varies 
formedby  the  8econdarics,white;  hence  the  name  much  at  diflcrcnt  ages.  It  is  common  in 
white-winged  coot ;  the  base  and  sides  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  it  is  called  salt-water 
bUlbkick,  die  sidesbrightred,  and  the  nail  orange  teal;  it  is  found  all  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
or  flesh-colored ;  iris  bright  yellow ;  the  length  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  is  an  excellent 
is  22  inches,  extent  of  wings  89,  and  weight  diver,  but  is  by  no  means  shy;  when  young  and 
i^XMit  8^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  sooty  brown,  the  fat  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  The 
lower  parts  lighter.  These  birds  are  seen  in  saw-bill  ducks  will  be  described  under  Mergan- 
large  flocks  in  the  autumn  along  the  Atlantic  ser,  to  which  subfamily  they  belong. — The 
ooittt,  when  they  are  shot  in  great  numbers  domestic  dnck  is  derived  principally  from  the 
from  boats  stationed  near  the  shore ;  on  account  mallard,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  the  musk 
of  the  density  of  the  plumage  they  require  a  duck  and  the  gadwall,  and  perhaps  the  black 
lieavy  charge  to  kill  them ;  though  breeding  in  duck.  The  variety  considered  the  best  here  is 
lakes  and  rivers,  they  are  rarely  seen  during  tlieAylesbury  duck,  from  the  town  of  that  name 
migration  away  from  the  sea.  The  flesh  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  England ;  many  thousand 
danc,  with  a  hshy  flavor,  but  is  relished  by  pounds  sterling  worth  of  ducks  are  sent  annu- 
•ome  persons.  The  surf  duck  {0.  pcrspicillata^  ally  to  London  from  this  place,  and  almost  all 
Linn.)  has  a  bill  of  a  reddish  orange  color,  paler  the  broods  are  hatched  under  hens,  as  being 
on  the  sides,  with  a  black  patch  at  the  side  of  more  certain  sitters ;  the  most  prized  are  pure 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  the  plumage  white,  with  pale  bill  and  legs.  The  advantages 
ii  black,  except  a  white  patch  on  the  crown  and  of  this  breed  are  their  great  size,  easy  manage- 
hind  neck ;  the  eyes  white ;  legs  and  feet  red-  ment,  and  productiveness ;  they  are  early  lay- 
dish  orange ;  the  length  is  20  inches,  extent  of  ers  and  good  hatchers,  and  easily  raised ;  be»de, 
wings  83,  and  the  weight  2^  lbs ;  the  female  they  are  ornamental,  with  flue,  white,  downy 
has  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  black  plumage,  feathers,  pure  skin,  and  white,  delicate,  and 
This  is  also  called  coot,  and  associates  with  the  savory  tlesh ;  from  their  size  they  are  the  most 
preceding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  its  hab-  profitable ;  at  the  age  of  8  months  a  pair  should 
Its;  it  is  n-equently  called  black  duck;  it  is  weigh  from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  large  Rouen  duck, 
ahy,  and  difficult  to  shoot  except  on  the  wing ;  originally  from  France,  very  prolific  in  eggs,  ia 
the  flesh  is  tough  and  fishy.  The  American  about  30  inches  long;  the  back  is  sooty  black; 
\  or  bntter-bill  coot,  has  a  bill  of  a  deep  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  half  domesticated 
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species  escaped  from  man^s  restraint,  and  after-  Memoirei  of  the  academy  of  inscriptioni  and 

ward  agdn  subjected  to  bim ;  it  breeds  readily  belles-lettres,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 

with  the  common  variety.    Other  varieties  are  1789,  and  to  the  4th  edition  of  tlio  dictionary  of 

the  Flemish  crested,  black  and  white  Poland,  the  French  academy,  to  which  he  was  admitted 

and  Silesian  ducks ;  the  musk  duck  is  a  distinct  in  1747.    His  writings  are  disfigured  by  the 

species.    The  Chinese  are  famous  for  rearing  characteristic  indecency  of  his  age,  to  wliicli  hid 

ilmmcnse  numbers  of  ducks,  which  are  hatched  dissolute  life  naturally  disposed  him.  They  have 

by  artificial  heat  applied  to  the  eggs  placed  in  been  collected  and  several  times  republished 

boxes  of  sand ;  they  are  fed  with  boiled  craw-  (10  voh.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806  ;  8  vols.  8vo.,  1821). 

fishes  and  crabs  cut  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  DUCORNET,  LouiB  G^sar  Josei>ii,  a  French 

with  boiled  rice;  they  are  kept  in  boats,  800  artist,  born  in  Lille,  Jan.  10,  1806,  died  April 

or  400  in  each,  going  out  to    feed   in    the  27,  185G.    lie  was  bom  without  arms,  bat  by 

morning  and  returning  when  wanted  at  the  patience  and  courage  was  enabled  in  childhood 

voice  of  their  master.    When  it  is  considered  to  obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  this 

that  many  thousand  boats,  each  the  residence  misfortune  by  making  his  feet  perform  all  the 

of  a  family,  crowd  the  river  near  Canton  and  ordinary  offices  of  hands.     Ilis  father  hoped  to 

other  Chinese  cities,  an  idea  of  the  immense  turn  this  ]>edal  dexterity  to  some  advantage  by 

number  of  the  ducks  may  bo  formed.    In  many  educating  him  to  become  an  engraver  of  music 

parts  of  India  a  large  and  profitable  trade  is  or  a  writing  master.    Young  Ducomet,  how- 

carried  on  in  these  birds.    Tame  ducks  ore  in  ever,  had  conceived  a  taste  for  painting,  and  so 

general  easily  reared,  as,  being  omnivorous,  they  much  ostonislied    Watteau,   professor   at   the 

pick  up  a  great  part  of  their  own  living  for  a  school  of  design  in  Lille,  by  the  drawings  which 

large  part  of  the  year.    As  the  duck  is  generally  he  executed  with  his  feet,  that  at  the  age  of  13 

a  careless  mother,  a  hen  is  almost  always  mode  he  was  received  into  the  school  as  a  pupil, 

to  hatch  out  the  ducklings,  and  most  persons  Three  years  later  he  obtained  the  first  prize  for 

are  familiar  with   the  anxiety   of  the  foster  a  drawing  of  the  hnman  figure  from  nature,  on 

motlier  when  her  young  brood  takes  to  water  which  occasion  his  native  city  settled  upon  liim 

for  the  first  time.    As  a  general  thing  the  rear-  a  pension  of  800  francs,  which  was  sabsequently 

ing  of  ducks  is  considered  less  profitable  than  increased  by  the  government  to  1,(M)0.  Enabled 

tlmt  of  other  poultry.  by  this  means  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Paris,  he 

DUCKWORTU,  Sir  John  Thomas,  an  Eng-  produced  in  1828  his  "Parting  of  Hector  and 

lish  admiral,  born  in  Leatherhcad,  Surrey,  Feb.  Andromache,"  which  he  presented  to  the  citv 

28, 1748,  died  in  Plymouth,  April  81, 1817.   He  of  Lille.    After  the  revolution  of  1830  his  pen"- 

entered  the  navy  in  1759,  was  mode  a  licuten-  sion  was  withheld.  During  the  remainder  of  his 

ant  in  1770,  a  post-captain  in  1780,  and  in  the  career  he  painted  nnmenms  pictures  of  history 

action  of  June  1, 1794,  in  which  the  French  fleet  and  genre^  and  portnuta,  which  have  obtained 

was  defeated  by  the  English  squadron  under  considerable  popularity,  less  on  account  of  their 

Lord   Howe,  commanded  a  74-gun  ship.    In  merits,  perhaps,  which  are  considerable,  than  of 

1798  he  contributed  to  the  conquest  of  the  isl-  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 

and  of  Minorca,  and  in  1799  was  made  rear  ad-  they  were  executed.    One  of  his  latest  works, 

miral.    Having  afterward  become  vice-admiral,  "  Edith  finding  the  Body  of  Harold ''  (exhib- 

he  defeated  a  French  fleet  in  the  bay  of  St.  Do-  ited  in  1855),  was  painted  for  Kapoleon  III. 

mingo  in  180C,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  Ducornet  was  not  only  destitute  of  arms,  but 

of  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  annuity  of  £1,-  there  were  certain  malformations  in  his  lower 

000  a  year,  and  other  rewards.    He  sat  for  a  time  limbs  which  seemed  to  present  inaormonntable 

in  parliament,  was  governor  and  conunander-in-  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  profidency  in  his 

chief  of  Newfoundland  from  1810  to  1815,  and  art    He  nevertheless  used  his  brushes  with  re- 

on  his  recall  to  England  was  appointed  governor  markable  dexterity,  passing  them  from  one  foot 

of  Plymouth.    Ho  was  made  a  baronet  in  1818.  to  the  otlier  with  rapidity,  and  making  (he  most 

DUCLOS,  Chakles  Pixeau,  a  French  author,  delicate  strokes  with  perfect  ease  and  accnracv. 
born  in  Dinan,  Brittany,  Feb.  12,  1704,  died  in  He  had  but  4  toes  on  each  foot,  bat  the  wide 
Paris,  March  26,  1772.  Ho  studied  in  Parhi,  at  space  thereby  left  between  the  great  toe  and 
first  with  a  view  to  the  law,  but  his  tastes  and  the  next  one,  by  enabling  him  to  grasp  bis 
association  with  the  prominent  wits  of  the  day  brushes  and  maul  stick  firmly,  rather  facili- 
inclined  him  to  the  pursuit  of  letters.  The  first  tated  the  operation  of  painting.  He  was  of  a 
work  which  gained  him  reputation  was  his  His'  vivacious  temperament^  and  in  an  animated 
ioire  de  la  baronne  de  Lm  (1741),  the  success  conversation  was  in  the  habit  of  gesticulating 
of  which  was  equalled  or  surpassed  by  that  of  with  his  legs  as  an  ordinary  person  would  wiih 
the  Confessions  du  comte  de*  *  *,  published  the  his  arms.  His  father  was  his  inseparable  corn- 
next  year.  His  Histoire  de  Louis  XL  was  not  panioii,  frequently  carrying  him  on  his  shoul- 
Eo  well  received  by  the  public,  and  was  sup-  ders  that  his  feet  might  not  become  incapaci- 
prcasctl  by  the  government  in  1745,  though  m  tated  for  painting. 

1750  ho  became  historiographer  of  Franco.     A  DUCTILITY    (Lat.  ductilii^  from  dtico,  to 

colloctioi»  of  moral  essays,  entitled  Considera^  draw),  the  property  of  bodies  in  Tirtue  of  which 

tions  sur  Us  mocurs  d-n  ce  siecle,  is  the  chief  basis  they  may  he  drawn  out  in  length  without  frac- 

of  his  reputation.    He  contributed  largely  to  the  ture.    Malleability  is  a  similar  property,  and 
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Mil  are  Bometimes  found  in  the  highest  degree  brated  countess  Aurora  de  KOnigsmarlc.  She 
in  the  Bune  substance ;  thus,  gold  may  be  drawn  received  her  first  education  at  the  family  coxmtiy 
ont  into  the  finest  wire  or  beaten  into  the  thin-  seat  of  Nohant,  near  J^  Gh&trc,  whore  she  led  a 
nest  leat,  Iron  from  its  fibrous  texture  admits  somewhat  eccentric  life.  She  subsequently  spent 
of  being  drawn  into  delicate  wire  of  great  nearly  2  years  at  an  aristocratic  boarding  school 
■trengtb,  but  it  appears  deficient  in  the  laminated  in  Paris  known  as  le  couvent  des  Anglaises^ 
■trnctore  by  which  it  may  be  hammered  into  where  she  became  a  devout  Catholic,  and  at  one 
fine  leaves.  The  arrangement  of  bodies  accord-  time  entertained  a  design  of  taking  the  veil.  In 
ing  to  their  ductility  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  1820  she  returned  to  Nohant,  and  on  the  death 
aooocding  to  their  malleability.  Gold  is  tlie  of  her  grandmother  a  few  months  later,  lived 
most  ductile  of  all  substances ;  others  succeed  with  some  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Melun. 
i(  thua :  silver,  platiuum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin.  Hero  she  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
lead,  nickel,  palladium,  cadmium.  Though  this  of  26,  Casimir  Dudovant,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
piopertv  is  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  ried  in  Sept  1822.  The  young  couple  took  up 
most  of  the  metals,  it  is  also  shared  by  other  their  abode  at  Nohant,  but  after  a  few  months 
bodiefl^  as  by  glass  when  softened  by  a  red  heat,  of  comparative  bliss  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
In  this  condition,  by  merely  inserting  a  hooked  their  tempers,  habits,  and  tastes  could  not  har- 
vire  into  the  soft  mass,  a  thread  is  drawn  out  monize.  Disagreement  increased  yearly  through 
of  more  uniform  size  than  could  be  obtained  by  trifling  causes,  and  the  estrangement  was  em- 
this  simple  method  from  the  most  ductile  metal,  bittercd  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Finally 
Attfl^^'"g  the  thread  to  the  circumference  of  a  in  1831  Mme.  Dudevant,  desirous  of  trying  her 
nvblTing  cylinder,  the  glass  is  coiled  around  fortune  as  a  writer,  obtained  permission  of  her 
it  in  a  fibre  nearly  as  fine  and  flexible  as  that  husband  to  pass  8  months  out  of  every  6  in  Paris. 
cC  the  silkworm.  The  highly  elastic  gums  She  consequently  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 
poascgi  a  certain  degree  of  ductility,  and  wax  and  through  her  countryman  Jules  Sandcau, 
aomiires  the  same  property  when  it  is  softened  whom  she  had  previously  known  at  La  Ch&tre, 
bj  neat.  Other  bodies  become  ductile  when  was  introduced  to  Ilenri  Delatouche,  then  ed* 
Buzed  with  some  fluid  to  make  a  paste,  as  clay  iter  of  the  Figaro,  She  contributed  a  few  arti- 
or  fbnr  with  water,  whiting  mixed  with  oil  to  cles  to  that  paper,  but  not  possessing  the  ex- 
make  putty,  &0.  As  seen  in  glass  and  wax,  a  temporaneous  facility  requisite  for  a  journalist, 
eihange  of  temperature  affects  the  ductility  of  she  found  herself  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
lome  bodies.  Some  are  rendered  more  ductile  meagre  allowance  of  1,600  francs  paid  by  her 
by  increasing  their  temperature  nearly  to  the  husband.  In  order  to  reduce  her  expenses,  and 
fliriDg  point;  gold,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  are  not  to  visit  unnoticed  the  public  galleries,  libraries, 
thin  afi»cted ;  brass  and  the  variety  of  bar  iron  and  theatres,  she  assumed  the  dress  of  a  male^ 
know  as  red-short  are  less  ductile  when  heated  student.  Meanwhile  she  wrote  a  novel  in  con- 
than  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  on  the  junction  with  her  friend  Jules  Sandeau,  who 
property  of  ductility  that  the  preparation  of  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher.  This  first  per- 
metallio  wires  depends.  These  are  drawn  formance,  entitled  Base  et  Bl^nche^  and  bearmg 
through  successive  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each  the  name  of  Jules  Sand,  was  received  favorably 
hde  Si  less  diameter  than  the  preceding ;  and  enough  to  encourage  the  publisher  to  take  on- 
ior  very  fine  wires  a  coating  of  another  metal  other  novel  from  the  same  hands.  Sandeau  hod 
aerves  to  protect  the  inner  wire,  which  is  after-  nothing  ready,  but  his  associate  had  just  com- 
ward  isolated  by  dissolving  the  outer  metal  in  pleted  during  a  stay  at  Nohant  a  book  which 
•ome  solvent  which  does  not  afiect  the  other,  appeared  in  Miay,  1882.  This  was /n^iaTio,  which 
Ptetinnm  thus  protected  by  silver  was  drawn  had  a  brilliant  success.  Jules  Sandeau,  modestly 
oat  bf  Dr.  Wollaston  in  wire  only  j^l^  of  an  declining  any  share  in  a  work  which  was,  in  part 
Ineh  in  thickness.  at  least,  ascribed  to  him,  resumed  his  full  name ; 
DUDDON,  a  river  of  England,  celebrated  by  and  by  Delatouche^s  advice  the  lady  kept  the 
Wordsworth  in  a  series  of  sonnets.  It  rises  near  shortened  appellation  of  Sand,  with  the  prefix 
Aa  atones  which  mark  the  junction  of  the  coun-  George.  About  the  same  time  it  was  rumored 
tiea  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  TVestmore-  that  the  successful  author  was  a  woman,  and 
land,  flows  20  m.  in  a  S.  direction,  and  dis-  this  added  to  the  interest  created  by  Indiana. 
ohmsB  its  waters  into  the  Irish  channel  by  a  This  was  soon  followed  by  Valentine^  a  scarcelv 
bcoad  estuary,  forming  at  low  tide  an  immense  less  striking  and  more  perfect  production,  whid^ 
■u&oe  of  pand  fiats  nearly  dry.  was  also  eagerly  received.  *^  George  Sand  "  be- 
DU  DEFFAND,  Madame.  See  Deffakd.  came  then  a  favorite  novel  writer  for  the  Recu6 
DUDEVANT,  Amanttne  Lucilb  Aurore  dea  deux  mondei.  In  1833  she  produced  Lelia, 
Dupur,  a  French  novelist,  celebrated  under  the  the  boldest  if  not  the  greatest  of  her  efforts,  which 
awnmed  name  of  George  Sand,  bom  in  Paris,  caiL<(ed  a  profound  sensation  by  the  principles  of 
July  6.  1804.  Her  father,  Maurice  Dupin,  infidelity  and  social  disorder  which  it  seemed  to 
died  wnen  she  was  scarcely  4  years  old,  leav-  advocate.  From  this  time  the  author  was  look- 
ing ber  to  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  the  ed  on  with  dread  and  suspicion  by  many  of 
oonntesB  de  Horn,  who  was  the  illegitimate  her  former  admirers.  To  recruit  her  health, 
daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  natural  son  of  she  now  started  for  Italy  in  company  with  AI- 
ADgutoa  IL,  king  of  Poland,  and  of  the  celo-  fred  de  Muaset,  the  poet ;  but  they  separated  in 
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Venice,  he  retnming  to  France  after  a  seTere  ezhanfltiblesappties  of  iron,  which  is  here  maim- 
illness,  and  she  remaining  to  write  ber  Jacques^  factored  and  transported  by  canal  to  all  parts 
AndrSy  and  Les  lettres  cTun  toyageur.  On  her  of  the  kingdom.  Goal  is  obtained  in  like  aoan- 
return  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  she  dance.  At  a  place  called  Qoeen's  Cross  there 
met  Michel  de  Bonrges,  the  eloquent  lawyer,  is  a  coal  mine  in  a  state  of  ignition,  the  smoke 
who  drew  her  into  politics,  Lamennais,  with  and  gas  from  which  issue  from  the  crevices  in 
whom  she  debated  the  highest  questions  of  reli-  the  rocks.  Such  phenomena  are  by  nu  means 
gion,  and  Pierre  Leroux,  who  was  her  initiator  uncommon  in  Dudley ;  subterranean  fires  of 
into  the  doctrines  of  socialism.  Their  influence  this  description  have  broken  out  here  at  times 
was  perceptible  in  several  of  her  subsequent  for  upward  of  a  century.  The  limestone  quar- 
works,  sucii  as  Simon^  Spiridion^  and  Comuelo,  ries  of  the  neighborhood  are  remarkable.  The 
The  difficulties  with  her  husband  had  so  in-  stone  is  usually  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
creased  that  a  separation  was  desirable  for  both ;  leaving  vast  caverns,  the  roofs  of  which  are 
and  through  the  management  of  Michel,  who  supported  by  limestone  pillars.  One  of  these 
had  become  her  counsel,  she  obtained  a  decree  caverns  is  2  m.  long,  and  traversed  by  a  canal 
by  which  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  by  which  the  quarried  material  is  conveyed 
and  restored  to  the  management  of  her  own  for-  away.  In  the  8th  century  Dudo  or  Dodo,  a 
tune  and  the  guardianship  of  her  children.  Iler  mythical  Saxon  prince,  is  said  to  have  boilt  on 
life  now  became  comparatively  settled;  slie  an  eminence  near  here  a  strong  castle,  the  ruins 
made  Nohont  a  resort  for  her  friends,  and  attend-  of  which  still  remain.  It  is  of  oblong  shape, 
ed  to  her  children's  education,  without  neglect-  and  has  a  tower  at  each  end.  In  1644  it  was 
ing  her  literary  labors.  In  1838,  for  the  benefit  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  royalists  under  Col. 
of  her  son's  health,  she  spent  a  winter  in  Ma-  Beaumont,  and  held  out  for  8  weeks  against  the 
jorca,  whore  she  was  accompanied  by  the  pia-  parliamentary  forces.  Dudley  sends  one  mem- 
nist  Chopin.  In  1845  she  turned  her  pen  to  new  ber  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  more  congenial  subjects,  and  began  to  write  DUDLEY,  the  name  of  an  English  historical 
pastoral  novels  unparalleled  for  charm,  simpli-  family,  descended  from  John  de  Somerie,  who 
city,  and  artlessness ;  among  these  are  IVanpois  acquired  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Dudley  in 
le  Champi  (first  produced  as  a  play  in  1849),  La  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  barony  passed  by 
petite  Fadette^  and  La  mare  au  diahle.  The  revo-  marriage  from  the  house  of  Somerie  to  that  of 
lution  of  Feb.  1848,  brought  her  again  into  the  Sutton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  John  Snt^ 
political  arena,  and  she  issaid  to  have  upheld  with  ton  (Lord  Dudley,  died  in  1487)  was  distin- 
bcr  pen  many  of  the  measures  of  Ledru-Hollin,  guished  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and 
then  a  member  of  the  provisional  government ;  left  2  sons,  Edward  aid  John.  A  grandson  of 
but  a  few  months  afterward  she  returned  to  her  the  latter  was  Edmukb  Dudlst,  the  extortion- 
favorite  country  seat  and  her  wonted  occupa-  ary  minister  of  Hennr  VII^  who  was  executed 
tion.  In  1854  she  published  in  the  Presse  news-  for  high  treason  under  Henry  YIII.  (Aug.  18, 

Siaper  an    interesting  autobiography,  entitled  1510).    His  son  John  Dudlxt  (1502-1553)  was 

listoire  de  ma  vie,  which  does  not  go  beyond  created  Viscount  L'Isle  by  Henry  VIII.  (1542), 

the  year  1845.    La  filleule  deserves  a  special  earl  of  Warwick  by  Edward  VL  (1547X  and 

notice  among  her  recent  productions ;  the  latest  after  effecting  the  min  of  the  duke  of  Somerset 

of  which  are  La  Baniela,  Uhomme  de  neige,  and  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland  (1551).  He 

Elle  ct  lui,  in  the  Heime  des  deux  mondes.    She  persuaded  the  young  king  Edward  to  set  aside 

has  also  written  several  plays,  of  which  FranfoU  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  sncoea- 

le  Champi  has  been  the  most  successful ;  her  last  sion,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Gr^, 

effort  in  this  line  was  an  adaptation  of  Shake-  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  fiunily, 

speare's   "  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,"  per-  and  had  married  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  a  son 

formed  in  Paris  in  1857.     Many  of  George  of  Northumberland.     The  attempt  proved  a 

Sandys  works  have  been  translated  and  published  failure,  and  Northumberland  perished  with  his 

in  the  United  States,  Consuelo  and   Teverino  son  and  daughter-in-law  on  the  scaffold.    His 

among  the  number.    Among  the  distinguished  son  Ambbose  (1580-1589),  usually  caUed  the 

names  in  modem  French  literature,  for  beauty  good  earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  dignity  he  was 

and  vigor  of  style  she  is  without  a  peer.  restored  by  Elizabeth  (1561),  served  in  youth 

DUDLEY,  a  town,  parish,  and  parliamentary  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  afterward  a  distin- 

borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  but  locally  guished  ornament  of  the  English  court.     He 

comprised  in  the  co.  of  Stafford,  which  entirely  died  childless. — ^Robebt,  younger  brother  of  the 

surrounds  it;  pop.  in  1851,87,962.    The  town  preceding,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favorite  of 

stands  on  a  hill  about  8  in.  from  Birmingham,  Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  about  1581^ied  in  Com- 

and  contains  4  churches  and  a  number  of  chapels  bury,  Oxfordshire,  Sept  4, 1588.  He  came  early 

of  various  denominations.    The  charitable  foun-  into  the  service  of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  he 

dations,  such  as  free  schools,  infirmaries,  and  was  knighted.    In  1550  he  itiarried  Amy,  the 

industrial  schools,  are  numerous.    In  addition  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  the 

to  these  there  are  a  grammar  school  founded  nuptials  being  solemnized  in  presence  of  the 

in  the  rtign  of  Elizabeth,  many  literary  and  young  king.    In  the  first   year  of  Mary  he 

scientific  societies,  and  a  museum  of  natural  cu-  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  with  his  father 

riosities.  The  neighborhood  furnishes  ahnost  in-  for  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  anccession  to 
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Lidj  Jane  Grej,  but  the  sentence  of  death  she  should  bo  secretly  despatched  by  poison; 

was  soon  remitted,  and  he  was  afterward  re-  and  in  1587  ho  returned  to  I  loll  And,  where  liis 

stored  in  blood.    On  the  accession  of  Eliza-  administration  was  so  unpopular  that  ho  was 

beth  he  met  with  rapid  preferment,  his  elegant  soon  recalled.    In  1588,  when  the  Spanish  ar- 

and  oonrtly  address  winning  for  him  the  chief  mada  menaced  tho  kin^i^dom,  ho  received  an 

place  in  the  personal  esteem  of  the  qneen.    Ho  almost  nnprecedcnted  sliaro  of  the  royal  au- 

was  made  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  tho  thority,  being  nominated  to  tho  now  otlice  of 

garter,  and  privy  councillor,  and  was  enabled  to  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  ho 

maintain  the  splendor  of  his  station  by  grants  of  commanded  tho  forces  at  Tilbury  for  tho  defence 

manors  and  castles.    The  queen  was  delighted  of  tho  capital,  which  were  reviewed  by  tho 

with  his  society,  and  their  intimacy  was  tho  oc-  queen.     lie  sot  out  thence  for  his  castle  of  Ken- 

ession  of  scandal,  and  of  a  belief  that  ho  was  ilworth,  but  was  attacked  with  a  violent  malady, 

SDOonraged  to  aspire  to  tho  hand  of  his  sovor-  and  died  on  tho  way.  Notwithstanding  his  disso- 

dgn.     In  1560  his  countess  died,  not  without  Into  life,  ho  aflccted  in  his  letters  a  religious  style, 

suspicion  of  violence,  in  the  lonely  mansion  of  frequented  sermons,  observed  fasts,  and  gave 

Oomnor,  in  Berkshire,  where  she  was  living  lands  for  charitable  endowments.    IIo  erected 

in  retirement ;  and  when,  soon  after,  tho  Eng-  tho  hospital  at  Warwick,  and  gave  its  mostcr- 

Bih  oneen  proposed  the  marriage  of  Dudley  ship  to  a  Puritan  divine.    Tho  first  marriage  of 

with  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  latter  declined  tho  Leicester  is  tho  theme  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  nov- 

oBer,  on  tho  ground  that  Dudley  was  the  cho-  el  of  *^  Ken  ilworth." — Sir  Robert,  son  of  the 

.  ssn  sponse  of  Elizabeth,  who  wished  only  to  preceding  by  Ladv  Shefheld,  born  in  Sheen,  Sur- 

eialt  his  dignity  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  rey,  in  1573,  died  near  Florence  in  1G39.    IIo 

to  rc;Jeot  the  hand  of  some  other  princess.    In  fitted  out  a  maritime  expedition  at  his  own  ox- 

1564  he  was  created  baron  of  Denbigh  and  earl  pense,  with  which  ho  sailed  to  America  in  1504, 

of  Leicester,  and  was  elected  chancellor  of  tho  and  captured  some  Spanish  vessels.     In  1596 

miiTenity  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  formerly  been  ho  distinguished  himself  at  tho  taking  of  Cadiz, 

high  steward  ofthat  of  Cambridge,  and  his  favor  On  his  return  to  England  he  attempted  to  es- 

at  court  caused  other  important  offices  through-  tablish  his  legitimacy  and  secure  his  paternal 

out  the  kingdom  to  be  conferred  upon  him.    IIo  estates,  but  was  defeated  in  his  eflbrts  by  bis 

aooQ  alter  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Lady  father^s  widow,  tho  countess  of  Essex.    Tie  soon 

Douglas  Howard,  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  after,  though  a  married  man,  seduced  tho  daugh- 

bore  him  a  son,  and  claimed  to  have  been  pri-  tor  of  Sir  Hobert  Southwell,  fled  with  her  to 

vatdy  married  to  him.    In  1575  he  was  at  the  Florence,  and,  assuming  tho  title  of  earl  of 

height  of  his  power,  and  had  tho  honor  of  en  Warwick,  was  made  chamberlain  to  tho  grand 

tartaining  the  queen  for  17  dajs  at  his  castle  of  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  duke  of  tho  holy  Ko- 

Kenilworth,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  decoration  man  empire.     IIo  now  added  to  his  former  title 

of  wliich  he  is  said  by  Dugdole  to  have  expended  that  of  duke  of  Northumberland.     Meanwhile 

JB60,000,  and  the  pageants  and  festivities  on  tho  his  estates  in  England  were  confiscated,  and  ho 

occasion  were  hanlly  surpassed  in  magnificence  was  outlawed,  but  at  tho  Tuscan  court  his  honors 

•Ten  in  that  splendid  reign.    At  what  time  ho  increased.    By  draining  a  vast  morass  between 

abandoned  Lady  Sheffield  for  tho  countess  of  Es-  Pisa  and  tho  sea  ho  made  leghorn   a  largo 

■0Z  is  uncertain,  but  in  157G  he  secretly  married  and  beautiful  town.    He  improved  its  harbor, 

the  latter,  immediately  after  sho  had  become  a  caused  tho  duke  to  declare  it  a  freo  port,  drew 

widow.    This  marriage  was  at  length  revealed  many  English  merchants  to  sottio  there,  and 

to  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  enraged  tliat  she  was  having  received  for  his  services  a  liberal  pen- 

withdiffionlty  dissuaded  from  committing  him  to  sion,  built  a  noblo  palace  in  tho  capital,  and 

the  tower,  and  she  never  forgave  tho  woman  who  beautified  his  country  seat  of  Carbcllo,  3  miles 

luid  guned  his  lovo.    Even  tho  young  earl  of  from  Florence.    He  patronized  literature,  and 

Sasex,  in  the  height  of  his  influence,  X)leaded  for  was  himself  the  author  of  several  works,  tho 

his  mother  in  vain.     A  virulent  and  skilfully  best  known  of  which  is  his  Del  arcane  del  mare^ 

irrltten  hook  against  him,  entitled  ^^  Leicester's  a  remarkable  collection  of  tracts  on  conmierce 

Gommonwealth,"  was  published  in  1584,  and  and  navigation  (Florence,  1C30,  1G4G;  there  is 

was  many  times  reprinted  under  ditforont  titles,  a  copy  in  the  Hritish  museum  dated  1G61). — 

The  queen  at  length  pronounced  tho  anonymous  Tho  castle  of  Dudley  belonged  to  tho  family  of 

antlior  of  it  an  **  incarnate  devil,"  and  commanded  Sutton  till  in  1 697  it  passed  by  marriage  to  that 

her  council  to  contradict  it  on  her  own  personal  of  Ward.    John  Wml  (died  in  1774)  was  cre- 

knowledge  and  authority.     In  1585  ho  com-  ated  (1763)  visconnt  of  Dudley  and  Ward,  and 

nanded  the  English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  this  viscounty  continued  till  it  became  extinct 

•ad  received  from  tho  United  Provinces  tho  of-  at  tho  death  of  John  William  Ward  (1781-1883), 

fioe  of  captfdn-gcneral,  and  tho  whole  control  of  who  entered  tho  house  of  commons  in  1802,  and 

their  army  and  finances.    This  triumph  of  his  beciime  secretary  of  state  under  Canning,  April 

ambiUon  offended  Elizabeth,  and  his  ill  success  8,  1827.    He  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron. 

in  the  field  against  Alexander  Farneso  disap-  DUDLEY,  tho  name  of  several  royal  ofhcers  of 

pointed  the  Hollanders.    In  1586  ho  was  called  Massachusetts. — Thomas,  governor  of  the  provt 

IMek  to  EngUukd  to  give  his  advice  in  tho  case  of  inco,  born  in  Northampton,  England,  in  1576, 

the  queen  of  the  Scots,  and  recommended  that  died  in  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  July  81, 1652.    In  1680 
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he  came  to  Massachusetts  with  the  commission  ceaa,  where  trephimng  had  been  tried  before  by 
of  deputy  governor,  and  he  was  afterward  cho-  another  surgeon  for  supposed  water  on  the  brain. 
sen  governor  in  the  years  1684,  1640/  1645,  For  tlio  last  5  years  Dr.  Dudley  has  withdrawn 
and  1G50.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  from  active  practice.  lie  resides  at  Lexington, 
[)iety,  thougli  intolerant,  like  most  of  liis  gener-  Ky.,  and  has  published  several  medical  essays. 
ation. — JosEPir,governoroftheprovince,  son  of  DUDLEY,  Charlks  Edward,  an  American 
the  preceding,  born  Sept.  23, 1647,  died  in  Rox-  senator,  bom  at  Johnson  Ilall,  Staffordshire, 
bury,  April  2, 1720.  lie  was  graduated  at  liar-  England,  May  23, 1780,  died  in  Jan.  1S41.  After 
yard  college  in  1665,  served  in  the  Indian  war  tlie  death  of  his  father  he  came  with  hismotlier 
in  1675,  was  sent  .to  England  as  agent  for  the  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1784.  On  reaching  man- 
f)rovinco  in  1682,  appointed  president  of  New  hood  he  entered  into  trade  in  Uiat  towm,  and 
England  in  1686,  8U[>erseded  by  Andros  a  few  made  at  least  one  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  as 
months  later,  and  made  chief  justice.  lie  went  supercargo  of  a  ship.  Ue  subsequently  removed 
to  England  again  in  1689,  was  chief  justice  of  to  New  York,  where  in  July.  1809,  he  was  roar- 
Now  York  from  1690  to  1698,  then  8  years  lieu-  ried  to  Blandina,  daughter  of  Rutgers  Bleecker, 
tenant-governor  of  the  islo  of  Wight,  and  final-  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Dutch  families 
ly  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1702  to  1715.  of  that  city.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Ho  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  a  Albany.  He  was  elected  state  senator  for  8  snc- 
Bcholar. — Paul,  son  of  tlio  preceding,  and  chief  cessivo  terms  in  1820-^25,  mayor  of  the  city 
justice  of  the  province,  bom  Sept.  8, 1675,  died  in  1821  and  1828,  and  in  1829  U.  8.  senator  to 
inRoxbury,  Jan.21,1751.  He  was  graduated  at  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  4  years  of 
Harvard  college  in  1690,  and  afterward  studied  Martin  Van  Bnren,  who  had  resigned  to  assnme 
law  in  London.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  the  duties  of  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
1702,  with  the  commission  of  attorney-general.  York.  Mr.  Dudley  was  particniarlv  fond  of  as- 
In  1718  he  was  appointed  judge,  and  on  the  death  tronomical  science,  and  had  long  cherished  the 
of  Lyndo  in  1745,  became  chief  justice.  By  his  hope  that  it  would  receive  greater  attention  in 
will  lie  bequeathed  £100  to  Harvard  college,  this  country.  His  wishes  received  their  accom- 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  plishment  in  1856,  in  the  erection  and  endow- 
sup])ort  of  an  annual  lecture.  This  lecture  is  ment  of  the  Dudley  obeervatoiy  at  Albany,  to 
called  from  its  founder  the  Dudleian  lecture,  and,  which  his  widow  has  contributed  the  munificent 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  founder,  is  de-  sum  of  $70,000.  This  institatioa  is  supplied 
livcred  on  one  of  4  subjects  which  are  treated  with  the  best  instruments  for  astronomical  pur- 
of  in  succession.  Tlie  1st  of  these  is  natural  re-  poses  to  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  or 
ligion ;  the  2d,  the  Christian  religion ;  the  Sd,  Europe,  and  with  all  the  appliances  necessary 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  and  for  rendering  it  a  complete  observatory. 
the  4th,  to  explain,  maintain,  and  prove  the  va*  DUDLEY,  Silt  Hnrsr  Batb,  an  English 
lidity  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  according  to  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Fenny  Compton, 
the  ancient  custom  in  New  England.  Ho  was  a  Warwickshire,  Aug.  25, 1745,  died  Feb.  1, 1824. 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  beside  12  trea-  Not  finding  the  emoluments  of  his  curacy  soffi- 
tises  chicfiy  on  natural  history,  in  the  ^'  Trans-  cient  for  his  convivial  tartea,  he  turned  his  at* 
actions ''  of  that  association,  published  a  work  tention  to  literatnre,  estaUi^ed  several  news- 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  papers,  among  others  the  "  Morning  Post"  and 
DUDLEY,  Ben'jamix  WixsLow,  an  American  ^^  Morning  Herald,*'  and  also  wrote  some  dra- 
surgeon,  boru  in  Bf>ott9ylvaiiia  co.,  Ya.,  in  1785.  matio  works.  His  original  name  was  Heniy 
He  received  his  education  at  Transylvania  uni-  Bate,  but  in  accordance  wiUi  the  will  of  a  rela- 
versity,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  attended  lectures  tive  who  left  him  some  moperty,  he  assnined 
at  the  medical  school  of  tho  university  of  in  1784  tliat  of  Dudley*  He  was  made  a  haro- 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  net  in  1812,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  pr^ 
his  medical  degree  in  180G.  In  1810  he  went  bondal  stall  in  the  cathedral  c!f  Ely. 
to  Europe  for  the  further  study  of  his  profes-  DUEL,  a  premeditated  combat  between  two 
sion,  where  he  remained  as  the  pupil  of  Sir  persons,  with  deadly  weapons,  for  the  purpose 
Astlcy  Cooper,  tho  older  Cline,  and  Abemethy,  of  deciding  some  special  difference  or  qnamL 
in  London,  and  Larrey,  Dubois,  and  Boyer,  in  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  considered  in  a  com- 
Paris,  till  1814.  On  his  return  ho  established  prehenuve  sense,  though  wliat  is  now  nnder^ 
hlmi^elf  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  July,  1814,  and  on  stood  specifically  by  the  term  dates  from  the 
the  day  of  commencing  practice,  performed  two  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  aoooonts 
difiicult  operations,  that  for  strangulated  her-  of  single  combats  that  oecnrred  in  antiquity 
nin,  and  trephining  in  a  caso  of  fractured  skull,  aro  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  both  8»> 
Tho  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  always  cred  and  profane  history,  and  in  poetry.  The 
a  formidable  one,  though  of  comparative  fre-  celebrated  single  combat  of  T.  Manlios  Tor- 
qucncy,  has  won  him  a  high  degree  of  repu-  quatus  with  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  the  war  of  861 
tatiou.  Ho  has  operated  for  this  disease  207  B.  C,  and  other  instances,  prove  that  the  duel 
times  and  only  lost  6  patients,  and  has  had  occa-  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  though  the 
sion  to  repeat  tho  operation  in  but  one  instance,  story  that  Antony  challenged  Octavios  to  sing&a 
Recently  ho  has  applied  a  ligaturo  to  tho  carotid  combat  may  be  an  inTcntioo.  The  GreekS|too^ 
artery  for  aneurism  within  tho  skull  with  sue*  were  no  strangers  to  it,  and  manyaaiii^ 
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tat  of  mortals  and  gods  is  tmmortalized  in  the  mnoh  attention,  and  from  their  high  rank  a 
Sad ;  and  the  fight  between  David  and  Gk)liath  most  pernicious  example  was  set  to  the  hot  spir- 
tas  often  been  mentioned  to  show  that  the  Jews  its  of  the  time.  It  became  the  custom  to  decide 
and  other  Asiatics  were  acquainted  with  the  disputes  with  the  sword,  and  from  that  period 
The  Arabs  of  Mohammed's  time  knew  dates  tlie  modern  duel  ^^  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
and  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  has  been  recog-  mortal  combat  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor."    It 
~  in  alniost  eyerr  community.    The  barba-  was  reported  that  Francis  had  offered  to  fi^ht 
riana  who  overran  uie  Roman  empire  gave  to  an  eminent  German  who  had  offended  him,  but 
dodling  its  modem  character,  which  is  l^lieved  who  had  declined  the  proffered  meeting.  Duel- 
to  fasTe  had  its  origin  in  the  wager  of  battle,  or  ling  became  the  rage  in  France,  and  has  so  con- 
Jndloial  combat,  the  object  ofwhich  was  to  vindi-  tiuued  until  now.    The  lapse  of  3  centuries 
Mtotbe  innocent   To  rude  races,  by  whom  cour-  appears  not  to  have  changed  the  character  of 
m^  waa  held  in  the  highest  honor,  the  belief  was  French  duelling,  and  the  combats  in  which  some 
Mtoral  that  soooess  in  combat  was  the  test  of  of  Henry  UVb  miffnons  distinguished  themselves 
tmdL    The  trial  bj  combat  was  legalized  as  were  in  no  respect  worse  than  that  in  which  a 
moAf  as  A.  D.  501 ;  the  practice  extended,  and  Paris  editor  was  stabbed  by  an  army  officer  in 
waa  maintained  for  centuries  after  the  modes  of  1858.    The  party  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of 
dioaght  in  which  it  originated  had  disappeared.  France  that  raged  during  the  last  30  years  of  the 
It  was  recognized  as  legal  in  England  as  late  rule  of  the  house  of  Volois,  and  in  the  early  part 
m  1618 1^  the  highest  law  court,  and  was  abol-  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Bourbon  king,  naturally 
idiad  hv  parliament  in  1819 ;  but  in  France  its  tended  to  make  duelling  more  common  and 
jddieinl  character  was  never  formally  admitted  more  savage  than  it  could  have  been  under  other 
1047.    It  belonged  to  the  list  of  ordeals,  circumstances.    Itwastheage,  toOfOfossossina- 
the  solemnities  that  attended  its  observance  tion,  which  shows  that  duelling  does  not  ueces- 
oalbalated  to  impose  upon  men's  minds,  sarily  imply  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  of 
to  give  it  the  force  that  proceeds  from  per-  honor.     Ilenry  lY.  has  been  praised  for  the  cf- 
Jnrists  and  churchmen  upheld  it,  forts  which  he  made  to  prevent  duelling,  but  his 
monarchs  were  its  patrons  and  regulators,  practice  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  his  edicts, 
Tbia  olasa  of  dnels  became  so  common  that  va-  and  few  sovereigns  have  done  more  to  make 
riooa  attempts  were  made  to  lessen  their  num-  single  combats  fashionable.    It  is  asserted  that 
bar.    By  the  truce  of  God,  1041,  they  could  in  his  reign  4,000  persons  fell  in  such  combats, 
not  be  fonght  from  Wednesday  to  Monday,  the  and  that  he  granted  14,000  pardons  for  duel- 
dayi  intervening  being  sacred  to  Christ's  pas-  ling ;  yet  among  his  edicts  was  one  that  made 
aioiL    In  1167  an  edict  forbade  duels  upon  duelling  a  crime  against  royalty,  punishable  with 
dhnma  that  did  not  exceed  2^.,  a  circumstance  death.  He  further  required  that  persons  wholiad 
tiiat  ahows  their  absurdity,  for  even  allowing  quarrelled  should  submit  their  grievances  to  the 
higely  for  the  change  in  tlie  value  of  money,  governor  of  their  province,  to  belaid  before  the 
the  sum  mentioned  was  less  than  a  dollar.    The  marshals  of  France  and  the  constable,  tlms  seck- 
ooeorrenoe  of  the  crusades  and  the  study  of  the  ing  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  had  originated 
iML  law  had  some  effect  in  abating  personal  with  Charles  IX.,  to  establish  the  jurisdiction 
oombi^ — ^France  was  the  country  in  which  the  of  the  court  of  honor.    Louis  XIII.  treated 
dofll  was  most  common,  and  in  the  reign  of  duellists  as  his  father  had,  though  justice  was 
theoluTalricFranoisL  it  assumed  the  character  done  in  the  case  of  the  infamous  Boutevillo, 
wUoh  it  has  ever  since  maintained.    That  king  one  of  the  Montmorencys,  and  the  worst  ducl- 
Isid  down  the  principle  "  that  the  lie  was  never  list  of  his  day,  who,  by  the  influence  of  Riche- 
to  be  put  up  with  without  satisfaction,  but  by  a  lieu,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.    Louis  XIV. 
base  bom  fellow ;"  and  lies  were  divided  into  set  his  face  against  duelling,  and  the  autocratic 
St  categories,  each  having  its  own  particular  position  to  which  he  attained  enabled  him  to 
mode  of  satisfaction.    But  it  was  the  king's  lessen  its  frequency,  though  it  had  been  in- 
eondnot  that  had  the  most  influence  on  the  creased  by  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  early 
Snlada  of  fighting  men.    The  personal  quarrel  part  of  his  reign.    Edict  after  edict  was  issued 
between  him  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  by  him  against  it,  and  courts  of  honor  were 
one  of  the  scandals  of  that  age,  and  grow  out  instituted  for  its  prevention.    The  regency  re- 
of  the  determination  of  the  former  to  break  vived  duelling,  which  Louis  XV.  sought  to  stop, 
the  piomisea  which,  as  a  prisoner,  after  the  but  with  little  effect.    John  I/iw  was  a  noted 
battle  ci  Pavia,  he  had  made  to  the  latter,  in  duellist,  and  the  duke  do  Richelieu  was  another, 
ovder  to  obtain  his  freedom.    The  emperor  while  St.  Evremont  and  St.  Foix  carried  duel- 
•eonaed  the  king  of  violating  his  pledge,  and  ling  to  such  perfection  that  they  well  nigh  made 
pnpoaed  to  make  his  accusation  good  with  his  it  a  farce.    The  reign  that  usherecT  in  the  revo- 
•wnd«  Francis  returned  the  lie  in  coarse  terms,  lution  had  its  share  of  duels,  a  party  to  one  of 
and  offered  to  meet  his  rival  in  arms  at  any  which  was  the  count  d' Artois,  afterward  Charles 
place  he  might  name.  Charles  named  the  banks  X.,  his  antagonist  being  the  duke  de  Bourbon- 
of  the  Bidusoa,  the  very  spot  where  he  had  Cond6,  while  two  of  the  most  famous  swords- 
leatflBwd  Francia  to  liberty.    Bv  quibbling,  the  men  were  the  chevalier  d'Eon  and  the  chevalier 
Uar  prerented  the  meeting  ho  had  appeared  to  de  St.  Georges.    The  duke  de  Lauzun,  who 
dbwib    The  Tkdence  of  the  disputants  excited  served  in  the  forces  that  were  aent  to  aid  the 
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United  States,  was  a  noted  duellist  It  is  a  on-  indiyidaal  combats  bave  been  rare  in  Spain,  and 
rious  circumstance  that  in  the  last  duel  of  any  it  was  probably  his  Irish  blood  that  caused  the 
moment  fought  under  the  old  monarchy,  the  Carlist  O^Donnell  to  chfdlenge  the  Christino 
principal  party  was  a  man  who  has  exposed  ad-  Lopez — a  challenge  that  was  accepted,  but  ]«d 
mirably  the  absurdity  of  duelling,  and  who  was  to  no  fight.  Duelling  is  even  less  common  in 
imprisoned  fur  lighting  by  the  court  of  honor,  Portugal  than  it  is  in  Spain« — Duels  were  fa- 
which  was  presided  over  by  Richelieu,  then  more  vored  by  the  northern  races,  and  in  Denmark 
than  90  years  old.  The  first  tendency  of  the  women  were  not  allowed  champions  as  in  other 
revolution  was  to  suppress  duelling,  both  on  countries,  but  compelled  to  do  their  own  fight- 
partisan  and  patriotic  grounds.  It  was  looked  ing,  though  certain  advantages  were  permitted 
upon  as  aristocratic,  and  the  life  of  every  man  them,  which  enabled  them  to  assert  their  snpe- 
was  said  to  belong  to  his  country.  When  the  riority.  In  Norway  this  species  of  combat  was 
reaction  commenced  duelling  was  revived,  and  held  in  high  honor,  but  in  Sweden  it  was  nomi- 
all  the  more  readily  and  universally  because  of  nally  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  Gus- 
the  ascendency  of  the  military.  Napoleon  was  tavus  Adolphus  was  especially  opposed  to  duel- 
averse  to  duelling,  but  had  to  tolerate  it,  even  ling,  and  on  one  occasion  prepared  a  gallows  for 
while  expressing  his  contempt  for  duellists,  that  party  who  should  survive  a  particular  com- 
Tlio  story  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  challenged  bat ;  yet  he  ofifered  the  **  satisfaction  of  a  gentle- 
hiin  at  Acre,  and  that  he  answered  he  would  man"  to  an  ofiSccr  whom  be  had  struck. — In  Ger- 
figbt  a  Marlborough,  is  an  invention ;  but  when  many  duelling  is  much  less  in  vogue  than  in 
Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  sent  him  a  message,  his  France,  excepting  among  students  in  the  nni- 
answer  was  that  he  would  order  a  fencing  mas-  versities.  In  Austria  and  Hanover  the  ancient 
ter  to  attend  him  as  a  plenipotentiary.  The  laws  on  the  subject,  inflicting  long  and  rigorous 
most  celebrated  duels  in  1  ranee  since  the  revo-  imprisonment  upon  those  who  kill  or  maim  their 
lution  wore  between  Gen.  Gourgaud  and  Count  antagonists,  are  still  in  force,  and  in  the  latter 
Segur,  Col.  Pcpe  and  Lamartine,  Bugcaud  and  country  the  sentence  of  death  may  still  be  pro- 
Dulong,  Armand  Carrel  and  £mile  de  Girardin  nounced  whenever  homicide  results  from  a  pre- 
(in  which  the  former  lost  his  life),  Thiers  and  determination  of  fighting  for  life  or  death.  A 
Bixio,  Proncihon  tlie  socialist  and  Felix  Pyat.  law  was  passed  in  Saxony,  Ang.  13,  1855,  pun- 
Since  1837  duellists  and  their  seconds  are  liable  ishing  such  extreme  cases  of  premeditated  hom- 
to  the  criminal  law  in  France  for  any  homicide  icido  with  imprisonm^t^  varying  from  4  to  20 
or  manslaughter  resulting  from  the  duel,  but  in  years;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  limited  to  a 
the  conduct  of  the  trial  much  discretionary  pow-  short  time,  not  only  in  Saxony,'  but  throughout 
er  is  left  to  the  prosecuting  magistrate.  There  Germany.  Tribunals  of  honor  for  military  men 
have  been  female  duels  in  France ;  a  celebrated  have  existed  in  Prussia  rince  July  20,  1843,  for 
one  was  fought  under  the  regency  between  Ma-  the  puri)ose  of  reconciling  the  contending  parties 
dame  dc  Ncsle  and  the  countess  de  Polignao,  for  when  it  can  be  done  without  pnjndice  to  the  inil- 
the  possession  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  There  itary  code  of  honor.  If  reconciliation  is  impos- 
was  another  female  duel  as  late  as  1827,  and  in  sible,  the  duel  takes  place;  if  no  injury  is  done, 
1828  one  between  a  young  girl  and  a  soldier  the  imprisonment  never  exceeds  6  montlis; 
who  had  betrayed  her,  and  between  a  French  and  even  if  it  prove  fatal,  never  more  than  4 
and  a  German  woman,  who  were  both  in  love  years.  The  duel  which  created  the  greatest  sen- 
witli  a  painter. — Italy  has  not  been  much  behind  sation  in  Berlin  within  the  last  few  years  was 
Franco  in  duelling,  and  it  was  the  land  of  punc-  fought  in  1856  between  Hlnckeldey,  the  president 
tilio  in  those  days  when  the  duel  was  establishing  of  police,  and  Rochow,  a  nobleman  and  an  array 
itself  in  the  hitter  country.  The  Italians  excelled  officer,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life. — ^Rns- 
in  the  use  of  the  lighter  descriptions  of  weap-  sia  has  known  little  of  the  duel,  the  fantastical 
ons,  and  among  the  multitudes  of  them  who  point  of  honor  being  tliere  mostly  incomprc- 
swarmed  over  the  world,  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  hensible.  Russians  when  abroad,  however,  have 
not  a  few  were  teachers  of  the  use  of  arms,  shown  a  readiness  to  fight  in  single  combat  quite 
Public  opinion  favored  duelling,  but  it  could  equal  to  their  steadiness  in  the  battle  field.  The 
not  prevent  a<isassination,  which  was  as  fre-  Poles  have  proved  themselves  stanch  duellists, 
quent  as  if  the  other  art  of  killing  had  been  un-  and  the  judicial  combat  was  frequent  in  old  Po- 
known.  The  Italians  are  accused  of  conduct-  land.  The  Netherlands  have  closely  imitated 
ing  their  duels  treacherously,  but  the  practices  France,  both  in  duelling  and  in  abortive  at- 
chargcd  on  them  might  easily  bo  paralleled  by  tempts  to  suppress  it.  A  new  law  on  duelling 
facts  taken  from  tlie  history  of  French  duellists,  was  passed  in  Belgium  in  1841. — ^It  has  been 
— Single  combats  were  of  ordinary  occurrence  asserted  that  single  combats  were  introduced 
in  Spain  during  the  long  contest  between  the  into  England  by  the  Normans,  They  are  said  to 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  and  duelling  was  have  instituted  the  wager  of  battle,  from  which 
sonictimes  encouraged  by  laws  which  at  other  duelling  proceeded,  and  which  it  is  believed 
times  were  directed  against  it.  In  1519  Charles  was  uuKuown  to  the  Saxons.  Yet  Lappenberg 
V.  issued  an  edict  for  its  suppression;  though,  states  that  "William  the  Conqueror  speaka 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  his  conduct  in  his  dis-  of  the  judicial  combat  as  a  known  English 
puto  wit h  t  he  French  king  that  gave  to  the  prac-  custom."  It  was  a  favorite  mode  of  procedure, 
lice  its  power  in  modern  times.    Of  late  years  and  was  not  formally  abolished  nntu  the  last 
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jmr  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  and  as  late  oa  strength  of  the  cnstom-^sajs :  "  In  the  duke  of 

1774  it  was  defended  hj  some  of  the  greatest  Wellington's  cose,  no  such  imputation  could 

men  of  England.    In  the  chivalrous  times  there  have  been  hazarded,  and  his  forbearance  under 

were  nameroos  personal  combats  in  England,  but  insult  would  have  been  esteemed  by  his  country 

tbey  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  duelling;  as  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  vexatious  annoy- 

tnd  duels  may  properly  be  said  to  have  com-  ance,  and  would  have  been  a])preciAted  as  a 

menoed  in  tliat  kingdom  about  the  same  time  proof  both  that  his  temper  was  under  the  serene 

that  they  did  in  France,  so  wide-spread  was  the  control  of  reason,  and  that  he  disdained  to  avail 

cfibctofthe  evil  example  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  himself  of  this  wretched  means  of  exlialing  his 

Y.   In  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  were  many  passion,  or  satisfying  his  revenge.    The  nation 

doela  between  British  subjects,  one  of  the  most  felt  humiliated  when  they  learned  that  their 

noted  of  which  was  that  fought  between  Lord  great  hero  had  submitted  to  the  folly  of  a  duel.'' 

Brace  and  Sackville,  afterward  earl  of  Dorset,  Wellington  might  have  pleaded  the  example  of 

in  which  the  former  was  kilkd.    The  cavaliers  Marlborough,  who  sought  a  duel  with  Lord 

were  a  class  of  men  with  whom  the  point  of  Paulett,  in  1712,  which  the  latter  took  care  to 

hcmor  was  likely  to  be  in  as  high  favor  as  it  was  prevent.    In  1835  Mr.  B.  DLsraeli  challenged  Mr. 

with  Lord  Herbert  of  Chorbury,  whose  fantastic  Morgan  O'ConncU.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 

BOtiona  had  been  increased  by  his  residence  in  duels  in  England  of  late  years  was  tliat  fought  be- 

Fmnce,  and  whose  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  tween  the  earl  of  Cardigan  and  Ca])t.  Tuckett  in 

ladies*  *'  topknots"  is  among  the  ludicrous  mor-  1840. — Ireland  is  that  part  of  the  British  empire 

ftl  features  of  the  duello.    Scott  has,  in  *'  Wood-  in  which  duelling  has  always  been  most  in  vogue. 

■took**  and  in  *^  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  exhibited  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  tliere  was 

their  ideas  on  the  subject.    One  of  the  sermons  scarcely  an  Irishman  of  note  who  had  not  been 

delivered  by  Chillingworth  before  Charles  I.  "  out,"  and  many  of  them  hud  fought  often. 

eontains  a  warm  expostulation  against  duelling.  Grattan,  Curran,  Lord  Clare,  Flood,  Burrowes, 

Cromwell  was  a  foe  to  duelliug.    After  the  res-  Barrington,  Toler,  and  many  others,  men  of  high 

toration  it  became  still  more  common,  from  positions,  were  among  the  Irish  duellists  of  those 

tlie  spread  of  French  ideas.    Some  of  the  Eng-  times.  In  1815  Daniel  O'Conncll  fought  with  and 

lish  dnels  of  that  time  were  of  a  character  in  killed  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  Dublin 

Seifect  keeping  with  its  loose  morality.  The  corporation,  which  tlie  former  had  stigmatized  as 
idee  of  Buckingham  killed  I>ord  Shrewsbury ;  a  "  beggarly"  body ;  and  the  death  of  his  antag- 
I^dy  Shrewsbury,  on  whose  account  the  duel  onist  is  said  to  have  caused  Mr.  O^Connell  great 
was  fought,  attending  the  duke  as  a  page,  and  grief.  lie  afterward  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
then  passing  the  night  with  her  lover.  In  pute  with  Mr.  (subsequently  Sir  Robert)  Peel, 
Anne^s  reign,  the  duel  between  the  duke  of  that  would  have  led  to  a  duel  if  ho  had  not  been 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  in  which  both  fell,  arreste<l.  Mr.  Peel  wished  to  fi;;ht  the  ^^entle- 
caused  much  feeling,  from  its  political  character,  man  who  was  to  have  been  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  scc- 
and  the  atrocities  that  marked  it.  Duels  be-  ond. — In  Scotland  duels  have  not  been  so  corn- 
came  more  namorous  as  society  became  more  mon  as  in  Ireland,  yet  the  Scotch  have  always 
orderiy,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  evinced  something  more  tlian  readiness  to  go  to 
Englishmen  took  part  in  them.  William  Pul-  **  the  field  of  honor."  In  1822  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
teney,  leader  of  tlio  opposition,  fought  Lord  well  known  by  his  work  on  the  United  States, 
Hervey.  Wilkes  was  engaged  in  2  duels.  The  killed  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  son  of  Johnson's 
Brron  and  Chaworth  duel  happened  in  1705.  biographer,  iji  a  duel,  which  grew  out  of  gross 
Throughout  the  reign  of  George  111.  duels  were  newspaper  attacks  on  the  former.  Mr.  Stuart 
frequent ;  among  those  who  fought  in  England  was  tried  and  acquitted.  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey, 
irere  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Con-  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  went  al- 
Bin^  Castlereagh,  the  duke  of  York,  the  duko  most  the  entire  length  of  upholding  duelling, 
of  Richmond,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Lord  Camel-  and  boldly  assumed  that  the  man  who  slew  an- 
ford ;  the  last  named,  a  member  of  the  Pitt  other  under  tlie  circumstances  that  caused  Mr. 
ikmily,  was  the  great  duellist  of  the  time,  and  Stuart  to  slay  Boswell  was  not  guilty  of  umr- 
ibU  in  a  duel  in  1804.  In  the  present  reign,  as  der  in  any  fcense.  The  court,  wliilc  it  cliarged 
well  as  in  those  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  that  killing  in  a  duel  was  murder,  declared  tliat 
there  have  been  some  noted  duels ;  the  strangest  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
of  which  was  that  between  the  duko  of  Wei-  Mr.  Stuart,  and  praised  his  conduct  on  the 
lington  and  Lord  Winchelsea,  in  1829,  the  duke  ground ;  and  when  the  acquittal  w:is  given,  the 
ohaileoging  the  earl  because  of  the  lattcr^s  hot  court  congratulated  him  on  the  result.  These 
rdleotions  on  his  conduct  at  the  time  he  deter-  i incidents,  and  the  stress  which  the  court  laid  on 
mined  upon  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  through  which 
The  dnke  fired  at  his  antagonist,  who  fired  in  the  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  assailed  without  provocation, 
air,  and  then  apologized.  Perhaps  no  duel  of  show  how  strongly  even  the  opinion  of  enlight- 
oar  time  had  less  excuse,  because  the  challenge  ened  men  has  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  duel- 
er*s  character  for  courage  was  so  completely  ling.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Boswell,  when  a 
catablished.  Mr.  Roebuck,  after  admitting  that  member  of  parliament,  took  the  ])rincipal  part 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  duelling  in  getting  two  old  Scotch  statutes  re{>ealcd  that 
ii  necessary — an   admission   that  shows  the  were  du-octcd  against  duelling,  one  of  which 
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made  the  mere  fighting  of  a  dael,  thongh  it  with  Mr.  CIraves  of  Kentnoky  in  1838,  near 
shouldhaTCDoevil  result,  punishable  with  death.  Washington,  and  the  former  was  killed.  Hiis 
— ^Duelling  has  been  known  in  the  United  States  dael  caused  nearly  as  much  excitement  as  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  settlement,  between  Hamilton  and  Bnrr.  Both  parties  were 
the  first  duel  taking  place  in  1621,  at  Plymouth,  members  of  congress.  Bacls  have  been  numer- 
between  two  serving  men.  Mr.  Sabine  thinks  ous  in  California  since  that  country  became  a 
it  possible  that  in  the  ludicrous  punishment  in-  port  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them 
fiicted  on  these  chivalrous  combatants  wo  can  find  have  been  of  a  very  severe  character.  Formerly 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  opinion  on  duelling  they  were  very  common  in  the  U.  8.  navy,  and 
that  exists  between  the  North  and  the  South,  valuable  lives  were  lost.  It  is  related  of  Rich- 
They  were  sentenced  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ard  Somers,  who  perished  in  the  Intrepid,  and 
together  for  24  hours,  but  a  portion  of  the  pun-  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  mild,  man,  that  he 
islunent  was  remitted.  Castle  island,  in  Boston  fought  three  duels  in  one  day.  Capt.  Bolton 
harbor,  is  said  to  have  been  a  duelling  ground  (then  Finch)  shot  Lieut.  White,  on  an  island  in 
for  Englishmen.  In  1728,  a  young  man  named  Boston  harbor,  in  1819;  but  White  forced  the 
Woodbridgc  was  killed  in  a  duel  on  Boston  com-  duel  on  him,  and  fell.  In  1830  President  Jack- 
mon,  by  another  young  man  named  Phillips,  son  caused  tiie  names  of  4  officers  to  be  struck 
Tliey  fought  without  seconds,  in  the  night  time,  from  the  navy  roll  because  they  had  been  en- 
nnd  with  swords.  Aided  by  some  of  his  friends,  gaged  in  a  dueL  These  encounters  have  not 
Phillips  got  on  board  a  man  of  war  and  escaped  been  so  common  in  the  navy  of  late  years  as 
to  Franco,  where  he  died  a  year  afterward.  A  formerly.  The  army  has  furnished  duellists, 
great  sensation  was  caused,  and  a  now  and  se-  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service, 
vere  law  against  duelling  was  enacted.  There  In  the  northern  states,  the  force  of  opinion  is 
were  few  duels  in  the  revolution,  the  most  noted  strong  against  duelling;  yet,  at  the  beginning 
being  those  between  Gen.  C.  Leo  and  Col.  John  of  the  century,  duelling  was  there  common,  and 
Laurens,  in  which  the  former  was  wounded,  and  several  duels  were  fought  in  New  England, 
between  Gens.  Cadwallador  and  Conway,  in  while  tlie  ^*  code  of  honor*'  was  in  full  force  in 
1778,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  shot  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Five  shots  were 
head  from  which  he  recovered.  Button  Gwin-  exchanged  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  John 
nott,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in-  Swortwout,  in  1802;  and  a  chaUenge  passed 
dependence,  from  Georgia,  was  killed  in  a  duel  between  Mr.  Clinton  and  Gen.  Dayton  of  New 
with  Gen.  Mcintosh,  in  May,  1777.  In  1785  Jersey,  in  1803. — ^Dnels  have  been  not  mifrequent 
Capt  Gunn  challenged  Gen.  Greene  twice,  both  in  the  dififerent  parts  of  British  America»  and  in 
being  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  threatened  a  per-  Canada  and  the  otherprovinces  the  state  of  oiiin- 
sonal  assault  when  the  latter  refused  to  meet  him.  ion  resembles  rather  thai  which  prevuls  in  our 
Greene  wrote  to  Washington,  acknowledging  southern  states  than  the  opinion  of  neighboring 
Uiat  if  ho  thought  his  honor  or  reputation  would  New  England. — By  the  common  law,  when  one 
suffer  from  his  refusal  he  would  accept  the  chal-  ol  the  parties  to  a  duel  is  killed,  the  survivor 
lenge.  He  was  especially  concerned  oa  to  tlie  and  the  seconds  are  cuilty  of  murder ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  conduct  on  .the  minds  of  military  participation  in  a  duel  where  there  is  no  fatal  re- 
men,  and  admitted  his  regard  for  the  opin-  snlt^  cither  as  principal  or  second,  is  regarded 
ion  of  the  world.  Washington  approved  of  as  a  misdemeanor.  Af  any  of  the  stAtes  of  the 
his  course  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  not  on  American  Union  have,  however,  modified  this 
moral  grounds,  but  because  a  comnianding  offi-  rule  by  legislative  enactment^  ana  while  in  some 
cer  is  not  amenable  to  private  calls  for  the  dis-  of  them  the  killing  of  a  man  is  ponishable  with 
charge  of  his  public  duty.  Gen.  Hamilton  was  death,  in  others  a  term  of  imprisonment  with 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Col.  Burr  in  1 804,  the  latter  forfeiture  of  political  rights  is  substituted.  Some 
being  vicc*i)rc.sidcnt,  and  the  former  the  great-  states  require  certdn  officers  of  state  to  make 
est  leader  of  the  opposition.  This  duel  is  al-  oath  either  that  they  have  not  within  a  certain 
ways  allowed  the  first  X)laco  in  the  history  of  time  been,  or  will  not  be,  concerned  in  a  do^; 
American  private  combats.  Tliat  which  stands  and  in  nearly  all,  the  duellist  and  his  abettors 
next  is  the  duel  between  Capts.  Barron  and  are  disqualified  from  holding  office  or  exercising 
Decatur,  the  latter  being  killed,  and  Barron  se-  the  elective  franchise  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
verely  wounded.  Henry  Clay  and  John  Ran-  years,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  dud.  In  the 
dolph  fought  in  1826,  and  Col.  Benton,  inclosing  American  nav^  and  military  service,  an  officer 
Ijis  account  of  the  fight,  says :  "  Certainly  duel-  implicated  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  oflOoer,  eitlier 
ling  is  bad,  and  has  been  put  down,  but  not  as  principal  or  second,  is  liable  to  be  cashiered, 
quite  so  bad  as  its  substitute — ^revolvers,  bowie  upon  conviction  by  a  court  martial ;  and  an 
knives,  blackguarding,  and  street  assassinations  equally  stringent  provision  exists  in  the  articles 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence."  Gen.  Jack-  of  war  regulating  the  British  military  service. 
son  killed  M.  Dickinson  in  a  duel,  and  was  en-  All  the  legislation  that  has  been  directed  against 
gaged  in  other  ^'atlairs.''  Col.  Benton  killed  a  it  in  the  United  States— and  it  is  mncl»— has 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  had  other  duels.  In  1841  Mr.  been  fruitless;  and  the  labors  of  individuals  of 
Clay  was  on  the  eve  of  fighting  with  Col.  King,  the  highest  character  have  been  equally  barren, 
then  a  senator  from  Alabama,  and  elected  vice-  in  more  than  half  the  Union. — See  J.  G.  Millin- 
president  in  1852.    Mr.  Cilley  of  Maine  fought  gen,  "  The  History  of  Duelling"  (S  vols.  London, 
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1841);  Lovenao  Sabine,  '*  Notes  on  Duels  and  his  academical  dnties  with  great  benefit  to  tbe 

DmlliiigY  witli  a  preliminary  Ilistorical  Essay^'  institationnntill  842,  when  he  retired  on  aoconnt 

(Umo^  Boston,  1855).  of  ill  health,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Mor- 

DUER,  John,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  ristown,  N.  J.    lie  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct  7,  1782,  died  on  Staten  the  ^GonstitntionalJurisprudence  of  the  United 

Sdind,  Aug.  8,  1858.     He  was  the  son  of  Col.  States, '*  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  appeared 

William  Ihier  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  in  Boston  in  1856;  of  a  memoir  of  his  mater- 

on  bis  mother's  side  a  grandson  of  6en.  William  nal  grandfather,  Gen.  TVilliam  Alexander;  and 

Akizaiider,  the  claimant  of  the  Scottish  earl-  of  various  occasional  addresses  before  historical 

dom  of  Stirling.    In  his  16th  year  ho  enter-  and  literary  societies.    In  the  early  part  of  his 

ed  the  U.  S.  army,  but  after  two  years  left,  life  ho  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  literary 

llie  aervioe  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  articles  to  the  periodical  press  of  New  York. 

and  dT  general  literature.    He  commenced  the  DUFAU,  Piebrb  Armand,  a  French  publi- 

pnetioe  of  his  profession  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y..  cist,  and  director  of  the  imperial  institution  for 

whfDoe  about  1820  ho  removed  to  the  city  of  the  blind  at  Paris,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  Feb.  15, 

K«w  Tori:,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  1795.    His  first  important  literary  undertaking 

£b  1826  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis  was  a  continuation  of  Yelly,  v  illaret's,  and 

rfonen  to  revise  the  statute  law  of  the  state,  Garnicr^s  general  history  of  France.    Ih  1824 

flod  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  prepara  he  published  a  collection  of  the  fundamental 

tkMi  ofthe  first  halfof  the  work,  his  professional  laws  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 

labors  preventing  him  from  giving  more  than  with  notes  upon  the  history  of  liberty  and  of 

oeenumal  advice  to  h^  colleagues  on  the  re-  political  institutions  in  modem  times.  About  the 

■Minder.    In  1849,  after  an  honorable  career  at  same  date  appeared  his  work  on  the  ^^  Partition 

Iba  bar,  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  superior  of  European  Turkey  between  Russia,  Austria, 

aoort  of  New  York  city,  a  position  which  he  England,  and  the  Greeks,  with  the  Mediation 

fiHad  until  bis  decease.    After  the  death  of  of  France.''    From  1830  to  1840  he  was  one 

Ghiaf  Justice  Oakley  in  May,  1867,  ho  became  of  the  most  active  writers  of  the  moderale  lib- 

tlia  preriding  justice  of  the  court.    He  was  a  eral  party.    He  assisted  in  editing  the  Temp$ 

dalegate  to  the  convention  which  amended  the  and  the  Const itutionnely  and  was  for  a  time 

atala  oonstitntion  in  1821,  but  seldom  took  an  chief  editor  of  the  latter  joumal.    He  was  a 

aetiva  part  in  public  affiiirs.    In  1845  he  pub*  teacher  in  the  royal  institution  for  the  blind 

lithed  a  ^Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Representations  from  1815  to  1840,  and  its  director  from  1840 

In  Marine  Insnrance,"  and  in  1845-^6  a  treatise  until  within  a  recent  period,  when  he  retired 

on  the  ^  Law  and  Practice  of  Marine  Insurance''  with  the  title  of  honorary  director.    He  took 

(%  Tola.  8va),  which  has  become  a  standard  au-  part  also  in  founding  and  supporting  other  chari- 

thority  in  the  United  States.    In  1848  he  deliv-  table  institutions,  and  fulnlled  several  public 

arad  a  discourse  on  the  life,  character,  and  functions  until  obliged  to  devote  himself  exclur 

pnUio  aervices  of  Chancellor  Kent,  which  was  ively  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment  con- 

pnUiihad,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en-  fided  to  him.    He  continued,  however,  to  write 

gaged  in  editing  ^  Duer's  Reports  "  of  the  deci-  treatises  upon  political  sciences,  and  for  the  ame- 

Ama  of  the  auperior  court    The  6th  volume,  lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  was 

whieh  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  was  revised  at  the  same  time  a  contributor  to  some  of  the 

hf  him  while  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  leading  French  cydoptedias.    Many  of  his  later 

ftaetme  of  the  thigh.    Justice  Duer  was  held  in  works  were  crowned  by  the  academy  of  sciences. 

great  esteem  for  his  eminent  judicial  abilities,  as  and  one  of  his  earlier  essays  on  the  abolition  of 

wall  as  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  (1830)  by  the  so- 

whioh  be  dischar^d  the  duties  of  his  office. —  ciety  of  Ohristian  morality.    He  has  also  pub- 

WnxiAX  Albxakdeb,  brother  of  the  preced-  lished,  under  the  nameof  Armand,  several  light 

ing^  a  distinguished  jurist,  born  in  Rhinebeck,  theatrical  pieces.    His  latest  works  are :  StatU- 

Dotchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8, 1780,  died  in  New  tique  comparee  des  ateugUs  el  des  sourds^mueU 

ToriCi  May  81, 1858.    After  serving  for  a  short  (4to.,  1854),  aud  De  la  riforme du  mont  depute^ 

tioia  in  1798  as  a  midshinman  in  3ie  navy,  he  a  memoir  presented  to  the  academy  of  moral 

oommanced  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  science  in  1855. 

tiia  bar  in  1802,  and  having  practised  for  a  DUFAURE,  Jules   Abmand  Stanislas,  a 

Urn  jean  in  New  York,  removed  to  New  Or-  French  statesman  and  lawyer,  born  Dec  4^ 

lana  to  form  a  professional  partnership  with  1798,  was  councillor  of  state  in  1836,  minister 

Edward  Livingston.    Compelled  by  his  health  of  public  works  in  1889,  a  member  of  the  cham- 

to  xatom  to  the  north,  he  opened  an  office  in  his  her  of  deputies  from  1834  to  1848,  and  a  cham- 

aativa  village,  and  between  1814  and  1820  was  pion  of  constitutional  liberty  until  1844^  when 

a  mamber  cxf  the  state  assembly,  taking  a  ]>rom-  ne  became  the  leader  of  a  new  moderate  party 

inant  part  in  the  debates  on  the  establishment  midway  between  the  opponents  and  supporters 

of  canala  and  other  important  questions.    In  of  the  government.    Although  opposed  to  the 

1823  he  was  appointed  jndgo  of  the  supreme  agitation  which  caused  the  downiall  of  Louis 

oonri  in  the  8a  circuit,  an  office  which  he  held  Philippe,  he  adhered  to  the  new  republic  in 

until  tha  doee  of  1829,  when  he  was  elected  1848,  was  elected  to  the  constituent  and  le- 

praaidant  of  Columbia  college.    He  discharged  gldative  aaBemUiMi  and  oflSoiated  as  minister 

VOL.  vi.^2 
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of  the  interior  from  Juno  2  to  Oct  81, 1849.  third  shipwreck  -when  netr  the  months  of  the 

He  was  arrested  on  Dec.  2,  1851,  bnt  released  Ganges.    By  the  first  of  these  mishaiM  he  and 

on  the  following  day.    He  bos  since  devoted  his  wife  lost  every  thing  that  belopged  to  them. 

himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  plans  of  operation,  his  valuable  library,  and 

and  holds  a  distinguished  position  at  the  bar  of  the  fruits  of  his  carefbl  and  laborious  study,  were 

Paris.    In  1858  ho  was  one  of  the  council  for  all  lost.    His  pocket  Bible,  which  was  picked 

the  defence  in  the  trial  of  Montalembert.  up  by  a  sailor  among  the  rocks  a  day  or  two 

DU  FAY,  Chables  Francois  db  Cistebnat,  after  the  wreck,  was  alone  saved.  Arrived  in 
a  French  savant,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  14, 1698,  India,  a  stranger  amons  strangers,  he  was  yet 
died  July  16, 1789.  In  1788  he  was  elected  to  received  and  welcomed  by  many  of  his  country- 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  was  the  only  men ;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  disin- 
member  of  that  body  who  has  ever  read  papers  dined  to  further  the  special  object  of  the  Chri»- 
in  each  of  its  6  different  departments  that  were  tian  adventurer.  They  did  not  oppoee  him,  but 
deemed  worthy  of  publicatiou.  Ho  made  new  neither  had  they  the  lieart  to  succor  him.  The 
researches  concerning  phosphorus,  the  barome-  well-known  Kammohun  Roy,  however,  who 
ter,  the  refracting  power  of  crystals,  the  mag-  from  his  position  and  character  could  exercise 
net,  and  electricity.  He  introduced  the  theory  considerable  influence  over  the  natives,  entered 
of  two  "kinds  of  electricity,  the  vitreous  and  the  warmly  into  the  views  of  Du£E^  and  witli  his  aa- 
resinous.  Among  the  chief  services  which  he  sistance  a  school  was  commenced  under  a  ban- 
rendered  to  science  were  those  which  he  per-  ian  tree.  Five  young  men  assembled  to  receive 
formed  as  director  of  the  jardin  des  plantea.  instruction  from  the  Scottish  missionary.  The 
Du  Fay  spent  10  years  in  rearranging  and  im-  shade  of  the  banian  tree  was  soon  too  narrow 
proving  it,  and  made  it  the  first  establishment  to  protect  the  schohwfrom  the  fervor  of  the 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  At  his  request  Bufibn,  Indian  sun,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  pro- 
who  was  as  yet  only  known  by  his  papers  read  vide  suitable  accommodations  m  the  protection 
to  the  academy,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  and  advancement  alike  of  teachers  and  taucdit. 
in  its  superintendence.  From  the  very  outset  it  was  the  purpose  at  Mr. 

DUFF,  Alexandeb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Duff  to  lead  his  pupils  throu^  the  entire  range 
missionary,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  of  British  literature  and  8<&noe,  and  with  all 
in  the  co.  of  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1806.  At  a  this  the  work  of  the  missionaiy  waa  never  for  a 
very  early  age  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  day  lost  sight  of.  The  readings  in  classical  lit- 
ministry  in  tho  established  church  of  Scot-  erature  and  the  scientifie  and  phikMophical  Ice- 
land ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  him-  tures  were  all  condu(Mted  with  a  defimte  end  in 
self  for  its  duties,  he  entered  tho  university  of  view — tho  cnfranchisemeot  of  the  nativB  mind, 
St.  Andrew's  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  grad-  and  tho  difiusion  of  the  troth  in  philosophy  and 
uated  in  due  course.  While  a  student  he  be-  science,  accompanied  wUh  Uie  daily  reauing  and 
came  intimate  with  Dr.  Ohalmers,  who  exer-  critical  and  experimental  ezpontion  of  the  Scrip- 
cised  a  profound  influence  on  his  character  and  tures.  Mr.  Duff's  labors  veiT  soon  began  to  teU, 
the  direction  of  his  career.  He  studied  theolo-  and  tho  worth  of  the  man,  from  the  beginning 
gy  in  St  Mary's  college  in  the  same  university,  was  apparent  both  to  the  native  popolation  aM 
and  in  the  summer  of  1829  was  duly  licensed  to  their  British  rulers.  Hia  honesty,  perseverance. 
preach.  During  the  later  years  of  his  academ-  and  zeal,  in  connection  with  his  varied  gifts  and 
icflJ  studies  ho  was  the  associate  and  bosom  talents,  soon  gave  a  commanding  influence  to 
friend  of  a  little  circle,  all  of  whose  members  him  and  the  Scottish  college  which  he  had  ea- 
became  well  known  in  the  missionary  field,  tabli^ed.  In  1848  a  crisis  occnrred  in  the  hJa- 
among  whom  were  the  late  John  Adams  and  the  tory  of  the  institution.  It  grew  out  of  the  db- 
late  John  Urquhart.  These  young  men,  while  ruption  in  the  dinrdi  of  Scotland.  On  May  18; 
studyiug  for  tho  ministry,  spent  much  of  their  1848,  nearly  500  ministers  of  that  church  suv 
leisuro  time  iu  visiting  the  poor,  distributing  rendered  their  livings  into  the  hands  of  the  atatei 
tracts,  holding  prayer  meetings,  and  organizing  rather  than  submit  in  the  exercise  of  their  offidai 
and  superintending  Sabbath  schools  in  destitute  duties  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  relatiiig 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  By  none  of  to  induction  to  benefices  as  given  by  the  aopreme 
the  churches  in  Scotland  had  any  efibrt  yet  judicatory,  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  TUa 
been  made  to  spread  the  gospel  among  tho  they  did  on  the  ground  that  that  interpretatioQ 
heathen.  A  more  earnest  spirit  had  indeed  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ  as  laid  down 
been  gaining  ground  in  tho  established  church,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  aggregate  valiie  of  the 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Inglis,  aided  livings  vacated  was  $10,000,000.  When  intel- 
by  Chalmers  and  Tnomson,  and  others  of  the  ligence  of  this  dLsmption  reached  Calcutta,  Dr. 
evangelical  party,  a  mission  to  India  was  re-  Duf^  and  the  brethren  who  had  at  intervala 
solved  upon.  Mr.  Dufl^  was  selected  as  their  come  to  his  help,  had  to  consider  the  question 
first  missionary,  and  having  been  ordained  to  whether  they  could  retain  their  conneotioa  with 
the  ofiice  of  the  ministry,  he  set  sail  toward  the  the  Scottish  church,  now,  by  the  interpretation 
close  of  1829.  During  his  voyage  to  India  he  given  to  the  law  regarding  benefices,  thoroughly 
was  twico  shipwrecked,  first  on  a  reef  while  Erastianized,  or  whether  they  ought  to  throw  in 
rounding  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  again  on  their  lot  with  the  seceding  party,  organized  under 
tho  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  the  name  of  the  Free  Protesting  ohnroh  of  Soot- 
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lind.  There  was  much  to  induce  them  to  re-  nio  school  in  Paris.  Ilaving  entered  the  French 
main  as  they  had  heen — ^the  hihors  of  12  jears.  army,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  1809,  served 
tiie  complete  organization  of  their  edifices  and  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  distin- 
plana,  past  success,  the  prestige  of  connection  guished  himself  daring  tiie  Hundred  Days, 
with  a  wealthy  and  endowed  church,  the  sym-  When  (xeneva  was  restored  to  Switzerland,  he 
patiiiea  (^  the  government,  and  then,  on  the  became  a  citizen  of  the  republic ;  was  continued 
other  hand,  their  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  in  the  rank  of  captain,  which  ho  had  received 
and  ability  of  the  iVee  church  to  aid  them  in  under  the  empire,  and  in  1827  was  promoted  to 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  in  the  car-  that  of  colonel.  In  1831  ho  was  made  chief 
lying  out  of  their  well  tried  system.  However,  of  the  staff  of  a  corps  destined  to  defend  the 
coided  by  a  dear  conviction  of  duty,  Dr.  Duff  and  neutrality  of  the  republic.  Intrusted  with  the 
m  brethren  at  onoe  and  unanimously  declared  management  of  the  militarv  school  at  Thun, 
tfadr  adherence  to  the  Free  church,  and  vacated  with  the  survey  of  Switzerland,  and,  as  quar- 
their  honored  and  beloved  institution,  with  all  its  termaster-gencral,  with  the  reorganization  of 
valnable  Ubrary  and  apparatus;  and  we  believe  the  federal  army,  he  performed  hu  duties  with 
they  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  step.  On  zeal  and  ability.  When  the  organization  of  ihe 
the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  in  1846,  the  Sondcrbund,  and  the  apprehended  intervention 
ofllce  of  principal  and  professor  of  theology  in  of  foreign  powers,  seemed  to  tJireaten  the  exist- 
the  Free  church  college  in  Scotland  was  offered  ence  of  the  confederation  in  1847,  Dufour,  at 
to  1dm,  but  was  refused.  He  returned  to  £u-  the  age  of  60,  was  chosen  by  the  diet  command- 
xope  in  1851  to  recruit  his  broken  health ;  but  er-in-cbief  of  the  federal  forces,  and  not  only 
fnatead  of  finding  there  the  nece^ary  repose,  he  rapidly  suppressed  the  civU  war,  but  also  raised 
entered  on  the  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  the  reputation  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  £u- 
imoiur  the  British  people,  and  for  that  purpose  rope.  Hb  moderation  on  that  occasion  equalled 
Tiritea  the  churches  even  in  the  remotest  Brit-  his  military  ability.  Being  a  conservative  in  pol- 
ish ides.  In  1854  he  made  a  voyage  to  America,  itics,  the  events  of  1848  lost  him  some  part  of 
and  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  his  popularity ;  but  he  has  since  rendered  im- 
April,  anoMay,  he  visited  the  principal  cities  in  portont  services  to  his  country  as  a  negotiator 
the  northern  and  western  states,  and  passed  with  foreign  powers,  especially  in  the  question 
throogh  Canada.  While  he  was  in  New  York  of  the  relations  of  Ticino  and  Neufch&tel  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches  met  by  repre-  Austria  and  Prussia.  Shortly  before  the  termi- 
MDtation,  and  gave  him  a  fi-aternal  welcome,  nation  of  the  Neufch&tel  affair,  he  was  again  ap- 
■nd  the  university  of  New  York  conferred  on  pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  federal  army 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1855  he  in  consequence  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
returned  to  India^  where  he  still  remains,  de-  Prussia.  Ho  is  the  author  of  several  works  in 
TOted  with  untiring  industry  to  his  missionary  French,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  De 
labom.  ^  fortification  jpermanente  (1824;  2d  edition, 

DUFFY,  OhablesGa VAN,  an  Irish  journalist  1850);  Geometrte  perepectivej  &c  (1S27);  Me- 

and  politician,  bom  in  Ulster  in  1816.    He  em-  nunres  tur  Vartilleriedes  ancients  et  sur  celle  du 

braced  tiie  profession  of  journalism  at  an  early  mayen  dge  (1840) ;  Manuel  de  tactique  (1842). 

age,  and  for  several  years  edited  an  influential  DUFR£N0Y,  Pierbe  Abmaih),  a  French  geol- 

newspaper  at  Belfast.     At  the  some  time  he  ogist  and  mineralogist,  bom  in  Sovran,  Seine- 

pmraned  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  subse-  et-Oise,  in  1792,  died  in  Paris,  March  20, 1857. 

qiMntly  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  has  never  His  mother  (born  in  1765,  died  in  1825)  was  a 

practised.    In  1841  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  poetess  of  some  distinction.  He  entered  the  poly- 

m  1842' he  established  the  ^^  Nation,"  a  publi-  technio  school  in  1811,  and  the  school  of  mines 

cation  strongly  in  the  interest  of  O'Connell  and  in  1813.    His  first  essay  appeared  in  1819,  and 

tlie  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  union ;  and  in  was  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  papers  on 

1844  he  was  compromised  in  the  proceedings  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  gained  for  him 

inalituted  against  O^Connell  and  the  prominent  a  high  reputation  in  the  scientific  world.    His 

repealers.     In  1847  he  joined  the  party  of  explorations  in  southern  France  and  in  the 

young  Ireland,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  Pyrenees  led  him  to  develop  the  theory  of  meta- 

Iried  with   Smith  O^Brien,   Thomas  Francis  morphism,  according  to  which  the  production 

Meai^er,  and  others,  for  sedition,  but  was  ac-  of  many  of  the  newer  rocks  is  explained  by  the 

cndtted.    He  then  resumed  the  direction  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  those  of  older  date.    He  ez* 

**Nirtion,^'  in  which  he  advocated  various  social  plorcd  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  in  his  work  on 

leforma  for  Ireland,  and  between  1852  and  1856  the  subject  (Dea  terrains  ^olcaniques  des  environs 

repreeented  New  Ross  in  parliament.    He  has  de  Naples)  he  maintains  that  Herculaneum  and 

rinoe  emigrated  to  Australia,  whore  he  has  been  Pompeii  were  destroyed  by  a  landslide  from  Ve- 

A  member  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  also  suvius,  and  not  by  lava  ejected  from  the  crater. 

of  the  ministry.    He  is  the  author  of  *^  Ballad  In  concert  with  £lie  de  Beaumont  he  explored 

Poetry  of  Ireland,"  and  other  publications.  between  1823  and  1886  various  parts  of  France, 

DUFOUB)  GxTiLLAUME  Hensi,  a  Swiss  gen-  England,  and  northern  Spain,  and  the  remark- 

eral,  bom  In  Oonstance  in  1787.    Ho  was  edu-  able  geological  map  of  France  which  appeared 

cated  in  Gcoieva,  and  after  the  annexation  of  that  in  1841  was  the  result  of  their  labors.    He  was 

dty  to  France  in  1807,  studied  at  the  polytech-  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  England  for  the 
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purpose  of  inyestigatinff  the  effect  of  the  sab-  phia,  in  1848.  Among  his  writinn  are  a  **  Gom- 
stitution  of  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast  in  furnaces  prehensive  Sommarr  of  General  Philosophy/* 
employed  for  melting  iron.  He  also  investi-  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  a '*  CIub 
gated  the  methods  of  various  metallurgical  oper-  Book  of  GoYemments  and  CIyU  Society,*'  print- 
ations  in  Great  Britain,  and  publislied  ii;  con-  ed  in  1859  in  New  York.  One  of  his  latest  pro- 
Junction  wiUi  £lie  de  Beaumont,  Coste,  and  ductions  is  the  "  Tenant  House,"  a  work  pie* 
Perdonnet,  an  el{dx)rate  and  valuable  report  pared  from  information  acquired  while  he  was 
entitled  Voyage  metallurgique  en  Angleterre  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
(2d  ed.  18d7~'39,  2  vols.  8vo.).  He  was  one  of  DUGDALE,  Sm  Wiluam,  an  English  and- 
the  most  active  members  of  the  academy  of  quary,  bom  in  Shustoke,  Warwickshire,  Sept. 
miners,  director  of  the  eeole  des  mines,  and  pro*  12, 1605,  died  Feb.  10, 1686.  He  was  educated 
fessor  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  intro-  partly  in  the  free  school  of  Coventry,  partly  by 
duced  a  new  classifk^tion  of  minerals  based  Lis  father,  was  made  pursuivant  at  arma  eztra- 
upon  crystallography,  and  promoted  in  various  ordinary  under  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon  in 
other  ways  the  study  of  mmeralogy  and  mete-  1638,  rose  by  degrees  in  the  herald's  ooUo^  until 
orology.  The  4th  and  last  volume  of  the  2d  he  became  garter  prinoipd  king  at  arma  ml  677. 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Traite  de  mineraUh  and  was  knighted.  In  1641  exact  draJEta  of  iu 
gie  appeared  in  Paris  in  1859,  with  an  addi«  the  monuments  in  Westminster  abbey  and  in 
tional  volume  of  illustrations.  many  of  the  churches  of  Ensland,  with  cofHes 

DIJ  FRESNE,  Charles.    See  Dn  Canoe.  of  their  inscriptions,  were  made  under  bis  snper- 

DU  FRESNO  Y,CnABLEsALPU0N8S,  a  French  intendence  and  deposited  in  Sir  Christopher 
^inter  and  poet,  bom  in  Paris  in  1611,  died  at  Hatton's  library.  With  Roger  Dodawortb  he 
ViUiers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  in  1665.  His  pictures  projected  the  publication  of  the  charters  and 
are  correct,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable,  and  descriptions  of  all  the  monasterietf  of  the  king- 
he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  dom ;  and  after  havins  attended  King  Charles  at 
a  Latin  poem  entitled  De  Arte  Graphica,  the  Edgehill  and  fc^owed  him  to  Oxfora,  he  im* 
"Art  of  Painting,"  which  has  been  8  times  proved  a  louff  stay  in  that  town  by  collecting 
translated  into  English,  viz. :  into  prose  by  Drv-  from  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  there  ma- 
den  ([4to.  London^695),  by  Wills  ^4to.  1754) ;  terials  for  this  groat  work.  I^rom  the  tower 
and  into  verse  by  William  Mason,  with  notes  by  recordsjhe  Cottonian  libraiy,  and  the  pq)er8  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (4to.,  York,  1788).  Andr6  Du  Chesne  which  he  examined  in  Paris, 

DUFRESNY,  Chables  RiviIibe,  a  French  he  gathered  still  more  inibrmatioa;  and  in  1655 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1648,  died  there,  Oct.  the  first  volume  of  the  wwk  appeared  in  Latin 
6, 1724.  He  was  descended  from  Henry  IV.  by  at  London,  under  the  title  of  McnaMtioon  Angli' 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  that  monarch,  known  canum  ;  the  2d  and  8d  tqIs.  wen  iasoed  in  1661 
as  la  lelU  jardiniere.  In  consequence  of  his  and  1678 ;  a  new  and  enkraed  e^tSoD,  in  6  vols. 
descent  and  his  talents,  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  crown  folio,  was  publishea  in  1817-30,  with 
Louis  XIY.,  but  his  improvident  habits  were  plates,  the  cost  of  drawing  and  engraving  which 
constantly  involving  him  in  embarrassments,  amounted  to  $80,000.  Tins  edition  waa  reprint- 
He  wrote  some  excellent  comedies,  had  great  ed  at  London  in  8  vols.  I6L  in  1846.  Several 
skill  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  was  known  as  abridgments  of  the  original  work  have  been 
a  pleasant  companion  and  a  wit.  It  is  related  of  made  in  English.  Among  Dugdale's  other  con- 
him  that  he  married  his  washerwoman  in  order  tributions  to  history  are  the  **  Antiquities  of  War- 
to  avoid  payine  her  bill.  Among  his  comedies  wickshire'*  (fol.,  1656),  one  of  the  nest  works  of 
which  obtained  the  most  success,  may  be  men-  the  kind  ever  published,  and  tiie  antlior*s  ektf 
WouqH  V  esprit  de  contradiction^  La  coquette  de  d^csuvre;  "History  of  SU  Panics  Cathedral" 
tillage,  and  Lefavx  sincere.  His  PoSsies  dioerses  (fol.,  1658) ; "  History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayn* 
are  idso  Draised.  A  selection  of  his  works  was  ing  of  divers  Fenns  and  ICarahes^^ffoL,  1662), 
publishea  at  Paris  in  2  vols,  in  1805.  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  seTeral  gentlemen 

DUGANNE,  Augustine  Joseph  IIioket,  an  who  were  interested  in  the  draining  of  Bedford 

American  poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Boston  in  Level ;  ^^  Originee  Juridieialm^  or  Hist4)rif!al 

1828.    He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Memoirs  of  the  English  Laws.  Courts  of  Justice^ 

the  periodical  press,  having  written  between  20  Forms  of  TriaJ,  Punishment  in  Cases  CriminaL 

and  30  novelettes  and  romances,  and  a  great  Law  Writers,''  &c  (1666) ;  the  *'  Baronage  ok 

number  of  miscellaneous  papers  under  various  England,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  lives 

signatures.    His  poetical  works  consist  of  the  and  most  memorable  Actions  of  our  English  Ko- 

"Iron  Harp,"  "  Parnassus  in  Pillory,"  a  satire,  bility"  (3  vols,  fol.,  1675-'6) ;  "  A  Short  View 

the  ''  Mission  of  Intellect,"  a  ])oem  delivered  in  of  the  late  Troubles  in  EngUnd*'  (Oxford,  1681) : 

New  York  in  1852,  the  "  Gospel  of  Labor,"  do-  ^'  Ancient  Usage  in  bearinff  of  such  En^gns  oi 

livered  before  the  N.  Y.  mercantile  library  as-  Honor  as  are  commonly  called  Anns*'  (Oxford, 

Bociation  in  1853,  and  a  number  of  short  pieces  1682) ;  *^  A  Perfect  Copy  of  all  Summons  of  the 

originally  appearing  in  news]>aper8  and  maga-  Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils  and  Parliaments 

zines,  which  were  published  in  a  largo  illustrated  of  ^is  Realme,  from  the  XLIX.  of  Heniy  the 

edition,  in  Pliiladelphia,  in  1856.    He  is  also  the  Hid.  until  these  present  Times"  (London,  1685). 

author  of  the  ^^Lydian  Queen,"  a  tragedy  per-  Dngdale  also  completed  the  2d  volume  of  Sir 

formed  at  the  Wabiut  street  theatre,  Philadel*  Henry  Speknan's  UimcUia.    His  works  are  ad- 
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nUble  ibr  tihdr  aconracy,  and  his  industry  verted  into  a  long  and  narrow  canal.  The  lower 
ynM  ahnort  incredible.  His  '^Life,  Diary,  and  jaw  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  intermaz- 
Correepondenoe,"  with  an  index  to  his  MS.  col-  Ularies,  and  is  bent  downward  at  the  sjmphy- 
leetiona,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  sis;  on  its  anterior  surface  are  3  or 4roaffh  and 
At>iw>ftlftftT^  mnsenm  at  Oxford,  was  published  shallow  alveoli,  sometimes  containing  mdimen- 
aA  London  in  182T  by  William  Hamper,  F.S.A.  tary  incisors,  according  to  Sir  Everu*d  Home. 
— fiifl  son.  Sir  John  Dugdale,  was  Norroy  king-  The  cervical  vertebrs  are  7,  separate ;  the  dorsals 
•t-arma,  and  publiahed  a  catalogue  of  the  Eog-  18,  with  spinous  processes  bent  back  and  elon- 
li  nobili^.  gated  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  of  the  same 
DnGK>NG,  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  of  the  ge-  length  as  the  transverse ;  the  lumbar  8,  with  long 
It  dugungui  (Lac^pMe),  or  halicore  (Illiger),  spinous  and  transverse  processes;  one  sacral,  to 
the  only  genua  of  its  famUy,  and  the  only  un*  which  rudimentary  pelvic  bones  are  suspended; 
limited  species  of  the  genus;  the  Malay  name  caudals  about  24,  with  chevron  bones  for  the 
fa  oMfwi^,  and  the  scientific  halieare  Indieui  anterior  },  and  becoming  flattened  posteriorly. 
n>esm.)  or  K  dugung  (F,  Cuvier).  The  general  The  ribs  are  18,  less  thick  and  dense  tlian  thoe^ 
ahi^ia  flah-Uke;  the  head  is  proportionately  of  the  manati,  the  1st  8  attached  by  cartila^ 
ODiul,  and  separated  from  the  body  by  a  slight  to  the  sternum ;  the  shoulder  blade  is  large,  with 
eenrieal  depression ;  there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anterior  ansle  rounded,  the  posterior  ex- 
the  horizontal  tail  is  crescent-shaped ;  there  are  tended  backward  with  a  concave  margin ;  the 
DO  posterior  limbs,  but  the  anterior  are  like  ce-  spine  is  prominent,  and  the  acromion  and  cora- 
taeesn  paddles  without  any  trace  of  nails  or  di-  coid  processes  are  pointed ;  the  humerus  is  short, 
Tfakm  uito  fingers.  The  upper  lip  is  very  large,  thick,  with  a  prominent  deltoid  ridge;  the  ra- 
tidek,  obliquely  truncated,  forming  a  blunt  snout  dius  and  ulna  are  very  short,  rounded,  anchy- 
BMh  as  would  be  made  by  cutting  off  an  ele-  losed  together  at  each  end ;  the  carpal  bones 
pliaiit*B  tnmk  near  the  mouth ;  the  anterior  por-  are  4,  in  2  rows ;  the  thumb  is  rudimentary,  its 
tloii  \b  covered  with  soft  papilloo  with  a  few  metacarpal  bone  small  and  pointed ;  the  other 
■tiff  bristles;  the  lips  have  a  corneous  edging  metacarpals  are  flattened,  with  S-jointed  pha- 
whieh  assists  it  in  tearing  sea- weeds  from  the  langes.  The  tongue  is  thick,  the  anterior  upper 
bottou.  In  the  old  animal  the  incisors  are  2  surface  with  cuticular  spines,  and  on  each  side 
above  and  none  below,  large,  but  nearly  covered  at  the  base  a  homy,  retroverted,  pointed  process. 
by  the  tumid  and  movable  lip ;  in  the  young,  The  stomach  is  divided  into  2  portions,  the  car- 
toe  8  apner  permanent  incisors  are  preceded  diac  large  and  globular,  the  pyloric  narrower; 
bj  S  deoianous  ones,  and  there  are  6  or  8  lower  at  the  constriction  between  the  2  are  2  tubular 
indsors  which  fall  and  are  not  succeeded  by  any  cflscal  prolongations  as  in  some  pachyderms,  and 
Diaiient  ones.  The  molars  in  the  ad  nit  are  at  the  cardiac  end  is  a  rounded  glandular  mass  as  in 
simple  and  elliptical,  in  the  young  j:f,  some  rodents;  tlie  intestines  ore  14  times  as  long 
back  on  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  jaw ;  as  the  body,  and  the  cfccum  is  simple  and  heart- 
the  grinding  surface'presents  an  outer  rim  of  shaped.  The  liver  is  transversely  oblong,  with 
enamel,  witii  the  central  ivory  portion  slightly  1  large  and  3  small  lobes;  the  gall  bladder  is 
depressed;  they  have  no  proper  roots^  and  grow  present,  elongated,  receiving  bile  directly  from 
as  long  as  they  can  be  of  use  to  the  animal.  The  the  hepatic  ducts ;  the  spleen  is  very  small  and 
skin  Is  tihick  and  smooth,  with  a  few  scattered  rounded.  The  heart  has  its  ventricles  deeply 
bristles;  Ae  color  is  bluish  above  and  white  cleft,  not  however  affecting  the  circulation ;  the 
benei^ ;  the  mammss  are  2,  and  pectoral ;  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  very  great, 
fins  are  nsed  not  only  for  swimming,  but  for  to  accommodate  the  delay  of  the  blcfbd  in  the 
crawling  idong  the  bottom.  The  cranial  bones  lungs  during  submersion.  The  lungs  are  very 
■re  deiue  and  hu^e,  witii  loose  connections  long,  flattened,  ^  as  long  as  the  body;  thesuper- 
where  any  sutures  exist.  The  intermaxillaries  flciol  air  cells  are  large,  the  dorsal  extent  is 
■re  very  large,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  mid-  great,  the  trachea  divides  high  up,  and  the  bron- 
41e  of  Uie  temporal  fossie,  and  bent  down  at  a  chi  are  long,  ns  in  marine  turtles ;  the  cartilages 
v(|^t  angle  over  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ore  continued  spirally  into 
termln^ig  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  lower  mar-  each  other.    The  sense  of  smell  must  be  dull ; 

e;  tills  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  very  small  and  convex,  with  a  nicti- 

incisors,  one  of  which  is  in  each  intermox-  tating  membrane  beside  the  lids ;  the  external 

lllaix:  for  this  reason  also  the  nostrils  are  dis-  orifice  of  the  ear  is  hardly  perceptible;  the  nasal 

^laood  upward,  different  from  the  allied  manati,  openings  are  2  parabolic  slits,  whose  semi-lunar 

io  that  their  opening  is  turned  up  as  in  the  typ-  edge  performs  the  office  of  a  valve  which  can  be 

icalcetaoea;  indeed  this  animal  comes  nearer  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure;  the  interior  of  the 

tbui  its  congener  to  the  whales  in  its  forked  cheeks,  according  to  F.  Cuvier,  is  entirely  cov- 

ttSl^  absence  of  nails,  and  superior  opening  of  ered  with  strong  hairs.    The  usual  length  of  the 

tbe  nosferila.    The  whole  skull  (and  especially  dugong  is  from  8  to  10  feet,  though  it  has  been 

tbefrontsl  bones)  is  comparatively  short;  the  seen  as  long  as  20  feet ;  it  is  found  in  the  seas  of 

parietal  crests  are  widely  separated ;  there  is  no  the  East  Indies,  especially  in  the  Malayan  arohi- 

bonr  tentorium,  no  sella  turcica,  very  few  and  pelago,  never  on  land,  rarely  if  ever  in  fresh 

small  openings  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  water,  but  generally  in  troopMs  in  shallows  of  the 

etlmioid  bone,  and  the  optic  foramina  are  con-  sea  where  the  depth  is  not  more  than  8  fathoms. 
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Its  food  consists  of  fuci  and  algffi,  and  it  browws  ited  by  Da  Halde  from  the  9th  to  the  26th 
on  the  marine  vegetation  as  a  cow  does  on  land,  volome  inclnsive ;  and  his  IkKriptian  giogra- 
It  yields  little  or  no  oil,  but  is  bunted  by  the  phique,  historiqtte^  ehrcnologifuej  poUtimte^  et 
Malays  for  its  flesh,  which  resembles  young  beef,  physique  d4  V empire  de  la  Chtne  et  de  la  Jar- 
is  tender  and  palatable,  and  is  considered  a  royal  tarie  Ohinoiee  (4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1785);  two 
dish.  It  is  genercdly  speared,  and  at  night,  es-  works  of  considerable  interest  and  importance, 
peciaUy  during  the  northern  monsoon,  at  the  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance 
mouths  of  rivers,  when  the  sea  is  calm.  The  the  science  of  geography.  An  English  transla- 
affection  of  the  mother  for  her  young  is  very  re-  tion  of  the  latter  appeared  in  London  in  1786 
markable.  There  are  doubtless  several  species  (4  vols.  8vo.),  in  1743  (2  yoK  foL),  and  again 
in  the  Indian  seas,  as  it  is  hardlv  probable  that  in  1744  (4  vols.  Svo.).  The  Lettre$  idifiantee  et 
only  one  species  would  be  found  from  the  Philip-  curieuees  have  not  been  translated  into  English, 
pine  islands  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland ;  in  the  but  a  selection  from  the  eariier  volnmea^tpear- 
Bed  sea  is  a  species  called  IT.  tahemacularum  by  ed  in  London  in  1748,  in  2  vols,  dvo.,  onder 
happen,  from  his  belief  that  the  Hebrews  cov-  the  title  of  '*  Jesnits'  Letters.** 
ered  with  its  skin  their  tabernacle  and  sacred  DUHAMEL  DU  MONGEAU,  Hsani  Louia,  a 
ark ;  this  is  generally  considered  a  mere  variety.  French  botanist  and  writer  on  agriOTltare,  bom 
In  the  article  Manati  will  be  given  reasons  for  in  Paris  in  1700,  died  there,  Ans.  88, 178S.  He 
considering  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  as  belong-  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Haroonrt,  where 
ing  rather  to  the  pachyderms  than  to  cetaceans,  he  first  displayed  a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences. 
the  manati  coming  nearer  to  the  former,  and  the  Having  been  appointed  naval  inq)ector,  be  di- 
dugong  probably  nearer  to  the  latter.  (See  also  rected  his  attention  to  the  cnltore  and  preser- 
DiNOTiiBsiuM.)  An  allied  fossil  genus,  halithe-  vation  of  wood  sidtable  for  nautical  purposesi 
rium  (Kaup),  is  found  in  the  tertiary  calcareous  whence  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  proper- 
deposits  of  Europe.  ties  of  the  different  species  <^  plants  and  trees 

DUGUAY-TROIJIN,   Ren£,  a   French   ad-  adapted  to  the  climate  of  IVance,  of  which  he 

miral,  born  in  St.  Malo,  June  10,  1678,  died  in  drew  up  a  catalogue  arranged  in  the  dphabetical 

Paris,  Sept.  27,  1736.    He  was  at  first  intended  order  of  their  Latin  generic  names.    His  most 

for  the  church,  but  his  family  yielded  to  his  in-  important  works  are :  IM  lapkffeique  dee  arhrei 

clinations,  and  aUowed  him  to  follow  the  sea  as  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1768);  Im  eemie  et  planta- 

his  profession.     He  distinguished  himself  as  tions  dee  arhree  et  de  la  euUure  (^o.,  1760) ; 

commander  of  a  privateer  in  the  war  against  iHemente  de  Vagriculture  (%  rok,  ISmo.,  1762). 

England  and  Holland,  and  attracted  the  attention  DUIDA,  a  lofty  moantain  near  the  soathem 

of  Louis  XIV.,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword,  extremity  of  YenezMla.     On  the  8.  and  W. 

and  afterward,  in  1697,  admitted  him  to  the  it  presents  a  perpendicular  front^  bare  and  stony 

i*oyal  navy,  giving  him  the  command  of  a  ves-  to  the  summit.    The  other  sides  are  less  steep, 

sel.    He  continued  his  career,  and,  in  the  letters  and  covered  with  magnificent  foresta.     The 

of  nobility  granted  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  summit,  8,500  feet  above  *the  sea,  has  never 

Spanish  war,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  captured  been  reached  by  man.    At  the  beginning  and 

more  than  800  merchant  ships  and  20  ships  of  end  of  the  rainy  season  small  shifting  flames  are 

war.    The  exploit,  however,  which  won  him  seen  to  play  about  the  highest  peaks,  and  ha?e 

the  most  renown,  was  the  capture  of  Rio  Ja-  sometimes  induced  the  sopposition  that  the 

neiro  in  1711,  which  brought  an  immense  sum  mountain  is  a  volcano.    At  its  foot  is  the  soli- 

of  moneyto  the  French  government  tary  mission  of  Esmenddo. 

DUGuET,  Jacques  Joskph,  a  French  theolo-  DUILIUS,  Caius  NsFOi^ consul  d Rome,  360 
gian,  born  at  Montbrison,  Dec.  9,  1649,  died  in  B.  C,  noted  for  his  naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
Paris,  Oct.  25,  1788.  He  officiated  for  many  thaginians,  the  first  success  ever  obtained  by  the 
years  as  professor  of  divinity  at  the  oratoire,  Romans  on  the  sea.  The  iMittle  was  fought  off 
His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Port  Royalists,  al-  Mylo)  in  Sicily,  and  the  triumph  of  Dnilios  is  at- 
though  tempered  by  moderation,  which  formed  tributed  to  his  invention  of  mppliog  irons^  by 
one  of  the  chief  traits  of  his  character,  in-  means  of  which  he  attached  liis  ships  firmhr  to 
volved  him  in  the  religious  controversies  of  his  those  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  his  men  to  fight 
times.  His  writings,  which  comprise  nearly  20  hand  to  hand.  On  his  retom  to  Rome  he  was 
works  chiefly  on  theological  and  ethical  sub-  honored  with  a  magnificent  trimnph,  and  a  col- 
jects,  are,  without  being  very  vigorous,  con-  umn  was  raised  to  commemorate  the  event 
ceived  in  the  gentle  and  Christian  tone  which  DUISBURG,  a  Prussian  town,  caintal  of  a 
distinguished  him  in  his  life.  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  the 

DU  HALDE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  geog-  Rhine,  18  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  DOaseldorf,  at  the 

rapher,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  1,  1674,  died  Aug.  confluence  of  the  Agger  with  the  Rohr,  on  the 

18,  1748.    In  1708  he  became  a  member  of  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  IGnden;  poo.  of  the 

society  of  Jesus,  and  was  afterward  appointed  circle,  110,000;  of  the  town.  12,000.    it  is  sor- 

to  the  task  of  editing  the  letters  of  missionaries  rounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  has  a  library,  a 

sent  out  by  that  society  to  various  parts  of  the  botanic  garden,  and  important  manniiMstories  of 

world,  and  esjiecially  to  China.    The  result  of  woollen  and  cotton,  velvet,  leather,  tobacoo^  and 

these  labors  is  the  well-known  Lettres  ed\fiant€s  porcelain.    It  has  also  in  its  vicinity  ezteniiTe 

et  curieusee  ecrites  des  missions  etrang^res,  ed-  sugar  refineries  and  iron  forges. 
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DUJARDIN,  FfiLix,  a  Frencli  nataralist,  born  dokes  and  peers  held  the  first  rank,  and  had  a  seat 

in  Toora,  April  5, 1801.    The  son  of  a  watch-  m  parliament,  and  certain  honors  and  preroga- 

maker,  he  was  obliged  to  learn  with  little  as-  tives  at  court.    Tiie  dignity  of  the  second  class 

flirtance  the  sciences  which  he  has  since  been  or  hereditary  dukes  was  transmissible  to  their 

employed  in  teaching.    From  1827  to  1884  he  male  children,  but  that  of  the  dukes  by  brevet 

deUrered  pnbUc  lectures  in  Tours  upon  geom-  ceased  with  themselves.  The  ducal  and  all  other 

etry  and   chemistry  as  applied  to  the   arts,  titlesofnobility,  abolished  at  the  commencement 

Daring  the  same  period  he  published  several  ofthe  revolution,  were  established  again  in  1806. 

feological  works,  in  one  of  which  he  first  made  The  rank  of  duke  in  the  royal  family  of  France 

known  tlie  carious  fact  that  Artesian  wells  bring  was  superior  to  that  of  prince,  inferior  sometimes 

to  the  sarface  seeds  and  remains  of  insects,  to  that  of  count,  and  always  to  tliat  of  dauphin. 

which  have  been  taken  from  long  distances  and  In  otber  great  families  also  the  title  was  higher 

transported  through  subterranean  passages.    In  than  that  of  prince.    In  Qermany,  where  the 

1888  and  1884  he  published  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  ducal 

flora  of  the  region  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  dignity,  this  title  comes  immediately  after  that 

geology  and  fossils  of  Tourainc.    He  then  de-  of  royalty.  Under  the  emperor  Ilenry  IV.  dukes 

voted  himself  to  zoological  researches,  and  pub-  began  to  usurp  those  sovereign  rights  which  they 

lished  observations  upon   the  rhizopodcB,  for  have  since  exorcised,  and  6  dukedoms  were  then 

which  he  proposed  a  new  classification.    In  established.     Several  of  the  primitive  dukes 

1880  he  added  extended  annotations  to  the  8d  have  exchanged  their  title  for  that  of  ^and  duke. 

Tolome  of  De  Lamorck^s  "History  of  Inverte-  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  bear  the 

brste  Anhnals,"  and  among  his  later  publicap  title  of  archduke.    In  England,  it  was  not  till 

tiooB  have  been  his  researches  upon  the  brain  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  in  the  14th  century 

of  inaects,  and  upon  the  instinct  of  bees.  that  dukedoms  were  established  giving  their 

DUJABDIN,  Kabbl,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  proprietors  the  first  rank  in  the  British  peerage, 

Amsterdam  in  1640,  died  in  Venice,  Nov.  20,  a  rank  which  has  since  belonged  to  die  tiue. 

1078.      He  was  the  best  pupil  of  Berghem ;  The  first  person  created  an  English  duke  was 

tti:»died  in  Italy,  where  his  pictures  were  very  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  made  duke 

popular ;  went  to  Lyons,  got  into  debt,  and  mar-  of  Cornwall  in  1387,  and  that  title  is  still  borne 

riea  his  landlady,  whom  he  soon  deserted,  and  by  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  duke  of  Norfolk, 

xetmxied  to  Amsterdam.    He  again  went  to  "lyhose  title  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  tiiose 

Italy  to  escape  from  his  wife.    On  his  death,  now  in  existence,  except  the  above,  is  dcscend- 

tfae Venetian  senate  paid  him  unusual  honors,  ed  from  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  younger 

Iq  spite  of  his  dissipation  he  left  a  great  nura-  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  created  duchess  of 

ber  of  pointings,  principally  of  pastoral  scenes  Norfolk  in  1358.    The  dignity  became  extinct 

and  anifnalfl.    His  pictures  are  now  scarce  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  but  was  re- 

dear.  vived  in  1623  in  the  person  of  Ludovic  Stuart, 

DUKE  (Lat.  dux;  Byz.  6r.  bovKasy  a  leader),  created  duke  of  Richmond.    Since  the  accession 

a  title  belonging  originally  to  the  commanders  of  George  II.  the  title  has  been  frugally  be- 

of  armies.    In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  stowed.    From  that  period  to  1766  no  person, 

empire  it  designated  the  military  governor  of  a  except  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  a 

district,  and  until  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  duk^om,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  representa- 

rank  of  dukes  was  esteemed  inferior  to  that  of  tive  of  the  ancient  house  of  Percy  was  made 

counts.    Subsequently  their  dignity  greatly  in-  duke  of  Northumberland ;  47  years  later  the 

creased,  several  provinces  often  became  subject  duke  of  Wellington  received  this  title  from  the 

to  a  single  duke,  and  the  title  was  not  disdained  king,  as  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  ren- 

l^  conquerors  such  as  Alaric  and  Attilo.    The  dered  for  his  great  services.    There  are  now 

northern  barbarians  who  invaded  the  vast  ter-  in  the  English  peerage  21  dukes  exclusive  of 

ritories  of  declining  Rome  adopted,  if  they  had  those  of  the  royal  family.    Ireland  has  but  one 

not  before  borrowed,  the  titles  of  duke  and  duke,  the  duke  of  Leinster ;  of  the  7  Scottish 

connt;    but  among  these  martial  tribes,   the  dukes,  2  are  also  English  dukes.    The  title  of 

dokes,  as  miUtary  chieftains,  acquired  a  decided  duke,  or  properly  prince,  was  originally  borne  by 

TOefiminenoe  over  the  counts,  who  both  in  the  the  czars  of  Russia,  and  that  of  grand  duke  or 

Byxantine  and  western  empires  had  been  em-  grand  prince  still  distinguishes  the  princes  of 

ployed  chiefly  in  civil  offices.    Under  the  sue-  that  house.    The  kiugs  of  Poland  were  grand 

ceascra  of  Charlemagne,  the  governors  of  prov-  dukes  or  grand  princes  of  Lithuania,  and  the 

luces  generally  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and  kings  of  Prussia  were  Uie  dukes  of  Sileua. 

Aehieyed  an  almost  absolute  independence.  The  Italy  has  several  sovereign  dukes,  as  the  grand 

kings  of  France,  however,  succeeded  in  reunit-  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  dukes  of  Modena  and 

ing  to  the  crown  the  dukedoms  which  had  been  Parma.  The  title  exists  also  in  the  papal  states, 

seiyered  from  it ;  and  the  ducal  sovereignty  be-  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Netherlands,  and  in 

ing  eztingnished,  the  name  has  remained  in  Portug^  and  Spain.    In  some  of  the  countries 

France  omy  as  a  title  of  dignity  hereditary  in  of  Europe  it  retains  the  attributes  of  sovereign 

certain  fiunilies.    Prior  to  the  revolution  dukes  power  which  it  received  in  the  middle  ages ; 

were  created  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  and  in  others,  as  in  England,  it  continues  to  desig- 

wcre  of  8  kinds,  of  which  those  designated  as  nate  the  highest  raiDc  of  nobility ;  in  others,  as 
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in  Fra  nee,  it  is  bat  a  tradition  of  an  ancient  po-  are  set  in  vibration  by  little  iron  rods  or  wooden 

litical  order.  sticks  in  the  liaods  of  the  performer.    It  is  now 

DUKEIS,  a  CO.  of  Mass.^  consisting  of  a  nam-  principally  nsed  by  street  mnsicians. 
ber  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with  an       DULONG,  Pikbbb  Louie,  a  French  natural 

aggregate  area  of  118  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  philosopher,  bom  in  Rooen,  Feb.  12, 1785,  died 

4,401.    Martha's  Vineyard,  the  largest  of  these  in  Paris,  Joly  19, 188&    At  the  age  of  16  he 

islands,  lies  aboat  6  m.  S.  of  Barnstable  co.,  was  receivea  into  the  polytechnio  school,  on 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  Vineyard  soand.  his  departure  from  whicn  he  studied  medicine, 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  for-  which  he  practised  for  some  time,  and  then  de- 

ests,  but  there  are  large  cultivated  tracts  yield-  voted  himself,  at  the  suggestion  of  Berthollet,  to 

ing  good  crops  of  potatoes,  Iiay,  and  groin.    In  phy^col  science.    After  numerous  amdyses  and 

1865  the  productions  were  16,023  bushels  of  In-  researches  upon  chlorine  and  ammonia,  he  was 

dian  com,  11,586  of  potatoes,  8,024  of  oats,  1,810  led  in  1812  to  the  discovery  of  the  chloride  of 

tons  of  hay,  and  2^,382  lbs.  of  butter.    In  1858  nitrogen.    He  was  twice  injured  by  the  ezplo- 

the  county  contained  12  churches  and  1  news-  sions  of  this  new  compoxmd,  and  lost  an  eye  and 

paper  office.    It  was  organized  in  1695.    Capi-  finger.     In  1816  he  discovered  bypo-phospho- 

tal,  Edgartown.  rous  acid,  and  introduced  into  the  nomenclature 

DUIAURE,  Jaoques  Antoike,  a  French  au-  the  prefix  hypo^  to  denote  a  less  degree  of  ozida* 

thor  and  statesman,  born  in  Clermont-Ferrand  tion.    In  1820  he  labored  with  Berzelina  in  the 

in  1755,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  9, 1835.  Ho  studied  laboratory  of  Berthollet,  and  began  to  investigate 

architecture  and  engineering,  but  the  work  on  the  origin  of  animal  heat.    In  oppo^tion  to  La- 

which  he  was  employed  in  the  latter  capaci-  voisier  and  Laplace,  who  thought  that  animal 

ty  being  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  war  heat  was  produced  by  the  transformation  of 

with  England  in  behalf  of  American  independ-  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  he  foxmd  that  in  the 

ence,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  camivora  the  heat  due  to  thia  oauae  was  not 

on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  joined  more  than  ^  of  the  whole,  and  waaeven  a  smaller 

the  republican  party.    In  1792  ho  was  elected  proportion  in  the  herbivora,  thna  proving  that 

member  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  voted  the  body  must  have  another  source  of  calefac- 

for  the  execution  of  tlie  king,  but  afterward  tion.   In  1825  he  was  associated  with  Prony, 

became  connected  with  the  Girondists.    Com-  Arago,  Ampere,  and  Girard,  as  a  commission  to 

pcUed  to  fly  from  France  during  tlie  reign  of  provide  precautions  against  the  erolosion  of 

terror,  he  supported  himself  in  Switzerland  by  steam  boilers ;  and  for  4  years  he  labored  al- 

his  labor  as  an  engraver.   lie  afterward  return-  most  alone  with  Arago  in  determining  the  elastic 

ed,  and  was  elected  to  the  council  of  500,  but  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures.    Du- 

retired  from  public  life  after  the  revolution  of  long  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 

the  18th  Brumairo,  1799.  As  a  historian  he  has  in  which  in  1832  he  sneeeeded  Cnvier  as  per- 

not  the  reputation  of  impartiality.  petual  secretary  for  the  department  of  physical 

DULCE,  Gulf  of  (sometimes  called  lake  of  sciences.    His  numerous  works  treat  paxticu- 

Isabol),  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  extending  larly  of  the  gases,  and  of  the  nature  and  laws 

into  the  state  of  Guatemala  from  the  bay  of  of  heat. 

Amatique,  30  m.  long  by  about  12  broad.    It        DULWICII,  a  village  of  England,-  in  Surrey, 

seems  to  be  a  widening  out,  over  a  considerable  5  m.  6.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 1,904.    It  ia 

valley,  of  the  waters  of  the  Kio  Polochic.    Be- .  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  college,  founded  and 

tweeu  tlie  gulf  and  the  sea  is  a  small  lake,  15  endowed  in  1619,  by  Edward  Allevn,  a  distin- 

m.  long  by  3  broad,  called  La  Golfcte.    The  guished  actor.    The  college  originidly  consisted 

waters  from  both  reach  the  ocean  through  a  of  a  master,  warden,  4  felfows,  6  poor  brethren, 

narrow  and  picturesque  stream  or  strait,  called  6  poor  sisters,  12  scholars,  and'80  out  members. 

La  Angostura  or  Kio  Dulce.    This  is  shut  in  by  Its  income  from  endowment  in  1626  was  JC800, 

a  rampart  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  but  through  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  estates  for 

height  of  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  water,  building  sites,  this  gradually  increased  to  £12,000 

This  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  but  6  or  £14,000,  all  paid  to  the  master  and  trustees, 

feet  of  water,  which  deprives  the  gulf  of  most  By  act  of  parliament,  passed  Aug.  88,  1867,  A 

of  the  advantages  that  would  otherwise  attach  thorough  reform  was  effected.    The  old  officers 

to  it,  as  the  most  convenient  avenue  for  the  weresuperseded,  and  aboard  of  19  unpaid  mem- 

commcrce  of  Guatemala.   Notwithstanding  this  bers  created  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 

deficiency,  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  college  from  Dec  31, 1857.    This  board  is  in 

the  state  is  carried  on  through  the  little,  un-  part  dected  by  the  parishes  for  whose  benefit 

heoltliy  town  of  Isabal,  situot^  on  the  gulf,  by  the  institution  was  founded,  and  in  part  appoint- 

means  of  vessels  sailing  from  Balize.  The  trade  ed  by  the  court  of  chanocry.    One  fourth  of 

of  Isabal  amounts  to  about  $800,000  annually,  the  revenue  is  applied  to  the  support  of  aged 

DULCIMER,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  men  and  women,  not  to  exceed  at  first  24  in 

resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  psaltery  number.    The  educational  department  conasta 

or  nchel  of  the  Jews.    The  modern  dulcimer  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  to  the  former 

consists  of  a  small  box,  in  shape  a  triangle  or  a  of  which  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16 

trapezium,  containing  a  number  of  wire  strings  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  fee  varying  from 

stretched  over  a  bridge  at  each  end,  and  which  £6  to  j£8,  whose  parents  or  next  friends  reside 
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In  any  of  the  parishes  to  wliioh  the  heoefits  of  tion,  ia  a  state  bordering  oh  destitntion.-— Al- 
the  estf^blishment  are  limited,  while  boys  from  szandbb  Dayt,  a  French  dramatist  and  novel- 
Otber  nariabes  may  be  received  with  a  fee  of  ist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Yillers-Cotte- 
from  iSd  to  £10.  To  the  lower  school  all  boys  rets,  Jnly  24, 1803.  After  his  father's  death,  he 
from  the  parishes  already  alluded  to  are  admis-  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  wlio  left  him 
■Uile  as  day  scholars  on  payment  of  6«.  a  quarter  entirely  to  his  own  guidance;  she  sent  him 
eaioii  when  under  14,  and  lOf.  a  quarter  each  if  indeed  to  school,  but  the  boy  was  very  irregular 
owrli.  No  boy  can  remain  in  the  upper  school  in  his  attendance,  learned  very  little  French 
sftar  attalmng  the  age  of  18,  nor  in  the  lower  and  less  Latin,  but  became  a  good  horseman, 
•diool  after  16.  The  number  of  foundation  billiard  player,  fencer,  and  shot.  At  the  age 
flolKdani  18  not  to  exceed  24^  and  all  boys,  of  15  he  was  placed  as  copying  clerk  with  a  no- 
whefeiier  of  the  upper  or  lower  school,  may  be-  tary ;  at  18  ne  began  to  write  for  the  stage, 
oome  annual  oandioatesfor  this  privilege,  which  though  none  of  the  plays  produced  at  this  pe- 
entitieB  its  possessors  to  be  clothed,  supported,  riod  were  accepted ;  and  at  20  the  pressure  of 
and  ednoated  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  family  difficulties  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
Tbt&n  is  a  valuable  'picture  gallery,  chiefly  of  applied  to  his  father^s  friends  to  obtain  employ- 
Italian  and  Flemish  pointings,  attached  to  the  ment  for  him.  After  several  disappointments 
eoDege.  he  was  befriended  by  Gen.  Foy,  who  procured 

DuMANOIR,  Philifpb  Fbanqois  PmsL,  a  for  him  a  small  office  in  the  household  of  Louis 

n«Doh  yandevilliBte,  born  in  Guadeloupe,  July  Philippe,  then  duke  of  Orleans.    Uis  salary  of 

S6^  1808.    He  received  his  education  in  Paris,  1,200  francs  a  year  was  a  fortune  to  the  young 

nd  his  first  play,  produced  at  the  Varietes  the-  man ;  he  summoned  his  mother  to  Paris ;  but 

stv^  La  §tmaine  ae$  cunoun^  was  received  with  his  active  mind  already  aimed  at  higher  pursuits. 

ftifor.    His  most  popular  pieces  are  Dan  Cesar  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  completing  his 

lis  Awm  and  LeipremOrei  armes  de  Richelieu,  imperfect  education,  wrote  some  light  poems, 

D^Emeiy  was  his  collaborator  in  the  former,  and  as  early  as  1825  produced  at  the  Amlngu  a 

and  Bayard  in  the  latter.    From  1888  to  1841  play  called  La  chasse  et  V amour ^  the  composi- 

he  was  mana^  of  the  Varietes,   His  6cole  dei  tion  of  which  he  shared  wit^  MM.  Rousseau 

mgnmux  obtamed  for  him  a  gold  medal  from  the  and  De  Leuven.    His  first  pieces  wore  mostly 

minister  of  state  in  1856.  vaudevilles,  brought  out  anonymously ;  tragedy 

DUMAS,  Albxandbb  Davy  (De  ia  Paillb-  also  engaged  his  attention  for  a  while,  but  he 

Tnu),  aiVenoh  ^neral,  bomin  J^r^mie,  Hayti,  soon  abandoned  it.    His  genius  was  awakened 

Maron  26, 1762,  died  in  Villers-Cotterets,  France,  by  the  performances  of  an  English  company, 

F^  26, 1806.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  which  in  1827  presented  some  of  Shakcspeare^s 

|dantar,  the  marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  by  an  Af-  plays  in  Paris ;  in  common  with  several  of  his 

rioan  negro  girl,  was  sent  to  France  to  be  edu-  contemporaries,  he  felt  that  the  French  stage 

dtod,  and  at  the  age  of  14  enlisted,  under  his  needed  reform,  and  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the 

mother's  name  of  Dumas,  as  a  private  in  a  caval-  apostles  of  the  new  dramatic  creed.  He  brought 

IT  regiment.    He  mode  himself  known  by  his  out  in  1828  a  historical  play,  Henri  III.  et  $a 

▼ivacious  temper,  handsome  figure,  and  prodi-  eour^  constructed  with  utter  disregard  of  the  or- 

gjons  strength,  oeing  able,  it  is  said,  to  strangle  a  dinary  rules.    It  created  a  lively  sensation,  and 

none  between  his  luiees;  but  this  did  not  much  though  vigorously  assailed  by  the  critics  was 

improve  lus  condition,  as  at  the  end  of  16  years  enthusiasticaUy  applauded  by  the  public ;  the 

be  waa  merely  a  non-commissioned  officer.  But  young  author  realized  from  it  no  less  than  80,000 

while  serving  under  Dumouriez,  he  performed  francs  in  a  few  months.  Christine^  or  Stockholm^ 

seTsral  daring  acts  which  pointed  him  out  for  FontainebleaUj  et  Home,  another  historical  dra- 

promotion.    He  rapidly  passed  through  every  ma  in  verse,  was  also  well  received ;  and  new 

tank  until,  in  Sept.  1798,  he  was  appointed  gen-  pieces  from  his  fertile  pen  appeared  in  rapid 

end  of  division.    In  1796  and  1797  he  served  succession,  which,  while  eliciting  severe  criticism, 

bk  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was  especially  drew  crowded  houses.    Antony  was  received 

eni|[i]oyed  in  tiie  Tyrol,  where,  at  the  battle  of  with  signal  favor  in  1831 ;  if  not  the  best,  it  is 

Bnsan,  he  alone  defended  a  bridge  against  the  the  most  characteristic  production  of  its  author. 

enemy,  giving  the  French  time  to  come  to  the  Eichard  d? Arlington  and  Teresa  came  next.  Le 

TCseoe^  in  consequence  of  which   Bonaparte  mari  de  la  ceitttf  appeared  in  April,  1882;  and 

preaented  lum  to  the  directory  as  '^  the  Ilora-  the  Tour  de  Nesle^  first  represented  in  the  fol- 

tlQB  Oooles  of  l^e  Tyrol.''    He  served  with  no  lowing  month,  had  the  unparalleled  run  of  over 

less  distinction  in  Egypt ;  but  upon  some  disa-  200  successive  nights ;  the  germ  of  this  piece 

flreement  with  Berthier,  he  departed  for  France,  had  been  furnish^  by  Frddlric  Gaillarde^  but 

The  ship  on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked  its  details,  historical  character,  powerful  interest, 

being  obliged  to   put  into  Taranto,  he  was  and  irresistible  pathos  belonged  to  Dumas.    An- 

arcested  by  the  Neapolitan  ^vemraent  and  de-  g^le  came  out  in  1883,  Catherine  Howard  in 

tidned  for  2  years.    After  his  release  the  first  1884,  and  Kean  in  1886 ;  the  latter  was  written 

oonsol  dedined  to  give  him  an  appointment  on  expressly  for  Fr^6ric  Lemaitre.    Don  Juan  de 

aoooont  of  his  republican  opinions.    He  retired  MarafUt^  a  fantastic  drama,  followed ;  then  a 

to  the  small  town  where  he  had  married,  and  Roman  tragedy,   Caliguk^  the    prologue  of 

there  after  8  yean*  sufferings  died  of  consump-  which  is  in  itself  a  poem;  and  finally  MUe>  da 
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BelU'lBle^  which  is  in  some  respects  perhaps  the  lioan  in  politics,  DitmaB  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
best  of  his  dramatic  productions.  Domas  was  ship  witn  the  royal  iiunilj  of  Orleans,  nsed  his 
now  unqaostionablj  the  first  among  the  French  inflnence  to  elicit  from  them  acts  of  beneTO> 
dramatists.  He  had  meanwhile  entered  the  lence,  not  unprofitable  to  their  popnlaritj,  and 
field  as  a  novelist,  beginning  with  Isdbelle  ds  when  they  were  exiled  from  France,  he  was 
Baviire^  a  romantic  picture  of  France  in  the  bold  enough  to  praise  the  young  princes  in  ser- 
15th  century.  His  intention  was  to  ^ve,  under  eral  public  meetings.  He  now  tried  to  acquire 
the  title  of  CT^roniquea  de  Franee,  a  series  of  political  importance  throngh  the  publication  of 
novels,  in  which  ho  intended,  somewhat  in  imi-  a  daily  newspaper.  La  LiSerU,  and  afterward  a 
tation  of  Walter  Scott,  to  treat  the  most  in-  monthly  review,  Le  Moi»;  but  failing  in  tliis  at- 
teresting  incidents  of  irench  history ;  and  this  tempt,  he  published  for  2  or  8  years  Uie  briUiant 
project  ho  has  pursued  with  some  perseverance.  Matuqttetaire.  which  be  revived  in  1857  under 
These,  and  his  ImpresBions  de  voyage^  narrating  the  titlQ  of  Monte  Chriito,  and  in  which  he  oon- 
his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  were  tinues  to  publish  his  romanoes^  translationa, 
eagerly  read,  and  the  public  found  that  the  stir-  Memoireiy  dbc  Previous  to  1648  his  pen  pro- 
ring  dramatbt  was  a  still  more  enticing  story-  cured  him  an  income  of  neariy  60,000f.  a  year, 
teller.  Les  trois  moruquetaires  and  Le  comte  de  and  he  had  undertaken,  near  St.  Germain,  the 
Monte  Christo^  both  of  which  appeared  in  1844^  building  of  a  small  but  fantastic  and  ecM^y 
even  excelled  his  theatrical  works,  and  gave  a  country  sealL  which  became  celebrated  undo: 
new  character  to  his  reputation.  The  success  of  the  name  of  chdUau  de  MaiUe  Ckrieto,  The 
these  and  similar  books  was  only  equalled  by  the  revolution  cutting  short  bis  meanfli  the  chateau, 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  they  were  pro-  upon  which  he  had  already  expended  460,000t, 
duced.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  Dumas  in  was  offered  at  auction  in  18ft4,  and  sold  for  leas 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  that  in  1846  he  than  a  tenth  of  its  original  cost.  Dumaa  was 
made  a  contract  to  furnish  2  newspapers  with  an  married  in  1842  to.lflle.  Ida  Ferrier,  an  actress 
amount  of  manuscript  e<]ual  to  60  volumes  a  year ;  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  In  1858  be  went  for 
and  this  exclusive  of  his  plays  and  other  occa-  a  time  to  Belgium;  in  1858  be  travelled  in 
sional  productions.  Such  abnormal  fecundity  Russia,  the  Caucasna^  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and 
raised  the  question  whether  he  was  really  the  returned  to  Paris  in  tne  nirkig  of  1869.  Amcmg 
author  of  the  books  bearing  his  name.  A  lawsuit  his  works  published  in  1858  are  Le  eapitains 
in  which  he  was  involved  in  1847  with  the  di-  JOehard  (8  vols.  BvaX  VHeinmope  (8  to1s.X 
rectors  of  the  PreM0  and  CoMtitutumnelhxwx^t  La  louvee  de  Maeheeout  (10  Tds.),  and  L^kofh- 
to  light  the  fact  that  he  had  engaged  to  furnish  neur  est  eati^ait  a  nroie  comedy  in  one  act, 
those  journals  with  more  volumes  than  a  rapid  played  at  the  thiitn  tfv  Qymnaee  ;  and  a  sketch 
writer  could  even  copy ;  but  though  it  is  cer-  of  his  recent  travelv  De  Fa/He  d  Aetrakafu 
tain  that  ho  makes  liberal  use  of  the  talents  of  appeared  in  1850.  jTotwidiatanJting  Ids  bold 
assistants,  he  claims  sufficient  share  in  the  plan  plagiarisms,  and  the  ftnUa  inddent  to  his  writ- 
and  execution  of  every  work  to  make  it  truly  his  mg  so  much  and  so  ftrt,  bis  books  ei^oy  a 
own.  A  judicial  decision  finely  supported  this  popularity,  even  in  other  lannages^  sach  as  lew 
claim.  He  is  remarkable  for  indefatigable  indus-  others  can  boast,  and  it  li  nrobaSie  that  literaiy 
try  and  singular  facility  of  composition,  his  daily  labor  never  before  htooffii  a  man  so  large  a 
work  averaging  32  pages  of  an  ordinary  French  fortune.  In  skilftilneas  of  arrangementi  vi* 
octavo  volume.  Among  his  novels  we  may  men-  vacity  and  sustained  intereat  of  ntfralive,  and 
t\on  Les  memoireed'unmideeiny  or  TAtherJoeeph  inventive  faculty,  nolivbig  French  anther  ri- 
BaUamo^  Le  collier  de  la  reine,  AngeFitou,  and  vals  him ;  but  most  of  bia  wxltinga  pander  to 
La  comtesse  de  Chamyy  a  sort  of  romantic  re-  a  morbid  love  of  the  eztrayagant,  eccentric^ 
view  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  melodramatic,  and  firivokNis,  and  tend  rather 
Novel  writing  has  not  withdrawn  Dumas  firom  to  amuse  and  dazzle  the  maiey  than  to  mh 
the  drama ;  beside  adapting  for  tbe  stage  some  duce  any  abiding  inflnence  np(m  the  mind  of 
of  his  most  successful  romances,  he  has  occasion-  the  reader.  Dumaa,  though  the  son  of  a  white 
ally  written  original  pieces,  such  as  Uh  mcvriage  woman,  presents  all  the  characteristica  of  the 
eom  Louis  Z' K.,  Les  demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr^  mulatto,  except  color,  even  more  strongly  than 
Le  eomte  Hermann^  La  jeunesse  de  Louis  XIV.,  his  fiE^er.  The  Eogliah  translations  of  his  prin- 
La  coTueienee.  He  has  found  time  fdso  to  pub-  cipal  novels  have  attained  an  immense  circola- 
lish  historical  books :  Louis  XIV.  et  son  sikU^  tion  in  the  United  States.  The  most  popolar  are 
Ledramede9S,Le regent et Louis XV., Florence  the  ''Count  of  ICcmte  Ghristo,"  the  ^ Three 
et  les  Medicis.  In  1852  he  began  the  publication  Gnardnnen,^  ^Twenty  Tears  After,"  the  **1^- 
of  his  Mcmoires,  a  curious  autobiography,  which  comte  de  Bragelone,'^  ^  llaigaret  of  Aqjon,"  and 
also  presents  interesting  sketches  of  literary  life  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Physician"  and  its  continna- 
during  the  restoration ;  and  though  in  itself  a  tions. — ^Alixakdbb,  a  iVench  novelist  and  dra- 
monument  of  egotism,  it  is  full  of  such  un-  matist,  son  of  the  prece^Qng^  bom  in  Parisi  July 
feigned  admiration  for  his  eminent  contempo-  28, 1824.  At  16  he  published  a  volume  of  li^t 
raries,  such  candor,  ^nerosity,  and  genuine  poems  under  the  title  <^  PhMs  de  jeunemi, 
humor,  that  no  impartial  reader  can  help  sym-  wMch  have  been  forgotten  and  forgiven ;  then 
pathizing  with  its  author.  In  March,  1856,  it  he  took  to  novel  writing,  and  produced  Quatre 
had  extended  to  27  volumes.    Though  a  repuV  femmes  et  un  perroquet,  Le  roman  tTune/emme, 
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Lb  doeteur  $ervant^  Quatre  homines  forU^  La  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  16, 1837.    In  1780  he 

tif  d  mngt  an*,  which  presented  indications  of  sailed  from  Brest  as  aide-de-camp  to  Rocham- 

nriflier  extraordinary  talent   nor  originality,  bean,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  sent 

But  loddenly  in  1861  he  published  the  Dame  to  assist  the  Americans  in  their  straggle  for  in- 

eamSUoi^  which  showed  him  nnder  a  new  dependence,  and  participated  in  nearly  all  the 

!t,  and  DUide  a  prodigious  sensation.    This  subsequent  important'actions  of  the  war,  includ- 

nothiog  dse   than  the  history,  slightly  ing  the  victory  of  Yorktown.    On  the  conclusion 

amended  and  embellished,  of  a  woman  of  the  of  peace  in  1783,  ho  visited  Hayti;  then  retom- 

town,  Marie  Dnplessis,  wiUi  whom  ho  had  been  ing  to  Europe,  he  was  for  two  years  employed 

on  intiniate  terms,  and  who  had  lately  died  of  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea-coasts  and  islands 

ooommption :  but  it  was  narrated  with  such  of  Turkey.    At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 

iiniplicity  «Dd  pathos  that  it  had,  as  the  French  ho  sided  with  Lafayette  and  the  constitutional 

nj,  m  "  aoocesB  of  tears."    Two  other  novels,  party ;  when  Louis  XVI.  was  arrested  at  Va- 

^ime  de  Lye  and  La  dams  aux  perles^  having  rennes  ho  commanded  the  troops  who  accompa- 

howeTer  fo&owed  without  attracting  particular  nied  him  to  Paris.    As  a  member  of  the  legis- 

itUntioiL  be  tried  his  hand  at  the'  stage.    An  lativo  assembly,  ho  evinced  wisdom,  firmness 

vnfMvalkled  popularity  attached  to  the  Dame  of  opinion,  and  considerable  oratorical  power. 

mm  eamUiae  under  its  new  garb  ;    it  drew  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  arraigned  and 

crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses  at  Paris  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  succeeded  in  escaping 

a&  orer  France,  was  translated,  performed,  and  to  Switzerland.    After  the  9th  Thermidor  he 

admired  everywhere,  and  was  set  to  music  by  returned  to  France,  and  was  afterward  elected 

Tevdi  in  bis  Traviata.    In  the  United  States  to  the  council  of  500.    Being  proscribed  as  a 

■erefilveiriona,  "Vice  and  Virtue,"  "Camillo,"  monarchist  on  tho  18th  Fructidor,  he  fled  to 

^TbeFlate  of  a  Ooquette,"  were  presented  at  Germany,  where  he  commenced  writing  his 

CQoe  on  the  stage.    Diane  de  Lye  underwent  annals  of  military  events.    Returning  to  his 

dMMmeprooesaof  transformation,  but  not  with  country  under  tho  consulate,  he  was  intrusted 

Ae  iame  anocees ;  and  then,  instead  of  continu-  with  several  important  missions.    In  1806  he 

log  this  adi4>tation  of  novels  to  tho  stage,  Du-  followed  Joseph  Bonaparto  to  Naples,  was.ap- 

maa  wrote  original  pieces.    Le  demirmonde^  per-  pointed  by  him  minister  of  war,  and  organized 

ftnned  in  1865,  gave  new  evidence  of  acuteness  the  Neapolitan   army.     On  the  removal  of 

of  obaervation,  dramatic  power,  and  cutting  wit.  Joseph  to  Spain  he  reentered  tho  French  army, 

like  same  merits  are  perceptible  in  Le  file  natu-  and  actively  participated  in  tho  campaigns  of 

nil  sod  La  qtteetian  d'argent,  which  appeared  1808  in  Spain   ana  1800   in  Grormany.     He 

in  1850  and  186T,  the  former  a  mere  drama  was  superintendent  of  the  administrative  ser- 

ef  the  imagination,  the  latter  a  satire  on  the  vice  of  the  Russian  expedition  in  1812,  escaped 

vorship  of  money.    Dumas ^2«,  as  he  is  goner-  the  dangers  of  the  disastrous  retreat,  was  made 

al^  called,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  prisoner  in  Grormany  in  1813,  was  liberated  on 

ftuer;  instead  of  imprudently  lavishing  his  wit  the  peace  of  1814,  and  served  the  Bourbons 

and  money,  he  uses  both  with  a  sparing  hand,  during  tho  first  restoration.    On  the  return  of 

DUMAo,  JsAV  BAPnsTE,  a  French  chemist  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  refhsed  at  first  to  join 
and  politician,  bom  in  Alaisin  July,  1800.  Un-  him ;  but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Joseph 
der  tne  patronage  of  De  Candolle,  at  Gkneva,  he  Bonaparte,  he  consented  to  superintend  the  or- 
eaity  aoquired  considerable  proficiency  as  a  bot-  ganization  of  the  national  guards  of  the  empire. 
anist  ioa  a  chemist  In  1821  he  repaired  to  For  this  he  was  placed  on  tho  retired  list  when 
Pluii^  married  there  the  daughter  of  Alexandre  Louis  XVIII.  resumed  the  crown.  Ho  now 
Brongniart,  and  henceforth  gave  his  undivided  completed  his  Precis  dee  henements  militaires. 
attention  to  chemistry.  He  was  a  professor  in  an  excellent  work,  giving  a  copious  and  lucid 
fhe  p<dytedmio  school,  in  the  feu^ulty  of  science,  account  of  military  operations  from  1798  to 
mdintheschoolof  medicine,  a  member  of  tho  1807  (19  vols.,  Paris,  1816-'26).  The  almost 
joatony  of  science  and  that  of  medicine,  and  total  loss  of  his  sight  disabled  him  from  con- 
JDnriident  of  tiie  society  for  the  encouragement  tinning  his  work,  but  did  not  prevent  him  fVom 
of  national  industry ;  he  was  frequently  con-  translating  a  portion  of  Napier^s  *^  History  of 
aDlted  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Peninsular  War,"  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
Ijraentea  several  reports  on  important  questions,  to  it.  He  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
4ft6r  the  revolution  of  1848  ho  was  elected  to  ties  in  1828,  actively  participated  in  all  the  par- 
IbelerialatiTeassembly,  and  was  called  by  Presi-  liamentary  proceedings,  evinced  decision  and 
Oent  Bonaparte,  Oct  81, 1849,  to  the  ministry  energy  during  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  was 
of  anieolture  and  commerce,  which  he  held  un-  instrumental  in  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe 
til  Jan.  9,  1851.  After  the  coup  d^etat  of  Dec.  to  the  throne.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
Si  1861,  ne  was  appointed  a  senator  and  vice-  tioned,  he  left  some  interesting  personal  me- 
president  of  the  municipal  commission  of  Paris,  moirs,  since  published  by  his  son  nnder  the  title 
His  sdentifio  memoirs,  and  his  Traite  de  chimie  of  So\ttenirs, 

mffiU^tiSe  aux  arU  (8  vols.  8vo.),  including  his       DUMBARTONSHIRE,  an  E.  co.  of  Scotland, 

omnio  oliemistry,  aro  highly  valued.  anciently  called  Lennox,  consisting  of  2  detached 

DUMAS,  HATTimr,  count,  a  French  soldier  portions,  the  larger  lying  between  Lochs  Lomond 

and  historian,  born  in  Montpollier,  Nov.  23,  and  Long  and  the  fHth  of  Clyde,  the  smaller 
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between  the  comities  of  Lanark  and  Stirling;  in  1851,  78,128.  A  large  portion  of  its  sorfios 
area,  297  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  45,108.  The  is  mountainous,  espeoiallj  in  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
surface  is  mostly  monntunoos,  and  the  soil,  ex-  parts^  where  there  are  summits  over  8,000  feet 
cept  in  the  lowlands,  is  poor.  The  best  land,  above  the  sea.  There  are  manj  lochs,  the  prin- 
howevcr,  is  highly  cultivated,  producing  pota-  cipalofwhich  are  Castle  loch  of  Lochmaben.  and 
toes,  grain,  beans,  and  turnips.  Large  tracts  are  Loch  Skene,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
devoted  to  pasturage,  and  there  are  several  nur«  sea, whose  waters  in  maldng  their  waj  to  the  val- 
series  for  raising  timber.  The  principal  min->  ley  below  form  the  beantinil  cascade  called  the 
erals  are  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  freestone. —  Gray  Mare's  Tail.  Three  rivers,  the  Kith,  the  An- 
DuMBARToy,  or  DuNBARTON,  ou  the  Leven,  com-  nan,  and  the  £sk,  ji^ve  their  namea  to  the  3  po|^ 
manded  by  an  ancient  fortress,  a  stronghold  for  nlar  divisions  of  the  comity,  Nithidale,  Annao- 
at  least  1,000  years,  and  one  of  the  4  stipulated  dole,  and  Eskdale,  and  beside  these  ih&re  are  a 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  articles  of  the  union  few  smaller  streams.  Limestone  is  foond  in  con- 
between  England  and  Scotland,  is  the  capital;  nderable  quantities,  and  there  are  also  mines 
pop.  in  1851,  4,590.  of  coal  and, lead,  and  some  mannfhcfaires ;  but 

DUMDUM,  a  town  and  military  station  in  the  agriculture,  and  especially  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
district  of  the  Twenty-four  Purgannahs,  presi-  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  the  principal  ooonpations  <tf 
dency  of  Bengal,  British  India,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  the  mhabitants.  The  county  was  included  by 
Barrackpoor  and  8  m.  N.  K  of  Oalcutta.  It  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Vahtitia. — 
was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  Dumfbies,  the  capital  of  the  eonntj,  ia  situated 
artillery,  and  the  seat  of  a  training  school  for  on  the  Nith,  9  m.  from  its  monUi.  It  has  a 
young  officers  and  recruits  from  England.  It  large  trade  in  cattie  and  pork,  and  manufactures 
contains  handsome  establishments  for  the  offi-  of  hats,  stockings,  dogs,  and  common  shoes.  It 
cers,  a  large  church,  a  free  school,  a  depot  of  was  here  that  Bruce  in  1808  assembled  the  Soot- 
musketry,  and  an  excellent  cannon  foundery  con*  tish  nobles  to  deliberate  on  his  prqject  of  galn- 
taining  a  boring  room  in  which  12  guns  can  be  ing  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  here,  in  the  cfai^pel 
bored  at  once,  and  said  to  be  better  arranged  of  the  gray  fiiars'  convent^  John  Comyn  was 
than  that  at  Woolwich.  Though  not  actually  killed  by  Bruce,  Feb.  10  of  that  year:  and  here 
the  scene  of  revolt  in  1857,  Dumdum  was  one  of  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Bnrna  anring  the 
the  first  places  at  which  the  sepoys  exhibited  last  years  of  his  life. 

symptoms  of  dissatisfaction.    About  the  end  of        DtlMMER,  Jxbkbiub^  an  American  scholar, 

Jan.  1857,  it  became  known  that  the  native  sol-  bom  in  Boston  abont  1680,  died  in  Plastow, 

diers  connected  with  the  musketry  school  of  England,  May  19, 1789.    He  was  graduated  at 

practice  here  objected  to  the  new  cartridges  Harvard  college  In  1800,  where  he  was  noted  for 

fhmished  them  for  use  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  on  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  hb  genius.  With  the 

the  ground  that  they  were  greased  with  cow^s  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  derical  profession, 

and  hog^s  fat,  to  touch  which  with  the  lips  ne  went  abroaa,  and  studied  in  the  nniversity  of 

would  be  pollution  for  a  Hindoo  and  sacrilege  Utrecht  On  his  return  to  America  he  abandon- 

for  a  Mohammedan.    The  objectionable  missiles  ed  his  chosen  vocation,  and  soon  after  went  to 

were  at  once  withdrawn  and  the  troops  were  England,  where,  as  agent  of  Vrnweehosetts,  be 

appeased,  but  the  grievance  was  taken  up  at  rendered  important  services  to  his  countrymen, 

other  stations  and  became  one  of  the  causes  or  He  was  an  admirer  ofLordBolioffbroke,  in  whose 

pretexts  of  the  sepoy  mutiny.  daring  and  reckless  genius  he  mnnd  much  that 

DUM£RIL,  Andb£  Mabie  Constant,  a  was  congenial  to  his  own  character,  and  in  in- 
French  physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  Amiens,  timacy  with  whom  he  adopted  something  of  his 
Jan.  1,  1774.  From  1801  to  1818  he  was  pro-  morsJ  and  religious  license.  He  pnUiriied  the- 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology  of  the  ological  and  philosophical  disanisitioaa  in  Latin 
medical  faculty  of  Paris.  In  1825,  on  the  deatii  while  at  Utrecht^  and  his  defence  of  the  New 
of  Lac^pMe,  whose  adjunct  professor  he  had  England  charters,  written  in  Enriand,  is  adnd- 
been  for  22  years,  he  assumed  his  functions  as  rable  both  in  style  and  matter.  The  tradition! 
the  professor  of  herpetology  and  ichthyology  at  and  records  concerning  Mr.  Dnmmerallke  terti^ 
the  museum  of  natural  history.  During  ape-  to  his  remarkable  powers,  andhiseasjoommana 
riod  of  4  years  he  also  lectured  on  natural  his-  of  them  in  speaking,  writings  and  in  intercoorae 
tory  in  the  ieole  eentrale  of  the  Pantheon  in  with  men. 

the  place  of  Cuvier.    His  works  on  natural  his-        DUMMODAH,  or  Daiocoodah,  a  river  of 

tory  and  analytical  zoology  are  distinguished  Bengal,  rising  in  the  British  district  of  Bam* 

both  for  accuracy  of  details  and  for  philosophical  gurh,  flowing  S.  E.,  and  then  8.,  and  joininff  the 

treatment.    In  his  most  celebrated  production,  Hoogly  on  its  right  bank,  after  a  course  of  860 

Verpetologie  generaU  (Paris,  1884-'54,  9  vols.  m.    Its  valley  is  to  be  traversed  by  a  rulway 

with  illustrations),  which  contains  the  first  at-  from  Calcutta,  and  is  known  to  abound  in  coal 

tempt  at  a  systematic  description  of  all  known  and  iron. 

reptiles,  ho  had  Bibron  as  collaborator.    One  of        DUMONT,  Pibrre  £tienns  Lona,  a  Swiss 

his  best  essays  on  the  classification  of  fishes  ap-  scholar,  the  editor  in  French  of  the  writings  of 

peared  in  1 855  at  Paris.  Jeremy  Bentham,  bom  in  Geneva,  July  18, 1 769, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  a  frontier  CO.  of  Scotiand,  died  in  Milan,  Sept  29, 1829.    His  fitther,  who 

on  the  Solway  frith ;  area,  1,129  sq.  m. ;  pop.  had  experienced  great  reverses  of  fortune,  left 
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liSm  in  eirly  infuLcy  an  orphan  along  with  8  a  sinecnre  nnder-clerkship  wortn  abont  £400  m 

rirtOfl^  to  the  care  of  a  mother  who  had  no  re-  Tear.    He  qaitted  Paris  in  March,  1791,  shortly 

■moea  bat  her  talent  and  virtues.    He  was  des-  before  Mirabeau's  death,  for  Greneva,  but  retum- 

tinad  foe  the  pnlpit^  and  was  ordained  a  minister  ed  again  in  May,  proceeding  afterward  to  London 

of  thePMteatant  church  of  (Geneva  in  1781.  He  in  company  with  Thomas  Paine,  whom  he  had 

dilUugulshed  himself  as  a  preacher,  at  the  same  met  in  Paris,  but  whose  acquaintance  he  did  not 

ttme'tildng  a  warm  interest  on  the  liberal  side  keep  up.    In  March,  1792,  ne  again  returned  to 

In  the  political  controversies  of  his  native  city.  Paris  in  company  with  Duroverai  and  Talley- 

laeoDieqneooeof  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratio  rand,  the  latter  of  whom  had  lately  visited 

Aotiofli  in  the  qninsr  of  1782,  by  means  of  the  England.    Talleyrand  wished  to  use  the  influ- 

kmad  mediation  of  France,  Savoy,  and  the  aris-  ence  of  Duroverai  and  Dumont  in  softening  the 

loflrmdo  Swiss  cantons,  he  went  in  1783  into  a  feelings  of  the  Girondists  toward  England,  and 

iOft  of  Tolantary  exile,  betaking  himself  to  St  induced  them  to  return  with  him  to  Paris. 

Itenbiafti  where  his  father  had  formerly  been  When  Talleyrand  was  soon  after  appointed  one 

MDrtiemikr.    He  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  of  a  formal  embassy  to  England,  Dumont  went 

KinonBeformed  church  in  that  city;  his  mother  with  him.    The  embassy  was  very  coolly  re- 

iflwred  him  thither,  and  his  sisters  were  honor*  ceived,  and  Talleyrand  returned  soon  after  to 

Mj  married  there.    Here  also  his  eloquence  at*  Paris.   Dumont  refused  to  accompany  him ;  but 

teMtod  much  attention ;  but,  after  a  residence  of  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  French  gov- 

IBmonUuL  he  was  induced  in  1784  to  go  to  Lon«  emment  having  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 

dan  to  act  in  the  canity  of  reader  to  Col.  Barr6,  the  Girondists,  he  visited  Paris,  on  behalf  and  at 

who  had  become  blind,  and  needed  a  companion,  the  request  of  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  that 

Bifrft  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Sheiburne,  city  being  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 

cnafced  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  into  whose  fam«  French.    Having  completed  this  business,  Du- 

ifaf  Dumont  soon  passed  to  assist  in  the  educa*  mont  paid  a  short  visit  to  Gknova,  and  thence 

fiOQ  of  the  2d  son  of  the  marquis.    Here  he  returned  to  London.    His  ^*  Recollections  of 

iKMnae  acquainted  with  Romilly  and  with  Bent  Afirabeau,^'  written  some  10  years  after,  but 

liam,  with  the  writings  and  ideas  of  the  latter  which  only  appeared  as  a  posthumous  work, 

df  whoin  he  was  so  much  impressed  as  to  con«  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  obser- 

ediu  the  adieme  of  bringing  them  out  in  a  vations  and  experiences  in  Paris.    Still  e^joy- 

Reneh  verrion.    In  1788  he  took  a  journey  to  ing,  after  his  return  to  England,  the  hospitalities 

Fnia  in  company  with  Romilly,  and  through  of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Lansdowne  family, 

Ua  was  introanoed  to  Mirabeau,  who  had  made  and  of  Holland  house,  he  now  devoted  himself 

BondUy's  acquaintance  during  a  visit  to  Lon-  to  the  labor  of  drawing  from  the  manuscripts 

don  in  1764.    At  the  request  of  the  Genevan  and  printed  works  of  Bentham  a  lucid  and 

aifles  in  London,  Dumont  in  1789  made  a  sec-  popular  view  of  that  philosopher's  system  of 

eod  Jonniey  to  Paris   in  companv  with  M.  jurisprudence;  a  work,  however,  in  which  Bent- 

Duwvand,  ez-attomey  of  the  republic  of  Ge-  ham,  then  much  engrossed  with  his  panopti- 

Their  object  was  to  attain  through  the  con  project,  declined  to  take  any  part.    In 

of  Necker  to  office,  and  the  events  then  1802,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Dumont 

J  in  France,  support  for  the  revolution  visited  Paris,  and  published  there  ihe  first  in- 

ibeady  commenced  at  Geneva,  and  an  nnre-  stalment  of  his  labors,  TraitU  de  UgUlation 

Meted  restoration  of  Gtoeveso  liberty,  by  can-  civile  et  penale  (3  vols.  8vo.).    This  work  at- 

Odlng  a  treaty  between  France  and  Switzer-  tracted  great  attention  throughout  Europe ;  and 

kiid,  which  prevented  Geneva  from  enacting  in  1806,  while  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Dumont's  for- 

newlawa  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  mer  pupil,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  his 

tb$t  treaty.    His  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau  unecure  derkship  was  superseded  by  a  pension 

was  renewed,  and  he  as  well  as  Duroverai  of  £500,  one  ground  of  which  was  the  service 

faimediately  entered  into  very  close  relations  he  had  rendered  by  this  publication.    In  1811 

WlA  tl^it  remarkable  person,  assisting  him  in  he  published  at  London  another  instalment  of 

Am  preparation  of  his  speeches,  writing  for  him  his  labors  in  2  vols.,  TTUorie  des  peines  et  d^t 

tlB  published  letters  addressed  to  his  constitu«  recompenses^  of  which  2  editions  subsequently 

antl^  advisini^  with  him  as  to  his  course,  and  appeared  at  Paris.    In  1816  he  {)ublished  at 

tiWning  jomt  editor  with  him  of  a  journal  Geneva  Tactigue  des  assemblees  legislatices ;  in 

adled  the  Courrier  de  Provence,    The  pecuni-  1823  at  Paris,  m  2  vols.,  Preutes  judiciales  ;  and 

tty  01  loocess  of  this  publication,  the  abate-  in  1828,  Organisation  judieiale,  et  codification, 

aant  of  Dnmont^s  sanguine  hopes  of  political  All  these  treatises  reappeared  in  a  single  coUec- 

tMeaeratioD,  the  character  of  Mirabeau  him*  tion  edited  by  Dumont,  and  published  at  Brus- 

MiB^  and  the  attacks  levelled  at  Duroverai  and  sels  in  1828,  sJiortly  before  his  death.    How« 

DnmoDt  in  Joonials  and  pamphlets,  as  being  his  ever  small  Dnmont's  share  in  the  substance  of 

toob^  determined  Dumont  to  leave  Paris.    His  these  works,  they  owed  almost  entirely  to  the 

friends  in  London  strongly  urged  his  return  on  dress  in  whidi  no  clothed  them  the  attention 

tto  aroond  of  the  antipaUiy  then  springing  up  in  which  they  attracted,  and  the  impression  which 

TBnigiand  uainat  the  French  revolutionary  party  they  made ;  and  it  was  to  his  labors  that  Bent- 

— a  oonaiaerationof  themore  importance  to  Du-  ham  was  indebted  for  his  wide-spread  reputa- 

BOBt^  ainee  beheld  by  theappointment  of  Barr6  tion  in  Europe,  into  the  principal  languages  of 
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which,  inclnding  theRossian,  the  Traitkde  UgU"  of  Tariotis  kinds  of  unimalu,  and  more  than  6i,000 

latian  were  translated.  When  Geneva  reoorered  species  of  plants.    He  was  living  in  retirement, 

her  liberties  in  1814,  Domont  liastened  to  retnm  engaged  in  writing  the  aocoont  of  his  Toyues, 

thither.    He  carried  with  him  a  small  fortune,  when  the  revolation  of  Jnljp  broke  ont,  and  he 

married,  and  spent  there  most  of  the  remainder  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  nnfortnnate  Charles 

of  his  life.  Upon  his  first  arrival  he  drew  down  X.  to  England.    In  188T  he  undertook,  with  the 

upon  himself  a  bitter  storm  by  some  criticisms  sloops  of  war  Astrolabe  and  Z616e,  his  third  and 

which  he  made  upon  the  form  of  government  last  voyage,  with  the  design  of  exploring  the 

adopted  by  the  republic,  and  which  seemed  to  antarotio  regions,  and  before  his  retnm  cirenm- 

him  too  aristocratically  narrow.  He  was  chosen,  navigated  the  globe  through  the  sonthem  seaa. 

however,  a  member  of  the  sovereign  representa-  He  brought  bade  vast  collections  illustrative  of 

tive  council,  and  did  what  he  could  to  liberalize  botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy.    He  landed 

and  improve  the  institutions  of  his  native  dty.  at  Toulon  after  an  absence  of  88  months,  was 

Being  placed  on  a  committee  to  prepare  rules  raised  to  the  dignity  of  rear  admiral,  and  went 

of  proceeding,  he  drew  up  a  set  based  on  Bent-  to  Paris  to  superintend  tiie  publication  of  the 

ham's  legislative  tactics,  the  adoption  of  whidi  account  of  this  voyage  at  the  expense  of  the 

was  agreed  to.    In  1817  he  laid  before  the  ma-  government.    Only  the  8d  volume  was  imWah- 

gistrates  a  draft  of  a  penal  code,  borrowed  prin-  ed,  when  the  author  was  killed,  with  his  wile 

cipally  from  Bentham's  manuscripts,  and  occom-  and  son,  in  the  great  railway  disaster  on  the  line 

panied  according  to  Bentham's  system  with  a  of  Paris  and  Versailles.    The  whole  work  was 

running  commentary  of  reasons.  This  plan  was  completed  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Vincen- 

referred  to  a  commission,  of  which  Dumont  was  don-Dumoulin,  in  24  vols.  Svo.,  with  6  folio  vols, 

a  member,  before  whom,  and  a  sub-committee  of  illustrations  (Paris,  1841- 5i).    The  depart- 

of  the  same,  it  underwent  during  4  years  innu-  ments  of  zoology,  botany,  anthropology,  geolo- 

merable  discussions.  Dumont  then  published  it  gy,  &o.,  were  treated  by  q;»eGial  writers  attached 

as  originally  offered.    The  lawyers  made  a  vio-  to  the  expedition. 

lent  opposition  to  it.  The  commentary  of  reasons  DUMOUBIEZ,  Ckabus  Fbabcou,  a  French 

proved  a  great  stumbling  block.    It  was  again  general,  bom  in  Oambray,  Jan.  25,  1789,  died 

referred  to  new  committees,  before  which  it  was  in  BuckiDghamshire,  England,  Much  14, 1828. 

still  lingering  at  the  time  of  Dumont's  death.  He  served  with  great  distinoticni  and  was  fre- 

He  was  more  succes^ul  in  obtaining  ^q  estab-  quently  wounded  during  the  7  years'  war,  but  his 

lishment  of  a  penitentiary  on  Bentham's  panop-  only  reward  was  a  pension  of  000  Hvres  a  year 

ticon  plan.  In  his  latter  years  he  occasionally  vis-  and  the  cross  of  St.  LoniiL  Impatient  of  an  inao- 

ited  England,  whence  he  still  continued  to  draw  tive  life,  he  en^^iged  in  the  war  and  intrigues 

his  pension,  and  where  he  had  many  friends,  which  brought  on  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to 

Bentham,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  Franoe,  and  would  ponbly  have  prevented  the 

perhaps  from  the  mere  caprice  of  old  age,  nnallv  partition  of  Poland,  if  his  proteotor  Choiaenl  had 

become  estranged  from  him,  spoke  of  him  with  not  been  dismissed  fW)m  power.    On  the  aooea- 

some  asperity,  and  the  last  time  he  called  at  sion  of  Louid  XYI.  he  waa  pnt  in  eommand  at 

Queen's  square  place,  refused  to  see  him.    This  Cherbourff,  where  important  improvements  were 

coolness  much  affected  Dumont,  who  retained  accomplished  under  his  directi(»i.  In  1788  he  wis 

his  reverence  for  Bentham  to  the  last.  appointed  brigadier-generaL    During  the  fint 

DUMONT  D'URVILLE,  Jules  S^BASTinr  years  of  the  revolntion,  he  managed  to  maintidn 

C&8AR,  A  French  admiral  and  navigator,  bom  friendly  intercourse  with  the  oonrt  while  gaining 

in  Conde-sur-Noireau,  May  28, 1790,  died  May  popularity  with  the  revolntionistB.    A  mwnhff 

8,  1842.    In  1816  he  visited  the  Grecian  archi-  of  the  club  of  Jacobins,  and  on  venr  ffood  terms 

pelago  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  collected  with  the  Girondiste,  he  assumed  in  Karch,  1798, 

a  number  of  new  plants,  of  which  he  afterward  the  ministry  of  forei^  afBurs  in  the  cabinet  ibnn* 

published   descriptions,  and   investigated  the  ed  by  the  latter.    Bis  oonnseb  diqileaaed  the 

ruins  of  several  ancient  cities.    It  is  said  to  king;  he  also  disagreed  with  his  coUeagnes,  who 

have  been  at  his  suggestion  tiiat  the  French  were  dismissed,  and  he  himself  resigned.  Aasmii- 

ambassador  at  Constantinople  purchased  the  ing,  Aug.  20, 1792,  command  of  the  French  army 

statue  of  Venus  of  Milo,  which  a  peasant  had  on  the  K.  E.  frontier,  then  invaded  by  the  Fna- 

lately  found  in  his  field.    In  1822  he  accompa-  sians  under  the  duke  <^Bmnswick,  he  sncoeeded 

nicd  Duperrey  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  operations  in  stoj^inir  the 

and  returned  in  1825,  bringing  a  rich  collection  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated,  S^t. 

of  insects,  and  a  herbarium  containing  3,000  21,  at  Yalmy,  uid  forced  to  retreat    He  now 

specimens,  about  400  of  which  were  new.  Soon  crossed  the  frontier,  routed  the  Anstriana  at 

ajfter,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Jemmapes,  Nov.  6,  took  possessicm  of  Bmsseli^ 

frigate,  1)0  was  sent  upon  a  new  expedition  to  and  within  one  month  completed  the  oonqnert 

explore  the  Australian  archipelago  and  the  isl-  of  Bel^um.    In  the  he^nmng  of  Jan.  1798,  ha 

ands  of  Now  Zealand  and  New  Guinea.    He  repaired  to  Paris,  entered  into  secret  negotia- 


discovered  several  islands  which  Cook  had  not  tions  for  the  rescue  of  the  king:  which 

perceived,  established  the  locality  of  the  Loyalty  transpired,  and  he  was  denonnoM  but  not  da* 

isles,  and  brought  homo  over  4,000  sketches  of  prived  of  his  commission.  He  now  planned  the 

scenery  and  natural  history,  10,000  specimens  conquest  of  Holland ;  but  having  been  defeated 
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tit  Keuwinden,  March  18, 1798,  by  the  dake  of  against  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  Another  import- 
Oolmrg,  be  plotted,  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  ant  battle  was  fought  near  this  town  in  1650 
fha  ovirthrow  of  the  republic.  The  convention  ^between  Cromwell  with  11,000  men  and  Gen. 
tlieii  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  ^^esley  at  the  head  of  a  Scottish  army  twice  as 
on  his  reftaaal  the  minister  of  war,  Beurnonville,  large,  in  which  the  latter  was  decisively  defeated. 
and^commiflsarieBweresenttoarresthiminthe  DUNBAR,  William,  an  early  Scotch  poet, 
nddBt  of  his  own  army.  Dumouriez  had  them  pronounced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  ^^  unrivalled  by* 
Miied  by  some  of  his  hussars  and  delivered  to  anv  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced,^*  bom  in 
tba  Anstrians;  but  he  had  mistaken  the  sent!-  Smton  about  1460,  died  about  1520.  He  received 
BMiitsof  hia  own  troops,  and  no  alternative  was  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  univer- 
loft  Idm  but  to  desert  his  army  and  country,  sity  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1479,  and  then  becom- 
Thii  he  did  in  company  with  the  young  duke  ing  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order  he  travelled 
of  Ghartres,  the  future  king  Louis  Philippe,  the  over  England  and  France,  occasionally  preach- 
Indignant  aoldierB  firing  at  them  while  they  ing  and  receiving  alms,  and  deriving  a  preca- 
OKiped.  He  was  coldly  received  by  the  Aus-  rious  sustenance,  as  ho  himself  admitted,  by 
Mtt8|  who  looked  for  a  powerful  army  and  not  deceit  and  flattery.  Weary  of  this  errant  life, 
A  lonely  fta^tive.  After  wandering  through  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  received  at  the 
Bclgliim,  Switzeriand,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  court  of  James  IV.,  and  delighted  his  royal 
BoMia,  he  finally  repaired  to  England,  where,  master  with  his  poetical  compositions,  and  prob- 
in  oonalderation  of  some  secret  services,  he  re-  ably  also  with  tne  charms  of  his  conversation, 
oriv«d  a  iMnsion  of  £1,200.  He  then  published  in  which  he  revealed  both  his  native  wit  and 
Ui  Mimoires  and  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  His  poems  show  a 
affidn  of  Franoe.  He  is  reported  to  have  had  mastery  of  ^most  every  kind  of  verse.  Some 
A  large  share  in  devising  the  plans  of  mill-  of  them  were  printed  in  1508 ;  many  remained 
tey  operationa  against  the  French  armies ;  and  for  2  centuries  in  manuscript,  but  their  fame 
Weuinigtrai  studied  with  advantage  his  annota-  has  steadily  increased  since  their  publication  at 
iioutothetranalationofHagner^s"  Campaigns  Edinburgh  and  Perth  in  1770  and  1778.  The 
of  Schomberg  in  Portugal,*'  in  which  he  pointed  '*  Thistle  and  Rose  "  was  a  nuptial  song  to  cele- 
ont  tiie  best  means  of  opposing  the  French  in  brate  the  marriage  of  King  James  IV.  with  the 
tto  peninsula.  He  is  positively  charged  by  princess  Margaret  of  Engkind.  The  "  Dance " 
Hontgafllard  with  having  in  1814  given  direc-  is  a  strangely  imaginative  poem,  in  which  Mo- 
tions to  the  allied  armies  for  the  invasion  of  houn  (a  name  of  Satan,  derived  from  Moham- 
Fhmoe.  However  this  may  be,  he  did  not  succeed  med)  asks  his  principal  ministers  to  entertain 
la  eonoiliating  the  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  and  him  with  a  mummery,  or  sort  of  ballet  spectacle ; 
Tainly  solicited  from  Louis  XVIII.  a  marshal's  whereupon  the  7  deadly  sms  present  themselves 
baton.  He  never  returned  to  France. — See  La  and  deliver  verses,  some  of  which  are  hardly  sur- 
tie  $tlei  memaire*  du  general  Dumaurm^  by  passed  in  strength  and  sublimity,  and  which  are 
bfansetf  (S  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg,  1795).  severe  criticisms  upon  the  vices  of  the  time. 
DUNA,  or  SoTTTHEBN  DwixA,  an  important  The  short  poem  of  the  **  Merle  and  Nightingale" 
xfrer  of  Rnssia.  It  rises  near  the  source  of  the  is  a  strikmg  picture  of  the  contest  between 
Yolga  in  the  government  of  Tver,  flows  about  earthly  and  spriritual  affections,  the  merle  re- 
600  m.  with  a  very  circuitous  course,  but  with  commending  a  lusty  life  in  love's  service,  and 
a  general  W.  direction,  separating  the  govern-  the  nighting&le  dedaring  that  all  love  is  lost  but 
inent  of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia  on  the  right  from  upon  God  alone.  All  the  poems  of  Dunbar 
^nina  and  Oourland  on  the  left,  and  discharges  abound  in  allegory.  A  complete  edition  of  them 
into  the  golf  of  Riga  near  the  town  of  the  same  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1824  by  Mr. 
name.  Its  waters  abound  in  fish,  and  the  river  David  Laing,  with  on  excellent  life  of  the  poet 
li  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  the  greater  DUNCAN,  Adah,  lord  viscount  of  Camper- 

aof  its  length,  but  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  down,  an  English  admiral,  born   in  Dundee, 

IflL    It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Vol-  July  1, 1731,  died  near  Edinburgh,  Aug.  4, 1804. 

glLthe  Beresina,  the  Niemen,  and  Lake  Ilmen.  He  entered  the  British  naval  service  at  an  early 

'    jDUNBAR,  a  small  seaport  town  in  the  east-  age,  and  was  promoted  to  a  post-captaincy  in 

.on  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Hadding-  1761.    He  distinguished  himself  under  Keppel 

ton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  28  m.  in  the  successful  attack  upon  Havana,  aud  after 

X.  ftom  Edinburgh ;   pop.  in  1851,  3,088.    It  the  war  with  France  reconmienced  he  was  ii| 

hat  mann&ctories  of  soap,  iron,  steam  engines,  1780  placed  in  command  of  a  ship  under  Rod- 

aifl  doth,  and  cordage,  and  some  trade.  Vessels  ney,  whose  orders  were  to  force  a  passage  to 

of  800  tons  can  enter  the  harbor,  but  tlie  navi-  Gibraltar  through  whatever  impediments  and 

gation  is  somewhat  dangerous.    Dunbar  is  a  relieve  that  fortress,  then  attacked  by  the  Span- 

plaoe  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  castle,  now  in  iardsboth  by  land  and  sea.  Off  Cape  St  Vincent 

ndna^  was  formerly  a  famous  stronghola.  It  has  Rodney  met  a  Spanish  squadron  under  com- 

been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  in  mand  of  Lan^a,  which  had  been  sent  to  inter- 

Lntory.    In  1296  the  Scots  were  defeated  here  cept  him,  and  in  the  engagement  which  ensued 

^lith  great  slaughter  by  the  English  army  of  Duncan  signalized  his  valor  by  being  the  first  to 

Xdwara  L    In  1887,  Black  Agnes,  countess  of  bring  his  ^ip  into  action,  and  the  flag  of  one  of 

Dnibar,  deftioded  the  castle  for  nearly  5  months  the  heaviest  of  the  enemy^s  ships  was  struck  to 
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him.  In  1787  he  ohtained  the  rank  of  rear  of  1812  he  took  part  in  the  brilUaiit  dafonee  of 
admiral,  and  in  1795  became  admiral  of  the  blae^  Fort  Stephenson,  under  GoL  Oro^ban,  and  after 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brit*  the  dose  of  the  war  he  renooyed  to  DliDoia.  In 
ish  forces  in  the  North  sea.  The  service  which*  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  aenate  of  ihoi  eUXtt 
his  position  required  of  him  was  to  guard  the  after  which  he  was  aoooeeslyelj  repreeentatiTt 
coast  of  Holland  and  capture  any  merchant  in  congress  and  governor  of  lUinoia  While  in 
-vessels  which  might  venture  to  sea,  and  in  this  the  state  legislature  he  orifpnated  the  law  estab- 
employment  within  2  years  he  had  annihilated  lishing  common  aohoola. 
the  Dutch,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  the  Bata-  DuNOAN,  THOMAa,  a  Soottiah  artist,  bora  in 
vian  commerce.  In  1797  he  suoceedcKd  in  block-  Perthshire,  May  24^  1807,  d^  in  Edinbordiy 
ading  a  large  fleet  under  Vice- Admiral  De  Winter  May  25, 1845.  His  painti^  gained  for  him  ue 
in  the  Texel,  when  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out  appointment  of  profeasor  of  cokning  and  draw- 
in  his  own  squadron.  Insubordination  had  be-  ing  in  the  academy  of  Edinbnrsh,  and  an  elec- 
come  general  throughout  the  British  navy,  and  tion  as  associate  of  the  royal  academy.  Hia  pio> 
the  ships  which  abandoned  the  fleet  of  Duncan  tnre  of  Charles  Edward  asleep  after  the  battle 
joined  at  the  Nore  other  mutinous  ships  from  of  Oulloden,  protected  by  flora  Maodonald,  haa 
Plymouth  and  Sheemess.  .  The  English  govern-  been  frequently  engraved.  Axtumg  the  finert 
ment  trembled  for  its  navy;  the  rebels  refused  of  his  other  pieces  are  '^Gbarlea  Edward  and 
all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  Duncan  had  but  the  Highlandera  entering  Edinborgh,  after  the 
2  ships  faithful  to  him.  Yet  when  he  advanced  Battle  of  Prestonpana^"  and  the  ^  Martyrdom  of 
against  the  mutineers  with  even  this  force,  the  John  Brown  of  PriesthilL" 
dissensions  which  had  taken  ploc^  among  them  DUNDALK,  a  aeapori  town  of  Irdand,  in  the 
caused  several  of  their  ships  to  drop  the  red  flag  oo.  of  Louth,  near  the  month  of  the  Castletown 
and  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  sedition  was  river,  45  m.  N.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  0,995. 
quickly  ended.  Duncan  then  resumed  the  block-  It  has  a  good  luu*bor  on  Dondaik  bav,  contains 
ade  of  the  Tezel,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  a  number  of  aohoola  and  Uterary  and  benevolent 
put  into  Yarmouth  roads  for  repairs  and  provi-  institutions,  and  communioatea  by  railway  widi 
sions.  There  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  Drogheda  and  DubUn.  The  mannfaotnrea  com- 
that  De  Winter,  the  Batavian  commander,  had  prise  flax  spinning,  maohineiy,  and  agrionltural 
availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  put  to  sea.  implements,  ropea,8oap^  leather,  pina,  and  starch; 
The  English  admiral  immediately  weighed  an-  and  there  are  also  floor  miUs^  breweries,  and  dis- 
chor  and  set  sail,  and  with  a  favorable  wind  and  tiUeries.  Its  trade  is  important  and  increasing, 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  succeeded  in  placing  especiaUy  in  agriodtonu  prodoota^  which  are 
himself  between  the  Dutch  and  their  place  of  laraely  exported. 

retreat  in  the  Texel,  and  thus  in  forcing  them  DUNDAS,  an  S.  eo.  of  Canada  West,  border- 
to  an  engagement.  The  two  fleets  met  between  ing  on  the  St.  Lawrepoa:  area,  877  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
Camperdown  and  Egmont.  within  5  m.  of  the  in  1852, 18,811.  Capital,  ComwalL 
coast  De  Winter  was  drawing  fast  toward  DUNDAS,  Hxhbt,  Ykccmnt  MelviDe,  a  Brit- 
the  land,  with  the  design,  if  attacked,  to  bring  ish  statesman,  bora  ia  Sdinboi]^  in  1741,  died 
both  fleets  ashore,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  vie-  there.  May  27,  1811.  He  waa  of  the  ancient 
tory  to  himself  it  being  upon  his  own  coast  and  distinguished  fiunily  of  the  Dondaaea  €i 
Duncan,  however,  began  the  action  precipitately,  Arniston,  received  hia  edneation  at  the  high 
without  waiting  to  form  a  line,  and  the  purpose  school  and  universi^  of  Edinbor^  waa  ad> 
of  the  Batavian  vice-admiral  was  frustrated.  De  mitted  a  member  of  the  ikcnlty  of  advocataa 
Winter  maintained  the  contest  for  some  time  in  1768,  displayed  at  once  a  love  of  ^aye^ 
with  his  own  flag  ship  after  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and  dissipation  and  a  persevering  application 
had  either  been  captured  or  had  quitted  the  ac-  to  profesaonal  duties,  and  espeoally  availed 
tion,  and  struck  his  colors  only  when  his  ship  was  himself  of  every  oppoitunity  for  cultivating  hia 
entirely  dismasted,  riddled,  and  disabled.  The  oratorical  powers,  speaking  frequently  aa  a  lay 
loss  of  the  English  in  this  hard-fought  batUe  was  member  in  the  annual  sittinga  of  the  kirk  of 
1,080  killed  and  wounded,  while  tiiat  of  the  Scotland,  where  he  first  gave  agoa  of  that 
Dutch  was  considerably  greater.  The  English  manly  eloquence  and  addreas  which  afterward 
took  9  soil  of  the  line  and  2  frigates.  The  vie-  mode  him  the  able  ooa^jntor  of  I^tt  in  man- 
tory  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  England,  aging  the  house  of  commona.  Hia  oelebrit/ 
where  it  was  hailed  as  a  presage  of  the  downfall  as  an  advocate  gained  him  the  appointment  off 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Holland,  long  the  solicitor-general  in  1778;  he  waa  returned  to  the 
most  formidable  rival  of  England  on  the  seas,  house  of  commons  for  the  county  of  Edinbnii^ 
Duncan  was  created  lord  viscount  of  Camper-  in  1774,  and  waa  made  lord  advocate  of  Soot- 
down,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000;  parliament  land  in  1776.  He  waa  anbaeqnently  ohoaan 
addressed  to  him  its  thanks,  and  London  voted  member  ofparliament  for  the  dty  of  Edinborih 
him  a  sword  of  honor.  He  remained  in  active  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  hia  advano^ 
service  against  the  Batavian  republic  till  1800,  ment  to  the  peerage.  The  unpopnlaritr  and 
after  which  time  he  retired  to  Scotland.  disasters  of  the  American  war,  and  the  uiTee- 
DUNCAN,  Joseph,  an  American  general  and  tives  of  an  opposition  probably  the  moat  talantp 
politician,  bom  in  Kentucky  about  1790,  died  ed  ever  encountered  bv  a  British  minktxy,! 
m  Jacksonville,  111.,  Jan.  15, 1844.    In  the  war  made  the  M  of  Lord  North^a     "   '  '  ^ 
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oartain ;  and  though  Dnndas  had  been  a  sup-  and  Baron  Dnneira,  and  on  Mr.  Pittas  retorn  to 
porter  of  that  nobleman,  his  familiarity  with  power  in  1804,  became  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ftilUn  made  him  a  valuable  accession  to  the  raltj.  He  qnickly  retired  from  this  office,  hav- 
admiaistrations  of  Rockingham  and  Shelbnme, '  ing  incurred  a  charge  of  violating  wliile  troos- 
whioh  qnickly  succeeded,  in  the  2d  of  which  he  nrer  of  the  navy  one  of  the  statutes  which  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  This  himself  had  proposed,  by  which  the  treasurer 
miiiistry  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  was  forbidden,  contrary  to  previous  custom,  to 
combined  opposition  of  Fox  and  Lord  North,  receive  any  perquisites  or  make  any  private  or 
who,  after  having  for  7  years  mutually  ridiculed  individual  use  of  the  public  money.  Tlio  arti- 
and  denounced  each  other  as  republican  and  cles  of  impeachment  were  prepared  by  the  most 
absolntist^  came  together  in  1783  to  form  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
odebratea  coalition  ministry,  the  opposition  to  trial,  opened  in  the  house  of  lords,  April  29, 
which  was  headed  by  Pitt  and  Dundas.  The  1806,  was  conducted  with  imposing  pomp.  It 
litter  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  secret  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville  by  tri- 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  to  inquire  umphant  mqjorities,  yet  not,  however,  until  af- 
into  the  condition  of  British  Lidia  and  the  causes  ter  the  death  of  Pitt  From  tliis  time  Lord 
of  the  war  in  the  Oamatic,  and  he  now  made  an  Melville  took  part  only  occasionally  in  the  de- 
diborate  report,  extending  to  seieral  folio  vol-  bates  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  spent  the  most 
iimea,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  complete  mastery  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  As  a  statesman  ho  was 
of  the  antrject,  and  which  he  followed  up  by  a  distinguished  for  his  great  capacity  for  business 
bin  for  the  better  regulation  of  Indian  affiiu^.  andhismasteryofthesubjectsonwhich  he  spoke. 
The  ministry,  however,  promising  to  bring  in  a  Though  his  manner  was  ungracefal  and  his  accent 
httk  upon  the  same  subject,  Dundas  did  not  press  betrayed  his  northern  birth,  yet  his  clear  and 
Us  own  proposals,  and  soon  the  ministerial  forcible  statements  (d ways  commanded  the  atten- 
^edge  was  redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  tion  of  the  house.  He  loved  society  and  convi- 
Foz'fl  famous  East  India  bill.  In  spite  of  the  viol  entertainments,  and  remembered  no  party 
moompromising  opposition  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  distinctions  on  festive  occasions.  The  city  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  was  prevented  only  by  Edinburgh  contains  2  public  monuments  to  his 
the  firmness  of  the  king,  which  necessitated  the  memory,  a  fine  marble  statue  by  Chantrey,  in  the 
redgnation  of  the  ministry.  Pitt  was  now  call-  parliament  house,  and  a  monument  surmounted 
ed  to  the  helm  of  affairs  with  a  majoritv  in  par-  by  a  statue  in  St.  Andrew^s  square. — Robert 
Ilament  against  him.  lie  was  powerfully  ai(^d  Saundebs,  Viscount  Melville,  a  British  states- 
hy  Dundas,  who  again  held  the  office  of  treas-  man,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  born  March  14, 
nrer  of  the  navy,  and  in  Pittas  absence  led  the  1771,  died  Juno  10,  1851.  Ilaving  previously 
nriidsterial  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  held  several  high  offices,  he  was  in  1812  ap- 
•nd  whose  aexterity  as  a  debater  and  minute  pointed  first  lord  of  the  admindty,  which  sta- 
aoqiuuntance  with  Indian  matters  were  of  es-  tion  he  filled  until  1827.  It  was  during  his 
peoud  value  in  carrying  Pittas  India  bill  sue-  administration  that  the  arctic  voyages  were  nn- 
oevfolly  through  parliament  against  a  very  se-  dertaken,  and  the  navigators  bestowed  his  name 
lions  opposition.  Dundas  became  president  of  upon  some  of  their  discoveries.  lie  was  after- 
tfae  bofurd  of  control  under  this  bill,  and  in  1791  ward  again  in  the  ministry  from  1828  to  1830, 
entered  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  when,  his  party  having  been  driven  from  pow- 
home  department.  He  exchanged  this  post  for  er,  he  retired  from  jiolitical  life.  Beside  his 
that  of  secretary  of  war  in  1794,  when  he  intro-  other  honors,  he  was  lord  privy  seal  for  Scot- 
dnced  a  bill  for  restoring  the  estates  in  Scotland  land  from  1811,  and  chancellor  of  the  university 
Ibrfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 ;  of  St  Andre w^s  from  1814,  until  hU  death. 
and  though  the  assigned  reason  for  this  measure  DUNDAS,  Sir  James  Whitlet  Deans,  vice- 
was  the  valor  of  the  Scotch  in  the  recent  wars,  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  bom  Dec.  4,  1785. 
It  was  also  most,  expedient  as  a  means  of  recon-  Ue  is  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Deans  of  Calcutta, 
cBing  the  population  beyond  the  Tweed  to  the  and  assumed  the  names  of  Whitley  and  Dundas 
nigning  family.  The  investigations  of  Dundas  in  1808.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1799,  and  por- 
into  eastern  affairs  originated  those  discussions  ticipated  with  considerable  activity  in  the  naval 
K^ich  terminated  in  the  impeachment  of  War-  operations  of  the  next  few  years,  receiving  his 
no  Hastings ;  but  though  his  information  on  captain's  commission  in  1807.  He  has  been  a 
the  sobject  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  that  of  member  of  parliament  and  a  lord  of  the  admi- 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  neither  favored  ralty.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  wiUi 
the  accosers  nor  vigorously  attempted  to  vin-  Russia  he  was  in  command  of  the  British  fleet 
dleate  Mr.  Hastings  from  their  invectives.  lie  in  the  Black  sea,  and  cooperated  with  the  land 
was  the  prindpal  supporter  of  Pitt  during  the  forces  in  the  first  operations  against  Sebastopol. 
wars  witn  France  which  followed  the  rcvolu-  His  neglect  to  bombard  the  city  of  Odessa,  and 
tloD,  until  he  resigned  his  offices  upon  the  re-  in  general  the  slowness  and  cautiousness  of  his 
tiremeot  of  that  statesman  in  1801,  and  on  that  movements,  were  the  subject  of  severe  criticism 
occasion  he  laid  before  parliament  a  favorable  in  the  English  journals ;  and  upon  the  expiration 
rtatement  of  the  condition  of  the  East  India  of  his  terpi  of  service,  in  Dec.  1854,  he  was  suc- 
COD^anj^s  affiedrs.  In  1802  he  was  raised  to  ceeded  in  command  of  the  fleet  by  Rear-admiral 
fljift  "peerage  1^  the  titles  of  Viscount  Melville  Lyons. 
kV«                          vol.  VI. — 43 
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BUND  AS,  RionARD  SArNDBRS,  rear  admiral  is  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Dim- 

ia  the  British  navy,  born  April  11, 1802.    He  dondd,  who  died  Jaly  1, 1881.  and  wlio  was 

is  the  2d  son  of  Ilcnrj  Dandus,  3d  visconnt  Mel-  distinguished  as  a  chemist.     At  17  years  of 

yiUe ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1817  as  a  mid-  age  he  entered  the  naval  service,  and  during  the 

shiptnan,  and  in  7  years  obtained  his  commission  war  with  France  signalized  himself  in  many 

as  post-captain.    lie  took  part  in  the  expedition  actions.    Some  of  his  exploits  in  capturing  ves- 

af^ainst  China  in  1840,  and  in  command  of  the  sols  against  great  odds  ore  among  the  most  bril- 

Melvillc,  72,  rendered  important  services  at  liant  achievements  in  the  history  of  tlie  British 

Boca  Tigris  and  other  places.    From  1852  to  navy.    In  1801  he  was  made  a  post-captain,  for 

1855  ho  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  upon  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  fiigate  of  far  superior 

the  return  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  from  the  Baltic  force  to  his  own.    In  1809  he  succcsafidly  led  a 

during  the  war  with  Russia,  was  appointed,  in  fleet  of  fire  ships  among  the  Fi^nch  fleet  at 

Feb.  1855,  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  anchor  in  the  Basque  rcmds,  for  which  he  was 

the  British  fleet  stationed  there.    In  comunc-  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.    In  1807  he  was 

tion  with  Admiral  Perraud  of  the  French  block-  returned  to  parliament  by  the  electors  of  West- 

ading  fleet  ho  bombarded  Sweaborg,  Aug.  9,  minster,  and  soon  incurred  the  animosity  of  the 

1855.    Ue  was  again  made  a  lord  of  the  admi-  government  by  his  radical  opinions  on  questions 

ralty  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby's  govern-  of  reform.    Jft  Feb.  1814,  a  rumor  prevailed 

ment  in  Feb.  1858.  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  Lord  C6ch- 

DUNDEE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  borough  rane  took  advantage  of  the  rise  in  the  fnnds 
and  seaport  town  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  which  ensued  to  sell  out  He  was  charged  with 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  42  m.  originating  a  false  rumor,  and  upon  trial  was 
N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851,  78,981 ;  convicted  of  fraud  and  sentencea  to  pay  a  fine 
in  1855,  estimated  at  90,000.  It  occupies  the  of  £1,000,  to  stand  in  ttxe  pillory,  and  be  im- 
declivity  of  a  hill,  whoso  summit  is  500  feet  prisoned  for  a  year.  The  pillory  punishment 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  rather  irregu-  was  subsequently  remitted.  JEe  was  at  the  same 
larly  built.  The  modern  streets  are  spacious  time  expelled  from  parliament  and  degraded 
and  handsomo.  The  principal  public  edifices  from  the  order  of  the  bath.  His  constituents, 
are  the  churches,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  believing  in  his  innocence,  which  has  since  been 
old  Gothic  tower,  156  feet  high,  the  town  haU,  fuUy  established,  inmiediately  returned  him  to 
custom  house,  exchange,  infirmary,  lunatic  asy-  parliament  agdn,  and  his  fine  was  paid  by  pub- 
lum,  industrial  school,  orphan  institution,  acad-  lie  subscription.  Finding  it  impossible  to  ob- 
emy,  and  savings  bank.  In  the  centre  of  the  tain  employment  at  home,  be  attached  himself 
town  is  a  largo  sc^uore  called  the  market  place,  successively  to  the  Chilian  and  Brazilian  navies 
from  which  the  pnncipal  streets  diverge.  A  tri-  and  to  the  Greeks,  in  eaich  of  which  services  he 
umphal  arch  in  the  Norman  stylo  of  architecture  earned  fresh  laurds.  In  18KM,  on  the  accession 
has  been  erected  to  commemorate  Queen  Victo-  of  William  IV.  and  a  whig  government,  he  re- 
ria^s  landing  here  in  Sept.  1844.  Some  of  the  turned  to  England,  and  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
docks  are  very  largo  and  magnificent  King  Wil-  former  honors.  In  1851  he  became  admind  of 
liam's  dock  has  an  area  of  6^  acres,  Earl  Grey's  the  white,  and  in  1854  rear  admiral  of  the  United 
of  5^  acres,  and  tlie  Victoria  dock  of  14}  acres.  Kingdom.  Lord  Dundonald  is  a  man  of  con- 
There  are  also  several  fine  quays,  capable  of  ac-  siderablc  scientific  attainments,  and  the  anthor 
commodating  70  vessels  with  ample  berthage,  of  "  Observations  on  Rural  AfBdrs"  (1847),  and 
and  a  crane  near  the  Grey  dock  which  can  raise  a  of  ^^  Notes  on  the  Condition  of  the  British  West 
weight  of  30  tons.  The  chief  manufactures  are  India  Islands"  (1851).  His  "  Narrative  of  Ser- 
linon,  which  gives  employment  to  over  20,000  vices  in  the  Liberation  of  Chill,  Peru,  and  Bra- 
hands,  carpets,  gloves,  and  leather.  Ship-build-  zil"  appeared  in  London  (2  vols.,  1858). 
ing,  as  well  of  iron  as  of  wood,  is  also  extensively  DUNDRUM  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  Irish  sea,  on 
carried  on.  The  commerco  of  Dundee  is  very  the  coast  oftheco.  of  Down.  Its  entrance,  which 
considerable.  In  185G  there  entered  its  port  lies  between  St  John's  point  on  the  N.  E.  and 
2,823  vessels  of  247,725  tons  burden,  and  cleared  the  Moarne  mountains  on  the  S.  W.,  is  aboot  10 
thence  895  vessels  of  124,701  tons  burden.  The  m.  wide.  The  whole  bay  is  subject  to  heanr 
registered  shipping  of  the  port  was  291  vessels  swells  during  S.  and  S.  £.  winds.  Near  its  N. 
of  54,705  tons.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  side  are  2  rocks  called  the  Cow  and  Calfi  con- 
baillies,  and  16  councillors,  and  returns  one  nected  with  the  mainland  by  a  reef.  The  steamer 
member  to  parliament  During  the  reign  of  the  Great  Britain  was  run  ashore  here  in  1846. 
Scotti>h  kings  Dundee  was  one  of  their  places  DUNES,  an  ancient  Saxon  word,  still  used 
of  residence.  At  the  period  of  tho  reformation  in  England  to  designate  hills  of  sand  along 
it  was  called  "  the  second  Geneva"  for  its  zeal  the  coast  which  are  blown  together  by  the 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism.  In  1G45  it  was  winds.  Such  accumulations  are  met  with  upon 
besieged,  taken,  and  plundered  by  Montrose.  In  tho  sandy  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
1G51  it  was  stormea  by  Gen.  Monk,  and  a  Gth  States,  and  also  in  tho  interior  along  the  shores 
part  of  its  inhabitants  massacred.  of  the  great  lakes.    The  fine  sand  thrown  up 

DUNDONALD,  Thomas  Cochrane,  earl  of,  by  tho  waves  is  blown  when  dry  b^*  the  wind 

more  commonly  known  as  I-K)rd  Cochrane,  an  into  the  interior,  covering  the  surface  so  as  to 

English  rear  admira^  born  Dec.  14,  1775.    He  prevent  all  vegetation*    In  the  department  of 
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Landes  in  France,  the  fresli  Quantity  of  sand  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  London, 
thus  raised  every  year  and  drifted  inland  is  but  a  few  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
wtimated  to  cover  an  area  of  8,000,000  square  States^  and  in  1824  was  elected  professor  of 
feet,  e^ncroaohing  a  distance  of  72  feet  each  year.  lucdicme  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  which 
At  thifl  rate,  in  1500  years  it  would  reach  Bor-  position  ho  held  until  1883.  During  his  resi- 
deaux.  Whole  villages  have  already  been  buried  deuce  at  the  university  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
in  this  way.  Of  one  in  Bnttauy  only  a  part  of  ship  of  President  Madison,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
a  church  steeple  is  to  be  seen  above  the  sand,  cated  his  "  Human  Physiology,"  "  in  testimony 
The  prevalence  of  strong  easterly  winds  may  of  unfeigned  respect  for  his  talents  and  philan« 
produce  similar  effects  upon  the  American  coast ;  thropy,  and  of  gratitude  for  numerous  evidences 
indeed,  precautions  are  already  taken  at  Prov-  of  friendship."  For  3  years  he  filled  the  chair 
inoetown  on  Cape  Cod  to  arrest  the  progress  of  of  materia  mcdica  and  therapeutics  in  the  uni- 
the  sands  from  the  eastward,  which  threaten  to  versity  of  Maryland,  when  he  was  in  188G  elected 
fiUthe  harbor  and  cover  the  town.  The  most  ef-  to  the  professorship  in  the  Jefferson  medical 
fioieDt  method  of  doing  this  Is  by  planting  beach  college  which  he  has  ever  since  filled.     Dr. 

ri(fMrundo  orenarta,  Linn.),  which  thrives  in  Duuglison  is  the  author  of  nearly  20  volumes, 
sand,  and  binds  it  together  by  its  roots,  generally  treating  of  subjects  connected  with 
while  at  the  same  time  it  presen1:s  a  barrier  to  medical  science,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
that  flwept  along  by  the  wind.  The  height  of  well  received  by  the  profession,  and  some  of 
the  dunes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michi-  which  have  met  with  a  very  extended  sale. 
gan  is  much  greater  than  of  those  upon  the  coast.  Among  these  lost  may  be  mentioned  his  '^  Prin- 
At  Provincetown  they  hardly  exceed  CO  or  70  ciples  of  Human  Physiology"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Phil- 
feet  in  height,  while  the  former  are  often  several  adelphia,  1832) ;  "  New  Dictionary  of  Medical 
hundred  feet  high.  Successful  attempts  to  check  Science  and  Literature"^  vols.  8vo.,  Boston, 
the  moving  of  uie  sands  have  been  made  on  the  1838^ ;  *'  Genertd  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med- 
ooast  of  Gascony  by  sowing  in  the  finest  and  dica"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1836) ;  "  New  Reme- 
moBt  shifting  of  them  the  seeds  of  the  broom  dies"  (8vo.,  1839) ;  and  "Human  Health"  (new 
(gmiUta  teaparia)  mixed  with  those  of  the  sea  edition.  8vo.,  1844) ;  the  sale  of  which  has  been 
pine  {pinus  marltima).  The  spaces  sown  are  large  almost  beyond  precedent  for  works  of  ttiis 
ooYered  with  branches  of  trees  until  the  broom  class.  They  have  been  introduced  as  text  books 
takes  root.    This  first  springs  up,  and  the  young  in  various  colleges. 

pines  flourish  under  its  shelter.  The  pines  after  DUNKERS,  or  Tunkers,  a  religious  denom- 
aome  years  are  made  profitable  by  their  yield  of  *  ination  founded  in  170S,  in  Schwartzenau,  Ger- 
tar,  beside  forming  a  uarrier  against  the  further  many,  by  Alexander  Mack  and  7  others,  who, 
enoroachment  of  the  sands.  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  existence 
DUNFERMLINE,  a  market  town  of  Fifeshire,  of  other  Baptists,  were  led  by  readingthe  Bible 
ScoUand,  16  m.  N.  WT  from  Edinburgh,  con-  to  the  rejection  of  prcdobaptism.  The  name 
nected  by  railway  with  the  latter  city,  with  Dunker  or  Tunker  (from  the  German  tunlcen^  to 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  large  towns  of  Scot-  dip)  was  originally  given  them  as  a  nickname 
land;  pop.  in  1861,  8,577.  The  houses  on  its  to  distinguish  them&om  the  Mennonites.  They 
principiBl  streets  are  generally  well  built,  many  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  of 
of  them  having  fine  gardens  attached  to  them ;  baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  wliile 
and  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  irregular  out-  kneeling  head  first  unacr  water,  so  that  the  mo- 
line  of  the  town,  its  numerous  steeples  and  tion  resembles  the  act  of  tumbling.  They  are 
prominent  buildings,  and  its  elevated  site,  give  also  called  German  Baptists,  while  they  them- 
to  it  a  stiiking  appearance.  The  first  factory  selves  t^ke  the  name  of  Brethren,  in  accordance 
was  established  in  Dunfermline  in  1718,  and  it  with  Matt,  xxiii.  8  :  "  All  ye  are  brethren." 
has  unce  become  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  In  Germany  they  established  two  societies  in 
of  the  northern  manufhcturiDg  towns.  The  addition  to  the  original  congregation,  but  these 
Talue  of  its  annual  manufactures  of  table  linen  societies  were  soon  driven  by  persecution  to 
aod  cotton  goods  is  estimated  at  £374,000.  It  Crefeld  and  Holland,  while  the  congregation  re- 
haa  nearly  4,000  looms  in  constant  operation.  Its  moved  voluntarily  to  Friesland.  Between  1719 
finest  modem  edifice  is  the  abbey  church,  so  and  1729  they  all  emigrated  to  America,  to 
called  because  it  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  which  the  denomination  has  since  been  confined, 
ancient  church  of  the  abbey,  long  the  ])laco  of  They  have  dispersed  themselves  throdgh  almost 
aepniture  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  which  was  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  are  most  nnmer- 
deatroyed  at  the  reformation.  It  contains  be-  ous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
neath  its  pulpit  the  remains  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  Indiana.  Theynow(  185 9)  have  62  churches, 
which  were  discovered  encased  in  lead  in  dig-  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  about  8,000. 
ging  for  its  foundation.  Charles  I.  of  England  Tlieir  church  government  is  nearly  the  same  as 
was  bom  there.  that  of  other  'Baptist**,  except  that  every  bro- 
DUXGLISON",  RoBLEY,  LL.D.,  an  American  thcr  is  allowed  to  stand  up  in  the  congregation 
physician  and  medical  writer,  professor  of  the  in-  and  exhort.  "When  by  this  means  they  find  a  man 
ttitutes  of  medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence  apt  to  teach,  they  choose  him  to  be  their  min- 
in  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philudelpliia,  born  ister,  and  ordain  him  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
in  Keswick,  Cumberland,  England,  in  1798.    He  attended  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  giving  the 
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right  hand  of  fellowship.  They  also  have  dea-  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Penn  family, 
cons,  and  aged  women  for  deaconesses.  From  one  of  whom  hod  a  tract  of  5,000  acres  of  land 
among  the  teachers  w^ho  have  been  tried,  they  near  Ephrata  conveyed  to  tljem,  which  tliey 
choose  bishops.  An  elder  among  them  is,  in  however  refused  to  accept.  About  1740,  some 
general,  the  first  or  oldest  chosen  teacher  in  a  40  years  before  the  present  general  8}'stem  of 
congregation  which  has  no  bishop.  Their  an-  Sunday  school  instruction  was  introduced  by 
nual  meeting,  which  is  held  about  Whitsuntide,  Robert  Raikes,  Ludwig  Hoccker  ^rothcr  Obc^ 
is  attended  by  the  bishops,  teachers,  and  other  established  a  Sunday  school  which  was  inain- 
rei)resentatives  chosen  by  the  congregations,  tained  for  upward  of  80  years.  After  1777 
The  important  cases  brought  before  tiiese  meet-  the  society  at  Ephrata  beean  to  decline,  and  of 
ings  arc,  in  general,  decided  by  a  committee  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  early  Seventh  Day 
5  of  the  oldest  bishops.  They  use  great  plain-  Dunkers  few  traces  are  now  to  be  found  there. 
ness  of  dress  and  language,  like  the  society  of  A  branch  of  the  society  was  established  in  1758 
Friends ;  and,  like  tlicm,  they  neither  take  oaths  at  the  Bermudian  creek,  in  York  co.,  Penn.,  of 
nor  fight.  They  will  not  go  to  law,  and  until  which  likewise  bnt  little  is  left.  Another  branch, 
lately  the  taking  of  interest  on  money  was  not  established  in  1763  at  Bedford,  still  fionrishea. 
allowed  among  them.  They  celebrate  the  Lord^s  Their  principal  settlement  is  now  at  Snowhill, 
supper,  with  its  accompanying  usages  of  love  on  the  Antietam  creek,  in  Franklin  go.,  Penn. 
feasts,  the  washing  of  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Jhinherque)^  the  most  north- 
ond  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  They  anoint  em  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery,  and  use  trine  on  the  strait  of  Dover,  connected  by  nulway 
immersion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  with  Paris  and  Brussels;  lat  51**  2'  N.,  long. 
even  while  the  person  baptized  is  in  the  water.  2°  22'  £. ;  pop.  in  1856,  26,581.  It  is  a  fionr- 
Tliey  believe  in  general  redemption,  though  it  is  ishing  place,  with  an  active  oommerce  and  man- 
with  them  not  an  article  of  fuith ;  but  they  deny  nfactories  of  soap,  beet  root  sugar,  leather,  and 
that  they  are  Universalists. — ^From  the  Dunkers,  starch,  beside  iron  works  and  yurds  for  sliip- 
as  a  sect,  must  be  distinguished  the  Seventh  building.  Its  fisheries  are  also  important,  e»- 
Day  Dunkers,  also  called  the  (icmian  Seventh  pecially  those  of  cod  and  herrings  and  the  town 
Day  Baptists.  They  were  established  by  Conrad  contains  many  public  buildings,  including  the 
Bcissel,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  had  been  town  hall  built  in  1642,  the  chorch  of  St.  Eloi, 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Halle.  When  a  a  high  bell  tower,  hospitals,  prison^^  &c.  The 
mctnl>er  of  the  Danker  society  at  MQhlbach  port  is  shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and 
(Mill  Greek),  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  he  published  the  progress  of  the  commeree  of  the  town  since 
(1725)  a  tract,  to  prove  that  the  seventh  day,  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  1826  has  been  rapid, 
and  not  the  first  day,  was  established  by  Je-  Its  origin  is  stated  tobavebeen  a  chapd  founded 
hovah  for  ever  as  the  sabbath.  This  created  by  St.  Eloi  in  the  7th  oentnry,  around  which  a 
some  disturbance  in  the  society  at  Mill  Greek,  number  of  fishing  hufe  were  erected,  which 
npon  which  he  retired  from  the  settlement  and  gradually  grew  into  a  town  of  some  importance. 
went  secretly  to  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  Y.  defended  it  with  a  castle,  which  has 
Gocolico.  Having  been  discovered,  and  joined  since  been  demolished.  It  was  afterward  taken 
by  many  of  the  society  at  Mill  Creek,  who  by  the  English,  who  lost  it  agun  in  1558 ;  and 
settled  around  him  in  isolated  cottages,  the  first  in  1559  it  was  acquired  from  the  French  by  the 
community  of  Seventh  Day  Dunkers  was  estab-  Spaniards,  whom  the  dnke  of  Enghien  (after- 
lished  in  1728.  In  1733  a  monastic  society  was  ward  the  renowned  Cond£)  drove  ont  in  1646. 
established,constituting,  with  the  buildings  sub-  It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  Spun  aooo 
sequently  erected  by  the  community,  the  irrcgu-  afterward,  and  was  once  more  taken  by  the 
lar  enclosed  village  of  Ephrata.  The  habit  of  French  in  1G58,  who  gave  it  np  to  Cromwell  in 
tlie  capuchins  or  white  friars  was  adopted  by  accordance  with  a  previous  treaty.  Charles  11. 
both  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Monastic  names  sold  it  to  France  in  1662 ;  Louis  AlV.  strength- 
were  given  to  all  who  entered  the  cloister.  In  ened  its  defences ;  the  English  made  an  ineflfect- 
1740  there  were  3G  single  brethren  in  thoclois-  nal  attempt  to  bombard  it  in  1695 ;  after  the 
ter  and  35  sisters,  and  at  one  time  the  society,  peace  of  Utrecht  its  fortifications  were  disman- 
including  the  members  living  in  tlie  neighbor-  tied  and  its  port  was  filled  np,  and  these  having 
houd,  numbered  nearly  300.  The  ])roperty  been  restored  were  again  demolished  at  the 
whioli  belonged  to  the  society  by  donation,  and  peace  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  and  agun  repfdred  in 
tlie  labor  of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  were  1783.  Ten  years  later  it  withstood  a  siege  by 
common  stock;  but  none  were  obliged  to  throw  the  duke  of  York.  Entrances  in  1855,  1,289 
in  their  own  property  or  give  up  any  of  their  vessels,  tonnage  124,815;  clearanceS|  1,820  ves- 
posscssions.    They  considered  celibacy  a  virtue,  sels,  tonnage  117,998. 

but  never  required  it,  nor  did  they  take  any  DUNKIRK,  a  post  village  of  Pomfret  town- 
vows  in  reference  to  it.  When  two  wished  to  ship,  Ghautauque  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855, 4,754. 
bo  joined  in  wedlock,  they  were  aided  by  the  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  remark- 
six'icty.  In  the  earlier  days  the  idea  of  a  uni-  able  for  its  beautiful  situation,  its  commercial 
v(>rs;il  restoration  existed  among  them ;  but  it  advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth.  It  stands  on 
li.'is  never  been  taught  as  an  article  of  fuith,  and  rising  ground  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
is  always  approached  with  great  caution.  They  has  an  excellent  harbor,  protected  by  a  break* 
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wttor.    It  IB  a  port  of  refage  for  the  lake  vessels  of  a  bioCTaph  j  of  Charles  Brookden  Brown,  and 

dnring  bad  weather,  and  possesses  the  advan-  of  a  "  ifistory  of  the  Now  Netherlands''  (2  vols. 

tage  of  being  free  from  ice  earlier  in  the  spring  8vo.,  1840). 

than  Boffirio.    At  the  western  extremity  of  the  DUNMO W  BACON.  At  Dunmow,  in  Essex, 

baj  of  Dunldrk  is  a  lighthouse,  and  at  the  main  England,  any  married  couple  who  for  a  year 

flhannel  a  beacon  light  has  been  placed.    Dan-  and  a  day  have  neither  quarrelled  nor  offended 

kirk  has  easy  communication  with  both  cast  each  other  in  any  way,  nor  repented  in  thought 

and  west,  and  its  central  position  makes  it  a  either  sleeping  or  waking  of  their  marriage, 

depot  for  the  trade  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  **  but  continued  true  find  just  in  desire  as  when 

Hence,  tJiongh  incorporated  onlj  in  1837,  it  is  they  joined  hands  in  the  holy  quire,"  may  by 

already  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  appearing  and  taking  oath  to  the  same  have  de- 

every  prospect  of  becoming  in  the  course  of  a  livered  to  them  as  of  riglit,  according  to  ancient 

ftw  years  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  Lake  custom,  a  gammon  of  bacon.    The  claimants  for 

Erie.    Dunkirk  is  the  W.  terminus  of  one  di-  the  bacon  take  a  metrical  oath  and  receive  et 

viaon  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  metrical  charge  kneeling  in  the  church  yard 

eommonicates  with  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  upon  2  hard-pointed  stones,  after  which  they 

te.,  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  southern  are  received  in  a  chair  upon  men's  shoulders. 

railroad  lines.  and  carried  round  the  site  of  the  priory,  and 

DUNKLIN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  from  the  church  to  the  house,  with  drums,  min- 

Axk^  bounded  W.  by  the  St.  Francis  river,  in- '  strels,  and  various  music,  and  the  gammon  of 

tersected  by  Castor  river,  and    having  Lake  bacon  borne  upon  a  high  pole  before  them,  at- 

Pemiscot  on  its  E.  border ;  area,  about  700  sq.  tended  by  the  steward,  gentlemen,  and  officers 

m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 2,616,  of  whom  56  were  slaves,  of  the  manor  carrying  w^ands,  and  by  a  jury  of 

The  aurfloce  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  prairies  bachelors  and  maidens,  being  6  of  each  sex, 

and  extensive  swamps,  but  the  soil  is  generally  walking  two  and  two,  and  by  a  great  multitude 

fotilo  where  not  overflowed.     Efforts  have  of  other  people.    In  1751  the  bacon  was  claimed 

been  made  to  reclaim  the  sunken  lands,  and  in  for  the  6th  time  only  since  the  origin  of  the 

1850  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  was  custom  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  ceremony 

made  by  the  state  legislature.    In  1811  and  1812  on  this  occasion  was  the  subject  of  a  drawing 

this  and  the  surrounding  counties  suffered  se-  by  David  Ogborne.    After  an  interval  of  over 

merely  from  earthquakes.    Grain  and  live  stock  100  years  the  custom  was  revived  in  1855 

are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  and  the  pro-  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  novelist 

dnctions  in  1850  amounted  to  77,360  bushels  of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  two  couples  receiving  the 

Indian  com,  and  2,776  of  oats.    There  was  1  bacon,  in  the  presence  of  about  7,000  people. 

chnrch,  1  newspaper  office,  and  80  pupils  at-  The  ceremony  took  place  again  in  1857,  and  in 

^n^^ifig  public  schools.    The  county  was  named  1859  three  couples  appeared  to  claim  this  reward 

in  honor  of  Daniel  Dunklin,  former  governor  of  of  virtue.    The  Dunmow  flitch  is  referred  to  in 

IGssonri.    Capital,  Kennet.  Langlande's    **  Vision    of  Piers   Ploughman," 

DUNLAP,  "William,  an  American  painter  and  Chaucer's  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue." 

and  aathor,  born  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Feb.  DUNNING,  Jony,  Lord  Ashburton,  an  Eng- 

19, 1766,  died  Sept.  28, 1839.    In  his  l7th  year  lish  lawyer,  born  in  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 

lie  began  to  paint  portraits,  and  in  the  summer  Oct.  18,  1781,  died  in  Exroouth,  Aug.  18,  1783. 

cf  17&  executed  one  of  Washington.    The  next  His  father  was  an  attorney  at  Ashburton,  and 

spring  he  went  to  London,  and  for  several  years  he  entered  his  father's  office  as  a  derk  w^hen 

was  a  pupil  of  Beiijamin  West.    On  his  return  only  about  18  years  old.    At  the  age  of  19  he 

to  America  he  attempted  to  paint  portraits,  but  went  to  London,  where  he  studied  law  for  some 

with  such  indifferent  success  that  after  2  years  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1756. 

he  embarked  in  business  with  his  father  in  New  For  a  long  time  after  this  young  Dunning  ob- 

York.    In  1805  he  rented  the  New  York  thea-  tained  but  very  little  practice ;  but,  having  been 

tre^  and  in  a  short  time    became   bankrupt,  employed  in  1762  to  draw  up  the  defence  of 

Thenceforth  his  life  was  alternately  devoted  to  the  English  merchants  against  the  Dutch  East 

painting,  to  literary  enterprises,  to  the  career  India  company,  he  gained  much  reputation, 

of  a  theatrical  manager,  and  to  other  miscella-  which  was  soon  afterward  increased  by  the  able 

neons  pursuits.    At  the  age  of  51  only,  after  manner  in  which  ho  conducted  the  case  of  Wilkes, 

repeated   failures,  he  became  permanently  a  and  he  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 

painter,  though,  in  spite  of  considerable  merit,  nent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1768  he  was  elected 

he  was  never  very  successful,  pecuniarily.    lie  to  parliament,  where  he  sat  in  the  house  of  com- 

ezeonted  a  series  of  pictures  on  subjects  pre-  inons  until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  shortly 

▼ionsly  selected  by  West  and  somewhat  after  before  his  death.    In  1770  he  resigned  his  office 

bis  style,  which  were  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  solicitor-general  in  consequence  of  the  retire- 

of  Uie  United  States.    He  was  also  one  of  the  ment  of  his  patron.  Lord  Shelburne.    He  was 

founders  of  the  New  York  academy  of  design,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  administration  during 

His  "History  of  the  American  Theatre,"  pub-  most  of  the  American  war;  but  his  reputation 

lldied  in  1833,  and  "  Arts  of  Design  in  the  as  a  politician  is  tarnished  by  his  course  in  ao- 

United  States,"  are  standard  works  of  much  in-  cepting  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  after  he 

terest.    He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  although  he  had  pre- 
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vioQsly  objected  to  the  needless  and  bardensome  all  tbo  cities,  towns,  and  fortresseB  of  Nonnand j 

amount  of  the  pension  list.    In  person  he  had  were  recovered.    In  1451  he  led  bis  Tictorions 

many  disadvantages,  being  short  and  thick-scL  army  into  Guienne,  stormed  the  town  of  Blaye 

with  a  turncd-up  nose  and  sallow- face.    He  had  on  the  Gironde,  and  within  3  months  completed 

also  a  hectic  cough,  which  often  interrupted  his  the  conquest  of  that  province,  Bordeaux  inclod- 

speech,  and  his  action  and  bearing  were  unpre-  ed,  which  for  800  years  had  been  in  the  hands 

possessing  and  awkward.    Yet  in  spite  of  these  of  the  English  kings.    Nothing  was  now  left 

defects,  his  eloquence,  lively,  fresh,  and  impetu-  them  on  tlie  continent  except  the  city  of  Calais 

ous,  carried  all  before  it.    He  received  many  and  its  vicinity.    As  a  reward  for  his  servicer, 

honors  during  his  life,  was  chosen  recorder  of  Dunois  was  appointed  grand  chamberlain  to  the 

Bristol  in  17G6,  solicitor-general  in  the  follow-  king.     After  the  accession  of  Louis  XL,  he 

ing  year,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan-  was  deprived  of  some  of  his  offices,  and  joined 

caster  in  1782.  in  1464  the  rebellious  league  of  the  great  lords, 

DUNNOTTAR,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Kin-  which  assumed  the  name  of  "  league  of  the 
cardine,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  sea,  Scotland,  public  weal,"  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
noted  for  its  castle,  now  half  in  ruins,  which  at  Oonflans,  received  his  former  offices  ana  dig- 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  clifE^  nities,  and  various  other  honors, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  Sir  William  Wallace  cap-  DUNS  SCOTUS,  John,  a  scholasUc  theologian 
tured  it  in  1296,  at  which  period  it  was  regarded  of  the  13th  century,  bom  probably  in  Dunse,  Ber- 
as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom;  wickshiro,  Scotland,  in  1274,  dieid  in  Colo|^e  in 
and  in  view  of  its  capability  of  sustaining  a  pro-  1308.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  entered  the 
tracted  siege,  the  privy  council  selected  it  during  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  taught  theology  and  phi- 
the  wars  of  the  commonwealth  as  the  deposi-  losophy  first  at  Oxford,  where  the  number  of 
tory  of  the  regalia  of  Scotland.  It  was  defended  those  who  attended  his  discourses  is  said  to  have 
long  and  faithfully,  after  every  other  fortress  in  reached  30,000,  and  then,  his  &me  having 
Britain  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pro-  spread  all  over  Europe,  at  Paris.  The  acumen 
tec  tor,  but  was  finally  forced  to  surrender.  The  and  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  obtained  for  him 
Scottish  crown,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  the  cognomen  of  doctor  syhtilii.  The  contro- 
privately  conveyed  away  and  concealed  in  the  versies  between  Duns  and  the  celebrated  Thomas 
church  of  Kinefi*.  In  1685  Dunnottar  castle  be-  Aquinas  upon  the  relation  of  homan  percep- 
camo  the  prison  of  many  of  the  Covenanters,  tion  to  real  objects,  and  upon  Tarions  religious 
After  the  rebellion  of  1715  it  was  dismantled.  doctrines,  were  continued  for  a  long  time  by 

DUNOIS,  Jean,  comte  de,  a  French  soldier,  their  respective  disciples,  who  were  called  Sco- 

born  about  1402,  died  Nov.  24,  1468.  The  nat-  tists  and  Thomists.  Tranalated  into  modem  lan- 

ural  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  guogo,  the  reasoning  of  Dons  goes  to  show  that 

of  Charles  YL,  he  early  gained  warlike  distinction  the  knowledge  derived  from  human  conceptions 

under  the  appellation  of  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  and  experience  is  real  and  tmstworthy,  inas- 

In  1427,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  La-  much  as  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  hu- 

hire,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Montargis,  then  beset  man  knowledge   rests  are  identical  with  the 

by  the  English.    In  1429  he  threw  himself  into  absolute  substance  (unitenale)  of  existing  ob- 

Orleans,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  a  powerful  jeets.    Reality  is  the  limitation  of  the  absolute 

army  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  by  his  energy  substance  by  individuation,  or,  in  the  ^naint  ter- 

and  daring  he  upheld  the  spirit  of  the  troops  minology  of  Duns,  the  hacoeitoiy  which  might 

and  citizens  until  they  were  relieved  by  Joan  be  rendered  as  the  this-and-thatpity.    Every 

of  Arc.    Dunois  then  became  a  faithful  follower  existing  being  consists  of  substance  and  pri- 

of  the  heroine,  sharing  in  all  her  exploits,  and  vation  or  limitation,  while  God  is  the  unlim- 

particularly  in  her  victory  at  Patay,  where  the  ited  absolute  substance.    The  pofisibUities  of 

English  were  signally  routed.    The  death  of  limitations  or  individuations  of  snbstance  are 

Joan  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  still  infinite,  and  hence  follows  the  existence  of  ac* 

more  fervent  desire   of  serving   his  country  cidentol  chances  or  occurrences;  that  is,  the 

against  the  invaders.    In  1432  he  recovered  free  will  of  individual  man  and  his  correspond- 

the  city  of  Chartres  by  a  bold  and  well  devised  ing  responsibility  to  God.    The  snpemaliural 

stratagem ;  and  in  1436  he  was  one  of  the  gen-  knowledge  which  cannot  be  derived  from  real 

erals  who  marched  into  Paris,  to  help  the  citi-  experience  is  dfifbrded  by  the  Bible,  but  it  is  the 

zens  in  driving  out  the  English.     Several  meas-  province  of  philosophy  to  show  the  conformity 

nres  adopted  by  the  government  of  Charles  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  reft> 

VII.  being  obnoxious  to  the  nobles,  Dunois  in  son.    The  works  of  Duns  were  pubUshed  com- 

1440  took  part  in  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  plete  in  12  vols,  folio  (Lyons,  1639),  by  Wadding. 

dauphin,  and  known  as  Za  Pragucrie;  but  he  DUNSTAN,  Saixt,  abbot  of  GlastonboiT, 

soon  became  reconciled  with  the  king,  and  in  born  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset^ire,  England, 

1449,  when  the  war  was  resumed  in  earnest  in  925,  died  May  19,  988.    Under  the  ]>atroDage 

against  the  English,  he  received  the  title  of  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  lie 

lieutenant-general  of  the  king,  and  was  placed  passed  some  years  at  the  court  of  Athelstan, 

in  command  of  the  principal  force  destined  for  but  the  jealousy  of  courtiers  robbed  him  of  the 

the  invasion  of  Normandy.    In  less  than  one  king^s  favor;  he  retired  to  Winchester,  and 

year,  chiefly  by  his  activity,  skill,  and  prudence,  yielding  to  his  undoes  request  devoted  himself 
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to  a  monastio  life.  Ho  built  a  cell  against  the  nously  on  religion,  othics,  and  politics,  filling 
widls  of  Glastonbury  charch,  and  there  passed  his  works  with  information  which  is  no  less  en- 
his  time  in  prajer,  fasting,  and  manual  labor,  tertainiug  for  being  subservient  to  tlie  author^s 
treniciiBing  manuscripts,  painting,  and  fashion-  vanity.  He  gives  us,  in  his  ^^  Life  and  Errors 
ing  ntensiS  of  metal  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  of  John  Dnnton^'  (London,  1705  and  1818),  the 
In  942  Dunstan  became  abbot  of  the  then  ruined  "  lives  and  characters  of  more  than  1,000  con- 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  received  from  temporary  divines  and  other  persons  of  literary 
Smg  Edmund  authority  to  restore  it  at  the  eminence,''  and  relates  many  curious  facts  in 
xojil  charge.  The  reverence  in  which  the  peo-  relation  to  the  bookselling  business,  describing 
pKe  held  him  was  shared  by  the  monarch,  and  in  the  ministers,  booksellers,  and  other  citizens  of 
the  Bocceeding  reign  of  Edred  his  power  became  Boston  and  Salem. 

almost  absolute  in  the  national  councili.  He  DUODECIMAL,  proceeding  by  twelves,  a 
in^roved  his  influence  to  restore  the  strictness  term  properly  applied  to  an  arithmetical  scale 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  brought  the  Benedic-  using  1 1  digits  and  a  cipher,  such  as  has  been  zeal- 
tines  into  England,  but  on  the  death  of  Edred  ously  advocated  in  our  own  day  as  an  improve- 
md  the  accession  of  Edwy  was  banished  from  ment  upon  ordinary  decimal  arithmetic.  Thus 
the  kingdom.  His  share  in  the  story  of  Edwy  if  we  use  g  for  ten,  and  g  for  eleven,  the  number 
and  Elgiva  has  brought  him  into  odium  with  aU  275  may  be  written  Igg.  But  the  term  duo- 
beUerers  in  that  much  discussed  romance,  the  decimal  is  also  given  to  the  system  of  compound 
flwts  of  which  are  yet  unsettled.  Edgar  recalled  numbers,  sometimes  used  by  artificers  in  oalcu- 
the  exiled  abbot,  doubled  his  honors,  made  him  lating  surfaces  and  solidities  from  measures 
bb^p  of  the  united  sees  of  Worcester  and  taken  in  feet  and  inches.  Duodecimals  in  the 
London,  and  in  959  advanced  him  to  the  pri-  second  sense  are  considered  by  most  mathema- 
macj  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  prel-  ticians  as  worthless,  and  in  the  first  sense  as 
ate  ruled  both  the  monarch  and  the  kingdom,  not  having  sufiicieot  superiority  over  decimals 
He  meted  ont  justice  with  a  stern  hand,  built  up  to  counterbalance  the  immense  inconvenience 
the  power  of  the  church,  placed  Benedictines  in  of  making  a  change. 

the  livings  of  the  disorderly  secular  clergy,  and  DU  PAGE,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  111.,  dramcd  by  the 

iDTOed  the  king  to  do  a  7  years*  penance  for  a  E.  and  W.  branches  of  Du  Piige  river ;  area, 

nn  of  licentiousness.    On  Edgar's  death  his  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,   12,807.    It  has  a 

inflaence  raised  Edward  to  the  throne,  to  the  level  surface,  occupied  in  great  part  by  prairies. 

exclusion  of  a  younger  son,  Etholred ;  but  on  the  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  In- 

aecession  of  the  latter  in  978  his  power  was  dian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pasturage.    In  1850 

broken,  his  threats  were  no  longer  regarded,  it  yielded  259,283  bushels  of  wheat,  198,363  of 

and  full  of  mortification  he  retired  to  Canter-  Indian  corn,  230,450  of  oats,  and  23,G17  tons 

bury,  and  there  died.    He  was  a  man  of  great  of  hay.    The  county  contained  17  churches 

talents,  energy,  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  de-  and  2  newspaper  offices,  and  there  were  850 

voted  all  his  powers  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Illinois 

papal  supremacy.    Of  the  writings  attributed  to  and  Michigan  canal,  which  passes  along  the  S. 

nim,  only  the  *'  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules^'  is  E.  border,  and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  and  one 

known  to  be  authentic.  or  two  shorter  railroads,  are  its  chief  internal 

DUN8TER,  Henry,  the  first  president  of  improvements.    Capital,  Napierville. 

Harvard  college,  inaugurated  as  such,  Aug.  27,  DUPATY,  Charles  Marguerite  Jean  Bap- 

1640,  died  Feb.  27, 1659.   He  was  president  until  tiste  Merciee,  a  French  jurist,  bom  in  La 

1(554^  when,  having  become  a  supporter  of  the  Eochelle,  May  9,  1746,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  17, 

principles  of  the  modern  Baptists,  he  was  per-  1788.  lie  advocated  the  privilege  of  the  French 

snadea  to  resign  his  office.    He  was  respected  parliament  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

as  a  modest  and  pious  man,  and  esteemed  an  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  consequence, 

excellent  oriental  scholar.  He  produced  a  work  on  criminal  law  reform, 

DUNTON,  John,  an  English  bookseller  and  Reflexions  historiques  sur  U  droit  eriminel^  fol- 

anthor,  born  in  Gran  ham, Huntingdonshire,  May  lowed  by  Lettrea  sur  la  procedure  criminelle 

4L  1659,  died  in  1733.     His  father,  who  was  a  de  France^  and  kindred  publications,  containing 

clergyman,  designed  him  for  the  church,  but  the  views  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Code  Ka- 

hoyi  tastes  not  fitting  him  for  that  profession,  poUon. 

he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  London.  DUPERREY,  Louis  Isidore,  a  French  naval 

He  was  ofteward  engaged  in  business  for  him-  ofiicer,  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  22, 1786.    He  enter- 

aelf^  oame  to  New  England  in  March,  1686,  with  ed  the  navy  in  1802,  and  served  actively  during 

a  carffo  of  books^  where  he  remained  about  8  the  wars  of  that  period.    His  first  important 

monms,  and  after  his  return  embarked  again  in  scientific  labor  was  in  1811,  when  ho  made  a 

bnsineas,  with  little  success.    With  some  assist-  hydrographic  survey  of  tlie  coast  of  Tuscany. 

anoe  he  conducted  a  weekly  publication  called  In  1817  he  embarked  in  Freycinetz's  voyage  of 

the  **  Athenian  Mercurv,"  resolving  all  the  most  discovery,  and  to  him  were  due  the  hydrographic 

nice  and  curious  questions  proposed  by  the  in-  operations  and  charts  of  that  expedition.  In  1823 

qniring,  of  which  20  volumes  appeared.    A  se-  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  new  exi>edition 

lection  was  made  from  this  in  4  volumes,  called  for  scientific  observation  in  Oceanica  and  along 

the   "Athenian  Oracle."    He  wrote  volumi-  the  shores  of  South  America.    But  his  most 
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important  researches  have  been  conoerDing  ter-  constitaent  aasembly  be  was  a  member  of  the 
restricd  mogoetism.  Ue  determined  upon  charts  committee  on  the  constitution,  but  left  the  fhmi- 
the  place  of  the  magnetic  poles,  and  fixed  the  ing  of  that  instrument  to  Cormenin  and  liar- 
southern  magnetic  pole  at  the  point  where  the  rast.  The  legislative  assembly  elected  himpres- 
observations  made  on  the  last  expedition  of  idcnt.  Ue  made  some  show  of  opposition  to  tlie 
Domout  d'Urville  bad  demonstrated  it  to  be.  government  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  was  taken 

DU  PETIT-TUOUARS,  Abel  Aubebt,  a  unawares  by  the  coup  if^fot  of  Dec  2.  Ho  de- 
French  vice-admird,  bom  Aug.  8,  1798.  He  dined  idl  participation  or  responsibility  in  the 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  tlie  ability  parliamentary  resistance,  and  retained  his  office 
which  he  displayed  on  various  occasions  led  to  of  attorney- general.  This,  however,  he  resign- 
his  rapid  promotion.  From  1837  to  1889  he  ed  on  the  publication  of  the  imperial  decrees  of 
was  engaged  in  circumnavigating  the  globe.  1852,  confiscating  the  Orleans  property ;  in  1857 
The  description  which  he  gawo  of  Tahiti  on  his  he  was  reinstated.  The  eldest  of  3  brothers,  ho 
return  to  France  called  attention  to  that  island,  is  generally  known  as  Dnpin  the  elder.  His 
and  eventually  led  to  the  protectorate  of  France  writings  on  legal  subjects  are  veiy  numerous. — 
over  it  The  English  missionary  Pritchard,  in  Chables,  broUier  of  the  prececUnff,  a  French 
order  to  prevent  the  ascendency  of  France,  in-  geometer  and  statistician,  bom  in  Yarzy,  Oct. 
stigated  the  natives  to  attack  Du  Petit-Thonors.  6, 1784.  He  entered  the  navy  as  an  engineer, 
Pritchard  was  finally  driven  from  the  island,  and  was  actively  employed  in  France  and  the 
which  led  the  English  government  to  insist  upon  Ionian  islands.  In  1812  a  series  of  scientific 
tlie  recall  of  the  French  adihiral.  Guizot  not  papers  attracted  the  attention  of  the  academy 
only  yielded  to  this  demand,  but  caused  the  of  sciences.  During  1814  and  1815  ho  evinced 
chambers  to  vote  an  indemnity  to  Pritchard.  liberal  opinions,  but  finally  adhered  to  the  Bonr- 
Much  public  sympathy  was  expressed  toward  bons.  In  1816  he  visited  Great  Britain,  to 
Du  Petit-Thouars,  who  declined  the  ovations  examine  the  financial,  commercial,  indnstriaU 
intended  for  him.  In  1846  he  became  vice-  naval,  and  military  resources  of  the  United 
admiral,  and  in  1849  member  of  the  board  of  Kingdonu  The  results  of  his  travels,  which  ho 
admiralty.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  continued  for  more  than  4  yeara,  appeared  in  his 
the  legislative  assembly  by  the  department  of  Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Brttagne  (Paris,  1820 
Maine-et-Loire.  His  principal  work  is  his  Fby-  -^24),  and  in  his  Force  eommtreiaU  de  la  Grande 
age  autour  du  monde^  in  10  vols.,  with  180  illus-  Bretagne  (1826).  He  caused  gratuitous  lectures 
trations  (Paris,  1840.)  on  the  application  of  sdenoe  to  industry,  for  the 

DUPIN,  Andb£  Mabie  Jean  Jacques,  a  benefit  of  workmen  and  artisans,  to  be  estab- 
French  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Yarzy,  lished  in  the  eoneertaioire  dee  arte  et  meiUre  at 
department  of  the  Ni^vre,  Feb.  1 ,  1783.  He  was  Paris,  and  received  the  appointment  of  profess- 
early  distinguished  as  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  or  of  geometry  in  that  institution.  His  services 
able  speaker.  A  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep-  were  rewarded  with  a  barony.  In  1825  and 
uties  in  1815,  he  opposed  in  secret  session  the  1826  he  instituted  a  private  inqtury  into  the  in- 
motion  to  proclaim  the  son  of  Napoleon  I.  em-  tellectual  and  productive  resources  of  France, 
peror  after  his  father^s  second  abdication.  The  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  Situa- 
same  year,  in  conjunction  with  Bcrryer,  ho  was  tion  progressive  de  la  France  depuie  1814.  In 
appointed  counsel  for  Marshal  Ney,  and  gain-  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
ing  great  popularity  by  his  defence  of  his  illus-  He  adher^  to  the  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
trious  client,  was  chosen  to  defend  many  polit-  lippe,  and  was  promoted  to  a  peerage  in  1838;  but 
ical  olTenders.  His  pleadings  were  extensively  he  nevertheless  continued  his  re^lar  course  of 
reported  in  the  opposition  papers,  and  eagerly  public  lectures.  Alter  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
sought  for  by  the  public.  Among  the  most  fa-  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  and  le- 
mons were  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  B^ranger  gislative  assemblies,  voted  and  acted  with  the 
the  poet,  in  1821,  and  of  the  Journal  des  debats  miyority,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  repnUic 
newspaper,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  became  a  supporter  of  the  present  imperisl  gOT- 
1830.  After  that  event  it  was  in  great  part  emment,  under  which  he  is  a  senator, 
through  Dupin^s  exertions  in  the  chamber  of  DUPLEIX,  Joseph,  a  French  soldier  and 
deputies  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  legal  statesman,  born  about  1700,  died  in  1763.  At 
adviser  he  had  been  since  1817,  secured  the  the  age  of  20  ho  was  sent  as  an  agent  to  Pon- 
crown.  The  office  of  attorney-general  in  the  dicherry,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  to  direct 
court  of  cassation  was  his  reward,  and  he  be-  the  declining  settlement  of  ChandernagorcL 
came  a  member  of  Louis  Philippe's  first  cab«  Within  10  years  he  had  acquired  an  immense 
inet.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  fortune,  and  had  changed  the  insignificant  town, 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  office  he  held  which  Chonderaagore  had  become  before  lus 
for  8  years.  On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  made  arrival,  into  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flonr- 
at  first  some  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Orleans  fam-  ishing  cities  of  India.  In  1742  he  was  made 
ily ;  but  perceiving  the  turn  events  were  taking,  governor-general,  and  bein^r  thus  placed  at  the 
he  desisted,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  head  of  French  affiurs  in  India  he  gave  aoope 
the  new  system,  he  moved  the  court  of  cassation  to  his  ambition,  established  commercial  rdk- 
to  declare  that  henceforth  justice  would  be  ad-  tions  with  eveiy  district  of  Hindostan,  with 
ministered  in  the  name  of  the  people.    In  the  the  Bed  seai  the  Persian  gulf,  and  even  with 
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Thlbeti  and  received  Indian  princes  or  their  and  lived  with  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  sover- 
•mbaoaadors  with  splendid  pomp.  He  hod  al-  eign,  died  of  chagrin  at  having  solicited  in  vain 
ready  begun  to  disturb  tlie  English  East  India  the  payment  of  the  debts  duo  him  from  the 
companj  when  war  broke  out  between  Eng-  company  which  he  had  loaded  with  riches. 
land  and  France.  At  the  commencement  of  DUPLIN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
hostilities  Labourdonnais,  governor  of  the  Isle  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
of  France,  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas  at  tlie  river;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,514,  of 
head  of  a  squadron  armed  at  his  own  expense  whom  6,007  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
and  took  possesion  of  Madras.  His  instruc-  with  several  forests  of  pitch  pine.  The  general 
tknai  however,  forbade  him  to  keep  any  con-  character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  there  are  fer- 
qoest,  and  he  tlierefore  accepted  a  capitulation  tile  tracts  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  The 
vUch  secured  the  payment  to  him  of  a  heavy  staple  productions  are  cotton,  groin,  potatoes, 
imnaom.  But  Dupleiz,  to  whom  Madras  would  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Sweet  potatoes 
be  of  immense  value,  determined  to  possess  are  more  extensively  cultivated  here  than  in 
himaelf  of  it  at  whatever  cost,  and  therefore  any  other  part  of  the  state.  In  1850  the  county 
broke  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  seized  the  yielded  461  boles  of  cotton,  372,530  buslicls  of 
town,  imprisoned  Labourdonnais,  and  sent  him  Indion  corn,  and  258,097  of  sweet  potatoes.  It 
to  France  imder  accusation  of  treason.  The  contained  12  sow  mills,  40  tar  and  turpentine 
ICngliab,  alarmed  at  the  energy  and  unscrupu-  manufactories,  and  19  churches.  The  Wilming- 
looaieBS  of  the  French  governor,  attacked  Pondi-  ton  and  Wcldon  railroad  intersects  it  Formed 
ohenybyland  and  sea.  The  energy  of  Dupleix  in  1749.  Capitd,  Kenonsville. 
inoreaaed  with  every  difficulty,  and,  serving  at  DUPONCEAU,  Peteb  Stephkn,  on  Ameri- 
onoe  as  captain  and  engineer,  he  forced  the  Eng-  con  lawyer  and  scholar,  bom  in  St.  Martin, 
liah  commander  Boscowen  to  raise  the  siege  40  Isle  of  B.^,  France,  June  8,  1760,  died  in  Piiilo- 
dajB  after  he  had  opened  the  trenches.  The  delphia,  April  1,  1844.  His  father,  who  held  a 
liuae  of  this  victory  spread  through  all  India,  military  position,  liod  early  determined  that  he 
•ad  gave  the  native  princes  a  liigh  idea  of  the  should  follow  the  some  profession ;  but  owing 
valor  of  tiio  French.  The  war  was  soon  tcr-  to  on  imperfection  in  his  sight  it  was  found 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chopelle,  and  necessary  to  abandon  these  plans,  and  his  mother 
India  being  then  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  was  then  anxious  that  he  should  be  educated 
Dupleix  sought  to  moke  territorial  acquisitions  for  the  priesthood.  To  this  his  father  woidd 
tjT  interfering  in  the  politics  of  other  states,  not  consent ;  and  on  its  being  decided  that 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Nizam- ul-mulk,  who  ho  should  receive  o  collegiate  education  before 
had  made  himself  independent  in  the  Deccun,  his  profession  was  definitely  settled  upon,  he 
Dapleix  resolved  to  put  upon  the  vacant  throne  was  in  the  autumn  of  1773  sent  to  a  college 
Ifinapha  Jung,  who  was  willing  to  receive  of  Benedictine  monks  at  St.  Jean  dWngely. 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  renowned  In  this  institution  ho  continued  for  18  months, 
defender  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  grout  in  re-  when  returning  home  he  found  that  his  father 
turn  large  territorial  and  pecuniary  possessions,  hod  just  died.  Ilis  mother  and  other  members 
At  the  same  time  and  with  the  some  motive  of  his  family  now  prevailed  upon  him  to  study 
he  supported  Chunda  Sahib  as  nobob  of  the  for  the  church.  Through  the  ofiic<is  of  the 
Camatic  He  was  successful  in  both  schemes,  bishop  of  Rochelle,  who  wos  a  friend  of  his 
defeating  all  opposition,  and  goined  a  triumph  father^s  family,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of 
aa  yet  unprecedented  in  India.  The  English  Bressuire  in  Poitou ;  but  the  treatment  he  re- 
new set  up  a  rival  condidote  for  the  throne  ceived  there  induced  him  to  sever  his  connec- 
of  the  Deccon,  and  increased  their  forces  under  tion  with  the  college,  and  on  Christmas  day, 
Lawrence  and  Clive.  Dupleix,  who  was  ex-  1775,  he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he  designed  to 
tending  his  views  even  to  Delhi,  imported  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood. 
the  court  of  Versailles  a  plon  of  operations  Uere  he  arrived  early  in  Jonuory,  to  use  his  own 
which  was  to  open  the  way  to  this  capital  of  words,  *^  at  the  age  of  15,  with  a  light  heart 
the  Hogul  empire.  But  the  French  company,  and  a  still  lighter  purse,"  but  "  full  of  hope." 
fhofugh  delighted  with  his  former  exploits,  were  He  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  former 
alarmed  at  his  new  projects,  and  the  reenforce-  friends  of  his  father,  and  ho  continued  to  en- 
menta  of  men  and  vessels  which  he  asked  were  large  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  among  whom 
leAiaed;  at  the  some  time  an  order  was  civen  were  the  boron  de  Montmorency,  the  count  de 
him  not  to  push  further  his  acquisition  or  ter-  Genlis,  and  M.  Beoumarchois.  ITe  principally 
xiloffy.  Thus  unsupported,  the  English  and  no-  engaged  in  the  translation  of  English  books  for 
tive  forces  gathered  about  him,  yet  he  maintain-  republication,  being  a  good  English  scholar, 
ed  the  war  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  and  enthusiosticolly  fond  of  the  longaoge  and 
frieoda.  He  was  still  formidable  to  his  enemies,  its  literature,  which  latter  he  esteemed  much 
though  he  had  suffered  severe  disasters,  when  above  the  French.  For  o  time  he  was  secretary 
the  French  government,  urged  by  English  in-  to  Court  de  G6belin,  and  afterword  to  Boron 
fluenoe,  and  mistaking  its  own  interests  in  India  Steuben,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  United 
and  the  genius  of  Dupleix,  recoiled  him  from  States.  They  reached  Portsmouth,  K  H.,  Deo. 
Ua  command.  He  arrived  in  France  in  1755,  1,  1777.  So  well  did  Duponceou  speok  the 
and  after  having  so  long  exercised  the  authority  language,  that  hardly  had  he  arrived  in  the 
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• 
oountry,  as  he  himself  has  informed  ns,  '^  when  held  that  the  written  Umgnage  was  lexigraphic, 
he  felt  at  home  ;**  and  letters  are  still  pn^served  representing  sonnds  and  not  ideas.  For  several 
written  by  him  at  this  time,  which  snow  a  re-  years  he  was  much  interested  in  an  effort  to  id- 
markablo  fluency  and  command  of  English.  In  trodnce  into  the  United  States  the  prodnction 
Jan.  1778,  Steuben,  having  previously  commu-  and  manufacture  of  silk.  He  published  several 
nicut<^d  by  letter  with  Gen.  Washington,  set  essays,  letters,  and  reviews  on  the  subject,  ex- 
off  with  his  secretary  for  York,  Penn.,  where  pended  seVend  thousand  dollars  as  well  as  much 
congress  was  then  in  session.  To  this  body  he  valuable  time  in  the  cause,  but  without  success. 
offered  his  services,  and  asked  commissions  for  His  other  writings  are  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
Dnponccau  and  Dcpontiore,  a  Frenchman  of  acter,  comprising  an  extensive  range  of  subjects; 
his  suite,  and  on  Feb.  18,  1778,  the  former  bo-  among  which  may  be  mentioned  <»iginal  treat- 
came  captain  by  brevet  in  the  American  ser-  ises  on  points  of  law;  translations  from  the  Latin, 
vice.  On  the  following  day  Steuben,  accom-  German,  and  French  on  similar  subjects ;  van- 
panicd  by  his  suite,  set  out  for  the  camp  at  ons  treatises  on  philology ;  numerous  contriba- 
Valloy  Forge,  where  they  were  received  witli  tions  to  American  history,  including  a  transla- 
great  cordiality  by  tlie  commander-in-chief,  tion  of  *'  A  Description  of  New  Sweden,*^  by 
On  May  5  following  Steuben  was  appointed  Thomas  Campanius  Hohn.  He  was  a  member 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  more  than  40  literary  and  scientific  institn- 
of  major-general ;  and  in  all  his  movements  tions  of  Europe  and  America,  including  the 
he  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Duponceau,  up  American  philosophical  society,  the  historical 
to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1779,  when  the  society  of  Fennsylvania,  and  £he  Philadelphia 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Athenssum,  of  which  8  institutions  he  was  the 
Here  Duponceau  was  threatened  with  a  pulmo-  presiding  officer  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
nary  disease,  which  for  some  time  prevented  DUPONT,  A.  Pisbbk,  a  French  song  writer, 
him  from  performing  active  duty.  Toward  the  bom  in  Lyons,  April  28, 1821.  His  father  was 
close  of  1780  ho  accompanied  Steuben  to  the  a  mechanic,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  silk  weav- 
south,  but  renewed  ill  health  forced  him  to  re-  er,  but  he  soon  left  weaving  and  obtained  a 
turn  to  Philadelphia  early  the  next  summer,  clerkship  in  a  banking  house.  His  first  book, 
taking  with  him  a  letter  from  the  baron  to  the  Les  deux  angei,  interested  in  his  behalf  M. 
president  of  congress,  recommending  him  in  Pierre  Lebrun,  a  member  of  the  French  acad- 
the  highest  terms.  On  July  25,  1781,  he  took  emy,  who  in  1841  saved  him  from  the  con- 
the  proper  oaths  and  became  a  citizen  of  Penn-  scription  by  opening  a  sobecription  which  en- 
sylvania.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  re-  abled  him  to  procure  a  snbstitnto.  Za  deux 
cently  been  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  anges  afterward  won  a  prixe  at  the  academy, 
by  congress,  gave  him  a  place  in  his  office  in  but  it  was  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  young  poet 
Oct.  1781,  which  he  held  until  June  4,  1783.  was  still  unknown  when  he  pnbUshed  a  coilec- 
Tho  war  having  closed,  he  now  commenced  the  tion  of  rural  poems  entitled  Xetpaysani,  mostly 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  songs,  the  music  of  which  he  also  composed. 
in  Philadelphia  in  1785.  In  1788  ho  was  mar-  Among  these,  Les  hcB^fk  attained  an  immense 
ried.  At  an  early  day  he  acquired  an  extensive  popularity,  and  Pierre  Dnpont  was  proclaimed 
practice  as  well  in  the  conrts  of  Pennsylvania  the  true  successor  of  B^ranser.  On  the  revoln* 
as  in  those  of  the  United  States,  including  the  tion  of  1848  the  poet  leaned  to  the  new  socialist 
supremo  court,  where  he  was  engaged  in  many  doctrines,  and  wrote  several  songs  which  were 
important  suits.  Ilis  professional  life  was  a  somewhat  imbued  with  them.  His  poems  have 
successful  one,  and  as  the  pecuniary  result  of  been  collected  and  pnbUflhed  under  the  titles  of 
his  labors  he  left  a  handsome  fortune  at  his  Cahier  de  ehafuam,  La  muat  populaire,  and 
death.  So  high  an  opinion  did  President  Jeffer-  Chants  et  ehamons,  poSsie  ei  musique  (Paris^ 
son  entertain  of  his  legal  abilities  that  he  ten-  1850-'64). 

dered  to  him  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Louis-        DUPONT  DE  L'fiTANG,  Pibrsi,  connt,  a 

iana,  which,  however,  he  declined.    In  addition  French  general,  bom  in  Ghabannus,  department 

to  the  absorbing  duties  of  his  profession,  he  of  Charente,  July  14, 1765,  died  Feb.  16,  188& 

devoted  throughout  his  life  no  inconsiderable  Appointed  brigadier-general  in  1798  and  general 

attention  to  philology.     As  chairman  of  the  of  division  in  1797,  he  Joined  Bonaparte  on  the 

committee  of  history,  moral  science,  and  general  18th  Brumaire,  contributed  to  the  victory  of 

literature  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  Marengo,  and  subsequently  at  the  head  of  14,000 

in  1810  he  made  a  report  to  that  institution  on  troops,  defeated  48,000  Austrians  on  the  banks 

the  *^  Structure  of  the  Indian  Languages,"  which  of  the  Mincio.    He  won  new  laurels  in  1805  and 

was  printed,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  high  posi-  1806  during  the  campaigns  in  Austria  and  Pnw- 

tion  in  this  department  of  knowledge.    In  May,  sia.    With  but  6  battalions  he  routed  22,000  of 

1835,  he  received  from  the  French  institute,  for  the  enemy  at  the  bridge  of  Halle,  and  afterward 

a  *^  Memoir  on  the  Indian  I^anguages  of  North  by  a  bold  movement  against  the  Russian  imperial 

America,"  the  linguistic  prize,  founded  by  the  guard  decided  the  victory  of  Friedland.    8ent  to 

count  de  Volney.    In  1838   he  published  **  A  Spain  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  to 

Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Character  of  conquer  Andalusia,  be  was  succeasful  at  fint^  hot 

the  Chinese  System  of  Writing,"  in  which,  in  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  in  the  Sierra 

opposition  to  generally  advanced  opinions,  he  Morena  by  a  Spanish  army,  and  consented  to  snr- 
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render  with  his  whole  force — an  event  known  and  published  pamphlets,  among  which  wnn  an 

ae  the  capitulation  of  Baylen,  and  stigmatized  essay  Sur  Veductitton  nationale  dans  lot  EtaU 

ai  ahamefu  by  Napoleon.    He  was  arrested  on  Unis  d^Amerique  (Paris,  1812).    On  the  first 

hie  retom  to  France,  and  by  an  imperial  decree  overthrow  of  the  empire  he  was  appointed  sec- 

ef  1812  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  sentenced  retary  to  the  provisional  government.     On  the 

to  imprisonmenti  and  sent  to  the  fort  of  Joux  in  return  of  Napoleon  he  left  France  in  disgust,  rc- 

the  Jura.    The  £dl  of  the  empire  restored  him  paired  to  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  his  sons 

to  Uberty,  and  his  supposed  hatred  of  the  em-  had  establislted  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder, 

peror  led  to  his  appointment  as  minister  of  war,  and  passed  his  latter  years  there. 

and  the  oanoeliing  of  all  the  proceedings  against  DUPPA,  Brian,  an  English  bishop,  bom  in 

him;  but  he  was  soon  dismissed  from  that  office.  Lewisham,  Kent,  in  1588,  died  in  Richmond  in 

After  the  2d  restoration  he  was  appointed  mem-  1662.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 

bar  of  the  privy  council.    His  native  depart-  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  after  taking 

ment  eleotea  him  several  times  to  the  chamber  orders  travelled  in  France  and  Spain.    He  was 

of  deputies.    A  man  of  literary  taste,  he  wrote  successively  dean  of  Ghristchurch,  chancellor  of 

•ereral  poems  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  chaplain  of  King  Charles 

odes  of  Horace ;  he  also  published  pamphlets  on  L,  tutor  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  bro- 

tbe  reomiting  system  and  the  campaign  of  Aus-  ther  James,  duke  of  York,  bishop  of  Chichester, 

tiia,  and  critical  observations  upon  Hon tgaillard^s  and  in  1641  bishop  of  Salisbury.    He  accompa- 

Mkiaire  de  Uranee.  nicd  Charles  I.  during  the  conflicts  of  the  civil 

DUPONT  (D£  L^URE),  Jacques  Chables,  a  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  monarch. 
Frenoh  politician,  bom  in  Neubourg,  department  He  lived  in  retirement  during  the  protectorate, 
of  Eore,  Feb,  27, 1767,  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  but  was  promoted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  bishopric 
1855.  First  an  attorney  at  the  parliament  of  of  Winchester,  and  made  lord  hi|^h  almoner.  A 
Komuuidy,  he  became  a  magistrate,  and  was  short  time  before  his  death  he  received  a  visit 
JiBillT  promoted  in  1811  to  the  presidencv  of  from  Charles  II.,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  that 
the  high  coort  at  Rouen,  which  post  he  held  king  with  groat  solemnity.  He  published  sev- 
vntil  1818.  He  commenced  his  political  career  eral  works  of  practical  piety,  of  wliich  the 
in  1798  in  the  conncil  of  500,  was  a  member  of  "  Soul^s  Soliloquies,^*  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  legislatlye  corps  in  1813,  and  deputy  to  the  Charles  I.,  is  the  most  important. 
eham^r  la  1814.  His  motions  and  speeches  DUPRAT,  Pascal  a  French  publicist,  bom 
dnring  this  period  pointed  him  out  as  an  un-  in  1812,  was  professor  of  history  at  Algiers  from 
flindiiag  adherent  of  liberal  institfitions.  He  1889  to  1844,  and  wrote  an  Essni  hiatorique  sur 
was  constantly  reelected  by  his  department  from  les  races  anciennes  et  modemes  de  VAfriqite  sep- 
1817  to  1848,  and  during  this  long  political  tent rionale  (rar'is,  IS46),  Cooperating  with  La- 
career  won  tlie  esteem  of  both  friends  and  oppo-  mennais  and  other  reformers,  he  was  sent  to  the 
nentSk  On  tlie  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  pre-  national  assembly  in  1848,  and  on  June  24  he 
Tuled  npon  by  Lafitte  to  take  the  ministry  of  moved  the  resolution  which  conferred  the  execu- 
Jnrtioe ;  bnt  his  independence  and  rigidness  of  tive  power  upon  Gen.  Cavaignac.  After  the 
principle  coidd  hardly  please  Louis  Philippe,  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  was  arrested,  and 
and  he  left  the  office  at  the  end  of  4  months  to  banished  from  France  in  1853.  He  has  since  re- 
nrame  his  seat  among  the  opposition  in  the  sided  in  Brussels,  and  more  recently  in  Lausanne. 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  Feb.  1848,  he  was  DUPRE2^  Gilbert  Louis,  a  tenor  singer, 
Qoanimonsly  elected  president  of  the  provisional  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1806.  He  was  educated 
government,  but  old  age  interfered  with  his  ac-  at  the  conservatoire,  and  made  his  debut  at  tlie 
tivity.  He  was  elected,  however,  to  the  constit-  Odeon  in  Dec.  1825.  His  success  not  fulfilling 
uent  assembly,  and  in  1849  retired  to  private  life,  his  expectations,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1828,  and 

DDPONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Pierre  Samuel,  for  9  years  sang  in  the  principal  cities  with  con- 

a  French  economist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  14,  stantly  increasing  reputation.    In  1837  he  was 

1T89,  died  in  Delaware,  Aug.  6,  1817.    An  ad-  able  to  return  to  Paris  and  dictate  his  own  terms 

horent  of  Quesnay,  he  became  the  expounder  to  the  director  of  the  grand  opera,  where  he 

of  his  doctrine.    lie  was  the  assistant  of  Tnr-  made  his  first  appearance  as  Arnold,  in  tho 

flot  daring  his  short  tenure  of  tho  ministry  of  opera  of  "  William  Tell,"  April  17.    His  prede- 

Inawftft  1774-'0.    Under  tiie  ministry  of  Ver-  cessor,  Nourrit,  a  celebrated  tenor  singer,  was 

gennes  he  was  employed  in  framing  the  treaty  so  ofifected  by  tho  applause  which  greeted  this 

of  1788,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  representation,  that  he  eventually  committed 

Uiuted  States  was  formally  recognized  by  Eng-  suicide.    Thenceforth,  until  his  retirement  from 

hod.    In  the  constituent  assembly  in  1789  lie  the  stage,  Dec.  14, 1849,  the  career  of  Dnprez  was 

fldyooated  Uberal  principles,  but  opposed  tho  a  series  of  triumphs.    No  tenor  singer  has  ever 

harsh  measares  of  the  revolutionists ;  after  the  been  held  in  higher  estimation  by  French  audi* 

fidl  of  the  Girondists  ho  was  imprisoned,  but  ences,  among  whom  his  manner  of  sounding  the 

was  saved  by  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermi-  Ut  de  poUrine  in  *'  William  Tell "  produced  an 

dor.    In  the  council  of  500  he  was  suspected  of  extraordinary  effect    Duprez  is  an  accomplish- 

&TOriog  tibe  royalists.    In  1795  he  repaired  to  ed  musician,  and  has  published  a  work  entitled 

the  United  States,  and  returning  to  France  in  the  Art  du  chant.   Several  tenor  r&2M  have  been 

1802,  became  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals,  written  for  him.   A  new  opera  for  which  he  fur- 
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nishcd  the  music  and  his  brother  £doiuird  tho  bnt  was  rebellions  to  discipline,  abandoned  Latin 

libretto  was  accepted  bj  the  manager  of  tho  Ly-  for  the  sciences,  and  be^me  enthnsiostic  onlj 

ons  opera  in  1859. — His  daughter  Caroune  after  undertaking  the  study  of  medicine.    Re- 

(born  in  Florence  in  1832,  and  married  in  1856  pcating  the  words  of  CsBsar,  that  it  is  better  to 

to  M.  Van  den  IIcuvcl)  made  her  debut  in  1850  be  first  in  a  village  than  second  at  Rome,  he 

in  the  SonnamhuJa  at  tho  Italian  opera,  and  has  resolved  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  surgery, 

held  iince  1852  a  leading  position  at  the  opera  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  appointed  assistant  dis- 

eoviique  in  Paris.  sector  in  the  eeole  de  minte  ;  and  in  1801,  after  a 

DUPUIS,  CuAitLEs  Fkaxcois,  a  French  schol-  brilliant  examination,  he  became  chief  of  the 

ar  and  philosopher,  born  at  Trie-le-Chuteau,  faculty  of  medicine.    Tho  indisputable  superi- 

Normandy,  Oct.  16, 1742,  died  nearDjjon,  Sept.  ority  of  Bichat  at  this  time  was  a  spur  to  his 

20,  1809.    Tho  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  ambition,  and  he  displayed  an  unprecedented 

he  was  first  instructed  in  mathematics  and  land  skill  and  activity  in  dissections.    He  became 

surveying;  and  afterward,  through  the  proteo-  successively  surgeon  of  the  second  class  in  the 

tion  of  the  duke  do  la  Rochefoucauld,  was  en-  II6tel  Dieu ;  inspector-general  of  tho  university; 

abled  to  complete  a  course  of  collegiate  studies  professor  of  nuddical  practice;  and  in  1815  snr- 

at  Paris.    He  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  at  geon-in-chief  of  the  tlotel  Dien.    Having  now 

the  Lisieux  college  when  only  22  years  of  age,  absolute  power  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  hos- 

and  delivered  in  1780,  in  the  name  of  the  uni-  pital  of  France,  he  regnlarly  passed  6  hours  in 

vcrsity  of  Paris,  a  funeral  oration  in  honor  of  tho  morning  in  performing  operations  in  tlje 

tho  empress  Maria  Theresa.    In  1787  he  was  presence  of  over  400  students.    With  a  severe 

promoted  to  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence  in  the  exterior,  and  a  grave  and  mysterious  manner,  he 

college  of  France.    Meanwhile  he  attended  the  kept  his  audience  in  perfect  stillness.    With 

scientific  lectures  of  the  great  astronomer  La-  scalpel  in  hand  and  the  patient  before  him,  he 

lande,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  ao-  delivered  lectures  which  were  unequalled  in 

quaintcd ;  and  these  studios,  combined  with  his  Paris  for  clearness  of  exposition,  elegance  of 

thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  mythology,  led  expression,  or  novelty  of  ideas.    He  was  never 

him  to  undertake  to  trace  the  origin  of  ^1  rcli-  gentle,  and  never  smiled  except  when  he  sought 

gions  to  astronomy.     Ancient  divinities,  ho  as-  to  draw  from  a  patient  the  symptoms  of  his 

sorted,  wero  but  constellations;  the  names  of  malady;   ho  seemed  to  possess  only  practised 

mythological  gods  were  those  of  the  stars ;  and  senses  and  a  severe  logic ;  and  the  masterly  un- 

the  strange  adventures  ascribed  to  tho  former  concern  with  which  he  fiwned  his  discourses  in 

merely  an  allegorical  account  of  the  various  the  midst  of  sulTering  and  death,  gained  for  him 

motions  of  the  latter,  and  their  relations  to  each  a  peculiar  reputation.    Upon  the  assassination 

other.    Tho  theory  was  first  presented  by  him  of  tho  duke  do  Berry,  in  1820,  Dnpuytren  was 

in  several  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  called  to  the  Tuileries  for  consultation,  and  3 

dc%  satants;  was  moro  folly  expounded  in  a  4to.  years  later  ho  was  made  first  surgeon  to  tho 

volnmo  printed  in  1781,  under  tho  title  of  Me-  king.    But  though  the  transition  frcrm  the  llutel 

moire  aur  Vorigine  d€s  conatellatiom  et  snr  Vex-  Dieu  to  the  conit  increased  his  renovm,  yet  his 

plicaf ion  de  la  fahle par  rastronomie ;  QXiii  then,  proud,  silent,  and  capricious  character  became 

after  14  years  of  unremitting  labor,  was  unfoldea  the  object  of  innumerable  epigrams  and  calnm- 

in  all  its  mysteries  and  particulars  in  the  bulky  nies.    His  health  failed  in  1888,  and  he  repaired 

work,  Vorigine  de  tous  Ics  citltes,  ou  la  religion  to  Italy,  but  could  not  be  restrained  from  re- 

ttnirerscUe  (3  vok.   4to.,   Paris,  1705).    This  newing  his  studies  and  observations  in  Rome. 

performance  did  not  command  the  popularity  He  died  after  much  sufferins;  which  excited 

which  its  author  had  anticipated ;  he  therefore,  rather  his  curiosity  than  comj^nts  or  disqnie- 

in  1790,  ])ublislicd  an  abridgment,  which  was  tude,  and  left  a  part  of  his  large  fortune  for  the 

more  acceptable,  and  has  been  frequently  re-  foundation  of  a  chair  of  pathological  anatomy 

Erinted.    Amid   his  literary  pursuits,  Dupuis  in  the  fiiculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  of  a 

ad  been   somewhat  unwillingly   drawn  into  museum  which  now  bears  his  name.    His  prin* 

politics.    A  deputy  to  the  convention,  he  acted  cipal  works  have  been  collected  in  an  eclition 

with  tho  moderate  party;  ho  was  a  member  of  entitled  Lefons orales.    He  simplified  many  sur- 

tho  council  of  500,  and  a  candidate  for  the  di-  gical  operations,  and  made  some  valuable  inno- 

roctorship.    On  the  ostablisliment  of  the  empire  vations  in  the  art. 

he  returned  to  private  life,  and  in  1806  published  DUQUESNE,    ABRAnAM,  a  French    naval 

his  iJiMcrtation  sur  h  zodiaque  de  Tentyra  ou  officer,  bom  in  Dieppe  in  1610,  died  in  1688. 

Dcnderah,  which  forms  the  complement  of  his  He  was  the  son  of  a  seaman,  was  edncated  in 

great  work.  his  native  town,  early  entered  the  naval  service, 

DUPUYTREN,  Guillaume,  a  French  sur-  and   gained  distinction  in  several  encounters 

geon,  born  at  Pierre-Buffiere,  Oct.  6,  1777,  died  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1637  off  the 

in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1835.    lie  attracted  attention  Lerins  isles,  in  1641  off  Tarragona,  and  in  1643 

in  his  boyliood  by  his  beauty,  intelligenco,  and  off  Cope  Gata.    On  the  suspension  of  hostilitiea 

haughty  cliaracter,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  ho  offered  his  services  to  Sweden,  then  at  war 

placed  by  a  military  officer,  who  was  fascinated  with  Denmark,  received  the  rank  of  vice-admiral, 

by  his  peculiarities,  in  tlio  college  of  La  Marche  and  completely  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  under 

at  Paris.    Ho  there  engaged  in  literary  studies,  tho  command  of  Xing  Christian  IV.    He  then 
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fitted  ont  a  sqimdron  at  his  own  expense,  with  Spanish  drama.    He  has  edited  a  very  import* 

which  he  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  entering  ant  collection  of  Moorish,  miscellaneoos,  and 

Bordeanx,  then  tiie  stronghold  of  the  reheUious  historical  hallads,  and  hollads  of  chivalry  (Mad- 

prinoea.    This  act  of  patriotism  and  daring  was  rid,  1828-'82 ;  republished  in  Paris  in  1838,  and 

lewmrded  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  com-  in  Barcelona  in  1840;  a  now  edition,  forming 

modore,  while  he  received  as  an  indemnity  for  part  of  the  extensive  BUlioteca  de  auiores  Ea- 

Ufl  oathiy  the  ishind  and  the  chateau  of  Indret,  panoles^  Madrid,  1849-51).   He  has  also  written 

near  Nantes.    He  continued  his  successful  oper-  a  history  of  the  Spanish  drama  from  its  origin 

ationa  agdnst  the  Spaniards  until  the  peace  of  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  which  is  not 

1659 ;  then  he  served  against  the  pirates  on  the  yet  published.                                ^ 

eoast  of  Africa.    He  was  made  a  naval  lieuten-  DURAND,  Asheb   Bbown,    an   American 

aat-general  in  1667,  and  in  the  war  against  Hoi-  pdnter  and  engraver,  bom  in  Jefferson,  N.  J., 

knd  was  twice  engaged  against  Do  Ruyter  in  Aug.  21,  1796.    His  paternal  ancestors  were 

1676  in  the  Mediterranean,  first  off  Stromboli,  French  Protestants,  who  emigrated  to  America 

and  afterward  in  sight  of  Mt.  Etna.    In  both  en-  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

ngements  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and  in  the  From  early  childhood  he  manifested  a  taste  for 

firtter  tiiey  lost  their  commander.    A  few  weeks  drawing,  and  was  fond  of  studying  and  copying 

kter  Daqnesne  destroyed  tlie  remains  of  their  trees,  foliage,  and  other  attractive  objects  of 

fleet,  and  thus  for  a  while  secured  the  suprema-  nature.    His  art  education,  however,  properly 

301  France  upon  the  sea.  Louis  XIV.  bestow-  commenced  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  a  skilfiu 
upon  him  the  estate  of  Du  Boucliet  with  the  watchmaker,  whore  he  learned  to  cut  ciphers 
title  of  marquis.  He  was  afterward  ordered  to  on  spoons  and  other  household  implements, 
dear  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Barbary  pirates ;  and,  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts,  acquired  some 
defeated  the  Tripolitans  off  the  island  of  Scio  in  knowledge  of  the  elementary  processes  of  en- 
1681 ;  attemptea  in  1682  the  bombardment  of  graving.  His  first  attempts  at  the  production 
Algiers,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  of  prints  were  made  with  plates  hammered  out 
■ooonnt  of  stormy  weather ;  resumed  it  the  of  copper  coins,  and  with  tools  of  his  own  con- 
Bezt  year,  and  forced  the  dey  to  sue  for  peace,  struction,  his  models  being  the  cards  inserted  in 
The  first  condition  imposed  by  Duquesne  was  the  cases  of  watches.  A  French  gentleman, 
the  liberation  of  a  considerable  number  of  struck  with  the  talent  which  some  of  these 
Christian  slaves,  and  the  last  the  sending  of  an  evinced,  employed  him  to  copy  a  portrait  paint- 
embassy  to  Versailles  to  implore  pardon  from  ed  on  the  lid  of  a  snuff  box,  and  the  success  with 
Lcmis  XIV.  In  1 684  Duquesne  lea  a  successful  which  this  commission  was  executed  encouraged 
expedition  against  Grenoa,  and  soon  after  retired  him  to  make  engraving  his  profession.  In  1812 
to  lib  native  city.  he  was  apprenticed  to   Peter  Maverick,  one 

DURAM,  or  Dtjbao,  Joz£  db  Santa  xCita,  of  the  most  prominent  engravers  of  the  time, 

a  Bradlian  poet,  bom  near  Mariana  in  the  pro V-  with  whom,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 

Ince  of  Minas  Gteraes  in  1787,  died  in  Lisbon  in  in  1817,  he  entered  into  partnership.    For  a 

1789.    He  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  long  time  his  employment  consisted  in  copying 

the  chnrch  by  his  studies  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  at  prints  from  English  books,   and  working  on 

Ooimbra  in  Portugal,  was  graduated  doctor  of  plates  for  bank  notes.    His  engraving  of  Trum- 

di^mty  at  the  university  of  the  latter  city,  and  bull's  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  first 

Joined  the  religious  order  of  St.  Augustine.    In  work  which  he  attempted  on  a  largo  scale,  and 

the  oonrse  of  his  travels  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  which  cost  him  3  years'  labor,  brought  him  into 

became  acquainted  with  Alfieri  and  other  emi-  general  notice,  and  thenceforth  for  many  years 

nent  men  of  letters,  and  subsequently  during  his  graver  was  in  constant  demand  for  portraits 

his  residence  at  Coimbra  coinposed  a  poem  of  various  dimensions,  and  figure  pieces.  Of  the 

fbonded  upon  the  story  of  the  Galicion  adven-  former,  the  ^^  National  Portrait  Gallery"  affords 

torer  Diogo  Alvarez  Gorreo,  sumamed  Oaramu-  the  best  example,  while  his  *'  Musidora"  and 

m,  the  legendary  hero  of  Bahia.    This  poem  "  Ariadne,"  the  latter  engraved  from  Vonder- 

iTBttmblished  at  Lisbon  in  1781,  under  the  title  lyn's  picture,  are  among  the  most  creditable 

cC  Chramuru^  poema  epico  do  aescohrimento  da  specimens  of  the  art  produced  in  this  country. 

3ahia^  and  a  French  version  appeared  at  Paris  He  had  always,  however,  entertained  the  idea 

in  1829.    On  its  first  appearance  the  poem  was  of  ultimatclybecoming  a  painter,  and  in  1835, 

not  highly  estimated,  but  since  then  it  has  risen  having  for  the  previous  10  years  been  a  regukir 

to  the  rank  of  a  national  epic  in  Brazil.  contributor  of  portraits,  small  figure  pieces,  or 

DURAN,  AousTiN,  a  Spanish  scholar,  oom  landscapes  in  oil,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 

in  Madrid  about  1793.    Ho  received  a  univer-  national  academy  of  design,  ho  finally  aban- 

flity  education  with  a  view  of  embracing  the  doned  engraving  as  a  profession.    For  several 

inrofestion  of  the  law,  but  a  handsome  fortune  years  afterward  he  painted  princioally  portraits 

which  fell  to  his  lotpermitted  him  to  devote  and  landscapes,  and  occasionally  figure  pieces,  n 

himself  to  letters.    He  paid  much  attention  to  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  willingly 

the  study  of  foreign,  especially  to  French  lit-  have  devoted  himself  had  the  opportunities  for 

erature,  and  in  1828  published  anonymously  a  studying  from  life  or  from  models  been  sufS- 

pamphlet  on  the  infiuence  which  modern  cri^i-  ciently  abundant.    As  landscape  painting,  how* 

dam  has  ezercised  on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  ever,  accorded  with  his  early  tastes,  and  was 
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not  liablo  to  this  objection,  he  soon  began  to  ftnd  other  Indian  tribes,  who  OTerrnn  the  coon- 
give  his  exclusive  attention  to  it,  and  for  many  trj  at  certain  seasons,  pillage  the  settlements, 
years  has  been  an  industrious  contributor  to  this  drive  off  the  cattle,  and  massacre  all  who  come 
department  of  his  art.  From  the  outset  he  has  in  their  way. — Durakoo,  or  Victoria,  the  cap- 
been  a  close  student  of  nature,  giving  great  at-  ital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  an  elevAted  nlain 
tention  to  the  forms  of  trees,  the  different  species  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  7,296  feet  aoore 
of  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  in  his  pic-  the  level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1858,  about  8,000. 
turcs,  and  elaborating  the  objects  of  a  landscape  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contains  several  good 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  His  pictures,  em-  buildings,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle 
bracing  some  of  the  finest  mountain  and  valley  and  leather.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  iron  mines, 
scenery  in  the  country,  are  eminently  pleasing  and  has  a  mint  The  general  appearance  of  the 
and  true  in  color  and  tone,  and  frequently  have  town  is  picturesque,  hut  it  is  exoessively  dirty, 
an  idyllic  beauty  characteristic  of  the  artist's  infested  by  scorpions,  and  has,  of  late  years, 
turn  of  mind.  Those  representing  woodland  rapidly  declined  in  population.  It  waa  founded 
scones  are  conceived  with  much  poetic  feeling,  in  1551. 

and  present  fine  studies  of  trees  and  foliage.  DURAZZO(anc..^>u2amniisor2)yrradltiMi; 
nis  collected  works,  many  of  wliich  are  of  Turkish,  Drateh;  Alb.  Duraem),  a  maritime 
large  dimensions,  and  some  of  which  have  been  town  of  European  Torkey,  in  the  province  of 
engraved,  would  convey  an  unusually  correct  Albania,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  50  m. 
idea  of  Aincrican  scenery  under  many  different  S.  W.  of  Scutari ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  strong 
aspects.  Of  his  figure  pieces,  which  are  the  ly  fortified,  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor, 
rarest  of  his  works,  the  principal  are  **  Harvey  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  to- 
Birch  and  Washington ;''  "  An  Old  Man's  Rem-  bacco,  and  British  manniketared  goods,  which 
iniscences ;"  "  The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvo-  are  imported  from  Trieste.  It  occupies  the  rite 
sant ;"  *^  God's  Judgment  on  Gog ;"  *^  The  Dance  of  the  ancient  Epidamnna,  which  was  founded 
on  the  Battery ;"  "  The  Capture  of  Major  by  a  colony  of  Corcyreans  and  Oorinthians  in 
Andre,"  &c.  Among  his  earlier  landscapes  may  the  Tth  century  R  0.  The  fends  of  its  nobles 
be  enumerated :  *^  The  Morning  and  Evening  and  people  were  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  Life,"  a  pair ;  *^  Lake  Scene — Sunset ;"  "  The  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  Roman  times 
Rainbow ;''  "  Wood  Scene,"  &c.  During  the  it  became  one  of  the  chief  points  of  coinmuni- 
last  few  years  he  has  produced  **  Primeval  For-  cation  between  Italy  and  the  East  During  the 
est"  (1853);  "In  the  Woods"  (1854);  "The  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Cmav  it  was  occu- 
Symbol,"  from  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  pied  by  the  former,  who  obtafaied  in  its  vicinity 
(185G) ;  "  Franconia  Mountains"  (1858) ;  and  a  victory  over  the  fbroes  of  his  antagonist.  In 
"  Reminiscences  of  Catskill  Cloves"  (1859).  In  the  11th  century  it  waa.cantqred  by  the  Nor- 
1854  he  painted  a  portrait  of  WillianiC.  Bryant,  mans,  and  subsequently  by  the  Venetians,  from 
the  engraving  from  which,  publish^  in  1858,  whom  it  was  takea  by  the  Torki  aboat  the  end 
received  its  finishing  touches  from  his  hand,  of  the  15th  century. 

Mr.  Durand  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  origi-  DURBIN*,  John  Prick,  D.D.,  an  .njnerican 
nal  members  of  the  national  academy  of  design,  clergyman,  bom  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  in  1800. 
and  upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Morse  was  After  receiving  the  elements  of  education  in  a 
chosen  the  president,  a  position  which  ho  still  district  school,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
holds.  lie  has  resided  in  New  York  during  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1819,  was  sent  to 
greater  part  of  his  life. — Ilis  son,  John  Durand,  Limestone  circuit,  Ky.,  and  the  next  year  was 
has  for  several  years  conducted  the  "  Crayon,"  received  into  the  Ohio  contosnoe  and  stationed 
a  monthly  publication  specially  devoted  to  the  on  Greenville  curcuit,  Ohio.  He  availed  him- 
interests  of  the  fine  arts.  self  of  every  opportunity  for  study,  and  with 
DURANGO,  an  inland  state  or  department  his  grammar  and  commentary,  by  the  light  of 
of  Mexico,  280  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  150  pine  knots  in  the  log  cabins  of  the  wildemesi^ 
m.  broad ;  area,  48,489  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  mastering  their  con- 
162,218.  It  was  formerly  sometimes  called  New  tents.  lie  was  soon  after  stationed  in  Hamiltoo, 
Biscay.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  mountain-  O.,  12  miles  from  Oxford,  the  seat  of  tfie  Miami 
ous,  being  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  .  university.  He  entered  this  institution,  pnrsa- 
unitcs  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  with  the  Rocky  ing  his  studies  from  Monday  until  Satnrdio^, 
mountains.  There  are  a  few  small  streams,  the  when  he  would  attend  to  his  duties  as  pastor,, 
principal  of  which  is  the  Rio  de  las  Noses,  but  and  then  return  to  his  studies  in  college.  While 
no  largo  rivers.  In  the  valleys  of  these  streams  stationed  subsequently  in  Cincinnati  he  was 
are  some  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tracts,  pro-  adraitte<l  to  the  Cincinnati  college,  where  he  re- 
ducing good  crops  of  rice,  maize,  and  corn,  but  ceived  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1825,  and  snhse- 
tho  general  character  of  the  soil  is  barren  and  quently  that  of  A.M.  Soon  after  this  he  waa 
incapable  Of  much  improvement.  There  are  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Angnsta  col- 
somo  pasture  lands,  however,  and  considerable  lege,  Ky.  In  1829  he  was  nominated  as  chap- 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  mountains  lain  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  only 
furnish  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  which  are  ex  ten-  failed  of  election  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr. 
sively  and  profitably  mined.  This  department  Calhoun,  which  that  distinguished  statesman 
is  subject  to  frequent  inroads  of  the  Comonches  afterward  regretted.    Ills  friends,  without  his 
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knowledge,  again  secured  his  nomination  in  are  seen  the  evidences  of  a  reflective  mind.    He 

1881,  and  he  was  elected  hy  a  large  m^ority.  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  and  his  hair  falls 

JQb  sermon  in  the  capitol  on  the  centennial  on-  in  beautiful  profusion  over  his  shoulders.    In 

niversary  of  Washington's  birth  was  one  of  his  his  last  portrait,  a  woodcut  of  tho  year  1527, 

most  saooessful  efforts.    In  1832  he  was  elected  the  face  is  marked  by  lines  of  care,  and  the  head 

professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Wesloyon  is  shorn  of  the  flowing  locks  in  which  the  artist 

muyersity,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  by  the  was  wont  to  take  a  complacent  pride.    In  1498 

general  conference  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Ad-  appeared  his  first  groat  series  of  woodcuts,  illus- 

Tocate  and  Journal,''  New  York.    The  follow-  trating  the  Revelation  of  St.  Jolm ;  a  work  of 

ing  year  he  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  singular  power,  in  which  the  artist's  imagination, 

ocmIm^  Penn^  where  he  continued  until  1842.  however,  is  controlled  by  the  fantastic  element 

He  uen  made  a  journey  tlirough  portions  of  the  which  then  pervaded  German  art.  Throughout 

€ld  world,  and  returning  the  next  year,  published  the  series  the  wonderful  and  monstrous  meet  in 

'^Observations  in  Europe,  princip^y  in  France  living  bodily  forms.    In  1506,  by  the  aid  of  his 

and  Great  Britain"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  friend  Wilibald    Pirkheimer,   Darer    made  a 

1844),  and  ^^  Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  journey  to  northern  Italy,  and  remained  a  con- 

^yria,andAsiaMinor"(2vols.l2mo.,NewYork,  siderable  time  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  other 

1846X  which  had  a  large  sale.  He  was  a  member  places,  for  tho  purpose  of  improving  himself  in 

of  the  general  conference  of  1844,  and  took  an  his  art ;  but  so  firmly  was  he  grounded  in  his 

important  port  in  the  debate  which  resulted  in  peculiar  style,  that  tho  graceful  productions  of 

fhe  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  Italian  schools  had  no  influence  upon  him. 

In  1846  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col-  From  tho  time  of  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in 

Iflge,  and  was  stationed  in  Philadelphia  as  pre-  1507,  ensued  a  period  of  singular  artistic  activity, 

sicunff  elder.    In  1850  he  was  elected  corre-  and  among  tho  great  works  which  he  then  pro- 

nonding  secretory  of  the  missionary  society  of  duced  may  bo  enumerated  tho  paintings  of  the 

m  Melodist  Episcopal  church,  which  post  he  *^  Marty rclom  of  the  10,000  Saints,"  at  Vienna ; 

ooonpiea  at  the  present  time.  the  *^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  burned  at 

DUREAIJ  DE  LA  MALLE,  Adolphe  Jules  Munich ;  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,"  at 

OfisAB  AuousTB,  a  French  author,  born  March  Vienna ;  ^*  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,"  at  Nu- 

8i  "iTn.  died  May  18,  1857.  Under  the  auspices  remberg ;  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  at 

rf  his  mther,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Ren£,  tho  Florence ;  the  woodcut  series  of  tho  "  Greater  " 

tnuudator  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust  (bom  1742,  died  and  "  Lesser  Passion,"  tho  "  Life  of  tho  Virgin," 

1807),  he  received  an  excellent  education.    He  the  "  Triumphal  Arch  of  tho  Emperor  Maximil- 

first  wrote  poetry  and  afterward  on  orchroology,  ian,"  &c. ;  the  copperplate  engravings  of  *•  Tho 

geography,  political  ^nomy,  and  climatology.  Knight,  Death,  and  tho  Devil,"  "  Melancholy," 

UM  most  important  work,  Economie  politique  ^^  St.  Jerome ;"  and  portraits  of  his  friends  Pirk- 

dn  Bamains,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1840.  heimer,  Melanchthon,  and  Erasmus.    The  print 

DIjRER,  AiBEEcnT,  a  German  painter  and  en-  of  "  Tho  Knight,  Death,  ond  the  Devil "  snggest- 

grover,  born  in  Nuremberg,  May  20, 1471,  died  ed  to  Fouqu^  his  tale  of  '^  Sintram  and  his  Com- 

tibere,  April  6, 1528.    His  father,  a  skilful  gold-  panions."    It  is  supposed  by  Bartsch  and  others 

■mitb,  wished  him  to  follow  the  same  profession;  that  the  woodcuts  which  pass  under  DQrer's 

bat  yielding  to  his  son's  inclination  to  become  an  name  were  cut  by  engravers  from  his  drawings 

artist,  heplaced  him,  when  15  years  of  dge^  with  on  the  wood.    His  career  was  prosperous,  and  ho 

l^obael  W  ohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nu«  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  learn- 

xemberg.   With  him  Albrecht  remained  4  years,  ed  men  of  the  day,  to  whom  his  cultivation  of 

after  which  he  travelled  through  Grermany  and  letters  no  less  than  his  artistic  genius  commend- 

fbe  Low  Countries,  employing  several  years  in  ed  him.    The  people  of  Nuremberg  delighted  to 

the  stady  not  merely  of  his  own  art  but  of  honor  their  great  painter,  who  was  for  many 

many  of  the  most  important  collateral  branches,  years  one  of  the  chief  burghers  of  his  native  town. 

In  1494  he  established  himself  permanently  in  The  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  suc- 

Ifnremberg,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  solicitation  cessively  appointed  him  court  i)ainter,  and  tho 

d'hls  father,  married  the  daughter  of  Hans  Fritz,  chief  cities  of  Germany  were  emulous  for  the 

An  artisan  of  that  place.    The  union  was  not  a  possession  of  his  works.    In  1520  Ddrer  made  a 

lu^py  one,  as  the  ahVewish  temper  of  his  wife  second  journey  to  tho  Netherlands,  and  showed 

■orely  taxed  the  equanimity  of  the  painter,  and  that  he  was  not  too  old  to  labor,  and  be  instructed 

it  is  even  said  shortened  his  life.    During  his  in  his  art.    Melanchthon  tells  us  that  Darer  con- 

l^prenticeship  to  Wohlgemuth,  and  his  absence  fessed  to  him  that  his  previous  works  fell  short 

mm  Nuremberg,  he  had  painted  and  engraved  of  his  present  conception  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 

on  wood,  although  nothing  is  known  with  cer-  and  that  ho  regretted  bitterly  that  ho  had  painted 

tainty  of  his  youthful  works.    The  earliest  well  so  many  pictures  void  of  that  simplicity  which  is 

•nthenticated  picture  by  him  bears  the  date  of  tho  greatest  charm  of  art.    Under  the  influence 

1488,  and  is  a  portrait  of  himself.    Another  ofthisvisithissubsequentworkscxhibitasoberer 

similar  portrait,  dated  1500,  and  now  in  tho  feeling,  and  a  refinement  of  that  exuberant  fancy 

Finakothek  at  Munich,  gives  a  vivid  impression  in  which  he  formerly  delighted.    In  1526  were 

of  the  artist    It  represents  a  man  in  tho  prime  produced  his  2  pictures  containing  figures  of  tlio 

of  life,  in  whose  noble  features  and  earnest  eyo  size  of  life  of  the  aposties  John  and  Peter,  Mark 
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and  Panl,  which  were  among  his  last,  as  they  are  On  the  800th  anniversary  of  hia  birth  the  comer 

generally  esteemed  his  grandest  works,  and  which  stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  laid  in 

he  presented  to  the  council  of  his  native  city.  Nuremberg ;  and  in  May,  1840,  tho  work  was 

Dtlrer  had  at  tliis  time  embraced  the  doctrines  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  bronze  statue  of 

of  tho  reformation,  and  these  paintings,  the  fruit  the  artist  by  Ranch. 

of  earnest  reflccUon  and  of  deep  religions  con-  DURESS  (law  Lai.  duritiei^  Fr.  dureue)» 
viction,  are  supposed  to  have  conveyed  tho  art-  Constraint,  either  by  actual  violence  or  the 
ist's  exhortation  to  hb  countrymen  to  stand  firm  threat  of  some  injnry,  is  in  law  an  excuse  for 
in  tlie  new  faith.  In  dignity  and  sublimity  of  com*  many  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  criminal ; 
position,  and  in  richness  of  color,  they  are  mas-  so  it  is  also  a  ground  for  avoiding  conveyances, 
terpieces  of  art. — A&  an  engraver  and  a  painter  contracts,  and  other  civil  acts  which  have  been 
Ddrer  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  an  compelled  by  such  violence  or  tlireat.  A  dis- 
age  prolific  of  great  artists.  In  grandeur  of  con-  tinction  is  however  made  as  to  the  nature  and 
ception  and  invention  he  was  in  fact  before  the  extent  of  the  duress,  in  the  two  classes  of  cases 
age.  Ilis  rich  and  inexhaustible  spirit  grasped  above  referred  to.  When  set  up  as  an  excuse 
at  many  things.  In  painting,  ho  raised  German  for  a  criminal  act,  it  is  subject  to  several  qualifi- 
art  to  an  excellence  which  passed  away  with  cations.  1.  It  cannot  in  ffeneral  be  admitted  in 
him ;  ho  found  engraving  in  its  infancy,  and  iustification  of  a  capital  offence,  but  only  for 
carried  it  to  a  perfection  never  since  surpassed ;  lesser  crimes,  called  misdemeanors.  This  limi- 
ho  cultivated  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  as  tation  applies  only  when  innocent  parties  are 
a  tlicorist  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  geometry  involved,  for  a  man  has  the  right  to  kill  an  as- 
and  fortification,  with  a  purity  of  style  ovine-  sailant  who  puts  him  in  peril  of  life  or  of  griev* 
ing  a  profound  knowledge  of  tho  German  Ian-  ous  bodily  miury.  2.  The  apprehension  of 
guage.  lie  was  tho  first  German  artist  who  danger  must  be  snoh  as  might  be  reasonably 
tauglit  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  insisted  on  entertained  by  a  person  of  ordinary  courage ; 
tlie  study  of  anatomy.  His  works  exhibit  a  talis  qui cadere  pauit  in  virumeanttantemjncn 
deep  sense  of  the  sublime  and  solemn,  as  also  of  timidum  et  metwulotum,  8.  The  ir^ury  which 
simple  grace  and  tenderness,  and  a  feeling  for  art  is  threatened  must  be  such  as  to  endanger  loss 
such  as  could  only  have  inspired  a  great  master,  of  life  or  limb.  Fear  of  assault  and  battery 
Above  all,  his  imagination  seemed  boundless,  merely  would  not  justify,  according  to  the  old 
But  tho  tendency  to  the  fantastic,  a  striking  at-  cases,  even  a  misdemeanor.  4.  Command  by  a 
tribute  of  old  German  art,  obstructed  the  pure  father  or  master  is  not  a  justification  to  a  child 
development  of  his  power  as  an  artist.  This  or  servant  for  the  ccMnmission  of  a  crime,  yet 
tendency,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  tho  pecu-  the  wife  was  by  the  common  law  held  to  be  in 
liar  physical  aspects  of  northern  nature,  and  of  the  power  of  the  husband  so  fax  that  what  was 
which  wo  have  illustrations  in  the  wild  legends  done  by  her  in  his  presence  was  deemed  to  be 
and  the  grotesque  ornamentation  of  the  archi-  done  under  duress,  and  was  a  Justification  even 
tecture  of  medioival  Germany,  seems  to  have  for  capital  offences,  except  trttson  and  murder, 
culminated  in  that  ago ;  and  with  his  country-  This  was  upon  the  l^gal  presumption  that  if  the 
men  DUrer  felt  its  infiuence,  and  rofiected  it  •  husband  was  present,  the  wife  acted  by  his  co- 
in his  works.  Independence  of  thought  in  ercion ;  still  greater  would  be  her  dium  to  ex- 
matters  of  religious  belief  necessarily  suggest-  emption  if  actual  coercion  could  be  proved. 
ed  a  greater  freedom  of  imagination,  and  he  There  was,  however,  a  singular  inconsistencT  in 
rejected  the  classic  ideal  which  Raphael  and  not  allowing  the  same  excuse  on  the  ground  of 
his  contemporaries  hod  so  successfully  real-  coercion,  actual  or  presumed,  in  resnect  to  mere 
ized,  to  wander  in  tho  realms  of  fancy.  Hence  misdemeanors.  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested 
his  strange  attitudes,  his  fanciful  draperies,  his  that  tho  reason  of  this  anomaly  was  that  the 
over-elaborate  costumes  and  accessories,  and  the  wife  was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  dervyt 
Gothic  element,  so  to  speak,  which  seems  to  while  the  husband  was  so  entitled ;  and  as  ne 
pervade  all  his  works.  Ilis  wonderful  crea-  could  therefore  escape  from  punishment  for  cer- 
t.ions,  nevertheless,  surprised  and  delighted  tho  tain  offences,  but  tne  wife  was  sutyect  to  the 
Italians,  and  Vasari  confesses  that  he  would  penalty,  the  law  humandy  interposed  and  re- 
liavo  been  on  extraordinary  artist  had  he  en-  lioved  her  from  all  legal  liability  in  cases  where 
joyed  an  Italian  instead  of  a  German  educa-  husband  and  wife  were  jointly  chargeable,  but 
tion.  Raphael  hod  tho  highest  admiration  of  in  which  a  claim  to  benefit  of  dergv  was  allow- 
his  geniu?,  and  sent  him  a  drawing  executed  by  ed,  and  this  privilege  did  not  apply  to  misde- 
his  own  hand.    In  so  great  estimation  were  his  meanors,  nor  to  murder  or  treason.    6.  Duress 

Srints  held,  that  tho  engraver  Marc  Antonio  of  imprisonment,  by  which  is  meant  illesal  ar- 

lairaondi  was  induced  to  execute  at  Venice  a  rest  or  deprivation  of  liberty,  is  referred  to  in 

set  of  tho  "  Passion"  and  tlio  •*  Life  of  tho  Virgin,"  the  English  cases  only  as  a  ground  of  avoiding 

with  facsimiles  of  Ddrer^s  monogram  attached,  contracts ;  but  upon  the  principle  asserted  by  the 

wliich  were  sold  as  originals.     The  artist  was  common  law  that  aman^s  liberty  is  as  sacrul  as 

obliged  to  visit  Venice  to  obtain  redress.    The  tho  security  of  life,  any  interference  therewith^ 

memory  of  Dflrer  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  unless  by  process  of  law,  should  be  hdd  a  jus- 

the  people  of  Nuremberg,  who  preserve  tho  ti^cation  lor  any  degree  of  force  necessary  to 

house  in  which  ho  lived  with  religious  care,  resist  an  unlawful  restraint  of  liberty;  and  b j 
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■nalogy  to  other  oases  of  daress,  octaal  impris-  in  9  cantos,  entitled  "  Whatcbeer,^'  being  an  ao- 

cnment,  or  menace  of  imprisonment,  should  also  count  of  the  departure  of  Roger  Williams  from 

be  an  excuse  to  some  extent,  even  if  not  a  full  Salem,  his  adventures  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 

Jostifloation,  for  offences  which  would  be  ex-  settlement  of  Rhode  Island.    He  also  wrote  a 

eoaed  by  fear  of  bodily  injury.     On  the  other  philosophical  treatise  called  "Panidea,"  to  prove 

band,  it  may  be  said  that  wrongful  imprison-  the  pervading  influence  and  presence  of  God 

mentisnota  permanent  injury,  like  bodily  muti-  throughout  nature.    His  works  were  collected 

htion,  and  can  be  compensated  in  damages.   Re-  and  published  with  a  memoir  by  his  son  (8vo., 

rirtance  to  an  nnlawfhl  attempt  to  deprive  a  man  Providence,  1849). 

dhhertj  woiild,  however,  it  may  be  presumed,  D'URFEY,  Thomas,  ahumorous  English  poet, 
be  Jnstined,  even  to  the  extent  or  taking  the  life  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  26, 1723.   He  was 
of  the  wrong  doer,  if  that  were  necessary  j  but  of  a  French  Protestant  family  which  had  fled 
naither  actual  nor  threatened  imprisonment  will  from  La  Rochelle  in  1628,  when  it  was  besieged 
In^iiy  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offence  af-  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  had  settled  in  Exeter,  where 
acting  any  other  person. — ^Duress  in  relation  to  the  poet  was  born.    Abandoning  the  profession 
eontniots  or  other  civil  acts,  is  not  limited  to  of  law  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  litera- 
bodily  iqjnry  or  loss  of  personal  liberty,  but  may  ture,  he  wrote  ballads,  sonnets,  irregular  odes, 
be  fbanded  upon   apprehension  of  damage  in  and  more  than  30  pieces  for  the  theatre.    His 
TCipect  to  property.     The  apprehended  injury  dramatic  pieces  were  very  successfal ;  but  as  they 
nasL  however,  be  something  extraordinary,  and  are  written  in  the  licentious  style  prevalent  after 
wMba  does  not  admit  of  exact  pecuniarv  in-  the  restoration,  they  are  not  now  represented 
dflmnity ;  bnt  great  allowance  will  be  made  for  upon  the  stage.    His  works  show  the  character 
tiie  effect  of  any  threatened  loss  in  the  disturb-  of  the  author,  who  was  sufficiently  amusing  to 
nee  of  a  man's  Judgment  and  self-possession,  count  among  his  patrons  King  Charles  II.,  Queen 
and  probably  in  our  courts  a  contract  would  Anne,  and  even  the  stem  and  sombre  William 
be  held  yoid  which  had  been  procured  by  the  III.    Steele  and  Addison  in  the  ^^  Guardian'^  be- 
ownaoe  of  any  considerable  damage  when  made  friended  him,  and  solicited  the  attendance  of 
•nddenly,  and  time  not  allowed  for  reflection,  their  readers  to  a  play  for  his  benefit.    His  best 
Beoon  mentions  the  perturbation  of  mind  as  known  work,  beside  his  plays,  was  a  collection 
ft  reason  why  coercion,  or  what  he  calls  neces-  of  songs  and  ballads,  partly  by  himself,  entitled 
ri^,  "carrieth  a  privilege"  as  respects  crime  "  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy '* 
(Baeon^  *' Maxims,"  regula  6);  and  the  rea-  (6  vols.  12mo.,  London,  17l9-'20). 
■on  ought  to  have  equal  force  in  avoidance  of  DURHAM,  a  maritime  eo.  in  the  K.  of  Eng- 
e  contract    The  rule  as  stated  by  Blackstone  land ;  area,  973  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  890,997. 
is  much  narrower,  and  excludes  not  only  dam-  The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
age  to  property,  but  even  personal  injury,  ex-  ous,  particularly  in  the  western  part,  where 
eept  irhat  mvolves  danger  to  life  or  limb.    A  it  is  traversed  by  branches  of  that  range  of 
fSatr  of  battery,  therefore,  or  of  having  one^s  hills  to  which  the  name  of  the  English  Apen- 
hooio  bnmed,  or  goods  taken  away,  he  says,  nines  has  been  applied.    From  these  several 
k  no  dnreaa,  because  in  these  cases  there  can  be  ridges  shoot  ofT  in  different  directions,  and 
peeoniaiy  compensation.    But  he  docs  not  seem  some  of  them,  projecting  as  far  as  the  sea^  ter- 
to  have  sufficiently  observed  the  distinction  be«  minate  in  tall  cliffs  and  headlands.    Numer- 
tween  dnress  as  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  offence  ous  rivers  rising  among  the  mountains  in  the 
and  duress  as  a  ground  of  avoiding  a  contract,  west  flow  through  the  valleys  and  empty  into 
Beeon  irith  more  discrimination  states  the  rule  the  ocean.    Among  these  are  the  Tyne,  the 
in  the  latter  case  that  restraint  of  a  man^s  per-  Tees,  and  the  Wear,  all  of  which  are  navigable 
aoo,  or  threat  of  a  battery,  or  of  burning  his  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course,  and  have 
Loom,  is  a  duress  which  will  avoid  a  bond  given  important  towns  and  tolerable  ha4li>ors  at  their 
mider  sacb  restraint  or  menace.    In  the  courts  mouths.    The  valley  of  the  Tees,  particularly 
of  the  United  States  the  rule  has  been  extended  near  its  estuary,  has  a  great  deal  of  rich  alluvial 
to  pecuniary  loss  affecting  personal  property,  soil,  under  careful  cultivation,  or  devoted  to  pas- 
TUb  at  least  has  been  decided  in  the  states  of  turage.    It  is  here  that  the  Durham  cattle,  so 
SonUi  Carolina  and  New  York.    (See  1  Bray's  famous  for  their  many  excellent  qualities,  are 
Bejx  470;  2  id.  211 ;  6  Hill,  N.  Y.,  154.)  most  extensively  reared.    The  Teesdale  sheep, 
DUBFEE,  Job,  an  American  author  and  ju-  noted  for  their  unusual  size  and  tender  flesh, 
xiati  bom  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Sept.  20, 1790,  died  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  the  Durham 
there,  July  26,  1847.     He  was  graduated  at  cattle,  and  are  more  highly  prized  than  any 
Brown  university  in  1813,  afterward  studied  other  English  breed.    In  the  bleak  table-lands 
law,  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1814,  of  the  western  part,  where  cultivation  is  not  at- 
and  in  1820  was  chosen  representative  in  con-  tempted,  are  found  rich  veins  of  lead,  and  east 
grea^  where  he  served  during  2  terms.    He  was  of  tnis  region  occurs  the  most  extensive  coal 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  again  in  1826,  field  of  Great  Britain,  known  as  the  Newcastle 
and  in  1888  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  coal  region.    In  addition  to  these  important 
the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island.    In  1835  productions,  iron,  firestone,  and  millstones  are 
he  became  chief  Justice,  an  office  which  he  held  found  in  large  quantities.    Limestone,  some  of, 
until  hJa  death.    In  1882  he  published  a  poem  it  of  a  peculiar  excellence,  underlies  an  ezten- 
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fiive  portion  of  tho  oonnt]r.  The  Yalue  of  all  once  snnnotinted  by  spires.  The  predominant 
those  products  is  vastly  inci'eascd  by  the  facilities  style  of  architecture  is  the  early  Norman,  bnt  in 
of  transportation  from  the  mining  district  to  the  the  varions  additions  made  to  the  church  from 
seaboard.  Beside  tho  navigable  rivers,  there  are  time  to  time,  we  have  specimens  of  the  different 
many  railways  traversing  the  county  and  con-  styles  which  had  prevailed  in  England  up  to  the 
necting  the  great  coal  region  with  the  coast,  close  of  the  14th  century.  The  Galilee  chi^iel 
with  Scotlan4  and  with  some  of  the  most  im-  at  its  W.  end,  built  by  Bishop  Pndsey  between 
portant  towns  of  England.  Tho  principal  man-  1153  and  1195,  contains  the  remains  of  the 
ufacturcs  are  iron  work,  pottery,  gloss,  cool  venerable  Bcde;  those  of  St  Onthbert,  the 
tar,  salt,  linen,  and  woollen.  Durham  is  defi-  patron  of  the  chyrch,  rest  in  the  chapel  of 
cient  in  timber,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  the  nine  altars.  The  old  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
groves  attached  to  country  seats  of  the  nobility,  las  was  partly  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  in 
and  some  portions  of  the  vale  of  Derwent,  there  1858,  ana  is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest 
is  little  woodland  of  any  value.  Durham,  Ches-  specimens  of  modern  church  architecture  in  the 
ter,  and  Lancaster  were  formerly  counties  pala-  N.  of  England.  There  is  a  school  house  at- 
tino,  so  called  because  tho  bishop  of  Durham,  tachod  to  it  Immediately  opposite  the  cathe- 
the  earl  of  Chester,  and  tho  duke  of  Lancaster  drdl  stands  the  castle,  founded  by  William  the 
had  royal  rights  in  their  respective  territories  Conaueror  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  miuntun- 
as  fully  as  the  king  in  his  palace.  Tho  iuris-  ing  tno  royal  authority  in  the  adjoining  districta 
diction  of  tho  bishop  of  Durham  was  transtorred  and  protecting  the  country  from  the  inroads  of 
to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  Tho  the  Scots.  Many  additions  have  been  made 
county  consists  politically  of  2  divisions,  each  of  to  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of 
which  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  com-  the  original  keep,  except  the  foundation,  now 
mons. — ^Durham  fane.  Dunelmia,  Dunelmum^  remains.  For  many  years  it  was  the  residence 
Dunholmum^  Dunholme)^  the  capital  of  the  coun-  of  tho  bishop  of  the  palatinate,  but  of  late  it  has 
ty,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city  and  parliamentary  been  given  up  to  the  uses  of  the  university.  The 
borough,  built  on  7  small  hills,  and  nearly  en-  see  of  Durham  was  long  the  richest  in  England, 
compassed  by  tho  river  Wear,  which  is  hero  and  for  the  8  years  ending  with  1881,  the  average 
crossed  by  several  bridges ;  pop.  in  1851, 13,188.  annual  net  revenue  of  t£s  bishop  was  £1 9,066 ; 
Its  external  appearance  is  at  once  attractive  and  but  in  1836  his  income  was  fixed  at  £8,000,  the 
imposing.  Tho  river  banks  are  skirted  by  plan-  surplus  revenue  being  applied  to  the  augmcnta- 
tations,  hanging  gardens,  and  beautiful  pubho  tion  of  the  incomes  of  poorer  bishops.  I*rior 
walks,  beyond  which  the  houses  rise  one  above  to  the  opening  of  the  colheriefl^  and  the  construc- 
onother,  until  they  are  crowned  by  the  grand  tion  of  tlie  numerous  railways  which  now  inter- 
cathedral  and  an  ancient  Norman  castle,  which  sect  tho  county,  Durham  made  little  progress, 
occupy  tho  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence.  Tho  but  the  activity  awakened  by  these  great  works 
city  consists  of  several  divisions,  of  which  tho  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  its  trade  and 
one  situated  between  the  cathedral  and  tho  river  population.  It  has  mannfaotories  of  oarpeUng 
has  many  elegant  residences.  The  old  town,  and  mustard.  In  the  vicinity  are  Neville^a 
which  lies  N.  of  the  castle,  contains  most  of  tho  Cross,  erected  by  Lord  Neville  in  commemora* 
shops,  and  a  market  place  with  a  fountain,  tion  of  the  defeat  of  David  II.  of  Scotland,  in 
There  are  suburbs  on  each  side  of  tho  river,  1346,  and  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  fortress, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  poorer  called  the  Maiden  castle.  The  town  sends  3 
classes.  Among  the  public  buildings  and  insti-  members  to  the  house  of  commons. 
tutions  are  a  town  hall,  built  in  tho  Tudor  baro-  DURHAM,  John  Georgs  LAacnroir,  earl  ai, 
nial  style,  a  great  number  of  schools,  an  infirm-  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Durham,  April 
ary,  hospitals,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  assembly  12,  1792,  died  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  July  28^ 
rooms,  a  theatre,  6  parish  churches,  various  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  served  a  short 
chapels,  and  a  university.  A  college  was  founded  time  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  married  at  the 
here  as  early  as  1290  by  tho  prior  and  convent  age  of  20,  and  had  hardly  attained  hia  nu^oritj 
of  Durham,  which  was  afterward  enlarged,  and  when  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Lis  na- 
under  Henry  VIII.  was  transferred  with  all  its  tivo  county.  His  first  speech,  delivered  in  1814^ 
endowments  to  tho  dean  and  chapter.  Under  was  an  unsuccessful  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
Cromwell  the  funds  were  employed  by  a  new  pie  of  Norway  strugglmig  under  Prince  Chrirtian 
corporation,  but  on  tho  restoration  they  revert-  of  Denmark  for  their  national  independence,  in 
ed  to  the  former  trustees.  The  ]>resent  uni  vcr-  opposition  to  the  stipulations  of  the  allies  at  IBikL 
sity  owes  its  foundation  mainly  to  Dr.  Charles  The  next  year  he  introduced  a  motion  in  behalf 
Thorp,  archdeacon  of  Durham.  It  was  opened  of  Genoa,  to  which  the  reSstablishment  of  its  an- 
to  students  in  1833,  and  incorporated  in  1837.  cient  constitution  had  been  promised  b^  Lord 
Bishop  Hatfield's  hall  was  instituted  in  1846  for  Bentinck  in  the  name  of  England,  but  which  waa 
divinity  students.  The  most  interesting  edifice  by  the  stipulations  of  the  congnss  of  Vienna  an- 
in  Durham  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1093  nexed  to  Uie  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  WhcntheGaa- 
by  King  Malcolm  and  Bishop  Carilcpho.  Its  tlereaghministry  in  1816  proposed  to  add  mora 
length,  including  tho  western  porch,  is  507  feet,  rigorous  conditions  to  the  alien  act,  he  opposed 
its  greatest  breadth  200  feet,  and  it  has  a  cen-  the  measure  with  great  energy.  During  the  cbar- 
tral  tower  214  feet  high,  beside  2  low  towers,  tist  excitement  of  1819,  he  vindicated  the  ri^ta 
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of  th9  people,  not  only  in  parliament,  bnt  in  nn-  tion.    His  policy  and  plans  were  adopted  by  bis 

merons  public  meetings.    He  was  one  of  the  de-  snccessor,   and  vindicated  by  liimself  in  the 

folders  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1821,  and  seconded  house  of  lords.    His  political  views  giving  him 

Lord  Tavistock's  motion  of  censure  on  the  min-  an  almost  solitary  position,  and  being  unaMe  by 

istry  for  their  proceedings  against  her.    The  reason  of  feeble  health,  under  which  he  had  long 

Btme  year  be  promulgatea  a  scbeme  of  parlia-  suffered,  to  sustain  alone  a  struggle  in  parlia- 

mentaiy  reform,  and  uiougb  his  bill  was  rejected  ment,  he  afterward  took  but  little  part  in  public 

by  a  manoeuvre  before  discussion,  yet  10  years  afiairs. 

liter  he  saw  his  ideas  revived  in  the  celebrated  Dt)RINGSF£LD,  Ida  von,  a  German  author- 
reform  act,  in  the  passage  of  which  he  then  as-  ess,  born  in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  12, 1815,  mar- 
gated  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  In  182G  the  ried  in  1845  Baron  Reinsberg,  visited  Italy  and 
feebleness  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  relax  hb  Switzerland,  and  wrote  interesting  sketches  of 
labors,  and  he  passed  a  year  in  Naples,  and  on  her  travels  {Eeiseskizzen^  vol.  i.,  Switzerland, 
bts  retorn  to  England  was  raised  by  Lord  Go-  I860 ;  vol.  ii.,  Italy,  1857 ;  vol.  iii.,  Carinthia, 
derich  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  1857 ;  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  Dolmatia,  1857),  and  a 
Durham.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  ministry  series  of  sketches  of  high  life,  or  Skizzen  atu 
of  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Grey,  in  1830,  he  was  der  Tornchmen  Welt  (Q  vols.,  1842-'45).  The 
called  into  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal.  This  most  recent  of  her  numerous  works  are  JSstktr 
administration  was  formed  upon  the  basis  of  (Breslau,  1851),  and  Clotilda  (Berlin,  1855). 
making  parliamentary  reform  a  cabinet  ques-  She  has  also  written  poetry  and  songs,  and  trans- 
tion,  and  the  preparation  of  the  plan  of  reform  lated  Bohemian  national  songs  into  German 
vaa  intrusted  to  Lord  Durham,  Lord  John  Bus-  (Bohmisehe  Rosen^  Breslau,  1851).  Several  of 
mD,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncannon.  her  original  songs  were  set  to  music,  and  her 
To  Lord  Durham  fell  the  task  of  defending  the  Lieder  aus  Toscami  appeared  in  Dresden  in  1855. 
hUI  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  difficult  labor,  since  DUROC,  G£:ra.rd  Chbistopiie  MicnEL,  duke 
he  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  open  oppo-  of  Friuli,  a  French  general,  born  in  Pont-ii-Mous- 
sition  of  the  tones,  but  against  the  secret  repug-  son,  near  Nancy,  Oct.  25, 1772,  killed  near  Mark- 
nance  of  many  of  his  colleagues  and  political  asso-  ersdorf,  in  the  vicinity  of  GOrlitz,  Prussia,  May 
dates.  His  health  suffered  a  heavy  shock  at  this  23, 1818.  After  having  served  in  the  first  wars 
time  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  though  of  the  revolution  as  adjutant  of  Gen.  L'Espinasse, 
he  afterward  spoke  a  few  times  upon  the  2d  and  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  in  1796,  became 
8d  bills,  he  retired  from  the  administration  in  brigadier-general  in  1797,  took  part  in  the  Egyp- 
1883,  and  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  was  tian  canipai^,  and  after  Napoleon^s  return  to 
■ent  the  same  year  upon  a  special  mission  to  Franco  and  the  18th  Bruniairc,  in  which  ho  was 
ILossia;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  main  a  chief  actor,  ho  was  mado  lieutenant-general 
otjecti  which  was  to  induce  the  Russian  govern-  and  governor  of  the  Tuileries.  Subsequently  he 
ment  to  mitigate  its  severity  toward  the  Poles,  was  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  in  Stock- 
vho  had  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  holm,  Copenhagen,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and 
to  recover  their  independence.  Returning  to  Dresden ;  took  part  in  1805  in  the  battle  of 
Xngjandf  his  liberal  views  brought  him  into  Austerlitz  as  successor  of  Gen.  Oudinot,  who 
oc^Baion  with  the  existing  government.  His  had  been  wounded ;  and  accompanied  Napoleon 
separation  from  his  former  colleagues  was  in  his  campaigns  in  1806  and  1807.  In  1809 
dearly  manifested  in  remarks  which  he  made  ho  was  with  the  emperor  in  Austria,  and  nego- 
.at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Ix)rd  Grey  at  £<lln-  tiated  the  truce  of  Znaym.  In  1812  he  was  in 
harsh,  which  caused  him  to  be  generally  re-  the  Russian  campaign,  always  enthusiastically 
jnroed  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  party,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he 
'the  insurrection  in  Canada  in  1837  and  the  fol-  was  a  great  favorite.  After  the  battle  of  Baut- 
lowiog  years  opened  a  new  field  to  his  activity,  zen,  while  escorting  the  emperor  to  an  adjoin- 
and  in  1838  he  was  sent  thither  as  governor  with  ing  elevation  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
CStraordinary  powers,  the  ministry  hoping  that  battle  ground,  ho  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot. 
his  liberality  of  sentiment  and  large  political  The  farm  house  in  which  he  died  tho  same 
ozperience  would  secure  the  confidence  of  tho  evening  was  purchased  by  Napoleon,  who  caused 
people.  Yet  his  administration  thero  was  brief,  a  monument  to  be  erected  there  to  Duroc^s 
hying  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to  punish,  memory.  Ills  remains  were  interred  in  1845 
ha  gamed  only  the  ill  will  of  the  Canadians ;  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris. 
and  surpassing  his  powers  by  transporting  tho  DCRRENSTEIN,  a  town  of  I^wer  Austria, 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  for  an  indefinite  time  to  on  the  Danube,  41  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Vienna^ 
Bermuda,  a  disapproval  of  his  conduct  was  belonging  to  the  princely  house  of  Starhembcrff; 
TOted  by  parliament.  Lord  Durham  complained  pop.  500.  It  is  famous  for  its  ruins  of  the  old 
Ihat  he  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  tho  castlo  in  which  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  while 
ministry,  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  suddenly  re-  returning  fVom  his  crusade  in  Palestine  in  1198, 
tamed  to  England.  IIo  prepared  an  elaborate  was  kept  a  prisoner  during  15  months  by  Duke 
xeport  on  Canadian  affairs,  setting  forth  liberal  Leopold  of  Anstriii.  The  castlo  is  seen  on  a 
pnncipies  of  colonial  government,  and  proposing  naked  and  lofty  rock  back  of  tho  village,  on 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  which  has  had  the  border  of  the  dark  heights  of  the  Wunder- 
modi  inflaenoe  on  British  colonial  odministro-  berg.    Here  on  Nov.  11,  1805,  the  French  nn- 
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der  Mortier  defeated  the  Anstrians  and  Rnssians  gjnmasimn,  a  primaiy  school,  a  polytechnic  in- 
under  Kutusoff.  stitute,  an  academy  of  commerce,  and  a  good 
DPSSELTHAL,  formerly  a  convent  of  Trap-  theatre.  The  celebrated  picture  gallery,  which 
pistsbetwccnDasseldorf  andElberfold;  atpr^-  was  established  hero  in  1690,  and  which  con- 
ent  an  edncational  institution,  cstablislied  in  taincd  superb  specimens  of  the  best  Flemish  and 
1821  by  a  Prussian  nobleman  for  the  benefit  of  Dutch  roasters,  was  transferred  to  Munich  in 
helpless  children,  and  of  converted  Jews  who  1805.  The  collection  of  14,000  original  draw- 
wisn  to  become  mechanics  or  farmers.  ings  and  24,000  engravings  and  casts,  however, 
Dt^SSELDORF,  a  district  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  formed  part  of  the  same  gallery,  still  re- 
bounded N.  and  W.  by  Holland,  and  traversed  mains  in  Dasseldorf,  and  received  in  1841  an 
by  the  Rhino;  area,  2,096  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  addition  of  800  water-oolor  drawings  after  Italian 
1,017,500.  The  14  circles  of  the  district  include  masters.  Art  has  flourished  here  more  than  in 
the  circle  of  Dilsseldorf  (pop.  in  1855,  85,560),  any  other  German  town,  especially  since  1822, 
and  the  most  celebrated  manufacturing  towns  of  when  Frederic  William  III.  renovated  the  bnild- 
the  country,  asElberfcld,  Crefeld,  Solingen,  Lcn-  ing  of  the  academy,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
nep,  &c.  The  industrial  interests  absorb  the  best  Gomelius^  Schadow,  and  other  artists  of  genius 
energies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  agricultural  arose  to  give  a  powerful  impnlse  to  art  generally, 
pursuits  are  comparatively  neglected.  On  the  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Dasseldorf  school 
left  shore  of  the  Rhine,  however,  the  richness  of  painters.  The  art  union  for  Rhenish  Prussia 
of  the  soil  is  great,  and  the  trade  in  cereals  and  and  Westphalia  was  founded  here  in  1828.  The 
cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  although  a  moro  engravers'  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
steady  attention  to  the  resources  of  husbandry  of  Schulgen-Bottendorf  was  removed  from  Bonn 
might  enhance  its  importance.  The  district  to  Dasseldorf  in  1887.  Beside  the  academy  of 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  in  coal  painting,  there  is  a  school  for  painters  and  one 
and  iron. — ^DCsseldokf,  the  capital  of  the  dis-  for  architects.  The  average  annual  attendance 
trict  and  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  of  art  students  at  the  various  institutions  is 
the  confluence  of  the  Dassel  with  the  Rhino,  22  about  400.  There  are  2  political  and  several  lit- 
m.  by  railway  N.  from  Cologne;  pop.  in  1855,  erary  and  humorous  papers  and  magazines  pnb- 
45,000.  As  a  great  focus  of  railway  and  steam-  lished  in  Dasseldorf.  Among  the  many  eminent 
boat  communication,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  persons  bom  in  the  town  were  Heine  the  i>oet, 
transit  trade  of  the  Rhine  is  carried  on  by  tlie  and  Cornelius  the  piUnter. 
merchants  of  Dttsseldorf.  The  manufacturing  DUTCH  LANGUAGE  AOT)  LITERATURE, 
interest  is  not  as  fully  represented  as  in  Elberfeld  See  NsTnEitLANOa. 

and  other  neighboring  towns,  but  there  are  DUTCHESS,  a  8.  £.  oo.  of  N*.  Y.,  bounded 
many  carriage,  tapestry,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  E.  by  Connecticut ; 
mustard  manufactories,  tanneries,  and  dyeing  area,  816  sq.m.;  pop.  In  1865, 60,685.  Tlie  sur- 
establishments.  In  1288  Dasseldorf  became  a  face  is  uneven  and  in  many  parts  hilly.  Fishkill 
municipality.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  sue-  river  and  Wappinger's  creek  supply  it  with  good 
cessiveiy  under  the  dominion  of  Brandenburg  water  power,  which  is  employed  in  a  number 
and  Neuburg,  under  French  and  Bavarian  mlc,  of  mills.  Much  of  the  sou  is  best  adapted  to 
and  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  duchy  grazing,  but  the  cultivated  portions  are  carefully 
of  Berg,  until  in  1815  it  passed  with  the  whole  improved  and  very  fertile,  yielding  large  crops 
duchy  under  the  sway  of  Prussia.  It  is  divided  of  grain  and  potatoes.  The  prodactions  in  1855 
into  4  sections,  the  Altstadt,  the  Karlstadt,  the  were  558,308  bushels  of  Indian  com,  626,347  of 
Friedrichsstadt,  and  the  Neustodt.  The  last  was  oats,  54,720  of  wheat,  205,498  of  potatoes^  83,878 
laid  out  by  Johann  Wilhclm,  the  elector  palatine,  tons  of  hay,  and  1,681,595  lbs.  of  batter.  There 
whose  statue  adorns  the  market  square  and  the  were  89  gnst  mills,  12  saw  mills,  6  cotton  and  6 
palace  yard.  The  Karlstadt  is  the  most  modem  woollen  factories,  9  Aimace«y  182  chnrches,  10 
part  of  the  town,  and  derives  its  name  from  Karl  newspaper  offices,  and  206  school  hooses.  Lime- 
Theodor,  its  founder,  the  same  public-spirited  stone,  slate,  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  the  most 
prince  who  established  in  1767  the  academy  of  important  minerals.  The  conn^  has  great  fa- 
painting.  The  town  possesses  many  delightful  cilities  for  communication  with  New  York,  Al- 
Earks  or  wardens,  and  the  Ifofgarten  is  one  of  the  bany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  by  means  <tf 
nest  in  Prassia.  New  and  beautiful  streets  have  the  Hudson  river,  navigable  along  its  western 
been  laid  out  within  the  last  15  years  in  the  border,  and  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  rail- 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town.  The  roads,  which  intersect  it.  Capital,  Poughkeepsie. 
prominent  public  buildings  are  the  governor's  DUTEN8,  Joseph  Michxl,  a  Fren(£  political 
palace,  the  town  hall,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  economist,  born  in  Tours,  Oct  16,  1765,  died 
and  that  of  scientific  instruments,  the  tribunal**,  Aug.  6, 1848.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engi- 
the  observatory,  which  occupies  the  former  col-  neer,  and  in  1800  published  a  topographical  oe- 
legiate  buildings  of  the  Jesuits,  the  St.  Andreas  scription  of  the  arrondissement  of  Lonvien 
church,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  in  (Eure).  He  first  became  known  as  an  economist 
former  times,  and  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  by  his  Analytie  rtUMnnee  de9  prineipe$  /imda- 
Botli  churches  contain  monuments  of  the  ancient  mentaux  de  Veeonomie  politique  (8vo.,  Parisi, 
sovereign  princes  of  Dasseldorf.  There  are  nu-  1804).  In  1818,  being  appointed  l^  the  Fk^nch 
meroua  charitable  and  literary  associations^  a  government  to  examine  the  ^tem  of  interior 
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navigation  in  England,  be  enlarged  the  object  ar,  born  at  Artbonnay,  in  Cbampagne,  in  1695, 

of  his  mission  to  a  careful  examination  of  all  tho  died  in  Vienna,  Sept.  13, 1775.  After  tbe  death 

great  public  works  of  that  country,  and  pub-  of  his  father,  who  was  a  poor  peasant  of  tho 

uahed  his  learned  researches  during  tlie  next  name  of  Jameray,  young  Valentin  was  charita- 

jrear.    His  most  important  work  was  published  bly  taken  up  by  a  priest,  who  stored  his  mind 

in  1835  with  tlie  title  oi Philosaphie  <Ze  t economic  with  piety  and  learning.    Subsequently  he  was 

politique^  ou  noutelU  exposition  dea  prineipes  de  employed  as  cowherd  by  4  ignorant  hermits 

eeite  9cience  (3  vols.  8vo.),  which  opened  a  lively  near  Lunoville,  but  took  every  opportunity  to 

discussion  between  him  and  tho  disciples  of  increase  his  knowledge.    lie  purchased  books 

Adam  Smith.    He  published  another  work  in  from  the  proceeds  of  the  game  which  he  found 

defenco  of  his  later  principles  of  economy,  in  in  the  adjoining  woods,  and  his  library  received 

wbiofa,  in  accordance  with  the  school  of  Quesnay  an  unexpected  addition  from  a  present  of  $80 

and  Tnrgot,  ho  maintains  that  commercial  and  given  to  him  by  an  Englishman  for  having  found 

mannfactnring  industry  does  not  give  a  net  pro-  and  restored  to  him  a  golden  seal  which  ho  hod 

dncti  and  that  this  advantage  can  bo  predicated  lost.    He  had  accumulated  about  200  books, 

omlj  of  agricultural  labor.  when  one  of  the  hermits,  exasperated  at  his 

I)UTROCHET,  Rex£  Joachim  Henbi,  a  neglecting  tho  cows  for  his  reading,  threatened 
IVenoh  physiologist,  born  in  ifeon,  Nov.  14,  to  burn  his  library.  Tho  young  man,  enraged, 
1Y76,  died  Feb.  4,  1847.  His  family  was  rich  drove  the  hermit  from  his  cell,  barred  the  door, 
and  noble ;  but  their  property  having  been  con-  and  would  not  capitulate  until  his  employers 
fiflcated  during  tho  revolution,  he  studied  mcdi-  agreed  to  allow  him  two  hours  a  day  for  study ; 
eine  in  Paris,  and  served  in  the  army  as  physician  in  consideration  of  which  ho  bound  himself  to 
bi  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  1808  and  1809.  servo  them  10  years  longer,  with  no  other  wages 
He  pnbUshed  researches  upon  the  formation  of  than  his  board  and  clothing.  One  day  while 
the  egg  in  birds  and  fowls,  upon  the  gradual  keeping  his  cows,  and  surrounded  as  usual  with 
m^£ng  of  the  allantois  in  tho  incubated  egg,  books  and  maps,  he  was  found  by  Leopold  of 
upon  the  increase  of  the  young  as  the  albumen  Lorraine,  who  placed  him  nnder  the  instmc- 
diminishes,  upon  the  structure  and  growth  of  tion  of  the  Jesuits  of  Pont-tl-Mousson.  Here 
iieaihers,  npon  tho  envelopes  of  the  foetus  of  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  Duke  Leopold 
mammalia  and  of  the  human  foBtus,  and  upon  took  him  to  Paris  in  1718.  Subsequently  ho 
the  growth  of  vegetables  and  insects.  His  most  appointed  him  librarian  and  professor  of  bis- 
important  works  were  collected  in  1837  nnder  tory  at  the  noblemen's  academy  of  Lundville. 
the  title  of  Memoires  pour  aervir  d  Vhistoire  Among  his  pupils  was  William  Pitt,  afterward 
anatamique  et  physiologique  des  vegetaux  et  des  earl  of  Chatham.  The  income  he  now  received 
ammaux;  and  in  1842  he  published  Eecherchea  soon  enabled  him  to  build  a  homestead  upon  the 
pkynques  sur  la  forte  epiploique,  spot  of  his  early  solitary  haunts.   When  Lorraine 

DUUMVIRS,  among  tho  ancient  Romans,  two  was  ceded  to  France  he  accompanied  Duke 

offioera  appointed  temporarily  and  for  a  partic-  Francis,  in  his  old  capacity  of  librarian,  to  Flor- 

nlar  purpose.    They  were  therefore  of  various  ence.    Hero  he  resided  for  nearly  10  years,  until 

aorts,  and  were  specially  named  from  tho  nature  Francis  became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  called 

of  their  functions.    The  duumviri  juri  dicundo  him  to  preside  over  the  collection  of  coins  and 

were  the  highest  magistrates  of  colonies  and  medals  at  Vienna ;  this  post  he  held  until  his 

towns,  where  they  had  the  rank  of  consuls  at  death.    His  complete  works,  chiefly  on  nmais- 

Bome.     The  duumviri  natalea  hod  charge  of  matics,  were  published  in  1786,  at  St  Peters- 

the  construction  and  equipping,  and  sometimes  burg  and  Basel,  by  Koch. 

ed  the  command  of  fleets.    Tho  duumviri  quin-  DU  VAUCEL,  Alfued,  a  French  naturalist, 

tuennaUs  were  tho  censors  of  municipal  towns,  bom  in  Paris  in  1792,  died  in' Madras,  India,  in 

The   duumviri   saerorum   had  originally  the  Aug.  1824.    He  entered  tho  military  service  at 

oharge  of  the  Sibylline  books.    The  duumviri  an  early  age,  and  gained  some  distinction  at  the 

liidorum  in  tho  Byzantine  empire  were  function-  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1814.    After  the  restora- 

arlea  elected  to  the  burdensome  ofiico  of  exhib-  tion  of  tho  Bourbons,  under  the  influence  of 

iting  games  at  their  own  expense  to  the  people  Cuvier,  who  had  married  his  mother,  he  turned 

ibr  one  year.  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.   In 

DUVAL,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  tho  1818  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  In- 

Atlantio,  and  bounded  by  St  John^s  river  on  dia,  where,  with  his  colleoguo  Diard,  he  form- 

the  £.  and  Nassau  river  on  the  N. ;  area,  430  sq.  ed  at  Chandernogore  a   museum  of  natural 

m.;  pop.  in  1850,  4,589,  of  whom  2,106  were  history.    They  prosecuted  their  researches  for 

daTOs.    The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  tli3  several  years  witJi  success,  and  at  different  times 

soil  adapted  to  sugar,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sent  to  Paris  4  large  collections  of  animals, 

sweet  potatoes.    In  1850  it  produced  391  hhds.  DUVERGIER  DE  HAURANNE,  Jean,  a 

of  sugar,  216  bales  of  cotton,  51,788  bushels  French  tlieologian,  born  in  Bayonno  in  1581, 

of  Indian  com,  and  27,674  of  sweet  potatoes,  died  Oct.  11, 1643.    He  was  educated  in  theol- 

Tliere  were  5  saw  miUs  in  the  county,  8  church-  ogy  at  Louvain,  where  Jansenius  was  at  tbe 

08)  and  64  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cap-  same  time  a  student,  and  these  two  young  ecde* 

itel,  Jacksonville.  siastics  formed  an  intimate  friendship.    While 

DUYAI^  Valentin  Jamesat^  a  French  schol-  Jansenius  was  working  upon  his  AuguBtinut^ 
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graoe,  and  was  taken^  into  the  family  of  tlie  his  antagonist  dead.  He  was  afterward  taken 
ooontess  Humiecka,  with  whom  he  frequented  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  rover,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  Prcisaian  court.  He  excelled  in  dancing  a  slave  in  Barbarj.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
and  in  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  so  delighted  civil  war  he  was  made  captain  in  the  royal  army, 
the  Parisian  ladies  during  the  year  of  his  reel-  but  he  closed  his  life  in  prison,  into  which  he 
denoe  in  that  capital  that  he  was  once  invited  had  been  cast  shortly  before  his  deatli  on  suspi- 
to  an  entertainment  in  his  honor,  at  which  cion  of  being  privy  to  the  popish  plot.  Charles 
tiie  plate,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  all  I.  of  England  honored  with  his  presence  tiia 
of  dunensions  proportioned  to  his  size.  At  marriage  of  two  dwarfs,  Kichard  Gibson  and 
the  age  of  40  he  married,  became  a  father^  and,  Anne  Shepherd,  each  of  whom  measured  8  feet 
after  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of  10  inches.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
Germany,  visited  England,  where  he  was  Intro-  sion,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  the  couple  at 
doeed  to  the  royal  family,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  full  length.  Gibson  rose  to  celebrity  as  a  paint* 
oluit  8  feet  4  inches  high.  In  London  he  wrote  er.  In  1710  Peter,  czar  of  Russia,  celebrated  a 
his  memoirs  (8vo.,  1788),  the  undertaking  being  marriage  of  dwarfs  with  great  parade.  All  the 
patro^zed  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  many  of  dwarf  men  and  women  within  200  miles  were 
the  nobility,  and  he  afterward  lived  in  elegant  ordered  to  repair  to  the  capital.  lie  supplied 
nUrement  in  Durham.  He  possessed  superior  carriages  for  them,  and  so  managed  that  one 
intelligence,  and  was  said  to  exhibit  most  pain-  horse  should  be  seen  galloping  into  the  city  with 
ftd  emotions  when  he  perceived  himself  regarded  12  or  more  of  them.'  The  whole  company  of 
aoOy  as  a  puppet  and  a  toy.  In  contrast  with  him  dwarfs  amounted  to  70,  and  all  the  furniture 
was  the  favorite  dwarf  of  the  ex-king  Stanislas  and  other  preparations  for  them  were  on  a  rain- 
ofPohmd,  commonly  called  B4b6  (1741- 64).  He  iature  scale.  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  (Charles  S. 
VBi  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  at  5  years  of  age  Stratton),  the  celebrated  American  dwarf,  was 
was  22  inches  high;  at  15,29  inches;  and  at  his  born  in  .Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1887,  and  at  the 
death,  88  inches.  His  diminutive  figure  was  well  age  of  5  years  was  not  2  feet  in  height  and 
formed  and  justly  proportioned,  till  after  the  weighodlessthanl6  pounds;  and  he  had  grown 
age  of  puberty  his  spine  curved,  and  ho  became  but  very  little  for  8  or  4  years.  He  had  fine 
decrepit.  He  was  never  either  mentally  or  talents,  and  was  remarkable  for  agility  and 
phyncally  active.  He  was  once  visited  by  the  symmetry,  while  his  lively  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
count  Borowlaski,  and  having  noticed  the  su-  gave  him  excellent  success  in  performances  suit- 
periority  of  the  latter  in  manners  and  intelli-  cd  to  his  character.  In  1842  ho  was  exhibited 
gence,  watched  for  an  opportunity  and  attempt-  in  Now  York  by  P.  T.  Barnum,  his  age  being 
ed  to  throw  his  visitor  into  the  fire.  Tbcro  was  announced  as  11  years.  Ho  visited  England  in 
a  stni^le  between  the  rivals,  which  was  tcr-  1844,  was  several  times  exhibited  to  tho  queen 
minat^f  by  the  interference  of  tho  household,  and  court  at  Buckingham  palace,  gave  levees, 
The  Dutch  dwarf,  Wybrand  Lolkes,  born  in  and  was  invited  to  parties  of  tho  nobility.  In 
1780,  possessed  mechanical  tastes  and  skill,  had  Paris  ho  gained  applause  as  an  actor.  Ho  re- 
nooess  as  a  watchmaker,  and  when  60  years  of  turned  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  was 
age  was  27  inches  high,  and  weighed  56  lbs.  Mme.  publicly  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Teresia,  called  the  Corsican  fairy,  from  the  United  States  and  in  Havana,  buring  the  mid- 
place  of  her  birth  (1743),  was  remarkable  for  dlo  ages  dwarfs  shared  with  fools  the  favor 
physical  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  mental  viva-  of  courts  and  of  the  nobility,  and  a  salary 
dty.  She  spoke  several  languages,  was  charm-  for  the  king^s  dwarf  was  not  abolished  in 
ing  in  conversation,  and  when  exhibited  in  Lon-  France  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  char- 
don  in  1773  was  84  inches  high,  and  weighed  acter  they  have  usually  manifested  the  faults  of 
26  lbs.  Jeffory  Hudson  (1613-^82)  was  tho  fa-  spoiled  children,  being  petulant,  choleric,  en- 
vorite  dwarf  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  Ho  was  vions,  jealouis  and  inconstant.  It  was  asserted 
anative  of  Oakham,  and  about  the  age  of  7  years,  by  Lavator  that  no  person  above  or  below  the 
when  18  inches  high,  was  taken  into  the  service  ordinary  standard  of  mankind  had  ever  attained 
cf  the  dukeof  BucKingham.  From  the  ago  of  7  eminence  for  extraordinary  talent. — In  Scandi- 
to  80  he  grew  no  taller,  but  afterward  shot  up  navian  mythology  dwarfs  (Dvergar)  aro  inhab- 
to  8  feet  9  inches.  He  was  served  up  in  a  pio  itants  of  tho  interior  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
at  a  royal  entertainment,  from  which  ho  sud-  of  large  isolated  rocks.  They  were  imagined  to 
denly  sprang  forth  in  full  armor.  Sir  William  bo  dark  in  aspect  like  the  caverns  in  which 
IhiTenant  wrote  a  poem  called  "  Jeffreidos"  on  they  dwelt,  and  were  often  styled  "  dark  elves.** 
a  battle  between  him  and  a  turkey  oock,  when  A  dwarf  was  set  by  the  gods  at  the  comer  of 
a  woman  rescued  him  from  his  furious  antago-  each  of  tho 4  quarters  of  tho  earth  to  bear  up  the 
niat.  The  courtiers  teased  him  about  tho  story  sky ;  and  they  were  named  East,  West,  North, 
till.he  challenged  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Crofts,  and  South.  AH  tho  dwarfs  were  esteemed  great 
wlio  had  affronted  him.  That  gentleman  ap-  artists  in  working  metjils,  and  weapons  of  mar- 
peared  at  the  rendezvous  armed  only  with  vellous  properties  were  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  sgnirt,  which  so  enraged  the  dwarf  that  a  their  subterranean  workshops.  Like  the  Jotuns, 
real  duel  ensued.  The  weapons  wero  pistols,  they  could  not  endure  tho  sunlight,  and  if  its 
and  both  parties  wero  on  horseback  to  put  them  rays  touched  them  they  were  turned  into  stone. 
more  on  a  level.    At  the  first  fire  Jenery  shot  If  a  man  met  a  dwarf  away  from  his  rock,  and 
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could  throw  steol  between  him  and  it,  it  was  be-  decease.  In  1888  he  pledged  $10,000  for  the 
Ueved  that  thereby  his  habitation  was  closed  up,  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  normal 
and  that  any  thing  in  his  power  could  be  ex-  schools,  provided  the  state  wonld  appropriate  a 
torted  from  him.  In  the  old  Korsc,  echo  is  like  sum  for  the  purpose.  The  proposition  was 
e^ed  the  *^  dwarf  language,"  probably  because  promptly  accepted  by  the  le^slature.  It  ap- 
it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  dwarfs  peared  after  his  death  that  Mr.  Dwigfat  had  re- 
within  mountains  imitating  the  sounds  which  lieved  several  deserving  yoong  men  who  were 
they  heard  without.  struggling  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  edncation, 
DWIGHT,  Edmund,  an  American  merchant,  without  allowing  the  receivers  of  hia  bounty  to 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1780,  died  know  the  hand  that  had  helped  them.  DoiiDg 
in  Boston,  April  1, 1849.  Ho  was  the  8d  son  of  most  of  his  business  life  he  represented  the 
Jonathan  Dwight  (born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  June,  towns  in  which  he  resided  in  the  legidature. 
1743),  who  removed  to  Springfield  in  his  early  Ho  was  a  member  from  Boston  for  sevenl  years. 
youth,  and  from  humble  beginnings  became  one  DWIGHT,  Theodobk,  an  American  author 
of  the  most  successfal  merchants  in  New  Eng-  and  journalist,  bom  in  Northampton,  Masswi  in 
land.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1765,  died  in  New  York,  Jnne  11, 1846.  He 
1799,  and  entered  the  office  of  Fisher  Ames  at  was  a  brother  of  Timothy  Dwigfat,  and  a  grand- 
Dedham,  as  a  student  of  law.  After  completing  son,  on  the  mother^s  side,  of  Jonathan  Edwarda, 
his  studies,  he  mode  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  and  studied  law  with  his  nnde,  Jndge  Pierpcmt 
returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1804,  and  opened  Edwards,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  became  an 
a  law  office  in  Boston.  But  in  1807  he  ac-  eminent  member  of  his  profeasion,  and  a  leading 
cepted  an  offisr  from  his  elder  brother,  James  speaker  and  writer  of  the  federal  party.  As  a 
Scutt  Dwight,  to  become  a  partner  in  an  ex-  senator  in  the  Connecticnt  legialatmre,  and  snb- 
tensive  mercantile  business  in  Springfield,  and  '  sequently  a  representative  in  congress  from  that 
for  many  years  ho  continued  that  connection,  state  in  1806-7,  he  showed  an  mtitodo  lor  the 
In  April,  1809,  ho  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  discussion  of  public  afiOura  whicn  indoced  the 
Eliot  of  Boston,  and  in  1815  removed  w^itli  his  prominent  federalists  of  Gonnecticnt  to  aecore 
family  to  that  city,  where  he  established  the  mer-  his  services  as  editor  of  the  ^  Hartford  Mirror," 
contile  house  of  William  H.  and  J.  W.  Dwight.  the  leading  organ  of  the  party  in  the  state.  Dnr- 
Mr.  William  H.  Dwight  was  lost  by  ship  wreck  on  ing  the  session  of  the  Hartford  convention  in 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1822,  and  when  Mr.  J.  1814  he  acted  as  its  secretary,  and  in  1888  pnb- 
W.  Dwight  retired  from  business  the  house  was  llsbed  a  ''  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention," 
continued  until  1853,  under  the  name  of  James  written  from  a  strong  federal  pcnnt  of  view. 
K.  Mills  and  co.  It  may  bo  said  that,  with  per-  Between  1815  and  1817  he  edited  the  ^  Albany 
haps  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  house  has  laid  Daily  Advertiser,''  and  in  the  latter  year  re- 
the  foundation  of  more  successful  manufoctur-  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  established  the 
ing  enterprises  than  any  other  in  New  England.  "  Now  York  Daily  AdvertiaeFi'^  of  which  he  re- 
in 1822  the  manufacturing  village  of  Chicopeo  mained  the  editor  until  1880^  when  he  retired 
Falls  was  commenced  by  it,  and  in  the  course  from  professional  life  to  reside  in  Hartford. 
of  7  years  4  large  cotton  mills  were  put  in  mo-  Three  years  before  his  death  be  returned  to 
tion,  beside  manufactories  of  other  fabrics.  In  New  York.  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  author  of 
1881  measures  were  taken  to  develop  the  water  some  occasional  orations  and  of  several  edoca- 
power  at  Gabotville  (since  Chicopee),  and  in  a  tional  works. 

few  years  7  large  cotton  mills  were  erected  and  DWIGHT,   Timothy,  an  American   divine, 

set  in  successful  operation  there,  beside  manu-  president  of  Yde  college,  bom  in  Northampton, 

factories  of  machinery,  tools,  hardware,  brass  Mass.,  May  14,  1752,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 

cannons,  bells,  &c.  In  1847  measures  wore  taken  Jan.  11,  1817.    From  his  earliest  yean,  under 

to  form  an  immense  water  power  on  the  Connec-  the  training  of  his  mother,  he  gave  indications 

ticut  river  in  the  northerly  part  of  West  Spring-  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  great  facility  of 

field,  opposite    South  Hadley,   and  a  village  learning.    He  is  sud  to  have  been  able  at  the 

was  laid  out  called  Holyoke.     Notwithstand-  age  of  4  to  read  the  Bible  correctly  and  fluently* 

ing  many  discouraging  circumstances,  this  has  When  6  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 

acquired  a  very  respectable  standing  among  the  school,  and  in  1765  he  ento^  Yale  collegCL 

manufacturing  towns  in  New  England.     An*  where,  for  the  first  2  years,  he  scarceW  fnlfillea 

other  enterprise  of  a  more  public  character,  in  the  promise  of  bis  earlier  days ;  but  from  that 

w^hich  Mr.  Dwight  took  an  early  and  active  time  to  the  end  of  his  college  course,  he  made 

part,  was  the  construction  of  tlie  Western  rail-  rapid  progress  In  hb  regular  studies  and  in  other 

road  from  Worcester  to  Albany,  of  which  he  branches,  especially  in  poetry  and  music    He 

was  a  director  for  many  years,  and  one  year  was  graduated  in  1769,  and  soon  took  charge  of 

president.    But  the  great  feature  of  his  life  was  a  grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  whore  be  re- 

nis  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  popular  ed-  mained  for  2  years.    In  1771  he  was  chosen  tutor 

ucation.    Mr.  Dwight  was  the  first  to  propose  in  Yale  college,  and  continued  in  that  office  for 

the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  Masso-  C  years.    So  intense  and  unintermitted  were  his 

chusetts,  but  the  extent  of  his  liberality  in  the  studies  at  this  time  that  his  health  was  for  asea* 

contributions  of  pecuniary  means  for  that  object  son  seriously  impaired,  and  his  eyes  so  weakened 

was  not  allowed  to  be  pubUcly  known  until  his  that  they  never  regdned  their  atrengtlu    For  n 
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tame  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  stndy  of  and  sensible ;  and  as  a  preacher,  sonnd,  strong, 

law,  in  which  he  afterward  temporarily  engaged,  impressive,  and  at  times  highly  eloquent.    S> 

though  his  ultimate  determination  was  for  the-  entirely  were  his  mental  resources  under  his 

olo^.     When,  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  command,  that  he  often  dictated  to  2  or  even  8 

troohlea,  the  stndents  of  the  college  were  dis-  amanuenses  at  the  same  time,  on  as  many  dis- 

pcffsed.  in  1777,  ho  went  with  his  class  to  Weth-  tinct  subjects  ;  and  so  great  was  his  inHnenco 

enfield,  where  he  remained  till  autumn,  and  in  over  young  men,  and  his  success  in  training 

the  mean  time  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  as-  largo  numbers  of  them  for  eminence  aud  useful- 

floeiation  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.    Soon  after  ness,  that  a  distinguished  civilian  has  said  of 

ttas  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  brigade  of  him :  ^^  I  have  often  expressed  the  opinion,  which 

the  ^vision  under  Gen.  Putnam,  and  joined  the  length  of  time  has  continually  strengthened. 

army  at  West  Point,  remaining  with  them  over  that  no  man  except  the  *  father  of  his  country' 

a  year,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  has  conferred  greater  benefits  on  our  nation 

with  sompnlous  fidelity.    Not  only  did  he  labor  than  President  Dwight."    The  literary  labors 

fat  the  ^iritual  interests  of  the  soldiery,  but,  of  Dr.  Dwight  were  very  great,  and  his  publi- 

bj  deUvering  patriotic  discourses-  and    com-  cations  numerous,  consisting  of  dissertations, 

ponng  patriotic  songs,  gave  new  vigor  to  the  poems,  and  occiisional  sermons,  issued  during 

qdrit  of  liberty.    By  the  death  of  his  father  his  life,  and  since  his  death ;  his  ^'  Theology  £x- 

in  1778  the  support  of  his  mother  with  her  plained  and  Defended,"  with  a  memoir  (5  vols., 

IS  duldrea  devolved  on  him,  the  oldest  of  1818);    "Travels  in  Now  England  and  New 

her  sons;  and  resigning  his  chaplaincy,  he  re-  York''  (4  vols.,  1822) ;  "Sermons  on  Miscella- 

moved  with  his  own  family  to  Northampton,  neous  Subjects"  (2  vols.,  1828). — Serkno  Ed- 

Bflre  his  labors  for  a  series  of  years  would  seem  wards,  an  American  clergyman,  son  of  the  pre- 

almoft  incredible.     He  worked  with  his  own  ceding,  born  in  Greenfield,  Conn.,  May  18,  I786, 

handa  upon  the  farm  during  the  week,  supplied  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  80,  1850.    When 

aome  neighboring  church  on  the  Sabbath,  es-  between  9  and  10  years  of  age,  ho  was  re- 

tahliahed  and  sustained  a  school  for  both  sexes,  moved  to  New  Ilaven,  liis  father  having  then 

which  acquired  high  celebrity,  represented  the  become  president  of  Yale  college.     Entering 

town  in  county  conventions,  <md  for  2  years  in  that  institution  in  1790,  he  was  graduated  in 

the  state  legislature,  and  would  have  been  chosen  1803;  was  tutor  in  Yale  college  from  1806  to 

to  the  continental  congress,  but  that  he  declined  1810,  during  which  time  he  studied  law  in  New 

the  intended  honor,  in  order  to  devote  him-  Haven,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  lat- 

aelf  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.    In  1783  he  ter  year.    In  1815,  however,  he  experienced,  as 

was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  ho  believed,  a  radical  change  of  character,  and 

chorch  in  Greenfield,  Conn. ;  but  as  his  salary  in  October  of  the  year  following  was  licensed 

was  entirely  insufficient  for  his  support,  he  cs-  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  west  associa- 

tablished  an  academy,  which  soon  became  ex-  tion  of  Now  Haven  co.    Soon  afterward  he  was 

tensively  known,  and  to  which  he  devoted  6  chosen  chaplain  of  the  TJ.  S.  senate  for  the  ses- 

honiv  of  each  day.    In  1787  he  received  the  de-  sion  of  1816-'17,  and  in  September  of  the  lat- 

gree  of  D.D.  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  ter  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Park  street 

and  in  1810  that  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  college,  church,  Boston.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles  he  was  chosen  his  and  success  for  about  10  years,  ^siting  Europe, 

successor  in  the  presidency  of  Yale  college,  in  1824-'25,  to  recruit  his  prostrated  health ;  but 

iras  inaugurated  to  that  office  in  Sept.  1795,  and  not  fully  gaining  this  end,  ne  resigned  his  charge 

oontinnedinit  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not  merely,  in  1826.    Returning  to  New  Haven,  he  now 

however,  discharging  its  appropriate  duties,  but  occupied  himself  in  writing  the  life  and  edit- 

oonneoting  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  labor  that  ing  tne  works  of  the  elder  President  Edwards^ 

belonged  to  other  departments.     He  was,  in  which  were  published  in  1829.     In  1828,  in 

Teality,  professor  of  belles-lettres,  oratory,  and  connection  with  his  brother  Henry,  ho  com- 

iheology,  teaching  a  class  preparing  for  th(^  menced  in  New  Haven  a  large  school  for  boys, 

minlBtry,  and  preaching  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  plan  of  the  German  gymnasiums,  which 

twioe  every  Sunday ;  in  the  discharge  of  which  was  continued  for  8  years.    In  March,  1833,  he 

litter  duty  he  prepared  and  deliver^  his  well-  was  chosen  president  of  Hamilton  college,  N.  T., 

known  *'  System  of  Theology,"  with  which  his  in  September  of  the  same  year  received  the  de- 

repntation  as  a  writer  and  preacher  is  chiefly  grce  of  D.D.  from  Yale  college,  and  in  Sept* 

idontified.    In  1816  his  health  began  to  give  1835,  on  account  of  pecuniary  and  other  d[is- 

waj  under  his  labors,  and  though  he  attended  couragements,  resigned  his  presidency.   In  1888 

to  his  classes  and  heard  recitations  almost  to  he  was  occupied  for  some  months  in  an  agency 

the  last,  he  gradually  declined  till  the  hour  of  for  the  Pennsylvania  colonization  society,  and 

Us  death.     Dr.  Dwight  was  a  man  of  com-  in  the  same  year  removed  to  New  York,  where 

manding  presence,  of  dignified  but  affable  man-  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.    Here  a 

ners^  of  striking  conversational  powers,  of  su-  distressing  malady,  from  which  he  had  long 

perior  intelleotuai  faculties,  untiring   in   his  suffered,  gained  complete  mastery  over  hini, 

vadvatty  and  research,  of  great  system  and  won-  disabling  him  for  active  service,  and  leading  him 

dacftil  memory ;  as  a  teacher,  remarkable  for  his  to  court  retirement,  so  that  little  was  known  of 

ddUaadsoooess;  as  a  writer  always  interesting  him  by  tlie  public,  till,  visiting  Philadelphia  in 
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1850,  for  medical  aid,  he  was  'seized  with  the  DTEING.  Among  the  earliest  records  of  the 
illness  that  terminated  his  life.  lie  published  at  human  race  we  find  frequent  intimations  of  an 
varions  times  several  sermons  ana  addresses,  appreciation  of  the  brilliant  hues  such  as  are 
the  *^Life  of  Brainerd"  (1822),  a  volume  on  the  displayed  hj  nature  in  the  plumage  of  birds, 
'^  Atonement "  (1826),  the  ^^  Life  of  Edwards  "  in  flowers,  crystals,  and  shells,  and  in  the  mom- 
(1880),  and  the  *^  Hebrew  Wife  "  (1836).  A  vol-  ing  and  evening  sky ;  and  the  instinct  implanted 
umo  of  his  ^^  Select  Discourses  "  was  published  in  man  of  imitating  the  works  of  his  Creator  is 
in  1851,  together  with  an  interesting  memoir  seen  in  the  desire  to  appropriate  these  rich 
by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  D wight.  colors  to  the  adornment  of  his  own  apparel. 
DWINA,  or  DviNA,  Nobtuern,  a  river  of  The  ^ft  of  the  coat  of  many  colors  was  early 
Eussia  in  Europe,  formed  in  the  government  regarded  as  the  liighest  marie  of  affection.  To 
of  Vologda  by  the  junction  of  the  Sookhona  the  fine  linen  (which  was  probablv  the  same 
and  Yitchegda,  flows  N.  N.  W.  into  the  gov-  as  our  cotton)  were  transferred  the  briUiant 
crnmont  of  Archaqgcl,  where  it  receives  sev-  blue,  scarlet,  and  pnrple  haea  extracted  from 
eral  tributaries,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  vegetable  or  animal  sobstances,  the  last  named 
400  miles  foils  through  several  mouths,  form-  color  reserved  exclusively  for  the  vestments 
ing  a  number  of  islands,  into  the  White  sea,  of  kings  and  high  priests.  The*8kins  of  the 
about  40  miles  below  the  city  of  Archangel  ram  and  the  badger  made  use  of  for  the  taber- 
It  is  navigable  for  its  whole  length,  and  is  the  nacle  were  dyed  red,  and  in  the  time  of  Moses 
largest  stream  in  northern  Europe,  traversing  the  art  of  coloring  woollen  pnrple  was  alreadv 
as  it  does  a  marshy  coimtry,  and  increased  by  known.  The  Tyrians  early  attained  a  high 
numerous  affluents.  It  forms  a  port  of  a  system  perfection  in  the  art  and  their  king  sent  to 
of  canals  completed  in  1807,  by  which  a  water  8olomon  a  man  skilful  to  work  *^  in  purple  and 
communication  is  established  between  the  White,  blue,  and  in  fine  linen  and  in  crimson."  Along 
Baltic,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas.  (For  Southsbn  the  coast  of  Phcenicia  they  found  the  two  kin£ 
Dwixi,  see  Duxa.)  of  shellfish  called  by  Pliny  the  hiceinttm  and 
DYAKS.  See  Bobxeo.  purpura,  and  from  each  animal  they  extracted 
DYCE,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  a  single  drop  of  the  predooa  juice  which  caused 
in  Edinburgh,  June  80,  1797.  lie  completed  their  name  to  be  ever  associated  with  the  rich 
his  education  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  subse-  purple  dye.  In  such  estimation  was  this  held 
quently  took  orders,  and  in  1827  settled  in  Lon-  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperoTB^  that  a  pound 
don,  where  ho  has  since  lived.  lie  has  edited,  weight  of  the  cloth  which  had  been  twice  dip- 
with  notes  and  biographies,  editions  of  the  ped  in  it  was  sold,  as  Ftiny  states,  for  a  sum 
works  of  Pecle,  Greene,  Webster,  Middleton,  worth  about  $150.  Bat  its  nse  being  restrict- 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marlow,  and  Shirley,  ed  to  the  emperors,  the  art  of  preparing  it  was 
In  1856  he  edited  *^  Recollections  of  the  Table  at  lost  lost.  It  was  revived  m  the  17th  and 
Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  ;'^  and  in  1858  he  com-  18th  centuries  in  England  and  France,  but  bct- 
pleted  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  6  vols.,  the  ter  colors  and  cheiq>er  ivooesses  were  then  in 
text  of  which  has  been  highly  commended.  He  nse.  The  discoverers  and  early  conqnerora  of 
has  also  contributed  biographies  for  Pickering's  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America  were 
'^  Aldine  Poets."  Among  his  miscellaneous  pub-  astonished  by  the  skill  exhibited  by  the  ancient 
licatious  are :  '^Select  Translations  from  Quintus  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  in  the  application  of 
Smyrnsous  ;^'  editions  of  Oollins's  and  Skolton's  the  numerous  beantifo)  dyes  they  extracted 
poems  ;  ^^  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses  ;'*  from  tlie  woods  of  their  forests.  According  to 
Eemp^s  "Nino  Days'  Wonder,"  and  some  old  Pliny,  the  methods  of  dyeing  black,  bluesy  ellow, 
plays.  To  Shakespearean  literature  ho  has  con-  and  green  were  brought  into  Greece  on  the  re- 
tributed ^^  Remarks  on  Collier's  and  Knight's  turn  of  the  e^ediUon  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Editionsof  Shakespeare,"  and '^  A  few  Notes  on  from  India,  where  it  appears  that  the  art  of 
Shakespeare" — a  review  of  the  recent  emenda-  coloring  cotton  cloths  with  rich  and  permanent 
tions  proposed  by  Mr.  Collier. — ^William,  a  Brit-  dyes  had  long  been  known  and  nractised.  The 
ish  artist,  born  in  Scotland  at  tho  beginning  of  Venetians  and  Genoese  in  the  ncight  of  their 
this  century,  lie  studied  painting  at  the  acad-  prosperity,  in  tho  time  of  the  crusades,  trans- 
cmyofEdinburgh,  but  attracted  little  notice  until  ferred  tho  art  to  Italy;  and  Florence  in  the 
the  production  of  his  fresco  studies  in  the  exhibi-  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  said,  con- 
tion  at  Westminster  hall  ib  1844.  The  admirable  tained  not  less  than  200  dyeing  establishments. 
manner  in  which  these  were  executed  procured  The  important  dye  stuff  archu  was  discovered 
him  commissions  to  make  designs  for  the  new  about  the  year  1800  by  a  merchant  of  Florence. 
houses  of  parliament.  His  '^  Baptism  of  Ethel-  In  1429  a  work  upon  dyeing  was  published  in 
bert,"  on  one  of  the  mural  compartments  of  the  Venice,  of  which  subsequent  editions  wereissoed 
new  house  of  lords,  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  as  late  as  tho  year  1548,  containing  full  details  of 
works.  He  was  made  a  royal  academician  in  the  processes  emploved.  From  this  work  it 
1848.  Among  his  pictures  exhibited  in  London  would  appear  that  the  use  of  indigo  was  nn« 
in  1851  was  ^^  Lear  in  the  Storm,'^  and  in  Paris  known  in  Europe  up  to  1548,'  thongn  in  India 
in  1855,  ^^  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,"  and  it  was  probably  an  important  article  in  dyeing 
"  King  Joash  shooting  tho  Arrow  of  Deliv-  at  the  remotest  periods.  It  was  afterward  in- 
erance."  troduced  from  America  together  with  cochineal^ 
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logwood,  annotto,  qnercitron,  Brazil  wood,  &o.  the  intricate  Angos  whioli  take  place  among 
Bat  itB  use  in  England  and  Saxony,  as  of  log-  the  elements  of  organic  bodies,  the  art  is  readily 
wood  also,  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo-  understood  to  bo  exceedingly  complicated  in  its 
rition.  The  cultivators  of  the  woad  then  in  nature,  and  to  some  extent  so  empirical  in  its 
use  for  dyeing  blue  caused  decrees  to  be  issued  processes,  that  its  exposition  must  involve  a 
against  indigo  as  a  most  dangerous  product,  vast  amount  of  details.  In  an  article  like  the 
By  the  German  diet  in  1677  it  was  declared  to  present  only  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  of 
be  ^  a  penuoious,  deceitfhl,  eating,  and  corrosive  the  art  and  of  the  materials  employed  can  be 
j|je;*'and  thenamewas£^ven  it  of  foodforthe  given. — ^The  colors  obtained  from  vegetablo 
deyiL  An  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  matters  are  most  numerous ;  tlicy  are  extracted 
Eliabeth  forbade  its  use,  and  authorized  the  generally  by  watery  infusion,  though  some  re- 
destruction  of  it  and  of  logwood  wherever  quire  for  their  solution  ether,  alcohol,  or  the 
finmdy  and  this  continued  in  force  for  nearly  a  nxed  oils.  The  most  common  colors  are  yellow, 
eentory.  About  the  year  1680  it  was  discovered  brown,  and  red;  the  only  blue  vegetable  dyes 
Hiat  the  crimson  color  obtained  from  cochineal  are  litmus  and  indigo ;  nut  galls,  sumach,  and 
might  be  converted  into  a  brilliant  scarlet  by  the  the  cashew  nut  afford  a  black  dye ;  and  by  the 
application  of  a  salt  of  tin.  The  introduction  mixing  of  these,  or  their  treatment  with  other 
Ok  this  metal  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  substances,  numerous  shades  or  even  different 
dnm  as  a  mordant  is  attributed  to  a  dyer  named  colors  are  obtained.  The  animal  kingdom  af- 
Onrnelius  Drebbel.  The  use  of  pure  mordants  fords  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes, 
marks  the  great  improvement  of  the  art  in  which  are  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  the  cochi- 
modem  times,  as  also  the  introduction  of  a  ncal  and  kermes  insects.  Hoofs  and  horns  and 
great  variety  of  new  dyes  obtained  from  min-  other  refuse  animal  matters  yield  the  cyanogen 
tnl  substances.  The  Flemings  during  the  17th  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Prussian 
oentary  carried  the  skill  to  which  thoy  had  at-  blue.  From  the  mineral  kingdom  is  derived  a 
tained  in  this  art  into  Germany,  France,  and  great  variety  of  brilliant  colors,  produced  from 
Sngland.  The  French  about  the  same  time  the  salts  of  the  different  mettJs.  The  same 
^Brected  particular  attention  to  it,  and  men  of  metal  in  its  various  combinations  gives  many 
enunence  in  chemical  science,  asDuFay,  Ilellot,  colors,  as  is  seen  in  the  crystals  of  its  natural 
Haequer,  and  Berthollct,  were  appointed  by  salts.  Thus  iron  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate 
the  government  to  investigate  and  perfect  the  furnishes  the  ancient  nankeen  or  iron  buff,  as  a 
processes.  The  method  practised  in  the  East  nitrate  it  affords  various  shades  of  blue,  and 
of  giving  to  cotton  the  beautiful  and  permanent  in  other  combinations  it  is  made  to  yield  a  black, 
Turkey  red  dye  was  made  known  in  their  pub-  slato  color,  &c.  The  chrome  and  lead  salts  are 
Bcations,  and  the  art  was  about  the  same  time  particularly  interesting  for  the  variety  and  bril- 
introduced  into  France  by  some  Greek  dyers,  liancy  of  their  colors.  The  former  are  remark- 
The  business  was  afterward  permanently  estab-  able  for  their  permanency  also,  and  the  extent 
liahed  at  Glasgow  by  a  Frenchman  named  Pa-  of  their  possible  applications  is  by  no  means 
iiilion.  The  branch  ofdyeing  called  calico  print-  yet  fully  appreciated.  The  mordants  also,  which 
lag,  by  which  different  colors  are  produced  on  are  used  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  the  reception 
the  same  piece  of  cloth  by  dipping  it  into  a  dye  and  fixing  of  the  dye,  come  almost  wholly  froni 
of  one  color,  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  the  mineral  kingdom.  They  are  soluble  com- 
and  the  process  is  lucidly  described  in  a  few  binations  of  alumina,  of  protoxide  of  lead,  of 
words  by  Pliny,  as  it  was  practised  in  Egypt  in  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  oxide  of  tin  or  of  copper, 
the  first  century.  (See  Oalico.) — ^The  object  with  some  acid,  commonly  acetic  acid.  Mate- 
to  be  attained  by  dyeing  is  the  fixing  of  certain  rials  to  be  dyed  seldom  have  such  an  afilnity  for 
colors  permanently  and  so  as  to  present  a  uni-  the  coloring  matters  that  they  will  receive  these 
finm  snade  in  the  fibres  of  textile  materials  without  previous  preparation.  Some  few  colors^ 
aad  other  substances.  The  subjects  operated  however,  which  are  technically  called  substan- 
Qpoii  are  various  in  their  characters,  some  be-  tive,  are  applied  directly  to  the  stuffs,  and  be- 
ioff  of  animal  origin,  as  silks  and  woollens,  come  fixed  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
aim  others  being  composed  of  vegetable  mat-  matter.  But  mordants  are  commonly  required. 
ten  alone,  as  cottons,  linens,  &c.  These  two  They  have  the  property  of  fixing  themselves  to 
classes  differ  in  the  facility  with  which  they  thefibre,andof  uniting  chemically  with  the  dye 
imbibe  the  coloring  matters,  the  animal  tissue  afterward  applied,  thus  binding  them  fast  toge- 
taking  much  more  brilliant  shades  than  the  ther.  The  name  is  given  them  from  the  old 
vegetable.  The  colors  may  be  applied  to  each  opinion  that  their  action  was  mechanical,  and 
of  these  in  the  raw  fibre,  in  the  spun  yam,  that  they  bit  into  (Lat.  mordeo)  and  opened 
or  in  the  woven  fabric.  Hence  it  is  apparent  the  pores  of  the  fibre  for  the  reception  of  the 
that  there  must  be  much  diversity  in  the  pro-  coloring  matters.  Some  of  them  serve,  at  the 
eesses.  But  when  it  is  further  considered  that  same  time  that  they  fix  the  color,  to  modify  its 
the  coloring  matters  are  themselves  of  the  shade,  and  give  to  it  its  highest  tone.  For  these 
most  diverse  composition,  drawn  from  the  vego-  the  name  alterants  has  been  proposed  by  Ber- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  that  thollet,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  simple  mor- 
^fl^rent  substances  are  brought  together  to  dants.  Oxide  of  iron  often  has  this  effect  of 
produce  by  their  reactions  effects  dependent  on  changing  the  ordinary  colors  of  a  dye.    Thus  a 
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decoction  of  madder  applied  1#nnxnordaDted  log  dotb,  others  with  bmshes  for  lajiog  the 
cotton  gives  a  fugitive  and  dirty  red  color.  If  fibre,  squeezing  rollers,  and  drying  machines, 
the  cotton  be  first  passed  through  a  weak  solu-  Boilers  are  seen  in  operation  heated  by  Btcam 
tion  of  acetate  of  alumina,  and  then  dried  at  a  conveyed  through  them  in  pipes ;  water  flows 
high  temperature,  afterward  washed,  next  treat-  in  every  direction,  the  waste  running  ont  in 
ed  with  a  hot  decoction  of  madder,  and  again  streams  of  all  colors,  and  the  fresh  conveyed 
washed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  fine  abont  by  numerous  pipes.  The  water  nnst  be 
red,  which  is  fixed,  so  as  to  resbt  the  action  of  of  the  purest  quality,  uncontaminated  by  any 
air,  light,  and  water.  But  if,  instead  of  alumi-  foreign  substances,  whose  presence  woiud  in- 
no,  oxide  of  iron  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  juriously  afiect  the  delicate  chemical  processes, 
a  purple  color  will  be  obtained.  So  in  dyeing  The  dyestuf^  are  ground  and  mixed  in  another 
with  cochineal,  the  aluminous  mordant  produces  room,  where  they  are  also  stored.  The  infusions 
a  crimson  color ;  but  if  oxide  of  iron  is  used  in-  are  made  in  tubs  or  vata,  some  in  cold  water, 
stead,  the  result  is  black.  By  mixing  mordants  and  some  by  boiling.  The  dye8ta£&  are  intro- 
different  shades  and  colors  are  produced,  and  duced  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  or  th^ 
varying  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  and  other  may  be  enclosed  in  bags  through  which  the  color 
similar  expedients,  afford  opportunities  for  the  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  The  cotton  doth  is 
exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  obtainiug  a  va-  first  prepared  by  thorough  deansing  in  order 
riety  of  effects.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  to  remove  all  extraneous  matters  tluit  may  be 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salts  employed  upon  atteched  to  the  fibre ;  acid  waters  are  sometimes 
each  other  is  essential  to  skilfully  conduct  these  used  for  this  purpose,  ^Ussolving  ont  the  cal- 
complicated  processes,  and  obtain  most  directly  careous  earth  and  oxide  of  iron  which  are  fre- 
and  witli  the  greatest  economy  the  effects  de-  quently  present.  The  mordant  is  then  applied 
sired.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  color  is  pro-  by  soaking  the  doth  in  solutions  of  ainm,  eadi 
duced  in  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  pound  of  cotton  requiring  4  oz,  of  alum ;  or  if 
by  the  interchange  of  the  elements  of  2  differ-  a  black  color  is  to  be  prodnoed,  the  mordant  is 
ent  chemical  compounds  taking  place  in  the  a  preparation  of  nut  galls  boiled  for  2  hours  in 
fibre  of  the  stuff,  on  this  being  dipped  first  into  water.  The  preparatory  operations  are  expedited 
the  solution  of  ong,  and  then  into  that  of  the  by  passing  the  doth  in  lengths  of  100  yards  or 
other.  The  new  color  obtained  by  this  chemical  more  over  and  under  difiorent  roUerSi  one  of 
reaction  is  at  the  same  time  fixed  in  the  fibre,  which  is  set  under  the  liquid  in  the  vat.  The 
OS  though  one  of  the  substenccs  acted  as  a  mor-  fluid  is  thus  kept  unifivmly  mixed,  and  the 
dant ;  this  may  bo  the  case  when  neither  solu-  doth  is  equally  saturated  with  it  As  it  comes 
tion  would  afford  any  color  whatever  to  the  out  of  the  vat  it  is  made  to  pass  between  2  roU- 
material  to  be  dyed.  Thus  on  aqueous  solution  ers,  which  press  oat  the  snpcarflnous  moisture, 
of  nitrate  or  aoetete  of  lead  or  of  bichromate  of  and  it  is  then  ready  for  anotner  dippinff.  After 
potash  imparts  no  color  to  cloth ;  if  applied  to  the  dyeing  has  been  completed,  the  doth  must  be 
it,  cither  may  be  washed  out ;  but  one  beins  ap-  submitted  to  the  finishing  processes.  The  loose 
plied  to  the  same  stuff  after  it  has  received  tho  portions  of  the  -coloring  matters  are  removed 
other,  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  chrome  yellow  by  washing,  and  the  colors  are  brightened  and 
(chromate  of  lead)  is  obtained,  which  attaches  rendered  more  permanent  by  passing  the  cloth 
itself  to  the  stuff  as  a  fast  dye.  The  oxygen  of  through  solutions  of  cow  duns  in  water,  or  of 
the  air  is  also  made  to  act  upon  colors  subject  the  artificial  preparations  of  phosphates  used  as 
to  its  influence,  bringing  tbem  out  as  the  mate-  a  substitute  and  called  by  this  name,  or  a  sola- 
rial  exposed  to  it  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  tion  of  bran  is  used  to  eflTeot  a  similar  purpose. 
Solutions  of  salts  which  evolve  oxygen  aro  used  These  are  processes  adopted  in  calico  printing 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  Acids,  too,  are  particularly,  as  is  that  of  fixing  the  colors  by 
added  to  alkaline  solutions  to  neutralize  them  steaming  the  cloth.  Chloride  of  lime  in  solo- 
and  cause  the  dye  the^  hold  in  solution  to  be  tion  is  also  employed  to  remove  the  excess  of 
liberated  as  they  precipitate  among  the  fibres  coloring  matters.  By  next  passing  the  doth 
of  the  cloth.  In  the  process  called  mandarining  through  squeezing  rollers  the  water  is  pressed 
an  acid  is  made  to  act  directly  upon  the  fibre  of  out,  and  in  the  £ying  machine  it  is  in  a  few 
the  doth,  which  in  this  case  must  be  of  animal  minutes  rendered  nearly  dry,  the  centrifbgal 
Bubstence,  as  silk  or  woollen.  An  orange  dye  force  produced  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  m 
is  thus  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  cylinder  expelling  the  moisture,  which  escapes 
acid. — An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Tom-  through  apertures  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
linson,  in  the  ^^Useml  Arts  and  Manufactures  starching  and  subsequentdrying  by  steam  follow, 
of  G rcat  Britain,"  of  tho  operations  conducted  in  and  the  cloth  is  ready  for  the  final  process  of  cal- 
one  of  tho  great  English  cotton  dye  houses,  near  endering. — ^In  1850  a  patent  was  granted  in  £ng- 
Bolton.  In  an  immense  apartment,  the  base-  land  to  Mr.  Jean  Adolphe  Carton  for  improve- 
ment story  of  a  large  cotton  mill,  is  collected  ments  in  dyeing,  which  consist  in  the  preparation 
the  great  variety  of  apparatus  employed:  cis-  of  4  mordants  to  be  used  instead  of  the  cream  of 
terns  of  stone  for  bleaching  and  washing ;  dash-  tartar,  and  cream  of  tertar  and  alum,  now  com- 
wheels,  &c.,  also  for  washing;  "  dye  becks"  and  monly  employed,  whereby  colors  will  be  prodno- 
*'  soap  becks,"  or  vessels  containing  the  dye-  ed  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  of  superior  brilliancy 
stuffs  and  the  soap  and  water ;  mangles  for  roll-  and  variety.    Tho  first  mordant  is  prepared  by 
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diflBolying  18  parts  by  weight  of  common  salt  — See  Bancroft's  "Experimental  Ilesearcliescon- 
ind  9  parts  of  tartaric  acid  in  67  parts  of  boiling  cerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors" 
water,  and  then  adding  18  parts  of  the  acetic  (1796).  A  very  complete  treatise  upon  dyeing 
aold  of  commerce.  One  ponnd  of  this  mordant  is  contained  in  the  new  work  of  '^  Chemistry 
is  eqnivident  for  dyeing  purposes  to  about  one  applied  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  by  Dr. 
pound  of  cream  oi  tartar,  and  it  is  used  in  Muspratt.  The  principal  French  works  on  dye- 
the  same  manner.  It  is  suitable  for  crimson  ing arc:  A.Yingard,Z'ar^  ^u  ^i7»^t/r2€r (1820)'; 
and  all  reddish  dyes.  The  second  mordant  J.  B.  Yitalis,  Coura  eUmentaire  ds  ieinture 
is  produced  by  triturating  and  mixing  one  part  (1823) ;  M.  Chevrenil,  Cours  de  chimie  appU- 
of  alum  with  2  parts  of  tno  residuum  (salphate  quee  d  la  teinture  (1831);  Berthollet,  Les  els- 
id  nodA)  of  that  mode  of  manufacturing  nitric  merits  de  Fart  de  la  teinture  (1840);  and  still 
add  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  employed.  Two  more  recently,  Manuel  du  teintiirier,  by  M. 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  this  mordant  are  equiv-  Vcrgniaud  (in  the  handbooks  on  industry  pub- 
alent  to  half  that  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  lished  by  Rozet).  Among  the  German  works 
and  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  lately  published  on  the  subject  are :  Schroder, 
suitable  for  all  olive  and  brown  dyes.  The  8d  Die  Fdrberei  im  Kleinen  (2d  edit.  Leipsic,  1857) ; 
mordant  is  prepared  by  triturating  and  mixing  Leuchs,  Verhesserungen  in  der  FaroenfdbriJcO' 
together  6  parts  of  conmion  salt  and  one  part  tion  (ITuremberg,  1857) ;  andKurrer,  Das  Neu- 
fk  the  residuum  of  the  manufacture  of  sul-  ests  der  Druck-  und  FUrhehunst  (Berlin,  1868). 
phuric  acid  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employ-  DYER,  a  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  separated  from  Mo. 
ed.  This  mordant  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  by  Obion 
proportion  to  cream  of  tartar  as  the  2d,  and  it  is  and  Forked  Deer  rivers ;  area  estimated  at  400 
applicable  to  black  and  dark  colors  only.  The  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,361,  of  whom  1,468  were 
4iUL  mordant  is  formed  by  dissolving  6  parts  slaves.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  level 
of  alumina,  8  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  1  part  of  and  partly  occupied  by  excellent  timber  tracts. 
oanstio  ley  of  24^  Beaum6  in  20  quarts  of  boiling  Yellow  poplar  timber  forms  one  of  the  principal 
water.  It  may  be  used  in  dyers^  batlis  for  green  articles  of  export.  The  other  staples  are  Indian 
dyes  of  all  shades  and  fancy  dyes,  in  the  pro-  com  and  tobacco.  In  1850  the  county  produced 
portion  of  one  pint  for  every  20  lbs.  weight  of  418,020  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,882  of  oats, 
the  fabrics  to  be  dyed. — ^Many  experiments  in  548,815  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  59,660  of  butter. 
drang  made  by  M.  Euhlmann  were  published  in  There  were  12  churches  and  700  pupils  attend- 
Iranoe  at  the  beginning  of  1859.  This  gen-  ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Dyersburg. 
tleman  having  remarked  that  when  eggs  were  DYER,  George,  an  English  author,  bom  in  a 
dyed  some  of  them  took  colors  better  than  suburb  of  London,  March  15, 1755,  died  in  Lon- 
others^  and  that  this  fixation  of  the  color  took  don,  March  2, 1841.  lie  was  educated  at  Christ's 
plaoe  without  any  mordant,  was  led  to  suppose  hospital,  where  he  was  an  associate  of  Charles 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  fixation  was  not  duo  to  Lamb,  and  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
the  Cttlcareons  salt  of  which  the  egg  shell  is  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1778. 
Ibnned,  but  to  the  azotized  coating  upon  its  sur-  He  was  successively  a  teacher,  tutor,  and  Bap- 
ikoe.  This  supposition  was  subsequently  veri-  tlst  minister,  residing  most  of  the  time  either 
ikd  by  experiment.  As  the  coating  of  the  egg  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  till  in  1792  he  removed 
diell  is  analogous  to  albumen,  this  latter  sub-  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  as  parliament- 
stance,  coagulated  by  heat,  was  tried  separately  ary  reporter,  teacher,  and  writer.  In  1830  his 
in  baths  of  Brazil  wood,  &c.,  and  its  absorbing  eyesight  failed,  and  he  at  length  became  totally 
power  thus  shown.  M.  Kuhlmann  then  tried  blind.  He  was  a  poet  and  frequent  contributor  to 
the  use  of  this  substance  for  the  purpose  of  in-  reviews,  but  is  better  known  as  a  scholar  and 
oreaong  the  absorbing  power  of  different  tissues,  antiquary.  He  was  joint  editor  of  Yalpy's  com- 
and  obtained  very  favorable  results  with  cot-  bination  of  the  Delphin,  Bipont,  and  Variorum 
ton.  less  distinct  with  silk,  scarcely  perceptible  editions  of  the  Latin  classics,  in  141  volumes,  for 
witn  wool ;  these  trials  were  made  with  Brazil  which  he  furnished  all  the  original  matter  ex- 
vood,  madder,  and  Campeachy  wood.  After  cept  the  preface.  He  published  a  "History  of 
dbumen  he  tried  with  the  same  success  milk  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge^' (Lon- 
and  casenm,  which  may  be  coagulated  on  the  don,  1814),  which  is  on  excellent  sketch  rather 
smrfiice  of  the  tissues  by  means  of  an  acid.  Milk  than  a  complete  history.  He  also  jpublished  a 
Mpedally,  alone  c 
pre  the  cotton 
uented  also  upon 

oin,  and  obtained  results,  although  feeble,'with-  tied  "Academic  Unity"  (1827).    Talfonrd  refers 

out  mordants.    He  also  found  that  albumen  may  to  bis  '^  simplicity  of  nature,  not  only  unspotted 

serve  as  a  medium  for  precipitating  upon  stuffs  by  the  world,  but  almost  abstracted  from  it," 

metalUc  oxides,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  and  speaks  of  him  as  "  breathing  out  at  the  age 

oompounds;  in  dyeing,  stuf&  impregnated  with  of  85  the  most  blameless  of  lives,  which  began 

these  compounds  absorb  colors  with  more  ease  in  a  stmggle  to  end  in  a  learned  dream." 

than  if  they  had  been  prepared  with  albumen,  DYER,  John,  an  English  ^t,  bom  at  Aber- 

or  with  the  same  metallio  salts  alone.    Analo-  glasney,  Caermarthenwire,  m  1700,  died  July 

gous  results  were  obtained  with  tannin-gelatine.  24,  1758.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
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and  recalled  tb  his  native  place  to  follow  the  bodies  in  motion,  as  distingoished  fWym  statics, 
profession  of  his  father  as  solicitor.  His  taste,  which  considers  bodies  at  rest  (Se6MKCHAKic&) 
however,  led  him  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  DYNAMOMETER  (Gr.  dvno^ur,  force,  and 
and  after  a  short  study  of  painting  he  rambled  furpov,  a  measure),  an  instrument  originally  de- 
over  England  as  an  itinerant  artist.  In  1727  he  signed  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  men  and  ani- 
published  his  *^  Grongar  Hill,"  which  he  had  mals,  of  the  limbs  of  the  bodv,  the  fingers,  &c, 
written  during  his  excursions — a  poem  marked  Its  application  was  afterword  extended  to  the 
by  warmth  of  sentiment  and  an  elegant  simpli-  determination  of  the  power  exerted  by  machinesi, 
city  of  description.  lie  travelled  in  Italy  to  or  of  any  portions  of  them,  and  the  instrument 
pursue  his  studies  as  a  painter,  but  the  best  re-  has  hence  come  into  oso  as  a  meter  of  the  power 
suit  of  his  observations  was  his  poem  entitled  of  engines.  The  principle  of  the  eariier  con- 
the  *^  Ruins  of  Rome,'^  which  was  published  in  trivances  was  to  weigh  the  force  exerted  by  the 
1740.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  having  litUe  amount  of  compression  or  of  deflection  produced 
prospect  of  success  as  an  artist,  he  entered  holy  npon  an  elliptical  steel  spring ;  this  in  the  former 
orders,  and  married  a  lady  named  Ensor,  who,  case  being  drawn  together  by  the  iq>plicaUou  of 
he  says,  was  a  descendant  from  Shakespeare,  the  power  and  of  the  reaistiuice  at  the  two  op- 
In  1758  appeared  his  longer  poem  of  "  The  posito  ends,  and  in  the  latter  separated  by  the 
Fleece,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  treat  the  force  and  resistance  being  appliea  upon  the  op- 
snbject  of  wool  in  a  poetical  manner,  and  which  posite  sides  of  the  spring,  on  the  line  of  the 
is  at  least  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse;  an  index  npon  a 
many  imitations  of  Yirgirs  "Gcorgics.^'  All  graduated  arc  attached  to  the  spring  showed  the 
the  poems  of  Dyer  abound  in  happy  and  careful  amount  of  deflection.  Another  contrivance  was 
pictures  of  nature,  and  in  appropriate  and  gentle  a  spiral  spring  enclosed  in  a  tube,  the  force  being 
moral  sentiments.  Ilis  eulogy  is  pronounced  by  exerted  to  draw  this  together,  precisely  the  same 
Johnson  when  he  says  that  he  who  lias  read  thing  as  the  ordinary  spring  balance.  By  such 
'*  Grongar  Hill "  once  will  return  to  read  it  a  means  the  greatest  power  exerted  by  one  im- 
second  time.  pnlse  was  indicated;  but  as  in  most  instances 

DYER,  Maby,  a  disciple  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  power  is  not  constant  for  any  determinate 

and  a  victim  to  the  persecution  which  befell  the  time,  the  index  must  fluctuate  in  such  a  manner 

Quakers  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  mean  efibrt  it  should  represent  cannot 

was  hanged  on  Boston  common,  June  1, 1660.  be  ascertained.   If  known,  its  amoant  multiplied 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  by  a  statute  by  the  time  of  continuance  of  the  operation 

excluded  Quakers  from  the  bounds  of  that  col-  would  give  as  a  result  the  Talue  of  the  whole 

ony,  and  sentenced  to  death  any  one  of  that  power  exerted.    Instruments  have  been  devised 

sect  who  should  be  guilty  of  a  second  visit  to  by  MM.  Foncelet,  Morin,  and  othera,  which 

the  peculiar  land  of  the  Puritans.    The  statute  should  register  upon  pi^>er8,  made  to  pass  by  a 

was  little  regarded,  or  rather^was  construed  as  clock-work  movement  under  the  index,  curved 

an  invitation  instead  of  a  menace,  by  the  en-  lines  from  which  the  whole  power  could  be  di- 

thusiastic  and  devoted  believers  against  whom  rectly  calculated  from  the  areas  endosed^-the 

it  was  directed.    Mary  Dyer  had  departed  from  ordinates  of  the  curves  representing  the  power 

their  jurisdiction  upon  tlie  enactment  of  the  law,  exerted,  and  the  abscissas  the  length  of  time,  or 

but  soon  after  returned  on  purpose  to  olScr  up  in  some  instences  of  the  space  run  over.    The 

her  life.    She  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  apparatus  might  be  fixed  to  a  carriage,  the  length 

full  of  joy,  wrote  from  the  gaol  a  remonstrance  of  the  index  paper  in  this  instance  bearing  a 

in  which  she  pronounced  her  persecutors  dis-  certein  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road 

obedient  and  deceived,  was  reprieved  after  being  gone  over.    A  great  number  of  difiSsrent  forms 

led  forth  to  execution  and  after  the  rope  had  of  this  instrument  have  been  devised  by  eminent 

been  put  around  her  neck,  and  was  against  her  engineers  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 

will  conveyed  out  of  the  colony.    She  speedily  States.    One  by  Watt,  improved  by  Macknaugfa^ 

returned,  and  suffered  as  a  willing  martyr.  gives  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  of  a  steam 

DYMOND,  Jonathan,  an  English  writer  on  engine  against  a  spiral  springy  a  style  attached 
ethics,  bom  in  Exeter  in  1796,  died  May  6, 1828.  to  the  piston  inscribmg  a  line  representing  its 
The  son  of  a  linen  draper,  and  himself  engaged  position  during  the  unroUhig  of  thepaper  which 
in  the  business,  he  comi>osed  his  books  amid  moves  at  an  even  rate  against  it.  Ijie  principle 
the  pressure  of  other  occupations  and  witliout  of  tliis  is  the  same  as  that  of  anemometers,  whidi 
the  resources  of  a  learned  education.  lie  wrote  are  dynamometers  limited  in  their  application  to 
princii)ally  in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  and  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind.  In  the  Die- 
published  in  1823  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Accord-  tionnaire  des  arU  tt  manv/aeture»  the  subject 
ance  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  is  fullv  treated  in  the  artide  Dynamom^tre^^  hj 
a  work  which  attracted  much  attention.  His  M.  Laboulaye.  The  descriptions  of  the  various 
fame  chiefly  re^ts  on  his  "  Essays  on  the  Princi-  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  made  intelligible  by 
pies  of  Morality,"  which  proves  him  to  have  many  illustrations.  In  Appleton's  "  Dictionary 
])ossesscd  a  discriminating  mind,  and  simple  and  of  Mechanics,"  also,  many  forms  of  the  apparatus 
clear  views  of  Christian  ethics.  are  figured  and  described ;  and  the  followiog 

DYNAMICS  (Gr.  dwa/xifj  force),  that  depart-  simple  contrivance,  applicable  in  some  instaoeei^ 

ment  of  mechanics  which  treats  abstractly  of  is  proposed.    A  cylinaer  of  some  material  boip 
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Tier  than  water  is  Bospendod  in  this  flnid  by  a  with  false  membrane,  sometimes  appearing  as 

rope  passing  over  a  pulley.  As  power  is  applied  if  struck  with  gangrene.    When  the  pain  and 

to  this  rope  to  draw  the  cylinder  out  of  the  tenderness  are  very  cousidorable,  Uio  treatment 

water,  the  increasing  weight  of  this,  as  more  is  may  bo  commenced  by  the  application  of  leeches 

raised  into  the  air,  will  at  last  cause  the  resist-  over  the  track  of  the  inflamed  bowel ;  if  any 

anoe  to  equal  the  force  applied,  the  cylinder  constipation  has  previously  existed,  a  dose  of 

being  snflSciently  large  and  long.    By  means  of  castor  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 

a  scale  properly  arranged,  the  amount  of  the  have  been  added,  may  bo  given ;  opiates  and 

power  applied  may  be  accurately  measured.  astringents   may  be  afterward   administered. 

DYSART,  or  Dksabt,  a  parliamentary  bor-  From  the  fact  that  the  rectum  is  the  part  of  the 

oagh  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  m  the  intestinal  canal  most  affected,  opiates  in  the 

ooonty  of  Fife,  12  m.  N.  K  E.  from  Edinburgh,  form  of  suppositories  or  enemata  are  found  par- 

OQ  the  N.  side  of  the  firth  of  Forth ;  pop.  in  ticularly  useful.    Calomel  has  been  highly  re- 

1851,8,739.  Thetownis  very  old,  and  in  former  commended  in  the  treatment  of  the  dysentery 

times  was  a  place  of  much  importance.    Its  of  tropical  climates,  but  in  temperate  regions  it 

trade  was  then  considerable,  but  it  now  exports  is  rarely  necessary  to  resort  to  it.    During  the 

little  beside  coal,  and  has  no  manufactures  of  treatment  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  his 

note  ezceptchecks  and  ticks.  bed,  and  the  diet  should  be  of  the  mildest  and 

DYSENTERY,  a  disease  characterized  by  most  unirritating  character.  When  dysentery 
frequent  straining  efforts  at  stool,  attended  by  passes  into  the  chronic  state,  the  tenesmus  sub- 
snuul  and  painful  mucous  and  bloody  discharges,  sides,  the  stools  become  more  copious  and  loose, 
I>j8entery  is  more  common  in  hot  dimates  than  and  are  found  to  contain  pus ;  the  complaint  is 
in  temperate  ones ;  in  summer  and  autumn  than  apt  to  be  tedious  and  intractable,  and  when  re- 
in winter  and  spring.  It  is  subject  to  epidemic  covcry  does  take  place  the  digestive  organs  re- 
influences,  being  in  some  seasons  frequent  and  main  for  a  long  time  feeble  and  irritable.  A 
hXtl  over  an  extensive  region,  and  then  almost  strictly  regulated  diet  with  the  use  of  opium, 
disappearing  for  years.  It  is  more  common  and  combined  with  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper 
aevere  in  malarious  districts.  It  sometimes  ornitrateofsilver,  are  the  means  conmionly  hod 
breaks  out  and  is  excessively  fatal  in  publio  recourse  to  in  its  treatment 
institutions  where  the  inmates  have  been  sub-  DYSPEPSIA,  Indigestion.  Under  this  head 
Ject  to  the  combined  influence  of  a  vitiated  are  commonly  grouped  all  those  functional  dis- 
atmosphere  and  an  improper  and  innutritions  orders  of  the  stomach  which  are  independent 
diet ;  and  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  expo-  of  organic  disease,  and  are  not  symptomatic  of 
sore,  and  improper  diet,  it  has  often  proved  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  economy.  Its 
very  destructive  to  armies.  It  is  commonly  characteristic  symptoms,  as  given  by  Cullen, 
attributed  to  the  use  of  irritating  and  indiges-  "  are  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomitings  flat- 
tiUe  food,  and  to  cold,  particularly  after  the  ulence,  eructations,  and  pain;  more  or  fewer 
body  has  been  debilitated  by  a  prolonged  ex-  of  these  symptoms  concurring,  together  some- 
posore  to  heat.  The  milder  cases  of  dysentery  times  with  constipation."  Many  circumstances 
are  attended  by  little  or  no  fever;  but  when  the  must  concur  to  render  digestion  easy  and  per- 
disease  is  severe  fever  is  always  present,  and  may  feet.  The  mind  should  be  free  from  any  har- 
precede  though  it  more  commonly  follows  the  assing  care  or  anxiety ;  otherwise  not  only  the 
local  manifestations.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  appetite  is  impaired,  but  the  food  which  is  taken 
of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  lower  pmt  of  the  is  digested  with  difficulty.  The  food  should  be 
abdomen  or  extending  along  the  track  of  the  thoroughly  masticated  and  insalivated  to  pre- 
floloo,  frequent  calls  to  stool,  attended  with  pare  it  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Those 
painful  and  often  violent  straining ;  the  stools  who  bolt  their  food  half  chewed,  who  have  sali- 
<xmsist  chiefly  of  mucus  more  or  less  tinged  vary  fistula,  or  who  waste  their  saliva  by  con- 
with  blood,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  mem-  stant  spitting,  finally  sufier  from  dyspepsia.  The 
branons  shreds,  or  they  may  consist  of  blood  quantity  of  food  token  must  bo  suited  to  the 
almost  pure,  or  they  resemble  the  washings  of  wants  of  the  system,  and  to  the  capabilities  of 
flesh ;  their  odor  is  not  feculent,  but  faint  and  the  stomach.  After  recovery  from  wasting  dis- 
peenliar,  and  sometimes  horribly  fetid;  occa-  eases,  a  larger  quantity  of  food  is  required  and 
alonallv  the  neck  of  the  bladder  sympatJiizes  will  be  digested  than  at  ordinary  times.  It 
with  the  neighboring  bowel,  and  there  is  diffi-  mast  bo  suited  to  the  digestive  capacity  of  the 
IBulty  in  passing  urine.  While  mild  cases  of  stomach;  if  the  quantity  bo  too  largo  or  the 
dysenteiy  oro  attended  with  no  danger,  when  quality  too  rich,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight 
Bevere  the  disease  is  always  serious  and  often  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  heartburn, 
fiital ;  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  slowly  and  eructation  of  acid  and  gaseous  matters  fol- 
waste  the  powers  of  tho  constitution.  Wlien  low ;  with  these  symptoms  the  tonguo  becomes 
death  occurs,  post  mortem  examination  reveals  furred,  there  is  some  feverishness,  and  there  is 
the  existence  of  extensive  ulceration  in  tho  more  or  less  headache ;  if  vomiting  occurs,  and 
Urge  intestines.  The  ulcers  are  often  large,  the  cjecta  contain  bile,  the  sufferer  in  ordinary 
irr^gnlar  in  shape,  laying  bare  the  muscular  and  phrase  is  said  to  have  had  a  bilious  attack.  The 
■ometimes  the  peritoneal  coat;  between  them  food  must  bo  taken  at  proper  intervals,  and 
tha  mneous  membrane  is  thickened,  often  lined  these  intervals  are  not  always  the  same  for'all 
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persons;  before  a  second  meal  is  taken,  the  stimnlatingldndfandfheainomitof  food  rigid- 
previous  meal  sbonld  be  completely  digested,  \j  limited.  Restricting  the  patient  to  milk, 
and  the  stomach  should  have  a  period  of  reiK>se.  diluted  with  an  eonal  part  of  lime  water,  is 
The  food  must  not  only  be  of  a  character  which  sometimes  attendea  by  great  benefit,  and  fkri- 
permits  its  easy  digestion  by  the  stomach  and  naceons  articles  are  preferable  to  meat.  In 
small  intestines,  but  it  must  afford  a  residuum  another  and  the  larger  class  of  cases,  there  is 
bulky  and  stimulating  enough  to  maintain  a  neither  inflammation  nor  irritation  present,  bnt 
regular  action  of  the  bowels.  V^hen  constipa-  the  powers  of  the  stomach  seem  enfeebled;  hero 
tion  is  induced  by  neglect,  indolent  habits,  or  stimulants  relieve  the  distress,  and  cause  at  least 
too  concentrated  a  diet,  the  stomach  is  apt  to  a  temporary  improvement.  In  snch  cases  a 
suffer,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  follow.  To  all  meat  diet  agrees  better  than  an  ezdnuvely  tan- 
these  causes  of  dyspepsia  must  be  added  the  naceous  one,  and  the  patient  is  benefited  by  the 
abuse  of  fermented  ana  distilled  liquors.  When  use  of  the  bitter  tonics,  Colombo,  gentian,  qnas-> 
dyspepsia  has  been  induced  by  any  one  of  the  sia,  &c,  Certain  remedies  are  adapted  to  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  its  cure  is  to  be  sought  relief  of  particular  symptoms ;  acidity  is  re- 
in the  removal  of  the  cause  by  which  it  was  lieved  by  the  use  of  alkalies  and  the  alkaline 
brought  on ;  but  this  alone  will  often  be  found  earths ;  pain,  by  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  add; 
tedious  or  inefiScient.  In  one  class  of  cases  a  flatulence,  by  carminatives;  and  constipation^ 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric  when  it  cannot  be  obviated  by  diet  and  atten- 
mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  produced.  The  tion,  may  call  forth  the  use  of  some  of  the  pnrw 
presence  of  food  excites  pain,  which  continues  gative  mineral  waters,  or  of  small  doses  of  uoes 
so  long  as  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach ;  in  combination  with  nuz  vomica.  It  is  in  these 
carminatives  or  stimulants,  so  for  from  afford"  cases  that  travel,  combining  as  it  does'  relazap 
ing  relief,  aggravate  the  distress.  In  such  cases  tion  with  mental  excitement  and  exercise,  is  par- 
the  diet  must  be  of  the  blandest  and  most  un«  ticolarly  serviceable. 
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Ethe  5th  letter  and  2d  vowel  of  the  Latin  sonant;  thecloseby  Segol(gnipe},or8dots,  and 

J   alphabet,  and  of  those  derived  from  it.   It  2  Sheva  (emptiness^  or  2  Tertieal  dots,  the  one 

is  both  short  and  long,  and  in  the  Greek  alphabet  movable  (half  mute),  the  other  qidesoent  (mute), 

has  2  corresponding  forms,  Eyjnkov  (slenaer  £),  The  long  £  is  written  AI  in  HoBso-Crothic.    In 

the  5th  letter,  and  Hra  (long  £),  the  7th  letter  Greek  the  long  and  short  E  (c  and  fj)  are  both 

(but  counting  8  if  tlie  stigma  be  included).   The  either  open  or  dose,  bnt  the  latter  is  pronoonced 

short  and  long  O,  O/iucpov  and  Qfityoy  are  analo-  as  I  in  Neo-Hellenic,  Coptic,  and  Slavonic    In 

gous  to  them.    Simonides  is  said  to  have  formed  German  it  has  8  sounds,  very  short  in  hatUj 

the  H  {rjTa)  by  doubling  the  E  (c^iXov),  thus  A^^^m^  like  the  English  short  £  in  Jb^r^nfMii, 

£3,  the  cpsilon  having  before  been  both  short  and  like  the  English  long  A  in  geben^  piredigen ; 

and  long.    The  H,  however,  was  made  by  the  inMagyar8,asinfm5m«^,hnniamty;  in  Italian 

Latins  an  aspirate,  and  was  employed  to  repre-  and  Spani^  2,  the  open  and  dose ;  in  French  il 

sent  the  rough  breathing,  and  the  aspirate  sound  viz. :  open  in  jfete,  it  cide^  half  open  in  tunuff' 

in  e,  ^,  and  X,  as  Momerui^  Thales,  Philon^  f<m«,  sharp  in  e<^,j>ar2fis,  nasal  in  oitfia^  half  mnta 

Charon,  The  prototypes  of  tlie  aspirated  Greek  in  je,  le,  BreUm^  and  almost  mnte  in  timpU^mtert^ 

letters  in  question  are  the  Phoenician  and  lie-  and  is  quite  mute  in  la  rue,  fawuerai.    Both 

brew  He  and  Chet.    Indicating  the  most  fleeting  in  English  and  Frendi  it  influences  preceding  srl- 

sound  of  the  human  voice,  a  mere  breathing  in  lables  by  lengthening  and  changing  their  yowds; 

many  coses,  the  letter  E  is  the  basis  of  the  thus  compare  made,  mete,  pine,  note,  and  tvhef 

vowel  system,  and  the  most  protean  of  all  the  with  mad,  met,  pin,  not,  and  tub;  and  ilplanef 

vowels,  as  regards  its  shades  of  sound,  its  con  vor-  il  mine,  fine,  and  une,  with  le  plan,  il  ment,  Jln^ 

tibility,  the  modes  in  which  it  is  indicated  in  and  t^n.    InGrerman  itprodnces  thexnetaphony 

writing,  and  the  uses  that  are  made  of  it  in  of  A,  0,  U,  into  i,  6,  tT,  as  in  Mdnner,  men, 

various  graphic  systems.    But  few  of  its  pecu-  Vogel,  birds,  ff&te,  hats.     It  also  lengthens 

liarities  can  here  be  pointed  out.    In  English  it  vowels  imm^iately  preceding,  as  in  Germ.  See^ 

has  5  sounds,  called  long,  short,  open,  obtuse,  sea,  dieaer,  this,  Eng.  true,  and  Fr.  la  we.    It 

and  obscure,  respectively  as  in 'mete,  met,  there,  is  very  often  dided,  absorbing  and  absorbed; 

her,  and  brier.    The  long  English  sound  corre-  the  elision  is  in  many  languages  recorded  by  the 

^nds  to  the  French  and  German  I,  while  the  sign  of  apostrophe ;  thus:  John^e  A^tiM,  vWd^ 

French  nasal  E  in  em  and  en  sounds  like  the  Vhomme,  and  l^erie.     It  is  often  a  euphonio 

English  a  mman;  and  the  sound  of  the  French  means  for  focilitating  the  utterance  of  'wcrdl^ 

sharp  E  is  represented  in  English  by  a,  ai,  ay,  as  in  eetahlieh,  etablir,  etitableeet,  ^piee^  atpMtitf 

or  (Py,  as  in  tnade,  maid,  eay,  and  they.     In  eeprit,e9crihir,S4yrireye9Uido.ita;l^e&tfilk^H9ikf 

ilebrew,  it  has  2  sounds;  the  open  is  rioted  by  Atevan,  and  ^ienne.    It  ki  refixad Ibr  oflisr 

Asere  (break),  or2  horizontal  dots  under  the  con-    reasons   in  fjcfuor.  Mirf^      lA  \ '^'^ 
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words.  In  Slavio  langaages  it  often  coalesces  E  =  negat  On  French  coins  it  designates 
widi  I,  forming  a  sort  of  consonant ;  thus,  jest  Toars;  on  those  of  Austria,  Oarlsburg  in  Tran- 
(prononnced  yeaf),  Lat  est ;  nie,  Lat.  n«,  non,  sylvania ;  on  those  of  Prussia,  Kunigsberg.  In 
£  frequently  occurs  instead  of  I  in  ancient  Ro-  Greek,  E  has  tlie  value  of  5,  and  with  a  mark 
man  memorials,  as,  for  instance,  on  Uie  eolumna  below  it,  of  5,000.  According  to  Baronius,  it 
ro^rata  of  Duilins,  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  represented  the  number  250  in  the  period  of 
and  in  the  works  of  writers ;  thus,  sebe^  ^uase^  the  decline  of  classic  literature. — In  music,  it 
maeester^fuetf  for  sihif  quasiy  magister^fuit.  In  denotes  the  3d  great  interval  in  modern  musical 
tbeSIayonicitoccupieSfasJM^,  the  6th  place  of  nomenclature,  or  the  5th  string  In  the  chro- 
tlie  Bokvitsa  as  well  as  of  the  Cyrillic  scheme,  matic  scale,  and  is  called  mi  in  vocal  music. 
and  has  two  softening  forms  as  finals  (-«r,  -^ri)  EAGIIARD,  Joun,  an  English  divine,  bom  in 
toward  the  dose  of  the  alphabet.— We  give  a  Suifolk  in  1636,  died  July  7,  1697.  lie  studied 
promiflonons  list  of  the  substitutions  or  meta-  and  took  his  degree  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
phonies  of  E,  long  and  short,  in  difiTerent  Ian-  bridge,  and  became  known  by  his  satires  against 
gnages,  rosnlting  from  glossic,  dialectic,  gram-  tlie  clergymen  of  his  time,  making  the  sermons 
matio,  euphonic,  and  other  exigencies :  rpcn-A),  of  his  own  father  sometimes  serve  to  give  point 
fymror,  rpoiros ;  Xcyu ,  Xoyos ;  vcor,  nocns ;  irXrjyri,  to  his  ridicule.  After  becoming  a  clergyman 
jHOffa;  mxnip,  Evnarc^p ;  ScxcXor,  Siculus;  i/f(/)or,  himself,  he  wrote  upon  the  ^^  Grounds  and  Occa- 
nvies;  npasy  eamu;  ago^  egi;  frango^  fregi;  sions  of  the  Contempt  oi  the  Clergy  and  Reli- 
faeiOtfBci^  ejfficio,  Jingo,  fungor;  pars,  expers;  gion,"  which  he  attributed  to  the  insufficient 
•  iomiuM,  hens;  telle,  volo,  fyis,  vult;  castus,  iiices-  salaries  of  clergymen,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
tM$;  co«,  tester;  sero,  satus,  Eng.  sown,  son  ;  terto,  sity  for  them  to  eke  out  a  living  by  unbecoming 
MTtee,  advemis,  Eng.  toward;  vermis,  worm;  means.  The  work  passed  rapidly  through  6 
mitdiOy  obedio;  arista.  Germ.  Aehre,  Eng.  ear  (of  editions,  and  drew  down  upon  its  author  abun- 
eom) ;  Jfillo,  f^elli;  halo,  anlieh  ;  tego,  toga;  dant  criticisms.  lie  published  2  dialogues  upon 
pereellOy  pereuli;  tas,  Eng.  vessel,  Fr.  vaisseau;  Mr.  Ilobbes's  "State  of  Nature,"  in  which  he 
,|Mi,£ng.  foot,  feet,  fetter,  Fr.  pied;  Anglia,  attacked  the  ideas  of  that  philosopher  in  a 
,&igland,  Ital.  Inghilterra;  Cornelia,  Itol.  Cor-  humorous  and  vigorous  way.  An  edition  of  his 
niglia  ;  urbs  vetus,  Ital.  Orvieto;  d4:cem,  Ital.  works,  with  a  life,  was  published  in  171^  and 
dieei;  sequitur.  Span,  sigite  ;  mecum,  Span,  it  is  remarked  by  Warton  that  his  writings  must 
wnmigo;  deus.  Span,  dios;  nego.  Span,  niego ;  have  been  diligently  studied  by  Swift. 
ireniMy  Prov.  hrieu;  petra,  Wol.peatre;  sensus,  EADMER,  or  Edmek,  an  English  monk,  the 
Portog.  tiso;  cera,  eeelesia^  racemus^  ego,  neptis,  friend  and  biographer  of  Saint  Auselm,  died  in 
IV,  (respectively)  cire,  eglise,  raisin,  je,  niice;  1124.  He  was  chosen  in  1120  bishop  of  St^An- 
h&me^  mel,  Fr.  bien,  miel;  mensis,  me,  Fr.  Tnois,  drew^s,  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scottish  king  refus- 
moi;  Eng.  apple,  Iceland,  epli;  aper,  Germ,  ing  to  allow  his  consecration  by  the  archbishop 
BbeTj  Eng.  Soar;  Eng.  inan,  men,  to  mean,  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  to  admit  the  primacy  of 
mind;  mu,  sale,  sold;  enquire,  inquire  ;  fed,  that  see,  he  either  declined  the  bishopric  or  ab- 
fat^  feed^Jfood ;  shed,  shut;  set,  sit,  sat,  seat,  dicated  it  after  a  short  possession,  and  died  as 
fite,  §od;  Fr,  venir,  viens,  vint;  Germ,  icerden,  a  monk  of  Canterbury.  Beside  his  life  of  Saint 
«aftt.  vdre,  wird,  tourde,  wUrde,  geword^n, —  Anselm,  contained  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
The  fignre  of  E  is  supposed  by  the  abb6  Mous-  Anselm^s  works,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Wilfred, 
lard  to  be  the  base  of  the  nose,  /n,  its  sound  Dunstan,  and  other  English  saints,  a  treatise  on 
being  symbolic  of  breathing,  and  hence  of  life,  the  "Excellence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  and  on  the 
It  hai  tim  or  a  similar  shape  in  Phoenician,  He-  "  Four  Virtues  which  were  in  Mary;"  but  his 
brew,  Samaritan,  the  ancient  Italic  alphabets,  most  valuable  work  is  the  "  History  of  his  own 
Idnliaii  (Cyprian),  and  in  their  derivative  sys-  Times,"  an  account  of  the  principal  events  that 
temfl.  Uonrt  de  Gobelin  derives  its  form  from  happened  in  England  and  in  the  English  church 
the  outline  of  the  human  face,  which  is  a  sym-  from  1066  to  1122  (best  edition  by  Selden,  1628). 
bo],  according  to  him,  of  the  idea  of  existence.  EAGLE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  order  accipi- 
Dammartin  pretends  to  have  found  its  prototype  tree,  family  falcoj\id(B,  and  subfamily  aquilincs, 
fbr  all  graphic  systems,  including  even  the  Chi-  The  eagles  have  a  strong  bill,  elevated  at  the 
BeM,  in  the  southern  triangle,  and  the  bow  of  culmen,  straight  at  the  base,  and  much  arched 
the  constellation  of  the  archer.  It  is  represent-  to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked  and  sharp ;  the  sides 
ed  by  the  Stungen  les  {Stung  or  pointed  I)  of  the  are  compressed,  and  the  lateral  margins  festoon- 
mnio  writing ;  its  liicroglyphs  are  palm  leaves  cd ;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  cere,  large ;  the  wings 
or  long  feathers ;  the  hieratic  figure  of  it  is  a  are  long  and  acute,  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  quills 
■ort  of  tetragonal  convolute,  and  the  demotic  usually'the  longest;  the  tail  is  long,  ample,  most- 
is  sickle-like. — ^Barrois  asserts  that  E  signifies  ly  rounded  at  the  end ;  the  tarsi  are  long,  either 
one,  since  it  is  the  initial  of  the  Greek  ctr.  As  clothed  with  feathers  to  the  base  of  the  toes  as 
an  abbreviation,  E.  stands  for  Ennius,  eques  in  the  golden  eagle,  or  naked  and  covered  with 
Bomanus^  egregius,  emeritus,  ergo,  editio,  east,  scales  as  in  the  bald  eagle ;  the  toes  are  long, 
•leotrioity,  and  excellence.  The  letters  d,  e.  r,  strong,  anued  with  large,  curved,  and  sharp  daws. 
ttaad  for  de  ed  re;  q,  e,  d.  for  quod  erat  de*  In  the  type  ^qhxx^  aquila  (Moehr.)  belongs  the 
wmnMJra/ndum;  e.  g,  and  e.  e,  for  exempli  gratid  golden  eagle  of  Europe  and  America  (^4.  ehry^ 
wadiumnpU  eausd.  In  syllogisms,  A  =  asserit,  saUos  ,Jatlu,).  The  length  of  this  magnificent 
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bird  is  about  8  feet  2  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  eter  at  the  widest  part ;  they  are  laid  in  Febrn- 
7  feet,  the  bill  along  the  back  2}  inches,  the  tar-  arj  or  March ;  the  yonng,  whea  able  to  provide 
SOS  4^  inches,  and  the  middle  toe  and  claw  the  for  theniselves,  are  driven  from  the  cyry  by 
same ;  the  bill  is  very  robust,  angular  above ;  their  parents.  This  bird  is  long-lived,  iDOivid- 
the  head  is  moderate,  the  neck  short,  and  the  uals,  it  is  said,  having  been  kept  in  captivity 
body  full ;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  for  more  than  a  century.  Thongh  the  eagle  holds 
and  the  feet  are  very  stout ;  the  middle  toe  has  among  the  feathered  race  a  position  equivalent 
a  membrane  at  the  base  connecting  it  with  the  to  that  of  the  lion  among  beasts,  being  king  of 
others.  The  above  dimensions  are  those  of  an  birds  as  the  latter  is  the  monarch  of  roammals, 
adult  female,  the  male  being  considerably  small-  he  belong  to  the  section  of  the  ignoble  birds  of 
er,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  that  in  birds  of  prey,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  the  noble 
prey  the  females  are  larger  than  the  males.  The  sport  of  falconry ;  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the 
plumage  is  compact,  imbricated,  and  glossy ;  the  eagles  are  less  courageous,  and  less  powerful  in 
feathers  of  the  nock  and  head  are  narrow  and  beak,  wings,  and  talons,  tnan  the  ialoon&  The 
pointed,  and  may  be  erected  like  a  short  crest ;  noble  nature  of  the  eagle,  like  that  of  the  lion,  is 
the  tail  consists  of  12  broad  feathers.  In  the  mostly  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  founded  on 
adult  the  bill  is  black  at  the  tip,  bluish  gray  at  external  characters  which  have  no  corresponding 
the  base,  the  cere  and  margins  yellow ;  iris  internal  qualities ;  he  follows  the  instinct  of  his 
chestnut ;  toes  bright  yellow,  claws  black ;  gen-  carnivorous  nature,  without  regard  to  anrround- 
eral  color  of  the  plumage  dark  brown,  glossed  ing  weaker  animals,  attacking  where  he  is  sore 
with  purple ;  the  hind  head  and  neck  light  of  victory,  gorging  himsdf  like  a  glntton,  pt- 
brownish  yellow,  the  feathers  with  dork  shafts ;  tiently  bearing  forced  abstinence  fincMDi  food,  and 
the  wing  coverts  light  brown ;  primaries  brown-  at  last  soiling  his  royal  beak  with  the  fonuMBB 
ish  black ;  tail  rounded,  dark  brown,  lighter  at  of  carrion ;  the  king-bird  and  the  shrike  are  fiv 
thebase,  irregularly  marked  with  whitish;  lower  his  superiors  in  bravery,  and  all  tho  qoalitieB 
tail  coverts,  feathers  of  legs  and  tarsi,  yellowish  which  have  been  specially  assumed  for  him  can 
brown.  The  immature  bird  is  of  a  deep  brown  be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  many  oommoQ 
color,  with  the  tail  white  at  the  base  for  |  of  birds,  beside  many  of  the  softer  traits  of  char- 
its  length,  and  dark  at  the  end ;  this  is  the  ring-  acter  which  find  no  place  in  his  royal  constitn- 
tailed  eagle  of  Wilson  and  otliers ;  the  adult,  tion ;  like  most  other  kings,  he  Las  his  rap^ 
from  its  mxgestic  appearance,  is  called  in  Eu-  riors  in  many  of  the  lowest  of  his  snl^ects.  The 
rope  the  royal  eagle ;  tho  American  species  is  eagle  is  monogamous,  and  the  mated  pair  are 
considered  distinct  by  some,  and  is  colled  A,  generally  not  far  from  each  other;  tne  same 
Canadtnns  (Linn.).  The  golden  eagle  is  rarely  nest  is  used  for  many  succeaaive  yean.  The 
seen  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  scent  of  the  eagle  is  feeble,  but  hia  nght  is  ex- 
though  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  all  the  ceedingly  keen ;  able  to  gaze  at  the  son  at  noon- 
northern  states;  a  few  years  since  a  young  bird  day,  and  rising  toward  it  until  beyond  human 
was  shot  in  Lexington,  Mass. ;  the  species  is  sight,  he  can  detect  in  the  plains  below  bis  liv- 
most  common  in  the  north-west,  on  the  upper  ing  prey.  Like  the  condor,  tho  ea^  has  been 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  accusedof  carrying  off  little  children  to  itsniest, 
the  country ;  it  is  also  found  iu  the  cold  and  but  such  instances  in  both  birds  must  be  veir 
mountainous  districts  of  northern  Europe  and  rare,  though  doubtless  they  may  have  occmTea, 
Asia.  The  flight  is  powerful,  though  less  rapid  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  the  spotted  cr 
than  that  of  the  bald  eagle,  being  continued  for  rough-footed  eagle  (^4.  iufcui,  Gmel.),  smaller 
hours  in  majestic  circles  at  a  great  elevation,  tlian  the  golden,  of  a  brownish  color,  with  black 
and  without  apparent  exertion ;  its  prey  is  not  white-tipped  tail,  and  wings  yellow  q>otted ;  it 
seized  on  the  wing,  but  is  pounced  upon  on  the  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  loath- 
ground  from  a  great  height  with  rarely  failing  ern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  and  preys  upoo 
precision.  Its  food  consists  of  young  fawns,  the  smaller  animals. — ^In  the  genna  'haUaiXm 
raccoons,  hares,  wild  turkeys,  and  birds  and  ani-  (Sav.)  belong  the  fishing  or  sea  eaglea,  the  belt 
mals  of  similar  size,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  known  and  largest  of  which  is  the  bald  or  white- 
hunger,  of  carrion ;  capable  of  going  several  headed  eagle  Ql.  leueoeephalusj  Linn.) ;  the  biD 
days  without  food,  it  gorges  itself  when  oppor-  is  2i  inches  long,  very  robust,  convex  above; 
tuuity  offers.  Its  strength  is  great,  and  its  the  head  is  large,  and  flat  above ;  neck  short 
weight  about  12  lbs. ;  it  is  able  to  withstand  and  thick ;  body  large,  wings  long,  and  UD 
extreme  cold,  and  pursues  its  prey  in  tho  most  rounded ;  the  tarsus  only  8  inches  long,  bare  fir 
violent  storms.  The  voice  is  harsh  and  ^rcam-  its  lower  two-thirds  and  covered  with  laiflS 
ing,  und  very  loud  at  the  breeding  season.  The  scales ;  tho  feet  are  short  and  robust,  and  tM 
plumage  does  not  attain  its  full  beauty  until  tho  toes  are  free,  rough,  and  tuberculons  beneithi 
4th  year;  the  American  Indians  are  fond  of  with  very  sharp  curved  daws.  The  plmnw 
using  the  tail  fcatliers  as  ornaments  for  their  is  compact  and  imbricated;  the  feathers  of  tbe 
persona,  pipes,  and  weapons.  Tlie  nest  is  of  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  narrow  and  pointed, 
large  size,  consisting  of  a  rude  collection  of  and  of  the  other  parts  broad  and  rouinloa ;  there 
sticks,  and  placcil  on  some  inaccessible  clitr;  tho  is  a  bare  tipace  between  tho  bill  and  eye  with  i 
eggs  are  generally  2,  of  a  dull  white  color,  with  few  bristly  feathers;  the  eyebrows  are  bare  and 
brownish  shades,  3|  inches  long  and  2^  in  ^am-  very  prominent.    In  the  adult  tho  bill,  cere,  iiH 
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andfeetiireyello^,  the  first  3  being  often  almost  has  fairly  pat  this  cowardly  bird  to  flight, 
white;  Uie  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  choc-  The  females  are  somewhat  larger,  braver,  and 
cilat^brown,  the  feathers  with  paler  margins;  fiercer  than  the  males.  When  womided,  or  irri- 
ihe  head,  greater  part  of  neck,  tail  and  its  cov-  tated  in  captivity,  it  defends  itself  with  beak 
€rtS|  white ;  the  qniUs  are  brownish  black,  with  and  claws,  striking  with  the  latter,  and  beat- 
lighter  shafts.  The  length  is  about  8  feet,  and  ing  farionsly  with  its  wings.  Like  the  golden 
the  extent  of  wings  7  feet;  the  female  is  some-  eagles,  tliese  birds  live  to  a  great  age.  They 
what  larger.  In  Uie  yonng  bird  the  bill  is  black  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and  the  union  ap- 
above,  blaish  gray  at  the  end  of  the  lower  man-  pears  to  last  for  life,  the  two  hunting  and  feed- 
dible ;  the  feathers,  which  are  white  in  the  ad-  mg  together,  and  driving  off  other  birds  of  Uie 
vlt,  are  dark  brown  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  same  species.  Along  the  souUiem  Mississippi, 
mwgined  with  lighter ;  the  head  and  tail  become  incubation  commences  in  January ;  the  nest  is 
white  between  the  8d  and  10th  year,  according  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  and  not  on  clifEs 
tocircamstancesof  locality  and  captivity.  It  is  like  the  golden  eagle's;  it  is  a  rude  structure, 
Tery  generally  distributea  over  North  America,  made  of  sticks,  tuif,  weeds,  and  moss,  measnr- 
oa  the  aea-coast  and  in  the  interior;  it  has  been  ing  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  used  year  after  year, 
fbvmd  breeding  from  the  fur  countries  to  Florida,  and  added  to  annually.  The  eggs  are  usually 
ItB  QBoal  food  is  fish,  which  it  procures  easily,  2,  of  a  doll  white  color.  The  attachment  of  the 
and  for  seizing  and  retaining  which  its  sharp  old  birds  to  their  young  is  great.  The  weight 
earved  daws  and  rough  feet  are  admirably  of  the  adult  male  is  from  6  to  8  lbs.,  that  of  the 
adapted ;  but  it  eats  the  flesh  of  animals  when  female  from  8  to  12.  The  flesh  of  the  voung 
Koan  get  it,  and  often  seizes  small  quadrupeds  is  said  to  be  palatable,  having  the  taste  of  veaL 
Mid  birds  of  inferior  flight ;  it  has  been  accused  Audubon  laments  tiiat  this  bird  should  have 
of  attacking  children,  and  when  pressed  by  hun-  been  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  United 
ger  will  feed  on  decaying  carcasses.  Strong,  States,  and  quotes  the  fbllowing  from  one  of 
powerftd  in  flight,  free  and  independent  in  its  Benjamin  Franklin's  letters:  "for  my  part  I 
nabitfl,  and  noble  in  aspect,  the  bald  eagle  has  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  uie 
been  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  United  representative  of  our  country.  Ho  is  a  bird  of 
States.  Audubon,  in  his  ^*  Ornithological  Biog-  bad  moral  character;  he  does  not  get  his  living 
rapihy^  (voL  i.  p.  161),  gives  a  graphic  descrip-  honestly."  After  alluding  to  his  tyranny  over  the 
ma  of  ^e  c^ture  of  a  wild  swan  by  the  bald  fish  hawk,  Franklin  continues :  ^^  With  all  this 
ea^e;  water  fowl  of  smaller  size  are  also  taken  ii\justicc,  he  is  never  in  good  case,  but  like  those 
bj  these  birds  hunting  in  company,  and  alter-  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he 
nately  ponncing  upon  the  prey  as  it  emerges  is  generally  poor.  Beside,  he  is  a  rank  cowiuid ; 
from  the  water ;  young  pigs,  lambs,  fawns,  and  the  little  king-bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow, 
poultry  are  greedily  devoured ;  and  the  disgust-  attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  the 
mg  food  of  the  vultures  and  carrion  crows  is  district.  Ho  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  proper 
oAen  shared  with  this  eagle.  This  representa-  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of 
tire  of  American  prowess,  though  occasionally  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  king-birds 
^Mt^^ifig  fish  for  himself^  forces  the  fish  hawk  to  from  our  country,  though  exactly  fit  for  that 
obtain  his  fiivorite  food  for  him  in  the  follow-  order  of  knights  which  the  French  call  eTteva- 
ing  manner :  when  the  fish  hawk  follows  the  Iters  d'indu^trU,''^  The  writer,  having  had  under 
ihoala  of  fish  in  the  rivers  in  spring,  the  eagle  his  care  for  several  month^a  large  pair  of  these 
nts  watching  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  as  soon  eagles,  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  their 
as  the  former  rises  with  a  fish,  and  bends  his  habits ;  the  female  not  only  attacks  and  abuses 
coarse  for  the  shore  to  devour  it,  the  latter  the  mole,  but  stretches  her  win^  to  the  utmost 
mounts  above  him,  and  by  most  unmistakable  extent,  attempting  to  cover  with  them  every 
dgns  forces  him  to  give  up  his  prey  to  save  his  piece  of  food  placed  in  the  cage.  The  name  of 
own  life ;  the  eagle  closes  his  wings,  drops  down  bald  eagle  is  really  a  misnomer,  as  the  head  is  as 
with  ereat  quickness,  and  seizes  the  fish  before  thickly  feathered  as  in  any  species ;  the  proper 
ttreacSies  the  water;  and  this  marauding  and  name  is  white-headed  eagle. — ^The  bird  of  Wash- 
mean  career  the  eagle  pursues  till  the  migrations  ington  {n,Washingtonii^  And.)  was  first  de- 
of  the  fish  cease,  and  the  fish  hawks  depart,  scribed  by  Audubon  ("  Ornithological  Biogra- 
The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  majestic,  accom-  phy,"  vol.  i.  p.  58),  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
plished  by  easy  flappings ;  it  sails  along  with  seen  by  any  other  ornithologist ;  he  first  saw  it 
extended  wings,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  Feb.  1814 ;  a  few 
ean  ascend  until  it  disappears  from  view,  with-  years  after  he  met  with  a  pair  near  the  Ohio  river 
ont  any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings  or  tail ;  in  Kentucky,  which  had  built  their  nest  on  a 
and  from  tne  greatest  heights  it  descends  with  range  of  high  cliffs ;  2  years  after  the  discovery 
a  rapidity  which  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye.  of  the  nest  he  kiUed  a  male  which  was  the  8ul>> 
All  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  cowardice  of  the  jcct  of  his  description ;  after  this  he  saw  two 
eagle  when  it  is  suddenly  surprised  or  meets  other  pairs  near  the  Ohio  river.  Ilis  reason  for 
with  unexpected  resistance ;  a  game  cock  put  giving  the  name  to  tho  bird  is  thus  stated  by 
into  a  cage  with  a  full-grown  male  at  once  himself:  "Washington  was  brave,  so  is  the 
attacked  the  eagle  and  beat  him  in  the  most  eagle;  like  it,  too,  ho  was  tho  terror  of  his  foes; 
approved  manner,  and  even  the  common  cock  and  his  fame,  extending  from  pole  to  i>ole,  resem« 
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bles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the  mightiest  of  light  brown,  ivith  a  dark  streak  on  the  middle 

the  feathered  tribe.    If  America  has  reason  to  of  each  feather.    In  the  old  bird  the  bill  be- 

be  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  comes  jellov,  the   general  plumage  graji^sh 

proud  of  her  great  eagle/*    The  flight  of  this  brown,  palest  on  the  head  and  nedc,  and  the 

is  said  to  be  different  from  tbat  of  the  white-  tail  white ;  the  length  is  8  feet,  and  the  extent 

headed  eagle,  the  former  encircling  a  greater  of  wings  6  feet  9  inches.    This  spedet,  called 

space,  sailing  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  also  osprey,  ossifrage,  and  pygargos,  is  distrib- 

darting  upon  its  prey  in  a  spiral  manner.    The  nted  over  the  northern  portionB  of  the  old 

bill  was  bluish  black,  with  pale  edges ;  the  iris  world ;  it  feeds  prinoipalij  on  fish,  l^e  our 

chestnut-brown ;  upper  part  of  the  head,  hind  white-headed  eagle,  forcing  tlte  fish  hawk  to 

neck,  back,  scapulars,  rumo,  tail  coverts,  and  provide  for  him  on  tiie  principle  that "  might 

posterior  tibial  feathers,  blackish  brown,  with  a  makes  right."    It  prefers  cold  climates,  and 

coppery  gloss;  the  throat,  fore  neck,  breast,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  thon^  it  visits  the 

and  abdomen  light  brownish  yellow,  each  feath-  interior  rivers  and  lakes ;  when  nnable  to  ob- 

er  blackish  brown  in  the  centre ;  wing  coverts  tain  fish,  it  feeds  npon  sea  birds,  young  seals, 

light  grayish  brown,  those  next  the  body  ap-  and  any  small  animals  which  it  can  sorprise. 

proaching  the  color  of  the  back;  primaries  and  Its  flight  is  neither  so  elevated  nor  so  rapid 

tail  dark  brown;  anterior  tibial  feathers  grayish  as  that  of  the  previously  described  qpecies. 

brown.    The  length  is  given  at  8  feet  7  inches.  The  nest  is  placed  on  dim  near  the  sea,  and 

extent  of  wings  10  feet  2  inches,  bill  Si  inches,  the  eggs  are  2,  of  a  dirty  white  color;  inca- 

tarsus  4i  inches,  and  the  weight  14}  lbs. ;  this  bation  takes  place  in  ApnL — The  northern  sea 

was  a  male,  and  of  course  the  female  would  eagle  {II,  pelagieua,  PaUas)  is  the  largest  c^the 

have  been  considerably  larger.    Though  this  family,  and  inhabits  the  Rusrian  American  isl- 

bird  is  generally  admitted  as  a  species  on  the  ands  and  northeastern  Ana.    The  total  length 

authority  of  Audubon,  many  ornithologists  do  of  the  female  is  d(  feet :  the  wings  are  shorter 

not  regard  it  as  such.    The  characters  of  the  than  usual,  and  the  tail  is  wedge-diaped.    In 

bill  and  color  of  the  plumage  arc  very  like  those  the  adult  the  bill  and  the  legs  are  yellow :  the 

of  the  young  white-headed  eagle ;  the  increase  general  plumage  brownish  black,  with  a  uarge 

in  length  is  only  3  or  4  inches,  while  the  in-  frontal  space,  greater  wing  coverts,  abdomen, 

crease  in  extent  of  wings  is  about  3  feet,  which  and  tail,  white.    In  the  young  the  tail  is  white, 

proportions  throw  some  doubt  on  the  accuracy  with  brownish  black  marksi  the  ^uiDs  Uack, 

of  the  measurements,  as  such  a  relative  extent  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries  white  at  their 

of  wings  belongs  rather  to  the  vultures  than  the  bases ;  other  parts  dull  brownish  black.      It  is 

eagles.    It  is  very  strange,  too,  that  no  other  a  fishing  eagle,  though  it  occarionally  captures 

ornitholodst  should  have  been  able  to  see  or  birds  and  quadrup^ls.    According  to  Pallas, 

procure  this  bird,  and  that  no  specimen  should  it  breeds  in  northeastern  Asia. — There  are  sev- 

exist  in  any  cabinet.    It  does  not  appear  that  eral  genera  of  smaller  ^jijAe^  as  the  crested 

Audubon  came  very  near  the  eagles  which  he  eagles  («pi?/i^£t£«,  Yieill.).  The  Uack-tnfted  ea^ 

calls  ^^  birds  of  Washington,"  except  in  the  in-  (S,  arnatusy  Daud.)  is  as  large  as  a  raven,  black, 

stance  in  which  ho  shot  one,  which  from  his  with  a  long  tuft  hanging  from  the  occiput,  and 

drawing  and  description  might  very  well  be  a  the  edge  of  the  wings  and  bands  under  the 

young  white-headed  eagle ;  in  the  other  cases  tail  whitish ;  the  crest  is  mixed  with  white ;  the 

they  were  flying  bver  him,  except  when  he  thighs  and  tarsal  feathers  banded  with  black 

watched  them  from  a  nest  ac  a  distance  of  100  and  white;  tarsus  feathered  to  the  toes ;  it  in- 

yards,  which  certainlv  is  not  near  enough  to  habits  South  America.     Other  spedes  of  the 

form  a  sufficiently  accl^rato  idea  even  of  so  large  genus  are  found  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  archi- 

a  bird  as  an  eagle.    The  fact  of  the  nest  being  pelago,  where*  they  live  in  jungles  and  woodsy 

on  a  cliff  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  golden  pouncing  on  pheasants,  hares,  and  similar  ani- 

eagles,  as  the  white-headed  species  builds  in  lofty  mals  passing  underneath;  they  also  seize  prey 

trees.    There  seems,  therefore,  sufficient  ground  on  the  wing.    The  reptUe  eagles  {morphnuMy 

for  doubting  the  validity  of  this  species,  which  Ouv.)  are  peculiar  to  South  America;  they  live 

ought  not  to  bo  acknowledged  until  further  in  the  forests,  feeding  on  reptiles,  small  animals, 

proof  is  given  of  its  non-identity  with  the  gold-  and  birds.    A  well-known  species  is  the  Jf.  urti- 

en,  the  white-headed,  or  perhaps  the  white-  hitinga  (Gmel.) ;  this  is  black,  without  a  crest, 

tailed  sea  eagle  of  Europe;  it  seems  to  have  rump  and  lower  part  of  the  tail  white;  the  long 

some  of  the  characters  of  all  these,  united  to  tarsi  are  bare  of  feathers.    The  harpy  ea^^ 

the  wings  of  a  vulture,  which  would  place  it,  if  (genus  thrasaUus^  Gray,  or  harpyia^  \  ieill.)  are 

a  reality,  in  a  genus  distinct  from  aquila  or  peculiar  to  South  America ;  they  will  be  do- 

haliaitvs. — The  white-tailed  or  cinereous  sea  scribed  in  the  article  IIarpt.    The  genus  pan- 

eagle  of  Europe  (II.  alhieilla^  Linn.),  the  young  dhn  (Sav.)  will  be  described  under  FismIIawe, 

of  which  Audubon  thinks  bears  the  greatest  re-  the  common  name  of  the  best  known  spedes. 

semblance  to  his  bird  of  Washington,  has  at  this  The  caracara,  or  Brazilian  eagle,  does  not  be- 

age  a  blackisli  bill ;  head  and  hind  neck  dark  long  to  the  aquilino^  but  to  tho  polyhorina^  a 

brown,  with  white  markings,  disappearing  with  subfamily  coming  nearest  to  the  vultures ;  this 

ago ;  fore  neck  and  hrcast  brown,  with  brown-  bird  {polyhoru$  tharuSj  Molina)  is  of  yarious 

ish  white  marks ;  general  color  of  the  plumage  shades  of  brown,  with  streaks  and  mottlings  of 
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brownish  black ;  wings  barred  with  white,  and  15  of  silver  in  Earopo^  onr  gold  coins  continued 
the  tail  coverts  doll  white  barred  with  dusky ;  to  be  exported  until  the  act  of  June  28,  1834^ 
tail  grayish  white,  witli  16  narrow  bars  and  a  substituted  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  by  reducing  the 
termimLl  band  of  blackish  brown ;  the  length  is  fineness  of  the  eagle  to  BQdfff  thousandths,  and 
about  2  feet,  and  the  extent  of  wings  4  feet,  the  its  weight  to  258  grains,  being  282  crains  pure 
biQ  2i  inches.  It  is  found  from  Florida  to  Bra-  gold.  By  the  act  of  Jan.  18,  1837,  uie  fineness 
h),  and  it  feeds  with  the'  turkey  buzzards  and  of  the  eagle,  as  of  all  the  other  coins,  was  raised 
carrion  crows  on  carcasses ;  it  has  the  habits  to  900  thousandths,  its  weight  remaining  as  be- 
of  the  vultures,  with  the  additional  power  of  fore  258  grains,  of  which  2Sf^^  were  pure  gold; 
carrying  prey  in  its  talons ;  beside  carrion,  it  and  at  tliese  rates  it  continues  to  be  coined. — 
devours  small  reptiles  and  birds;  it  walks  like  There  are  also  a  half  eagle,  first  coined  in  1795, 
the  turkey  buzzard.  Itsflight  is  rapid  and  grace-  a  quarter  eagle,  first  coined  in  1796,  and  a 
ftd. — ^Tho  eagle,  in  mythology,  is  the  sacred  bird  double  eagle,  first  coined  in  1849. 
of  the  Hindoo  Vishnu  and  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing.  Anatomists 
In  the  Roman  ceremony  of  apotheosis  an  eagle  divide  it  into  the  external,  the  middle,  and  the 
aacended  fcom  the  burning  catafalco,  and  was  internal  ear.  The  first  consists  of  the  visible 
believed  to  bear  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  external  org(m,  a  cartilaginous  and  fleshy  struc- 
Olympna.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  it  ture,  of  the  form  best  adapted  to  collect  the  at- 
18  the  bird  of  wisdom,  and  sits  in  the  boughs  of  mospheric  vibrations,  and  the  meatus  or  tubular 
the  tree  yggdrcuilL — The  Etruscans  were  the  opening  leading  to  the  tympanum.  The  tym- 
first  who  adopted  the  eagle  as  the  symbol  of  royal  panum  is  a  firm  fibrous  membrane  stretched 
power,  and  bore  its  image  as  a  standard  at  the  across  this  opening,  whose  ofiice,  as  its  name 
bead  of  their  armies.  From  the  tune  of  Marius  implies,  is  to  communicate  vibrations  like  the 
it  was  the  principal  emblem  of  the  Roman  re-  head  of  a  drum.  The  middle  ear  is  a  cavity 
public,  and  the  only  standard  of  the  legions.  It  about  the  form  and  size  of  a  kidney  bean ; 
was  represented  with  outspread  wings,  and  wus  from  its  lower  point  a  tubular  opening  descends 
uroally  of  silver  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  wOio  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  termi- 
made  it  of  gold.  The  double-headed  eagle  was  nates  in  a  trumpet-like  expansion ;  this  is  usually 
in  use  among  the  Byzantine  emperors,  to  indi-  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  sometimes  fn«a- 
oaie,  it  is  said,  their  claim  to  the  empire  both  tusauditoriusinternus.  Across  the  middle  ear  is 
of  the  East  and  tlie  West ;  was  adopted  in  the  stretched  a  chain  of  4  minute  bones,  connected 
14th  century  by  the  German  emperors,  and  with  each  other  by  cartilage  and  tendon.  These 
afterward  appeared  on  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  are  the  malleus  or  mallet,  the  ificiis  or  anvil,  the 
arms  of  Prussia  were  distinguished  by  the  black  orbicularis  or  round  bono,  and  the  stapes  or  stir- 
eagle,  and  those  of  Poland  by  the  white.  The  rup,  each  named  from  some  fancied  resemblance. 
eagle  is  the  emblematic  device  of  t^e  United  The  ofiice  of  this  chain,  which  is  attached  to 
Statesof  America,  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  the  tlie  tympanum  at  one  end,  and  to  the  mem- 
Cindnnati,  and  is  figured  on  coins.  Napoleon  brane  covering  the  foramen  ovale  at  the  other, 
adopted  it  for  the  emblem  of  imperial  France ;  it  is  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  to  aid 
was  not,  however,  represented  in  heraldic  style,  in  this,  they  are  controlled  by  2  minute  muscles, 
but  in  its  natural  form,  with  the  thunderbolts  of  which  render  the  2  tympani  tense.  The  whole 
Jupiter.  It  was  disused  under  the  Bourbons,  but  of  the  middle  ear,  with  these  minute  bones,  is 
was  restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  when  ir- 
(Jan,  1,  1852).  The  order  of  the  white  eagle  ritated,  as  by  a  cold,  it  secretes  mucus  very 
was  created  in  Poland  by  Ladislas  the  Short,  in  freely,  and  thus  often  induces  temporary  and 
1825,  was  renewed  in  1706,  and  since  1831  has  partial  deafness.  The  internal  ear,  also  called 
been  united  with  the  hnperial  orders  of  Russia,  the  labyrinth,  to  which  the  external  and  middle 
The  order  of  the  black  eagle  was  founded  in  ear  are  but  the  ante-rooms,  consists  of  the  ves- 
1701  by  Frederic  I.,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  tibule,  the  3  semicircular  canals,  and  the  coch- 
and  is  conferred  upon  princes  of  the  royal  fam-  lea.  The  vestibule  is  an  irregular  cavity  shut 
ily,  members  of  foreign  sovereign  houses,  and  a  out  from  the  middle  ear  by  the  membrane  cov- 
fffw  officers  of  state,  to  whom  it  gives  personal  ering  the  foramen  ovale,  and  communicating 
nobility.  The  order  of  the  red  eagle,  the  second  with  the  semicircular  canals  by  5  openings,  2  of 
Prussian  order  in  dignity,  was  founded  in  1712  these  canals  being  joined  at  one  end.  The  coch- 
by  the  margrave  George  William  of  Baireuth,  lea^  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bony  structure  re- 
and  was  tl'ansferred  w^ith  that  principality  to  sembling  in  form  a  snail  shell ;  internally  it  is 
Proflsia  in  1792.  divided  by  a  lamina,  bony,  ligamentous,  and 
EAGLE,  a  gold  coin  ol  the  United  States,  muscular,  into  2  cavities  called  tlie  scala  resti- 
of  the  value  of  $10,  first  coined  in  1795,  as  2^uZ/ and  the  «(ra^a  ^y77{//(znr,  which  communicate 
provided  by  the  act  of  congress  of  April  2, 1792,  at  the  top  of  the  cochlcji,  in  a  curved  channel 
of  the  fineness  of  22  carats  (91 6f  thousandths),  called  the  modiolus,  Tliis  modiolus  has  nnmer- 
and  weighing  270  grains,  thus  containing  247i  ous  orifices,  through  which  pass  the  filaments 
grains  of  pure  gold.  The  silver  dollar  contained  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  whole  internal  ear 
at  the  same  time  37li  grains  pure  silver,  tlie  is  lined  with  a  delicate  serous  membrane,  which 
ratio  of  valuation  of  silver  to  gold  being  as  15  to  secretes  a  fluid  called  perilymph.  Within  the 
1.  An  ounce  of  pure  gold  being  worth  more  than  vestibule  and  the  semicircular  canals,  we  find  the 
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membranons  labyrinth ;  in  the  vestibule  it  con-  a  distance  at  which  ordinair  penoDS  cannot 

sists  of  2  membranous  sacs,  one  called  the  utrif  distinguish  a  sonnd.    The  Indian,  too,  possesses 

cuius,  and  the  other  the  saeculua,  communicat-  extraordinary  powers  in  this  req>ect ;  applying 

ing  with  each  other  and  extending  in  slender  his  ear  to  the  earth,  he  will  discover  the  ap- 

tubes  through  tlie  semicircular  canals,  of  which  proach  of  an  enemy,  and  obtain  some  idea  of 

they  only  occupy  about  oneKthird ;  in  the  vesti-  his  numbers,  long  before  the  eye  can  detect  his 

bule  and  modiolus,  these  sacs  receive  the  ner-  coming.    In  almost  all  brain  affections,  theae 

vous  filaments,  and  are  thus  connected  with  the  is  more  or  less  morbid  sensitiveness  of  hear- 

scrous  membrane  lining  the  labyrinth;  but  every-  ing ;  and  in  that  condition  of  the  nervons  sys- 

where  else  they  are  free,  and  separated  from  it  tem  brought  on  bv  long  continoed  and  intense 

by  the  perilymph,  while  their  internal  surfaces  excitement,  and  which  often  terminates  in  in- 

secrete  a  similar  fluid  called  endolymph.    In  sanity,  the  same  phenomenon  is  obsiUTed^— Hie 

the  vestibular  portion  is  found  a  crystalline  form  of  the  external  ear  varies  materially  in 

powder,  proved  by  chemicfiJ  experiment  to  be  different  races  of  men,  and  still  more  in  the  an- 

carbonate  of  lime,  and  denominated  otolithea;  imal  tribes.    In  the  Caucasian  race  it  is  of  mod- 

the  ofiSce  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  to  commu-  erate  size,  well  formed,  and  neither  very  prom- 

nicate  the  vibrations  to  the  nervous  surfaces,  inent  nor  pressed  closely  to  the  head.    In  the 

The  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate  Malay  and  Mongolian  it  is  large,  ill  proportion- 

by  loops,  or  minute  points,  in  the  sacculus,  the  ed,  the  lobe  naturally  long,  and  the  whole  ear 

utriculus,  the  ampulla  (the  little  membranous  standing  out  prominently ;  in  the  Indian  race 

tubes  which  pass  through  the  semicircular  ca-  the  conformation  is  similar  to  the  Mongolian, 

nols),  and  the  lamina  which  divides  the  cochlea,  though  less  prominent;  in  the  negro  the  ear  is 

In  the  process  of  hearing,  the  vibrations  of  the  flat,  broad,  and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  head  as 

atmosphere,  caused,  we  will  say,  by  touching  to  give  the  idea  of  having  been  fastened  there 

one  of  the  keys  of  a  piano,  pass  toward  the  ear,  by  a  bandage.     Of  the  inferior  animalw.  the 

where  they  are  collected  and  concentrated  by  mammalia  only  have  an  external  ear ;  in  birds 

its  peculiar  form  and  structure ;  thus  concen-  it  is  merely»a  small  orifice ;  in  fishes,  when  it 

trated,  they  pass  along  the  canal  to  the  tym-  exists,  it  is  covered  by  the  skin,  as  it  is  also  in 

panum,  where  they  produce  a  vibration ;  this  reptiles.    The  variety  in  its  form  in  mammals 

vibration  is  communicated  by  the  little  chain  of  extends  even  to  different  varieties  of  the  same 

bones  we  have  described  to  the  membrane  cov-  animal.    The  drooping  ear  of  the  King  Charles 

ering  the  foramen  ovale,  by  which  it  is  passed  and  other  spaniels  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 

to  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vestibule  and  to  the  erect  promhient  ear  of  the  fbzhonnd  and  the 

sacs,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  otolithes  it  is  Esquimaux  dog;  and  both  diflbr  greatly  from 

transmitted  to  the  nervous  surface,  which  is  ex-  the  short  open  ear  of  the  boU-dog.    The  horse 

panded  over  the  whole  labyrinth,  and  produces  has  a  scqsitive  and  well  fonned  ear,  though 

the  sensation  of  sound.    The  internal  and  mid-  of  small  size ;  while  the  ass^  with  no  better 

die  ear  are  situated  wholly  within  the  temporal  powers  of  hearing,  is  supplied  with  long  aural 

bone,  which  is  here  much  thicker  and  harder  appendages  which  seem  most  adapted  for  fans, 

than  elsewhere,  in  order  to  protect  the  delicate  The  elephant  has  a  small  ear  as  compared  with 

and  complicated  structure  from  injury. — ^Under  his  great  size,  though  the  flap  of  skin  which 

the  head  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  we  have  spoken  in  protects  it  is  of  considerable  dimensions.    The 

general  terms  of  the  causes  which  induce  deaf-  camivora  generally  have  small  but  very  quick 

ness;  but  wo  may  say  here  that  while  congenital  ears,  and  they  usually  possess  erectile  power 

deafness  is  usually  the  result  of  deficiency  or  which  enables  them  to  throw  them  into  shapes 

malformation  of  some  portion  of  the  organ,  thus  in  which  they  will  most  readily  catch  the  sonnd 

preventing  the  transmission  of  the  vibration  or  wave.    The  mole,  though  his  ear  is  hardly  dls- 

sound  wave,  accidental  deafness  usually  arises  cerniblo  in  the  fine  fur  which  covers  it,  is  yet 

from  perforation  of  the  tympanum  by  ulcera-  very  quick  of  hearing.    Of  all  the  mammals,  the 

tion  or  otherwise ;  mucous  secretion,  the  result  bat  tribe  possess  the  largest  ears  in  proportion 

of  inflammation,  clogging  or  thickening  the  to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  the  pkylwsUmu9  and 

membranes  of  the  middle  ear,  or  ulceration  at-  the  megadenus  in  particular  being  provided  with 

tacking  the  little  bones  and  causing  their  dis-  these  appendages  so  large  as  to  form  nearly  {  of 

charge ;  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  the  superficial  extent  of  their  bodies.    Among 

of  the  labyrinth,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  savage  and  half-civilized  tribes  the  idea  prevails 

nerve.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  cure  of  com-  that  the  lengthening  of  the  lobe  of  \ho  ear  by 

plete  deafness  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  most  of  heavy  ornaments,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 

the  cases  reported  will  bo  found  on  examination  perforations  nuido  for  attaching  them,  both  add 

either  not  to  have  been  cured,  or  not  to  have  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  wearer.     In  tlie 

been  of  persons  entirely  deaf. — ^The  sense  of  Bunnese  statues  of  Gandama,  he  is  represented 

hearing,  like  most  of  the  senses,  is  capable  of  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  lobes  oi  his  ears 

a  much  higher  cultivation  than  is  generally  extend  to  the  level  of  his  lap.    Among  the  Af- 

given  to  it    The  blind,  to  whom  touch  and  rican  tribes  the  perforation  in  the  ear  is  enlarged 

hearing  make  up  in  part  for  the  loss  of  vii^ion,  so  that  a  stick  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  may 

acquire  remarkable  powers  of  hearing.    They  bo  thrust  through  it,  and  some  of  them  nse  the 

will  hear  a  footstep  or  the  opening  of  a  door,  at  ear  instead  of  a  pocket  to  carry  small  articles. 
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EAR  RIKGS,  a  kind  of  ornament  common  the  property  of  a  Polish  lady,  and  consisted  of 

both  among  savage  and  civilized  peoples.  Thev  a  series  of  diamonds,  arranged  so  as  to  represent 

are  alloded  to  in  the  earliest  literature  of  both  an  acacia  blossom,  the  sotting  being  made  to 

Aria  and  Enrope,  and  are  found  represented  resemble  a  leaf  of  the  same  tree.    The  lotus 

vptm  remnants  of  sculpture  older  than  any  liter-  blossom  and  the  Bengal  rose  were  sometimes 

atore.    They  have  been  discovered  amid  the  copied  in  Egyptian  and  Indian  ear  rings,  and  the 

rains  of  Thebes,  in  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  Chinese  women  wear  ear  rings  resembling  the 

kings,  and  have  been  dug  from  Hcrculaneum,  fantastic  flora  of  their  country.    Roman  ladies 

Ponipeii,  and  Nineveh.  Abraham,  the  father  of  of  tlie  highest  rank  sometimes  wore  this  orna- 

the  Hebrews,  sent  them  as  a  present  to  his  son's  ment  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  wliosc  body  was  of 

wife ;  Alexander,  when  he  marched  to  the  East,  gold  set  with  precious  stones ;  and  among  the 

met  with  them  in  Babylon,  and  on  the  banks  women  of  Soutli  America  it  is  often  made  to 

ef  the  Indns ;  Cortes  found  them  in  use  among  resemble  a  humming  bird.    Both  among  the 

the  wealthy  Mexicans ;  among  the  Greeks  and  ancients  and  moderns  ear  rings  have  sometimes 

Bomaiis  they  were  equally  worn  by  noble  ladies  borne  miniature  likenesses  of  friends.    In  recent 

and  serving  maids;  and  in  the  later  Christian  times  they  have  very  generally  been  supposed 

fliyfliaation  they  have  enjoyed  a  nearly  univer-  to  be  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  especially  to 

sal  prevalence.    They  are  termed  rings  in  the  be  a  protection  against  weakness  of  the  eyes, 

Hebrew  and  other  ancient  as  well  as  the  English  and  in  this  belief  they  are  still  frequently  worn 

and  other  modern  languages,  and  their  original  by  men  in  France  and  Italy,  and  sometimes  also 

ibmi  was  doubtless  a  simple  circlet    Among  in  the  United  States,  and  arc  common  among 

the  oriental  nations,  the  Hebrews  excepted,  they  boys  in  Germany. 

were  worn  by  both  sexes,  and  though  at  first  EAR  TRUMPET.    Under  this  title  may  be 

of  gold  or  silver,  were  subsequently  made  with  included  all  those  contrivances  intended  to  aid 

agate,  chalcedony,  onyx,  coral,  and  pearls.  They  the  hearing  of  persons  partially  deafl    We  have 

wwe  sometimes  single  hoops  of  gold  from  1^  to  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  or  by 

8  Inches  in  diameter,  but  were  moi^requently  whom  ear  trumpets  were  invented.    The  prac- 

jewelled  drops  or  pendants  of  various  styles,  tice  of  putting  the  hand  to  the  ear  in  a  trumpet 

hnng  from  a  smalt  ring  inserted  in  the  ear.  shape  probably  first  suggested  it,  and  from  occa- 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  finest  ear  rings  in  sional  idlusions  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet  in  old 

the  world  are  in  the  harems  of  the  East,  and  writers  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  very 

Enropean  princesses  in  devising  this  ornament  early  origin.    The  earliest  form  of  which  we 

have  been  nnable  to  excel  the  taste  of  Persian  have  any  knowledge  was  a  rude  imitation  on 

maidens  and  of  the  slaves  of  the  sultan.    The  an  exaggerated  scale  of  the  form  of  the  external 

use  of  ear  rings  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ear;  but  as  this  was  found  inconvenient  from 

wss  confined  chiefiy  to  women.    The  favorite  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in  place,  a  form 

style  was  a  pendant,  framed  of  gold  and  set  more  nearly  resembling  a  speaking  trumpet  was 

with  precious  stones.    Pearls  were  valued  for  substituted.    As  this  again  was  found  incon- 

b^sg  exactly  spherical  and  for  their  delicate  venient  from  the  space  it  occupied  and  the  diffi- 

wUteness ;  and  2  or  8  of  them  were  generally  culty  of  supporting  it  in  position,  a  curved  form 

joined  together  to  elongate  a  single  drop,  and  was  substituted,  descending  from  the  ear  close 

S  or  8  snch  drops  were  often  suspended  from  to  the  side  of  the  face  and  presenting  the  trum- 

a  shigle  ring.    In  the  Iliad,  Juno,  adorning  her-  pet-shaped  mouth  upward.    Another  modifica- 

self  in  her  richest  and  most  captivating  attire,  tion  was  a  flat  tube  passing  over  the  head  and 

puts  on  ear  rings  made  with  8  drops  resembling  applied  to  each  ear,  while  in  front  and  imme- 

midberries ;  and  in  the  Odyssey  the  splendid  diately  over  the  forehead  was  an  opening  to 

present  which  Eurydamus  sends  to  Penelope  is  receive  the  sound.    Another  inventor,  having 

a  set  of  ear  rings  of  a  similar  style.  The  Venus  observed  that  in  listening  intently  people  opened 

de'  Medici  has  the  ears  pierced,  and  probably  their  mouths,  contrived  a  sort  of  plectrum  or 

there  were  once  ear  rings  in  them.  At  Rome  the  vibrating  body  to  be  held  between  the  teeth, 

precious  stones  came  especially  into  use  for  this  and  thus  to  convey  sounds  by  the  Eustachian 

oroament,  and  in  the  progress  of  luxury  under  tube.    After  the  introduction  of  caoutchouc  and 

the  emperors  the  Roman  matrons,  according  to  gutta  percha  into  the  arts,  a  long  tube  of  one 

Seneca,  often  carried  suspended  from  their  ears  or  other  of  these  materials,  with  a  bell-shaped 

the  worth  of  2  or  8  rich  patrimonies.  The  pen-  trumpet  at  the  end,  took  the  place  of  the  metal- 

dants  were  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a  series  He  trumpet,  and  for  many  purposes  is  very  con- 

ofnnts,  or  were  adorned  with  figures  of  centaurs  venient.    In  England  in  some  of  the  churches 

or  horses,  or  marine  animals,  and  were  so  ar-  pews  are  constructed  with  tubes  to  conduct  the 

ranged  as  to  vibrate  against  each  other  upon  sound,  opening  in  convenient  positions  for  the 

every  motion  of  the  head,  and  thus  to  produce  a  ear  of  the  listener.    Among  tlie  more  recent 

constant  gentle  tinkling.    Instead  of  a  ring,  a  inventions  for  facilitating  hearing  are  the  auricle, 

hook  was  often  nsed  to  attach  the  ornament  to  a  small  tube  of  silver  with  a  semiglobular  ex- 

the  ear,  and  the  women  of  Italy  still  continue  pansion,  intended  to  be  inserted  into  the  meatus 

this  practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  and  the  tympanum,  a  small  thin  disk 

of  the  ear  without  any  other  fastening.    One  of  rubber,  having  a  silver  wire  passing  through 

of  the  most  famons  of  modern  ear  rings  was  it  to  transmit  the  sound  wave.    In  a  few  cases 
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the  latter  1ms  been  of  considerable  service.  In  After  the  barons  the  earls  are  also  the  moat 
cases  of  total  deafness,  no  such  means  are  of  numeroas  of  any  order,  numbering  (in  1869) 
any  advantage;  234^  of  whom  47  have  Scottish  and  68  Irish 
EARL,  the  most  ancient  title  of  nobility  used  titles.  They  are  styled  by  the  sovereign  ^  right 
in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  early  Saxon  kings  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin/*  an  ^peUation 
the  powerful  nobles  to  wdose  charge  shires  or  attributed  to  Henry  IV.,  who  had  hia  own  rea^ 
territories  had  been  committed  wore  called  eal-  sons  for  flattering  the  powerful  earls,  with  Deariv 
dormen^  literally  elder  men  (whence  Uie  mod-  all  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  allied  by  birth 
em  alderman),  a  term  equivalent  to  the  Latin  or  marriage,  by  frequent  alloaions  to  the  reUtion- 
senior  or  senatar^  and  given  in  Latin  documents  ship.  They  are  now  created  by  letters  patent, 
as  princeps^  dux,  or  eome8.  The  Danes  subse-  in  place  of  the  old  practice  by  wluch  the  sover- 
quontly  applied  the  term  eorh^  which  signified  eign  girded  on  the  sword  of  the  new  eail  and 
originally  a  man  of  noble  birth,  as  opposed  to  Invested  him  with  mantle  and  coronet. 
tlie  ceorl  or  churl,  to  the  same  men  who  had  EARL  MARSHAL,  an  officer  of  state  in  Eng- 
borne  the  title  of  ealdormen.  Tlie  Saxon  earl  land,  who  directs  important  ceremoniei,  takes 
derived  his  title  solely  from  his  oflicc,  which  cognizanoe  of  matters  relating  to  honor,  arms, 
was  originally  in  tlie  gift  of  the  crown,  and  in  and  pedigree,  and  proclaims  uie  declaration  of 
recompense  for  his  services  received  a  part  of  war  or  of  peace.  The  office  was  established  in 
the  revenues  of  his  province  to  his  own  use.  the  reign  of  Richard  U.,  who  conferred  it  upon 
Toward  the  close  of  tlie  Saxon  dynasty  these  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  ana  is 
provincial  governors  not  only  greatly  enlarged  now  hereditary  m  the  family  of  Howard,  the 
their  authority,  but  claimed  the  dignity  as  he-  head  of  which,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  the  prea- 
reditary ;  and  in  tlio  time  of  Edward  the  Con-  ent  earl  marshal  of  England, 
fessor  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  E ARLE,  Flint,  an  American  inventor,  bom  in 
6  powerful  earls,  includiDg  Godwin  and  his  sons  Leicester,  Mass.,  Deo..  17, 1782,  died  there,  Nov. 
Harold  and  Tosti,  of  whom  Harold  subsequent-  19, 1832.  In  1785  he  became  connected  with 
ly  usurped  the  throne.  After  the  Norman  con-  Mr.  Edmi^  Snow  in  the  manufacture  of  map 
quest  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Saxon  chine  and  nand  cards  for  carding  cotton  and 
nobility  were  declared  forfeited,  and  with  many  wool ;  and  in  1700,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  the 
newly  created  fiefs  were  distributed  among  the  originator  of  cotton  factories  in  this  country, 
chief  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  establishing  his  first  factory  at  Pawtucket, 
thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  counts,  from  the  he  applied  to  Mr.  Earle  to  fiunish  him  with 
Latin  eo^nes.  But  this  title  was  very  soon  re-  what  are  technically  termed  twilled  cards,  all 
placed  by  the  old  one  of  carl,  while  the  terri-  the  cards  then  manufactured  in  this  country 
tory  from  which  the  new  dignitary  received  his  being  plain.  Mr.  Earle  at  first  made  these  by 
name  or  over  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction  hand,  but  soon  invented  the  machine  atiU  in 
was  thencefortli  called  a  county,  instead  of  a  use  for  their  manufiicture,  by  which  tiie  labor  of 
shire  as  previously  under  the  Saxons,  and  the  a  man  for  15  hours  could  be  perfonned  in  as  many 
consort  of  the  carl  became  a  countess.  Accord-  minutes.  Aside  from  his  inventive  geniua,  Mr. 
ing  to  Cruise,  there  were  8  sorts  of  earldoms  Earle  deserves  a  record  for  hia  extensive  attain- 
under  the  early  Norman  kings:  the  first  and  mcnts  in  science  and  literature. — Punt,  an 
highest,  where  the  dignity  was  annexed  to  the  American  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
possession  of  a  whole  county,  with  tlie  j(/rar«-  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Dec.  81, 1809.,  He  was  edn- 
galia^  in  which  case  the  county  became  a  county  cated  at  the  Friends^  yearly  meeting  boarding 
palatine,  and  the  person  created  earl  of  it  exer-  school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  rabaa- 
cised  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign ;  the  next,  quently  employed  as  a  teacher.  He  received  hia 
where  the  earl  was  entitled  to  tlie  third  part  diploma  of  M.D.  in  1B87,  after  which  he  roentS 
of  the  revenues  of  the  county  court;  and  the  months  in  London  and  a  vear  in  Paris,  andaome 
third,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  erected  into  a  10  months  more  in  travel,  retnniing  to  FhHadeT- 
county  and  granted  with  civil  and  criminal  phiainl839.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  rerident 
jurisdiction  to  be  held />«r«frt?tViKmt/ni(i«<^m»-  physician  of  the  insane  hoqntal  at  Frankford, 
taUi9,  This  statement,  however,  is  open  to  con-  renn.,  under  the  care  of  the  Friends,  where  he 
troversy,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  of  opinion  remained  a  little  more  than  2  years.  In  1844 
that  the  Nonnan  earls,  excepting  in  the  coun-  he  was  appointed  phyncian  to  the  a^lnm  for  the 
ties  palatine,  possessed  no  jurisdiction  over  the  insane  at  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
countics  from  which  they  were  denominated,  mained  till  April,  1849,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
the  dignity  being  of  a  nature  altogether  personal,  sane  hospitals  of  England,  Bdgimn,  Germany, 
At  present  tlio  title  conveys  no  local  jurisdic-  Austria,  Poland,  and  a  part  of  uoee  of  IVvioe. 
tion  or  revenue,  and  is  no  longer  confined  to  the*  In  1847  he  declined  an  appoinment  of  visiting 
names  of  coanties,  but  may  be  derived  from  physician  to  the  New  YorK  city  lunatic  asylum, 
those  of  towns  or  villages,  or  of  families.  It  but  accepted  it  when  again  offered  in  1868. 
remained  the  highest  hereditary  dignity  in  Eng-  He  has  been  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer, 
land  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II L,  when  the  principally  in  the  medical  and  scientific  Jonr- 
first  dukedom  was  created,  and  is  now  the  Sd  nals  and  the  "  Journal  of  Insanity."  In  1841 
order  of  tlie  British  nobility,  being  next  below  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poema  enti- 
that  of  marquis,  and  above  Uiat  of  viscount,  tied  **  Marathon  and  other  Poema  ;^  but  fear^ 
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ing  that  they  inigbt  endanger  his  professional  The  snrfaco  is  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  Spring 
■tending,  he  withdrew  the  edition  from  the  creek  and  several  of  its  branches,  and  oc- 
market  very  soon  after  its  publication.  The  cupied  by  com  and  cotton  plantations,  inter- 
Mind  year  appeared  his  '^  Visit  to  18  Asylams  spersed  with  forests  of  oak  and  yellow  i)ine. 
for  the  Insane  in  Europe."  In  1848  he  pub-  Scarcely  a  rock  is  to  be  seen  in  the  county. 
Udied  the  '^  History,  Description,  and  Statistics  The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable  along  the  bor- 
of  tiie  Bloomingdale  Asylum."  After  his  re*  der  of  the  county  by  steamboats,  and  the  stnall- 
tnm  from  his  second  European  tour,  he  publish-  er  streams  furnish  good  water  power.  On  tlio 
•d  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity  "  a  bank  of  Colamoka  creek  is  one  of  those  remnrk- 
Mries  of  articles  on  institutions  for  the  insane  able  ancient  mounds  which  have  been  found  in 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  were  subse-  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  75  feet 
qnentljT  collected  in  a  volume.  Another  series  high,  with  a  level  surface  on  the  top  240  by  90 
A  articles  on  ^  Bloodletting  in  Mental  Dis-  feet  in  extent.  The  productions  of  the  county 
orders"  was  also  published  in  book  form  in  in  1860  amounted  to  4,854  bales  of  cotton,  223,- 
1864w  His  other  contributions  to  the  medical  037  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  76,377  of  sweet 
and  psychological  journals  are  very  numerous,  potatoes.  There  were  16  churches,  1  newspa- 
— Thomas,  a  writer  on  law,  brother  of  the  per  office,  and  144  pupils  attending  academics 
pveoeding,  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  April  21,  and  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
IWI,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14,  1849.  His  $994,081.  Named  in  honor  of  Peter  Early,  gov- 
early  edacation  was  obtained  at  the  academy  ernor  of  Georgia  in  1813.  Capital,  Blakoly. 
of  his  native  town.  In  1817  he  removed  to  EARLY,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
Fhiladelphia,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur-  copal  church  south,  bom  in  Virgin  lain  1785.  At 
snits  for  a  few  years^  and  then  having  studied  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Virginia  conference, 
law  commenced  the  practice  of  the  profession  and  became  an  itinerant  minister.  He  filled  sue- 
in  that  city,  where  he  was  distinguished  not  cessively  the  offices  of  secretary  of  conference, 
only  for  legal  ability,  but  for  the  lojgo  amount  presiding  elder,  and  delegate  of  the  general  con- 
of  time  he  bestowed  without  fee  or  reward  in  ference.  At  the  general  conference  of  1846  ho 
defending  the  cause  of  the  poor,  often  refusing  was  elected  general  book  agent,  in  which  offico 
oases  offering  large  pecuniary  emolument  in  he  continued  until  elected  bishop  in  1854.  As 
order  to  attend  to  those  who  were  unable  to  a  traveller,  revivalist,  and  systematic  proachcr, 

Ey.  He  edited  in  succession  the  "  Colum-  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  few  equals  in  tho 
in  Observer,"  "  Standard,"  "  Pennsylvanian,"  ministry  of  the  southern  Methodist  church. 
and  "  Mechanics*  Free  Press  and  Refonn  Advo-  EARTH,  the  planet  upon  which  wo  live.  (For 
eate  ;*' and  he  took  an  active  part  in  calling  a  its  motions  and  its  relations  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl-  ies,  see  Astronomy.)  The  ancients,  familiar  with 
vania  in  1837,  was  a  prominent  member  of  it,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  entertained 
and  is  believed  to  have  made  the  original  draft  the  crudest  notions  of  its  form  and  extent.  In 
of  the  new  constitution.  At  this  time  he  was  so  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  regarded  as  a  flat  cir- 
popnlar  that  any  offico  in  the  gift  of  the  people  cle,  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  dark  and  mys- 
was  at  his  command,  but  he  lost  the  support  of  terious  ocean.  The  nations  which  dwelt  upon 
the  party  with  wliicli  he  was  connected  (the  its  borders  were  called  Cimmerians  and  dcscrib- 
democratic)  by  advocating  the  extension  of  the  ed  as  living  in  perpetual  darkness.  In  every 
right  of  suifrage  to  negroes.  In  1840  he  was  the  direction  the  most  distant  lands  heard  of  wero 
candidate  of  the  liberty  party  for  tie  vice-pres-  placed  on  the  margin  of  this  ocean,  so  that  as 
idenoy.  After  that  period  he  mingled  little  in  geographical  knowledge  increased  its  shores  in 
political  alfairs,  and  devoted  himself  almost  en-  like  manner  receded.  The  strait  at  the  pillars 
tirely  to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  published  of  Hercules,  leading  into  the  ocean,  was  for 
work  was  an  **  Essay  on  Penal  Law,"  written  many  centuries  the  boundary  of  the  earth  to- 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  academy  of  ward  the  west.  The  Black  sea  appears  for  a 
Philadelphia,  and  published  by  the  library  com-  time  to  liave  been  the  boundary  in  tlie  other  di- 
iMny.  Thfs  was  followed  by  an  "Essay  on  the  rection,  and  Colchis  on  the  margin  of  tho  East- 
Rights  of  States  to  alter  and  annul  their  Char-  em  sea.  Ethiopia  reached  the  sea  to  the  south. 
ten,"  a  work  which  elicited  the  approbation  and  the  Ripha^an  mountains  stretched  to  tlio 
of  Thomas  Jelferson;  a  "Treatise  on  Railroads  northern  verge  of  the  earth.  The  ancient  He- 
and  Internal  Communications,"  published  in  brews  found  tho  same  boundary  to  the  west; 
1880;  a  spelling  book  for  schools,  which  was  but  in  other  directions  they  vajruely  spoke  of 
hiffhly  approved  by  eminent  teachers  in  Phila-  the  "ends  of  the  earth."  Availing  themselves 
delphia  and  vicinity  ;  a  **  Life  of  Benjamin  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Phwnicians, 
Lnudy,"  on  eminent  philanthropist.  At  tho  theyhadin  the  time  of  Solomon  prosecuted  their 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a  trading  voyages  through  the  straits  of  Isabel- 
history  of  the  French  revolution  and  a  translo-  mandeb  into  tho  Indian  ocean,  bringing  home 
tion  of  Sismondi's  "  Italian  Republics."  from  expeditions  of  8  years'  duration  the  pro- 
EARLY,  a  S.  W.  co  of  Ga.,  bordorinc:  on  Ala.,  ducts  of  tropical  regions ;  while  their  shins  sent 
bounded  AV.  by  the  Chattalioochee  river,  and  westward  toward  the  Atlantic  returned  laden 
N.  by  Colamoka  creek ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  with  tho  tin,  silver,  lead,  and  other  metollio 
in  1852,  8,641,  of  whom  4,211  were  daves.  products  of  Spam  and  Great  BriUdn.   The  ex- 
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peditions  of  AlcsAnder  into  Asia  opened  new  of  a  decree  upon  the  tarfaoe  of  the  earth,  and 

conntries  in  the  east,  and  largely  extended  the  from  this  to  calcohite  the  whole  circnmfta^noe. 

geography  of  the  Greeks.  Hie  Romans  hy  their  At  Syene,  in  upper  ^^^Tpt^  was  a  well,  at  the 

conquests  added  discoveries  in  the  other  direo-  hottom  of  which  the  full  diak  of  the  son  waa 

tion ;  but  these,  while  they  removed  further  off,  seen  at  noon  of  the  day  of  the  sammer  solstice ; 

still  served  to  fix  the  encircling  ocean,  the  mare  at  the  same  time  from  Alexandria,  then  taken 

Unehrosum,  as  the  impassable  barrier  and  limit  to  be  on  the  same  meridian,  its  aiundar  distance 

to  the  land.    At  a  very  early  period  the  astron-  from  the  zenith  was  7^  12'.     This  was  the 

omers  among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  measure  of  the  celestial  arc  between  the  two 

Greeks   perceived  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  zeniths,  andborethe  same  relation  to  the  whole 

while  occupying  the  same  positions,  stood  in  dif-  circumference  as  the  distance  between  the  two 

ferent  relations  to  different  points  upon  the  sur-  points  on  the  snrfaoe  bore  to  the  circamference 

face  of  the  earth.  In  the  school  of  Thales,  Anaxi-  of  the  earth.    Fresmning  this  distance  to  be 

mander,  Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras,  the  sun  5,000  stadia,  and  7^  12'  being  ^  of  a  circle,  the 

dial  was  employed  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  total  circumference  waa  then  250,000  stadia, 

sun  in  its  meridional  range,  and  to  detennine  the  The  world  known  by  the  reports  of  travelleri 

latitude  of  places,  and  the  division  of  the  year  into  extended  only  aboat  8S,000  eiadia  in  a  N.  and  & 

865  days.  The  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  direction;  and  from  the  jnllars  of  Hercnles  to 

days  at  numerous  places  was  determined  by  the  the  city  of  ThinsB  upon  the  eastern  ocean,  along 

E^ptions  with  this  instrument,  and  they  first  his  base  line  drawn  E.  and  W.  acroea  the  Me^- 

added  6^  days  to  the  older  division  of  the  year  terranean,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  a  greatly  ez- 

into  860  days.    Tholes  (born  at  Miletus,  640  B.  aggerated  distance  of  70,000  stadia,  and  yet  leaa 

C.)  perceived  the  error  of  giving  to  the  earth  a  than  j  of  the  whole  circamference.   He  indnlgea 

plane  surface,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  spherical  fig-  only  coi\jectures  whether  the  renuunder  waa  oo> 

nre  and  a  position  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  cupied  entirely  by  the  ocean  he  called  the  At- 

Anaximander  believed  it  was  cylindrio^il ;  and  lantio,  or  consisted  in  part  of  strange  continents 

in  the  Pythagorean  cosmography  the  extroordi-  and  islands.    Posidonina  next  attempted  a  aimi- 

nary  advance  was  made  of  placing  the  sun  in  lar  measurement  by  obaenratioiia  of  the  altitude 

the  centre  of  the  system  with  the  earth  moving  of  the  star  Canopua,  when  seen  on  the  meridian 

about  it    But  this  step  was  soon  lost,  and  the  at  Rhodes,  and  again  at  Alexuidria.    Finding  a 

knowledge  of  the  extent  and  form  of  tlie  earth  difference  of  altitude  of  7'  SO',  and  assuming 

made  but  slow  progress  as  the  limited  observa-  the  meridional  distance  of  the  two  points  to  be 

tions  of  travellers  were  gradually  accumulated.  5,000  stadia,  he  made  the  whole  circmnference 

A  latitude  observation  is  recorded  of  Meton  and  240,000  stadia.  Of  the  real  Talne  of  the  atadinm 

Euctemon  iit  Athens,  482  B.  0.  As  commercial  emplqyed  we  are  entirely  Imorant;  and  it  is 

intercourse  was  extended  among  the  nations  and  certain  that  it  was  not,  aa  em^lflnred  at  that  time, 

navigation  became  an  important  art,  the  spher-  a  fixed  determinate  measure.   The  great  astron- 

ical  figure  of  the  earth  must  have  become  appar-  omer  Uipparchus  of  Rhodea,  bom  at  Nice,  in 

ent  by  the  same  phenomena  which  are  now  com-  Bithynia,  140  B.  0.,  first  determined  the  longi- 

monly  appealed  to  in  proof  of  it,  viz. :  the  sinking  tudes  of  places  upon  the  earth  by  the  edipeea 

of  distant  objects  seen  npon  a  level  plain,  as  the  of  the  moon,  and  produced  maps  npon  which 

sea  below  the  horizon ;  the  greater  or  less  ele-  localities  were  designated  by  their  latitudes  and 

vation  of  the  circumpolar  stars,  as  the  observer  longitudes.    Thus  a  means  was  fmmlBhed  of 

is  further  toward  the  north  or  the  south ;  the  determining^  the  relative  positions  of  places 

different  angles  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  at  without  the  necessity  of  measDrements  npon  the 

noon  of  the  same  day  at  different  points  on  the  surface  between  them ;  and  afterward,  when 

same  meridian ;  and  other  appearances  of  the  suitable  instruments  should  be  Gontrived,  of 

same  character.    This  form  being  recognized,  it  finding  directly  any  spot  beyond  the  sea,  and 

wfis  natural  to  seek  the  measure  of  its  circum-  returning  to  the  starting  point.   Adopting  these 

ference,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  at-  principles,  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 

tempts  of  this  kind  were  mode  before  any  of  rapher,  prepared  the  most  complete  map  of  the 

those  of  which  we  have  account    Some  of  the  world  so  far  as  it  was  known,  derignating  places 

measures  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  appear  by  their  latitudes  and  longitudes^  and  cansins 

to  have  relation  tothe  terrestrial  circumference;  the  meridians  to  approach  each  other  toward 

and,  as  stated  by  Laplace,  they  seem  ^^  to  indicate  the  polo.    For  want  of  accurate  measorement 

not  only  that  this  length  was  very  exactly  of  the  length  of  a  degree,  his  map,  however,  was 

known  at  a  very  ancient  period,  but  that  it  has  very  imperfect.    Still  it  continued  ibr  many 

also  served  as  the  base  of  a  complete  system  of  centuries  to  be  the  great  authority  in  geography; 

measures,  the  vestiges  of  which  have  been  found  and  it  was  not  until  1685,  when  the  difference 

in  Asia  and  Egypt."    Aristotle  states  that  be-  of  longitude  between  Marseilles  and  Aleppo  was 

fore  his  time  the  circumference  had  been  deter-  found  to  be  only  80^  in  place  of  46°,  as  repre- 

mined  by  mathematicians  at  400,000  stadia,  sented  upon  the  map,  it  became  apparent  that 

Eratosthenes,  who  lived  the  next  century  after  more  perfect  observations  for  longitudes  must 

Aristotle,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  adopted  than  those  of  the  ancientSb    The 

clearly  perceive  the  true  method  of  applying  uncertainty  of  the  results  obtained  by  observing 

astronomical  observations  to  the  measurement  eclipsea  of  the  moon  waa  soon  perceived,  and  at 
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last  the  suggestion  of  Galileo  was  adopted  of  the  equator  and  there  aocnmnlate  them  in  a 
obwrving  the  eotipees  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  belt,  increasing  the  eqaatorial  diameter.  New- 
In  the  9Ui  centnry  an  attempt  was  made  by  di-  ton  oalcolated  that  to  maintain  the  hydrostatic 
reetkm  of  the  cuiph  Al  Mamnn,  who  reigned  eqnilibriom  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the 
ftt  Bagdad  from  818  to  838,  to  determine  the  eqaatorial  diameter  must  be  as  280  to  231. 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude.  His  mathema-  Richer,  who  was  sent  by  the  academy  of 
tidaiiB  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and,  sciences  of  Paris  to  Cayenne  in  1672,  observed 
taking  the  altitade  of  the  polar  star,  separated  that  the  pendulum  which  vibrated  seconds  in 
in  two  parties,  travelling  in  opposite  directions  Paris  lost  about  2^  minutes  daily  at  Cayenne. 
tin  thej  found  a  difference  of  altitade  of  one  This  fact,  as  Newton  explained  in  his  Prinei" 
degree.  They  made  the  distance  upon  the  sur-  ^'o,  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  reduction 
fmt  the  same  as  that  given  by  Ptdemy,  prob-  of  the  force  of  gravity,  either  by  effect  of  the 
Mj  adopting  his  conclusion,  which  they  were  centrifugal  force  or  of  increased  distance  from 
aet  to  verify.  From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  centre.  The  deductions  of  Newton  and 
the  16th  eentary  no  further  attention  was  given  Huyghens  that  the  earth  was  a  spheroid  like  tiiat 
to  asoertaining  the  dimensions  and  true  figure  already  observed  of  Jupiter,  flattened  at  the 
of  the  earth  by  astronomical  observations ;  but  poles,  conflicting  with  the  opposite  conclusions 
vast  accessions  of  geographical  knowledge  were  of  the  first  Cassini,  induced  the  academy  of 
made  by  the  enterprise  of  the  navigators  of  this  sciences  to  cause  exact  measurements  of  men- 
period.  They  at  last  solved  the  mystery  of  the  dionaJ  arcs  to  be  made  both  near  the  equator 
mare  ten€bro9um.  The  next  attempt  to  deter-  and  the  polar  circle.  The  celebrated  commis* 
ndne  the  circamference  was  made  by  Feme!,  a  sion  of  their  members  left  Paris  in  1735,  Bou- 
Erenoh  physician,  who  died  in  1558.  In  the  want  guer.  La  Condamine,  and  Grodin  to  join  in  Pern 
cf  exact  surveys,  by  which  the  true  distance  be-  the  ofiicers  appointed  by  Spain,  Antonio  d^Ul- 
tween  places  might  be  known,  he  measured  the  loa  and  Jorge  Juan ;  and  Maupertuis  with  4 
apaee  between  Paris  and  Amiens  by  the  number  others  to  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where 
of  rsTolntions  of  his  carriage  wheel,  and  mak-  they  were  joined  by  the  Swedish  astronomer 
big  his  observations  for  latitude  he  made  the  Celsius.  •  Ten  years  were  spent  by  the  party  in 
length  of  a  degree  57,070  French  toises ;  a  re-  Peru  in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  over  8^ 
nuvohly  dose  .approximation  to  the  actual  in  length,  extending  from  lat.  2'  8"  N.  to  8°  4' 
kngtii.  wiUebrordSnell,  a  mathematical  teacher  82"  S.  In  2  measurements  of  the  original 
of  Holland,  made  in  1617  a  similar  attempt  base  the  difference  was  hardly  2^  inches;  and 
between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  a  second  base  of  5,259  toises  difl^ercd  when 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  a  system  of  triangn-  measured  loss  than  a  toise  from  its  length  as 
lation  to  expedite  his  geodetic  measurements,  calculated  from  the  triangles.  The  length  of 
His  instrument  for  observing  angles  was  a  quad-  the  degree  at  the  equator,  reduced  to  the  level 
nut  of  5^  feet  radius.  As  afterward  corrected  of  the  sea,  was  calculated  by  Bouguer  at  56,758 
Vy Moschenbroek, the  length  was  57,088  toises.  toises,  or  862,912  feet;  by  La  Condamine,  at 
In  1685  Norwood  in  En^and repeated  the  ex-  56,749  toises;  and  by  UUoa,  at  56,768  toises. 
periment,  measuring  along  the  road  the  distance  The  northern  party  found  a  place  for  their 
oetween  London  and  Tone,  making  the  dcCTee  operations  between  Tomea  in  Lapland  and  the 
867,176  feet)  or  67,800  toises.  Toward  the  close  mountain  of  Kittis,  57'  29.6"  further  north,  in 
of  the  same  centuiyPicard  first  applied  the  tele-  lat.  66^  48'  22".  The  di£ferenco  of  latitude 
soope  attached  to  a  quadrant,  and  furnished  with  being  determined,  they  measured  a  base  line 
erois  wires,  to  observe  the  angles  for  his  tri-  npon  the  frozen  rivers,  2  measurements  giving 
angalation,  and  twice  measured  between  Amiens  a  difference  of  only  about  4  inches.  The  aro 
and  MalvoLnne  with  wooden  perches  a  base  of  being  then  determined,  it  was  found  to  give  57,- 
61,668  toises,  or  nearly  7  m.  in  length,  employ-  422  toises  to  the  degree.  With  this  result  they 
ing  also  at  the  other  extremity  a  base  of  verifi-  returned  to  France,  being  absent  only  16  months. 
oatton  of  8,902  toises.  The  celestial  arc  of  The  greater  length  of  the  degrees  as  they  ap- 
1^  82'  55"  was  measured  by  a  sector  of  10  feet  proach  the  poles  was  thus  established,  and 
radios.  He  made  the  degree  57,060  toises,  a  consequently  the  greater  equatorial  than  polar 
reaolt  very  nearly  accurate,  attained  by  a  for-  diameter  of  the  earth.  Multiplied  measurements 
timate  compensation  of  errors  in  his  method  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  now  became  im- 
and  In  his  standard  of  measure.  In  1718  the  portantto  determine  its  true  figure.  They  have 
aeeond  Casdni  published  a  work  upon  the  mag-  been  made  in  various  countries,  and  confirm 
nitiide  and  figure  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  the  general  conclusions  of  Huyghens  and  New- 
of  measurements  further  north  and  south  on  ton.  La  Caille^s  measurement  at  the  cape  of 
Fioard^s  line  made  by  La  Hire  and  himself.  Grood  Hope  in  1751,  the  only  one  in  the  south- 
Abont  the  time  of  Picard^s  observations  the  em  hembphere,  presented  anomalies,  or  showed 
qaestion  besan  to  be  acitated,  whetlier  the  form  great  irregularity  in  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
of  the  earth  was  really  that  of  a  true  sphere,  which  were  not  explained  tUl,  nearly  a  century 
The  tendency  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  afterward,  the  aro  was  remeasured  with  great 
levolving  upon  their  axis,  established  by  lluy-  care  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govem- 

aens  and  Newton,  must  evidently  bo  to  throw  ment,  and  it  was  ^own  that  the  discrepancy  was 

sir  movable  particles  from  the  poles  toward  owing  principfdly  to  the  deviation  of  the  plumb 
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line  of  La  Caille  by  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  hj  means  of  another  the  line  was  made  to  reach 
mountain  near  by.  In  North  America  the  first  Formentara,  distant  12°  22'  18.39"  from  Dun- 
moasurcment  of  tliis  character  was  by  Mason  kirk,  its  northern  extremity.  The  result  of  this 
and  Dixon  in  1764-^5,  on  the  peninsula  between  extension  affected  the  quadrantal  arc  before 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays.  The  arc  was  obtained  so  little,  that  the  standard  unit,  the 
measured  throughout  with  wooden  rods,  and  mitrf,  equal  to  the  -nr.viV.virv  of  the  quadrant, 
the  degree  in  mean  lat.  39°  12'  was  found  to  be  would  dmer  scarcely  ifTvIffvy  ^^  the  value  l>efore 
363,771  feet,  or  68.896  English  miles.  It  has  given  it.  A  singular  anomaly  was  noticed  upon 
never  been  supposed  that  this  was  a  very  ex-  some  portions  of  this  arc,  and  the  same  was  ob- 
act  measurement,  but  its  accuracy  has  not  been  served  in  the  English  surveys,  that  where  thcfto 
disproved.  In  1784  measurements  were  com-  portions  were  considered  separately,  the  length 
menced  larger  than  any  ever  before  undertaken  of  the  degrees  appears  to  increase  toward  the 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  equator.  This  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  observato-  disturbing  cause,  as,  possibly,  inequfdities  in  the 
ries  at  Paris  and  Greenwich.  Instruments  of  density  of  the  strata  which  affected  the  instro- 
great  size  and  improved  construction  were  pre-  ments  in  use  upon  them.  The  effect  is  to  produce 
pared  expressly  for  this  work,  and  the  base  line  a  slight  uncertainty  in  the  exactness  of  the  re- 
of  27,404  feet  upon  Hounslow  heath  was  meas-  suit  obtained,  and  in  the  calculated  proportion 
ured  once  with  wooden  rods  of  20  feet  length,  of  tlie  polar  to  the  equatorial  axis  of  the  earth. 
and  once  with  glass  rods  of  the  same  length  in  The  length  of  Uie  quarter  of  the  meridian  was 
frames.  The  junction  of  the  triangles  on  the  found  to  be  6,180,740  toiseB.  Of  the  other 
two  sides  was  completed  in  1788 ;  but  the  oper-  measurements  which  have  been  made  of  an  arc 
ations  on  the  English  side  were  regarded  only  as  of  the  meridian,  the  most  important  are  those 
a  portion  of  the  full  survey  of  the  island  to  be  conducted  in  Hindostan  by  Col.  Everest,  in  oon- 
ofterward  carried  out.  Still  more  extensive  sur-  tinuation  of  the  work  commenced  by  Col.  Lamb- 
veys  were  commenced  in  France  in  1791,  with  ton  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ; 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  exact  length  of  the  and  those  by  Stmve  and  Tenner  in  Russia  (the 
quadrant  of  the  meridian,  in  order  to  make  use  latter  commenced  in  1817  and  completed  in 
of  a  definite  part  of  this  natural  and  permanent  1853).  A  small  arc  of  1°  86'  waa  measured 
nnantity  as  a  standard  for  all  linear  measures,  near  Madras  by  Col.  Lambton ;  and  another  was 
The  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  some  dc-  commenced  from  Punno  in  the  soothem  ex- 
termined  latitude  had  been  proposed  as  a  means  tremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  Itt.  8^  9'  S2.61", 
of  fumisliing  an  unchangeable  measure,  but  it  and  extended  to  Damaivida,  lat.  18^  8'  16". 
was  given  up  because  of  its  dependence  upon  After  Lambton 's  death  in  1828,  CoL  Everest 
the  element  of  time,  the  measure  of  which  is  carried  the  work  on  further  north  ibr  some  time. 
arbitrary,  and  its  sexagesimal  divisions  are  in-  In  1882,  after  an  intermption,  it  was  resumed 
admissible  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  and  continued  till  1840,  when  it  reached  Kali- 
decimal  measures.  Local  causes  also,  as  the  ana,  lat  29°  80'  48",  thus  indnding  21°  21' 
geological  structure  of  tho  locality,  affect  the  (1,477  m.).  Every  precaution  was  taken,  and 
rate  of  its  vibrations.  The  length  of  the  quad-  the  most  perfect  ins&umenta  were  provided,  to 
rant  of  tho  meridian,  not  being  liable  to  these  insure  tho  utmost  accuracy ;  and  notwitluAand* 
objections,  was  adopted  instead,  and  a  new  meas-  ing  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  dimate,  the 
urement  was  carried  out  on  the  meridian  of  heat,  rains,  and  thick  atmosphere,  the  maJaria 
Paris  under  the  distinguished  astronomers  Do-  of  the  plains,  and  the  impenetrability  of  the 
lambre  and  Mechain,  and  the  work  was  not  in-  jungles,  the  results  obt^ned  from  the  bases  of 
terrupted  by  the  political  disorganizations  of  verification  indicato  as  great  exactness  as  hta 
the  years  1792, 1793,  and  1794.  The  line  was  been  attained  in  the  b^  European  measnre- 
cxtended  across  France  from  Dunkirk  to  Barce-  ments.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Rnaeo-Scandi- 
lona,  making  an  arc  of  about  9°,  and  every  navian  arc  is  from  Ismafl  near  the  month  of 
precaution  was  taken  to  insure  the  most  per-  the  Danube,  in  lat  46°  20',  to  Fngeloe  in  Fin- 
fect  accuracy  in  the  measurements.  The  base  mark,  lat.  70°  40'.  TTie  portion  extending  y. 
lino  near  Paris  was  more  than  7  m.  in  length  from  Tomea  (4°  49^  was  measured  by  tlie 
(6,07o.9  toises),  and  another  of  verification  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  engineers.  The  ground 
6,006.25  toises  near  the  southern  extremity  of  throughout  the  wh<3e  extent  of  the  line  is  re- 
the  arc  differed  by  measurement  less  than  a  foot  markably  favorable  for  the  execution  of  this 
in  length  from  its  extent  calculated  from  the  work,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  great  ir- 
triangles  extending  from  the  first  base  more  regularities  of  surface ;  but  in  the  sonthem  part 
than  406  m.  distant.  Though  this  arc  thus  forests  spreading  over  a  levd  country  have 
determined  was  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  re-  rendered  it  necessary  to  raise  many  temporaiy 
qnirod,  tho  French  astronomers  in  1805,  after  elevated  stations;  and  in  the  north  the  ex- 
an  interval  of  3  years,  began  to  carry  the  meas-  traordinary  refractions  of  that  region  have  add- 
urement  still  further  south,  Biot  and  Arago  ed  to  the  difiicuUies  of  the  work.  This  arc, 
directing  the  work  after  the  death  of  Mechain.  and  that  of  Hindostan,  give  the  measure  of  a 
The  island  of  Ivioa  in  tho  Mediterranean  was  largo  portion  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridiiui| 
connected  with  tho  system  by  a  triangle,  ono  leaving  only  the  degrees  between  29*  80'  and 
side  of  which  oxcoeded  100  m.  in  length;  and  45^  20'  unmeasured  from  lat»  6*  9*  to  TO^  iO*. 
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The  French  are,  extending  from  lat.  88^  40'  city  thns  obtained  is  generallj^  or  ^f,  differ- 
to  61%  fills  np  a  portion  of  this  gap,  and  they  ent  values  being  allowed  for  the  rate  of  increase 
all  together  anord  abundant  data  for  an  exact  in  tlie  density  of  the  eartli  from  the  surface  to- 
oompntation  of  the  curvature  of  the  meridian ;  ward  the  centre.  Decrees  of  longitude  might  be 
and  this  is  rendered  the  more  certain  from  the  measured  instead  of  latitude  for  determining  the 
■tandards  of  len^  used  in  India  and  Rus-  figure  of  the  earth ;  but  tlie  difficulty  would  be 
ria  having  been  directly  compared.  Other  arcs  in  the  precise  estimation  of  differences  of  longi- 
haTe  been  measured  by  B^sel  and  Bayer  in  tude  in  the  celestial  arc.  The  close  approach  of 
Fmssia ;  Schumacher  in  Denmark ;  Gauss  in  the  earth  in  its  general  form  to  the  figure  of  hy- 
Banover ;  beside  a  few  others  of  less  import,  drostatic  equilibrium  forcibly  suggests  the  prob* 
The  longest  arc  measured  in  the  progress  of  tlie  ability  of  the  particles  which  compose  its  moss 
U.  S.  coast  survey  is  one  of  8^^,  extending  from  having  been  in  condition  to  move  freely  toge- 
^antocket  to  Mount  Blue  in  Maine.  Great  ther  under  the  infiuence  of  the  centrifugal  force 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  accuracy  of  this  meas-  and  their  mutual  attractions.  The  conditions 
vrement,  from  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  that  now  obtain  upon  the  outer  portion  of  the 
triangulation  is  conducted.  The  work  is  not  earth  in  tlie  mobility  and  transporting  power  of 
yet  quite  completed.  An  arc  of  parallel  will  its  waters,  which  cover  f  of  its  surface,  may  be 
also  be  measured  along  the  Mexican  gulf. — ^From  regarded  as  sufficient  to  give,  in  long  periods  of 
the  varioDS  measurements  that  have  been  al-  time,  the  observed  external  form ;  but  the  indi- 
readv  made,  different  values  have  been  calcu-  cations  afforded  by  the  pendulum  of  regularly 
lated  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  or  the  pro-  increasing  gravity  from  the  equator  toward  the 
portions  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diam-  poles,  |and  hence  of  symmetrical  arrangement 
•ters.  Prof.  Airy,  before  the  completion  of  of  the  layers  throughout,  imply  the  existence 
the  recent  surveys,  found  the  ellipticity  ^ U,  and  of  similar  conditions  during  the  entire  period  of 
Bessel  afterward  made  it  ^.  The  French  and  the  construction  of  the  earth. — ^The  fonn  and 
Indian  arcs  give  a  smaller  ellipticity,  as  ^f^,  but  dimensions  of  the  earth  being  obtained,  colcula- 
the  Russian,  it  is  thought,  will  be  about  7  J  jp.  The  tions  respecting  its  density  or  weight  maybe 
ibllowing  statement  presents  the  average  of  sev-  made  by  several  distinct  methods.  The  one  first 
eral  of  the  measurements  :  Equatorial  diameter,  applied  was  originally  suggested  by  Bouguer— a 
41,848,880  feet,  or  7,924.873  miles  ;  polar  di-  comparison  of  the  attractive  power  of  a  moun- 
ameter,  41,704,788  feet,  or  7,898.684  miles;  tainof  known  dimensions  and  density  with  that 
difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression,  of  the  earth  of  known  dimensions,  whence  its 
188,542  feet,  or  26.289  miles ;  ratio  of  diam-  density  might  be  computed.  Newton  had  al- 
etera,  802.026  :  801,026 ;  ellipticity,  ^irylir^  ;  ready  estimated  that  a  hemispherical  mountain 
length  of  degree  at  equator,  862,782  feet ;  8  m.  high  and  with  a  base  of  6  m.  diameter 
length  of  degree  at  lat.  45^,  864,648.5  feet  would  cause  a  plummet  to  bo  deflected  1'  18" 
Prm.  Airy  and  Bessel,  calculating  from  different  from  the  vertical.  In  making  the  trial  the 
sett  of  measurements,  obtained  the  following  plummet  is  attached  to  a  delicate  astronomical 
reanlts :  instrument,  with  which  observations  are  made 


EqjutorUl  diameter. 

Fwar  dUmetor 

Polar  oompreMion 


oomprei 
ofduunc 


Batio  of  diameten 


Airy,  rallM. 


7,925.MS 
7,d99.170 
26.478 
299.83  to  299.88 


to  determine  the  meridian  altitudes  of  stars  near 

»•-«>'-  the  mountain,  and  on  the  same  parallel  at  a  dis- 

7,925.604        tance  accurately  determined  and  sufficiently  far 

7|899.ii4        off  to  be  beyond  its  influence.    The  dificrence 

299 15  tomio    ^^  *^®  ^  altitudes  shows  the  power  of  attraction. 

Observations  are  sometimes  made  from  stations 


The  ellipticity  of  the  earth  is  always  expressed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  re- 

"by  a  larger  fraction  than  the  above  when  com-  suit  is  Uien  obtained  by  a  different  plan  from 

pnted  from  observations  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  above.    Bouguer,  in  1738,  observed  the  in- 

tbe  pendulum  in  different  latitudes.    It  is  vari-  fluence  of  Ghimborazo  in  deficcting  the  plummet, 

onsly  given  from  ^A.i  ^  tbVt*    These observa-  and  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  compute  its 

tions  have  been  made  at  so  large  a  number  of  amount  from  observations  made  at  2  stations  on 

places,  that  the  effects  of  local  causes  of  irrogu-  the  S.  side  only.    In  1772  Dr.  Maskelyno  pro- 

larity  would  be  expected  to  disappear;   yet  posed  to  the  royal  society  to  try  the  experiment 

fhere  is  an  unexpldned  discrepancy  with  the  upon  some  mountain  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the 

results  of  the  geodetic  method.    This  is  per-  society  thereupon  appointed  a  *^  committee  of 

haps  owing  in  part  to  the  variable  resistance  attraction,"  Including  in  it,  with  Maskelyne, 

opposed  by  air  of  different  densities,  the  effect  Cavendish,  Franklin,  and  Ilorsley.    Mr.  Charles 

<H  which  can  be  obviated  by  conducting  the  ex-  Mason  was  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  a 

periments  in  a  vacuum.    The  ellipticity  has  dso  proper  hill,  and  finally  Schehallien  in  Perthshire, 

Deen  calculated  from  some  Irregularities  in  the  Scotland,  was  fixed  upon.    The  primary  meas- 

motions  of  the  moon,  caused  by  the  equatorial  urements  were  made  by  Mason  in  1774,  to  do- 

protoberanoe ;  and  it  may  well  be  remarked  as  termine  the  distance  apart  of  the  stations  to  bo 

an  extraordinary  fact  tliat  from  this  source  a  nsed,  one  on  the  N.  and  the  other  on  the  S.  side 

*  iferong  confirmation  should  be  afforded  of  the  of  the  hill,  under  similar  slopes.    By  triangn- 

oom&nees  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  lating.  Dr.  Maskelyne  found  this  distance  to  be 

of  the  meridional  arcs.    The  ellipti-  4,364.4  feet,  corresponding  in  that  latitude  to  a 
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meridional  arc  of  42.94".  Bat  bj  887  observa-  the  centre;  either  at  the  ainiiiiut  and  base  of  a 
tions  the  ditference  of  latitude  appeared  to  be  mountain,  or  on  tlie  surfiice  and  at  a  considerable 
64.6",  giving  11.6"  as  the  double  attraction.  Bv  depth  below  it  The  Italian  astronomers  Plana 
complicated  calculations,  devised  bj  Cavendisn  and  Carlini,  firom  their  experiments  on  Mont 
and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Hutton,  the  density  of  the  Cenis,  in  Savoy,  obtained  tne  figures  4.950  as 
earth  was  computed  to  be  to  that  of  the  hill  as  the  result  Professor  Airy  made  a  similar  ex- 
17,804 :  9,933.  Dr.  Flayfair,  after  carefully  ex-  periment  at  the  Harton  coal  pit^  near  South 
amining  the  geological  structure  of  the  hill,  Shields,  in  1854.  He  found  that  a  pendulum 
made  the  prolmble  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  vibrating  seconds  at  the  surface  guned  2i  sec- 
earth  to  be  between  4.56  and  4.87.  By  a  sim-  onds  per  day  at  the  depth  of  1,800  feet ;  and 
ilar  experiment  made  by  Col.  James,  superin-  he  hence  computed  the  density  of  the  earth  to 
tendent  of  the  ordnance  survey,  at  Arthur's  be  6.565.  Sir  John  Herschd  (**  Outlines  of 
Seat,  the  mean  dcnsitv  of  the  earth  has  been  Astronomy,"  5th  ed.,  p.  559^  thus  presents  the 
found  to  be  5.316. — A  second  method  of  esti-  final  result  of  the  whole  inqmry:  **  Ijie  denritiea 
mating  the  density  of  the  earth  is  by  an  ex-  concluded  being  arranged  In  the  order  of  mag- 
perimcnt  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful,  in  nitude : 

which  the  attractive  power  of  small  spheres  schehiOlicn  experiment,  by  Mukelriie,  edenkted  Vy 

of  known  weight  is  weighed  and  compared       Piajikir d=4.ti8 

with  that  of  the  earth.    The  principle  of  this  ^'giuL):".?.!^.'!^"!""!.!?.?^^^^ 

method  has  also  been  recognized  by  Newton,  C4>L  jAine8,'ftiDlm  attncUra 

in  hU  observation  that  the  attraction  at  the  S?!f,^JSPll2S?t^^!S2lLS'S5^5Li 

»          J,               i_         •     J*       Ai..  ^     it.^  .^Ai^^  i^vendisiL  result  0i4o,  eorreoteaDy  Mr.  iMuys  TCCom- 

surface  of  any  sphere  is  directly  as  its  radius,       i,nt«uon T?. M43 

but  incomparably    less   than   its   tendency  to-     Bally**  repeUtion  of  C^Tendtah  experiment &.cto 

word  the  earth,  or  in  other  words,  its  weight    Aiiy,  from  pendulum  in  lUrtoncori  pit M 

The  experiment  was  devised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.    General  mean Zt &.441 

Michell,  who  also  prepared  the  apparatus  with    Mean  of  gremteet  wd  lewt &«» 

which  it  was  first  conducted  by  Cavendish  ("Phi-  calculating  on  5|  as  a  result  sufiBciently  ap- 
losophical  Transactions,^'  1708).  Two  balls  of  proximatlve  and  convenient  for  memory ;  taking 
lead  of  about  2  inches  diameter  were  fixed  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  considered  as 
one  at  each  end  of  a  slender  wooden  rod  6  feet  a  sphere,  at  7,912.41  m.,  and  uie  weight  of  a 
long,  which  was  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  40  cubic  foot  of  water  at  63.8211  Ibe.;  we  find  for 
inches  long  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  rod.  its  solid  content  in  cubic  ndlet^  859,873  millions, 
At  each  extremity  of  a  support  of  the  length  of  and  for  its  weight  in  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  avoird. 
the  rod  was  placed  a  leaden  sphere  of  174  lbs.  each,  5,842  trillions  (=58^  x  10^').^  All  these 
weight;  and  the  support  was  a(\justed  upon  a  experiments  give  a  less  demi^  to  the  earth  than 
centre  exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  rod  would  appear  to  be  reqaked  by  the  somewhat 
suspended  above  it,  so  that  the  great  balls  could  compressible  nature  of  its  materials,  and  to  ex- 
be  swung  around  and  present  their  opposite  plain  this  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  hieh  de- 
sides  in  turn  to  opposite  sides  of  the  smaller  gree  of  temperature  in  the  interior  iaappeided  to 
balls.  When  brought  near  to  the  latter  as  they  by  some  as  presenting  a  sufficient  ooonteracting 
swung  at  rest,  protected  by  a  gloss  cose  from  influence.  The  probabilities  of  the  existence  <^ 
currents  of  air,  they  turned  toward  the  large  such  conditions  have  been  considered  in  the 
balls,  slightly  twisting  the  wire  till  its  torsion  article  Cektrax  Hxat. — ^The  various  divisions 
equalled  the  attractive  force.  This  observation  of  the  earth's  surface  are  described  in  the  article 
being  made  through  a  telescope  at  a  little  dis-  Gsoorapht;  its  structure  is  treated  in  Geology. 
tanceoffto  avoid  disturbing  influences,  the  largo  See  also  Piitsical  Gboobapht.  The  snlject 
balls  were  then  moved  round,  and  a  similar  may  be  further  studied  in  the  following  works : 
measure  of  the  movement  was  made  on  the  Stefiens,  Beitrdge  eur  innem  NaturoinchichU 
other  side.  Cavendish  after  a  long  series  of  der  Erde  (Berlin,  1801) ;  Rittei^  Die  Erdkunde 
trials  found  the  attractive  force  equal  to  ^^^^^  of  m  Verkdltnisie  tur  Katur  una  Oesehiehte  da 
a  grain  weight,  the  centres  of  the  balls  being  Mensehen  (Berlin,  17  vols.,  1882**52 ;  not  jet 
8.85  inches  apart,  and  he  computed  from  this  complete),  and  other  writings  of  the  same  an- 
tho  density  of  the  earth  to  be  5.48  times  that  thor;  Steinhuser,  Neue  Berechnung  der  Dimen^ 
of  water.  The  experiment  has  been  repeated  sionen  dee  Erdmhdroids  (Vienna,  1858)*  Bnr- 
by  Reicli  of  Freiberg  and  Baily  of  London,  the  meister,  GescMekte  dtr  Sckdpfung  (Leipsic,  6th 
latter  making  more  than  2,000  observations,  ed.  1856) ;  Sandberger,  Der  ErdlOrper  (Han- 
Reich  made  the  density  5.44,  and  by  a  still  over,  1866) ;  Berghans,  Was  man  ten  der  Erde 
later  trial  ("Philosophical  Magazine,'^ March,  iteiss  (Berlin,  1857,  parts  19-23);  Newton's 
1853),  5.58.  Baily  found  it  5.66.  It  is  remark-  Prineipia  ;  Laplace,  "  System  of  the  World," 
able  that  Newton  should  have  stated  in  his  Ilarte's  translation;  Humboldt,  "Cosmos"  (5 
Prineipia  (iii.  prop.  10)  that  the  quantity  of  vols.,  1844-'58);  Guyot,  "Earth  and  Man" 
matter  in  the  earth  is  probably  5  or  6  times  (revised  edition,  Boston,  1858);  Sir  John  F. 
what  it  would  be  if  all  were  water.  Another  W.  Herschel,  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy"  (5th 
method  of  detomiining  the  density  is  by  com-  ed.,  1858). 

parison  of  the  different  rates  of  vibration  of  EARTH  WORM  (himbrieue  terrenlri*,  Linn.), 

the  same  pendulum  at  difiTerent  distances  from  an  articulate  animal  belonging  to  the  abranchi- 
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ate  division  of  thtolasB  of  annelidfl.  (See  Anns-  bat  Dr.  WilliAins(iii  his**  Report  on  the  British 
UDA,  £w  the  charaoters  of  the  class.)  This  well-  Annelida"  to  the  British  association,  in  1861) 
known  worm  has  a  long,  cylindrical,  contractile  considers  them  as  ntero-  ovaria.  The  lumhrici  rer 
bodj,  divided  into  many  apparent  rings  (some-  produce  by  sexual  organs;  their  eggs  are  spher- 
timea  150)  by  transverse  wrinklings ;  the  inter-  ical  and  present  nothing  remarkable ;  both  sexes 
nal  snrfiioe  of  the  muscular  envelope  sends  off  are  united  in  the  same  individual.  During  the 
Minnliu'  septa,  dividing  the  cavity  of  the  body  breeding  season,  from  6  to  9  of  the  segments 
Into  as  many  chambers  as  there  are  segments,  (from  tibe  26th  to  the  87th,  as  generculy  de- 
the  partitions  having  openings  which  allow  the  scribed)  are  developed  into  a  kind  of  collar, 
panageofthecontentBofthe  general  cavity  from  nearly  surrounding  the  body,  by  which  these 
imeohamber  to  the  others.  Each  segment  is  pro*  animals  seize  each  other  during  coition ;  its  com- 
lided  with  mta  or  bristles,  beginning  at  the  14th  ponent  glandular  follicles  secrete  a  whitish  viscid 
lingfrom  the  head.  4on  each  ude,  united  in  pairs,  fluid,  probably  used  for  the  formation  of  their 
finrminff  8  longitudinal  rows,  of  which  4  are  lat-  cocoons  or  egg-cases.  According  to  Dufour, 
eral  and  4  inferior ;  they  are  short  and  rough,  and  these  cocoons  have  a  long  narrow  nock,  each,  in 
are  nsed  as  fulcra  during  creeping  or  climbing  in  the  large  species,  containing  from  1  to  6  eggs ; 
the  ground.  The  sense  of  touch  is  very  acute,  the  statement  of  Montegre  that  the  young  are 
aa  is  shown  by  the  quickness  with  which  they  born  alive  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
retire  into  the  ground  when  touched,  or  at  the  tions  of  Dr.  Williams  (op.  eit,\  who  says  that 
Jar  produced  by  an  approaching  footstep ;  the  they  escape  from  the  egg  before  leaving  the 
aenae  is  believed  to  be  most  acute  toward  the  body  of  the  parent ;  these  conflicting  opinions 
head,  especially  in  the  Ist  segment.  The  eyes  have  been  reconciled  by  some  authors  by  calling 
are  wanting.  The  mouth  is  near  the  anterior  these  animals  ovo-viviparous,  produciDg  their 
extremity  of  the  body,  without  teeth,  with  2  young  sometimes  completely  formed,  and  at 
Bomewhat  prominent  lips;  the  pharynx  is  simple^  others  surrounded  by  their  egg-like  envelope; 
Bhort>  and  muscular,  the  oesophagus  narrow,  the  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  leech,  most  lumiriei 
afeomach  very  muscular,  and  the  intestine  short,  lay  oviferous  capsules,  fringed  at  the  ends,  in 
atramht^  constricted  by  the  muscular  septa,  and  which  the  young  are  developed  without  under- 
opening  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  going  metamorphosis.  It  seems  certain  from 
llie  blood  is  red,  and  the  circulation  is  complete  the  experiments  of  Dufour  (Annales  des  sciences 
and  dosed;  the  several  pairs  of  simple  tran»-  natur^^^t.v. p.  17, andt.xiv.p.21G,  Istseries) 
verse  canals,, situated  above  the  stomach,  whose  that  the  earth  worm  reproduces  by  means  of 
pulsations  may  be  distinctly  seen,  may  be  con-  eggs ;  he  describes  them  as  an  inch  in  length, 
aidered  the  heart.  The  dorsal  vessel  lies  upon  of  a  comeo-membranous  consistence,  deposited 
the  intestinal  canal  enveloped  in  the  hepatic  tis-  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  6 
ane.  The  blood,  though  red,  is  quite  different  feet,  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  neither  inun- 
from  that  of  the  vertebrates ;  according  to  Sie-  dated  nor  too  dry,  isolated,  and  each  egg  con- 
bold,  it  contains  colorless,  spherical,  unequal-siz-  taining  1  or  2  young.  In  this  case  the  eggs  cannot 
ed  granular  globules ;  these,  Quatrefages  says,  are  properly  be  called  cocoons,  as  the  young  undergo 
not  part  of  the  blood,  but  belong  to  the  fluid  of  no  metamorphosis  in  them ;  this  would  be  the 
the  gencnd  cavity ;  the  latter  maintains  that  the  mode  of  reproduction  usually  noticed  in  the  class; 
coloring  matter  is  in  simple  solution.  There  is  no  in  the  branchiate  annelids  it  is  stated  by  good  ob- 
apparent  external  organ  of  respiration,  and  the  servers  that  some  are  bom  alive  and  mature,  and 
peculiar  canals  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  re-  others  of  the  same  species  are  developed  from 
garded  bv  some  as  internal  branchioa  or  aquifer-  eggs  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  covering ;  so  that 
ous  vessels.  The  structure  of  these  organs  is  little  there  is  no  anomaly  in  the  mode  of  reproduction 
understood ;  but  in  all  genera  of  the  division  there  described  by  Dr.  W  Uliams,  and  there  would  seem 
are  at  the  commencement  of  the  intestine  very  no  necessity  for  maintaining  that  the  Oviparous 
tortuous  canals,  opening  generally  on  the  ven-  mode  of  reproduction  rested  on  mistaken  obser- 
tral  surface ;  these  canals  are  lined  with  cilia),  vations,  or  that  the  excluded  worms  in  these 
which  have  an  undulatory  movement  always  in  cases  are  entozoa,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are 
one  direction ;  they  never  contain  air,  according  ^ery  common  in  the  earth  worm.  iStill,  the 
to  Siebold,  but  circulate  an  aqueous  respiratory  subject  is  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision. 
fluid  by  means  of  the  cilia) ;  even  the  terrestrial  Earth  worms  live  in  mobt  earth,  in  which  they 
earth  worms  can  live  only  in  damp  earth,  from  make  galleries  in  all  directions,  swallowing  the 
which  they  obtain  the  necessary  aqueous  fluid,  earth  as  they  proceed ;  their  food  is  principaUy 
Id  the  luimriciu  these  canals  are  surrounded  by  soft  and  decaving  vegetables,  as  ii\ay  be  proved 
a  distinct  vascular  net-work ;  they  appear  to  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  watch  a  garden  walk 
end  in  loops,  and  their  external  orifices  have  not  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  on  a  damp  evening, 
been  sat'isfactorily  ascertained.  The  most  prob-  when  they  may  be  seen  creeping  out  of  their 
able  opinion  is  that  the  respiration  is  carried  holes,  elongating  their  first  tactile  sepnent,  "feel- 
on  principally  by  the  general  integument,  and  ing  in  all  directions  for  food,  and,  seizing  any  suit- 
partly  by  the  vascular  system  on  the  walls  of  the  able  substance  with  their  projected  proboscis, 
mtestine;  the  ciliated  canals  described  by  Siebold  retiring  backward  into  the  ground;  their  con- 
aro  believed  by  Quatrefages  to  be  organs  for  the  stant  presence  wherever  there  is  decaying  vece- 
secretion  of  tiie  mucus  which  invests  the  body ;  table  matter  proves  that  their  food  is  principally 
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derived  from  snch  sabstances;  they  also,  as  which  they  could  not  have  readied  without 

Montegro  observed,  will  feed  upon  animal  mat-  climbing  perpendicularly.    In  their  movements 

ters ;  it  sccnis  more  reasonable  to  believe,  with  they  display  great  muscnlar  force,  each  seta 

De  Blainvillo,  that  they  swallow  earth  for  the  being  moved  by  its  appropriate  system  of  mns- 

purpose  of  making  progress  in  their  galleries,  cles ;  Dr.  Williams  says  that  these  setae,  with 

than  that  they  do  this  to  extract  humus  or  any  their  fine  hair-like  appendages,  will  actually  pene- 

othcr  nutritious  substance  from  it.    They  seek  trate  a  deal  board,  and  that  the  path  of  a  worm 

each  other  chiefly  at  night  and  in  the  latter  part  on  such  a  polished  surface  will  show  under  the 

of  spring,  though  some  species  have  been  noticed  microscope  4  series  of  minute  perforations.  This 

together  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  during  all  would  hardly  explain  their  ascending  perpendic- 

the  warm  months ;  it  is  well  known  that  they  ular  surfaces,  especially  when  of  ^ass  or  similar 

are  most  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  impenetrable  material ;  in  snch  cases,  which  are 

during  and  after  nocturnal  rains.    It  has  long  incontestable,  they  must  retain  their  hold  by 

been   believed   that  this  animal  possesses  a  means  of  the  tenacious  mucus  with  which  their 

remarkable  power  of  reprodacing  parts  lost  by  skin  is  covered.    There  is  no  question  that 

accident  or  design,  even  to  tlie  extent  of  fonn-  many  species  have  been  confounded  under  X. 

ing  perfect  individuals  from  separated  portions ;  terrestrU  (Linn.).  The  largest  European  species 

the  experiments  of  Duges  prove  tliat  very  im-  is  called  Z.  giga*^  and  is  18  inches  long,  and  as 

portant  parts  may  be  reproduced,  and  it  may  large  as  the  little  finger ;  other  common  and 

easily  be  believed  that  in  a  worm  divided  into  smaller  species  are  Z.  anatcmieu$  and  L.  tro" 

two,  the  anterior  portion  might  produce  an  pegoides.     Whether  all  the  American  spedes 

anus  by  tlie  simple  contraction  of  the  wound ;  are  distinct  or  not  has  not  been  snfiSciently 

but  that  the  posterior  portion  should  be  able  to  demonstrated ;  there  are  certainly  some  species 

reproduce  cerebral  ganglia,  mouth,  stomach,  described  peculiar  to  this  oonntry,  but  proba- 

cardiac  and  sexual  organs,  cannot  be  admitted ;  bly  the  Z.  terrestrii  is  common  to  both  heml- 

the  anterior  may  survive  a  long  time,  but  the  spheres.    Tile  history  and  halMts  of  this  oom- 

Eosterior  division  gradually  dries  up  and  dies,  monestof  animals,  trodden  under  foot  by  every- 
^r.  Williams,  after  attending  to  tne  experi-  body,  show  how  creatures  apparently  the  bat 
ments  of  Bonnet,  Spallonzani,  and  others,  to  known  may  give  rise  to  the  most  contradictory 
which  Prof.  Owen  gives  assent,  says :  *^  On  the  opinions  among  naturalists,  and  how  a  com* 
authority  of  hundreds  of  observations,  labo-  plete  study  of  the  most  insignificant  worm  may 
riously  repeated  at  every  season  of  the  year,  illustrate  some  of  the  hi^«t  problems  of  ani- 
the  author  of  this  report  can  declare  with  de-  mal  physiology. — Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this 
liberate  firmness,  that  there  is  not  one  word  subject  into  its  details  are  referred  to  the  writ- 
of  truth  in  the  above  statement."  In  1853  ings  of  Dufour,  Dugds,  l^ne-Edwarda,  Blanch- 
Mr.  Newport  exhibited  before  the  Linncean  so-  ard,  and  especially  Qnatrefiiges  in  the  Annalm 
ciety  of  London  8  specimens  of  earth  worms,  da  sciences  naturella  since  1828 ;  to  the  article 
one  of  which  was  living,  in  which  more  than  ^'  Annelids,"  in  the  ^  Cyclopssdia  of  Anatomy 
i  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  had  been  and  Physiology ;"  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Williams, 
restored,  smaller  in  diameter  and  with  shorter  above  quoted  ;  and  to  Siebold's  '^  Comparative 
segments  than  the  anterior  portion ;  and  he  says  Anatomy,"  with  its  ample  references  to  the 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  specimens  with  best  works. 

parts  similarly  restored.  Thouph  generally  a  EARTHENWARE.  SeePoiTEBT. 
despised  creature,  and  occasionally  marring  the  EARTHQUAKE.  Ineverypartof  the  world 
beauty  of  the  garden  walks  by  little  hillocks  of  the  surface  is  subject  to  be  shaken  at  times 
earth,  they  not  only  do  not  injure  vegetation,  by  movements  taking  place  in  the  interior  and 
but  are  really  useful  in  permitting  air  and  water  transmitted  somewhat  like  a  wave  to  distant 
to  penetrate  the  ground  through  the  channels  regions.  No  country  escapes  these  visitations, 
which  they  pierce  in  every  direction,  manuring  but  in  volcanic  districts  they  occur  more  fre- 
tlio  fields,  and  throwing  up  fine  dirt  around  the  quently  than  elsewhere ;  and  conmicncing  in 
roots  of  grass ;  a  field  in  which  no  worms  exist  these,  they  have  been  known  to  pass  beneath 
can  be  safely  put  down  as  of  little  value  to  the  sea  and  land,  from  one  hemisphere  to  another, 
agriculturist ;  they  are  most  active  in  spring,  till  full  \  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  has 
wlien  most  needed,  and  retire  during  winter  been  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  movement. 
deep  into  the  ground ;  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  Such  was  the  great  earthquake  of  the  year  17Ml 
tlicy  porfomi  under  ground  that  which  the  known  as  that  ofLisbon,  which  will  be  describea 
])luii^'h  and  the  spade  do  on  the  surface,  and  below.  Some  countries  are  so  subject  to  these 
have  covorect  a  field  manured  with  marl,  in  the  disturbances  that  the  habitations  of  the  peo- 
course  of  80  years,  with  a  bed  of  earth  13  pie  are  built  low,  with  broad  bases  and  sub- 
inches  thick.  Worms  also  furnish  food  for  stantial  walls,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
birds,  mules,  frogs,  and  other  small  animals,  and  stability  against  the  shocks.  This  is  the  case 
are  used  as  bait  for  many  kinds  of  fish.  The  throughout  Central  America,  and  in  Chili,  Pern, 
rapid  ascent  and  descent  of  worms  in  the  ground  &c.  Taking  into  account  tlie  whole  surface  of 
are  easily  understood  from  the  action  of  their  the  earth,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  that  passes 
numerous  setre ;  they  have  often  been  seen  high  without  the  occurrence  somewhere  of  a  sensible 
up  on  i)erpendicular  surfaces,  and  in  situations  disturbance  of  this  kind,  and  hardly  a  month 
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viUiont  one  or  more  worthy  of  note.    The  same  pear  down  in  torrents  at  times,  or  in  places  in 

oonntries  have  continned  to  he  fremiently  visited  which  they  are  nsaally  of  rare  occarrenoe.    Im- 

bj  earthquakes  from  remote  periods.    Oalahria,  mediately  hofore  the  shocks  occnr,  the  air  is 

the  Bonthem  extremity  of  Italy,  has  heen  re*  generally  very  still,  while  the  surface  of  the 

peatedly  devastated  since  its  early  settlement  ocean  or  lakes  is  unnsnally  distnrhed.    A  sound 

by  the  Greek  oolonisUk  and,  together  with  the  then  hreaks  upon  the  stillness  like  distant  thun- 

neighboring  island  of  Sicily,  has  been  the  scene  dor,  or  like  a  carriage  rumbling  aiar  off  upon  a 

of  aome  or  the  most  terrible  earthquakes  on  rough  pavement ;  or  it  may  break  at  once  with 

record.    From  Feb.  1788,  to  the  end  of  the  year  an  awful  explosion,  as  when  the  peal  and  the 

1789,  a  period  of  nearly  4  years,  this  country  flash  come  together  from  every  part  of  the 

was  almost  constantly  disturbed.   No  fewer  than  doud  in  which  one  is  enveloped;  at  the  same 

M9  shocks  were  experienced  in  the  first  of  these  time  the  ground  is  shaken  and  lifted  upward,  or 

years,  of  which  501  were  shocks  of  the  first  de-  thrown  forward,  as  by  the  passage  of  an  irre- 

grea  of  force.    Lyell  observes  that  these  convnl-  sistible  wave  beneath  it.    The  shocks  may  bo 

riona  were  not  remarkable  above  many  others  repeated  seversJ  times  in  quick  succesnon,  or 

for  their  duration,  violence,  or  extent,  but  great  recur  after  long  intervals ;  the  movements  may 

Importance  is  given  to  them  from  the  minute-  be  so  great  as  to  rend  the  surface  into  chasms, 

DCfli  of  the  observations  of  men  competent  to  and  those  may  open  and  shut  again,  or  remain  in 

eoUect  and  describe  with  accuracy  the  physical  fissures  of  the  width  of  a  few  feet  or  yards,  and 

facta  which  throw  light  on  geological  questions,  extending  to  unknown  depths;  smoke  and  flames 

Tha  details  that  have  been  recordod  of  the  are  occasionally  sent  forth  from  them  during  the 

•arthqnakes  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  continuance  of  the  earthquake,  even  if  the  re- 

Ma^terranean  would  make  this  region  appear  gion  be  not  volcanic.    Torrents  of  water  are 

nora  subject  to  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  ejected  from  these  chasms,  and  springs  of  water 

l^dbe :  but  had  any  other  volcanic  region  been  are  often  forced  by  the  convulsion  into  new  out- 

aettled  during  the  same  periods  by  a  population  lets  and  directions.   Objects  upon  the  smface,  as 

cfthe  same  degree  of  civilization,  it  is  probable  dwellings,  trees,  and  animals,  are  engulfed  in 

that  the  records  of  the  two  would  not  have  ma-  die  chasms;  and  by  subsidence  of  the  surface, 

terially  differed  in  this  respect.    Among  the  ear-  large  trees,  mountains  even,  and  whole  cities  are 

lieat  accounts  of  earthquakes  of  particular  inter-  swallowed  up.  Occurring  as  they  most  frequently 

iit  is  that  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  do  along  the  seaboard,  the  water  is  observed  com- 

Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  in  the  year  63,  which  monly  to  retire  to  some  distance,  leaving  die  bar- 

waa  16  years  previous  to  the^me  when  those  bors  dry,  and  then  to  return  in  a  great  wave  of 

eitiaa  were  buried  in  the  aslA  from  Vesuvius,  many  feet  in  height,  which  sweeps  every  thinff 

The  ancient  city  of  Antioch  in  S3rria  was  almost  before  it    This  may  occur  by  the  progress  of 

destroyed  in  the  year  115,  at  the  time  of  the  the  great  wave,  the  recession  being  occasioned 

TiaiC  of  the  emperor  Trigan,  who  was  himself  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  movement  upon 

hurt.    In  458  it  was  again  visited  by  an  earth-  a  small  scale  noticed  along  the  shore  as  a  steam- 

qoake,  and  in  526  occurred  the  most  disastrous  boat  approaches  it,  the  water  first  receding,  and 

one  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  then  returning  in  a  great  wave ;  or  it  may  be 

Oibbon  states  that  250,000  persons  are  said  to  owing  to  a  tract  being  uplifted  in  the  sea  at 

have  perished  at  this  time,  a  conflux  of  stran-  some  distance,  toward  which  the  waters  would 

gera  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension  swelling  first  be  drawn  from  every  direction,  and  imme- 

the  multitudes  belonging  to  the  city.     *^  His-  diotely  after  be  propelled  back  with  redoubled 

tory,'^  he  remarks,  **  will  distinguish  the  pe-  force. — Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  man  is 

rioda  in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  exposed,  there  are  none  of  so  fearful  a  character 

been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will  observe  that  as  earthquakes ;  none  involve  such  terrible  and 

thia  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  devastating  destruction  to  life  and  property. 

Tiolence  during  the  roign  of  Justinian.    Each  There  are  none  of  the  approach  of  which  he 

year  is  marked  by  tlio  repetition  of  earthquakes  is  less  forewarned,  and  none  against  which  he 

of  aoch  duration  that  Constantinople  has  been  can  take  fewer  precautions.    Tho  very  myste- 

■faaken  above  40  days;  of  such  extent  that  the  riousness  of  the  danger  oppresses  him  with  ter- 

■hock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  ror.    Ue  is  i^orant  in  what  form  it  is  most 

anrfiice  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  imminent,  or  m  what  direction  to  seek  a  way 

amfdre.'' — ^The  approach  of  earthquakes  is  her-  of  escape.    Of  modem  earthquakes,  that  of 

plded  bv  several  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and  that  of  New  Madrid,  Mo., 

immiataVable  character.    The  air  appears  to  be  in  1811,  present  some  of  the  most  interesting 

aflected  in  some  respect,  perhaps  in  its  electric  details.    That  of  Chili,  in  1822,  is  interesting 

condition,  and  the  brute  animals  show  a  sensi-  for  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  country  be- 

tiveness  to  this  by  uttering  cries  of  distress  and  tween  the  Andes  and  the  coast  which  attended 

nmning  wildly  about    Men  sometimes  are  af-  it    The  area  Uius  raised  has  been  estimated  to 

footed  with  dizziness,  and  a  sensation  like  sea-  eanol  fully  100,000  square  miles,  and  the  height 

sloknesa.     The  atmosphere  is  often  hazy  for  of  the  elevation  to  vary  from  2  to  7  feet    linea 

months,  and  the  sun  seen  through  it  appears  red  of  sea  beaches  at  higher  levels  and  further  in- 

and  fieiy.    The  weather  suddenly  changes  from  land  indicate  the  previous  lifting  up  of  the  same 

fierce  guats  of  wind  to  dead  calms,  and  rains  region  at  different  times  along  the  same  lines. 

VOL.  VI. — 46 
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A  depression  of  the  land  was  occasioned  in  the  wave  like  the  swellings  of  the  sea,  and  occ^ 
islana  of  Jamaica  in  1692,  when  Port  Royal,  the  sionally  break  into  fissnres.  This  lasted  for  16 
capita],  was  carried  down,  with  the  greater  part  minutes,  dnring  which  chimneys  were  shaken 
of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  beneath  the  surface  down  and  houses  disjointed.  The  sea  roared 
of  the  water.  A  thousand  acres  or  more  thus  with  the  unusual  commotion,  and  with  the 
sank  in  less  than  one  minute,  the  sea  rolling  in  rumbling  of  the  earth  Ihe  noise  was  more  ap- 
and  driving  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  over  the  palling  than  that  of  the  loudest  thunder.  Water 
tops  of  the  houses.  A  similar  catastrophe  oc-  spouts  burst  forth,  and  springs  opened,  which 
curred  on  a  much  more  gigantic  scale  in  the  continue  to  flow  to  this  day.  As  the  move- 
island  of  Java  in  1772,  when  Papandayang,  then  ment  passed  beneath  the  ocean,  it  was  felt  by 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  volcanoes  of  this  region,  several  ships,  the  impression  being  like  that 
was  in  action  ;  an  area  suddenly  sank  down,  produced  by  striking  upon  rocks.  The  motion 
including  the  mountain  of  15  m.  long  and  6  is  described  as  undnlatoiy,  and  proceeding  at 
m.  broad,  carrying  with  it  40  villages,  and  de-  the  rate  of  about  20  m.  a  minute. — The  etfth- 
stroying  2,957  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  quake  of  New  Madrid,  below  8t  Louis,  on  the 
earthquake  of  Dsbon  commenced  on  Nov.  1,  Mississippi,  in  1811,  is  the  most  important  that 
1755.  The  rumbling  sound  below  the  sur-  has  occurred  in  this  country  of  which  we  have 
face  was  immediately  followed  by  the  shock,  any  record.  Humboldt  remarks  that  it  pre- 
which  threw  down  the  principal  portion  of  the  sents  one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  incessant 
city.  In  the  short  space  of  6  minutes  it  is  be-  quaking  of  the  ground  for  several  successive 
lieved  that  60,000  persons  perished.  The  sea  months,  far  from  any  volcano.  Over  an  extent 
retired,  leaving  the  bar  dry,  and  returned  in  of  country  800  m.  in  length,  from  the  month  of 
a  great  wave  50  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  St.  Francis^  the  ground 
mountains  around  were  shaken  with  great  vio-  rose  and  sank  in  great  undulations,  and  lakes 
lence,  and  were  even  rent  and  thrown  in  frag-  were  formed,  and  wereagun  druned.  Thesor- 
ments  into  the  valleys  below.  Multitudes  of  face  burst  open  in  fissures,  firom  which  mud  and 
people  sought  safety  from  the  falling  buildings  water  were  thrown  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the 
by  crowding  upon  the  marble  quay,  which  had  trees.  The  direction  of  tibese  fissures  was  sen- 
just  been  constructed  at  great  expense.  It  sud-  erally  from  the  N.  £.  toward  the  S.  W.,  and  the 
donly  sank  with  them  like  a  ship  foundering  at  inhabitants,  noticing  this,  felled  the  tallest  trees 
sea ;  but  when  the  waters  closed  over  the  place  no  at  right  angles  to  this  Ihie,  and  stationing  them- 
frogmonts  of  the  wreck,  none  of  the  boats  and  selves  upon  them,  thus  esoiqied  being  engulfed, 
vessels  near  by  that  were  drawn  ihto  the  whirl-  Flint,  the  geogg|pher,  obeerred  hundr^  of 
pool,  and  not  one  of  the  thousands  of  bodies  car-  these  chasms  V^ears  after  this  catastrophe ; 
ried  down,  reappeared  upon  the  surface.  Over  and  Lyell,  who  visited  the  same  region  in 
the  spot  the  water  stood  600  feet  deep ;  and  be-  1846,  noticed  many,  which  then  appeared  like 
neath  this,  locked  in  the  fissured  rocks,  in  chasms  artificial  trenches,  which  mig^t  be  traced  for 
of  unknown  depth,  lie  the  relics  of  what  was  more  than  half  a  mile.  Thej  were  genendly 
the  life  and  wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's  parallel,  and  varied,  according  to  his  measure^ 
surface  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  ments,  from  10^  to  45^  W.  of  N.  The  conntry 
These  rocks  are  the  clayey  and  other  compara-  is  still  called  the  "  simk  conntry,"  and  its  ex- 
tively  soft  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation,  tent,  along  the  White  Water  and  its  tributa* 
When  in  some  future  epoch  they  are  raised  ries,  is  70  to  80  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  80  m.  £.  and 
again  to  the  surface  by  a  convulsion  of  the  same  W.  During  the  continuance  of  these  convnl- 
nature  with  that  which  engulfed  them,  the  sions  the  inhabitants  distinguidied  2  classes  of 
vestiges  they  contain  may  reappear,  converted  earthquakes,  those  in  which  the  movement  was 
in  part  or  wholly  into  stone,  like  fossils  en-  vertical,  ana  those  in  which  it  was  horizontal; 
tombed  when  the  strata  were  deposited.  The  the  latter  were  regarded  as  far  more  desolating 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  was  tlian  the  former.  They  contxnned  nntil  the  de- 
shakcn  by  this  earthquake  was  estimated  by  struction  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  which  took 
Humboldt  as  equal  to  4  times  the  extent  of  Eu-  place  March  26, 1812.  One  evening,  about  this 
r6pe.  The  shock  was  felt  in  the  Alps  and  on  time,  is  described  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
the  coast  of  Sweden.  In  Gcnnany  the  thermal  Madrid  as  brilliant  and  cloudless,  dnring  whidGk 
springs  of  Toplitz  disappeared  fur  a  time,  and  the  western  sky  was  a  continued  glare  of  vivid 
again  burst  forth,  deluging  the  region  around  flashes  of  lightning,  and  peals  d  thunder  were 
with  ochre-stained  waters.  The  waters  of  the  incessantly  heard,  proceeding  apparently,  as  dad 
lakes  in  Scotland,  as  Loch  Lomond  especially,  the  flashes,  from  below  the  horizon.  In  the 
rose  suddenly  more  than  2  feet,  and  then  sub-  destruction  of  Caracas,  the  whole  city,  with  its 
sided  below  their  usual  level.  On  the  shores  splendid  churches,  was  in  an  instant  a  heap  of 
of  Barbados,  Martinique,  and  Antigua,  the  ruins,  under  which  about  12,000  of  its  inhabit- 
tido  suddenly  rose  20  feet^  and  the  sea  was  ants  were  buried. — Fissures  are  occasionally  met 
of  inky  blackness.  Even  the  distant  waters  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  «x- 
of  Lake  Ontario  were  strangely  agitated,  and  tend  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  great  depth, 
the  shock  was  sensibly  felt  along  the  coast  of  and  which  were  without  doubt  produced  by 
Massachusetts.  In  Deano's  "History  of  Scit-  earthquakes  of  some  unknown  period.  A  re- 
uato"  it  is  stated  that  the  earth  was  seen  to  markable  chasm  of  this  nature  may  be  foUowod 
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from  the  western  base  of  the  Shawangank  impulses  sometimes  prodaoe  perceptible  move- 

moantain  at  Ellenville,  in  Ulster  oo.,  N.  Y.,  for  ments  in  what  appears  to  be  solid  and  fixed, 

•bont  a  mile  to  the  summit.    At  the  foot  one  Thus  at  Greenwich  observatory  the  shutting 

may  easily  step  across  the  fissure,  but  higher  up  of  tlie  outer  gate  has   so  jarred  the  transit 

it  liecomes  wider  till  the  hard  vertical  walls  of  telescope   as   to  throw  the  star  to  whidi  it 

sandstone  are  separated  by  a  gorge  several  feet  pointed  out  of  the  field  of  view.    The  effect  of 

wide  and  of  great  depth.    At  the  top  the  strata  the  jarring  of  dams  by  the  fall  of  water  is  also 

which  sloped  nearly  with  the  mountain  liavo  felt  miles  off.    Various  agents  are  well  known 

curved  over  and  assumed  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  pro- 

An  area  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  is  here  rent  ducing  chemical  changes,  which  are  often  at- 

in  every  direction ;  the  continuity  of  the  surface  tended  with  violent  movements.  By  such  forces 

is  interrupted  by  sudden  steps  of  rock,  present-  immense  columns  of  lava  are  lifted  up  in  the 

ing  abrupt  walls,  while  the  gorge  traced  up  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  and  stones  of  vast  size  are 

mountain  has  spread  out  into«a  frightful  abyss,  ejected.    One  mass  of  rock  thrown  from  Goto- 

more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Among  the  loose  paxi,  a  distance  of  8  or  0  m.,  was  estimated  to 

rooks  which  lie  upon  the  bottom,  trees  are  seen  contain  about  100  cubic  yards  of  matter,  conse- 

growing,  the  tops  of  which  hardly  reach  half  way  qucntly  weighing  over  200  tons.  It  has  been  sug> 

to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. — ^Earthquakes  of  es-  gested  that  many  of  the  gases  which  are  e  volv^ 

pecial  interest,  from  their  late  occurrence  and  from  volcanoes  may,  under  the  immense  pressure 

oestmctive  effects,  are  those  of  1857  and  1858  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  interior,  exist 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  Mexico.    The  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  and  that  by  a  consider- 

former  commenced  Dec.  16, 1857,  and  continued  able  increase  of  heat  these  are  miide  to  assume 

at  intervals  through  the  early  part  of  January,  the  gaseous  form,  and  in  doing  Uiis  display  an 

In  the  city  of  Naples  repeated  shocks  were  felt,  elastic  power  which  no  superincumbent  mass  can 

alarming  the  inhabitants,  who  often  rushed  from  resist.    It  has  been  found  that  when  powder  is 

their  houses  into  the  streets,  many  fleeing  from  exploded  in  rocks  a  shock  is  communicated  to 

the  city  altogether.    But  as  in  former  catastro-  distances  varying  with  the  ^antity  fired  and 

phea  of  this  nature,  which  laid  waste  the  sur-  the  quality  of  the  rock  as  to  elasticity ;  and  the 

zonnding  country,  the  city  itself,  though  more  rate  of  progress  of  this  impulse  has  been  ob- 

or  less  iiijured,  was  singularly  protected.    This  served  to  be  from  about  1,000  to  1,700  feet  per 

is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  proximity  of  second.    Many  instances  have  been  recorded  of 

Vesuvius,  which  continued  in  eruption,   dis-  the  velocity  of  the  earthquake  shock,  ascertained 

charging  clouds  of  smoke,  accompanied  with  by  noting  tlie  time  at  which  chronometers  at  dif- 

terrific  explosions.     Resina  at  diflerent  times  forent  localities  have  been  stopped  by  it,  and  this 

was  in  a  c(mtinual  state  of  vibration  for  hours  has  been  found  to  vary  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet 

together,  the  shocks  appearing  to  procceed  from  per  second.  The  movement  in  both  these  cases  is 

the  mountain.    But  the  chief  scene  of  destruc-  no  doubt  of  analogous  character,  though  accom- 

tion  was  in  the  provinces,  particularly  those  of  panicd  in  the  earthquake  by  a  vastly  increased 

Principato  Superiore  and  Basilicata.    Potenza,  display  of  force.    Mr.  R.  Mallet,  who  has  re- 

the  capital  of  the  latter,  was  left  without  a  sin*  counted  these  and  other  observations  in  his  valu- 

ee  house  inhabitable.    Tito,  Marsico  Nuovo,  able  essay  on  the  dynamics  of  earthquakes,  defines 

lurenzana,  Porienza,  Polio,  and  other  places,  their  efficient  cause  to  be  *^  a  wave  of  elastic  com- 

were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.    The  loss  of  pression,  produced  either  by  the  sudden  flexure 

lives  was  estimated  by  thousands;  according  to  and  constraint  of  the  elastic  materials  forming  a 

some  statements  made  at  the  time,  from  22,000  portion  of  the  earth^s  crusts,  or  by  the  sudden  re- 

to  40,000.    The  late  earthquake  in  Mexico  oc-  liefofthisconstraintby  withdrawal  of  the  fofce, 

cnrred  June  19, 1858.    It  extended  throughout  or  by  their  giving  way  and  becoming  fractured." 

the  valley  of  Mexico,  demolishing  many  houses  AYlien,   as  frequently  is  the  case,  the  shock 

in  the  city,  and  also  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  originates  beneath  the  ocean,  its  effect  is  trans- 

the  city  with  water,  and  destroying  property  to  luitted  first  in  the  wave  of  sound,  wliich,  rush- 

the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.    It  was  ing  forward  through  the  rooky  crust  of  the 

Holt  with  more  or  less  destructive  effects  in  Gua-  earth  at  the  rate  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet  per  sec- 

daliyara,  Jalapa,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Toluca,  &c.  In  cond,  gives  notice  by  its  rumbling  of  the  vibrat- 

the  city  of  Morelis,  the  shock  was  the  greatest  ing  motion  that  is  following  behind.    The  great 

ever  experienced  there,  lasting  1  ^  minutes ;  and  sea  wave  generated  by  the  same  movement, 

in  Patzacuaro,  15  leagues  further  west,  it  was  advances  still  more  slowly  than  the  vibration 

still  more  severe,  levelling  4  churches,  and  many  transmitted  through  the  rocky  strata,  but  at  last 

private  houses.    The  city  of  Quito  in  Ecuador  pours  in  upon  the  land,  its  eflects  modified  by 

was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  contour  of  the  coasts  and  the  depth  of  the 

March  22, 1859,  and  many  thousand  lives  are  waters  through  which  it  has  passed.    Lastly 

laid  to  have  been  lost.     Several  small  towns  may  come  the  atmospheric  agitation  and  the 

Dorth  of  the  capital  were    destroyed  at  tlie  sound  of   the  outbreak,  transmitted  through 

lame  time. — ^The  cause  which  produces    the  the  air.    The  vibrating   movement  imparted 

earthquake  shock,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  to  tlie  solid  strata  is  the  chief  agency  in  the 

ifl  communicated  over  vast  distances  in  short  diasastrous  effects  of  earthquakes.    Its  rate  of 

time,  have  been  variously  explained.    Slight  progress  must  vary  with  the  varying  elasticity 
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of  the  rockfl,  and  a  greatly  increased  shock  pure  earths  are  rardj  seen ;  they  are  insolaUo 
most  consequently  be  experienced  in  the  passage  in  water,  and  when  taken  np  by  acid  solvent! 
of  the  wave  from  soft  alluvifj  strata  into  the  are  precipitated  white  by  ammonia  or  soda, 
hard  crystalline  rocks,  or  vice  versa.  It  was  on  EARWIG,  an  ortbopteroua  insect,  of  the 
this  line  of  junction  of  the  2  formations  that  family  eursaria  or  runners,  which  also  indndea 
the  most  disastrous  effects  were  experienced  in  the  cockroach ;  it  belongs  to  the  genvm/orfieula 
the  great  earthquake  in  Cakbria  in  1783.  It  is  (Ldnn.).  All  the  6  feet  are  formed  lor  running; 
by  such  an  elastic  wave,  moving  forward  and  the  winss  are  i,  the  upper  p^r  very  short,  con- 
suddenly  back  again,  that  Mr.  Mallet  explains  aceous  like  the  elvtra  of  eoleoptera^  without 
the  curious  effects  which  have  been  observed  in  veins,  enclosing  the  under  wing^  which  are 
the  twisting  movement  given  to  the  blocks  folded  both  longitudinally  and  transversely;  the 
which  form  portions  of  columns,  as  if  the  upper  mouth  is  form^  for  mastication ;  the  body  is 
stones  had  been  partially  turned  around  on  the  long  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  aimed  at  the 
lower.  Such  effects  were  noticed  by  Darwin  hinderendwithtpAhr  of  carved  blades  shutting 
in  the  cathedral  at  Concepcion,  and  others  of  like  scissors  or  nippers;  there  are  Sjointstothe 
the  same  nature  are  described  as  having  occur-  tarsus ;  the  antennas  are  filiform.  These  insects 
red  to  2  obelisks  in  a  convent  in  Calabria.  The  undergo  a  partial  metamorphods.  They  seem  to 
effect  has  also  been  referred  to  a  vorticose  or  form  the  connecting  link  between  e^lMpltfru  and 
whirling  motion,  and  by  others  to  a  rotary  ortA^^pf^ra,  resembhng  the  former  in  their  elytra, 
movement  caused  by  the  crossing  of  2  waves  and  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  the  wings  and 
of  horizontal  vibration.  The  Profs.  Rogers  mouth,  and  the  metamorphods:  for  these  reasons 
"  attribute  the  movement  to  an  actual  pulsation  most  English  entomologirts  adopt  for  them  the 
engendered  in  the  molten  matter  itself  by  a  lin-  order  dermaptera  of  Mr  Kirby  and  Dr.  Leach, 
ear  disruption  under  enormous  tension,  giving  considering  them  eoleopUra  with  the  metamor- 
vent  explosively  to  elastic  vapors,  escaping  phosis  and  caudal  appendages  of  crihopiera, 
either  to  the  surface  or  into  cavernous  spaces  They  are  common  in  moist  earth,  under  stones, 
beneatii."  By  ofhers  the  movement  had  previ*  in  decayed  wood,  and  in  dmilar  damp  and  dark 
ously  been  ascribed  to  elastic  vapors,  passing  places ;  they  are  c<»undered  in  Europe  iiynrioQS 
between  the  strata  or  between  the  crust  and  the  to  peaches,  pears,  apples,  to  greenhonse  plants, 
fluid  lava  beneath  it — For  further  details  the  ana  to  pinks,  dahlias,  and  otlMT  favorites  of  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Robert  Mallet^  flower  garden.  The  full-grown  insect,  including 
C.K,  and  John  W.  Mallet,  professor  of  chem-  its  caudal  forceps,  is  not  qoite  an  inch  long,  and 
istry  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  published  in  its  width  is  |  of  an  inch ;  ue  odor  is  light  brown, 
an  octavo  volume  in  1858.  It  contains  the  Being  nootumd  insects,  thi^  creep  in  the  day- 
able  papers  published  ftom  1852  to  1858  in  the  time  into  any  crevice  orludewbicn  can  conceal 
'^  Transactions"  of  the  British  association  for  the  them,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  popular 
advancement  of  science ;  thatof  1858  reviewing  belief  that  they  enter  the  hnmaa  ear;  they 
the  facts  and  theories  of  earthquakes,  and  illus-  might  attempt  this,  but  the  waxy  bitter  secre- 
trated  by  several  fine  maps.  Mr.  Mallet  has  tion  of  the  ear  would  probably  prevent  their 
also  collected  some  interesting  data  respecting  entrance ;  there  are  no  well  anthenticated  in- 
the  distribution  of  earthquakes,  having  compiled  stances  of  their  doing  thii^  and  no  harm  oo^ 
a  catalogue  embracing  nearly  6,000.  1^  Guinea  result  if  they  did,  as  the  dram  of  the  ear  would 
and  southern  Africa  no  earthquakes  are  record-  arrest  them,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  would  soon 
ed.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  Green-  destroy  them  by  stopping  up  their  respiratory 
land.  One  spot  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  trachea).  The  common  way  of  catching  them  in 
equator  and  about  midway  between  Guinea  and  England  is  by  hanging  np  any  convenient  vessel 
Brazil,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  them,  or  tube  for  them  to  crawl  into  in  the  monung^ 
Vessels  passing  over  this  tract  almost  always  from  which  they  are  shaken  and  killed.  In  the 
experience  shocks,  and  the  soundings  are  found  larvro  there  are  no  wings  nor  ely  tnL  but  the  skin 
to  be  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  variations,  is  changed  several  times ;  the  nvm[m  differs  little 
a  depth  of  400  fathoms  being  often  directly  sue-  from  the  perfect  insect ;  in  both  these  oonditions 
ceeded  by  one  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound-  they  are  voracious,  even  devonzing  each  other. 
ing  line.  It  is  naturally  inferred  that  this  may  In  this  country  there  are  several  species,  rather 
bo  a  submarine  volcanic  region.  uncommon,  and  never  inlnrious  to  vegetation.— 
EARTHS,  in  chemistry,  a  class  of  certain  The  many-footed  creepmg  animal  erroneously 
compounds  of  metallic  bases  and  oxygen,  which  called  earwig  in  America  (genus  iulus),  is  not 
before  the  decomposition  of  some  of  them  by  an  insect,  but  a  myriapodous  crustacean,  equally 
Sir  Humphry  Da vv  were  regarded  as  elementary  innocent  of  entering  the  human  ear. 
bodies.  The  earths  proper  are  alumina,  glucina,  E  ASD  ALE,  or  Eisdalb,  an  ishind  of  the  He- 
zirconia,  thoria,  didymio,  lantana,  cerio,  yttria,  brides  group,  about  1^  m.  long,  and  of  nearly 
terbia,  erbia.  Silica,  formerly  regarded  as  on  the  same  width,  and  noted  for  its  slate  quarrie^ 
earth,  is  a  combination  of  silicon  \^ith  oxygen,  which  have  been  worked  150  years.  The  iaiaira 
and  j>osscsses  Uie  properties  of  an  acid.  The  consbts  entirely  of  slate  stone,  and  has  been  so 
following  possess  alkaline  properties,  and  are  much  cut  away  tiiat  a  large  paft  of  it  is  now 
classed  as  alkaline  earths :  baryta,  strontia,  even  with  or  l>elow  the  level  of  the  sea. 
lime,  magnesia,  lithio.    Excepting  alumina,  the  EAST  (Anglo-Saxon,  JS<Mf;  the  corresponding 
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word  in  manj  other  langaages  haTing  a  similiir  colonized  the  new  world,  the  PortngQese  estab- 
etjmological  significance),  the  quarter  in  which  lished  themselves  in  India,  and  for  nearly  a  cen- 
the  heavenly  bodies  rise.  Dne  east  is  the  direo-  tnry,  with  the  help  of  the  papal  bulls  in  their 
tioQ  toward  the  east,  precisely  at  right  angles  to  favor,  monopolized  the  trade,  supplying  all  En- 
a  horizontal  meridian  line ;  the  reverse  direction  rope  with  spices,  silks,  and  Indian  prodnce,  and 
b  due  west.  An  object  is  said  to  bear  due  east  raising  their  country  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
when  it  is  seen  exactly  in  this  Erection ;  but  it  wealth  and  power.  When  in  1580  Philip  U. 
bnid  to  be  due  east  when  it  is  on  the  same  united  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  presently  began  his 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  observer,  i,  «.,  when  war  upon  England,  he  closed  the  ports  of  his 
it  may  be  connected  with  the  observer  by  a  line  empire  against  British  vessels.  This  was  the  first 
0Terj  point  of  which  runs  due  east  and  west,  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  Portuguese  commerce 
An  omect  that  is  due  east  will  in  N.  latitudes  in  the  East.  The  British  were  forced  to  get  their 
bear  N.  of  R,  unless  it  be  very  near  the  ob-  supplies  of  Indian  produce  from  the  Dutch,  who 
■arreriOrhe  be  very  near  the  equator,  for  in  immediately  raised  the  price  of  pepper  by  200  pev- 
olber  cases  the  parallel  of  latitude  curves  to  the  cent.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  con- 
north,  keeping  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sequent  exclusion  of  Dutch  vessels  alll»  from  lis* 
N.  pole.  A /column  of  smoke,  for  example,  over  bon,  till  then  the  great  European  depot  for  In- 
Kew  York  city,  could  it  be  seen  at  Nauvoo,  dian  wares,  at  once  compelled  the  Dutch  to  seek 
woold  bear  6}^  N.  of  K,  and  smoke  rising  from  a  direct  passage  to  India.  The  EuglLsh  were  not 
NanTOO  would  bear  frt>m  New  York  6}^  N.  of  slow  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus  during  the 
If.  The  bearing  is  the  direction  in  which  a  last  10  years  of  the  16th  century  was  laid  the 
great  circle  from  the  observer  through  the  ob-  foundation  in  Holland  and  England  for  the  great 
Jeot  starts  from  the  observer;  while  the  course  commercial  corporations  known  to  history  as 
or  actual  direction  is  the  direction  of  a  line  to  East  India  companies.  After  the  union  of  Spain 
tha  otijeot  cutting  every  meridian  at  the  same  and  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  East  India  com- 
angle.  Madagascar  is  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from  merce,  founded  in  1498  and  conducted  on  gov- 
Kew  York,  but  bears  due  east  *^  Bearing"  is  emment  account,  was  managed  with  laxity ;  all 
flometimesused  in  the  sense  of  course  or  actual  kinds  of  corruption  grew  up  among  officers  and 
direoUon  instead  of  in  the  sense  here  given,  servants,  and  it  was  presently  found  that  the 
East  is  a  different  direction  for  every  spot  on  trade  was  a  losing  business  for  the  government. 
the  earth's  surface;  at  the  poles  there  is  no  east  Hereupon  the  exclusive  privilege  of  commerce 
or  west;  nor  among  the  stars,  except  by  refer-  with  India  was  in  1687  granted  to  a  company 
enoe  to  the  nearest  part  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  of  Portuguese  merchants,  in  consideration  of 

EAST  FELICIANA,  a  N.  E.  parish  of  Loui-  theannuS  payment  of  a  stated  sum.    Attempt- 

dana,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  Amite  ing  to  enforce  its  rights  in  India,  the  agents  of 

rivers ;  area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  tliis  company  found  themselves  in  collision  with 

14,101,  of  whom  10,266  were  slaves.    It  has  a  the  Portuguese  government  there,  which  was 

moderatelv  uneven  surface,  and  the  soil  is  well  engaged  in  smuggling ;  they  found  the  Portu- 

watered,  iertile,  and  easily  tilled.    There  are  gueso  hated  by^e  natives,  and  their  designs 

fin«sts  of  pine,  oak,  and  bay,  and  extensive  i^warted  wherever  possible  bv  the  Arabs.    On 

plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton.    In  1865  the  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England, 

prodnetions  were  16,970  bales  of  cotton,  2,464  Holland,  and  Spain,  which  struck  a  disastrous 

oogsbeads  of  sugar,  448,475  bushels  of  Indian  blow  at  the  India  trade,  the  Portuguese  company 

com,  and  8,857  barrels  of  molasses.    Value  of  became  unable  to  pay  its  annual  tribute ;  and 

real  estate,  $2,079,786.    The  parish  contains  a  thenceforth  it  gradually  declined,  until  in  1640  the 

Innatic  asylum  and  a  college.   Capital,  Clinton,  company  was  finally  abolished.    Since  that  time 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANIES.  Tbe  estab-  the  unimportant  commerce  of  Portugal  with  In- 
Sshment  of  direct  trade  with  the  Indies  was  dia  has  been  carried  on  by  the  crown;  though  an 
the  aim  of  all  the  most  enterprising  cities  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1731  toestab- 
governments  of  early  Europe.  The  Italian  re-  lish  another  company. — The  Dutch,  driven  from 
pabtics  were  Ions  foremost  in  the  trade,  .but  the  southern  passage,  monopolized  by  the  Por- 
th^y  never  entirely  overcame  the  obstacles  in  tuguese,  made  three  unsucc^sful  attempts  at  the 
the  way  of  secure  overland  passage ;  and  when  opening  of  a  way  by  the  ocean  which  bounds 
the  Tnrks  were  established  in  Europe  and  Afri-  Europe  on  tlie  north.  A  north-east  passage  was 
eabytbeconquestof  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  never  discovered,  and  tbe  wars  turned  south- 
India  became  almost  a  closed  land  to  the  mer-  ward  the  attention  of  the  Dutch.  A  **  Company 
chants  of  western  Europe.  Thus  arose  the  ne-  for  Remote  Parts"  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  and 
oessi^  for  a  new  channel  of  communication,  on  April  2, 1596,  8  years  after  the  establishment 
less  liable  to  interruption.  Prince  John  of  Por-  of  the  new  Portuguese  company,  4  small  vessels, 
tngal  was  foremost  among  the  rulers  who  en-  equipped  with  a  capital  of  70,000  guilders,  sailed 
oonraged  the  then  growing  spirit  of  maritime  from  the  Tcxel  under  the  command  of  Cornllius 
CQcploration.  A  new  way  to  the  Indies  was  the  Iloutmann,  bound  around  the  cape  of  Good 
dream  of  the  day,  under  which  Columbus  discov-  Hope.  Houtmann  had  been  a  prisoner,  whether 
ered  America,  while  Yasco  da  Gama  first  round-  among  the  Turks  or  the  Portuguese  is  uncer- 
ed  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  and  reached  taiiL  and  was  acquidnted  with  the  Portuguese 
thalLiIaburooastinl498.    While  the  Spaniards  East  India  trade.  Several  other  companies,  start- 
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ed  in  others  of  the  United  ProviDces,  finally  Europeans,  and  the  forced  prodnetion  of  eome 
joined  tlmt  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  March,  1602,  spices  with  prohibition  of  the  onltivatlon  of 
ttiey  received  a  charter  from  the  states-general  others,  to  rale  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
conferring  on  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  dominion  and 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  for  21  years,  wiSi  the  wedth,  the  company  was  yet  so  exhausted  by 
necessary  civil  and  military  powers.  They  war  with  England  and  political  expenses,  that  in 
began  with  a  capital  of  6,500,000  guilders;  6  1781  the  states-general  were  obliged  to  assist  it 
towns  were  interested ;  65  directors,  chosen  in  with  a  loan.  In  the  first  French  revolution  it  lost 
stated  numbers  from  each,  equipped  the  vessels ;  nearly  all  its  possessions.  The  establishment  of 
15  others  had  the  general  direction  of  affairs,  the  Botavian  republic,  Sept  15, 1796,  terminated 
They  were  so  successful  that  in  20  years  they  its  existence,  and  the  affairs  of  the  ecxnpany 
divided  among  the  stockholders  the  large  sum  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government  Anew 
of  30,000,000  guilders,  more  than  4  times  the  company  was  established  in  1824^  called  the  ^an- 
amount  of  the  capital,  beside  owning  vast  ^^^i/aa^MrAopi;  or  trading  association.  This  corn- 
amounts  of  property  in  colonics,  fortifications,  pany  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  govcmment 
and  vessels.  The  charter  was  extended  to  1644;  produce  in  Europe,  the  carrier  of  this  produce, 
Batavia  was  founded ;  the  commerce  with  Japan,  imd  forms  some  branches  of  the  public  revenue 
which  returned  silver  and  copper  for  commodi-  of  Java  and  the  other  Dutch  East  India  colonies. 
ties,  was  extended ;  in  1641  Malacca,  capital  of  In  1851  this  company  sent  to  Europe  about  t20,- 
the  then  neglected  Portuguese  East  India  pos-  000,000  worth  ot  produce,  while  the  amoant  sent 
sessions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  by  from  the  same  colonies  by  private  merchants 
tlie  treachery  of  the  governor ;  and  from  84  to  was  only  about  $10,000,000.  The  Dntch  are 
41  freighted  vessels  were  sent  out  annually,  of  still  noted  throughout  the  East  for  their  narrow 
which  from  25  to  34  returned  loaded.  Yet  so  policy,  and  their  extreme  severity  toward  the 
rapidly  did  the  English  and  French  commerce  nativeswhomthey  have  reduced  to  their  ^oke. — 
increase  during  these  years,  that  in  1644  the  AFronchEast  India  company,  founded  m  1740, 
Dutch  East  India  company  could  scarce  com-  was  broken  up  in  1770.  A  Danish  East  India 
mand  the  1,600,000  guUders  required  as  a  sub-  company  wasfounded  in  1618,  dissolved  in  1634, 
sidy  to  the  government,  on  again  renewing  its  reconstituted  in  1670,  and  agidn  dissolved  in 
charter  for  21  years.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1729.  A  new  company,  formed  in  178S  nnder 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  republic  the  name  of  the  Doni^  Asiatic  company,  was 
of  the  United  Provinces,  once  more  gave  the  prosperous  during  the  18th  centaiy,  but  has 
company  life.  Between  1650  and  1670  they  since  declined,  especially  since  184IS,  when  Den- 
colonized  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  an  expense  mark  ceded  Tranquebar  and  Senmpore  to  Great 
of  20,000,000  guilders.  In  1658  they  succeeded  Britain.  A  Swedbh  Indiacompany,  established 
in  wresting  Ceylon  from  the  Portuguese;  and  in  Gottenburg  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th 
the  island  of  Formosa,  which  they  tlien  held,  century,  and  renewed  in  1806^  la  still  in  exist- 
received  a  valuable  colony  of  80,000  expatriated,  ence;  its  operations,  however,  are  inoonnderable. 
Chinese,  who  brought  industry  and  wealth  with^^The  English  endeavored  to  open  commercial 
them.  In  1661  thoy  lost  Formosa — Koxinga,  a'^ntercourse  with  India  as  early  aa  1058,  dnring 
Chinese  adventurer,  expelling  them  from  it  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  but  their  ezpediUona 
1663  they  took  possession  of  the  most  valuable  sent  out  overland  foiled  of  reaohinff  tneir  des- 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Malabar  coast,  tination,  from  want  of  geographical  knowledgei 
In  1666,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  they  gained  The  next  attempts  were  made  by  sea,  the  belief 
Macassar,  and  with  it  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  being  that  a  north-west  passage  about  the  upper 
trade.  In  1665  the  charter  was  with  much  op-  part  of  the  newly  discovered  American  conti- 
position  renewed  till  1700,  on  condition  of  the  nent  was  practicable,  and  that  this  would  give 
payment  of  a  largo  sum.  At  this  time  the  civil  to  Englana  a  channel  to  the  Indies,  over  which 
and  military  expenses  of  the  company,  exclu-  the  pope  (who,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  of  Chris- 
sive  of  those  of  the  Macassar  war,  amounted  to  tendom,  had  granted  to  the  Portuguese  the  ex- 
8,500,000  guilders.  Their  report  showed  a  pro-  elusive  right  to  pass  round  the  cape  of  Good 
digious  extension  of  commerce  and  of  territory.  Hope,  a  right  which  was  long  respected)  would 
They  held  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  in  Coy-  have  no  control,  and  which  would  enable  them 
Ion,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  in  fact  through-  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Portugoeee. 
out  the  Indian  archipelago.  They  command-  John  Cabot,  looking  for  India  in  1497,  had  dis- 
ed  the  trade  with  Pegu,  iSiam,  Tonquin,  Japan,  covered  Newfoundland.  In  1553  his  son  Sebas- 
the  Banda  and  Molucca  isles,  Araboyna,  &c.  tiantookchargoof  3  vessels,  to  discover  a  north- 
Batuvia  was  then  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  straits  cast  piissage  to  India.  This  was  sent  out  by  a 
of  Sunda  on  which  it  is  situated  hod  become,  company  chartered  by  Edward  VI.  with  a  cap- 
instead  of  those  of  Malacca,  the  channel  to  the  ital  of  £C,000.  In  1681  the  English  Turkish 
furtHcr  Indies.  The  charter  was  renewed  in  company  endeavored,  but  wiUiout  anccess,  to 
1701,  in  1741,  and  in  1776,  the  last  time  for  30  pass  overland  to  India.  Meantime  the  desire  for 
years,  and  on  condition  of  paying  down  2,000,-  Indian  wealth,  the  arbitrary  closing  of  the 
000  gnildcrS)  with  360,000  annually.  Turning  Portuguese  markets  against  British  and  Dutch, 
their  hands  against  every  one  in  the  East,  ^nd  and  the  impossibility  of  going  to  India  by  the 
seeking  by  oppression  of  natives,  exclusion  of  north,  all  conspired  to  make  the  British  mei^ 
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ebants  lose  respect  for  the  pope^s  bnll  and  its  prize — a  richly  laden  Portngnese  carrack  of  980 

prescribed  boandories,  and  to  set  out  for  India  tons  burden,  taken  vith  the  aid  of  a  Dutch  ves- 

ay  the  forbidden  route.    On  Sept.  22,  1699,  a  sel.  For  several  years  the  expeditions  were  not 

company  of  London  merchants  was  formed,  increased  in  size  or  value,  but  were  generally 

representing  a  capital  of  £30,183,  which  re-  fortunate  in  their  results.    The  profits  for  the 

ceived  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dec.  81,  first  8  years  were  stated  at  171  per  cent. ;  but 

1600,  under  the  ti^le  of  the  ^^  Grovemor  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  voyage  lasted  from 

Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  with  2^  to  4  years,  that  long  credits  were  given  for 

the  East  Indies.*'    The  charter  was  for  15  years,  goods  sold,  and  that  consequently  it  was  often 

and  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  all  6  to  8  years  from  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  ere 

countries  fh>m  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  east-  its  accounts  were  settled,  the  profits  were  not  so 

ward  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  excepting  those  enormous  as  they  look ;  and  taking  into  consid- 

which  were  possessed  by  fHendly  European  eration  the  real  and  the  fancied  risks,  it  is  not 

powers.    The  first  Engli^mon  who  sailed  to  surprising  that  the  business  of  the  company  did 

Indiaby  way  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  was  not  more  rapidly  enlarge.  The  profits  of  the  trade 

a  Oapt  Stephens,  in  1582.    Sir  Francis  Drake  with  the  islands  were  never  very  satisfactory, 

and  Thomas  Cavendish  followed  by  way  of  Cape  however.    In  1607  Capt.  Hawkins  was  sent  out 

Horn.    The  latter  sailed  from  England  in  July,  to  endeavor  to  establish  commercial  intercourse 

lltiSft,  in  a  small  squadron  fitted  at  his  own  ex-  with  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.    His 

peose,  explored  all  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  mission  proved  of  no  avail,  the  Portuguese  in<« 

the  Philippines,  and  returned  with  a  valuable  triguing  successfully  against  him.   In  1612  Capt. 

stock  of  information  in  Sept.  1588.    Two  large  Bc^  obtained  from  the  court  at  Delhi  several 

Fortogoese  carracks  laden  w^ith  all  the  riches  of  considerable  privileges,  among  which  was  that 

the  Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  of  establishing  a  factory  at  Surat,  which  city 

abont  1593,  and,  beside  rousing  the  cupidity  and  became  at  once  the  chief  British  station  in  In- 

enteiprise  of  their  cantors,  were  found  to  pos-  dia,  until  the  organization  of  Bombay.    Fac- 

M88  oocaments  and  charts  of  the  greatest  im-  tories  were  depots  for  goods,  fortified,  in  order 

portance  to  the  merchants  shortly  to  adventure  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  resident 

ttracUng  expedition  into  unknown  parts.  These  representatives  of  the  company.    They  invari- 

drcomstances  facilitated  the  formation  of  the  ably  proved  the  entering  wedges  for  territorial 
company,  of  which  Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.,  was^aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans. 
the  first  governor,  assisted  by  24  directors^rn  1613  the  capital  of  the  company  was  united; 

named  in  tae  charter.    The  charter  empowered  the  Lirgcst  stockholders  took  the  management 

them  to  elect  a  governor  and  directors  and  other  of  affairs,  and  these  were  so  prosperous  that  in 

ofiSoe-bearers ;  to  make  b^*-laws  for  their  gov-  the  course  of  4  years  the  shares  of  the  company 

cmment;  to  infiict  punishments,  corporal  or  rose  to  the  value  of  203  per  cent.,  while  its  fac- 

pecnniary,  on  those  in  their  employ,  provided  tories  were  extended  to  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 

inch  punishments  be  within  the  laws  of  Great  neo,  the  Banda  islands,  Celebes,  Malacca,  Siam, 

Britain ;  to  export  all  goods  duty  free  for  4  years,,  tlie  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  but  chiefly 

and  to  export  foreign  coins  as  bullion  to  the  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whose 

amount  of  £30,000  a  year,  £6,000  of  the  same  favor  the  company  had  secured,  aner  divers 

being  previously  recoined  at  the  mint ;  with  the  fruitless  attempts.    From  the  beginning  of  the 

roviso,  however,  that  they  must  import  within  company ^s  trade  to  July,  1620,  they  had  sent 

months  from  the  conclusion  of  every  voyage  79  ships  to  India,  of  which  34  had  come  safely 

after  the  first  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  Uiat  home  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  in  In- 

bcdbre  exported.    It  was  also  provided  that  dia,  and  20  had  been  lost — 2  by  careening,  6  by 

'  ahoidd  the  company  not  be  found  to  the  pub-  sea  perils,  and  12  captured  by  the  Dutch.    At 

lie  advantage,  its  charter  might  be  cancelled  that  time  (1620)  the  capital  of  the  company  in 

after  2  years*  notice  given.    There  does  not  ships,  goods  in  India,  &c.,  amounted  to  £400,- 

leem,  after  all,  to  have  been  very  great  zeal  in  000 ;  they  had  exported  from  England  to  India 

fitting  out  vessels,  v  Many  of  the  stockholders  the  value  of  £840,376 ;  had  imported  what  cost 

did  not  pay  up,  and  until  1613  but  a  small  part  £356,288  in  India,  which  brought  no  less  than 

of  them  united  at  all  in  the  speculation,  and  £1,014,600  in  England;   and  finally  quarrels 

these  each  on  his  own  account,  only  using  the  with  the  Dutch,  their  most  energetic  rivals,  had 

ships  of  the  company,  and  conforming  to  cer-  occasioned  losses  to  tlie  amount  of  £84,088.  In 

tain  other  regulations.    The  first  exp^ition  to  1016  a  new  stock  subscription  had  been  opened, 

India  sailed  under  command  of  Capt.  Lancaster,  and  £1,629,040  was  raised.    But  in  1627  com- 

Feb.  15,  1601,  from  Torbay.    It  consisted  of  5  plaints  were  made  of  abuses  and  bad  manage- 

ships^  varying  in  size  from  130  to  600  tons,  hav-  ment  in  the  company ;  during  the  reign  of  the 

ing  a  cargo  of  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broadcloths,  Stuarts  there  was  much  murmuring  against  the 

ontleiT,  glass,  &c.    The  entire  venture,  ships  monopoly,  and  Charles  I.  in  1635  g^ve  to  Sir 

and  all,  was  valued  at  £69,091.     It  arrived  at  AVilliam  Courten  and  several  private  individuals 

Acheen,  Sumatra,  Juno  5, 1602.  Lancaster  made  the  right  to  trade  to  India.    In  1645  permission 

treaties  with  the  kings  of  Acheen  and  Bimtam,  was  given  by  the  natives  to  the  company  to 

and  returned  tothe  Downs,  Sept.  11, 1603,  with  build  Fort  St  George  at  Madras.    In  1655 

a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  and  a  Cromwell  attempted,  but  vainly  to  make  the 


^ 
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East  India  trade  free.    In  1667  he  renewed  the  highly  important  ooncesaionfl  for  the  eompanr, 
oompany^s  charter,  which  was  confirmed  by  among  which  were  liberty  for  them  to  purchase 
Charles  11.  in  1661,  who  at  the  same  time  con-  the  lordship  of  87  towns  contignoos  to  Calcutta, 
ferred  on  them  the  farther  powers  to  make  to  sue  and  have  given  np  to  them  all  persons  in 
peace  or  war  with  any  power  not  of  the  Chris-  Bengal  indebted  to  them,  and  leave  to  pass 
tian  religion;  to  establish  fortifications,  garri-  goods  for  exportation  duty  free  through  the 
sons,  and  colonies ;  to  export  ammunition  and  province.    In  1782  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
stores  to  their  settlements  duty  free ;  to  exer-  was  obtained  with  much  difficulty.    In  1744 
cise  civil  and  criminalinrisdiction  in  their  set-  the  company  bought  its  eztensioB  to  1780  by  a 
tlements  according  to  English  law ;  and  to  seize  loan  of  £1,000,000  at  8  per  cent. — ^The  political 
and  send  to  England  all  Englishmen  found  trad-  ppwer  of  the  British  in  India  began  in  1748. 
ing  on  their  private  account.    The  years  1667-  The  acquisitions  of  the  company  were  inangu- 
'68  wituessea  the  beginning  of  the  tea  trade — a  rated  in  1749  by  its  expulsion  and  ultimate  pro- 
branch  of  commerce  which  in  a  very  few  years  tection  of  the  rtjah  of  Taq}or&  he  making  lome 
proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  company,  concessions  of  territory  on  eaoo  occasion  of  the 
In  1669  the  island  of  Bombay  was  granted  to  British  exercise  of  protection.    Inl767th^de- 
tho  company  by  Charles  II.,  who  had  received  posed  SuriyahDowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  gaining 
it  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  tliereby  several  large  and  rich  provinces.    In 
Catharine  of  Portugal ;  but  its  possession  was  1761  the  defeat  of  the  French  left  the  English 
not  secured  without  along  straggle  between  the  free  to  pursue  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
Engli^  and  the  Portuguese  residents.    In  1676  in  India.    In  1792  Tippoo  Sahib  was  compelled 
a  factory  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  by  Cornwallis  to  give  up  half  his  dominloBOi  and 
Hoogly,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  Cal-  £8,500,000  in  bullion.    In  1799  Sering^Mtam 
cutta;  and  other  factories  were  shortly  started  was  taken,  Tippoo  slain,  and  some  more  terri- 
in  Bengal.    In  1677  the  company  received  a  tory  annexed.    Subsequently,  bj  war  with  the 
renewal  of  its  charter,  with  indemnity  for  past  Pindarees,  with  Burmah,  Nepaid,  the  Afghans, 
misuses,  and  permission  to  establish  a  mint  at  &c.,  and  by  judicious  proteoticm,  interference, 
Bombay.  In  1681,  by  a  report  of  the  governor,  and  annexation,  the   company  mastered  the 
the  company  had  85  ships,  of  from  100  to  700  whole  of  Hindostan,  with  small  exceptions. 
tons,  trading  between  India  and  England,  or  The  sudden  increase  of  territory  end  power  in 
coastwise  in  India ;  and  the  exports  from  Eng-,  India  threw  every  ihmg  into  oontoioD.    Cor- 
land  of  lead,  tin,  cloth,  stuffs,  &c.,  amounted '  ruption  reigned  everywhere.    The  ravennes  fell 
to  from  £60,000  to  £70,000  a  year.    The  trade  short  of  expenses,  and  in  1779  the  company, 
was  astonishingly  small ;  the  affairs  of  the  com-  notwithstanding  its  immene  posscwions  and 
pany  were  not  prosperous,  and  in  1688  doubts  privileges,  was  obliged  to  nnae  a  loan  of  £8,000- 
were  thrown  upon  the  validity  of  its  charter  000  from  the  bank  of  England,  and  of  £1,400,- 
by  the  numerous  interlopers  and  free  traders  000  from  government,  for  cnrrent  ezpensesi    In 
to  India.    In  1693,  after  a  heavy  struggle,  it  1778  reform  was  cidled  for,  bnt  only  incom- 
received  a  renewal  of  its  charter.    In  1694  a  pletely  effected.    In  1781  the  privikges  of  the 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons  threw  open  the  company  were  extended  to  1791,  with  3  years' 
trade  to  all  England.    In  1698  a  new  company  notice ;  the  dividend  on  its  atod^  waa  fixed  at 
received  a  charter  (conferring  much  the  same  8  per  cent ;  £400,000  was  to  be  paid  aa  an  en- 
privileges  as  those  of  the  old  one),  for  the  con-  nuid  subsidy  to  the  government,  and  f  of  the 
sideration  of  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  the  state,  surplus  revenue  after  paying  the  aob^y  waato 
The  two  companies  could  not  live  independently,  go  to  the  government,  i  to  the  company's  ose. 
and  in  1702  they  were  united,  under  the  title  of  Yet  in  1780  the  East  India  trade  rormed  only 
"  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  A  part  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
the  East  Indies.^^    They  advanced  a  further  sum  pire.    In  1783  the  company  was  again  ao  in- 
to the  state,  making  in  all  a  loan  of  £3,200,000,  volved,  on  account  of  wars,  fto^  as  to  be  unable 
at  3  per  cent.,  in  consideration  of  which  theur  to  pay  the  subsidy.    In  the  same  year,  on  the 
charter  was  extended  until  the  expiration  of  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  board  of  control  waa 
notice  of  8  years,  which  could  not  be  given  appointed.    Itconsistedof  such  members  of  the 
sooner  than  March,  1726,  nor  until  the  money  British  privy  council  as  the  sovereign  of  £ng- 
borrowed  by  government  should  be  repaid.  The  land  chose  to  appoint,  the  2  principal  sccrcta- 
act  ratifying  this  was  passed  in  1708.    By  it  the  ries  of  state  and  tne  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
local  affairs  of  the  company  were  intrusted  to  being  3  of  the  members.     The  president  was 
the  3  councils  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  usually  a  cabinet  minister.    The  salaries  of  the 
while  the  general  direction  was  retained  in  Eng-  president,    paid   commissioner,  and  secretary 
land.     Meanwhile,  in  1698  the  company  h^  were  paid  by  the  company.    In  1798  the  char- 
\  acquired  a  grant  ot  Calcutta  and  two  a^oining  ter  was  prolonged  to  1814.    From  that  date  the 
villages,  with  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  in-  charter  was  again  prolonged  20  years,  but  the 
habitants,  and  leave  to  erect  fortifications,  which  trade  to  India  was  substimtially  thrown  open, 
was  immediately  done.    In  1701  an  act  prohib-  though  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China 
ited  the  importation  into  England  of  manufac-  was  continued,  and  did  not  cease  till  1884. 
tured  Indian  goods.     In  1715  an  embassy  to  the  Parliament  in  1838  granted  a  new  charter,  by 
emperor  Feroksere  obtained  from  him  various  which:  1,  the  company  ceased  to  be  a  *-^^' — 
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•Moeiatioii;  9,  it  was  eontinned  in  the  govern-  their  own  honda,  and  posted  the  call  npon  the 
ment  of  India  for  20  years,  that  is,  until  April,  pillars  of  the  royal  exchange.  Voting  was  viva 
1864.  subject,  however,  to  the  anthority  of  the  voce;  the  open  ballot  might,  however,  be  called 
board  of  control ;  8,  India  was  thrown  open  to  for  by  any  9  of  the  voting  stockholders.  The 
the  independent  enterprise  of  British  subjects ;  attendance  was  generally  small,  and  in  many 
4^  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  in  pos-  important  cases  ti^e  directors,  who  were  always 
NSsioD  of  the  company  on  April  22,  1884,  was  present,  had  matters  all  their  own  way.  Thus 
vetted  in  the  crown,  and  was  to  be  held  and  in  1854,  a  Mr.  Levin  brought  before  the  stock- 
managed  by  the  company,  in  trust  for  the  crown ;  holders*  meeting  the  case  of  a  judge  in  the  Soodra 
the  stockholders  were  assured  by  government  court  of  Bomluiy,  who  had  been  dismissed  by 
•n  annual  dividend  of  10^  percent  on  the  stock ;  the  court  of  directors.  The  question  on  rein- 
tkf  of  the  treasure  of  the  company,  valued  in  stating  the  judge  came  up;  19  stockholders  and 
1884  at  £21,108,000,  £2,000,000  was  formed  1  director  were  in  favor  of  reinstatement,  but  9 
intoairii^ingfund,  with  the  proceeds  of  which,  stockholders  and  15  directors  were  against  it, 
in  or  after  1874^  to  buy  out  tne  stockholders  at  and  the  appeal  fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  the 
800  per  cent,  valuation ;  £8,428,000  was  con-  court  of  directors  actually  decided  upon  an  ap- 
aamed  in  the  payment  of  the  company^s  debts,  peal  from  themselves.  A  similar  case  occurred 
and  the  balance  was  appropriated  to  various  im-  in  1856,  when  the  same  Mr.  Levin  opposed,  in 
proTements  in  India;  6,  the  stock  might  be  bought  general  meeting,  the  directors'  donation  of 
in  by  pailiament  at  the  rate  of  £200  for  £100,  any  £5,000  to  the  marquis  of  Dalhousie.  The  court 
time  after  1874,  with  the  further  condition  that  of  directors  was  originally  composed  of  24  stock- 
if  at  any  time  after  1854  the  company  were  holders,  Qualified  by  the  ownership  of  at  least 
deprived  by  parliament  of  the  government  of  £2,000  of  stock.  Sliould  a  director  sell  out  his 
India,  stockholders  may  demand  of  parliament  stock,  he  ceased  to  hold  office.  ISix  were  elected 
to  purchase  their  stock,  after  8  vears'  notice  each  year  to  serve  for  4  years.  After  12  months 
given.  When,  in  1804,  the  last  cnarter  of  the  out  of  office  members  were  eligible  to  reflection. 
company  expired,  it  was  determined  by  aQt  of  Directors  must  be  British  subjects.  The  act 
parliament  to  renew  it,  but  not  for  any  given  of  1853  changed  the  number  and  component 
time. — ^The  capital  stock,  originally  £2,000,000,  parts  of  the  court  It  has  since  consisted  of  18 
had  been  increased  at  various  times,  till  in  1798  members,  of  whom,  by  the  act,  12  are  elected 
it  amounted  to  tlie  sum  of  £6,000,000.  At  this  by  the  stockholders,  and  6  are  chosen  by  the 
it  remained  by  law.  This  stock  was  owned  in  crown  from  men  who  have  served  a  certain 
1^  by  8,679  persons.  As  it  was  marketable,  time  in  India.  A  third  of  each  part  go  out  of 
ofcoorse  the  number  of  stockholders  continually  office  each  year,  but  may  be  immediately  re- 
ohanged.  Theownershipof  stock  to  the  amount  appointed.  In  1834  the  court  consisted  of  10 
of  £1,000  (worth  in  1835  £2,540)  gave  the  priv-  former  civil  officers  of  the  company,  4  army  and 
ilege  of  (me  vote  at  the  stockholders*  meet-  4  navy  officers,  3  India  merchants,  and  9  bankers. 
in^  The  owner  of  £3,000  had  two  votes,  of  Since  then  the  number  of  London  bankers  has 
£6^(X)0three,of  £10,000  and  over,  four.  Women  decreased,  while  the  number  of  company  men 
as  wen  as  men,  and  foreigners  as  well  as  Britons,  has  increased.  At  that  time  (1835)  2  of  the 
if  owning  the  requisite  amount  of  stock,  and  directors  had  held  office  30  years,  2  between 
present  in  London  in  person  or  by  proxy,  had  20  and  30  years,  11  between  10  and  20,  and 
the  privilege  of  debating  and  voting.  Stock  15  under  10  years.  The  directors  choose  an- 
mnst,  however,  have  been  held  12  months  be-  nually  from  among  themselves  a  chairman 
lore  the  owner  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  In  1852  and  deputy  chairman,  to  serve  one  year  each, 
tlwre  were  2,588  voters,  of  whom  872  were  wo-  The  court  meets  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if 
men,  20  were  peers  of  the  realm,  10  members  business  requires.  Nine  memoers  form  a  quo- 
ol  parUament,  50  ex-directors,  80  clergymen,  19  rum.  Absentees  are  fined  19«.,  and  the  fines  are 
pbysioians,  222  army  officers,  and  28  naval  divided  once  a  year  among  the  directors,  so  that 
omoera.  Before  1886  the  migority  of  the  stock-  even  the  absentees  receive  back  a  portion  of 
holders  were  merchants  and  bankers.  The  their  fines.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot  The 
ohai^^  in  the  constitution,  which  extinguished  deputy  chairman  is  generally  chosen  chairman 
the  company  as  a  trading  association,  caused  a  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  In 
materia)  lessening  of  the  number  of  merchant  case  of  a  tie  vote  upon  any  question,  the  treas- 
stodLholders.  The  stockholders  met  quarterly,  urer  of  the  court  decides  the  same  by  drawing 
in  llanh,  June,  September,  and  December,  lots.  The  directors  had  the  initiative  among 
Those  owning  £500  and  upward  of  stock  were  the  stockholders  upon  all  questions  of  Indian 
permitted  to  be  present.  In  1835,  5i  members  government  For  purposes  of  expediting  busi- 
nad  4  votes,  54  had  3,  347  had  2, 1,454  had  1 ;  ness  the  members  were  annually  divided  into  8 
tSl,  owning  £500  each,  were  present  without  committees :  one  on  finance,  and  interior  and 
voting,  and  896,  owning  smaller  amounts,  had  marine  interests  connected  therewith ;  the  sec- 
no  share  whatever  in  the  government.  Special  ond  on  politics  and  war ;  and  the  third  on  the 
meetings  could  be  called  at  any  time  at  the  in-  judicial  and  legislative  interests.  The  chair* 
stance  of  9  holders  of  £1,000  each.  Should  the  man  and  deputy  chairman  were  members  of  all 
court  of  directors  refuse  to  call  a  meeting  after  these  committees.  The  committees  were  formed 
10  days,  the  9  stockholders  took  the  matter  in  according  to  seniority  in  the  court ;  but  aftet 
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the  first  meeting  exchanges  were  permitted  for  state  to  have  all  the  powen  hitherto  exercised 
good  caase.  The  most  important  part  of  the  by  the  company  or  dy  the  board  of  controL 
court  of  directors,  however,  was  the  secret  The  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  East  India 
committee.  To  this,  composed  of  the  chair-  company  are  to  be  deemed  the  forces  of  the 
man,  deputy  chairman,  and  the  senior  director,  qneen,  and  all  persons  holding  any  o£5oe,  em- 
were  referred  tdl  communications  of  a  confiden-  ployment,  or  commission  in  India  are  transfer- 
tial  and  delicate  nature  between  the  board  of  red  to  the  service  of  the  crown.  All  functions 
control  (the  chief  power)  and  the  court.  The  and  powers  of  the  courts  of  directors  and  pro- 
despatches  of  the  board  as  to  political  matters  prietors  are  to  cease,  together  with  the  salaries 
were  transmitted  through  tlie  hands  of  the  se-  paid,  and  the  board  of  control  is  Ukewiae  abol- 
cret  committee,  and  might  be  sent  on  by  them  ished.''  This  act^  however,  altbongh  depriving 
without  being  submitted  to  the  court  The  mem-  the  East  India  company  of  dl  its  power  and 
bers  of  this  committee  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  importance,  does  notabdish  it,  and  provides  for 
and  had  no  secretary.  The  directors  had  a  the  manner  in  which  the  directors  shall  hereafter 
salary  of  £500,  and  the  chairman  £1,000.  The  be  appointed ;  but  its  functions  are  now  almost 
chief  privilege  of  directorship,  however,  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  administration  of  the 
that  of  making  appointments ;  the  directors  stock  and  the  distribution  of  the  fixed  interest 
filled  all  vacancies,  not  only  in  the  English  or  dividends  upon  the  old  ^are  capital  of  the 
branch  of  the  company's  service,  but  also  in  all  proprietary  body  of  the  company. 
the  subordinate  functions  in  India.  They  were  EAST  INDIES,  a  vagne  geographical  term 
thus  enabled  to  provide  for  friends  and  relatives,  applied  to  southern  Ana  east  of  the  Indns,  and 
The  board  of  control,  the  governing  power  in  to  the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  India  is  un- 
the  company,  consisted  at  first  of  6  members,  known  to  the  people  of  the  conntries  so  desig- 
but  afterward  the  sovereign  had  the  privilege  nated,  and  was  aerived  by  the  luignages  of 
of  appointing  what  appeared  to  be  a  suitable  modem  Europe  from  the  Greeks,  who  probably 
number,  of  whom  the  lord  president  of  the  coun-  borrowed  it  from  the  Peniana ;  and  it  isdonbt- 
cil,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  first  lord  of  the  treas-  less  a  modification  of  the  Sanscrit  Sindhu^  the 
ury,  the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  appellation  of  the  Indns  and  of  the  people  on  its 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  must  form  part,  banks.  It  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  Greeks, 
The  president  of  the  board  received  a  salary  and  is  mentioned  neither  by  Homer,.  Pindar, 
of  £8,500 ;  two  secretaries,  who  must  bo  mem-  nor  the  great  dramatists.  The  later  Greeks 
bers  of  parliament,  received  £1,500  each.  There  used  it  to  signify  an  indefinite  extent  of  oountiy 
were  a  number  of  assistant  secretaries,  writers,  lying  beyond  the  Indus,  of  which  tHey  had  a 
&c.  The  expenses  of  the  board  were  limited  verj  imperfect  knowledge.  The  modem  £a- 
to  £26,000  per  annum,  paid  by  the  East  India  ropeans  applied  it  in  much  the  nme  way  nntil 
company.  The  powers  of  the  board  gradually  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Colombns 
^w,  until  long  before  its  abolition  in  1858  supposed  that  he  had  readied  India  by  sailing 
It  had  become  a  court  from  whose  decisions  westward,  and  the  lands  discovered  by  him  and 
there  was  no  appeal. — ^The  total  expense  of  the  other  Spanish  navigators  in  ffa«  westem 
the  company's  military  force  in  the  East  Indies  hemisphere  were  for  a  time  odlleetively  known 
in  1856  was  £10,229,584.  The  estimated  re-  as  India.  The  king  of  Spmn  asanmed  the  title 
ceipts  of  the  homo  treasury  for  the  year  ending  of  king  of  the  Indies,  and  the  council  for  the 
April  30,  1858,  amounted  to  £11,649,887  (in-  colonies  was  styled  the  supreme  coancil  of  the 
eluding  the  balance  from  the  old  account),  and  Indies.  AVhen  the  mistake  was  disoorered,  the 
the  disbursements  to  £8,930,330,  leaving  an  es-  distinctive  term  West  Indies  was  applied  to 
timatcd  balance  in  favor  on  April  80, 1858,  of  America,  and  that  of  East  Indies  to  Asiatic  In- 
£2,719,057.  The  debta  of  the  Indian  govem-  dia.  In  process  of  time  the  term  West  Indies 
ment  in  England  on  May  1, 1857,  amounted  to  became  restricted  to  the  idands  lying  between 
£9,377,401,  and  the  crediU  to  £5,488,467,  leav-  North  and  South  America,  and  tibe  term  India 
ing  a  surplus  of  debts  of  £3,888,934.  The  estab-  to  the  two  peninsulas  of  Bindostan  and  Forther 
lishment  of  the  company  in  England  entailed  a  India,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges^  The  latter 
yearly  charge  of  £188,622  for  525  employees,  and  country  is  also  called  Chin-India  or  Indo-Ghina, 
tlie  amount  of  new  or  increased  salaries  created  and  in  its  most  restricted  sense  the  term  India 
or  granted  between  Hay  1, 1856,  and  May  1,  now  includes  only  Hindostan.  The  term  East 
1857,  was  £6,467. — ^The  recent  disturbed  state  Indies,  as  vaguely  and  popnloriy  nsed,  comprises 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  in  1857-8  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Siam,Laofi,  Anam,  Malaocai 
called  public  attention  more  forcibly  than  at  any  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Son- 
previous  period  to  the  management  of  Indian  af-  da  and  Banda  islands,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philip- 
fairs  by  the  company ;  and  aiter  much  discussion  pines,  and  the  rest  of  that  vast  archipelago,  and  v 
on  the  subject  in  parliament  and  in  the  press,  an  sometimes  extended  even  to  China  and  Japan. 
act  *^for  the  better  government  of  India"  was  EAST  RIVER,  a  strait  about  18  mikakog, 
passed,  Aug.  2, 1858,  by  which  *'  all  the  territo-  and  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ^nt 
ries  heretofore  under  the  government  of  the  }  of  a  mile  wide,  connecting  New  York  hay 
East  India  company  are  vested  in  the  British  with  Long  Island  sonnd.  It  leaves  the  sonad 
queen,  and  all  its  powers  are  to  be  exercised  in  at  a  point  called  Throg's  neck,  where  there  is  a 
her  name,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  lightiiouse  with  a  fixed  light^  and  where  the 
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gtroDg  fortress  of  Fort  Schuyler  defends  the  R  and  gathered  under  his  ministry  a  large  and  in- 

approach  to  New  York ;  and  it  enters  the  hay  flaentiol  congregation.    He  was  consecrated  as- 

to  the  S.  E.  of  Manhattan  island,  between  the  sistant  bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  Trinity  church, 

metropolis  and  Brooklyn.  It  also  communicates  Boston,  Dec.  20, 1842,  and  on  Bbhop  Griswold^s 

-with  the  Hudson  by  a  narrow  channel  called  death,  Feb.  16,  1843,  became  bishop  of  the^lio- 

the  Harlem  river,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  cese.    Dr.  Eastburn  was  appointed  lecturer  on 

of  Manhattan  island.    It  has  a  rapid  current  poetry  in  Columbia  college,  but  declined  the 

oaosed  by  the  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  appointment;  in  1825  he  delivered  4  lectures 

gathering  force  as  it  flows  W.  into  the  nar-  on  Hebrew,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poetry 

xoweat  part  of  the  sound,  reaches  its  greatest  before  the  New  York  Athenseum ;  in  1829  he 

height  m  the  East  river,  arrives  at  New  York  contributed  a  portion  ofa  volume  of  ^^  Essays  and 

f>  of  an  hour  earlier  than  that  which  rises  in  the  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature ;"  in  1833 

bay,  and  drives  upward  along  the  E.  shore  of  published  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 

the  Hudson  many  miles  in  advance  of  the  tide  rhilippians,"  a  volume  which  met  with  consid- 

QSk  the  W.  shore.  The  East  river  is  navigable  by  erable  favor ;  and  in  1837  ho  delivered  the  ora- 

▼Qflsels  of  the  largest  size,  and  is  crossed  by  nu-  tion  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 

merons  steam  ferries.  It  contains  several  islands,  incorporation  of  Columbia  college.     He  has 

and  baa  a  pass  called  Hellgate,  7  m.  from  New  editea  Thornton's  *^  Family  Prayers." 

York  bay,  the  navigation  of  which  is  attended  EASTEIi,  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  of 

with  considerable  danger.  Some  of  the  most  se-  our  Lord,  or  the  Christian  passover.    The  Eng- 

rious  obstructions  have  recently  been  removed  lish  name  Easter  and  the  German  OsUm  have 

by  a  new  method  of  blasting,  which  consists  of  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  derived 

simply  exploding  the  powder  on  the  rock  by  from  the  name  of  the  feast  of  the  Teutonic  god- 

xneans  of  an  electric  spark,  the  superincumbent  dess  Ostera  (the  goddess  of  spring),  which  was 

masa  of  water  acting  with  a  resisting  force  pow-  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Saxons  in  the  spring, 

arfhl  enough  to  break  the  rock  without  the  ne-  and  for  which  the  early  missionaries  substituted 

cessityof  ^ring.  the  Christian  festival.    According  to  Adclung, 

EASTBURN,  Jahes  TVallis,  an  American  both  the  English  and  the  German  words  are 
author,  born  in  England  in  1707,  died  on  the  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  oster,  asten, 
passage  from  New  York  to  Santa  Cruz,  Dec.  2,  which  signifies  rising,  because  nature  arises 
1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  anew  in  &e  spring.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
New  York,  and  subsequently  studied  theol*  law,  the  passover  among  the  Jews  was  ccle- 
ogy  under  Bishop  Griswold  at  Bristol,  K.  I.,  brated  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Abib, 
with  a  view  of  taking  orders  in  the  Protestant  afterward  called  Nisan,  that  is,  within  a  day 
Episcopal  church.  While  thus  employed,  with  or  two  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
occasional  assistance  from  Robert  C.  Sands,  a  The  early  Christians  differed  in  regard  to  the 
former  college  associate,  he  undertook  a  new  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  Tlie  churches  in 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  did  not  the  West,  taught,  as  they  declared,  by  St.  Phil- 
live  to  complete.  At  the  suggestion  of  East-  ip  and  St.  Paul,  observed  the  nearest  Sunday 
bom  the  two  friends  conmienced,  in  Nov.  1817,  to  the  fall  moon  of  Nisan,  without  taking  ac- 
and  finished  before  the  succeeding  summer,  count  of  the  day  on  which  the  passover  was 
^  Yamoyden,^'  a  romantic  poem  founded  on  the  celebrated.  The  Asiatic  churches,  on  the  other 
history  of  King  Philip,  the  sachem  of  the  Pe-  hand,  in  accordance  as  they  said  with  the  tra- 
quots.  With  many  marks  of  youth  and  inexpe  dition  derived  from  St.  John,  followed  the  Jew- 
rience,  it  has  merits  of  a  high  order,  and  for  a  ish  calendar,  and  adopting  the  14tli  of  Nisan 
Joint  production  of  juvenile  authors  may  be  as  t/he  day  of  the  crucifixion,  celebrated  the 
oonsidered  a  remarkable  performance.  He  also  festival  of  Easter  on  the  8d  day  following,  what- 
wrote  several  fugitive  poems,  some  of  which  ever  day  of  the  week  that  might  be.  From 
are  very  gracefully  versified.  In  1818  Mr.  East  tliis  circumstance  they  were  called  Quartode- 
bnrn  was  ordained,  and  left  New  York  to  take  cimans.  The  dispute  on  this  point  in  process 
charge  of  a  parish  in  Accomac,  Ya.  Failing  of  time  became  serious,  and  neither  side  was 
healUi  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  his  du-  able  to  convince  or  convert  the  other.  The 
tiea,  and  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Santa  venerable  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  went  to 
Cnus  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate,,  Rome,  A.  D.  158,  and  had  a  conference  with 
but  died  a  few  days  after  embarking.  Anicetus  on  this  subject    Forty  years  later, 

EASTBURN,  Mantox,  D.D.,  an  American  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  appealed  to,  and 

darmnan,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bishop  of  was  very  peremptory  in  requiring  the  Asiatic 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Massachu-  bishops  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  western 

setts,  bom  in  England,  Feb.  9, 1 801 .  His  parents  church .   This  they  refused  to  d6,  and  Polycratea 

came  to  tlie  United  States  when  he  was  a  boy,  of  Ephesus,  in  behalf  of  his  brother  bishops, 

and  settling  in  Now  York,  he  was  educated  in  that  sent  Victor  word  that  they  had  resolved  to 

city,  and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  maintain  the  custom  which  they  had  received 

1817.  After  suitable  preparation,  he  was  ordain-  from  their  fathers.    Victor  then  went  so  far  as 

ed  in  l£ay,  1822,  was  assistant  minister  of  Christ  to    break    off  communion  with  the   eastern 

church,  New  York,  for   a   few  years,  became  churches,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  St 

reotor  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension  in  1827,  £rena)us  of  Lyons.    After  this  the  contencUng 
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parties  agreed  to  maintma  their  respective  cos-  at  Easter,  the  chapter  of  St  £ticnne  appointed 
toms  and  practices  on  this  subject,  without  cen-  his  chaplain  Hogues  to  beat  s  Jew  in  his  honor, 
snring  one  another.  Saving  occasional  disputes,  an  office  which  was  performed  so  zealondj  that 
matters  continued  in  this  state  until  the  time  the  victim  expired  on  the  spot.    In  England  it 
of  Constantine,  who  had  tlie  subject  brought  was  common  for  the  boys  -to  run  about  the 
before  the  council  of  Nice  (A.D.  825).    The  streets  on  Easter  morning  crying : 
question  was  fully  discussed,  and  finally  settled  chrirt  to  riaen,  Chrut  to  rtoen ; 
lor  the  whole  church  by  adopting  the  rule                    AJi  th«  Jewi  mugt  go  to  prtooa, 
which  makes  Easter  day  to  be  always  the  first  To  mark  their  abhorrence  of  Jews,  the  Eng- 
Sunday  after  the  full  moon  "^hich  happens  lish  used  also  to  make  s  point  of  eating  bacon 
npon  or  next  after  March  21 ;  and  if  the  full  on  this  festival,  but  with  it  they  had  tansy  pod- 
moon  happen  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  ding,  a  relic  of  the  bitter  herba  of  the  passover. 
Sunday  after.   By  this  arrangement  Easter  may       EASTERN  EMPIRE.    See  Btzazstir  Ex- 
come  as  early  as  March  22,  or  as  late  as  April  pibe. 

25. — This  sacred  festival  has  been  termed  the  EASTLAKE,  Sib  Ohablbs  Lock,  an  English 
queen  of  festivals;  it  has  been  observed  from  painter,  born  in  Plymouth  in  1798,  studied  nn- 
the  very  beginning,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  every  der  Fuseli  at  the  royal  academy,  London,  of 
part  of  the  Christian  world  with  great  solem-  which  institution  he  was  made  president  in  1850^ 
nity  and  devotion.  The  primitive  Christians  after  having  given  evidences  of  proficiency  in 
Tory  early  on  the  morning  of  Easter  saluted  his  art  by  a  great  variety  of  pictives,  of  which 
each  other  with  the  words :  "  Christ  is  risen  ;*'  his  *^  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,^  his  **  Es- 
to  which  the  response  was  made:  "Christ  is  cape  ofFrancescodi  Carrara,^' and  his  "Pilgrims 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon."  The  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome,**  are  the  best  He 
Greek  church  still  retains  this  custom.  In  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  then  set- 
nearly  all  Christian  countries  the  recurrence  of  tling  for  some  time  in  Rome,  fonnd  many  op* 
Easter  has  been  celebrated  with  various  ceremo-  portunities  for  painting  pictures  UlnstrmtiTe  of 
nies,  popular  sports,  and  superstitions.  Among  Italian  life.  Among  his  early  puntings  is  an  in- 
the  best  known  is  the  English  custom  of  moJk-  teresting  portrait  of  Napoleon  I^  as  he  appeared 
ing  presents  of  colored  eggs,  called  pascho  or  on  boaM  the  Bellerophon,  and  the  most  famous 
paste  eggs,  which  were  o&n  elaborately  oma-  of  his  poetical  pictures  is  an  illostratlon  of  a  pas- 
mcntcd;  and  in  a  royal  roll  of  the  time  of  sage  in  Byron's  "Dream.**  In  1850  he  was 
Edward  I.,  preserved  in  the  tower,  appears  an  knighted,  and  in  1855  app<nnt6d  director  of  the 
entry  of  ISd.  for  400  eggs  to  be  used  for  this  national  gallery,  with  a  salanr  of  £1,000.  He 
purpose.  Colored  eggs  were  used  by  children  has  translated  Goethe's  Ikrfmlekre  into  Eng- 
at  Easter  in  a  sort  of  game  which  consists  in  lish,  and  written  much  on  art  He  married  Miss 
testing  the  strength  of  the  egg  shdls,  and  this  Elizabeth  Rigby,  author  of  "Letters  from  the 

{>ractice  is  retained  in  many  places  in  Eng-  Shoresof  the  Baltic"  ^1841),  "livonlaa  Tales** 
and  and  the  United  States.    In  some  parts  (1846),  and  other  writings, 
of  Ireland  the  legend  is  current  that  the  sun        EASTMAN,  Chablbb  Gaxaoi,  an  American 
dances  in  the  sky  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  poet  and  Journalist,  born  in  Fryebnrg,  Me.,  June 
This  was  once  a   prevailing   superstition   in  1, 1816,  removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  na- 
England  also,  which  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  the  rents  to  Barnard,  Yt,  in  1^9  conunenced  nis 
author  of**Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  thought  preparatory  studies  at  the  academy  in  Royal- 
it  not  superfluous  to  dedare  unfounded.    The  ton,  V  t.,  continued  them  at  Windsor,  and  fin- 
game  of  boll  was  a  favorite  Easter  sport,  in  ished  them  at  Burlington,  in  1887.     He  was 
which  municipal  corporations  formerly  engaged  principal  editor  of  the  Burlington  "  Sentinel " 
with  due  parade  and  dignity ;   and  at  Bury  m  1835-^6 ;  commenced  the  '^Lamoille  River 
St  Edmund's  within  a  few  years  the  gome  was  Express"  newspaper  at  Johnson,  Vt,  in  the 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  by  12  old  women,  spnnfl;  of  1888;  established  the  "Spirit  of  the 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England  on  Easter  Age  "  at  Woodstock,  Vt,  in  1840;  and  por^ 
Sunday  the  men  parade  the  streets  and  claim  chased  the  ^*  Vermont  Patriot**  and  removed  to 
the  privilege  of  lifting  every  woman  3  times  Montpelier  in  1846.     He  was  postmaster  at 
from  the  ground,  receiving  in  payment  a  kiss  or  Woodstock  and  Montpelier  for  aereral  yean^ 
a  silver  sixpence.     The  same  is  done  by  the  senator  for  Washington  county  in  1861*'S,  dis- 
womcn  to  the  men  on  the  next  day.    In  a  part  trict  delegate  to  the  democratic  national  oonven- 
of  Oxfordshire,  after  evening  service  on  Easter  tion  in  1852,  candidate  for  elector  and  delegate 
Sunday,  mon  and  women  used,  as  late  as  1822,  at  large  to  the  national  convention  in  1856^ 
to  throw  great  quantities  of  apples  into  the  and  candidate  for  congress  in  1858.     He  pnb- 
churchyard,  and  those  who  hod  been  married  lished  a  volume  of  poems  in  1848,  which  was 
during  the  year  threw  8  times  as  many  aa  the  well  received  by  the  public.    He  has  been  nntil 
rest;  after  which  all  went  to  the  minister's  of  late  years  a  liberal  contributor  of  poetiyto 
house  and  feasted  on  bread,  cheese,  and  ale.  A  reviews  and  magazines,  and  his  poems  pro- 
less  innocent  custom  once  prevailed  in  France  of  nounced  at  Dartmouth,  university  of  Vermont, 
stoning  Jews  at  this  season ;  and  Dulaure  in  his  and  other  colleges,  have  gained  a  high  reputation. 
'*  History  of  Paris  "  tolls  us  that  Aimeric,  vis-  He  resides  at  Montpelier,  and  continues  to  be 
count  de  Rocheohouard,  having  visited  Toulouse  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  *^  Vermont  Fbtriot.** 
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EASTMAN,  Mabt  Henbsbsov^  American  held.    Being  the  outlet  of  a  rich  agricnltnral 

authoress,  born  in  Warrenton,  Fauquier  oo^  country,  Easton  has  always  manufactured,  and 

Va^  about  1817.    She  was  married  in  1885  to  formerly  exported,  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 

Gapt  Seth  Eastman,  of  the  U.  8.  array,  with  products,  which  at  this  time  are  more  generslly 

whom  she  resided  for  many  years  at  Fort  Snel-  absorbed  by  home  consumption.  As  late  as  1851, 

ling;  Min.,  and  at  other  frontier  stations.    She  however,  it  exported  over  1 10,000  barrels  of  flour, 

has  published  ^'Dacotah,  or  Life  and  Legends  of  50,000  barrels  of  corn  meal,  and  14,000  barrels 

the  Sioux*' (New  York.  1849);  *^  Romance  of  of  whiskey.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  town,  and 

Indian  Life*'  (Philadelphia,  1852);  ^'  American  within  a  few  miles  circuit,  18  grist  mills,  6  saw 

Aboriginal  Portfolio'*  (1853) ;  and  *^  Chicora  aud  mills,  1  planing  mill,  8  oil  mifis,  3  tanneries,  5 

other  Regions  of  the  Oouquered  "  (1854).    In  foundories,  2  large  blast  furnaces,  1  wire  factory, 

1862  Mrs.  Eastman  pubUshed  **  Aunt  Pbillis's  7  distilleries,  2  cotton  factories,  and  2  rifle  fac- 

Gabin,"  intended  as  a  reply  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  tories.    The  surrounding  country  contains  in- 

*^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  which  reached  a  sale  exhaustible  deposits  of  l^e  best  iron  ore,  which 

of  18,000  copies  in  a  few  weeks.    She  is  also  is  largely  manufactured  here ;  and  within  12 

the  author  of  **  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life/*  and  miles  are  found  large  deposits  of  the  best  zinc 

of  many  tales  and  sketches  for  *^  Arthur's  Homo  ore,  which  is  manufactured  near  the  mines.    In 

Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals.  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Easton  are  8  large 

EASTON,  a  borough  and   the  capital  of  blast  furnaces,  which  manufacture  about  30,000 

Northampton  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tons  of  pig  iron  annually.    Easton  is  at  the  ter- 

the  Delaware  river,  between  the  mouths  of  Le-  minus  of  the  celebrated  Lehigh  valley,  which  is 

high  river  and  Bushkiln  creek,  56  m.  N.  from  tne  route  through  which  the  Lehigh  canal  and 

Philadelphia ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  10,000,  ex-  Lehigh  valley  railroad  penetrate  me  great  an-> 

dorive  of  the  adjoining  borough  of  South  Eos-  tlir;icito   coal  formation.    The   avenues  from 

ton  and  village  of  Glendon,  on  the  opposite  bank  Easton  to  market  are  the  Delaware  river,  Dela- 

of  the  Lehigh,  containing  not  less  than  1),000  ware  canal,  Belvidere  Delaware  railroad,  and 

inhabitants.    Excepting  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lehigh  valley  and  north  Pennsylvania  railroads 

town,  the  site  is  hilly,  but  the  plot  is  nevertheless  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Morris  canal  and  cen- 

Tery  regular,  and  the  streets  nre  wide  and  at  trol  railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  New  York.    By 

ri^Ait  angles.    The  town  has  a  publio  square,  is  the  Warren  railroad  and  the  Delaware  and 

lifted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  Lackawanna  railroad  it  has  unbroken  commu- 

a  q>ringat  a  distance  of  one  mile,  and  from  the  nication  with  the  railroads  of  New  York  and 

river.  The  height  of  reservoirs  on  the  surround-  with  the  lakes.    The  borough  was  laid  out  in 

ing  hills  is  so  great  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  1 738  and  incorporated  in  1789.    The  Six  Nations 

town  fires  are  extinguished  without  the  aid  of  and  7  other  Indian  tribes  met  here  in  council  in 

engines.  The  Delaware  is  spanned  by  2  bridges.  1758  with  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 

one  of  them  a  handsome  railroad  bridge  of  New  Jersey  and  Sir  AVilliam  Johnston.    Gen. 

wood  about  to  be  replaced  by  iron,  and  the  other  Washington  made  it  in  the  revolution  a  place 

a  fine  wooden  bridgfo  570  feet  long,  erected  at  a  of  deposit  for  numbers  of  British  prisoners ;  and 

ooat  of  $80,000.    Bushkiln  is  spanned  by  3  long  in  1779  Gen.  Sullivan  made  it  the  rendezvous 

and  aubBtantial  stone  bridges  and  one  of  wood,  of  a  body  of  troops  previous  to  his  campaign 

and  the  Lehigh  by  2  fine  wooden  bridges.    Be-  against  the  Indians. 

aide  an  extensive  high  school,  an  academy,  and  EASTPORT,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 

S  other  schools,  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  set  Me.,  situated  upon  the  boundary  line  between 

apart  perpetually  for  educational  purposes,  Eas-  that  state  and  the  province  of  Now  Brunswick; 

ton  contains  several  other  academies.  &c.,  and  a  pop.  in  1858, 4,650.    Its  area  is  little  more  than 

public  library  of  4,000  vols.    It  is  also  the  seat  8  sq.  m.,  comprising  Moose  island  and  several 

of  Lafayette  college  founded  in  1832  with  its  smaller  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.    It  was 

normal  school,  having  in  1858  6  professors,  incorporated  in  1798.    The  village  is  compactly 

100  students,  and  a  library  of  4,500  vols.    There  built  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  Moose  island,  and 

are  2  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $500,-  communicates  with  the  mainland  by  a  covered 

000 ;  5  weekly  and  2  daily  newspaper  offices;  11  bridge  1,200  feet  long  to  Perry,  and  by  ferries 

obnrohes  (1  Baptist,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Epis-  to  Lubec  and  other  places.    It  has  a  spacious 

copal,  1  German  Reformed,  2  Lutheran,  1  Meth-  harbor,  in  which  the  tides  rise  over  25  feet,  and 

ooiat,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Uni-  which  is  never  blocked  up  by  ice.    In  the  sea- 

TanaUst),  and  2  Jewish  synagogues.    A  hand-  son  of  navigation  steamers  run  daily  up  the 

aome  oemetery  of  40  acres  was  commenced  in  river  St.  Croix  to  St  Andrcw^s  and  Calais,  and 

1849  on  picturesque  and  broken  ground  over-  semi-weekly  to  Boston,  Portland,  and  St.  John, 

hanging  the  Bushkiln  creek,  in  which  is  erected  N.  B.    It  contains  7  churches^  6  large  school 

a  monument  over  the  remains  of  George  Tay-  houses,  a  bank,  a  railway  for  repairing  vessels, 

lor,  one  of  the  signers  of  tho  declaration  of  in-  gas  works,  a  weekly  newspaper  office,  and  a 

dependence,  who  lived  and  died  in  Easton.  public  library.    The  trade  with  the  neighboring 

There  is  also  a  formers'  and  mechanics^  insti-  British  provinces  is  large,  ship-building  is  an 

tute,  incorporated  in  1856,  w^hose  buildings  and  important  branch  of  industry,  and  lumber  is 

grounds,  erected  and  prepared  at  considerable  exported  in  considerable  quantities.    It  is  also 

expenae,  cover  80  acres,  where  fairs  are  annually  the  centre  of  an  extensive  fishing  busineas;  at 
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times  200  or  800  boats  may  be  seen  employed  tion&lconven1ion!nl848.  He  published  seTenl 

in  fishing  witliin  sight  of  the  town,  and  large  literary  and  political  addresBes,  and  educational 

qaantities  of  herrings  are  taken  in  weirs  about  reports. 

the  shores  of  the  bay.    Easton  is  the  port  of        EATON,  Wiixiaic,  an  American  soldier,  bom 

entry  for  the  extensive  collection  district  of  in  Woodstock,  C!onn.,  Feb.  28,  1764,  died  in 

Passomaquoddy.    A  fine  brick  and  stone  cus-  Brimfield,  Mass^  June  1, 1811.   At  16  years  of 

torn  house  was  built  by  the  federal  government  age  be  eloped  from  home,  and  enlisted  in  the 

in  1860  at  an  expense  of  $36,500.    The  ship-  American  revolutionary  army,  from  which  be 

ping  of  the  district  amounted,  on  June  80,  was  discharged  in  1788.    In  1790  he  was  grad- 

1858,  to  17,490  tons  registered,  and  7,736  tons  uated  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  two  years 

enrolled  and  licensed.    On  July  11, 1814,  the  later  received  a  captain*8  commissioa  in  the 

place  was  captured  by  a  British  force  under  the  U.  S.  army.    After  renuuning  several  years 

command  of  Lieut  Col.  Pilkington  and  Capt  in  the  service,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  sam- 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy.     It  was  claimed  as  in-  mcr  of  1797,  American  consul  at  Tnnis,  but 

eluded  in  the  original  limits  of  the  province  of  did  not  depart  for  that  place  until  Dec  1798. 

New  Brunswick,  and  the  British  commissioners  He  arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  in 

nt  Ghent  refused  to  agree  to  the  surrender  of  March,  1799,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged 

the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.    The  matter  in  a  series  of  negotiations  and  altercationa  with 

was  referred  to  another  commission,  and  on  the  bey,  having  reference  to  the  annual  pay* 

June  80, 1818,  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  ment  of  tribute  money.    In  this  difficult  posa* 

United  States.    During  the  4  years  of  military  tion  he  acted  with  a  boldness  and  tact  which 

occupation  it  was  governed  by  martial  law.  secured  to  the  commerce  of  his  country  an 

Fort  Sullivan,  which  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  Tunisian  cruisers. 

midst  of  tlie  village,  is  now  without  a  garrison.  Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 

EATON,  a  central  co.  of  Mich.,  intersected  the  United  States  and  Tripoli  in  1801,  Eaton 
by  Grand  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  Hamet  CarameUi, 
7,058.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  northern  the  rightful  bey  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  de- 
and  middle  parts  are  occupied  by  dense  forests,  posed  by  his  brother,  to  orannize  a  land  force 
and  in  the  south  are  plains  over  which  are  scat-  for  the  purpose  of  coOperacuiff  with  the  Amer- 
tcrcd  oak  trees.  The  soil  is  generally  a  deep  ican  fleet  in  its  attack  upon  tne  city.  Finding 
calcareous  and  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  grain,  the  American  naval  officers  averse  to  this  pro- 
potatoes,  maple  sugar,  and  lasturoge.  The  pro-  ject,  he  resigned  his  consulship,  and  in  1603  re- 
ductions in  1850  were  50,8G0  bushels  of  wheat,  turned  to  the  United  States.  He  was  unable  to 
73,212  of  Indian  corn,  44,290  of  oats,  7,207  tons  procure  there  the  means  to  prosecute  his  scheme 
of  hay,  23,769  lbs.  of  wool,  and  210,167  of  ma-  successfully,  but  received  the  wpmntment  of 
pie  sugar.  There  were  2  churches,  1  newspaper  navy  agent  of  the  United  States  nor  the  Barbery 
office,  and  2,192  pupils  attending  public  schools,  states.  Although  very  slight  powers  were  at- 
Gapital,  Charlotte.  toched  to  this  office,  he  accompanied  the  Amer- 

EATON,  a  post  village  of  Washington  town-  ican  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer 

ship,  and  capital  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio;  pop.  in  of  1804.    Learning  that  Hamet  CarameUi,  after 

1853,  about  1,G00.    It  is  situated  on  a  fine  mill  a  series  of  reverses  in  an  attenipt  to  recover  bis 

stream  called  Seven  Mile  creek,  in  the  centre  of  throne,  had  taken  refuge  in  £gypt,  he  sought 

a  ricli  agricultural  country,  4G  m.  from  Cincin«  him  out,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1806  asshSed 

nati,  with  which  city  it  has  communication  by  him  in  assembling  a  force  of  about  600  men, 

means  of  the  Eaton  and  Hamilton  railroad,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Arabi^  the  remainder 

About  one  mile  W.  from  Eaton  is  the  site  of  being  Christian  adventurers,  principally  Greeks, 

Fort  St.  Chiir,  which  was  built  during  the  win-  with  9  Americans.    Having  secured  the  ooOp* 

tcr  of  1791-2.     General  Harrison,  then  an  en-  eration  of  the  American  fleet,  the  little  army, 

sign,  commanded  the  guard  during  its  erection,  under  the  command  of  Eaton,  took  up  itsmardi 

The  village  was  laid  out  in  1806.  across  the  Libyan  desert  for  Deme,  the  capital 

EATON",  HouACE,  governor  of  Vermont,  of  the  richest  province  of  Tripoli,  a  distance 
born  in  Barnard,  Windsor  co.,  Yt.,  June  22,  of  about  600  miles.  On  several  occanons  the 
1804,  died  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  July  4, 1855.  He  mutinous  disposition  of  the  Arab  sheika,  and 
was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1825,  the  irresolntion  of  Hamet,  imperiUed  the  safe- 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1828,  and  prac-  ty  of  the  handful  of  Christians  belonging  to 
tised  medicine  at  Enosburg,  Yt.,  from  1828  to  the  expedition;  but  the  energy  and  courage 
1848,  when  he  occepted  the  professorshin  of  of  Eaton  triumphed  over  all  obstaolefli,  and 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  the  forces  were  brought  in  safety  to  Bombs, 
college,  performing  its  duties  until  the  autumn  on  the  coast,  where  the  American  ships  Ar- 
of  1854,  when  he  resigned  by  reason  of  ill  health,  gus  ond  Hornet  were  in  waiting.  On  April 
He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  $^tate  lep:is-  25  Eaton  encamped  before  Deme.  and  on  the 
lature,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Yennont  in  2Tth,  with  the  assistance  of  the  snips  of  war, 
1843,  and  twice  reelected,  and  was  governor  of  attacked  and  carried  the  city  after  a  fhrious  as- 
Yermont  from  1846  to  1848.  From  1845  to  sault.,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  A  few  days 
1850  ho  was  state  superintendent  of  common  later  an  army  of  several  tboosand  Tripolitan^ 
schools.    He  was  a  member  of  the  coustitu-  despatched  by  the  reigning  bey,  approachea 
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the  town,  and  for  several  weeks  oooasional  lowing  is  given  as  the  process  of  Farina  in  the 

aharp  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  op-  JDictionnaire  des  arts  et  manufacture» :  balm 

posing  forces,  Eaton^s  army  having  meanwhile  and  mint  of  Notre  Dame,  each  850  grammes ; 

been  considerably  augmented.    On  June  11  a  petals  of  roses  and  violets,  each  120  gram. ; 

genera]  engagement  was  fought,  in  which  sev-  lavender  flowers,  60  gram. ;  absiothiam  (worm- 

oral  thousand  men  took  part,  aud  the  enemy  wood),  80  gram. ;  sage  and  thyme,  each  80 

were  totally  routed,  and  driven  back  to  the  gram. ;  orange  flowers,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves, 

mountains.    At  this  moment^  when  Eaton  was  and  cinnamon,  each  15  gram.;  camphor  and 

preparing  by  a  rapid  march  to  fall  upon  Tri-  angelica  root,  each  8  gram.    These  ingredients 

poll,  reinstate  Hamet  on  the  tlurone,  and  Release  are  digested  in  660  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  rectified 

the  American  captives  detained  there  without  alcohol  for  24  hours,  adding  2  lemons  and  2 

ransom,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  peace  hod  oranges  cut  into  slices.    The  mixture  is  then 

been  oonoluded  by  Ool.  Tobias  Lear^  the  Amer-  distilled  by  heat  of  tlie  sand  bath  until  440  lbs. 

lean    consul-general   at  Algiers,  one  of    the  have  passed  over.    To  this  product  are  then 

conditions  of  which  was  that  $60,000  should  added  essences  of  lemon,  of  cedrat,  of  balm, 

be  paid  the  bey  for  the  ransom  of  the  Amer-  and  of  lavender,  each  45  gram. ;  essences  of 

ioana.    Eaton  soon  after  returned  to  the  United  neroli  and  of  rosemary,  each  15  gram. ;  essence 

States^  where  he  received  many  marks  of  popu-  of  jasmine,  80  gram. ;  essence  of  bergamot,  850 

lar  &vor.    The  president  spoke  of  him  in  flat-  gram.    The  whole  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 

teriag  terms  in  his  annual  message,  and  the  then  filtered.    It  is  also  prepared  without  distil- 

Imalature  of  Massachusetts  voted  him  a  tract  lation,  but  the  odor  is  never  so  fine.    Lebeaud 

of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  acknowledgment  of  and  Fontenelle  (I^ouveau  manuel  eomplet  du 

his  services.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  distillateur  etdu  liquorisU,FiiT\SylSiS)TQCom'' 

passed  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  which  town  ho  at  mend  the  following :  dried  rosemary,  thyme, 

one  time  represented  in  the  state  legislature,  sweet  marjoram,  wormwood,  balm,  and  hyssop. 

According  to  his  testimony  given  on  the  trial  1  oz.  each;  cloves,  cinnamon,  angelica  root,  juni- 

of  Aaron  13urr,  he  was  solicited  by  the  latter  to  per  berries,  anise,  cummin,  fennel,  and  caraway 

embark  in  his  project  of  establishing  a  southern  seeds,  fresh  orange  i>eel,  and  oil  of  bergamot, 

empire,  but  declined.    Habits  of  inebriety  grew  1  oz.  each ;  cardamoms,  lavender  flowers,  and 

upon  him  in  his  latter  years,  and  hastened  his  bruised  nutmegs,  eacli  2  oz. ;  the  whole  to  be  di- 

dieath.    Eaton  was  a  well  informed  man,  and  gested  in  10  quarts  of  alcohol  several  days,  and 

from  his  official  and  private  correspondence  ap-  then  distilled  to  dryness  by  water  bath.    Or,  to 

pears  to  have  possessed  a  strong,  nervous  style,  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  may  bo  added  1 

And  graphic  powers  of  description.    A  memoir  quart  each  of  tincture  of  balm  and  rosemary ; 

of  hun  was  published  in  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  in  2  oz.  each  of  oil  of  bergamot,  rosemary,  citron, 

1813;  and  another  by  Prof.  0.  0.  Folton,  com-  and  cedrat,  and  1  dram  of  oil  of  orange  flowers. 

SUed  from  his  original  papers,  is  contained  in  This  may  be  improved  by  the  further  addition 
parks*s  *' American  Biography."  of  2  oz.  each  of  essence  of  roses  and  of  jasmine, 
EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  alcohol  perfumed  with  and  1  dram  of  oil  of  cloves.  Distillation  is  not 
Cflsential  oils,  named  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  in  essential  in  thb  case.  Dr.  Brando  gives  the 
which  its  manufacture  is  extensively  prosecuted,  following  method  of  preparing  a  good  imita- 
and  from  which  several  million  bottles  are  an-  tion :  alcohol,  1  pint ;  orange  flower  water,  1 
nually  exported.  The  inventor  and  most  famous  pint ;  oils  of  bergamot,  orange  peel,  and  rose- 
maker  was  Jean  Marie  Farina;  but  his  name  is  mary,  each  1  drachm;  and  bruised  cardamoms, 
now  adopted  by  several  of  the  manufacturers  of  1  drachm.  From  this  mixture  1  pint  is  to  be 
Cologne,  and  in  other  countries  it  is  attached  to  dbtilled  by  water  bath. 

very  difl'erent  preparations,  resembling  the  gen-  EAU  DE  LUCE  (a^t/a  luei(p\  a  kind  of 

mne  only  in  the  bottles  and  labels,  which  are  liquid  soap  mode  by  mixing  a  little  oil  of  amber 

perfect  copies  of  the  original.    Numerous  re-  and  mastic  orbalmofGilead  with  ammonia.    It 

cipes  are  given  for  this  preparation,  some  of  is  merely  scented  ammonia.    It  is  esteemed  a 

wnich  are  stated  to  have  come  from  Farina  remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals.  The 

himself.    Most  of  them  are  very  complicated  compound  tincture  of  ammonia  is  substituted  for 

from  the  great  number  of  ingredients.    Purity  it,  made  by  dissolving  2  drachms  of  mastic  in 

of  the  volatile  oils,  and  also  of  the  alcohol,  and  9  fluid  drachms  of  rectified  spirit ;  pouring  o% 

freedom  especially  of  the  latter  from  fusel  oil,  and  adding  a  pint  of  strong  ammonia,  and  14 

are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  perfume.  It  minims  of  oil  of  lavender. 

ia  also  important  that  no  one  of  the  volatile  oils  EBAL  and  GERIZIM,  mountains  in  Palestine, 

ihonld  so  predominate  that  its  odor  may  be  per-  These  2  mountains  are  within  200  paces  of  each 

eeived  above  the  rest.    Distillation  after  mixing  other,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  in  which 

is  recommended  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  stood  the  old  city  of  Shechem,  now  Nabloos. 

condemned,  as  the  volatile  oils  do  not  distil  They  are  much  dike  in  size  and  form,  being 

over  BO  readily  as  the  spirit,  and  therefore  a  semi-circular  in  figure,  from  700  to  800  feet  in 

portion  of  their  strength  is  lost  by  the  process,  height,  about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  on 

When  not  distilled,  the  mixtures  should  stand  the  sides  nearest  Shechem  nearly  perpendicn- 

for  some  weeks  or  months,  that  the  oils  may  be  lar.    They  were  made  memorable  by  the  aol- 

thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.    The  fol-  emn  ratification  of  God^s  covenant  with  the 
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Jews  after  thej  had  passed  over  Jordan,  when  Tabingen.   He  improred  the  laws  and  the  con* 

6  tribes  were  placed  on  Gerizim  and  6  on  Ebal,  dition  of  the  convents  in  Wftrtemberg,  and  was 

the  former  to  pronounce  blessings  on  those  who  a  friend  of  peace,  without  however  shrinking 

should  faithfully  keep  the  divine  law,  and  the  from  war.    The  emperor  Maximilian  of  Ger* 

latter  to  pronounce  curses  on  those  who  should  manj,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  dnke 

violate  it ;  whence  they  were  known  as  the  of  WUrtemberg  (1495),  declared  at  his  grave 

mount  of  blessing  and  the  mount  of  cursing,  several  years  afterward:  ''Here  lies  a  prince 

(Deuteronomy,  zzvii.  and   zxviii.)     Accord-  who  has  left  no  equal  in  the  German  empire  in 

ing  to  the  injunction  of  Hoses,  the  Jews  after  princely  virtues,  and  whose  advice  I  have  fre- 

obtaining  possession  of  Canaan  built  an  altar  quently  followed  with  advantage.** 

and  celebrated  a  feast  on  Ebol.    This,  the  Sama-  EBERHARD,  Johahh  Aromr,  a  Gennan 

rituns  contended,  should  have  been  done  on  philosopher,  bom  in   Halberstadt,   Aug:  81, 

Gerizim,  and  they  afterward  built  a  temple  on  1789,  died  Jan.  7, 1809.    At  first  a  teacher,  he 

the  latter,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,  afterward  became  a  pastor,  and  was  one  of  the 

and  regarded  it  as  the  Jews  regarded  their  tem-  first  and  principd  of  the  German  rationalists. 

pie  at  Jerusalem.    The  remark  of  the  Samaritan  In  a  work  entitled  Neue  Apolcgie  dm  Sohrata 

woman  to  Christ  at  Shechem  (John  iv.  20)  is  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1788),  he  opposed  with  great 

in  allusion  to  this  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  vigor  and  with  what  was  deemed  dangeroos  lat- 

proper  place  of  worship.  itudinarianism  the  opinion  which  had  been  lately 

EBELING,  Christoph  Danikl,  a  German  advancedthatthevirtnes  of  the  pagans  were  only 

scholar,  born  near  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  in  1741,  splendid  vices.    A  religions  romance  entitled 

died  in  Hamburg,  Juno  30, 1817.    He  was  noted  Amyntor  did  not,  as  it  was  designed  to  do,  came 

for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  oriental  Ian-  the  temerities  of  this  apology  to  be  forgotteD. 

guages,  of  classic  and  foreign  literature,  and  of  In  1778  he  was  appointed  pnuessor  of  philoso- 

history  and  geography.    He  published  a  history  phy  in  the  university  of  Halle^and  soon  alter  a 

and  geography  of  North  America  (7  vols.,  Ham-  member  of  the  academy  of  Beriin.    He  wm 

burg,  1796-1816),  for  which  he  received  a  vote  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and 

of  thanks  from  the  IT.  S.  congress.     He  paid  Wolf,  and  combated  more  xealooaly  than  aoo- 

special  attention  to  the  geography  of  the  new  cessfully  the  systems  of  Kant   and   Flehte. 

world,  and  collected  about  10,000  maps  and  Though  his  learning  was  as  mpeiflcial  as  it  was 

nearly  4,000  books,  all  relating  to  America,  extensive,  and  he  was  rather  a  rfaetoridan  and 

This  library  was  purchased  in  1818  by  Mr.  Israel  historian  than  a  philosophic  thinker,  be  was  yet 

Tborndike  of  Boston,  and  presented  by  him  to  a  brilliant  and  elegant  writer.    He  predicted 

Harvard  college,  where  it  now  is.  that  the  '*  Critique  of  Pnre  Beaacm  "  wonld  be 

£B£X£Z£R,  the  name  of  the  field  in  which  in  the  future  only  a  cnrions  document  for  a  his- 

the  Israelites  were  defeated  when  the  ark  of  tory  of  the  aberrations  of  the  hnman  mind,  and 

God  was  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1),  and  also  of  a  he  was  one  of  the  few  adveraariea  whom  Kant 

memorial  stone  or  monument  set  up  by  Samuel  honored  with  a  reply.    He  had  affirmed  that 

to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  Philis-  the  critical  philosophy  was  found  in  other  uyt- 

tines  at  Mizpeh,  when  God  interposed  for  their  tems,  particularly  that  of  Leibnitx,  and  Kant 

deliverance  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-12).    The  compound  vanquished  but  did  not  silence  him  by  provins 

word  signifies  the  stone  of  help,  and  was  prob-  that  he  did  not  understand  LeibnitZi    jEbeihard 

ably  not  applied  to  the  field  before  the  second  maintained  the  simplicitv  and  identity  of  the 

event     The  monument  was  erected   by  the  thinking  and  feeling  faonlty,  the  aonl  being,  ao- 

Erophct,  sajing  :    *^  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  cording  to  him,  active  when  it  thinkai  paasivd 

elped  us.^^    Hence  it  is  often  said :  "  Here  will  when  it  feels.    His  writings  upon  phfloaoplucal 

we  set  up  our  £benezer,"  i,  «.,  will  establish  and  sasthetical  subjects  are  numeronSb 

some  memorial  of  the  divine  faithfulness  and  £B£RnARD,  XoNRAxyi  Gennan  artitt|  bom 

goodness.  in  1768,  died  in  Munich,  March  18, 1859.    The 

£B£RIIARD  IM  BART  (£berhard  with  the  ex-king  Louis  was  his  patron,  and  sent  him  in 

Beard),  the  1st  duke  of  Wartemberg,  born  Dec  1806  to  Rome,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  ^ 

11,  1445,  died  Feb.  14,  1496.    His  early  life  his  reputation.   In  1816  he  became  pntfeasor  of 

was  signalized  by  great  irregularities ;  his  father,  sculpture  in  the  academjr  of  fine  arta  at  Monich. 

Count  Louis  the£ider,  dying  while  he  was  young,  He  also  painted  manv  pictures  illustrating  Uio 

his  education  was  neglected,  and  before  he  was  confiicts,  progress,  and  triumphs  of  the  Cbnatian 

14  he  wrested  the  government  from  his  undo  religion.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  tomb 

Ulric,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  during  of  the  princess  Caroline  in  the  Tkaatinerkireki^ 

his  minority.    A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  statues  of  St.  George  and  St.  VwAffi 

however,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  the  before  the  Isar  gate  in  Munich, 

princess  Barbara  of  Mantua,  had  a  happy  effect  £BIONIT£S,  a  party  in  the  early  Christiaa 

upon  his  character.     He  became  eventually  eel-  church.    The  name  was  first  used  to  designate 

ebratcd  in  German  history  as  the  founder  of  all  in  the  church  who  held  to  Jewish  opinions 

tlie  undivided  sovcrei^ty  and  of  the  reprcscnta-  or  practices.    Its  origin  is  disputed.    TertaQian 

tive  constitution  of  Wartemberg.    Ho  devoted  maintained  that  one  £bion,  a  Samaritan  Jew, 

himself  to  study,  promoted  science  and  litera-  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John,  waa  Che 

ture,  and  founded  in  1477  the  university  of  founder  of  the  sect    Bat  the  eTJatenoe  of  a^j 
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flooh  man  is  now  generallj  qnestioned,  and  the  dnoinff  frait  of  the  lotus  is  supposed  to  bo  that 
ezplauation  whioh  Origon  gives  that  the  word  of  D.  lotus  of  Africa.  The  persimmon  (i>.  Vir^ 
oomes  from  the  Hebrew  cm'*^  **  poor  people,^'  ginianaj  linn.)  of  the  middle  and  southern 
ifl  accepted  by  most  critics.  Until  the  4th  cen-  United  States  is  a  representative  of  this  genus. 
tnrj  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  identical  The  imports  of  manufactured  and  unmanufao- 
in  practice  with  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  tured  ebony  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
the  two  sects  are  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ending  Juno  80, 1858,  were  valued  at  $3,894. 
fteqoently  confounded.  The  doctrine  of  the  EBRO,  a  river  of  S[)ain,  tlie  Iberus  of  the 
Ebionites  was  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Chris-  Romans,  which  formerly  gave  the  name  of 
tianity.  While  they  accepted  the  Old  Testa-  Iberia  to  the  fine  country  which  it  waters. 
ment  in  its  integrity,  they  r^ected  the  New  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  on  the  N. 
Testament,  substituting  a  gospel  based  upon  the  border  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Santan- 
fiusts  in  the  €k)spel  of  IL&tthew.  ^  This  gospel  der,  and  pursues  a  S.  E.  course,  flowing  at  first 
waa  known  to  the  primitive  Christians  as  the  between  lofty  and  picturesque  heights,  separat- 
^Gcapei  of  the  Hebrews.**  The  Ebionites  de-  ing  Biscay  and  Navarre  from  Old  Castile,  in- 
Died  tne  divinity  of  Christ,  retained  the  practice  tersecting  Aragon  near  its  centre,  and  after  a 
of  circumcision  while  observing  baptism  and  the  course  of  about  400  m.  emptying  into  the  Medt* 
Lord's  supper,  kept  the  7th  day  of  the  week  as  tcrranean  through  a  double  embouchure  at  Capo 
a  sabbatiti,  and  conformed  themselves  in  many  Tortosa,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  in  lat. 
things  to  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the  Essenes.  40°  42'  N.  At  Mequinenza  it  passes  through  a 
Their  opinions  were  afterward  somewhat  modi-  defile  where  once  was  probably  a  barrier  to  its 
fled,  and  they  were  divided  particularly  in  their  waters,  restraining  them  as  a  lake  in  the  country 
dogma  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  of  Aragon.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
method  of  his  union  with  God.  As  Epiphanius  Aragon,  Gallego,  and  Segre,  on  the  left  or  N. 
npresents  them,  they  believed  that  Jesus  was  side,  and  the  Oca,  Jalon,  and  Guaddupe,  on  the 
the  incarnation  of  an  exalted  superangelic  spirit,  right  or  S.  It  abounds  with  shoals  and  rapidsi 
who  came  to  republish  the  law  which  Moses  but  boats  may  pass  with  difficulty  as  high  as 
bad  published  before,  and  which  was  the  law  Tudela,  180  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  presents  so 
of  right  and  truth  given  to  the  original  Adam,  many  obstacles  to  navigation  that  a  canal  haa 
They  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  priestly  been  cut  parallel  to  its  bank  for  a  long  distance 
and  monastio  celibacy.  They  interpreted  liter-  N.  of  Saragossa  and  S.  of  Amposta ;  and  the  bod 
ally  the  Hebrew  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  of  the  river  between  these  2  points  is  now  being 
Meadah^s  kingdom,  and  expected  that  material  elaborately  improved.  The  principal  traffic  on 
reign  of  Christ  which  Isaiah  describes.  The  the  river  is  the  transport  of  grain,  and  the  float- 
residence  of  the  Ebionites  was  chiefly  in  the  ing  of  timber  from  the  northern  forests. 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  EBULLIOSGOPE,  or  EnrLLiriox  Aloohol- 
£BN.  See  Asks,  o^eteb,  a  form  of  thermometer  used  for  detcr- 
EBOLI,  Anna  de  Hendoza,  a  Spanish  prin-  mining  the  boiling  point  of  cpirituoue  liquors, 
oess  of  the  16th  century,  the  daughter  of  a  vice-  from  which  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  is 
toy  of  Peru.  At  an  early  age  she  was  intro-  calculated.  It  is  variously  graduated  as  modi* 
dneed  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.  by  her  husband  fied  by  different  ehemists.  That  of  Dr.  lire  is 
the  prince  of  Eboli,  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  adapted  to  the  scale  of  Sykes^s  hydrometer.  For 
preceptor  of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  Though  one  the  purposes  of  manufacturers  tliis  instrument 
of  her  eyes  was  defective,  her  beauty  attracted  may  be  useful,  but  not  for  analysis.  The  boil- 
general  attention,  and  she  became  noted  for  her  ing  point  of  pure  water  and  the  height  of  the 
amorous  as  well  as  political  intrigues.  Fore-  bi^meter  should  be  noticed  in  making  the  ob- 
most  among  her  admirers  were  the  king  and  his  servation. 

secretary  of  foreign  affiiirs,  Antonio  Perez.  She  EBULLITION.    See   Boilino   Point,   and 

was  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  Evapok atiox. 

the  envoy  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  ECBATAN A,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
EBONT  (diaspyroa  ebenum,  Willdenow),  a  ancient  cities,  the  capital  of  the  Median  empire, 
tree  with  hard,  heavy  wood,  native  of  the  East  and  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  kings 
Indies.  The  black  ebony,  the  most  highly  of  Persia.  Its  foundation,  like  that  of  several 
prized,  grows  spontaneously  in  Ceylon,  Mada-  other  towns  which  were  older  than  historical 
flsscar,  and  Mauritius.  There  are  other  colors,  record,  was  attributed  to  Semiramis ;  and  Dio- 
Sowever,  such  as  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white  dorns  locates  it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Orontes, 
and  black  striped.  There  is  another  kind  call-  the  modem  Elwend.  IIero<lotua  assigns  to  it  t^ 
ed  ironwood  from  its  intense  hardness.  The  later  origin,  making  Dciocee  its  founder,  and  de- 
heart  wood  of  2>.  reticulata^  a  lofty  tree  in  scribes  particularly  its  position,  upon  a  conical 
Mauritius,  is  also  esteemed.  The  ebony  of  the  hill,  and  its  enclosure  by  7  concentric  walls, 
Ooromandel  coast  is  derived  from  J),  melanoxy-  each  inner  one  being  higher  than  the  next  outer 
Un  (Roxburgh).  Ebony  is  likewise  procured  one,  which  were  painted  with  a  series  of  differ- 
fjrom  D.  tamentosa  and  i>.  Boyki  of  the  East  ent  colors,  the  innermost  wall  being  gilded,  and 
Indies.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  ebony  trees  is  the  next  plated  with  silver.  He  sweUs  the  ao» 
considered  edible  by  the  natives,  although  it  is  count  beyond  probability  by  saying  that  the 
generally  astringent.  The  famous  oblivion-pro-  outer  wall  equalled  in  circumference  that  of  the 
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city  of  Athens.  >  There  are  various  discordant  period  of  the  French  revolntion  the  operation 
allusions  to  Eobatana  in  the  Bible  and  in  several  was  sacoessfully  conducted  in  that  country  by  M. 
of  the  Greek  historians,  but  the  comparison  of  Bonnemain,  an  account  of  whose  apparatus  is 
texts  and  the  observations  of  modem  travellers  given  bv  Dr.  Ure,  from  his  own  observationa, 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  this  city  was  under  the  head  of  *' Incubation,  Artificial,"  in 
founded  and  flourished  subsequently  to  Babylon  his  ** Dictionary  of  Arts."  In  the  "American 
and  Nineveh,  and  that  it  occupied  the  position  Journal  of  Science"  (vol.  ix.,  1824)  is  an  ac- 
ascribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  and  others  near  the  count  of  a  similar  apparatus  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
site  of  the  modem  city  of  Ilamadan.  Its  cita-  near  London,  first  published  in  tlie  Bulletin 
del  was  of  enormous  strength,  and  adjoining  it  d^ encouragement ;  and  "Chambers^s  Edinbui^h 
was  the  royal  palace,  rivalling  in  elegance  the  Journal,^'  No.  400,  contains  an  interesting  de- 
noblest  edifices  of  the  East  The  fragrant  cedar  scription  of  the  same  operation.  The  apnaifatus 
and  the  cypress  were  the  only  kinds  of  wood  of  M.  Bonnemain  app^rs  to  have  been  tne  first 
that  entered  into  its  construction,  and  its  col-  application  of  heated  water  oonyeyed  from  a 
umns,  beams,  and  ceilings  were  covered  with  boiler  in  iron  pipes  to  the  wanning  of  apart* 
golden  and  silver  plates.  Its  splendid  architec-  ments.  In  that  of  Mr.  Barlow  the  ovens  were 
ture  and  spacious  apartments^  its  fountains  and  warmed  by  steam  pipes.  Each  was  an  arrange- 
gardcns,  and  the  mild  climate  of  the  place,  at-  mcnt  of  shelves  one  above  another,  npon  which 
tracted  to  it,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Median  the  eggs  were  placed  and  kept  SI  days,  when 
empire,  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  to  repose  dur-  the  chicks  came  forth.  By  introducing  every 
ing  the  summer  months  from  the  fatigues  of  day  the  same  number  of  eggs,  the  'apparatus 
war  and  the  cares  of  state.  Darius  fled  from  his  is  continued  in  regular  operotioii,  ana  with 
defeat  at  Arbela  toEcbatana,  and  Alexander  the  greater  certainty  than  when  eggs  are  hatched 
Great,  having  become  master  of  the  town,  bore  in  the  natural  way.  In  order  that  the  eggs  may 
away  a  rich  booty.  Under  the  Seleucidas  its  edi-  not  become  too  dry,  water  is  evaporatedin  the 
fices  and  palaces  were  plundered,  and  its  ram-  ovens.  When  the  chickens  eroerse  fttnn  the 
parts  began  to  crambleaway ;  yet  Antiochus  the  shells  they  are  left  a  few  hours  to  become  dry, 
Great  found  wealth  still  remaining  to  be  pillaged,  and  are  then  removed  to  another  apartment 
Ecbatana  subsequently  fell  to  the  Parthians,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  aboat  80®,  where  they 
was  the  frequent  resideuce  of  Parthian  kings ;  are  left  for  a  day  without  feeding;  the  yolk  of 
but  its  ruin  was  completed  amid  the  revolutions  the  e^  which  passed  into  the  intestines  84  hours 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  new  previous  to  the  liatchinff  soppMng  the  neces- 
Pcrsian  empire,  and  of  its  former  magnificence  sary  nourishment  for  80  nous  after  it  Th^  are 
there  remain  only  a  few  broken  columns,  cunei-  then  fed  with  millet  seed  or  cracked  grain.  Care 
form  inscriptions,  medals,  and  fragments  of  is  required  at  night  that  thev  should  be  pro- 
sculpture,  dug  from  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  vided  with  warm  coops  linea  with  flannel,  in 
Ilamadan.  Though  most  modem  travellers  and  which  a  dozen  or  so  may  comfortably  nestle 
scholars  have  supposed  Hamadan  to  occupy  the  together  as  under  the  wing  of  the  hen.  The 
site  of  ancient  Ecbatana,  Col.  Rawlinson,  in  a  advantages  of  this  method  of  raidng  chickeoa 
learned  and  most  elaborate  paper  in  the  ^*  Geo-  are,  the  large  numbers  that  may  be  prodnced 
graphicalJoumal"(x.G5-158),  has  contended  for  with  comparatively  little  cost  m  attendance; 
tiie  existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  one  the  supplies  thus  obtained  at  all  seasons  of  the 
of  whicli  lie  places  at  Hamadan,  and  the  other  in  year ;  the  reduction  of  the  loss  occasioned  \j 
the  hill  country  of  Upper  Media  at  Tokhti-Solei-  the  frequent  death  of  chickens  left  to  the  ordn 
man.  He  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  nary  method  of  raising ;  and  the  saving  eflfeeCed 
ancient  allusions  by  supposing  that  the  two  dis-  by  tlio  hens  being  kept  constantly  laying  eggs 
tricts  of  Media  were  not  properly  distinguished,  instead  of  spending  a  month  or  two  at  a  time 
and  has  illustrated  the  subject  by  a  careful  stud V  in  the  hatcning  and  rearing  Of  their  brooda. 
of  all  the  authorities  and  localities.  The  Ghal-  In  some  localities  in  Europe  advantage  has  been 
dean  form  of  the  name  in  Ezra  (vi.  2),  Achme-  taken  of  the  heat  afibrded  by  hot  qirincs,  and 
tha,  answers  both  to  the  name  found  on  the  eggs  have  thus  been  sucoessfully  batched  witli- 
Bchistun  inscriptions,  Ilagmatana,  and  the  mod-  out  other  expense  for  the  required  waimth. 
em  Hamadan.  In  the  Greek,  Agbatana,  the  m  Numerous  localities  in  the  United  States  alRid 
of  the  original  form  is  changed  into  h,  both  let-  opportunities  for  the  same  process. 
ters  being  labiaL  ECCENTRIO,  having  mfibrent  centres;  ill 
ECCALEOBION(Gr.€KKaX€«,tocallout,and  opposition  to  concentaric,  which  signifies  that 
/9cor,  life),  an  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs  by  the  centres  coincide.  In  machinery,  an  eooes- 
artificial  heat.  A  uniformly  warm  temperature,  trie  is  a  crank  in  which  the  length  of  the  arm 
it  is  found,  is  all  that  is  required  for  successful  of  the  crank  is  very  riiort  in  comparison  with 
incubation,  and  this  may  as  well  be  supplied  the  diameter  of  die  crank ;  so  that  it  is  con- 
artificially  as  by  the  hen.  This  fact  was  under-  ceived  of  as  a  circle,  rotating  round  a  line  not 
stood  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  made  use  of  passing  through  its  centre, 
stoves  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  art  is  still  prac-  EGCHELLENSIS,  or  Eomoxisfsis,  Abkaxik 
tised  by  the  modern  Egyptians.  Public  attention  a  learned  Maronite,  professor  of  the  Syriao  ana 
was  directed  to  the  subject  by  R6aumnr  in  Ara*biclanguagesin  Paris  and  in  Romejbonat 
France  more  than  100  years  ago ;  and  before  the  Eckel,  in  Syria,  died  in  Italy  in  1664. 
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to  Borne  to  pursue  bis  stadies,  and  took  there  were  above  50  years  of  age  bad  the  prmlege  of 

the  dcwpree  of  doctor  of  theology  and  of  philoso-  speaking  first ;  but  this  distinction  was  ob^lete 

pbj.  In  1680  be  was  invited  to  Paris  to  assist  in  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  and  citizens  of 

acting  the  polyglot  Bible  of  Le  Jay,  and  for  his  every  class  and  age  bad  an  equal  right  to  speak, 

aervioes  received  600  crowns  annually.  He  con-  No  new  decree,  however,  could  be  publicly  pro- 

tribnted  to  thb  work  the  book  of  Ruth  in  Sy-  posed  till  it  had  been  shown  to  the  proiidri,  that 

xiao  and  Arabic,  and  the  8d  book  of  Maccabees  they  might  see  whether  it  contained  any  thing 

in  Arabic    In  1642  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  iiyurious  to  the  state  or  contrary  to  existmg 

obtained  in  that  city  a  professorship  of  the  laws.  The  people  voted  either  by  show  of  hands 

oriental  languages.  or  occasionally  by  ballot,  the  latter  method 

£CCIJ£SIA,  in  ancient  Athens,  a  general  bein^  by  white  and  black  pebbles.    Beside  the 

■Mfimbly  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  legislative  powers  of  the  assembly,  it  could  make 

oaatAng  and  deciding  matters  of  public  interest,  inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  and 

The  ordinary  assemblies  were  held  8  times  in  turbulent  and  excited  times  exercised  a  power 

monthly  on  c^blished  days ;  the  extraordinary  resembling  that  of  impeachment,  as  in  the  cases 

were  qiecially  convened  on  any  sudden  and  of  Demosthenes  and  Phocion.    The  assembly 

prening  emergency.    When  the  occasion  was  was  sometimes  suddenly  broken  up  at  the  oo- 

one  of  extreme  importance,  special  messengers  currence  of  an  unfavorable  omen,  as  thunder 

were  despatdied  into  the  country  to  summon  and  lightning,  sudden  rain,  or  any  unusual  nat- 

the  people  to  attend,  and  the  assembly  thus  nral  phenomenon. 

eonvenea  was  termed  a  cataclesia.  These  as-  EGCLESIASTES,  or  the  pRBAcnEB  (Heb. 
aemblies  were  originally  held  in  the  Agora;  but  KoheUth^  assembler),  one  of  the  didactic  books 
dming  the  most  fionrisbing  periods  of  Athens,  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  professing  to  bo  the 
in  tiie  times  of  Themistoclcs,  Pericles,  and  De-  words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king 
mosdienes,  they  were  usually  held  upon  the  rock  iu  Jerusalem.  It  contains  allusions  to  the  writ- 
of  the  Pnyx,  where  a  semi-circular  snace,  par-  er^s  riches,  palaces,  and  parables,  and  its  sen- 
tially  formed  by  excavation  from  the  native  tentions  style  reminds  one  of  the  author  of  the 
xock,  and  containing  12,000  square  yards,  could  Proverbs.  Yet  its  diction  is  marked  by  Chal- 
aooommodate  all  the  Athenian  citizens.  There  daisms  and  linguistic  usages  which  are  thought 
were  neither  seats  nor  awning,  and  the  assem-  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
Uy  met  at  daybreak.  The  hema  on  which  the  language  till  about  the  period  of  the  Baby- 
orators  stood  to  address  the  people  was  carved  lonish  captivity.  The  authorship  of  the  Eccle- 
firom  the  rock,  and  yet  remains.  It  was  often  siastos  has  been  attributed  to  Bolomon,  whose 
called  "  the  stone ;"  and  as  the  destinies  of  claims  have  often  been  challenged  and  always 
Athens  were  swayed  by  the  orators  who  stood  defended ;  and  if  it  be  not  his,  it  must  remain 
upon  ity  it  became  a  ngure  of  speech  for  the  entirely  uncertain,  for  no  writer  of  the  Babylo- 
ezisting  government,  and  the  phrase  **  mas-  nian  period  is  known  so  nearly  resembling  bim 
ter  of  the  stone^'  indicated  the  ruling  slates-  in  wisdom  and  wealth  of  thought  The  book 
man  of  the  day.  At  a  later  period  the  assem-  consists  of  philosophical  reflections  upon  human 
blies  were  often  held  in  the  great  theatre  of  life,  and  while  it  affirms:  *^  Vanity  of  vanities^ 
Dionysus,  and  also  in  the  Pirmus,  and  in  the  all  is  vanity,''  it  also  comes  to  the  conclusion 
theab^e  at  Munychia.  The  right  of  convening  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  words:  *^Fear  Grod 
the  citizens  was  vested  in  Xh^prytatus^  or  pres-  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
idents  of  the  council  of  500,  but  in  times  of  whole  duty  of  man."  Some  entertain  the  opin- 
war  or  sudden  emergency  tlie  generals  also  had  ion  that  its  original  form  must  have  been  a 
the  power  to  call  extraordinary  assemblies,  dialogue  in  which  the  sago  carries  on  a  dis- 
Notioe  was  given  of  the  meeting  by  public  pro-  cussion  with  a  sceptic  and  a  libertine.  Tet  it  is 
damation,  and  any  citizen  refusing  to  obey  the  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  monologue  of  a 
eall  was  fined.  The  poorer  classes  received  a  Hebrew  moralizing  on  life  and  searching  for  the 
imall  pecuniary  fee  for  their  attendance  as  a^  highest  good,  scanning  the  perversities  and  fol- 
recompense  for  their  time.  Before  tlio  assembly*  lies  of  man,  and  at  length,  after  a  review  of  the 
entered  upon  any  business,  a  sacrifice,  usually  evidence,  declaring  the  verdict  that  obedience 
of  a  saokhng  pig,  was  offered,  and  incense  was  to  God  is  the  only  real  and  substantial  good, 
borned.  Then  the  herald  proclauned  silence  ECCLESIASTIGUS,  one  of  the  apocryphal 
and  offered  a  prayer  to  the  gods ;  after  which,  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  also  the 
nnder  Uie  direction  of  the  pry  tanes  and  the  pro^  **  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach."  The  an- 
Sri^  or  heads  of  tribes,  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  thor  lived  in  the  2d  or  8d  century  B.  0.,  and  wrote 
were  stated,  and  permission  given  to  the  speak-  in  Hebrew,  though  no  copy  of  the  Hebrew  ori- 
en  to  address  the  people.  No  measure  could  ginal  has  been  preserved ;  and  his  work  was 
be  acted  upon  in  the  assembly  which  had  not  subsequently  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grand- 
previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  son.  The  book  contains :  1,  an  anthology  of 
bat  the  decrees  of  the  senate  might  hero  bo  moral  and  prudential  precepts  for  the  various 
Improved,  altered,  or  rejected;  and  a  new  bill  circumstances  of  life;  2,  a  discourse  which  the 
inight  be  introduced  upon  a  subject  which  had  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  wisdom  herseli^ 
alnady  been  discussed  in  the  senate.  Accord-  inviting  men  to  virtue ;  and  8,  a  panegyric  in 
ing  to  the  dder  regulations,  those  persons  who  which  the  author  celebrates  the  praises  of  GM 
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and  emogizes  the  great  men  of  his  nation.    In  long  been  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 

tiie  Roman  Catholic  church  it  has  been  held  as  the  radiata  and  articulata.    The  echinodenns 

canonical  since  the  council  of  Carthago,  whose  are  found  in  all  the  fossiliferous  furmations, 

decision  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  abounding  especial] v  in  the  oolitic  and  crcta- 

ECHELON  (Fr.,  round  of  a  ladder),  in  mil-  ceous.    It  is  remarkable  how  little  thej  have 

itarj  language,  the  order  of  arrangement  when  changed  in  their  forms,  most  of  the  oldest  fossils 

separate  bodies  are  drawn  up  behind  each  other  of  this  class  being  referred  bj  Goldfaas  in  his 

obliquely,  each  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  one  Petrtfaeten  to  existing  genera, 

preceding,  so  that  the  whole  force  presents  the  ECUINUS  (Gr.  fx«yof,  hedgehog),  a  genus  of 

outline  of  a  stairway.  the  echinoderma,  the  type  of  the  dau^  and  rep- 

ECIIEVIN'  (Lat.  scaJfinP),  a  name  given  in  resented  by  the  sea  urchins  or  sea  eggs  common 

France  from  the  tune  of  Charlemagne  to  the  on  our  coast.    They  are  animals   inhabiting 

assessors  in  the  provinces.    They  were  royal  of-  globular-shaped  cases  with  flat  bases,  formed  of 

ficer»,  and  appointed  with  the  design  of  securing  calcareous  plates  accuratelj  fitted  together  in 

a  uniform  administration.    At  first  they  com-  rows  of  larger  alternating  with  smaller  plates^ 

bined  the  administration  of  justice  with  that  of  the  former  covered  npon  the  outside  with  mov- 

finance,  but  in  the  1 2th  century  the  judicial  f unc-  able  spines  like  coarse  bristles.    In  some  species 

tions  were  performed  by  other  officers,  and  from  they  are  6  or  6  inches  long,  exeeeding  in  length 

that  time  the  echevins  were  found  only  in  cities,  the  diameter  of  the  body.    These  qiines  fit  by  a 

In  Paris  they  were  not  only  assessors,  but  had  ball  and  socketjoint  into  little  depreasiona,  which 

authority  in  matters  of  police  relating  to  com-  occupy  the  centre  of  tubercles  that  cover  the 

merciol  affairs,  till  they  were  suppreif^d  by  the  larger  plates,  and  by  the  movement  of  tike  outer 

law  of  1789,  which  organized  new  municipalities,  skin  to  which  they  are  all  attached,  they  admit 

ECniNADES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Ionian  of  considerable  motion.  Bedde  these  oigana  of 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Acamanio;  near  the  entrance  motion,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  animal 
of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  They  lay  at  the  mouth  not  buoyed  up  b^  the  water  is  soatuned,  hnn- 
of  the  Achelous,  and  were  said  to  have  been  dreds  of  tubular  feet  prcject  through  nnaller  tn- 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  that  river ;  bercles  upon  the  smaller  plates.  These  bdng 
and  Herodotus  says  that  many  of  them  in  his  transparent  are  seldom  noticed,  but  they  may  be 
time  had  become  reunited  to  the  mainland.  Ac-  thrust  out  beyond  the  spines^  and  bavixig  a  little 
oording  to  the  legend,  they  were  nymphs  who  sucker  at  their  ends,  they  serve  to  take  liold  of 
dwelt  upon  the  mamland  at  the  mouth  of  the  any  object  that  comes  in  contact  with  them ;  and 
Achelous,  but  having  forgotten  on  one  occasion  ^us  Uie  animal  may  cause  the  shell  to  roU  slow- 
to  pay  their  offerings  to  the  god  of  that  river,  ly,  the  spines  aiding  the  modim.  The  tnbnlar 
the  angry  divinity  tore  them  away  from  their  feet  also  serve  to  seize  their  preT,  one  ibot  after 
residence  on  the  land,  carried  them  out  to  sea,  another  fastening  to  it  and  passing  it  around  to 
and  formed  them  into  islands.  They  took  their  the  month,  whidi  is  in  the  centre  of  the  under 
name  from  tho  echinus^  or  sea  urchin,  in  con-  portion  of  the  shell.  This  beinffftnnislied  with 
sequence  of  their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines,  a  powerfiil  arrangement  of  teeth,  small  shellfish 
The  largest  of  them  was  Dulichium,  now  a  part  and  crabs  are  cadly  masticated.  The  echini  are 
of  the  mainland.  Homer  describes  them  as  in-  found  of  numerous  species,  fossil  as  well  as  re- 
habited,  but  later  writers  speak  of  them  as  bar-  cent.  They  first  appeared  in  the  epoch  of  the 
ren  and  deserted.  At  the  present  time  they  are  coal,  and  have  since  abounded  in  the  later  for- 
the  seat  of  6  small  villages,  but  are  of  little  mations.  In  the  greensand  fonnatioii  of  New 
importance  for  their  extent  or  productions.  Jersey  they  are  found  in  large  onantities,  bean- 

ECniNODERMS,     Echinodermata     (Gr.  tifully  preserved  in  the  straw-colored  Kmestone. 

€x(vo(,  a  hedgehog,  and  dcp/za,  skin),  a  dass  of  The  chalk  of  Great  Britidn  ia  also  a  fiunoos 

invertebrate  animals,  so  named  from  the  spines  repository  of  them. 

with  which  many  of  tho  species  are  covered.  ECHO.    Sound  comes  to  the  ear  direct  from 

It  indodes  a  number  of  families,  both  recent  and  tho  object  producing  it :  and  is  retnxned,  as  Kght 

fossU,  among  which  tho  cchinidans  or  sea  ur-  is  refiected  to  the  eye,  from  surfaces  that  intcr- 

chins,  tho  stelloridans  or  star-fish,  and  tho  cri-  cept  its  progress.    When  the  intcrral  of  tinie 

noideans,  are  the  most  prominent.    The  class  is  between  the  direct  and  rdleoted  soimda  is  snffl* 

distinguished  among  the  radiata  by  the  animals  dent  to  be  appreciated,  a  repetition  of  the  noisa 

possessing  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  being  is  produced,  which  is  called  an  ^ho.    The  same 

protected  by  a  strong  external  covering.  Though  repetition  of  a  flash  of  liffht  from  distant  siir^ 

ranked  as  the  highest  class  in  Cuvier's  4th  divi-  fisices  upon  the  earth  would  be  perceived,  were 

sion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  radiata,  it  has  the  velocity  of  light  no  ffreater  than  that  of 

been  shown  by  Agassiz  that  they  do  not  conform  sound.    The  distance  of  the  reflecting  snrfiues 

to  tho  structure  upon  which  this  great  division  is  thus  an  important  element  in  the  qualities  of 

is  founded,  viz. :  of  organs  disposed  like  rays  the  echo.    Toe  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of 

about  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  mouth  or  sound  over  the  space  of  100  feet  may  be  appra- 

axis  of  the  body.    On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  dated,  inasmuch  as  10  distinct  impnlsea  npon  the 

bilateral  arrangement  of  organs,  or  a  right  and  sense  ofhearing  may  bedistinguiahed  in  a  second, 

left  side,  which  really  belongs  to  the  other  divi-  during  which  time  the  sound  at  ordinaiy  temper- 

sions.    Tho  order  holothurida  of  this  dass  has  aturea  passes  1,120  feet,  or  at  the  freeang  tern- 
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pentnre  1^090  feet  Sounds  reflected  from  the  tonce  from  fhe  observer  along  the  Hne  of  an 
walls  within  ordinary  buildings  are  conftised,  and  instantaneous  flasli,  the  sound  of  the  more  re- 
do not  form  distinct  echoes  from  their  succeeding  mote  portions  coming  to  the  ear  after  that  pro- 
one  another  too  rapidly  for  the  ear  to  detect  the  duced  nearer  by.  The  stunning  crash  sometmies 
intervals  between  them.  But  if  the  building  be  heard  may  be  when  one  happens  to  stand  near 
yery  large,  distinct  echoes  may  be  produced  in  the  focus  of  a  circular  discharge,  as  within  the 
some  parts  of  it,  and  these  may  be  repeated  sev-  dome  of  a  cathedral.  In  large  buildings  of  ttua 
eral  times  by  the  wave  of  sound  being  reflected  class  some  very  curious  effects  are  often  noticed 
from  snrfaces  at  different  distances,  and  conse-  resulting  from  the  reflection  of  sounds  from 
qnenUy  coming  back  at  distinct  intervals.  A  their  walls ;  a  slight  noise  is  multiplied  into  a 
wave  also  may  be  reflected  from  one  side  to  coufused  roar,  or  it  may  be  reflected  from  some 
another,  as  a  ball  upon  a  billiard  table,  and  at  surface  and  conveyed  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
hat,  having  traversed  a  space  much  greater  than  building  with  all  its  original  clearness  and  dis- 
ita  extreme  distance  at  any  time,  come  back  to  tinctness.  Though  this  is  not  properly  an  echo 
the  starting  point.  The  analogy,  however,  is  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  returned  sound,  it  is  a 
not  complete  in  the  case  of  concave  surfaces,  reflection  of  sound  sent  to  another  point  by  a 
thewavesof  sound  in  these  being  concentrated,  different  route  than  the  direct  one,  and  may 
as  the  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  in  the  focus  therefore  be  classed  with  echoes.  Whispering 
of  a  concave  nurror,  and  retnmed  with  increased  galleries  are  of  this  nature.  Two  points  within 
eflbcL  Hie  number  of  distinct  sounds  that  may  the  building  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
be  brought  back  depends  upon  the  distance  of  of  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse,  the  ceiling  pro- 
the  reflecting  surface ;  the  further  off  this  is,  the  renting  the  ellipsoid  reflecting  surface  more  or 
more  time  uiere  is  for  a  number  of  successive  less  perfectly ;  the  more  perfect  and  extended, 
fnmolies  to  be  sent  forth  before  the  flrst  of  the  the  more  distinctly  is  the  sound  produced 'at 
aenea  can  return  to  be  confused  with  the  direct  one  of  the  foci  concentrated  at  the  other, 
aoondof  the  last.  If  the  surface  be  500  feet  dis-  even  when  their  distance  apart  is  so  great  that 
tant,  about  oniiB  second  is  occupied  by  the  sound  in  the  direct  sound  may  not  reach  half  so  for. 
going  and  returning,  and  in  this  time  9  or  10  dis-  Were  the  ceilinff  in  this  case  a  bright  mirror, 
Snct  Bounds  may  be  uttered*  Such  an  echo  may  the  rays  from  a  fight  at  one  of  the  foci  would  in 
be  a  repeating  one  also,  giving  the  same  sounds  like  manner  be  reflected  and  concentrated  at 
aeveral  times  over.  •  They  may  come  bock  in  the  the  other,  illuminating  the  surface  of  any  object, 
aame  pitch,  or  each  sound  a  note  lower.  An  in-  though  the  faint  glimmer  might  scarcely  be 
stance  of  the  latter  is  cited  by  Dr.  Oharles  G.  perceptible  in  the  dork  intervening  space.  Ex- 
Page  in  the  ^'  American  Journal  of  Science  ^'  amplcs  of  these  galleries  are  often  met  with  in 
f  ToL  xzxvi.,  1889).  The  locality  is  upon  his  large  structures.  That  of  St  PauPs,  London,  is. 
ikther's  grounds  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.  Three  re-  often  cited.  The  gallery  is  140  yards  in  circum- 
flectiona  are  given,  the  second  much  the  most  fcrence,  and  is  just  below  the  dome.  The  dis- 
.^tinet^  and  18  syllables  may  be  distinguished,  tanco  across  is  nearly  as  many  feet  A  whisper 
Twenty  notes  played  upon  a  flute  are  returned  near  the  wall  on  one  side  is  conveyed  to  a  per* 
with  perfect  clearness.  Some  notes  in  the  scale,  son  on  the  opposite  side,  as  a  loud  voice  appa- 
however.  are  not  returned  in  their  places,  but  rently  close  to  his  ear,  yet  it  is  not  heard  in  the 
are  snpplied  by  notes  which  are  either  thirds,  intermediate  space.  The  shutting  of  a  door 
jQftlui|  or  octaves,  and  the  effects  are  observed  to  produces  a  sound  like  a  peal  of  thunder  rolling 
Tarj  with  the  cnanges  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  among  the  mountains. — ^To  avoid  the  confused 
the  wind.  Another  echo  is  noticed  m  the  same  sound^  produced  by  echoes  in  buildings  designed 
artide,  which  has  been  observed  between  two  for  public  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  prop- 
bama  at  Belvidere,  Allegliany  ca,  K  T.  It  re-  erly  distribute  the  sound  of  the  voice  with  all 
peata  a  word  of  8  syllables  distinctly  11  times,  its  distinctness,  it  is  recommended  to  give  to  the 
at  whichever  of  the  two  the  sound  is  made,  be-  apartment  a  length  equal  to  1^  or  1|  times  the 
ooming  fainter  each  time.  A  person  placed  breadth,  and  a  height  somewhat  greater  than 
about  midway  between  the  two  barns  can  dis-i  the  breadth.  The  ceiling  should  be  higher  in 
tinffaish  a  monosyllable  as  the  sound  traverses  ^  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  and  should  join 
each  way  past  him  in  quick  succession  to  the  these  by  bevelled  edges.  Its  surface  also  should 
number  of  22  times.  The  distance  apart  of  be  broken  into  compartments  and  roughened 
the  two  bams  is  not  given.    Back  of  each  is  bypendants. 

a  range  of  hills,  the  valley  being  that  of  the  ECHO,  in  Greek  mythology,  an  oread  nymph, 

Geneaea  river.    At  the  Simonetta  palace  near  daughter  of  the  earth  and  air.    She  dwelt  upon 
IGlan 

leal  Transact! 

aonnd  of  a  pistol  no  less  than  60  timesL    In  this  de^aratdy 

instance  the  experimenter  is  probably  nearly  river,  that  she  followed  him  through  the  foresta, 

midway  between  the  two  reflecting  surfaces,  in  Uie  chase,  to  the  darkness  of  grottoes,  and  to 

Tlie  rolling  of  the  tliunder  is  in  port  probably  the  borders  of  fountains,  and  ever  repeated  in 

a  continuation  of  echoes  returned  from  the  solitary  places  the  name  of  her  beloved.    Nar* 

cbndsL    The  effect  in  the  heavens  may  pos-  cissus  disdained  her  pasnon;  and  she  retreated 

aiblly  be  owing  to  the  great  differenceof  dla-  into  the  depth  «£fiiavoodi^  and  concealed  her- 
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self.    There  she  pined  away  in  secret,  and  no  published  afc  Sfcnttgart  in  1828  dfirive  intereit 

longer  appeared  among  the  choirs  of  nymphs.  m>m  their  allanons  to  Goethe. 
Only  her  plaintive  Toice  was  always  heard  in       ECKFORD.  Hesbt,  an  American  ship-hnild- 

the  distance,  which  occasioned  the  saying  that  er,  bom  in  Irvine,  Scotland,  March  12,  1775, 

her  bones  were  changed  into  rocks,  and  her  died  in  Constantinople,  Kov.  12, 1882.    At  the 

voice  alone  remained.  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  Canada  and  placed 

ECUA  (anc.  AstigisX  a  city  of  Andalusia,  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  unck,  Mr.  John 

Spain,  on  the  Genii,  42  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Seville ;  Black,  a  naval  constructor  of  Quebec   In  1796 

pop.  23,722.    Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  bii  skill  in 

manufacture  of  woollens,  leather,  shoes,  and  modelling  and  constmctinff  vesMls  soon  gave 

saddlery.   Some  have  supposed  that  Ecya  was  him  ample  employment.    He  was  in  the  habit 

visited  by  the  apostle  Paul.    It  was  the  rival  of  of  obtaining  from  the  commander  of  each  of 

Cordova  and  Seville,  and  for  a  long  time  a  bor-  his  ships  an  accurate  account  of  her  properties 

der  town  between  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  under  all  the  casualties  of  navigation,  and  with 

the  scene  of  many  romantic  adventures.    Many  the  exx)ericnce  thus  gained  he  endearored  to 

inscriptions  and  relics  of  antiquity  still  exist  improve  step  by  step  upon  each  aoeceeding 

here.  model.    Many  important  changes  in  the  hnS 

ECK,  or  EoKnrs,  Jotijlks  Matr  von,  a  Ger-  and  rigging  of  vessels  date.from  the  oommence- 

man  theologian,  distinguished  by  his  onposition  ment  of  his  labors  in  New  Ywk,  and  the 

to  Luther,  bom  in  Eck,  in  Swabia,  Nov.  13,  supremacy  of  that  city  in  naval  arohiteetnre 

1486,  died  iu  Ingolstadt  in  1543.    The  son  or  a  became  generally  recognized  thnmgboat  the 

peasant,  ho  acquired,  b  v  a  profound  study  of  United  States.    During  the  war  of  1812  he  en- 

the  Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  philoso-  tered  into  a  contract  with  the  IT.  8.  goTenunent 

phers,  an  erudition  and  skill   in  disputation  to  construct  vessels  of  war  on  the  lakes,  and 

which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  much  admired,  soon  had  an  excellent  fleet  aflbat  and  eqidpped. 

He  was  doctor  of  theology,  canon  of  Eichstudt,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  necosaaiy  to  fbQ 

and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ingol-  the  timber  in  the  neighboring  forests,  and  to 

stadt,  when  in  1618  he  appeared  as  an  adver-  transport  the  rigging,  sula,  uid  other  materials 

sary  of  Luther  by  his  notes  upon  the  theses  from  the  seaboard.    Shortly  after  the  war  he 

of  that  reformer.    He  subsequently  met  Luther  constructed  the  steamer  Bobert  Fnlton,  which 

and  Carlstadt  in  the  conferences  at  Augsburg  in  1822  made  the  first  socceilhl  ^ojBge  by 

and  Leipsio,  but  failing  to  convince  them  by  steam  to  New  Orleans  and  Havana,    ohe  was 

his  arguments,  ho  repaired  to  Rome  to  urge  subsequently  altered  into  a  sailing  vessel,  and 

more  severe  measures  against  them.    He  re-  became  the  fastest  sloop  of  war  in  the  Brazilian 

turned  to  Germany  with  a  papal  bull  of  con-  navy.   In  1820  he  accepted  tiie  appointment  of 

demnatioD,  but  at  Leipsic  the  people  had  so  naval  constructor  at  the  navr  yard  in  BrooUyn, 

warmly  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  that  he  where  the  line-of-battlo  shm  Oluo  was  built 

saved  himself  from  violence  only  by  retreating  from  his  designs.    On  the  day  that  she  was 

to  a  convent    He  subsequently  labored  fruit-  launched,  however,  he  resigned  bis  oommisBioo, 

lessly  to  reunite  the  divided  church.  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  the  offl- 

ECKERMANN,  Johann  Peter,  a  German  cers  composing  the  bnrean  rf  oonstniction.   Ha 

literary  mazi,  bom  in  Winsen,  Hanover,  in  1702,  subsequently  constructed  vessels  <tf  war  for  va* 

died  in  Weimar,  Doc.  8,  1854.    He  is  chiefly  rious  European  powers,  and  for  some  of  the 

celebrated  for  his  intercourse  witli  Goethe,  to  South  American  republics.  Upon  the  accession 

whom  he  became  first  known  by  a  volume  of  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency  ho  waa  in- 

poetry  which  he  published  in  1821.    He  assist-  vited  to  furnish  a  nlsu  for  a  new  orsaniiation 

ed  Goethe  in  his  lost  edition  of  his  complete  of  the  navy,  and  tne  snggestiona  which  he  of- 

works,  and  was  named  in  his  will  editor  of  his  fered,  though  not  adopted,  were  eonsdered 

literary  remains,  which  wore  accordingly  pub-  Judicious  and  practical.    About  this  time  he 

lished  in  1832-'d.     In  1839-^40  he  edited  a  projected  a  work  on  naval  architecture  and  the 

complete  issue  of  Goethc^s  works  in  40  volumes;  establishment  of  a  professorship  oq  that  branch 

but  the  work  which  won  for  him  much  reputa-  of  science  in  Columbia  college.  Li  1^1  hebnflt 

tion  was  his  publication  of  his  conversations  a  sloop  of  war  for  Sultan  Mahmood,  and  ro- 

with  Goethe,  or  Geaprdehe  mit  Goethe  (3d  and  ceived  from  that  sovereign  an  invitation  to  enter 

last  volume,  Magdeburg,  1848).    Extracts  of  his  service  as  naval  constructor.    He  aceord- 

this  work  were  translated  into  many  foreign  Ian-  ingly  took  up  his  residence  in  Ooostantinople^ 

guagcs,  including  the  Turkish.  The  first  English  where  he  orguuzed  a  navy  vard,  and  1^  tlM 

translation  was  madoi  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  keel  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  wnich,  howeveri  he 

published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1889.    Another  did  not  live  to  see  completed. 
English  translation  by  Oxenford  appeared  at  Lou-        ECKMt}^!^,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river 

don  in  1850.    Eckcrmann  accompanied  Gocthc^s  Great  Labor,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavariai  18 

son  to  Italy  in  1830;  and  on  his  return  to  Wei-  m.  from  Ratisbon,  memorable  for  the  great  tId- 

mar  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  hereditary  tory  gained  here  by  Napoleon  over  the  AiHlri- 

grand  duke.   In  1836  he  became  director  of  the  ans  under  the  archduke  Charles,  April  9S,  1809L 

library  of  the  grand  duchess  of  Weimar.    Of  Marshal  Davoust,  having  especially  ■*|f"i*— ^ 

Eckcrmann's  original  poetical  productions,  those  his  valor  during  the  engagemenft| 
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fffince  of  EokmOhL  This  battle,  and  the  partial  dow  of  the  earth.    It  is  evident  that  this  can 

actions  which  had  preceded  it,  cost  Austria  S5,-  only  happen  at  full  moon,  and  then  only  when 

000  men,  and  obliged  the  archduke  Charles  to  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 

retire  into  Bohemia,  and  to  leave  open  to  Na-  i,  e,  in  the  plane  of  the  esurth^s  orbit    These 

pdleon  the  highway  to  Vienna.  eclipses  occnr  often,  and  are  beautiful  phenome- 

ECESTEIN,  Ferdinaitd,  baron  d',  a  French  na;  but  the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is 

tmblicist,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  Denmark  not  defined  with  sufficient  sharpness  to  make 

in  1790,  became  a  convert  to  Lutheranism  in  lunar  eclipses  of  much  value  to  ttie  progress  of 

1807,  and  afterward  to  Oatholicism.    lie  studied  astronomy.    Solar  eclipses  are  caused  by  the 

in  GOttingen  and  Heidelberg,  took  apart  in  the  earth^s  passing  into  the  shadow  of  the  moon, 

campaigns  of  1812«  14,  held  various  offices  un-  and  of  course  occnr  only  at  new  moon,  and  when 

der  the  government  of  the  ^Netherlands  and  of  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

tiie  Bourbons  in  France,  who  conferred  on  him  As  the  moon  is  much  smaller  than  the  son,  its 

the  title  of  baron,  and  retired  fW>m  public  life  shadow  runs  rapidly  to  a  point,  and  never  covers 

in  1880.    From  1826  to  1829  he  conducted  a  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  earth;  henoe 

periodical,  Le  Catholique^  in  which  he  advocated  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  eclipse  is  very  rarely 

the  religious  views  of  De  Maistre  and  De  Bo-  seen.    But  as  the  cone  of  the  moon^s  shadow  is 

nald.    He  has  since  written  for  the  Avenir^  the  surrounded  by  a  larger  inverted  cone  of  pen« 

Aupborg  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  and  various  sci-  umbra,  t.  e,  of  space  in  which  the  moon  inter- 

entific  periodicals,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  cepts  a  part  of  the  Fight,  the  opportunities  of 

for  his  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  Hin-  seeing  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  are  much 

dostan.  more  frequVnt.     The  instant  of  entering  the 

EOLEOTIOS  (6r.  f  kXcvo,  to  select),  a  class  penumbra  is  sharply  defined  by  an  apparent  in- 
of  ancient  philosophers  wno  professed  to  select  dentation  in  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  that  of 
whatever  was  good  and  true  from  all  the  other  entering  the  shadow  by  the  total  disappear- 
philosophical  sects,  that  they  might  combine  it  ance  of  the  sun.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tlie 
in  a  new  system.  They  held  Plato  in  the  high-  moon  is  too  far  from  l^e  earth  to  allow  her 
est  esteem,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  his  shadow  to  reach  us,  in  which  case  persons  in 
doctrines  whatever  they  thought  conformable  to  the  centre  of  the  penumbra  see  a  ring  of  the 
reason  in  the  tenets  of  the  other  schools,  or  to  sun  surrounding  the  moon ;  Uiis  is  edled  an 
T^ect  from  his  teachings  whatever  they  disnp-  annular  eclipse  (Lat.  annulia^  a  ring)..  It  is 
proved.  The  eclectic  system  is  supposed  to  have  evident  that  solar  eclipses  afifbrd  the  meana  of 
ori^nated  with  Potamon  of  Alexandria,  a  Pla-  testing  our  calculations  of  tiie  moon's  motions, 
tonist;  it  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexan-  and  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places  on 
dria  about  the  beginning  of  our  era;  and  it  the  earth.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  the-par- 
reached  its  perfection  under  Ammonius  Saccas,  tial,  of  the  total,  and  of  5ie  annular  phasfs,  and 
who  blendea  Christianity  with  his  views,  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  ends  of  the  indentation 
foonded  the  sect  of  the  Ammonians,  or  New  in  the  sun's  limb,  all  may  be  calculated  and  ob- 
Flatonists,  in  the  2d  century.  The  morid  doctrine  served  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  observations 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  was,  that  the  mind  of  are  of  great  use  in  correcting  the  assumed  data 
man,  originally  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  having  of  the  calculation  of  the  moon's  motions,  and  the 
fidlen  into  darkness  and  defilement  through  its  longitude  of  the  places  of  observation.  Total 
connection  with  the  body,  is  to  be  gradually  eclipses  also  affisrd  opportunities  for  many  in- 
emancipated  from  the  infiuence  of  matter,  and  teresting  observations  on  physical  phenomena, 
rise  by  contemplation  to  the  knowledge  and  like-  and  on  the  emotions  of  the  animal  tribes ;  the 
ness  of  Gk>d ;  and  that  this  result,  which  is  the  most  singular  optical  effect  being  the  occa- 
great  end  ofphilosophy,  is  to  be  attmned  through  sional  issuing  of  rose-colored  flames  from  the 
abstinence,  voluntary  mortification,  and  religious  sun  during  the  total  phase.  Eclipses  of  the  snn 
exercises.  In  the  infancy  of  this  school,  not  a  by  Venus  and  Mercury  are  called  transits;  they 
few  professors  of  Christianity  were  led,  by  the  occasion  an  inappreciable  diminution  of  light, 
pretensions  of  the  eclectic  sect,  to  think  that  a  are  rare  occurrences,  and  are  of  much  astronomi- 
ooalition  might  advantageously  be  formed  be-  cal  utility.  Eclipses  of  stars  and  planets  by  the 
tween  its  system  and  that  of  the  gospel;  and  moon  are  called  occultations,  and  possess  a  value 
Uiia  nnion  seemed  the  more  desirable  when  sev-  similar  to  that  of  solar  eclipses.  The  eclipses 
end  prominent  eclectics  became  converts  to  the  in  Jupiter^s  system  are  of  4  kinds :  the  aatel- 
CXiristian  faith.  The  only  consequence,  how-  lites  pass  into  the  shadow  of  Jnpiter,  or  losf 
^rrety  was  the  corruption  of  the  pure  and  simple  cast  tneir  shadow  upon  his  face ;  they  may  pass 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their  mix-  between  us  and  their  primary,  or  may  pass  be- 
tore  with  pagan  ideas  and  opinions. — The  term  hind  him.  The  last  named  eclipses  were  at  one 
EoLBOnciSM  is  also  used  by  Victor  Cousin  to  time  the  most  important  means  of  determining 
represent  his  own  philosophical  system.  (See  longitude  at  sea,  as  the  eclipse  gave  the  Green- 
OouBiN,  Victor.)  wich  time  for  direct  companaon  with  the  time  at 

ECLIPSE  (Gr.  ricXrc^ir,  failnro),  the  inter-  the  ship.    Solar  eclipses  and  ooonltations,  beinff 

oeption  of  light  from  one  heavenly  body  by  the  of  great  use  in  determining  longitudes,  are  oaf- 

intervention  of  another.    An  cdipso  of  the  culated  beforehand  so  accarately  as  to  pre^tare 

moon  i>  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the  sha-  the  observer  to  be  on  the  watch  at  the  ngfat 
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moment,  which  can  be  ascertainecl  by  means  drive  plants  further  north  or  fiurther  sonih 

of  an  instrament  invented  by  Thomas  Hill  of  cording  to  their  ability  to  endure  son  and  frost. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  which  marks  out  on  a  chart  of  ECLOGUE,  a  pastoral  poem.    The  names 

the  sky  the  moon^s  apparent  motions  as  seen  eclogue  and  idyl,  both  of  Greek  derivation,  are 

from  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  given  indifferently  to  short  poems  commemorat- 

ECLIPTIO  (from  eclipse,  being  the  region  of  fng  the  events  of  rural  kfe.    The  distinction 

lunar  and  solar  eclipses),  the  great  circle  in  the  which  has  been  made,  that  idyl  belongs  to  pieces 

heavens,  in  the  oircumfereuce  of  which  the  sun  in  which  the  poet  himself  relates  the  event,  and 

i^pears  to  move  during  tlio  annual  revolution  eclogue  to  pieces  in  which  he  conceals  himself 

of  the  earth.    This  great  circle  makes  an  angle  and  introduces  shepherds  as  actors,  is  not  strict- 

of  about  23^^  28'  with  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  ly  observed. 

equator  (the  great  circle  equidistant  from  the  ECUADOR,  or  Equadob,  a  republic  of  South 
poles),  which  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  America,  lying  between  lat.  1^  86'  N.  and  6^ 
ediptic,  and  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  60' S.,  and  between  long.  68^  20' and  81  <*  IS' W. 
angle  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  makes  with  Its  name  is  derived  firom  its  position  under  the 
a  lino  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  equator.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Granada ; 
The  pomts  where  the  equator  cuts  the  eclip-  E.  by  New  Granada,  Braal,  and  Pern;  8.  by 
tie  ore  called  equinoxes,  because  when  the  Peru ;  W.  by  the  Pacific.  The  boundary  lines 
sun  is  tliere  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in  between  Ecuador  and  Kew  Granada,  Brazil,  and 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  ecliptic  is  divid-  Peru  have  never  been  definitely  settled,  the 
ed  into  12  equal  parts  colled  signs:  Aries  fj  Ecuadorians  claiming  territory  extending  8.  of 
Taurus  \s ,  Gemini  n.  Cancer  o,  I#>  ^,  Virgo  the  Amazon  or  Marafion,  over  which  Peru  as- 
iQl,  Libra  ^,  Scorpio  ni,  Sagittarius  $ ,  Capri-  serts  jurisdiction,  and  a  tract  l/lng  between  the 
comus  V3,  Aquarius  ^,  Pisces  K.  These  signs  Putumayo  river  and  the  cordillera  of  Gaimetai 
formerly  coincided  with  the  constellations  of  which  is  also  claimed  by  New  Granada.  Asnow* 
the  same  names,  which  now  occupy  places  about  ever  the  territory  thus  ^pnted  is  as  yet  only  in- 
one  sign  to  the  cast,  so  that  the  constellation  habited  by  Indian  tribes,  its  present  value  is  corn- 
Aries  is  in  the  sign  Taurus,  &c  The  first  point  parativcly  small.  The  area  of  a  country  whose 
of  <f  is  the  vernal  equinox,  or  point  at  which  boundaries  are  so  unsettled  cannot  be  definitdy 
the  sun  ascends  about  March  20  to  the  north-  ascertained.  It  is  probaby  not  tsr  from  S50^- 
em  side  of  the  equator;  the  autumnal  equi-  OOOsq.  m. — ^The  Pacific  coast  has  many  indenta- 
nox  is  the  first  point  of  i^^,  where  the  sun  de-  tions,  few  of  which,  however,  §onngood  har- 
scends  south  of  the  equator.  The  point  at  bors.  The  principal  gulfs  are  those  of  Gnayaqnil, 
which  the  sun  is  furthest  north,  about  Juno  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  river,  and  that  of 
20,  is  the  siunmer  solstice  or  solstitial  point;  AncondeSardinas^  between  the  rivers  IGra  and 
this  i%  the  first  point  of  o ;  while  the  winter  Santiago.  There  are  also  8  considerable  bays, 
solstice  is  the  first  point  of  V3,  reached  by  the  that  of  Caracas,  S.of  Cape  Plasado;  that  of 
sun  about  Dec  20.  The  obliqu  ity  of  the  eclip-  Mompiche,  S.  of  Cape  San  Francisco ;  and  that  of 
tic  suffers  a  diminution  of  about  48''  in  a  cen-  Pailon,  which  is  rather  what  the  Scotch  call  a 
turv,  but  the  limits  of  this  diminution  ore  said  frith  than  a  proper  bay.  The  prindpal  harbors 
to  be  fixed.  The  equinoxes  also  move  on  the  are  Guayaquil  and  Mimta.  The  bays  and  gdfii 
ecliptic  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  sun^s  are  studded  with  a  considerable  nomber  of  iueti^ 
apparent  motion,  at  the  rate  of  about  50.22"  a  a  few  of  them  inhabited,  and  all  adding  by  thdr 
year,  which  is  called  the  precession  of  the  equi-  rich  tropical  vegetation  to  the  beauty  of  the 
noxcs.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  also  suf-  scenery. — ^Ecuador  is  decidedly  a  mountainous 
fersamonthly  annual  variation,  called  nutation,  country;  the  Andes  extend  over  the  greatest 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  port  of  its  territory,  spreading  out  in  devated 
upon  the  protuberant  regions  of  the  earth^s  plateaus  called  jMzram^  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
equator,  which  makes  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rising  in  lofty  peaks  from  these  elevated  plains, 
axis  sliglitly  os<;illatory.  The  effect  of  nutation  There  are  8  principid  cordHleras^  or  ranges  of 
isT  to  cause  the  polo  of  the  heavens  to  move  in  mountains,  into  which  the  Andes  are  divided, 
a  minute  oval  about  its  mean  position.  That  as  they  enter  Ecuador  from  the  north:  the  east- 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  has  not  materially  emmost,  which  retains  the  name  of  Andes,  and 
clianged  since  the  creation  is  shown  by  the  fact  which  as  a  whole  maintains  the  greatest  eieva- 
in  geography  first  pointed  out  by  Peirce,  that  tion;  the  western  cordillera,  or  range,  connected 
the  principal  coast  lines  and  mountain  chains  with  the  first  by  a  broad  plateau,  having  aa 
either  coincide  with,  or  are  perpendicular  to,  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  line  separating  light  and  darkness  when  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  either  border  of 
the  sun  is  at  the  solstices.  The  whole  of  the  which  shoot  up  the  lofty  peaks  which  stand 
present  faunas  and  floras  of  the  world  are  also  like  sentinels  along  the  elevated  plain ;  and,  still 
adapted  in  their  constitution  to  the  present  nearer  to  the  coast,  a  lower  range  extending  in 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  average  course  of  lines  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  Pacific  shore,  ne- 
the  seasons.  For  it  is  evident  tliat  a  pcrcep-  ginning  near  the  New  Granadian  line,  in  a  knot 
tiblo  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  or  group  of  mountains  which  unites  the  8  ranges, 
would  produce  a  change  in  the  average  tern-  and  losing  itself  in  the  salt  marshes  near  the 
peratures  of  summer  and  winter,  which  would  mouth  of  the  Esmeraldas.    The  inhabitants  of 
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the  mountainous  districts  have  giYea  the  name  affluents  of  the  npper  Amazon,  and  is  navigable 

of  knot  (nudo)j  or  gronp,  and  also  of  paromo  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.    The  Napo  is 

(oold,  bleak  desert^  to  Uiese  elevated  plateaus,  the  largest  river  whollv  within  the  territory  of 

many  of  which,  though  maintaining  nearly  the  the  rcpablio.    It  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 

same  mean  devation,  are  any  thing  but  level.  Cotopaxi,  and  has  a  length  of  a  little  more  than 

Of  these  there  are  8  principal  ones,  beside  many  800  m.,  and  a  breadth  where   it  joins  the 

^  of  less  note.    They  are,  banning  at  the  north,  Amazon  of  8,800  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 

the  nudo9  of  Huaca,  Ccgas,  TiopuUo,  Pomachaca,  boats  about  650  m.    The  Pcquena,  or  Tigre, 

Assuay,  Portete,  Acayana,  and  Savanilla.    The  is  about  400  ni.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for 

general  direction  of  the  g^at  mountain  chains  280  m.    The  Pastazo,  like  the  Napo  and  the 

is  S.  8.  W.,  but  from  each  side  of  these  spread  Esmeraldas,  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Cotopaxi. 

ant  spurs  and  ramifications,  which  render  most  It  is  about  TOO  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable 

of  the  territonr  of  the  republic  a  labyrinth  of  for  850  m.  by  steamboats,  and  80  more  for 

mountains.    iVenty-two  of  the  mountains  of  smaller  vessels.    The  Morona  is  a  smaller  river, 

Eenador  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  but  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from 

and  26  more  rise  above  10,000  feet.    Of  these  its  junction  with  the  Amazon.   The  Santiago,  or 

'  S  minority  are  volcanoes,  some  constantly  active,  Paute,  has  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Quinuos,  in 

others  occasionally  so  ;  some  pouring  out  lava  the  western  branch  of  the  Andes,  in  the  prov- 

aod  Bcorio),  others  vomiting  upon  the  valleys  ince  of  Cuenca.    Its  length  is  about  6G0  m., 

below  rivers  of  hot  and  su^hurous  waters,  or  of  which  about  400  is  navigable  for  steamboats 

masses  of  semi-liquid  mud.  The  following  table  and  120  more  for  smaller  vessels. — ^The  climate 

is  given  by  ViUavicencio  of  the  names  and  height  of  Ecuador  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the 

of  those  which  rise  above  the  snow  line,  from  surface.    Although   lying  directly  under  the 

the  very  latest  measurements,  which,  as  will  be  equator,  many  portions  of  it  enjoy  a  mild  and 

teen,  dLSer  slightly  from  the  generally  received  delightful  temperature,  a  perpetual  spring  or 

figures:  autumn.    The  sea-coast  is  low,  hot,  and  sickly, 

BMimnaf*.        j-i,       WMtorn  nuif*.      T-x.  but  as  wc  procccd  toward  the  interior,  we  find 

{J*™^™«> JH li  the  valleys  lying  between  the  spurs  or  ranges  of 

Iliniaa 17,649       .  ..•'•'°.  K    .        j,ii.^i! 

Cuaiagua 16,864  mountains  possessing  a  Warm  but  not  uot  di- 

Goucaohi i6i6M  mate,  and  producing  abundantly  all  the  fruits  of 

ci^n^*:;::::::  iSfS  tropical  and  many  of  those  of  temperate  regions; 

AtAcasho '.'.'.'.  *'.'.*/.  16,169  the  metetca  or  paramos^  the  elevated  plains  and 

Car^uf im lisis  tablo-lauds  connecting  the  Cordilleras,  are  cool- 

Yana-urco  .'. '.!!!*.  iwis  cr  in  proportion  to  their  elevation,  some  of  them, 

Quiundafta i5,9isl  at  tho  height  of  9,000  or  10,000  feet,  like  the 

—The  rivers  of  Ecuador  are  of  two  classes :  those  valley  of  Quito,  eigoying  the  most  equable  tem- 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  perature  perhaps  on  the  globe,  and  producing 
have  a  short  and  precipitous  course ;  and  those  fruits  and  fiowersof  all  climes.  The  moan  tem- 
▼hich,  rising  in  the  Andes,  descend  their  eastern  perature  of  these  plains  varies  from  56^  to  62*^ 
dope,  and  unite  with  the  Amazon  or  some  of  its  F.  Others,  agun,  with  an  elevation  of  12,000 
large  branches,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  fiuviol  or  14,000  feet,  are  cold  and  dreary;  the  sur- 
sy^emof  the  Amazonian  basin.  M^y  of  these  face,  too  barren  and  frigid  for  the  growth  of 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  within  trees,  is  covered  with  a  species  of  heath,  and 
the  republic.  The  principal  rivers  discharging  has  a  mean  temperature  of  88^  to  40°  F.  The 
into  the  Pacific  are  the  Mira,  the  Onzota  or  Ostio-  mesat^  or  high  plains  on  the  slopes  of  the  de- 
nes, the  Esmeraldas,  the  Daule,  the  Baba,  the  Ya-  vated  peaks,  are  intensely  cold,  and  many  of 
ron,  the  Salodo,  and  the  Tnmbez,  which  forms  a  them  covered  most  of  the  year  with  snow, 
amall  part  of  the  southern  boundary.  Of  these.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  Ecuadorian 
the  Esmeraldas  is  the  most  considerable.  This  climate :  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  corn- 
river  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Cotopaxi,  near  the  mences  in  December,  and  ends  in  May ;  the 
•ouToes  of  the  Napo  and  the  Pastazo,  and,  after  other,  called  summer,  or  the  windy  season,  be* 
a  long  but  circuitous  course,  discharges  its  wa-  gins  in  June  and  terminates  in  Novenibcr.  The 
ters  into  the  Pacific.  The  lower  third  of  the  former  is  a  season  not  of  perpetual  rain,  but  of 
river  is  navigable.  The  Miro,  the  Daule,  and  frequent  fertilizing  showers.  The  ])eriod  of  tho 
the  Tumbez  are  all  rivers  of  considerable  im-  winter  solstice  is  usually  one  of  clear  skies  and 
iKirtance.  The  Amazon,  or  Maratton,  forms  a  delightful  temperature,  and  is  known  as  the 
large  part  of  the  8.  boundary,  or  adopting  the  **  little  summer."  During  the  summer,  rain  sel- 
Eonadorian  location  of  tlie  Peruvian  frontier,  dom  falls,  but  high  winds  prevail ;  at  the  period 
traverses  the  6.  region  of  the  republic,  from  of  the  autumnal  equinox  there  is  usually  some 
which  its  principal  affluents  are  the  Putumayo,  rain,  and  this  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
the  Loreto,  the  Ambyacu,  the  Napo,  the  Pe-  "  little  winter."  On  the  coast  the  seasons  are 
quena,  the  Chambira,  the  Pastaza,  the  Morona,  nearly  reversed ;  during  the  months  from  June 
and  the  Santiago  or  Paute.  The  Putumayo  to  November  the  sky  is  very  generally  overcast, 
forms  the  N.  EL  boundary  of  the  republic,  un-  and  a  drizzling  rain  or  mist  very  prevalent,  while 
leas  we  include  the  district  of  Miunas  as  be-  from  Deoem&r  to  May  the  skies  are  usually 
longing  to  it   It  isoneof  the  most  important  dear.    In  the  Taat  fioresta  which  line  the  banks 


C^yambi 19,818 

AnUaans 19,801 

Cotopaxi 19.162 

Uanganata 18,889 

▲Utf 37,836 

Blnobolunui 17,478 

Sangal 17,284 

Ban-areu 17,276 

Tnngnngua 16J614 

CoUanes  (rango). . .  17,281 
15,749 
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of  the  Amazon  imd  its  tribntaries,  the  rainy  and,  on  the  Gakpagoe  isUndfl,  the  mat  nmine 
season  is  pro1oDg<^,  owing  probably  to  the  infla-  turtle,  often  weighing  several  hundred  ponndi. 
cnce  of  the  forests  in  prodaciDg  precipitation  Ecuador  is  the  paradise  of  birds.  Many  of  them 
of  the  clouds  from  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  pln- 
which  would  otiierwise  pass  over  and  water  the  mage ;  among  these  are  the  oook  of  the  rocka, 
more  arid  plains  beyond. — ^In  the  article  Andes  the  peacock  tribe,  the  wild  turkey,  and  above 
the  general  geological  structure  of  that  mighty  all  a  great  variety  of  humming  birds,  whose 
chain  is  fully  discussed ;  we  need  only  say  in  re-  plumage  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  hnes  of  a  col- 
gard  to  the  special  geology  of  Ecuador,  that  the  lection  of  precious  gems.  Others  apdn  make 
volcanoes,  and  indoS  almost  the  entire  mountain  the  woods  vocal  with  thmr  songs :  among  these 
chains,  are  granite,  a  few  of  them,  however,  giv-  are  many  species  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  soeh  as 
ing  evidence  of  alluvial  or  diluvial  deposits  sub-  the  lord  of  the  woods,  the  caoiqne,  the  conregi- 
Bcquent  to  their  upheaval.  The  coasts,  unlike  dor,  and  a  great  variety  of  thrushes^  song  spar- 
those  forther  south,  are  generally  sloping,  and  rows^  &o.  Others,  like  the  condor,  the  pd- 
givo  evidence  of  being  the  result  of  the  more  lean,  gull,  kingfisher,  heron,  te..  are  Mrds  of 
recent  deposit  of  the  detritus  of  the  Andes.  The  prey.  The  parrot,  paroonet.  and  macaw  tribes 
minerals  found  in  the  Andes,  either  in  their  na-  are  very  abundant,  and  tne  forests  are  peopled 
tivo  state  or  in  some  of  their  combinations  as  with  doves,  pheasants,  pigeons,  jpronse,  dpc ;  and 
ores,  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  the  rivers  and  marshes  at  eertam  seasons  oif  the 
copper,  antimony,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  salt,  year  furnish  abundant  fbod  to  the  wild  geese. 
All  of  these  are  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bo  ducks,  teal,  widgeons^  snipes,  and  other  wading 
profitably  mined.  The  precious  metals  are  and  swimxning  birds.  The  eastern  and  western 
mostly  found  in  the  departments  of  Quito  and  rivers  have  in  their  season  an  abandonee  of 
Assuay,  though  some  gold  is  washed  from  the  shad,  bream,  skate,  barbel,  blindfish,  crawfidi, 
sands  of  the  rivers  in  Guayaquil.  The  province  eels,  lampreys,  &c.  On  the  eoast,  lobsters,  enfas, 
of  Oriente  is  said  to  be  particularly  rich  in  gold  shrimps,  oysters,  dams,  and  mnsseb  are  found 
and  silver,  but  it  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Indians,  in  great  quantities.  Insects  are  extremely  nn- 
wbo  habitually  conceal  from  Europeans  or  other  merous,  and  some  of  them  very  annoying ;  the 
foreigners  any  mines  or  placers  of  which  they  Ynosquito,  ant,  spider,  scofpion,  and  centipede 
may  be  cognizant  The  mines  of  Ecuador,  from  are  the  pests  of  the  lowlands.  The  cdleoptera 
a  variety  of  causes,  have  not  been  profitably  are  remarkable  for  their  siae  and  the  metal- 
worked  of  late  years;  but  under  a  more  perma-  lie  splendor  of  their  wine  cases.  The  Hercules 
nent  and  settled  government,  there  is  reason  to  beetle  is  the  most  magnificent  of  his  tribe,  and 
hope  that  their  great  wealth  may  bo  developed,  the  giant  cantharides  glitters  in  Jewelled  q>len«> 
The  republic  does  not  seem  to  be  rich  in  precious  dor ;  the  firefiy  is  not  sole]  v  indebted  to  Ids  phos- 
stones.  Kubies  are  found,  and  very  beautiful  rock  phorescent  powers  for  his  beanly;  and  many 
crystals.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  emeralds  other  of  the  insect  tribes  shine  in  green  and 
were  very  abundant  among  the  inhabitants,  and  gold.  The  butterflies,  like  those  of  Sraiil,  ex- 
were  said  to  be  obtained  in  the  river  Esmeral-  hibit  on  their  wings  almost  evorposribleTane^ 
das,  which  was  thus  named  in  consequence;  but  of  form  and  color.  Among  the  other  insectii 
recent  research  renders  it  somewhat  doubtful  the  cochinilla,  which  produces  the  eochineal  of 
whether  they  were  ever  found  there  in  very  commerce,  abounds  in  the  valleys.  Ontheeoast 
great  numbers.  The  other  principal  mineral  ore  found  the  shdlfish  which  prodaoes  the  TV- 
products  of  the  republic  are  marble  of  very  su-  lian  purple,  coral  of  great  beanty,  sponge,  the 
perior  quality,  alabaster,  choice  flints,  and  as-  ?^^^  oyster,  and  snims  of  remarkaole  rise.— 
phaltum. — The  carnivora  of  Ecuador  are  the  The  country  is  capable  of  producing  the  frnita, 
jaguar,  the  ounce,  tlie  panther,  the  puma,  the  flowers,  and  shrubs  of  ^v^iT  >^on,  from  the 
tiger  cat,  and  the  wolf.  The  other  wild  quad-  torrid  to  the  frozen  zone.  The  lowlands  alooff 
rupeds  are  the  tapir,  several  species  of  wild  the  coast  yield  in  profusion  tropics)  firnits  and 
boar,  the  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel  (several  spe-  vegetation ;  as  we  rise  higher,  we  find  the  pn^ 
cies),  armadillo,  guanaco,  vicufia,  the  ant-eater,  ducts  of  more  temperate  climes ;  at  the  bcwit 
one  or  two  species  of  antelope,  and  monkeys  in  of  9,000  or  10,000  feet  we  enter  a  gnun  £s- 
infinito  variety,  from  the  gi^cat  Brazilian  mon-  trict,  which  continues  for  the  more  hanly  gruns 
key  down  to  the  little  ehiehico  which  will  hide  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  18^000  feet  AboTe 
itself  in  yoar  hand.  The  horse  and  ox  in  this,  this  the  flora  and  grasses  are  decidedly  Alpine 
as  ill  other  South  American  states,  roam  the  in  their  character;  and  when  we  reach  the  lof^ 
plains  in  a  wild  state.  The  cattle  of  the  coun-  plains,  where  only  occasional  patdies  are  £ree 
try  nro  generally  black.  The  domestic  animals  from  the  eternal  snows,  there  is  nothing  but  a 
are  the  horse,  cow,  llama,  ass,  mule,  dog,  cat,  few  mosses  and  heaths  to  show  that  vegetable 
&c.  On  the  aflluents  of  the  Amazon  appear  life  is  not  wholly  extinct  Medical  science  folds 
the  8ca  cow,  porpoise,  and  dolphin.  The  rep-  in  these  mountain  slopes  many  of  its  choicest  rem- 
tiles  nre  the  largo  white  lizard,  the  cayman  or  odies.  Hero  grow  in  abundance  the  cinchona  trec^ 
alli^^ator,  a  great  variety  of  small  lizards,  the  which  yields  the  Peruvian  bark  and  the  qninine 
great  boa  constrictor,  the  rattlesnake,  coral  of  commerce,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  oalHm 
snake,  horse  snake,  striped,  tiger-spotted,  and  oftolu,vanUla,canelfa,copcdba,  gentian,  TaMaBi 
other  snakes,  &c. ;  tortoises  largo  and  small  the  purging  cassia  (oMtia^tif^a),  the  erotatif* 
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• 
limn,  which  tyrodnees  the  croton  oil  of  commerce,  are  mde  and  imperfect,  and  the  idea  of  rotation 
•c^nm  dalcamora,  ratania,  whose  root  is  the  of  crops,  of  fertilization  by  manures,  or  of  any 
riuUany  of  the  dru^^ts,  matico,  the  palo  santo,  thing  like  intelligent  farming,  hardly  ever  ftnoB 
from  which  exndes  the  gnaiaoom  of  the  shops,  the  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  Ecuadorian  fanner. 
•amns  cassia,  the  liqnidambar,  which  furnishes  The  cereals  are  not  rused  in  sufficient  quantity 
the  storax  or  liquid  amber  of  the  shops,  the  bit-  to  admit  of  their  export.  Cacao  is  largely  ex- 
ter  encumber,  the  poppy,  the  guaco,  a  remedy  ported,  and  much  is  also  consumed  at  home, 
used  with  success  by  the  Indians  for  the  bite  of  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and  many  of 
the  rattiesnake,  Ac,  These  are  nearly  all  cstab-  the  agriculturists  employ  a  part  of  the  term 
ISshed  articles  in  the  European  and  American  of  their  labors  in  collecting  the  roots,  gums, 
materia  medica,  recognized  as  constituents  of  leaves,  &c.,  of  the  medicin^  and  useful  plants 
their  pharmacopoeias ;  but  there  are  very  many  of  the  forest  for  exportation. — ^Manufactures 
Others,  highly  esteemed  in  the  domestic  and  are  confined  mainly  to  the  simplest  and  most 
medical  practice  of  the  republic,  which  are  not  inartistic  processes.  The  braiding  of  the  som- 
known  abroad.  Among  the  nutritive  plants  breros  or  Guayaquil  hats,  from  the  toquilla, 
aro  the  cacao,  which  produces  the  chocolate,  mocora,  and  other  straws  and  grasses  of  the 
oocoa,  and  broma  of  commerce;  coffee,  the  country,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
plantain  or  banana,  yucca,  maize,  potatoes,  rice,  the  manufactures.  The  making  of  hanmiocks 
■ogar  cane,  the  sugar  pear,  sweet  potatoes,  bar-  from  the  fibres  of  the  agave  and  other  filament* 
1^,  wheat,  chick  peas,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  rye,  ous  plants,  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  of  coarse 
mnd  other  cereals;  cabbages^  cauliflowers,  rad-  clothes  of  cotton  and  vicufia  wool,  and  of  the 
Idles,  beets,  artichokes,  capers,  asparagus,  &c.  ruder  sort  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
Among  the  fruits,  the  most  common  are  the  pine-  and  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  fruits  for 
apple,  the  peach,  chirimoya,  granadilla,  orange,  a  foreign  market,  are  almost  the  only  other 
mango,  medlar,  mazuey,  sapota,  locma,  paso,  branches  of  manufacture. — ^Tho  commerce  of 
oofltard  apple,  guava,  cucumber,  papaw,  water-  Ecuador  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  that  with  New 
melon,  straw^rry  myrtle,  mulberry,  plum,  Granada  and  Peru,  which  is  carried  on  by  land, 
pmnpkin,  anacardium  or  gum  tree,  mountain  and  mostly  by  arrieros  or  carriers,  who  trans- 
apple,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  fame  is  known  port  the  articles  on  their  own  shoulders  and  on 
only  in  their  native  region.  Ecuador  ako  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  the  foreign  commerce, 
abounds  in  fibrous  plants;  some  12  or  15  are  which  is  transacted  mostly  by  the  ships  of  foreign 
well  known,  which  ore  adapted  to  the  manu-  nations,  as  the  republic  has  very  little  sliipping. 
ftotnre  of  hats,  cordage,  cloth,  paper,  &c.  There  The  exports  consist  principally  of  silver  and  sil- 
are  also  some  20  or  more  woods  and  plants  ver  ore,  cocao,  sombreros,  generally  known  as 
which  furnish  dyestufib.  But  it  is  in  forest  Panama  or  Guayaquil  hats,  lumber,  tobacco, 
trees,  suitable  for  ship-building,  for  cabinet  work,  cascorilla,  sarsaparilla,  agave  fibre,  tamarinds, 
and  for  ornament,  that  Ecuador,  like  Brazil,  sur-  caoutchouc,  canes,  coffee,  hammocks,  &c.  In 
passes  most  other  countries  of  the  world.  Of  1866  tiie  foreign  exports  by  the  ports  of  Guay- 
the  trees  suitable  for  ship  timber,  and  superior  aquil  and  Manta  were  $2,833,141  60,  of  which 
in  this  respect  to  any  except  the  live  oak  of  Flo-  $67,662  12  was  silver  and  silver  ores.  The  ex« 
rida  and  tne  teak  of  India,  there  are  nearly  20  ports  to  New  Granada,  across  the  frontier,  were 
ipecies;  of  those  which  are  adapted  for  the  estimated  at  $800,000,  and  to  Peru  $100,000, 
finest  and  most  ornamental  cabinet  work,  near-  making  the  entire  exports  $2,733,141  60.  The 
ly  as  many  more ;  while  of  trees  which  are  ad-  same  year  the  imports  were,  through  the  port 
mired  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form  or  of  Guayaquil,  $2,374,489  88 ;  through  Manta, 
elegance  of  foliage,  there  are  not  less  than  40  $112,267  89 ;  from  New  Granada  (estimated) 
q>ecies.  The  gums  and  gum  resins  which  enter  $40,000,  and  from  Peru  (estimated)  $100,000; 
80  largely  into  commerce  also  abound  here ;  making  a  total  importation  of  $2,626,706  77. 
■everal  species  of  the  trees  which  yield  the  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  much  reliance 
caoutchouc  of  commerce  are  natives  of  Ecuador,  can  be  placed  on  the  statistics  of  the  border  com- 
as are  also  the  trees  producing  the  shellac  and  merce.  ,  The  trade  of  Ecuador  with  the  United 
oopal  gums,  eacalyptua,  dragon^s  blood,  gam-  States  Has  always  been  small.  In  1866  she  ex« 
Ix^  gum  lac,  and  many  others.  With  a  much  ported  to  the  United  States  goods  to  the  amount 
lai^r  proportion  of  arable  land  than  most  of  $84,804,  and  imported  from  this  country  only 
ooontries  possess,  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a  $2,066.  In  1867  her  exports  were  $16,808,  and 
dimate  which  admits  the  cultivation  of  almost  imports  $2,630. — ^The  revenue  of  the  republio 
every  thing  which  can  be  grown  anywhere,  in  1866  was  $1,872,800,  and  the  expenditure 
agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Ecuador.  $1,868,498.  The  debt  of  the  state  is  divided 
This  18  attributable,  probably,  to  several  causes :  into  8  classes.  The  foreign  debt,  being  21^^  per 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  cent,  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Colombian 
of  transportation,  the  want  of  education  and  in-  government,  and  at  its  dissolution  divided  pro 
telligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  love  rata  among  the  states  which  composed  it, 
of  ease,  induced  by  the  mild  and  equable  cli-  amounts  to  $8,828,160,  for  which  bonds  have 
taate,  and  by  the  certainty  that  very  slight  ex-  been  issued  by  the  Ecuadorian  government; 
artion  will  provide  the  means  of  sustaining  life  the  arrears  of  interest  are  consolidated  in  othei 
aomfortably.    The  implements  of  agriciuture  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $4,800,000.    The 
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Colombinn  debt  amonnfa  to  f  S,644,B6S,  a  part 
of  vhicb  is  consolidated  in  8  per  coot,  and  the 
rcmaiiidcr  in  6  per  cent,  lioods.  The  borne  debt 
amounts  to  $4,293,814.    The  revenues  of  the 

Btat«  do  not  afford  the  meaoB  of  paying  promptly 
tbo  iDtercat  on  this  heavy  debt,  and  the  credit 
of  tbe  republic  abroad  is  not  higb ;  nor  have  the 
frequent  revolntlons  and  civil  wars  enhanced  it, 
— The  actual  population  of  the  republic  is  unc^*- 
tain.  Br.  Villavicencio,  taking  tbo  census  of 
1820  OS  a  basis,  and  assuming  uiat  tho  percent- 
age of  excess  of  births  over  deaths  will  be 
about  eqoal  one  year  with  another,  makes  the 
population,  oicluuvo  of  the  Indians  of  Oriente, 
1,109,083,  and  estimates  those  Indians  at 
300,000.  Other  recent  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
estimate  the  entire  popnktion  as  nnder  GDO,ODO. 
This  is  probably  an  nnder-cstimate,  as  the  first 
is  as  certainly  an  over-estimate.  Lastania,  the 
OhiUan  geographer,  in  1851  gave  700,000  as  the 
population,  including  the  diatriet  of  Mainas,  but 
excluding  tbo  Indians  of  Oriento.  Perhaps  the 
eatiraote  givenin  Colton's  "  Atlas  of  tho  World" 
is  as  near  the  truth  as  any.  This  supposes  the 
population,  exclusive  of  tho  Indians  of  Oricote, 
to  be  GI>G,000  ;  and  allowing  for  these  Indians 
130,000,  we  have  a  total  population  of  BOO.OOO 
in  the  republic  The  following  table  gives  the 
distribution  of  this  population,  together  with 
the  chief  towns  and  their  population : 


or  maDn&etum. — Boman  Catholicum  is  tlie  m- 
tablished  relij^  of  the  republic,  and  the  open 
profession  of  no  other  is  tolwated;  bntforeignen 
are  not  molested  on  occoont  of  thur  opinioiu, 
though  they  woold  not  be  allowed  to  Mtabluh 
chnrches  of  other  JUths,  evoa.  for  their  own 
families.  The  whites,  negroea,  and  mixed  race* 
are  generally  partioular  in  their  attention  to  the 
externals  of  reli^oo ;  bnt  tbe  Indian^  while  lun- 
olly  profesBing  a  oominal  Chriatiani^,  an  reallj 
bcauiens  io  uieir  belief  and  vonUp.  Fetich- 
ism,  the  belief  in  the  good  ■ndbadtoinnplHor 
powen,  and  trannnigtstioa  of  iooU,  ara  inatten 
of  universal  fUth  and  praelioe  among  them. 
The  clergy  and  religioiis orders, ai  Inmost  Bomaii 
Cotliolio  countriea,  are  nnmeroiia.  Qoito  li  tha 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  S  Mahi>pe  rs^da  at 
Cuenca  and  GoayaqulL  Of  the  regolar  oleraj 
there  ore  416,  <rf  the  seenlar  BM,  and  of  tE» 
religious  sisterhoods  801. — ^Hw  ooodiUoa  of 


whole  state,  there  is  1  peraonln  acbod  or  ctdlen 
for  every  GO  inbabitauta.  About  ^^  of  tbe  whiib 
number,  however,  are  in  the  ooUeeei,  and  in  one 
province,  that  of  Oriente,  there  ar*  no  icho^ 
Inl&G6,  accordingto  tbe  report  of  the  minittar 
of  public  instruction,  there  wers  1  Qoiveinty, 
10  colleges  and  seminariea,  and  1  ftmale  ctfjlufj. 
having  altogether  1^00  papila;  MO  — ' ^ 
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eclioofs  for  boys,  wlu  0,8M  pn^  aMl  SO  fin- 
girls,  with  2,TB3  popila;  and  Sipedal  aehoob 
of  drawing,  mnsio,  &&,  with  60  popila;  total 
pnmls  in  all  schools,  13,41L — Um  gorenunent 
of  Ecuador  is  republican,  Ila  pwwnt  oonni- 
tution  was  adopted  in  ISiS,  aui  modified  by 
tbe  national  assembly  of  IBfiS,  and  by  the  kgia- 
lature  of  1BS3,  The  legiilatiira  anriata  m  a 
senate  of  18  members,  6  fbr  eadk  depaituNU, 
and  a  house  of  representOtlfM  c      '  " 


The  inhabitants  may  be  olas^ed  aocording  to 
races  as  fuUows : 

VhllFi,  dcK«iid«d  from  EDrenHni U1,(n 

llinaaflhe»nqii«t  (QuJchuu) lTt.«M 

Indliiii9  0ftli«0rtDDtf,eiUiiutail 1S^0IM 


Ifjisd  rtctt  (mnlittMS,  umboM,  ai 


iDUiUuo*)... 


TIio  Quichua  or  Quitii  Indians  are  tho  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  inbabitonls  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization.  They  ore  mostly  agriculturists,  and 
many  of  them  possess  a  good  degree  of  skill  in 
tho  simpler  mechanic  arts.  Most  of  tbe  pottery 
and  the  coarser  woollen  and  cotton  goods  used 
in  the  republic  are  manufactured  by  them.  The 
Indians  of  Oriento  are  of  various  tribes,  wild, 
warlike,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  end  have 
never  yet  given  much  attention  to  agriculture 


execntive  power  is  vetted  intl.. 

vice-president,  both  (tf  whom  an  daetad  hj 
a  i^urality  of  rotes  in  the  coUege  of  dector^ 
which  conwsts  of  900  member^  800  from  t§A 
department.  They  are  elected  for  a  term  tt  4 
years,  and  are  not  clif^bla  to  ra^actiaa  until 
they  have  passed  one  term  without  office.  The 
salary  of  the  president  is  tlS,OO0^  and  of  tbe 
vice-president  $4,000.  In  caae  of  the  dMth  of 
the  president  and  vio^president  during  tbur 
term  of  office,  tho  execntive  power  (a  rated  in 
tbe  last  president  of  the  senate,  or  of  the  hooaa 
of  representatives.  Tbe  power  of  the  president 
is  limited  by  tho  constitnljtm,  in  the  foUowing 
particulars :  he  may  not  deprive  any  Ffio^wian 
of  his  liberty,  nor  impose  ponishment,  nor  ex- 
pel a  citizen  from  tbe  territory,  nor  delsj  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  nor  constnin  tlie 
freedom  of  judgment,  impede  the  elections,  dia- 
Bolve  congress  either  directly  or  indirectly,  Mit- 
pend  its  sessions,  exert  his  exeoutive  powv  at  a 
greater  distance  than  SO  miles  firom  tna  capita 
nor  admit  foreigners  to  high  rank  in  Uie  onnr, 
withont  tbe  provions  consent  of  congress.  Hs 
bos  the  power  of  selecting  bis  cabinet  wUA 
consists  of  8  miniatets,  vi& :  of  the  inlakr,  of 
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fofroiga  relations,  and  of  iinanoes,  war,  and  ma-  a  jonmcy  over  his  empire,  and  within  two  days, 
Tine;  and  these,  with  a  judge  of  the  supreme  by  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery,  had  made  the 
ooort  or  the  court  of  appeals,  an  ecclesiastic  of  inca  a  prisoner,  and  slaughtered  his  body  guard. 
high  rank,  and  the  yice-president,  constitute  the  Atahuallpa,  perceiving  the  thirst  for  gold  which 
govei^ment  council.  The  judiciary  consists  of  actuated  the  Spaniards,  offered  to  fill  the  room 
a  sapreme  court  with  6  judges,  elected  by  con-  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  to  a  certain  height 
greos;  8  superior  courts  with  8  judges  each,  with  the  precious  metal,  if  he  might  thus  pur- 
appointed  by  the  president ;  inferior  courts  for  chase  his  freedom.  The  Spaniard  apparently 
eiTil  Baits  in  each  province,  and  alcaldes  or  ma«  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  the  gold  was 
nioipal  Judges  in  each  canton.  Slavery  is  not  nearly  all  collected  when  Pizarro  seized  it,  and, 
permitted  in  the  republic,  nor  are  orders  of  no-  after  a  mock  trial,  put  the  inca  to  death.  Huascar 
mlity  or  hereditary  titles  allowed.  Oonfiscation  had  previously  been  assassinated  in  prison,  as 
of  property  is  not  permitted,  nor  can  any  pen-  is  believed,  by  order  of  Atahuallpa,  and  at  the 
altybe  inflicted  on  the  family  or  friends  of  a  death  of  the  latter  his  vast  dominions  fell  an  easy 
culprit.  The  inviolability  of  life  is  guaranteed,  prey  to  the  invaders.  They  were  erected  into  a 
even  to  political  offenders;  and  trial  by  jury  viceroy alty  of  Spain,  and  Uie  kingdom  of  Quito 
Sa  acknowledged  as  the  right  of  every  offender,  became  a  presidency  of  that  vicoroyalty.  For  275 
The  chief  towns  are  Quito,  the  capital,  Guaya-  years,  the  present  territory  of  Ecuador  vegetated 
qnil,  the  principal  seaport  (the  ancient  Tnmbez),  under  Spanidi  misrule,  making  little  progress 
OaencCj  Biobamba,  Taounga,  and  Loja. — ^The  either  in  morals  or  intelligence,  but  yielding — 
early  history  of  Ecuador  is  involved  in  some  which  was  the  principal  concern  of  the  mother 
oheoority ;  from  the  Indian  traditions  it  would  country — a  rich  harvest  of  the  precious  metals. 
tppear  that  several  centuries  before  the  Spanish  During  a  part  of  this  period  it  was  one  of  the 
conquest  it  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  embracing  richest  and  most  productive  of  the  colonies  of 
•boat  50  provinces,  and  probably  of  greater  ex-  the  Spanish  crown ;  but  the  patience  of  the  In- 
tent than  at  present.  The  inhabitants  were  dians,  too  long  tried,  at  last  gave  way,  and  in 
called  QaituB  or  Quichus,  and  the  kingdom  Quito,  many  of  the  mining  districts  uiey  slew  the  pro- 
Aboat  the  10th  century  a  foreign  nation,  who  prietors  and  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  mines. 
had  inhabited  the  sea-coast,  ascended  the  river  It  was  not  until  1800  that  the  colonists,  disgusted 
EBmeraldas,  and  subdued  the  Quitus.  These  with  the  oppression  of  the  home  government^ 
peoide  were  called  Cara,  and  their  kings  Carau  raised  the  cry  of  liberty  at  Quito,  and  in  some 
abyri,  or  lords  of  Oora.  For  nearly  600  years  5  or  6  batUes  made  a  uesperate  effort  to  attain 
these  shyri'ruled  the  kingdom  with  great  ability,  it,  but  were  defeated.  In  1820  the  effort  was 
ad^ng  to  their  dominions,  now  by  conquest,  and  repeated  at  Guayaquil,  and  this  time,  under  the 
now  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  neighboring  guidance  of  Bolivar,  with  success.  In  July,  1821, 
chieils.  Their  kin^om  at  length  became  so  Ecuador,  Now  Granada,  and  Venezuela  were 
powerfbl  as  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  incas  constituted  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Colom- 
cf  Pern,  who,  lords  of  the  most  powerful  empire  bia,  and  for  8  years  subsequently  maintained  a 
of  Sonth  America,  aspired  to  govern  the  whole  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Spanish  forces.  The 
continent.  In  1475  Huayna  Capac,  sumamed  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  December,  1824,  finally 
the  Ghreat,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  the  destroyed  the  Spanish  power  in  these  states.  In 
incaa,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and,  1828-*9  Peru  attacked  the  Colombian  states  with 
making  the  city  of  Quito  his  capital,  governed  a  force  of  8,000  men,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
h»  vast  empire  from  that  city  for  88  years.  At  Colombian  force,  which  amounted  to  only  half 
Ids  death  he  divided  his  possessions  between  its  number.  In  1831  Ecuador  followed  the  ex- 
his  two  best  beloved  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahu-  ample  of  Venezuela,  and  separating  from  the 
allpa.  To  Huascar  he  gave  the  ancient  empire  Colombian  confederacy,  became  an  independent 
of  the  inoaa.  and  to  Atahuallpa  the  kingdom  republic.  From  that  period  up  to  1852  thehis^ 
of  Quito.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  tory  of  the  republic  was  little  else  than  a  series 
arrangement,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  pronuneiamientoi  and  attempted  revolutions^ 
cansed  dissatisfkction ;  whether  the  fault  lay  in  the  instigation  of  which  Gen.  Flores,  an  am- 
with  Huascar  or  Atahuallpa  is  now  uncertain,  bitious  man,  at  one  time  president,  attained  a 
hot  their  discord  soon  lea  to  civil  war,  and  in  preeminence.  Since  1852  he  has  ceased  to  fo* 
its  Tio&Bsitades  Huascar  was  defeated  and  impris-  ment  difficulties  in  the  republic,  and  the  people 
oned  in  his  own  capital  in  1531.  Atahuallpa  have  made  considerable  advance  in  popuiatioi^ 
now  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  and  reigned  industry,  and  intelligence.  The  president  of 
with  great  splendor ;  but  his  career  was  short.  Ecuador  is  now  (April,  1859)  Gen.  Frandsco 
The  Spaniaros  had  already  been  led  to  the  Robles,  who  was  elected  in  1850.  The  French 
Piadflc  coasts  of  South  America  by  their  thirst  decimal  system  in  the  currency,  weights,  and 
for  gold,  and  Francisco  Pizarro  landed  at  Tum-  measures,  was  adopted,  Beo.  5, 1856,  and  has 
bcL  now  Gnayaquil,  in  1582,  with  the  audacious  been  in  operation  since  Oct  15, 1858.  A  treaty 
design  of  oonqnering  a  great  empire  with  a  force  with  Pern  and  Chili  for  mutnal  protection  against 
of  250  men.  Presdng  forward  with  his  little  fillibusters  was  concluded  in  the  early  part  of 
band  acroas  the  lofty  sierras,  he  at  length  1857,  but  the  good  understanding  between  Pent 
reached  the  city  <^  Oazamaloa,  where  Atahn-  and  Ecuador  has  of  late  be^  interrupted, 
allpa  was  adadDgUtiiMlfiftartiMfiitigaea  of  Guayaquil  was  blockaded  by  the  Peraviaa 
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foroes,  and  tbo  blockade  was  still  continned,  after  death.    Of  the  2d  class,  we  find  a  poem 

Harch  19, 1859,  when  President  Roblcs  removed  in  dramatic  form,  the  V^fthrudnu-mal,    Odin 

the  seat  of  government  from  Quito  to  Guaya-  desires  to  contend  in  sdence  with  the  wisest  of 

qail.    In  March,  1869,  an  association  was  or-  the  giants,  Vafthradnir.    He  aasames  the  form 

ganized  by  German  merdiants  in  London  with  and  garb  of  a  wayworn  traveller,  seeks  hospi- 

a  view  to  direct  the  emigration  from  Germany  tality  of  the  giant,  and  proposes  the  oootest,  the 

to  the  republic  of  Ecu^or.    The  district  of  wager  agreed  upon  being  the  head  of  the  vmn- 

Pailon,  about  100  m.  from  Quito,  has  been  se-  quished  disputant    The  trial  begins  with  nam- 

lectcd  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  settle-  berlcssqnestionson  the  mysteries  of  the  religion 

ment — See  Juan  de  Yelasco,  HUtoire  du  roy^  of  Odin.    The  giant  soon  perceivei  the  won- 

aume  de  Quito  (French  edition,  Paris,  1^40j ;  drous  strength  of  his  oppcment  as  ritting  side 

Gaotano   Osculati,  Esplorazione   delle  regwni  by  side  they  discuss  the  marrels  oi  soared  sd- 

equatarinli  (Milan,  1850) ;  F.  Walpole,  "  Four  ence.    <^  Tell  me,"  says  Odin,  "  the  fntore  state 

Years  in  the  Pacific"  (London,  1850) ;  and  Man-  of  souls ;  tell  me  what  heroes  do  in  WalhallaP 

nel  Yillavicencio,  Geogrqfia  de  la  Beptiblica  del  The  giant  makes  light  of  qoestiona  so  simple. 

Ecuador  (Now  York,  1858).  lie  expounds  as  to  a  child  matters  within  the 

EDDA,  the  name  of  two  collections  of  ancient  everv-day  compass  of  Scandinavian  leaminy. 

poems  of  the  Northmen,  or  early  Scandinavians,  M  fcngUi  the  pretended  traveller  mokes  his 

from  which  is  chiefiy  derived  our  knowledge  of  final  attack.    "  What  words,**  he  odced,  "  whis- 

Scandinavian  mythology.    The  Eddas,  and  in  pered  Odin  in  the  ear  of  his  son  Boldnr,  when 

some  instances  the  Sagas,  were  composed  origi-  Baldur  lay  on  the*  funeral  pyreP    The  giant 

nally  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  doubtless  grew  pale.    He  knew  that  Oim  olone  could 

also  in  Norway,  whore  the  language  now  known  know  those  whispered  words.    The  god  stood 

as  Icelandic  was  longest  preserved  in  Europe,  confessed  before  him.    "  My  doom,  my  doom. 

This  was  the  general  language,  and  its  literature  great  Odin,"  he  cried ;  "  let  the  deed  of  ceks- 

is  the  common  property  of  the  North.    The  first  tlal  destiny  be  done.    Let  it  fidl  on  him  who 

of  the  Eddas  is  called  the  old  or  poetical,  some-  has  dared  to  talk  of  sacred  odenoa  with  Odin, 

times  the  Sumundio  Edda.    The  word  in  Ice-  wisest  of  gods  I"    The  GrtmniM-mud  deseribei 

landio  means  ancestress,  and  the  old  Edda  is  the  the  12  homes  of  the  gods,  the  12  dgns  of  the 

mother  of  Scandinavian  poetry.   What  has  been  zodiac.    In  the  Ahis-mal,  the  dwarf  Alvis,  one 

preserved  of  it  consists  of  39  poems,  written  at  of  the  genii  charged  with  lightiqg  the  torch  of 

a  remote  and  unknown  period  by  anonymous  the  sun,  has  been  betrothed  to  the  daughter 

pagan  authors,  and  collected  by  Suraund  Sigfus-  of  Thor,  and  comes  to  claim  his  farideC    The  god 

son,  an  Icelandic  priest,  who  was  born  in  1056.  entertains  tlie  spirit  during  the  whole  of  the 

Ho  was  educated  in  France  and  Germany,  and  nighty  when  at  length  the  mifbrfeonote  Alvia. 

afler  a  sojourn  in  Rome,  returned  to  Iceland,  scenting  the  cool  air  of  momina^  b  sommoned 

where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  the  edu-  bridelcss  away  to  the  sun.    uo  Bji^ndlu-ljod 

cation  of  the  young.    A  copy  of  his  Edda  on  is  an  obscure  account  of  the  genealogy  of  some 

vellum,  the  best  which  is  preserved,  was  found  of  the  northern  kings,  descendants  <tf  sodi. 

in  Iceland  by  Bishop  Brynjulf  Sveinsson,  in  Tlie  JTata-tnal^  the  sublime  disconne  d  Odin, 

1648,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Edda  is  a  collection  of  allegorical  poetry  and  maxims 

Sdmundar  hinns   Froda  (Copenhagen,  1787-  in  verse,  ending  with  a  chapter  wherein  the  god 

1828,  8  vols.),  with  an  excellent  Lexicon  My-  explains  the  mysterious  power  dL  the  mnes 

thohgicum^  by  the  learned  Finn  Maguussen,  against  various  misfortunes.    The  poem  con- 

the  editor  of  the  last  volume;  there  are  also  tains prcccptsalsoofcoramonplaoe wisdom, such 

editions  by  Afzelius  in  Swedish  (Ghristiania,  as:  '^Dwoil  not  too  long  with  one  host;  he  may 

1818),  by  Munch  (Ghristiania,  1847),  by  Schim-  weary  of  thee;"  "  One  man  may  keep  a  secret, 

melmann  in  German  (Stettin,  1777),  by  Studacli  not  two ;"  "  That  which  three  men  know  ean- 

(Nbremberg,  1829),  and  by  Simrock  (Stuttgart,  not  be  a  secret."    Other  precepts  in  the  aama 

1851 ;  2d  ed.  1855).    The  different  poems  may  be  collection  breathe  less  virtue  than  conning  and 

dassod  according  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  artifice.    Among  the  poems  purely  mythologi- 

as  mystical,  didactic,  mjrthological,  and  histori-  col  may  be  cited  the  HymiBquida^  or  song  of 

cal,  containing  elements  more  ancient  than  the  Hymcr,  describing  a  feast  mven  by  a  sea  gM  to 

ChrisUan  era  in  the  North.    The  most  remark-  his  brother  divinites.  The  lUMjnar^foMur'OduiM^ 


able  in  the  1st  classification  is  that  which  bears  the  song  of  the  raven  of  Odin,  describes  the  goda 

the  title  Voluspa,  the  oracle  of  the  Vola,  or  lamenting  the  approach  of  their  kst  da^.    The 

prophetess.    It  is  a  rapid  and  obscure  cxposi-  historic  class  of  poems  in  the  Edda  is  mora 

tion  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavians,  abundant  than  the  others.    Beolity,  however, 

from  the  creation  to  the  destruction  of  the  uni-  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  is  enveloped  in  the 

verse.    The  Grougaldur,  or  magical  song  of  supernatural.    They  narrate  hermo  oays ;  and 

Groa,  is  a  collection  of  the  terms  of  magic  The  like  the  sonir  of  the  Nthehingen^  record  the  ad- 

JSolar^ljod^  or  song  of  the  sun,  was  almost  en-  ventures  of  heroes  who  have  been,  more  or  Ins 

tiroly  added  by  Sumund.  in  imitation  of  pagan  truly,  identified  with  Dietrich,  Signrd,  Siegfried, 

poetry.    The  influence  of  Christianity,  however,  and  Attila  and  his  Huns,  during  their  first  inroads 

is  recognized  in  various  allusions  to  a  future  state,  upon  the  provinces  of  Rome. — The  prose  £d« 

and  to  the  existence  and  occupations  of  the  soul  da  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  finorro  Star* 
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leson,  who  was  born  in  1178.    It  is  a  collection  tailed.    The  violence  of  the  swell  at  the  light* 

of  the  myths  of  the  gods,  and  of  explanations  of  house  renders  commnnication  with  the  shore 

the  types  and  metres  of  the  pagan  poetry.    It  extremely  difficult,  even  in  serene  weather,  and 

was  gradnally  formed  bv  the  labors  of  several  the  sea  frequently  rises  above  the  light,  the  strong 

writers,  although  it  nsnaily  bears  the  name  of  plate  glass  of  the  lantern  having  been  more  than 

Snono  Btnrleson  alone.    It  was  intended  for  once  broken  by  the  waves.    Three  light  keep- 

tiie  instruction  of  the  young  scalds,  or  poets,  and  ers  are  employed  here,  and  the  house  is  always 

shows  that  the  old  poetry  of  the  Icelanders  came  supplied  with  provisions  for  8  mouths,  and  a 

to  be  cultivated  as  a  learned  art.    The  Edda  of  stock  of  600  gallons  of  oil. 

Snorro,  obviously  of  less  value  than  that  of  Sa-  EDEN  (Ileb.,  pleasure,  delight),  the  Scrip- 

mund,  is  principally  worthy  of  attention,  in  so  ture  name  of  the  place  where  God  placed  Adam 

fiir  as  it  completes  and  aids  the  comprehension  and  Eve  before  the  fall  ^Gen.  ii.  8, 15,  &c.).    In 

of  the  other.  A  complete  edition  was  published  the  Scptuagint  it  is  called  Paradise,  that  is,  a 

in  Stockholm  in  1818,  by  Prof  Kask.    The  work  park  or  pleasure  garden.    It  was  watered  by  a 

had  previously  been  imperfectly  known  in  the  river  which  issuing  forth  branched  into  foiur 

edition  of  Resenius  (Copenhagen,  1665),  taken  streams,  named  Hson,  Gihon,  Hiddekel  (or 

ftom  oormpt  manuscript,  the  text  often  con-  Tigris),  and  Euphrates.    No  locality  can  now 

founded  with  the  notes  of  the  scalds.    The  in-  be  fixed  for  the  garden  of  Eden,  notwithstand- 

troduction,  or  Ihrmali^  is  a  quaint  compendium  ing  the  efforts  of  learned  men  devoted  to  thia 

of  Jewish,  Christian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Ice-  topic.     The  geographical  indications,  as  given 

landic  legend,  illustrating  the  origin  and  chain  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  are  too  vaguely  express- 

of  descent  of  the  Scandinavian  race  from  the  ed  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  approach 

beroes  of  Troy.     The  Oylforginning  follows,  to  certainty  where  it  was  situated.    The  most 

and  relates  the  visit  of  Gylfe,  a  Swedish  king  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which  assigns 

and  magician,  to  Asgard,  in  oz^er  to  observe  at  for  the  garden  of  Eden  a  place  somewhere 

ita  fountain  head  the  spirit  of  northern  wisdom,  among  the  high  mountainous  redons  of  Arme- 

An  English  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  nia,  where  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take 

prose  Edda  is  contained  in  "  Mallet's  Northern  their  rise.    Some  writers,  however,  are  of  opin- 

Antiqaities  "  (Bishop  Percy's  translation,  new  ion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is  only  a  figurative 

edition,  London,  1847).     The  second  part  of  expression,  not  intended  to  indicate  any  actual 

the  prose  Edda,  called  BragarrcLdar^  represents  locality  on  earth. 

Bragi,tliegodofpoetry,atafeastgivcnby(Egir,  EDENTATA,  a  small  group  of  mammals, 

god  ofthe  sea,  entertaining  the  celestial  company  elevated  into  an- order  by  Cuvier,  and  associ- 

with  a  narration  of  their  own  exploits.    The  ated  together  rather  by  negative  than  positive 

epilogne,  or  Bptimarli^  written  by  Snorro  Stur-  characters ;  these  are,  a  partial  or  total  absence 

leson  or  by  a  contemporary,  is  an  attempted  so-  of  teeth,  the  possession  of  very  large  claws  em- 

lation  of  the  Edda  fables  by  events  of  the  Tro-  bracing  the  ends  of  the  toea,  and  a  general  slow- 

Jan  war.    At  the  end  of  the  prose  Edda  we  have  ness  of  motion  arising  from  the  organization  of 

the  ScaldOf  a  kind  of  an  poetica^  or  manual  for  the  limbs.    One  group  consists  of  strictly  vego- 

the  use  of  the  young  students  of  the  art.    We  table  feeders,  the  iardigrada  of  Illiger,  including 

have  already  remarked  that  the  German  song  the  sloths  (&ra<^ypi/«,  Linn.) ;  the  other  group  is 

of  the  Nibelungenf  recounts  adventures  and  principally  insectivorous,  including  the  ant-cater 

heroes  of  the  Scandinavian  poems.    August  (myrmecophaga^  Linn.),  the  armadillo  (dasyptu^ 

Sdilegel  supposed  the  German  poem  to  have  Linn.),  the  pangolin  (maniA,  Linn.^,  the  aard- 

been  written  about  the  year  1207.    The  Scan-  vark  (orycteropus,  Geoff.),  and  the  gigantic  fosdl 

dina^an  poems  are  known  to  have  been  earlier,  megatherium  ;  these  are  described  under  their 

probably  by  several  centuries.  respective  titles.    The  term  edcntata^  or  tooth- 

ISDDYStONE  rocks,  a  reef  of  dangerous  less  animals,  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of 

rocks  in  the  En^ish  channel,  600  or  700  feet  in  the  group  except  the  ant-eaters  and  the  pango« 

Imgth,  and  about  9  m.  S.  W.  from  the  Ram-  lins.    The  sloths  are  fitted  for  a  life  among  the 

hefM.    They  consist  of  8  principal  ridges,  which  branches  of  trees,  which  they  rarely  leave,  un- 

are  entirely  covered  at  high  water.    A  cele-  less  in  search  of  fresh  food,  and  then  in  the 

brsted  lighthouse  on  one  of  tliese  rocks  was  be-  slowest  and  most  awkward  manner ;  the  ant* 

gan  in  1757  and  finished  in  1759.    It  is  between  eaters  dig  up  their  insect  food  with  their  pow- 

§0  and  90  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  16  pow-  erftd  clawsL  and  entrap  them  on  their  glutinous 

erfhl  Arcand  burners,  giving  a  light  of  the  first  tongues ;  tne  armadillos,  with  their  hard  exter« 

magnitude,  visible  in  clear  weather  for  13  m.  nal  covering,  pursue  insects  on  the  ground,  dig 

The  first  lighthouse  on  these  rocks  was  built  in  after  vegetables  and  roots,  and  eat  even  decay- 

1696,  of  atone  and  timber.    It  was  swept  away  ing  carc^isses.    The  skull  in  the  sloth  is  very 

in  1708,  and  another  tower  was  constructed  of  short  and  round,  in  the  armadillo  longer  and 

wood  6  years  afterwfu*d.    This  was  destrovcd  pointed,  and  in  the  ant-eater  much  elongated; 

by  fire  in  1765,  and  the  present  edifice  was  then  in  the  megatherium  there  is  a  return  to  the 

commenced  by  the  celebrated  en^neer,  John  short  and  solid  skull  of  the  sloth,  and  Uiis  ani-» 

8meaton«    The  material  employed  was  Portland  mal  seems  in  many  respects  intermediate  be* 

•toneieiioaaed  in  ffranite,  partly  quarried  from  the  tween  the  tardigrada  and  the  true  edentata. 

nM±itMli(intowIJohthefoandationsweredove-  The  spine  varies  in  the  length  and  firmness  of  it« 
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porta,  accordiDg  to  tho  habits  of  tho  animal;  by  its  size  from  the  small,  and  by  their  partial 
the  neck  is  long  and  capable  of  great  rotation  in  separation.  In  the  edentates,  the  teeth  vhen 
tho  slotli,  tho  2  upper  dorsids  being  so  modified  present  are  simple,  more  nnmerous,  and  formed 
that  tlicy  perform  the  functions  of  cervicals,  for  crushing  insects;  tho  stomach  is  far  less 
with  rudimentary  ribs;  tho  dorsal  portion  is  very  complicated,  and  the  division  into  small  and 
long,  and  contains  more  vertebrse  than  in  any  large  intestine  is  not  well  marked.  The  peculiar 
other  mommdian  group,  viz. :  10  in  tho  great  subdivision  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  in  the 
ant-eater,  14  in  tho  8-toed  and  ^3  in  the  2-toed  sloths  is  not  required  in  the  active  and  terres- 
sloth ;  tho  ribs  are  remarkably  broad,  overlap-  trial  edentates ;  and  the  investing  armor  of  the 
ping  each  other  near  tho  spine  in  soine  of  the  armadillo  and  the  pangolin  would  be  equally 
ant-eaters,  giving  thus  great  solidity  to  tho  chest  unnecessary  for  the  arboreal  tardigradea.  The 
and  tho  necessary  support  for  the  digging  fore  edentata  seem  to  establish  the  passage  ftom  the 
limbs ;  the  lumbar  vertebrio  are  broad,  with  unguieulata  to  the  nngulata^  as  the  nails  are 
strong  spinous,  transverse,  and  articulating  pro-  greatly  developed,  and  cover  in  a  great  degree 
cesses ;  the  caudal  vcrtebnn  are  7  or  8  in  the  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  That  whidi  especially 
sloths,  40  in  tho  great  ant-eater,  45  in  the  long-  characterizes  them  is  the  general  absence  c^ 
tailed  pangolin,  and  at  least  18  in  the  megathe-  teeth  in  tho  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  the 
rium ;  the  Y-shaped  bones  on  tho  inferior  sur-  dental  apparatus  being  in  most  reduced  to  mo- 
face  arc  well  developed  in  tho  true  edentata,  and  lors  and  canines. 

in  Uic  megatlierium ;  tho  anterior  bono  of  the  EDESSA,  the  modem  Oorfii,  an  ancient  city  of 

Bternum  is  considerably  developed  in  tho  whole  northern  Mesopotamia,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 

gronp,  especially  in  the  ant-eaters  and  armadil-  ince  of  OsroSne.     Tradition  ascribes  its  founda- 

los.    The  pelvis  in  the  sloths  and  tho  megathe-  tion  to  Nimrod,  and  supposee  it  to  be  on  or  near 

rium  is  wido  and  capacious,  and  tho  ilia  verv  the  site  of  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  mentioned  in 

brood ;  in  the  true  edentates  it  is  elongated,  Scripture  (Gen.  xi.  28).    Under  the  Scleucida  it 

with  the  acetabulum  behind  the  middle,  and  the  was  called  CallirhoS,  and  under  Antiochus  lY. 

ilia  are  very  long.    The  anterior  extremities  in  it  took  the  name  of  Antiochla.    In  187  B.  0. 

the  sloth  ore  remarkable  for  their  length,  tho  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 

eyliudricol  arm,  tho  separation  of  the  convex  dom.    The  name  Abgar  or  Agbar  (the  mighty) 

bones  of  tho  forearm,  and  the  length  of  tho  appears  as  that  of  its  sovereigns,  and  its  mann- 

wrist,  hand,  and  claws ;  tlie  posterior  extremi-  factories  of  arms  were  oelebratftl.    Edessa  was 

ties  have  tho  femur  short,  flattened,  and  strong,  sacked  by  Trajan,  by  reason  of  the  equivocal  con- 

and  the  bones  of  the  log  curved  as  in  tho  fore-  duct  of  its  rulers  during  the  wan  cdT  the  empire 

arm ;   tho  fibula  forms  a  curious  articulation  against  the  Armenians  and  FirtfaiansL    In  216 

with  the  astragalus,  allowing  great  freedom  of  it  was  made  a  Roman  military  colony  by  Cara- 

rotation,  and  Uie  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  is  calla,  who  was  murdered  thexe  in  the  following 

much  elongated.     In  the  true  edentates,  tlio  year.    It  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 

anterior  limbs  arc  formed  for  digging,  and  there-  Christian  church,  was  the  residence  ofSt.  Ephra- 

fore  the  scapular  arch  is  well  developed,  tho  im,  hod  famous  schools  of  theology  and  more 

humerus  short  and  robust^  with  strongly  marked  than  300  monasteries,  and  was  for  many  years 

processes  for  muscular  attachments ;  a  claviclo  tho  principal  scat  of  oriental  learning.    It  wu 

IS  present  in  the  ant-eaters  and  armadillos,  but  taken  by  the  Arabs  sh<ntly  after  the  death  of 

absent  in  tho  pangolins ;  the  forearm  has  so  Mohammed,  and  in  the  time  Of  the  first  crusade 

largo  an  olecranon  that  tho  ulna  is  nearly  or  became  a  Christian  principality  under  Baldwin 

quite  twicx)  the  length  of  the  radius ;  the  bones  I.,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bomllon.     Baldwin 

are  robust,  and  the  hand  is  remarkable  for  the  ruled  it  from  1097  to  1100,  purchased  Samosata 

ymcqual  size  of  the  fingers,  the  middle  one  being  and  several  other  places,  and  abandoned  his 

in  most  of  them  much  the  largest ;  the  pecu-  fief  for  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.    Baldwin  11^ 

liarities  of  the  posterior  limbs  are  less  remnrka-  cousin  of  tho  preceding,  reigned  from  1100  to 

ble.    There  is  an  animal  of  Chili,  called  cMa-  1118,  was  5  years  captive  to  the  Tm*ka,  and  was 

myphorus  truncatus  by  Dr.  Harlan,  which  re-  called  in  his  turn  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem. 

sembles  the  mole  in  its  form  and  subterranean  Joscelin  de  Courtenay,  the  successor  of  Baldwin, 

habits,  and  tho  strength  and  shortness  of  tho  was  sumamed  the  Great  by  reason  c^  his  victo- 

logs;  it  comes  near  the  sloths  in  the  form  of  ries  over  the  Saracens.  Joscelin  11.,  who  reigned 

tlic  tooth,  and  resembles  the  armadillo  in  the  after  him,  was  defeated  by  tlie  sultan  Noursd- 

gcneral  characters  of  tho  skeleton ;  in  the  ster-  din,  who  captured  Edessa  and  exterminated  the 

num  and  ribs  it  is  like  tlie  monotremata  ;  it  is  inhabitants.    It  was  plundered  by  Tamerlane  in 

properly  placed  among  edentat4^  and  by  Gray  1393,  and  in  1687  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turfa^ 

in  the  armadillo  family.    Another  reason  for  who  changed  its  name  to  Orfah  or  Oorfa.    The 

separating  tho  tardigrades  jfrom  the  edentates  is  modem  town  is  a  large,  well  built  place,  with  a 

found  in  tho  digestive  apparatns.    In  the  for-  wall  7  m.  in  circuit,  and  40,000  or  60,000  inhib- 

iner  the  teeth  are  simple,  formed  for  bruising  itants.    Its  grand  mosque  is  a  structure  of  oon- 

Icayes  and  stems ;  the  stomach  is  complicated,  sidcrablo  architectural  merit,  within  which  ara 

divided  into  numerous  compartments  by  inter-  held  several  schools  for  the  instruction  of  yomg 

nal  folds,  somewhat  like  the  stomach  of  rumi-  men  in  religion  and  law.    It  derives  great  eon- 

nonts ;  tho  large  intestine  is  readily  distinguished  mercial  importance  from  its  position  on  the  noli 
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between  Aleppo  and  Koordistan^EnESSA  (prob-  been  relaxed  during  the  storms  of  Danish  inv&- 

ably  the  later  name  of  the  ancient  jEgm;  the  sion.    Yet  the  manners -of  Edgar  himself  were 

modem  Vodena  or  Yodhena),  the  ancient  capi-  dissolnte,  and  for  bearing  off  a  young  lady  eda- 

tal  of  Macedonia,  was  situated  on  the  Egnatian  cated  in  the  convent  of  Wilton,  he  was  ordered 

way,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading  from  by  St  Dunstan  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown 

the  mountain  provinces  into  upper  Macedonia,  for  7  years.     The  well-known  story  transmitted 

and  also  by  another  branch  into  Pelagonia  and  by  Malmesbury  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  ballad, 

Lycestes.    The  town  was  the  cradle  of  the  Ma-  of  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife  Elfrida, 

oedonian  dynasty,  and  even  after  the  removal  is  the  subject  of  an  English  tragedy  by  William 

of  the  seat  of  government  to  Pella,  in  the  plains  Mason,  and  of  a  French  opera  by  UuiUard. 
below,  Edessa  continued  to  remain  the  national       EDGAR  ATIIELING  (that  is,  Edgar  the  No- 

aanctniary  and  the  burial  place  of  the  Macedo-  ble),  on  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  in  the  second  half 

nian  kings.    From  its  commanding  position  it  of  the  11th  century.    The  grandson  of  Edmund 

oontinned  to  be  of  importance  under  the  Roman  Ironside  by  his  exiled  son  Edward,  he  was  bom 

and  Byzantine  emperors.    Taken  by  Basil  II.,  in  Hungary.    In  1057  he  followed  his  father  to 

the  conqueror  of  Bulgaria,  it  was  strongly  for-  England,  after  whose  sudden  death  in  1066  he 

tified  under  his  reign  (976-1025),  and  was  called  became  himself  the  heir  to  the  crown,  being  the 

Bodina,  whence  the  modem  name.    The  mod-  nearest  relative  to  Edward  the  Confessor.    Tet 

em  town,  which  has  few  remains  of  antiquity,  he  was  both  young  and  feeble,  and  presented  no 

is  situated  in  European  Turkey,  about  40  m.  claim,  while  the  two  resolute  leaders  Harold  and 

from  Salonica,  on  the  Vistritza  river.    The  lo-  the  Norman  William  fought  for  the  kingdom  at 

cality  is  as  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  scenery  Hastings.    After  that  battle  he  was  received  at 

in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  court  by  William  the  Conqueror,  confirmed  in 

EDFOO,  the  Atbo  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  granted 

md  Apollinopolis  Magna  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  him  by  Harold,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 

mans,  a  city  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  60  m.  kindness.    Ho  accompanied  the  king  in  nis  visit 

8.  of  Thebes.    It  has  about  2,000  inhabitants,  to  Normandy,  but  after  his  return,  persuaded 

and  manufactories  of  earthenware.     Here  are  by  the  discontented   Northumbrian  lords,  he 

remarkable  ruins  of  two  temples  partly  covered  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in  Scotland,  and 

by  sand,  whose  architecture  is  that  of  the  age  sought  to  lead  a  rebellion  in  Northumberland. 

of  the  Ptolemies,  after  Egyptian  art  had  begun  Failing  in  this  and  in  other  enterprises,  he  re- 

to' decline.  turned  to  England  in  1073,  having  previously 

EDGAR,  an  R  co.  of  111.,  bordering  on  Ind.;  rendered  his  submission  to  the  king  and  re- 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,920.  ceived  pardon.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
It  is  drained  by  Embarras  river  and  by  Brulette  a  Scottish  war  to  place  a  relative  upon  the 
and  Clear  creeks,  two  affluents  of  the  Wabash,  throne  of  that  country,  and  is  thought  to  have 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  occupied  partly  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  crusading  army  of 
by  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.^  The  soil  is  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  His  titles  rather 
fertile  and  suitable  for  grain  ana  pasturage,  than  his  abilities  moke  him  a  historic  character, 
Fork  and  wool  are  exported  in  considerable  and  the  best  residt  of  iiis  career  was  the  intro- 
qoantities.  In  1850  the  productions  were  1,-  duction  of  something  of  tlie  superior  cultivation 
860,278  busliels  of  Indian  corn,  49,424  of  wheat,  of  the  south  into  S<x>tland.  (See  Athelino.) 
188,830  of  oats,  and  174,828  lbs.  of  butter.  EDO ARTOWN,  a  post  village,  township,  and 
There  were  19  churches  in  the  county,  1  news-  seat  of  justice  of  Dukes  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  E. 
paper  office,  and  690  pupils  attending  public  side  of  the  island  of  Martha^s  Vineyard ;  pop. 
schools.  Named  in  honor  of  Ool.  John  Ed-  in  1855,  1,898.  The  harbor  i»  well  sheltered, 
gar,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  4  or  5  fathoms  deep,  having  a  lighthouse  with  a 
settlers  of  the  state.    Capital,  Paris.  fixed  light  50  feet  above  the  sea,  erected  on  a 

EDGAR,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  pier  1,000  feet  long,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 

of  King  Edmund  I.,  bom  about  943,  succeed-  bor.    It  has  8  churches,  1  newsp^or  office,  and 

ed  his  brother  Edwy  upon  the  throne  in  959,  in  1855  contained  1  manufactory  of  salt^  1  of 

died  in  975.    His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  oil  and  candles,  1  sail  loft^  and  2  boat-building 

fortunate  in  the  ancient  history  of  England,  yards.    It  had  12  vessels  with  an  aggregate 

He  conquered  the  Scotch,  is  said  to  have  re-  burden  of  3,868  tons,  a  capital  of  $390,000,  and 

dooed  a  part  of  Ireland,  deterred  both  the  860  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 
liM«ign  and  domestic  Danes  from  making  any        EDGECOMBE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  North  Oarolina, 

hostUe  movement,  and  improved  the  internal  watered  by  Tor  river,  and  by  Fishing,  Sandy, 

CpDTemment  of  the  kingdom.  His  vigor  and  fore-  and  Oontented  creeks ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ; 

sipht  placed  the  country  in  so  good  a  posture  pop.  in  1850, 17,189,  of  whom  8,547  were  slaves, 

of  defence,  that  the  most  of  his  reign  is  an  in-  The  soil  is  fertile  and  sandy.    The  surface  is 

terval  of  peace  amid  the  constant  wars  waged  mostly  level,  and  occupied  in  part  by  pine  for« 

by  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  he  has  ests,  from  which  quantities  of  turpentine  are 

received  from  posterity  the  surname  of  **  the  obtained.    The  staples  are  Indian  com  and  cot- 

PoacefuL"   Under  the  guidance  of  St.  Dunstan  tun,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were  759,878 

he  &vored  and  reformed  the  monasteries,  and  busliels  of  Indian  com,  4,046^  tons  of  hay,  and 

listorid  tlie  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  8,097i  bales  of  cotton*    The  coxmty  was  organ- 

▼OL.  VI.— 4S 
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shows  the  passions  and  manners  of  a  fashion-  in  En^ish  hj  0.  S.  Edgeworth  (London,  1815), 
able  French  lady,  and  the  fino  story  of  the  "Ab-  and  in  French  by  Dupont  (Paris,  1816).  Bib 
sentee''  exposes  the  folly  and  mortifications  of  letters  have  also  been  collected  and  published, 
those  Irish  families  of  fortune  who  leave  their  EDICT  (Lat.  edito,  to  declare),  in  Koman  law, 
native  country  seats  to  be  scorned  in  frivolous  a  general  order  published  by  the  praetor  when 
though  brilliimt  society  in  London.  On  the  he  entered  upon  his  office,  containing  the  sys- 
death  of  her  father  in  1817  her  career  of  author-  tern  of  rules  by  which  he  proposed  to  admin- 
diipwos  for  a  time  interrupted.  She  did  not  re-  ister  justice  during  the  year  of  his  office;  also 
rame  her  works  of  fiction  till  she  had  expressed  an  annual  proclamation  made  by  the  rodiles. 
her  afifection  for  him  by  completing  the  memoir  In  actual  practice  it  was  not,  however,  a  new 
▼hich  he  had  begun  of  his  own  life,  and  she  ordinance  compiled  every  year  by  either  the 
also  completed  and  published,  under  the  titles  prmtor  or  eedilcs,  but  was  substantially  the 
rf  "  Rosamond" and  *^ Harriet  and  Lucy,*'  some  same  ordinance  rcenacted  with  some  occasion- 
stories  for  juvenile  readers  which  had  been  al  modifications.  The  praetorian  edict  was  re- 
bc^gnn  by  him  50  years  before.  Among  the  vised  or  recompiled  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
m^  ardent  admirers  of  her  novels  was  Sir  under  the  name  of  edietum  perpetuum^  after 
Wfdter  Scott^  who  avows  that  it  w^as  her  hu-  which  it  remained  unaltered.  The  same  term 
morons,  tender,  and  admirable  delineations  of  was  applied  to  an  ordinance  or  decree  enacted 
Irish  character  which  prompted  him  to  attempt  by  the  emperor  without  the  authority  of  the 
rimilar  portraitures  of  his  own  country.  In  senate.  It  has  also  been  used  in  modern  logis- 
1828  she  spent  a  fortnight  with  Scott  at  Abbots-  lation  to  express  a  decree  of  a  monarchical  gov- 
ibrd,  by  whom  the  visit  was  subsequently  re-  ernment  in  relation  to  some  specific  subject,  as 
turned  at  Edgeworthtown.  She  did  not  reappear  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

H  a  novelist  till  1834,  when  her  exquisite  story        EDIXBURGH  (Celtic,  Dun-edin),  the  metro- 

of  "  Helen*'  was  published ;  and  her  career  of  polis  of  Scotland,  finely  situated  on  a  congeries 

authorship  terminated  with  the  child's  story  of  of  hills,  about  2  m.  from  its  port  of  Leith,  on 

*Orlandino,"  which  appeared  in  1847.    With  the  S.  side  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  837  m.  in  a 

fte  elception  of  a  trip  to  the  continent  and  a  direct  lino  N.  N.  W.  from  London,  but  by  rail- 

riiort  residence  at  Clifton,  she  passed  the  latter  way,  via  Trent  valley,  898} ;  lat  55°  57'  N. ; 

Tears  of  her  life  at  Edgeworthtown,  unspoiled  long.  8°  11'  W. ;  pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs 

Dj  literary  fame,  loved  in  the  family  circle  which  in  1851, 160,802.    The  city  is  surrounded  on  8 

daily  assembled  in  the  library,  and  admired  by  sides,  at  greater  or  lesser  distances,  with  a  num- 

lU  as  a  pattern  of  an  intellectual  and  amiable  ber  of  hills,  forming  a  picturesque  background 

woman.    Her  novels  and  miscellaneous  pieces  to  the  view.    High  above  the  city,  on  Sie  W., 

were  first  collected  in  14  vols.  (London,  1825).  towers  the  castle,  on  a  rock  300  feet  high,  while 

NewecUtions  appeared  in  London  in  18  vols,  in  to  the  E.  rise  the  heights  of  Calton  Hill,  Arthur's 

1883,  in  9  vols,  in  1848,  and  again  in  1856  in  10  Seat,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Salisbury 

Tola.  12mo.    They  have  been  often  republished  Craigs,  547  feet,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 

fai  the  United  States.  deep  ravine.    The  appearanco  of  the  city  and 

EDGEWORTH  DE  FIRMOXT,  Henry  Al-  surrounding  landscape  is  exceedingly  nictur- 

zacr,  the  last  confessor  of  King  Louis  XYI.  of  esque ;  viewed  from  whatever  point,  whetlier 

IVanoe,  cousin  of  the  authoress  Maria  Edge-  from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  overlooking  the 

worth,  bom  in  Edgewortlitown,  Ireland,  in  1745,  new  town,  from  the  crags  or  Calton  Hill,  or 

died  in  Mitau,  Russia,  May*  22, 1807.  His  father,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  looking  up  at 

an  Anglican  clergyman  who  became  a  convert  the  heights,  the  scene  is  equally  striking.    The 

to  Catholicism  and  went  to  reside  in  France,  city  proper  is  2  m.  in  lengtli  by  2  in  breadth,  or 

borrowed  the  name  of  Firmont  from  an  eleva-  including  Leitli  and  the  suburbs,  2iby  8^.  From 

tioii  on  his  estate.    Henry,  after  having  studied  its  many  open  spaces,  it  covers  more  ground  in 

imder  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse  and  at  the  Sor-  proportion  to  its  population  than  most  other 

bonne  in  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders,  chosen  British  cities.    Its  situation  is  exposed,  but  so- 

fixr  confessor  to  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  lubrious.    Snow  seldom  lies  long.  Neither  sum- 

Lonia  XV.,  and  gained  general  esteem  by  his  mer  heat  nor  winter  cold  is  excessive,  the  mean 

Tirtoea  and  piety.    He  was  selected  by  Louis  temperature  of  summer  being  67**  2',  of  winter 

XVL,  after  that  monarches  condemnation  to  88°  4' ;  annual  fall  of  rain,  24  inches ;  proper- 

deathfto  render  liim  the  consolations  of  reli^on.  tion  of  deatlis,  1  in  86.45.    Hie  streets  are 

He  braved  the  popular  indignation  by  passing  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with 

with  the  king  his  lost  days,  and  ascending  the  water  at  tlie  rate  of  25  gallons  daily  to  each 

aoafibld  with  him.    Just  before  the  fall  of  the  inhabitant.  The  merchants  form  an  incorporate 

fiital  axe,  he  addressed  to  him  the  words :  *^  Son  guild  under  a  charter  from  Charles  IL,  and 

of  St.  l/ouis,  ascend  to  heaven."    Ho  returned  to  there  are  also  14  incorporated  trades.    Govem- 

Ireland  in  179G,  and  was  offered  a  pension  which  ment  is  vested  in  81  town  councillors,  a  dean  of 

he  refused  to  accept.    Ho  afterward  nccoinpa-  guild  elected  by  the  guild,  and  a  convener  of 

niod  the  count  of  Provence  (Louis  XYllI.)  to  trades  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  in- 

Bosaia,  where  his  death  was  occasioned  by  his  corporated  trades.    These  38  officers  select  from 

lolicitous  attentions  to  the  French  prisoners  of  their  number  a  lord  provost,  4  bailies,  and  a 

r.  He  left  avolume  of  *^  Memoirs,'^  published  treasurer.    The  city  became  insolvent  in  1888, 
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and  its  property  has  since  been  held  bj  trustees,  turesqne  and  dirty,  the  latter  nnsorpaiMd  for 
The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1864  amount-  regularity  and  elegance.  The  old  town  mainlj 
cd  to  £24,000.  A  police  force  of  827  men  is  occupies  a  ridge  between  the  castle  on  the  W.  and 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  £88,746,  payable  from  Uolyrood  house  on  the  £.,  and  includes  on  the  S. 
an  assessment  of  U,  2d,  per  £  rental.  Paupers  a  hollow  occupied  by  an  old  street  known  imme- 
are  supported  by  an  assessment,  exclusive  of  diately  S.  of  the  castle  as  the  Westrport,  and 
the  many  munificent  charities.  In  1853  the  further  to  the  E.  as  the  Cowgate.  N.  of  the  old 
number  of  permanent  paupers  was  4,699,  cost-  town,  and  separating  it  from  the  new,  was 
lug  per  head  £8  lOs.  for  adults,  and  £7  10«.  for  formerly  a  small  body  of  water  called  the  North 
children  at  nurse,  the  amount  of  assessment  being  loch,  which  is  now  drained  and  occapied  by  a 
£42,062. — ^Edinburgh  has  but  little  commerce  or  market  place,  abattoirs,  railway  termini,  &o. 
manufacturing  industry.  There  are  28  brew-  In  the  old  town  can  be  seen  the  peculiarities 
eries  of  strong  ale,  16  carriage  factories,  and  sev-  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  former  times  in 
eral  shawl  weavers.  Glass  blowing  and  lace  the  dwelling  houses  of  6  and  6,  and  even  of  11 
making  are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  Edin-  stories,  including  attics,  laid  ont  in  flats,  or  sepa- 
burgh  is,  however,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  book  rate  tenements  on  the  successive  floors,  with 
trade,  and  second  only  to  London  among  British  a  stone  staircase  common  to  alL  In  the  new 
cities  in  printing  and  publishing,  engraving,  and  town  the  houses  are  almost  nniversally  8  stories 
all  other  ancillaries  to  literature.  There  are  in  height,  with  attic  and  sunk  basement^  and  of 
nearly  70  printing  offices,  with  1,200  employees,  tasteful  architecture.  The  whole  city  is  bnilt 
The  number  of  periodicals  and  reviews  published  of  stone.  The  castle  crowni  the  aommitof  a 
in  1858  was  20,  and  of  daily  and  weekly  newspa-  precipitous  rock.  It  is  a  picturesque  obiect,  but 
pers  26,  8  of  which  have  been  established  since  far  from  impregnable ;  it  has  quarters  lor  SL,000 
1855.  A  considerable  passenger  traffic  arises  men.  It  dates  as  a  place  of  defence  from  the  6th 
from  the  number  of  railways  which  centre  in  century,  but  its  present  fortifications  are  modem, 
the  city,  viz.  :  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Its  curiosities  are  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of 
Korth  British,  Caledonian,  Grantown,  and  Dal-  state,  and  wand  constituting  the  regalia  of  Scot- 
keith,  together  with  the  Union  canal,  which  con-  land ;  Mons  Meg,  a  huge  cannon,  constmcted|  it 
nccts  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  There  are  is  supposed,  at  Mons,  Flanders,  in  1496,  of  bars 
10  joint  stock  banking  companies,  of  which  5  and  hoops;  an  armoiy  capable  of  stacking  80,000 
are  Edinburgh  institutions,  and  5  branches,  muskets,  and  a  lately  discovered  chapel  of  the 
Regular  markets  are  held  thrice  a  week,  with  10th  century.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  old 
cattle  and  horse  fairs  in  the  first  week  of  No-  town  is  its  principd  street^  the  High  street,  of 
vember,  and  on  the  first  and  second  Mondays  historic  celebrity,  which  is  one  mile  long,  and 
of  April. — ^The  chief  judicial  authority  of  Edin-  in  some  parts  90  feet  wide,  and,  under  the  con- 
burgh  is  the  court  of  session,  which  is  the  su-  t  tinuous  names  of  Castle  Hill,  Lawnmarket,  High 
premc  civil  court  of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  13  street,  and  Canongate,  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
judges,  constituting  an  inner  and  an  outer  ridge  from  the  castle  to  the  valley  in  which  lies 
house  ;  the  inner  house  comprises  the  "first  the  palace  of  Uolyrood.  On  High  street  is  the 
division,"  presided  over  by  the  lonl  president  high  church,  dedicated  to  SL  Giles,  the  patron 
and  3  senior  puisne  judges,  and  the  *' second  di-  saint  of  the  city,  and  noticeable  for  its  tower 
vision,*'  under  the  lord  justice  clerk  and  3  senior  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  in  masonry ; 
puisne  judges ;  the  outer  house  consists  of  the  after  the  reformation  it  was  divided  by  interior 
remaining  5  puisne  judges  officiating  as  lords  or-  walls  into  4  places  of  worship,  in  one  of  which 
dinary,  each  sitting  singly.  An  appeal  lies  from  John  Knox  officiated ;  his  house  still  stands  in 
the  decision  of  a  lord  ordinary  to  the  inner  the  vicinity.  Behind  St.  Giles  is  parliament 
house,  and  thence  only  to  the  British  house  of  square,  containing  the  old  parliament  house  of 
lords.  A  court  of  exchequer  still  nominally  ex-  Scotland,  now  used  as  a  court  house;  also  the 
isU,  but  its  functions  are  discharged  by  2  judges  advocates*  and  signet  libraries.  In  the  old  town 
of  the  court  of  session  acting  as  barons  of  the  are  also  tlie  exchange,  the  Tron  kirk,  and  Victo- 
exchequer.  The  lord  president  (as  lord  justice  ria  hall,  a  modem  structure  in  which  the  general 
general),  lord  justice  clerk,  and  5  puisne  judges  assembly  of  the  Scotch  church  meets.  At  the 
of  the  court  of  session,  also  constitute  the  court  foot  of  the  Canongate  is  Holyrood  house,  former- 
of  justiciary,  having  supreme  criminal  jurisdic-  ly  a  residence  of  the  kings.  The  edifice  la  of  an- 
tiun,  which  sits  as  occasion  requires,  with  peri-  cient  date,  but  littJo  if  any  of  the  present  stmc- 
odical  circuit  assizes.  Lawyers  privileged  to  ture  is  older  than  the  reign  of  James  Y.  The 
practise  before  the  supremo  courts  must  belong  building  is  quadrangular  in  form,  with  an  open 
to  the  fiiculty  of  advocates,  which  consists  of  court  94  feet  square  in  the  centre,  but  has  notlung 
400  to  500  barristers,  or  to  that  of  the  writers  imposing  in  its  architecture.  AVithinthe  palace 
to  the  signet,  comprising  COO  to  700  members,  is  the  chamber  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scota,  in  which 
An  ancient  court  called  the  convention  of  royal  her  bed,  though  in  a  decayed  state,  may  still 
burglis  meets  annually  in  Edinburgh,  the  pro-  be  seen.  Charles  X.  of  France,  after  his  flight 
vost  presiding;  and  a  commissary  court  still  in  1830,  resided  for  some  time  in  the  pilaoe, 
exists,  although  its  functions  are  almost  merged  and  Queen  Victoria,  whose  statue  adomt  it| 
in  the  court  of  session. — Edinburgh  is  divided  resides  there  on  her  visits  to  Edinbnrrii.  Ll 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  former  pic-  the  gallery  are  mythical  portraits  of  101  Stftlf*  . 
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^h  soverelgnfl.  Adjoining  the  palace  are  Qaeen  street  the  K.,wit}i  cross  streets  everj  260 
the  mins  of  an  abbey  founded  in  1128,  and  yards.  George  street  contains  statnes  of  George 
the  space  around  tiie  abbey  and  palace  to  the  IV.  and  of  Pitt,  and,  in  St.  Andrew^s  square,  a 
distance  of  100  yards  toward  ibe  city,  but  coun-  fluted  column  168  feet  in  height  with  a  statue  to 
try  ward  embracing  a  circuit  of  5  m.,  includ-  Lord  Melville.  Continuous  from  the  new  town 
ing  Salisbury  Craigs  and  Arthur's  SeaL  is  a  extends  another  parallelogram,  containing  nu- 
sanctuary  in  which  debtors  are  privileged  from  merous  fashionable  streets  and  squares,  as  Great 
arrest.  The  Cowgate,  once  an  aristocratic  but  King  street,  Moray  and  Drummond  places,  &c 
now  a  mean  street^  winds  tortuously  along  the  South  of  tbe  old  town  are  the  ^^  Meadows,"  a 
base  of  the  hill,  with  a  fringe  of  squalid  a^eys,  level  park  1^  m.  in  circumference ;  also  Bumtis* 
until  it  expands  into  the  Grass  market,  a  spa-  land  links,  a  sandy  plain  much  used  as  a  field 
dous  rectangle,  in  which  is  the  new  com  ex-  for  the  natiomd  game  of  golf.  Further  are  the 
change,  fiacing  the  spot  where  the  Oovenanter  pleasantsuburbsof  NewingtonandMominffside, 
martyrs  were  execut^  in  the  latter  half  of  the  the  latter  containing  the  lunatic  asylum.  I)ean 
iTth  century.  A  little  S.  stands  Ileriof  s  hospi-  bridge  spans  the  water  of  Leith  at  a  height  of 
tal,  on  the  site  called  High  Riggs.  The  heights  109  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  connects  the 
of  the  old  town  are  connected  with  the  new  new  town  with  the  country  to  the  N.  Leith, 
by  the  south  and  north  bridges  on  the  lin^  of  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  lies  about  2  m.  N.  of 
Nicholson,  a  spacious  street  The  south  bridge,  the  city,  and  is  approached  by  a  spacious  street 
and  at  another  place  George  I  V.'s  bridge,  span  called  Leith  walk. — ^Edinburgh,  including  Leith, 
the  Oowgato  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  possessed,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 128 
houses^  while  the  north  bridge  throws  its  8  places  of  worship,  providing  accommodation  for 
principal  arches  across  the  hollow  formerly  oc-  81,878  persons,  equal  to  one  seat  for  every  two  of 
cupied  by  North  Loch.  Nicholson  leads  into  the  population,  and  classified  as  follows :  Bap- 
Prmoe's  street  at  the  theatre,  a  plain  structure,  tist  7,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church  1,  Episco- 
and  opposite  the  register  house,  a  square  fire-  pal  10,  Established  26,  Free  29,  Friends  1,  Glass- 
proof  building  for  the  preservation  of  records,  ites  1,  Independent  6,  Isolated  8,  Jews  1,  New 
which  has  in  front  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  Church  1,  Original  Seceders  1,  Primitive  1,  Re- 
ef Wellington.  To  the  right,  along  Waterloo  lief  Presbyterian  1,  Roman  Catholic  4,  Unita- 
place,  is  Calton  Hill,  844  feet  above  sea  level,  rian  1,  United  Presbyterian  20,  Wesleyan  4. 
rising  with  an  abrupt  face  to  the  E.,  but  the  The  16  city  churches  of  the  establishment  are 
whole  covered  with  verdure  except  where  it  in  charge  of  the  civic  corporation,  who  appoint 
is  dotted  with  monuments.  Of  these  the  most  the  18  ministers  and  pay  them  from  a  tax  of  6 
conspicuous  are  Nelson^s,  a  tall  circular  tower ;  per  cent  on  the  city  rental.  This  tax  is  a  soaroe 
the  national  monument  to  the  memory  of  Scotch-  of  heartburning  to  citizens  of  other  denomina- 
men  who  fell  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  was  tions,  but  has  been  collected  for  2  centuries, 
intended  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  Parthenon,  but  At  present  it  amounts  to  about  £10,000  net  per 
for  lack  of  ftmds  only  12  columns  have  been  annum,  giving  to  each  minister  an  average 
erected;  a  monument  to  Prof.  Play  fair ;  one  to  stipend  of  £568.  The  25  ministers  of  the  Free 
Dogald  Stewart,  in  imitation  of  the  chorogio  (or  opposition)  church  receive  from  voluntary 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens ;  and  a  Corin-  sources  an  average  emolument  of  £289  each.  The 
thion  temple,  with  a  statue  to  Robert  Burns.  On  annual  assembly  of  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
the  hill  are  also  the  high  school  and  observatory,  Established  and  Free,  meet  annually  in  May. 
and  at  the  base  are  the  massive  castellated  Each  has  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  sem- 
buildings  of  the  gaol  and  bridewell,  which  su-  inaries  for  divinity  students. — The  university  of 

Serseded  the  old  *^  heart  of  Mid-Lothian,*'  pulled  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1582,  with  a  charter 
own  in  1817.  From  Waterloo  place  Prince's  from  James  YI.  The  corporation  of  the  city 
street  runs  in  a  direct  line,  forming  a  terrace  have  the  appointments  to  the  greater  number 
along  the  edge  of  the  gardens  of  North  Loch,  of  the  chairs,  the  crown  having  the  nomination 
and  directly  fronting  the  castle.  This  is  con-  to  the  others,  excepting  3.  There  are  83  pro- 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe,  fessorships,  divided  into  the  4  faculties  of  the<d- 
On  Prince's  street  stands  the  noble  Gothic  tab-  ogy,  law,  medicine,  and  arts,  with  power  to 
emacle  erected  as  a  monument  to  Sir  Walter  confer  the  usual  degrees  of  Scotch  colleges,  vix. : 
ScotL  A  little  further  are  the  royal  institution,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  and  A.M.  An  act  passed 
on  the  roof  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Vic-  Aug.  2,  1858,  gives  power  to  commissioners 
toria,  and  the  national  gallery,  two  classic  struc-  (appointed  by  Uie  queen  in  council)  to  revise 
lures,  the  1st  Grecian  Doric,  the  2d  Ionia  An  the  foundations,  or  bursaries,  to  regulate  the 
immense  causeway,  called  the  earthen  mound,  elections  of  university  officers,  to  prescribe  the 
formed  from  the  debris  of  excavations,  here  conrseof  study  and  the  amount  of  fees,  to  report 
unites  the  old  and  new  towns.  At  the  head  of  on  the  expediency  of  founding  a  new  national 
the  mound  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Tudor  university  ofSootland,  and  to  make  arrangements 
style,  erected  for  the  college  of  the  Free  Pres-  for  converting  the  present  universities  into  col- 
byterian  church. — The  ground  plan  of  the  new  leges  of  the  said  university.  Average  attend- 
to  wn  is  a  regular  parallelogram  of  8,900  feet  by  ance  of  students  at  the  university  of  Edinbuiigh, 
1,090,  Prinoe's  street  forming  the  S.  line,  George  1,500.  The  winter  session  commences  Nov.  1, 
ifereet^  115  ibet  in  width,  the  middle  line,  and  and  doses  at  the  end  of  April;  the  summer  ae»- 
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sion  (mostiy  for  medical  studies)  extends  from  national  81 ;  total  93,  beside  nunerous  jnivate 
the  1st  Monday  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  Stn-  institutions,  naval  and  military  a(^emy,  2  l)r. 
dents  are  non-resident,  and  little  supervision  is  Bell's  schools,  with  600  pupils,  Lancastrian  rag- 
exercised  over  them.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  ged  and  industrial  schools.  Tlie  granta  to  cle- 
in  arts,  attendance  and  examination  are  exacted  mcntary  schools  (in  the  whole  coonty)  fmm 
in  the  classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  parliamentary  votes,  from  18S3  to  1857  in- 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  elusive,  amounted  to  £41,580. — ^An  admirable 
Bursaries,  or  foundations,  of  an  aggregate  an-  peculiarity  of  the  Edinburgh  educational  system 
Dual  value  of  £1,172,  are  participated  in  by  80  is  the  number  of  charitable  foundations,  odled 
students.  A  litigation  on  a  legacy  left  by  the  hospitals,  which  perform  the  double  duty  of 
late  Gen.  Eeid  for  tlie  promotion  of  musical  charity  and  education.  Heriot'a  hoepital,  the 
education  was  concluded  in  1855,  and  a  sum  chief  of  these,  was  foimded  by  the  bequcfit  of 
amounting  to  about  £62,000  placed  at  tlio  dis-  George  Ileriot^  goldsmith  to  James  VI.,  for  the 
posal  of  the  university.  The  present  principal  maintenance  and  education  of  sons  of  burgesses 
IS  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee;  secretary,  Alexander  unable  to  maintain  them.  Thirty  boys  were 
Smith,  the  poet.  The  college  building  consists  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  its  opening  in 
of  a  single  quadrangle,  having  its  main  front,  1659.  At  present  it  be^ws  a  thorough  ednca- 
856  feet,  on  South  Bridge  street  It  is  of  tion  on  180,  boarding  them  for  7  years,  and 
Roman  architecture,  heavy  in  design  and  mas-  presenting  them  with  £50  when  apprenticed. 
sive  in  execution.  Within  the  edifice  is  tlie  The  revenues  of  the  hospital  having  outgrown 
museum,  rich  in  objects  of  natural  history,  to  its  expenditures,  12  free  schools  have  Deenestid>- 
which  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  bequeath-  lished,  which  educate  gratuitously  8,000  pupils, 
ed  a  valuable  collection.  The  number  of  visit-  Donaldson^s  hospital  is  a  more  recent  fonndation 
ors  in  1857  was  75,754,  of  whom  about  4,000  of  a  kindred  nature,  established  by  the  Icsacy  in 
were  students.  Until  recently  the  library,  1830  of  James  Donaldson,  a  printer.  It  fuready 
which  contains  over  100,000  volnmcs,  was  en-  contains  300  inmates.  Botn  the  above-named 
titled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  published  in  Brit->  hospitals  have  extensive  buildings,  Heriot^a  8. 
ain,  but  the  privilege  is  now  abrogated  in  con-  and  Donaldson^s  1  m.  W.  of  the  city.  In  addition 
sideration  of  an  annual  grant  of  £575,  beside  to  these  are  the  following  ho^>itala,  partly  for 
which  it  receives  £1  from  every  student  who  education  of  youth,  and  partly  for  maintenance 
matriculates,  £5  from  every  new  professor,  and  of  poor  citizens :  Trinity,  for  aged  bni^geasca, 


to  the  signet,  beside  5  publio  collections.  The  son^s,  120  boys  and  girls;  GiUespie'a,  200  boys 
advocates^  which  was  founded  in  1682  by  Sir  and  40  aged  persons;  Oauvin^e^86  boya;  Stew- 
George  Mackenzie,  contains  about  150,000  vol-  arfs,  for  boys ;  Chalmers's,  for  aick and  disabled; 
umes  and  2,000  MSS.  The  signet  library  has  Fettes's,  for  young  poor;  the  royal  infirmary, 
70,000  volumes,  and  both  are  open  to  the  publio  with  400  beds;  also  3  poorhonses. — The  royal 
under  most  liberal  regulations.  The  faculties  of  institution  building  is  the  property  of  the  board 
surgeons  and  physicians  have  each  extensive  li-  of  trustees  for  manufactures  in  Scotland.  This 
brarics,  as  has  also  the  royal  society,  incorporated  body  was  organized  in  1727,  with  power  to  ad- 
in  1783,  for  philosophic  research.  The  institutions  minister  a  grant  of  £2,000  per  annnm  contained 
named  have  also  valuable  museums  of  their  re-  in  the  articles  of  union  between  England  and 
spectivo  specialities.  TheFree  church  college  has  Scotland,  for  the  encouragement  ctf  manu&c- 
6  professors,  with  a  course  of  study  embracing  turcs  and  the  fisheries,  in  1800  a  separate 
divinity,  church  history,  oriental  languages,  exc-  fishery  board  was  organized,  and  for  many  years 
getical  tlieology,  apologetics  and  pastoral  the-  the  funds  of  the  board  of  manufiictnrea  have 
ology,  natural  science,  logic,  and  metaphysics ;  been  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  chiefly 
session  from  the  1st  Tuesday  of  November  to  the  through  the  school  of  design.  The  seat  of  this 
beginning  of  April.  The  high  school  is  another  school  contains  accommoostion  for  the  Uxud 
celebrated  educational  establishment,  dating  of  British  herring  fishery;  the  roval  society  of 
from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Its  Scotland,  the  most  influential  of  the  learned  so- 
curriculum  of  study  occupies  6  years,  and  em-  cieties,  and  which  publishes  its  tranaactlona ;  the 
braces  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  geogra-  society  of  antiquaries;  the  royal  institntion,  in- 
pliy,  history,  natural  science,  with  the  ordinary  corporated  for  the  encouragement  of  the  flne 
branches  of  a  commercial  education.  Average  arts ;  and  the  school  of  design,  with  fine  coUec^ 
number  of  pupils  300  to  400;  quarterly  fees  7^.6^  tions  of  paintings  and  statuaiy.  The  last  was 
to  £1  bs.  for  each  class.  The  Edinburgh  academy  e3tablished  on  a  humble  scale  in  1760  as  a  draw- 
is  an  institution  of  a  similar  nature,  with  a  7  ing  academy,  in  which  Wilkie  and  many  of  the 
years' course  of  study,  at  a  scale  of  fees  calculat-  most  eminent  Scottish  artists  were  educated. 
ed  for  the  wealthier  classes — £7  for  the  1st  year,  Having  been  enlarged  into  a  general  school  of 
increasing  to  £11  10^.  the  last.  The  following  design  for  manufactures,  architectural  and  gen- 
schools  existed  in  1854:  Established  church  20,  cral  ornament,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  an- 
Free  church  22,  United  Presbyterian  10,  Scot-  tique,  it  has  at  present  about  200  students, 
tish  Episcopal  5,  Roman  Catholic  4,  not  denomi-  including  several  school  teachers.  Art  is  farther 
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represented  by  the  Scotch  national  gallery  of  art, 
tM  royal  Scottish  academy,  and  the  royal  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland. 
Antiquities  are  represented  by  the  socielr  <^ 
antiqnaries,  and  agricnlture  by  the  highland  and 
agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  whicn  has  done 
much  for  the  development  of  the  farming  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Industry  is  further 
encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
museum  for  Scotland,  comprising  a  museum 
proper,  laboratory  lectures  (attended  in  1857 
Dy  SK)  pupils,  beside  40  students  of  the  uni- 
versity class  of  technology),  and  a  library  which 
was  formally  organized  in  1867.  A  site  for  the 
new  museum  has  been  acquired ;  the  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  £40,000,  and  a  vote  of 
£10,000  was  proposed  to  parliament  in  1857, 
which,  however,  was  postponed.  Botany  is 
fostered  by  the  botanic  garden,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  Scotland,  and  is  supported  by  govern- 
ment ;  astronomy,  by  the  observatory,  presided 
over  by  tlie  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  who, 
beside  his  ordinary  duties,  lectures  on  practical 
astronomy  at  the  university.  The  observatory 
is  situated  on  Calton  Hill,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  government,  which  grants  £100  per  annum 
for  its  support.  Its  h,t  is  55°  57'  23.2"  N. ; 
long.  3<^  10'  45"  of  space,  or  Oh.  12m.  48.0s.  of 
time,  W.  of  Greenwich.  An  act  authorizing 
the  government  to  acquire  the  theatre  royal  and 
adjacent  property  for  the  erection  of  a  now 
general  post  office  was  passed  in  1858. — ^Ed- 
inburgh is  of  high  antiquity.  Its  castle  rock 
is  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  natives 
long  before  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  known  as  (Jastelh'Mynyi-Agned^  or  the 
fortress  of  the  hill  of  Agnes.  Subsequently  it 
was  called  in  the  Gaelic  Magh^utVy  in  the  Brit- 
ish Mai-^in^  from  which  in  English  it  came  to 
be  styled  tlie  Maiden  Castle,  and  by  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  Coitrum  Fuellarum, 
To  account  for  this  appellation,  a  romantic  story 
was  invented  that  the  British  kings  in  times  of 
war  or  trouble  sent  their  daughiers  to  this 
stronghold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  dominant  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  the  place  began  to  be 
called  Edwin^s  burgh,  from  Edwin  the  king  of 
Korthumbrio,  who  occasionally  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. The  Celtic  inhabitants  turned  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  into  Dun-edin^  which  is  also  descrip- 
tive of  the  natural  features  of  the  site — the 
words  signifying  "  the  face  of  a  hill."  About 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  Edinburgh  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  village,  and  the  pos- 
session of  its  castle  was  often  contested  in  the 
wars  between  the  Scots  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
When  the  Scots  regained  Lothian  in  the  11th 
century,  Edinburgh  castle  began  to  be  frequently 
occupied  as  a  royal  residence.  In  tlie  reign  of 
David  I.  the  town  was  reckoned  one  of  the  4 
chief  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  this  monarch  founded  the  abbey 
of  Holyrood.  The  canons  of  the  abbey  built  a 
suburb  westward  from  their  church  till  it  met 
the  town,  and  the  part  of  the  city  thus  created 


still  retains  the  name  of  Canongate.  In  the  1 2th 
century,  William  the  Lion,  who  made  the  castle 
his  residence,  added  largely  to  the  town  and 
constituted  it  a  royal  burgh.  In  1216  the  first 
parliament  of  Alexander  1.  was  held  there.  In 
June,  1291,  the  castle,  with  nearly  all  the  other 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  was  surrendered  to  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England.  In  1318  it  was  stormed 
at  midnight,  Feb.  28,  bv  the  Scots  under  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray,  who  destroyed  it.  It  was 
retaken  and  rebuilt  by  the  English  under  Edward 
III.,  who  placed  there  a  strong  garrison  and  made 
it  for  a  time  his  residence.  In  1337  it  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  the  Scots  under  Sir  An- 
drew Mora^,  and  m  1 361  was  taken  by  stratagem 
by  Sir  William  Douglas.  During  the  reign  of  Da^ 
vid  U.  it  was  the  seat  of  numerous  parliaments, 
and  though  not  the  unquestioned  metropolis,  was 
held  to  le  the  chief  town  of  Scotland.  In  1884 
it  was  visited  by  Froissart  in  company  with  a 
party  of  French  knights.  He  calls  it  the  Paris 
of  Scotland,  and  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
4,000  houses,  so  poor  that  tliey  could  not  afford 
the  knights  due  accommodation.  After  the  mur- 
der of  James  I.  at  Perth  in  1437,  Edinburgh 
became  decisively  the  national  capital.  His  son 
James  II.  was  conveyed  thither  for  security 
from  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  continued 
to  hold  his  court  there.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  place,  and  granted  the  city  a 
variety  of  privileges  and  immunities,  favored  by 
which  it  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population. 
James  III.  bestowed  upon  it  a  banner  which  is 
called  the  blue  blanket,  from  its  color,  and  is  still 
preserved  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  city.  In 
1508  Chapman  and  Millar,  under  a  royal  charter, 
introduced  the  printing  press.  In  1513  the  city 
was  desolated  by  a  plague,  and  the  magistrate 
and  many  of  the  burgesses  fell  with  James  lY.  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  During  the  minority 
of  James  V.  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  many 
tumults  between  rival  factions.  In  a  fight  be- 
tween the  Ilamiltons  and  the  Douglases  200  men 
were  slain  in  the  streets.  This  affair  is  popularly 
known  as  ^'  clear  the  causeway.^*  In  1532  the 
college  of  justice  was  established,  and  the  city 
thenceforth  became  the  chief  seat  of  law  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  At  this  time,  too,  the  High 
street  was  first  paved  and  lighted.  In  August, 
1534,  Norman  Grourlay  and  David  Straiton  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  Protestantism.  Li 
1544  the  earl  of  Hertford  with  on  English  army 
lauded  near  Leith  and  set  fire  to  the  city,  but 
could  not  take  the  castle.  To  defend  it  from  the 
Engli^,  it  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops  in 
1548.  In  1550  the  preaching  of  John  Knox  the  re- 
former caused  an  outbreak  of  disturbances,  which 
by  the  aid  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  finally 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants ;  and 
the  first  assembly  of  the  reformed  kirk  met  in 
the  city  in  1560,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  In  August,  1501,  the  young 
and  beautiful  Mary,  queen  of  Sa>ts,  arrived  fircmi 
France.  In  1565  she  married  Darnley  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  in  Feb.  1567,  her  husband  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder  while  sleeping  in  the  hooae 
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of  Kirk  of  Field,  where  the  nniversity  now  also  to  the  fact  that  the  articles  combined  the 
stands.    Mary's  marriage  to  Bothwell  at  Holy-  philosopliicflA  treatment  of  snbjeots  with  the 
rood,  on  the  following  May  15,  raised  such  critical  examination  of  books.    The  frreate^t 
disturbances  in  Edinburgh  that  the  queen  and  offences  of  the  review,  while  under  the  care 
her  new  husband  fled  from  the  city,  June  6,  pur-  of  Jeffrey,  were  in  some  of  the  belles-lettres 
sued  by  800  horsemen.    In  the  civil  war  that  articles,  especially  those  on  the  poems  of  Wonls- 
ensued  Edinburgh  was  frequently  the  scene  of  worth,  Southey,  and  Lamb,  which  were  ridi- 
battle  and  suffered  severely.    In  1681  the  erec-  culed  severely,  flippantly,  and,  as  subsequently 
tion  of  the  college  was  begun,  and  the  first  pro-  admitted  by  Jeffrey,  who  wrote  the  critiques, 
feasor  appointed  in  1 582.  In  1 608  the  city  ceased  unjustly.    Wordsworth  was  accustomed  to  class 
to  be  the  seat  of  royalty  by  the  accession  of  Robespierre,  Bonaparte,  and  Jeffrey  tofsether, 
James  YI.  to  the  crown  of  England  on  the  de-  as  the  three  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  hu- 
mise  of  Elizabeth.    In  1683  Charles  I.  visited  man  race  who  had  appeared  within  his  remem- 
the  city  and  erected  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh,  brancc.    The  last  article  of  Bydney  Smith  was 
a  measure  which  gave  rise  to  great  disturbances,  published  in  1827.    Sir  James  Mackintosh  had 
In  Oct.  1643,  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  then  become  an  occasional  contributor,  and 
for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  was  signed  in  the  Lord  Brougham  continued  to  write  many  po- 
High  church.    The  city  raised  and  supported  a  litical  articles.    A  few  years  before  the  with- 
regiment  of  1,200  men  to  assist  the  English  par-  drawal  of  Jeffrey  he  had  secured  the  services 
liamentarians  against  Charles.  In  1650  the  roy-  of  two  contributors  who  maintained  the  char- 
alist  Montrose  was  executed  at  the  town  cross,  acter  of  the  review,  Thomas  Babinffton  Mao- 
and  2  months  later  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  aulay  and  Thomas  Carlyle.    In  1825  Macaulay, 
king  at  the  same  place.    Still  2  months  later,  then  a  student  at  Cambridge,  despatched  to  the 
and  Cromwell,  having  defeated  the  Scots  at  editor  without  personal  acquaintance  or  intro- 
Dunbar,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  subse-  duction  his  paper  on  Milton.    It  was  iramedi- 
quently  of  the  castle.  From  1663  to  1685,  under  ately  admitted,  and  from  that  time  till  lie  went 
Charles  11.,  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  the  to  India  in  1835  almost  every  number  contained 
torture  and  execution  of  a  vast  number  of  Cove-  one  of  his  brilliant  essays,  chiefly  on  tlie  litera- 
nantcrs,  martys  to  their  faith.    In  1736  occurred  ture  of  England.     Ho  continued  to  furnish 
the  famous  Porteous  mob.    In  1745  Edinburgh  articles  after  his  return,  amonj^  which  were 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  young  pre-  those  on  Clive  and  Hastings,  till  he  began  the 
tender,  Charles  Edward,  who  held  it  for  5  or  6  composition  of  his  history  of  England.    One  of 
weeks,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  castle,  his  last  contributions  was  his  invective  against 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  the  oldest  of  the  Barrere,  '*  the  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine.*^  The 
great  British  quarterly  reviews,  the  first  num-  articles  of  Carlyle  began  in  1837,  and  continued 
her  of  which  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  Oct.  almost  regularly  for  6  years.    He  now  atoned 
1802.    It  was  originated  by  several  young  men  for  some  of  the  early  sins  of  JeffVey,  who  had 
then  resident  in  the  Scottish  capital,  the  most  depreciated  Bums,  satirized  the  German  litera- 
prominent  of  whom  were  Sydney  Smith,  Fran-  ture,  "  cut  up*'  Goethe,  and  sneered  at  Richter. 
cis  Jeffrey,  Henry  Brougham,  and  Francis  Hor-  Carlyle  furnished  a  massive  panegyric  of  Bums, 
ner.     ^^  I  proposed,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  ^*  that  and  a  series  of  elucidations  of  the  principal 
we  should  set  up  a  review ;  this  was  acce<led  German  authors.    Some  of  his  papers  too,  as 
to  with  acclamation.    I  was  appointed  editor,  that  on  the   *^  Signs  of  the  Times,*'  startled 
and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  ordinary  contributors  and  supporters  of 
the  first  number.'*    He  was  succeeded  in  the  the  review  by  depreciating  modem  progress, 
editorial  office  by  Jeffrey,  who  retained  it  till  and  by  reganling  the  triumphs  of  machinery 
1829.    The  *^  Edinburgh  Review**  was  success-  as  leading  only  to  the  subjugation  of  mind 
ftd  from  the  commencement ;  it  reached  a  cir-  to  matter.     Upon  the  resignation  of  Jeffrey 
culation  of  9,000  copies  in  6  years,  and  of  13,-  the  editorship  devolved  upon  Macvey  Napier, 
000  in  12  years ;  and  its  appearance  marks  an  known  also  as  an  editor  of  the  **  Encyclo- 
era  in  journalism.    Such  elaborate  discussions  piedia  Britannica.*'     He   retained   the  office 
of  the  principles  of  politics  and  taste,  written  till  near  his  death  in  1847.    During  this  period 
with  so  much  brilliancy  and  effect,  and  contain-  the  whigs  came  into  power,  and  the  review  as 
ing  such  intrepid  criticisms,  had  not  before  been  their  organ  adopted  tnerofore  atone  rather  de- 
attempted  in  periodical  literature.    The  organ  fensive  than  otiensive.     It  had  at  first  been 
of  whigs,  it  appeared  even  more  liberal  from  thought  almost  an  incendiary  publication,  but 
the  tone  and  temper  of  its  articles  than  from  a  party  which  deemed  it  not  liberal  enough 
the  measures  and  principles  which  it  advocated,  had  established  the  "  Westminster  Review**  m 
for  it  favored  a  free  and  full  discussion,  an  open  rivalry.    Napier  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship 
field  and  fair  play  to  argument  and  wit.    It  was  by  Prof.  Empson,  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
thus  tlie  medium  through  which  the  daring  who  in  1854  was  succeeded  by  Sir  G.  Come- 
ideas  in  philosophy  and  political  science,  that  waJl  Lewis,  who  in  the  following  year  resigned 
had  been  elaborated  in  the  18th  century,  were  it  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Reeve.     Under  its 
made  familiar  to  the  general  public.    Its  high  later  editors  the  review  has  assumed  a  mora 
literary  character  was  duo  not  only  to  tho  serious  and  scholarly  and  probably  less  eflfto- 
talent  and  refinement  of  its  contributors,  but  tive  character  than  belonged  to  it  fonneritf. 
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Among  the  prominent  oontribntors  since  the  dis-  EDMONDS,  Jomr  Worth,  an  American  Jn- 

appcarance  of  the  original  stafl^  have  been  Sir  rist,  more  generally  known  for  his  advocacj  of 

William  Hamilton  on  topics  of  mental  philoso-  what  is  called  ''Spiritualism,"  born  March  18, 

phy  and  education,  J.  R.  M'Culloch  on  political  1799,  in  Hudson,  N.  T.    He  was  graduated  at 

economy  and  the  progress  of  manuiactures,  Union  college  in  181 G,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

Henry  Rogers  and  W.  J.  Conybeare  on  the  in  1819,  and  in  1820  commenced  the  practice 

tractarian  and  latitudinarian  movements  in  the  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city.    In  1831 

Anglican  church.  Sir  James  Stephen  on  ccclesi-  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 

astical  history  and  biography,  George  Moir,  G.  legislature  of  New  York,  and  for  the  4  years 

H.  Lewes,  and  R.  Monckton  Milnes.    A  selec-  ensuing  of  the  senate  and  court  of  errors.    Re- 

tion  of  the  best  articles  that  had  appeared  in  tiring  from  the  legislature  in  1836,  he  spent 

the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  from  the  commence-  most  of  the  following  two  years  on  special  mis- 

ment  to  1833  was  made  by  Maurice  Cross  (4  vols.,  sions  from  the  federal  government  among  the 

London,  1883).    Three  indexes  have  been  pub-  Indians  on  the  frontiers.    In  1837  he  resumed 

lished :  to  vols,  i.-xx.  (1818),  vols.  xxi.-l.  (1832),  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

and  vols,  l.-lxxx.  (1850).  In  1843  he  became  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  Mii>-LoTini.y,  a  staters  prisons,  and  for  two  years  labored  to  in- 
maritime  CO.  of  Scotland,  extending  about  36  m.  troduce  a  reform  in  prison  discipline,  by  substi- 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  18  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  tuting  for  corporal  coercion  tlie  system  of 
area,  897  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 259,435.  Its  N.  kindness.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  re- 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  is  cciving  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  inangn- 
studded  with  important  towns  and  havens.  The  rated  a  new  feature  in  the  penitentiary  system 
S.  outline  is  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indent-  of  the  state.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  one 
ed  by  Peeblesshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa-  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
rated  by  a  continuation  of  the  Moorfoot  range.  In  1847  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
These  mUs,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  1,900  supreme  court,  and  in  1852  became  a  member 
feet  above  the  sea,  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  50  of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  close  of  1858 
sq.  m.  in  the  S.  E.part  of  Edinburghshire,  but  are  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  has  since  been 
not  entirely  unproductive.  Many  fertile  dales  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
lie  hidden  among  them,  and  a  great  part  of  their  York.  Early  in  1851  he  began  to  investigate  the 
acclivities  is  under  profitable  cultivation.  The  subject  of  alleged  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of 
Pentland  hills,  which  extend  from  Peeblesshire  the  departed,  and  in  the  summer  of  1853  made 
N.  E.  into  the  centre  of  the  county,  are  bleak  and  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief.  The  faith  he 
sterile,  but  afford  some  fine  scenery.  The  soil,  teaches  denies  the  ordinarily  received  doctrine 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  N.  and  S.  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  atonement  for 
Esks^  is  naturally  of  inferior  quality,  and  most  our  sins,  and  inculcates  the  ideas  that  man  can 
of  the  land  is  used  for  pasturage,  but  the  farms  and  does  hold  personal  comnmnion  with  the 
are  skilfully  worked.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  spirits  of  the  deceased,  and  through  it  c^n  learn 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  what  is  the  life  into  which  we  are  ushered  after 
Good  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared,  and  death ;  that  man  is  the  creature  of  progression, 
milk  and  butter  are  sold  at  the  Edinburgh  and  from  his  birth  through  eternity ;  that  such  pro- 
other  markets.  The  minerals  comprise  coaL  sress  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all ;  that  it  must 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  porphyry.  The  chief  m  all  be  alike  in  love,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
streams  are  the  N.  and  S.  Esks,  Gala  water^  and  purity,  for  it  is  also  the  destiny  of  each  through 
water  of  Leith.  The  county  is  not  extensively  eternity  to  be  a  ministering  servant  of  the  Most 
engaged  in  manufactures,  though  there  are  van-  High  in  executing  the  laws  of  creation;  that 
ous  establishments  in  the  chief  towns,  bleach-  each  may  retard  or  hasten  his  own  progression, 
eries  and  grist  mills  on  the  water  courses,  and  but  cannot  prevent  it,  and  that  his  immediate 
some  large  paper  and  gunpowder  mills  on  the  future  for  goo<l  or  ill  is  of  his  own  fabrication, 
N.  Esk.  Whiskey  and  the  famous  Edinburgh  for  he  passes  into  the  next  stage  of  existence 
ale  are  the  other  articles  most  extensively  made,  precisely  what  he  is  in  this  life,  with  all  his  at- 
The  Union  canal  and  several  lines  of  railway  tributes  and  propensities  as  lie  has  cultivated 
terminating  at  the  capital  are  the  most  impor-  or  perverted  them  here.  In  elucidation  of 
tant  channels  of  inland  communication.  Prin-  these  principles.  Judge  Edmonds  has  published 
cipal  towns,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dalkeith,  Mus-  severed  works,  the  most  elaborate  of  which  is 
selburgh,  and  Portobello.  The  county  sends  entitled  "  Spiritualism^'  (2  vols.  Svo.,  New 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament  York,  1853). 

EDISTO,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  formed  EDMONDSON,  a  central  ca  of  Ey.,  drained 

by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  S.  Edisto,  the  former  by  Green  river  and  Bear  creek;  area,  225  sq. 

of  which  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Lexington  dis-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,088,  of  whom  825  were 

trict,  and  the  latter  in  Edgefield.    They  unite  a  daves.    The  surface  is  hilly  or  moderately  nn« 

few  miles  W.  of  Branohville,  whence  the  course  even ;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  graaa 

of  the  main  stream  is  8.  E.  and  S.    It  enters  and  grain.    In  1850  the  productions  were  198,* 

the  Atlantio  by  2  ohannels,  between  which  lies  095  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,822  of  wheaL 

Ediito  island,  abont  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Charles-  84,455  of  oats,  86,980  lbs.  of  tobaooo,  7,940  of 

ton.    ItianavigaiUelOOm.  from  the  sea.  wool,  and  12,891  of  flax.   There  were  5  ohiirdk- 
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es,  and  210  pnpils  attonding  pnblio  schools,  ascended  the  throne  in  946,  died  Not.  28,  055. 
Anthracite  coal  is  abundant,  and  a  consider-  The  childhood  of  the  2  sons  of  Edmund  render- 
able  portion  of  the  connty  is  occupied  by  beds  ing  them  incompetent  to  succeed  him,  Edred  in 
of  cavernous  limestone.  The  famous  Mammoth  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  thanes  was 
cave  is  situated  here.  This  county  was  oraan-  chosen  king,  and  consecrated,  in  the  style  of  his 
izcd  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  fohn  charters,  to  the  "government  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
Edmondson,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Raisin  ons,  Northumbrians,  pa^ms,  and  Britons.'? 
river.    Ca])ital,  Brownsville.  Though  afflicted  with  a  lingering  disease,  he 

EDMUND  I.,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  marched  into  Northumbria  and  quelled  the  tur- 
of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  and  successor  of  bnlent  Danes.  In  this  reign  St.  Dnnstan  rose 
Athelstan,  bom  about  023,  ascended  the  throne  to  power,  and  important  ecdesiastieal  and  mo- 
in  940,  died  in  946.  The  restless  Northumbri-  nastic  reforms  were  undertaken. 
ans  immediately  after  his  accession  invaded  EDRISI,  an  Arabian  geogn^her,  supposed  to 
Mercia,  but  the  young  king  by  a  rapid  march  be  the  person  mentioned  bv  historians  of  his 
overawed  them  and  forced  them  to  submit,  nation  under  the  name  of  Abou  Abdallah  Mo- 
and  to  embrace  Christianity,  lie  hod,  how-  hammed  ben  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ben  £d- 
cver,  hardly  left  the  country  when  they  again  ris,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mussulman 
asserted  their  independence.  Edmund  next  Edriside  princes  who  reigned  at  Fez  before  the 
con([ucred  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  or  Cumber-  Fatimites,  bom  in  Centa  in  1090,  died  in  Sicily 
land,  and  conferred  that  territory  on  Malcolm,  about  1164.  lie  studied  at  Cordova,  where  he 
king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  should  distinguished  himself  for  liis  knowledge  of  cos- 
do  homage  for  it,  and  protect  the  north  from  mography,  geography,  philosophy,  medicine, 
all  future  incursions  of  the  Danes.  As  Edmund  and  even  astrology,  and  for  his  akill  as  a  poet, 
was  celebrating  a  festival  in  Gloucestershire,  he  After  visiting  Constantinople,  AnaMinor,  Egypt, 
perceived  I^olf,  a  noted  outlaw  whom  ho  had  Morocco,  Andalusia,  France,  and  England,  he 
sentenced  to  banishment,  enter  the  hall  and  repaired  to  Sicily,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
insolently  scat  himself  at  the  royal  table.  In-  King  Roger  II.,  a  friend  of  learned  men.  He 
flamed  by  passion,  he  turned  to  seize  the  ruffian,  made  for  that  prince  a  terrestrial  globe  of  silver, 
when  the  latter  stabbed  him  fatally  in  the  breast,  upon  which  he  inscribed  in  Arabic  characters 

EDMUND  II.,  suraomed  Ironside,  a  king  all  that  he  knew  of  the  various  countries  of  Oie 

of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  and  successor  of  cfurth.    To  explmn  the  globe^  he  composed  a 

Ethelred  II.,  born  in  989,  ascended  the  throne  treatise  on  geography.    The  {^obe  is  lost,  bnt 

in  lOlG,  died  in  tlie  same  year.    Even  before  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  geography  was 

his  accession  ho  was  recognized  as  the  cham-  discovered  in  the  imperial  Ubruy  at  ^aris  in 

pion  of  the  English  cause  against  the  Danes  1829,  of  which  a  French  translation  by  Jau- 

under  Canute,  but  his  abilities  and  hardy  valor  bert  appeared  in  1836.    Several  portions  and 

were  unable  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  abridgments  of  the  work  had  however  been 

kingdom.    Canute  was  proclaimed  at  South-  published  many  years  before.    Edriu  cUvides 

ampton  at  the  same  time  that  Edmund  was  the  earth  into  7  climates  or  zones,  each  <tf  which 

recognized  by  the  burgesses  of  London,  and  the  is  again  divided  into  11  regions;  and  in  his 

latter  city  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  descriptions  he  adheres  stricUy  to  his  acheme 

Danish  forces.    Edmund,  obliged  to  flee  from  without  considering  whether  his  divisions  resem- 

his  capital,  raised  an  army  in  Wessex,  and  at  ble  tliose  which  have  been  traced  by  natural  fea- 

Sceastoan  in  Gloucestershire  gave  battle  to  Ca-  tures  or  society.    His  work  represents  the  state 

nute,  who  was  assisted  by  many  disaffected  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Arabs  in 

English  nobles  and  prelates  under  Edric.    The  the  12Ui  century,  and  althou^^  it  contains  nearly 

battle  raged  for  2  dovs,  and  fortune  seemed  to  as  many  errors  as  there  are  in  Strabo,  it  was 

have  declared  for  Edmund,  when  a  stratagem  yet  the  source  from  which  tiie  western  geognh- 

of  Edric  made  the  victory  undecided.   He  again  phers  derived  tlieir  notions  prior  to  the  Portu- 

inet  his  enemies  at  I^rentford  and  at  Otford,  guese  discoveries  in  the  15th  century. 
but  by  the  perfidy  of  Edric  sustained  a  decisive        EDUCATION  (Lat  edueo^  to  draw  out),  the 

discomfiture  at  Assington.    Tliis  nobleman,  hav-  development  of  the  faculties  or  germs  of  power 

ing  insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  Eng-  in  man,  and  the  training  of  them  into  harmoni- 

lisli  monarch,  fled  with  his  division  at  the  very  ous  action  in  obedience  to  tiie  laws  of  reason 

onset.    The  resources  of  Edmund  were  not  ex-  and  morality.    In  a  general  sense,  it  embraces 

hauste<l ;  he  was  prepared  to  meet  Canute  with  the  universal  means  by  which  F^ovidenoe  is 

a  new  army,  when  both  the  Danish  and  Eng-  guiding  the  human  race  to  its  final  destiny ;  or 

lish  troops,  wearied  of  the  strife,  obliged  their  it  includes  the  countiess  natural  and  social  dr- 

kings  to  conio  to  a  compromise,  and  to  divide  cumstanccs  under  the  indirect  tuition  of  which 

the  kingdom  between  tlieni  by  treaty.    Mercia  individuals  pass  from  the  cradle  through  the  c^ 

and  Northumbria  were  the  portion  of  Canute,  reer  of  life ;  but  it  more  usnidly  and  specially 

and  the  southern  ])arts  were  left  to  Edmund,  designates  the  instruction  and  care  which  pA- 

who  is  believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Oxford,  rents  and  masters  bestow  upon  the  young  to 

thus  making  way  for  the  accession  of  Canute.  direct  their  physical,  intellectual,  lestnetic,  and 

EDRED,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  moral  development  According  to  Plato,  a  good 

of  Edward  the  Elder,  successor  of  Edmund  I.,  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the 
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Bonl  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  soscep-  by  heart,  and  reciting  select  paasages  of  litera- 
tible|  according  to  Ronssean,  in  making  the  tare.  Before  departure  at  night  a  part  of  the 
primitive  instincts  and  dispositions  the  constant  pupils  relate  some  of  the  events  of  ancient  his- 
gnides  of  character  and  action ;  and  according  tory,  which  are  explained  by  the  master ;  others 
to  Kant,  there  is  within  every  man  a  divine  unite  in  singing  an  ancient  ode,  which  is  some- 
ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the  times  accompanied  by  a  symbolic  dance.  They 
germs  of  a  perfect  person,  and  it  is  the  office  of  leave  the  hall  with  the  same  obeisances  with 
education  to  favor  and  direct  the  growth  of  which  they  enter  it,  and  on  reaching  homo  rev- 
these  germs.  Yet  education  not  only  aims  at  erentially  salute  the  domestic  spirits,  and  their 
the  development  and  culture  of  the  child  as  an  ancestors,  parents,  and  relatives.  For  the  sons 
individual,  but  is  also  the  means  by  which  every  of  the  nobles  a  higher  course  of  instruction  is 
rising  generation  is  put  in  possession  of  all  the  provided  in  universities  under  the  surveillance 
attainments  of  preceding  generations,  and  be-  of  the  state.  One  of  those  exists  in  most  of  the 
comes  capable  of  increasing  and  improving  this  large  cities,  and  the  most  advanced  of  them  is 
inheritance.  It  thus  secures  the  regular  pro-  the  imperial  college  in  Pekin.  Candidates  for 
gress  of  society,  and  has  for  its  end  to  fasliion  admission  into  the  last  are  required  to  pass  a 
childhood  to  an  order  of  things  and  of  ideas  strict  examination,  and  the  graduates  from  it  are 
which  it  is  designed  to  establish  or  perpetuate,  at  once  appointed  to  public. office.  In  no  other 
Thus,  according  to  Aristotle,  ^^  the  most  effective  country,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
way  of  preserving  a  state  is  to  bring  up  the  cit-  is  a  learned  education  the  means  of  official  pro- 
izens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government ;  to  fash-  motion  so  much  as  in  China.  The  education 
ion,  and  as  it  were  to  cast  them  in  the  mould  of  girls  is  neglected,  but  the  daughters  of  the 
of  the  constitution.^'  "The  task  of  the  instruct-  wecdthy  are  generally  taught  to  read,  write, 
or,"  says  Herbart,  *^  consists  in  transmitting  and  sing,  and  sometimes  to  make  verses. — Historians 
interpreting  to  the  new  generation  the  experi-  usually  account  the  inhabitants  of  India  the 
ence  of  the  race.'*  Education  therefore  has  ref-  most  highly  educated  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
erence  to  the  economy  of  society ;  it  constitutes  the  East.  Yet  Ilindoo  learning  and  science 
the  apprenticeship  of  those  who  are  afterward  have  always  been  dmost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
to  take  a  place  in  the  order  of  a  civilized  com-  of  the  caste  of  Brc^mins,  who  only  are  allowed 
munity ;  and,  as  universal  knowledge  and  skill  to  explain  the  Yedas  or  sacred  books  to  the  two 
are  impossible,  it  varies  for  the  difierent  states  castes  next  in  rank.  The  fourth  and  much  the 
and  classes  of  men,  like  the  different  pursuits  of  most  numerous  caste  of  Soodras,  or  laborers,  are 
life. — ^In  the  earliest  -  ages,  the  entire  education  excluded  from  all  privileges  of  education,  and  for- 
and  culture  of  the  people  were  in  the  hands  of  bidden  even  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
priests,  who  were  the  first  founders  of  institu-  books.  The  elementary  schools  are  now  held  in 
tions,  the  first  savants,  statesmen,  judges,  phy-  the  open  air,  and  theinstruction  ordinarily  begins 
sicians,  astronomers,  and  architects ;  and  science  with  writing.  The  boys,  sitting  naked  on  the 
has  been  separated  from  religion,  and  teaching  ground,  write  in  the  sand,  or  on  palm  leaves,  a 
has  been  a  distinct  profession,  only  in  the  most  series  of  moral  sentences  from  the  ancient  writ- 
highly  civilized  communities.  Even  in  these,  ings.  These  are  also  committed  to  memory, 
learning  and  schools  have  often  been  to  a  greater  The  Yedas  are  taught  separately  in  the  schools 
or  less  extent,  more  or  less  directly,  under  the  pat-  of  the  Brahmins,  and  embrace  not  only  the 
ronage  and  care  of  religious  bodies,  since  religion  higher  doctrines  of  mythology,  but  also  of  mo- 
has  been  esteemed  by  all  nations  the  highest  in-  thematics,  astrology,  and  philosophy.  Ilindoo 
terest  of  society. — At  a  very  ancient  era,  though  masters  especially  inculcate  the  rules  of  polite- 
less  remote  than  they  themselves  pretend,  tjfie  nesis  the  art  of  elegant  conversation,  the  coun- 
Chinese  possessed  a  high  degree  of  culture.  The  tenance  which  ought  to  be  assumed  according 
Chinese  sage,  Confbcius  (bom  551  B.  C),  was  to  occasions,  and  innumerable  minute  practices 
the  restorer  and  not  the  founder  of  their  civiliza-  of  eti(iuette  and  duplicity.  The  education  of 
tion,  and  expressly  disclaimed  writing  any  thing  women,  to  whom  the  laws  of  Mann  ascribe 
which  had  not  long  been  recognized  in  the  legis-  a  mingled  character  of  malice  and  deceit,  is 
lation  and  science  of  his  ancestors.  The  princi-  totally  neglected,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  for  them 
pies  established  by  him  and  by  Mencius  (nearly  2  to  know  how  to  read.  Only  the  courtesans 
centuries  later)  still  prevail  in  Chinese  pedagogy,  learn  to  read,  sing,  and  dance.  Schools  have 
The  course  of  instruction  begins  in  the  family,  been  established  by  the  British  government,  and 
where  the  boys  are  taught  to  enumerate  objects,  also  by  the  natives,  in  which  there  are  generally 
to  count  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  to  rever-  two  departments,  in  one  of  which  the  Englid^ 
ence  their  parents  and  ancestors  by  a  minute  language,  sciences,  and  literature  are  taught,  and 
ceremonial.  At  the  age  of  5  or  6  years  they  in  the  other  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  or  Arabio 
are  sent  to  schooL  On  entering  the  hall,  the  hmguages  and  literature. — ^The  early  culture  oi 
pupil  makes  obeisance  first  to  the  holy  Confucius  the  Egyptians  was  suc^  that  the  Greeks  de- 
and  then  to  his  master.  A  lesson  learned  in  rived  m>m  them  their  first  lessons  in  science  and 
grammar,  history,  ethics,  mathematics,  or  as-  philosophy.  In  Egypt,  too,  the  Israelites  ob- 
tronomy,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  tained  the  knowledge  which  enabled  them  to 
student,  is  followed  by  the  morning  repast;  'af-  measure  and  *^  divide  the  land."  Learning  and 
ter  which  the  day  is  spent  in  copying,  learning  political  power  were  ohiefly  in  the  hands  of  tho 
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priests,  among  whom  tbo  greater  part  of  the  dliaof  Xenophoiiuaromantioplotiir«Qft]iePer- 
lands  were  distributed.  Public  education  ex-  sian  mode  of  edncation.  It  presents  the  whole 
istcd  only  in  the  castes  of  priests  and  warriors,  population  divided  into  4  dasses  aooording  to 
until  it  became  more  general  after  the  rise  of  age,  and  meeting  at  appointed  times  in  the  4 
the  Persian  and  Greek  dominion.  While  the  divisions  of  the  pnhlic  edifices,  which  were  £u: 
mass  of  the  people  were  trained  to  the  mechan-  removed  from  the  market  places.  The  hojB  till 
ical  arts,  a  few  only  were  instructed  in  the  the  age  of  17  years  were  tanght  to  know  and  to 
mathematical  sciences,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  practise  justice,  and  to  entertain  right  aenti- 
morality  and  divinity.  An  esoteric  culture  was  ments  toward  the  divinity,  their  oonntry,  their 
reserved  to  the  priests  themselves,  whoso  prin-  parents,  and  their  friends.  They  lodged  at  home, 
cipal  schools  were  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  took  their  slight  meals  nnder  the  care  of  their 
Heliopolis.  The  allusions  of  the  Greeks,  and  masters,  learned  to  handle  the  bow  and  javelin, 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  prove  an  and  were  prompted  to  admire  and  imitate  those 
early  knowledge  of  geometry,  astronomy,  men-  aged  men  who  were  noted  for  exemplary  vir- 
suration,  and  surveying  in  Egypt,  and  from  the  tues.  From  the  age  of  17  to  27  years  th^y 
time  of  Thales  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  went  passed  their  nights  in  the  public  edifice,  that 
to  study  in  that  country.  lamblichus  says  the  purity  of  their  morals  might  be  strictly 
that  Pythagoras  derived  thence  his  information  guarded,  learned  the  arts  of  war  were  aooos- 
npon  different  sciences,  and  that  he  complied  tomed  to 'rise  early,  to  bear  coM  and  heat,  to 
with  the  minutest  regulations  of  the  priests,  in  walk,  to  run,  and  to  follow  the  chase.  Daring 
order  to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  impart-  the  25  following  years  they  were  aoooonted  ripe 
ing  their  theories.  Plato,  it  is  said,  was  a  disci-  men,  and  obeyed  their  superiors  in  war.  Above 
pie  of  them,  and  states  that  **  when  Solon  inquir-  the  age  of  52  they  were  reckoned  Bxaxm^  dd 
ed  of  them  about  ancient  matters  he  perceived  men,  renounced  martial  service,  and  administer^ 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  the  Greeks  had  ed  justice  in  public  and  private  affairs.  Such 
any  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity."  It  an  education  and  career  was  legally  open  to 
was  not  unusual  for  female  children  of  the  priest-  every  citizen,  but  only  the  wealthier  classes 
ly  families  to  acquire  an  education,  but  the  pop-  could  avail  themselves  of  the  public  schoolSp 
ulacc  in  general  were  trained  only  to  follow  in  since  it  was  necessarv  not  only  to  dispense  with 
the  occupation  of  their  parents  and  kinsmen,  the  labor  of  their  children,  bat  also  to  pay  their 
At  a  later  period  a  part  of  Egypt  came  within  expenses. — ^The  theocratic  constitation  of  the 
the  circle  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  schools  Hebrew  nation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  pol- 
of  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  the  delta  be-  itics  and  ethics  on  religion,  produced  a  mental 
came  as  renowned  as  those  of  Thebes  and  other  cultivation  as  manifested  in  its  literatare  very 
more  southern  cities  had  formerly  been.  The  unlike  that  found  among  any  other  oriental 
two  Alexandrian  libraries,  one  of  which  was  people.  The  schools  of  uie  jHrophets  are  the 
destroyed  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  only  schools  which  are  mentioned,  but  duldren 
the  other  by  command  of  tlie  caliph  Omar  I.  were  generally  instructed  by  thw  parents  in 
(A  D.  642),  were  the  most  remarkable  menu-  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  history  of  toe  nation. 
ments  of  ancient  learning. — The  culture  of  the  The  obedience  of  children  to  the  commands  of 
ancient  Persians  was  the  exclusive  care  of  the  their  parents  is  a  frequent  iqjonction  in  the 
magi,  a  priestly  caste  of  Median  origin,  who  were  Scriptures.  Girls  were  taught  to  sing,  to  jAar 
the  savants  of  the  empire,  the  legislators,  judges,  upon  musical  instruments,  and  to  dance  on  sol- 
interpreters  of  dreams,  astrologers,  and  highest  emn  occasions ;  and  many  female  poets  and 
functionaries  at  court  They  ruled  the  Per-  learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  the  an- 
sians  for  ages  by  the  force  of  intellect  alone,  oient  Jews.  After  the  exile  the  riu>bins  astab- 
To  them  were  intrusted  the  preservation  and  Ibhed  schools  to  which  children  were  sent  from 
establishment  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  their  5th  or  6th  year,  and  in  which,  beside  the 
Zoroaster.  There  was  no  general  system  of  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  the  commentaries  and 
national  education,  but  the  instruction  was  sim-  traditions,  the  Mishna  ana  Gremara,  were  taught 
pie  for  the  people,  learned  and  religious  for  the  and  committed  to  memory.  The  instruction  was 
magi,  and  military  and  political  for  the  war-  oral,  no  student  ever  taking  notes,  and  the  IGsh- 
riors.  The  faults  of  children  were  not  regarded  na  had  long  been  transmitted  from  master  to 
as  sins  till  the  age  of  8  years,  when  they  were  pupil  before  it  was  committed  to  writing.  The 
first  taught  to  say  their  prayers.  The  intellect-  most  celebrated  of  the  early  rabUnical  schools 
ual  culture  was  but  trifling  except  to  those  who  were  those  of  Jamnia  O^ng  under  the  direction 
were  to  inherit  the  learning  of  the  ma^,  but  the  of  Gamaliel,  and  at  which  Saint  Paul  studied), 
moral  education  inculcated  the  civil  virtues  and  Tiberias,  Alexandria,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem, 
strict  habits  of  truth  and  justice,  while  in  phys-  During  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages  Jew- 
ical  training  the  Persians  surpassed  all  other  ish  astronomers,  physicians,  poets,  and  pluloeo- 
eastern  nations.  Their  fundamental  maxim  was  phers  were  scattered  through  Spain,  Italy,  and 
to  combine  a  meagre  fare  with  violent  gymnas-  France,  and  the  cities  of  northern  Africa  and 
tic  exercises.  According  to  Herodotus,  '*  their  western  Asia.  Their  greatest  schools  flourished 
sons  were  carefully  instructed  from  their  5th  to  in  Egypt,  Fez,  Andalusia,  and  Languedoc.— Of 
their  20th  year  in  3  things  alone,  to  ride,  to  draw  the  methods  of  Greek  education,  a  connected  ac* 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth."   The  Cyrapc^  count  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous 
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terea  allnsions  in  classical  literature.    At  the  goras.    That  the  child  was  the  property,  not 
age  of  6  years  boys  passed  from  Uie  exdnsiye  of  his  parents,  but  of  the  state,  was  the  cen- 
care  of  their  mothers,  who  educated  them  till  tral  idea  of  the  educational  system  established 
then  along  with  the  girls.    Lullabies,  cradles,  by  Lycurgus  in  Sparta.    All  personal  interests 
baubles,  rattles,  dolls,  miniature  go-carts,  and  must  yield  to  those  of  the  nation.    Every  Spar- 
images  of  warriors  and  mythological  scenes,  are  tan  child,  with  the  exception  of  the  heir  pre- 
mentioned  among  the  resources  of  the  nursery,  sumptivo  to  the  throne,  was  subjected  to  a 
The  children  were  terrified  into  good  behavior  severe  military  and  public  discipline,  which 
by  stories  of  bugbears  and  bogies,  or  by  castiga-  consisted  largely  in  gymnastic  training,  to  the 
tion,  which  was  far  from  uncommon,  and  was  neglect  of  intellectud  culture.    They  were  not 
administered  usually  with  the  slipper  or  sandal,  taught  to  read,  but  to  speak  with  a  precision 
The  nurses  and  attendants  used  to  tell  tales  which  is  yet  proverbial.    Truthfulness  and  mas- 
for  their  amusement,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  terly  self-command  were  moral  results  which 
legendary  exploits  of  the  gods  and  demigods,  were  well  combined  with  physical  endurance. 
Plato  and  Plutarch  treat  particularly  of  the  Females  were  educated  nearly  the  same  as  males, 
moral  influence  of  this  story-telling,  and  urged  and  the  two  sexes  often  strove  together  in  gym- 
itiat  the  nurses  should  be  restricted  in  their  se-  nastic  contests.    Thus  was  formed  a  hardy  and 
lection  of  subjects.    At  about  their  8th  year  the  warlike  nation,  destitute  and  heedless  alike  of 
boys  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  pedagogue,  rcflned  feeling  sesthetic  tastes,  and  scientific 
who  accompanied  them  to  school,  carried  their  knowledge.    It  was  in  obedience  to  the  princi- 
books,  and  kept  them  constantly  under  surveil-  pies  of  the  code  of  Solon  that  Athens  became 
lance.    Ho  was  a  slave,  but  often  intelligent  and  the  centre  and  mother  of  liberal  culture.  Though 
of  polished  manners.  The  schools  were  under  the  education,  like  religion,  was  recognized  as  a  part 
supervision,  but  not  the  patronage,  of  the  state,  of  the  political  constitution,  yet  the  state  left  it 
and  the  fees  received  from  pupils  constituted  to  parental  interests  and  affection  to  educate 
the  Bchoolmaster^s  income.    Instruction  began  the  young,  ordaining  only  certain  general  rules, 
in  the  early  morning,  and  was  in  8  branches :  chiefly  in  behalf  of  mon^ity.    Thus  every  citi- 
theletters(comprehendingreadinff,  writing,  and  zen,  under  a  severe  penalty,  was  required  to 
arithmetic),  music  (includmg  also  literature  and  teach  his  son  to  read  and  to  swim ;  he  was  also 
art),  and  gymnastic  exercises.     Plato  recom-  to  fit  him  for  some  occupation,  otherwise  the 
mended  that  arithmetic  be  taught  as  an  amuse-  son  would  not  be  obliged  to  support  him  in  his 
ment,  and  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  number  be  old  age.    Intellectual  and  {esthetic  culture  were 
presented  in  as  concrete  a  form  as  possible  by  always  prominent  in  Athenian  education,  and 
the  use  of  apples  and  the  like.    Having  learned  gymnastic  training  was  encouraged  as  much  in 
to  read,  the  boy  was  made  familiar  with  the  the  interest  of  physical  beauty  as  of  physical 
works  of  the  poets,  and  required  to  commit  to  strength.    In  the  time  of  Pericles  the  writers, 
memory  long  select  passages.     The  poems  of  statesmen,  artists^  and  the  populace  united  in 
Homer,  especially,  were  thought  to  contain  by  appreciating  the  fine  arts ;  every  coin  was  stamp- 
precept  and  example  every  thing  calculated  to  ed  with  a  beautiful  symbol,  the  poorest  clay  ves- 
awaken  in  youth  a  national  spirit,  and  to  im-  sels  were  gracefully  outlined,  and  the  finest 
press  the  noblest  virtues.     The  lyre  was  the  Athenian  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculp* 
favorite  musical  instrument  at  Athens,  and  in-  ture  appealed  to  common  sentiments  of  patriot- 
struction  in  playing  upon  it  was  a  regular  part  ism,  religion,  and  taste.  Pythagoras  was  the  first 
of  education.    The  flute  was  at  one  time  pop-  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  founded  a  school 
ular,  but  its  use  was  abandoned,  according  to  or  sect  that  survived  him  for  centuries.    He  set- 
Aristotle,  because  it  distorted  the  face.    At-  tied  as  a  teacher  in  Magna  Grsdcia,  or  southern  It- 
tendance  at  school  was  continued  till  the  16th  aly,  after  having  travelled  and  studied  in  Egypt 
or  18th  year,  after  which  those  wha  wished  be-  He  admitted  into  his  society  only  those  whose 
came  disciples  of  teachers  of  a  higher  order,  the  physiognomy  pleased  him,  who  obeyed  their 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists.    From  parents,  were  devoid  of  vanity,  and  had  the  art 
that  age  they  began  more  to  frequent  the  gym-  of  keeping  silence  and  listening.    The  disciple 
nasia  for  athletic  exercises,  the  benches  of  which  was  first  admitted  only  to  the  exoteric  class, 
were  often  occupied  by  sophists  conversing  with  where  he  learned  but  a  part  of  his  master's  dog- 
their  pupils  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lis-  nias.    There  he  remained  at  least  8  years,  dur- 
teners.  For  girls  tliere  were  neither  educational  ing  the  last  5  of  which  he  accustomed  himself 
institutions  nor  private  teachers.    Their  whole  pincipally  to  silence.    He  was  finally  received 
instruction  was  derived  from  their  mothers  and  into  the  esoteric  class,  where  ha  was  initiated 
nurses,  and  till  marriage  they  were  excluded  into  all  the  sciences,  especially  mathematics, 
from  the  society  and  conversation  of  the  op-  upon  which  Pythagoras  set  the-  highest  value, 
posite  sex.    Hence,  there  were  no  scientific  or  The  basis  of  his  system  seems  to  have  been  the 
learned  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  hetara,  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  our  conceptions 
and  of  these  the  Milesian  Aspasia  was  per-  of  order  and  of  music ;  and  it  practically  incul- 
haps  the  only  one  that  was  respected.    Grecian  cated  respect  for  women^  simplicity  in  attire, 
education  received  its  first  strong  impressions  severe  honesty,  devotion  to  ideas  of  beauty  and 
from  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  virtue,  and  the  blending  of  all  the  elements  of 
and  from  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Pytho-  eharacter  so  that  they  should  tend  to  a  aipgle 
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end.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  snbseqnently  were  translated  into  Arabio,  and  Tolmnldbiadf 
developed  the  Greek  theories  in  the  higher  de-  commented  on ;  and  in  the  10th  oentiuy,  the 
partments  of  education,  their  speculations  on  the  darkest  period  of  Christian  literatore,  the  Ajrabi 
subject  forming  a  part  of  their  philosophical  and  had  flonrishing  schools  of  learning  from  Bagdad 
political  systems. — ^The  Hellenic  methods  of  ed-  to  Cordova.  Of  their  17  nniversitiefl,  that  of 
ncation  were  in  most  respects  copied  by  the  Cordova  enjoyed  the  highest  repntation,  and 
Romans,  who,  however,  at  first  laid  greater  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  library  of  6001,000 
stress  on  vigoroos  corporeal  exercises  and  the  volames.  Grammar,  the  art  of  versifyiog:  hb- 
nnrture  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  The  tory,  geography,  astronomy  and  astrology,  di«m* 
ancient  title  of  the  schoolmaster  was  master  of  istry  and  alchemy,  mathematica,  and  medidoe 
the  games  (lud%magister\  and  instmction  was  were  all  studied,  and  in  the  last  two  depart* 
entirely  independent  of  the  state  till  near  the  ments  the  Arabians  made  important  improf»> 
time  of  the  emperors.  Numerous  religious  cer-  ments  on  their  Greek  masters.  An  element- 
emonies  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  ary  school  was  attached  to  every  moaqoa^  m 
the  birth  of  a  child,  who  during  the  republic  "Vf  hich  reading  and  writing  were  tangh^  the 
was  educated  in  the  family  successively  under  pupils  at  the  same  time  learning  many  pocns 
the  care  of  his  mother,  his  father,  and  a  peda-  by  heart  At  first,  the  sons  of  wealthy  Anbt 
gogue  or  learned  slave.  After  his  15th  year,  on  reaching  their  20th  year  were  aocnatoiiied 
the  noble  young  Roman  assumed  the  toga  tiriliSj  to  go  on  a  literary  journey,  visiting  the  most 
and  from  that  time  for  more  than  a  year  ap-  eminent  savants  who  gave  public  lectures;  Init 
plied  liimself  to  gymnastic  exercises  designed  to  after  the  foundation  of  muversitiea  by  the  ca- 
prepare  him  for  war.  He  was  afterward  ad-  liphs  in  the  largest  cities,  these  became  the  re- 
mitted to  the  society  of  public  men  to  learn  the  sort  of  those  who  desired  a  learned  edncttion. 
art  of  statesmanship.  After  the  Greek  influ-  They  were  chiefly  occupied  with  theologyi  Jq* 
ence  became  predominant  in  Roman  culture,  a  risprudence,  and  speculative  phUosophy ;  and 
Greek  rather  than  a  Roman  was  preferred  for  the  natural  sciences  there  were  ifMdal 
for  pedagogue,  and  the  institution  of  public  schools,  while  medicine  was  taught  in  ho^tda. 
scliools,  to  which  boys  were  sent  at  the  age  of  The  professors  and  students  dwelt  in  the  same 
7  years,  made  the  advantages  of  education  more  edifice,  and  usually  there  was  but  one  eminent 
general.  Under  the  empire  the  Greek  litera-  scholar  connected  as  teacher  with  each  unfrer- 
ture  was  taught  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  as  sity.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  had  their  most 
carefully  as  the  Latin,  and  the  education  was  brilliant  career,  covering  the  plains,  tb»  valleyai 
completed  by  rhetoricians,  who  in  the  time  of  and  the  hillsides  with  palaces  and  costly  dwe&» 
Quintilian  often  received  a  salary  from  the  pub-  ings  in  the  light  and  graceftd  style  of  Mooriah 
lie  treasury.  Athens,  where  there  was  an  acad-  architecture,  making  poetry  and  the  fine  arts 
emy  with  10  professors,  was  mudi  frequented  as  well  as  scholarship  flourish  at  the  Mooriih 
by  the  young  Romans,  and  a  school  of  high  re-  courts,  and  giving  ricn  endowments  to  schoola 
pute  was  founded  in  Constantinople  by  Con-  and  universities,  the  advantages  of  wluch  were 
stantine  and  reorganized  by  Theodosius  the  open  both  to  Christians  and  Moslems,  and  to  the 
Younger.  Girls  were  often  carefully  educated  female  sex  as  well  as  the  male.  Gerbert,  after- 
during  the  later  period  of  the  empire ;  and  from  ward  Pope  Sylvester  XL,  studied  under  the 
about  the  close  of  the  republic  there  appear  Spanish  Arabs,  and  passing  thence  to  France  and 
to  have  been  schools  designed  for  them  exclu-  Germany,  is  said  to  have  revived  in  those  coon- 
avely,  where  they  were  rarely  visited  by  their  tries  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry,  which 
fathers.  Antoninus  Pius  (A.  D.  188-161)  was  had  become  unknown.  Sharon  Turner  gives 
the  first  Roman  monarch  who  established  a  a  list  of  Spanish-Arabian  women  who  wero 
school  for  orphans.  The  principal  ori^naJ  noted  for  theur  erudition  or  their  skill  in  poetry, 
sources  for  the  history  of  education  among  the  oratory,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  or  mnsia — 
Romans  ore  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny  The  early  Christians,  unable  to  found  separate 
the  Younger,  and  especially  the  InstitutUmea  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
Oratories  of  Quintilian. — At  the  time  when  the  either  instructed  them  at  home  or  sent  them  to 
last  vestiges  of  Roman  supremacy  were  disap-  pagan  schools.  The  names  of  Anthuaa,  Nonna, 
pearing  in  the  West,  the  genius  of  Mohammed  and  Monica,  the  mothers  and  teachers  df  Chiya- 
raised  an  obscure  people  in  a  cornor  of  Asia  to  ostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Angoadne,  aro 
sudden  greatness.  In  the  7th  century  the  Ara-  memorials  of  the  core  with  which  Christian 
bians  overran  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  parents  sought  the  intellectual  and  religions  col- 
whole  north-west  of  Africa,  and  in  the  next,  ture  of  their  sons.  The  daughters  also  shared 
Spain  also.  Though  they  had  no  native  literature  in  the  domestic  lessons.  Yet  those  who  desired 
but  poetry,  and  no  science  but  a  fanciful  as-  a  learned  education  resorted  to  schools  taught 
tronomy  inherited  from  shepherds,  and  though  by  pagans,  the  most  flouri^ingof  which  in  the 
they  were  at  first  as  destructive  to  western  2d  century  was  that  of  Alexandria,  whero  a 
learning  as  to  Christianity,  they  yet  soon  discov-  multitude  of  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christiana  prose- 
ered  tlie  value  of  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  cuted  their  studies  together.  By  the  side  isi 
especially  of  those  on  medicine,  mathematics,  and  this  ancient  institution  soon  arose  the  Christian 
natural  philosophy.  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  school  of  the  catechists,  said  to  have  been  foond- 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  Aristotle  and  Theophrostus  ed  by  Pantffinus  in  181,  in  which  ChriatiAn  the- 
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ology  assmned  a  regnlar  and  soientifie  form.  It  the  works  of  the  andente.    The  Iriah  monas- 

was  designed  especially  to  qualify  yonng  men  teries  at  this  time  surpassed  all  others  in  main- 

to  become  preachers,  but  its  course  of  study  em-  taining  the  traditions  of  learning.  The  course  of 

braced  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  physics,  7  sciences  or  liberal  arts,  divided  into  the  trivi- 

metaphysics,  and  ethics,  as  well  as  theology,  nm  (grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric)  and  the 

and  it  continued  in  existence  till  near  the  5th  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 

century.    Its  most  eminent  master  was  Origen,  and  music),  was  introduced  in  the  6th  century, 

who,  being  exiled  in  231  from  Alexandria,  soon  and  defined  in  two  Jargon  hexameters : 

after  established  a  similar  school  in  Onsarea,  In  Gramm.  loquUur;  Dia.  v&ra  doeet;  Rhet.  wrba  eohrat; 

which  St.  Basil  was  educated.     The  school  of  Miu^eanU;  Ar.numtrat;  Oeo.pondercU;  Ast,oolU(utra, 

Antioch  produced  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  Yet  learning  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  fantastic 
of  Mopsuestia ;  and  that  of  Edessa,  called  the  character  and  put  to  frivolous  uses,  and  except- 
Athens  of  Syria,  and  which  was  long  the  prin-  ing  the  writings  of  Boethius,  the  last  utterance 
cipal  seat  of  oriental  learning,  attracted  students  of  classical  culture,  the  principal  productions 
from  great  distances,  and  is  memorable  espe-  and  text  books  of  the  time  were  the  arid  com- 
ciaUy  for  its  part  against  St.  Cyril  in  tiio  Nes-  pilationsof  Isidorusof  Seville,  Capella,  and  Cas« 
torian  controversy.  In  all  the  Christian  schools  siodorus.  The  7th  century,  says  Hallam,  was 
the  Bible  gradually  became  the  principd  text  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe,  audits 
book,  and  the  sciences  were  pursued  only  in  movement  in  advance  began  with  Charlemagne 
their  theological  bearings.  In  the  West  there  before  the  close  of  the  next.  This  monarch 
were  till  the  5th  century  pagan  schools  in  the  invited  to  his  court  Alcuin  from  the  cloisters 
largest  cities,  as  Carthage,  Kome,  Milan,  Troves,  of  York,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  Theodulf 
Marseilles,  and  Lvons;  and  owing  to  the  fewness  from  Cermany,  and  reestablished  the  palatial 
of  the  Christian  mstitutions,  it  was  common  for  school,  in  which  the  sons  of  some  of  the  no- 
distinguished  doctors  of  the  church  to  assemble  bility  were  educated  with  his  own  children,  and 
around  them  the  young  men  who  purposed  enter-  which  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  It 
ing  the  priesthood,  and  to  instruct  tiiem  by  their  was  called  the  palatine  academv,  and  the  mem- 
conversation  rather  than  by  regular  lessons,  bers  of  it  took  names  borrowed  from  sacred  or 
Early  in  the  5th  century  learning  found  a  ref*  profane  history ;  thus  Charlemagne  was  called 
uge  in  the  monasteries  whidi  had  been  intro-  David,  Alcuin  Horace,  Angilbert  Homer,  and 
duced  in  the  East  for  purposes  of  solitude  and  Gisla  Lucia.  In  this  school,  and  afterword  in 
contemplation,  but  in  the  West  for  quiet  and  those  of  Tours  and  Fulda,  the  course  of  instruc- 
union  amid  the  disorders  of  society — as  a  centre  tion  embraced  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  He 
and  asylum  for  persons  who  wished  to  live,  to  also  founded  schools  in  every  bishopric  and 
discuss,  and  to  exercise  themselves  together,  monastery,  in  which  reading,  singing,  compu- 
The  abbey  founded  at  Tours  by  St  Martin,  that  tation,  grammar,  and  the  learning  of  psalms  by 
of  St  Victor  founded  by  Cassianus  at  Marseilles,  heart  were  the  exercises ;  and  he  instituted  two 
and  that  of  Lerins  founded  by  St.  Honoratua  schools  at  Soissons  and  Metz  solely  for  instruc- 
and  St  Caprais  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Hydrea,  tion  in  diurch  music,  under  the  care  of  Italian 
were  philosophical  schools  of  Christianitv,  in  masters.  In  two  capitularies  addressed  by  him 
which  the  great  questions  of  free  will,  preaesti-  to  the  religious  preachers  under  his  government, 
nation,  grace,  and  original  sin  were  warmly  agi-  and  to  the  abb6  Bangulf,  the  head  of  a  religious 
tated,  and  in  the  last  two  of  which  the  Pelagian  order,  he  insisted  on  a  higher  education  for  the 
opinions  for  half  a  century  found  their  greatest  priesthood,  and  the  multiplication  of  correct 
nourishment  and  support  In  the  6th  and  7tii  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Latin  das- 
centuries  the  schools  were  of  8  classes,  the  paro-  dos;  and  he  bestowed  fortune  and  honors  on 
cbial,  the  cathedral  or  episcopal,  and  the  dois-  those  monasteries  and  monks  that  excelled  in 
tral  or  conventual.  The  first  were  in  the  house  the  art  of  producing  correct  and  beautiful  copies, 
and  under  the  care  of  a  priest,  were  dedgned  Tfte  study  of  Greek  was  partially  revived,  and 
mainly  to  produce  readers  in  the  church,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  endowment  of 
the  instruction  in  them  rarely  extended  beyond  the  school  at  Osnabrtlck  that  there  should  al- 
the  constant  repetition  of  passages  of  Scripture;  ways  be  clerks  there  skilled  in  that  language, 
the  second  were  of  a  higher  grade,  and  usually  The  emperor  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  the 
under  the  direction  of  a  bishop,  were  dedgned  culture  of  the  German  language,  causing  a  col- 
for  the  education  of  priests,  though  young  noble-  lection  of  the  German  popular  songs  to  be  mode ; 
men  were  also  received  as  pupils,  and  the  can-  yet  his  design  was  not  seconded  by  the  dergy, 
tides  and  formulas  in  use  in  religious  worship  who  esteemed  German  a  barbarous  tongue  and 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  study ;  the  third  re-  relic  of  paganism  which  ought  to  be  extirpated 
ceived  children  who  were  devoted  either  to  a  rather  than  cultivated.  Less  than  a  century 
religious  or  secular  life,  and  taught  them  to  after  Charlemagne,  Eong  Alfred  revived  letters 
read,  to  copy  manuscripts,  and  to  understand  and  schools  in  England,  which  had  been  almost 
Latin.  The  doistral  schools  were  very  numer-  extinguished  by  the  Danish  invasions,  rich  li- 
ons and  for  both  isexes,  most  of  those  for  femdes  braries  having  disappeared  in  the  pillage  of 
being  under  tho  discipline  of  St  Benedict  In  churches  and  convents.  At  his  acceadon  Wee- 
the  convent  <tf  Axles  nearly  200  nuns  were  oc-  sex  could  not  boast  a  single  person  able  to 
onpied  ia  oqpyii^  rdi^ona  books,  or  sometimes  translate  a  Latin  book.   He  invited  to  his  court 
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the  most  celebrated  scholars,  among  whom  were    ing  how  little  knowledge  the  trofabadoor  poooi 
Plogmnnd,  Werfrith,  Ethelstan,  Werwnlf^  Assor    presuppose ;  there  is  scarcelj  an  alloaion  to  hb- 
ofSt.David*8,GrimbaldofSt.Omer,JohnScotus    tory  or  mythology;  and  no  references  to  ibr- 
Erigona,  and  John  of  Old  Saxony,  who  left  the    eign  manners,  or  reminiscences  of  the  acienoei 
monastery  of  Corbie  for  that  of  Ethelingey ;  ho    which  had  been  tansht  in  schools,  aie  minded 
made  translations  with  his  own  hand  into  Anglo-    with  the  ample  effndons  of  sentiment,    xhe 
Saxon  from  Bede,  Boethius,  and  Orosios ;  estab-    fantastic  solemnities  styled  courts  of  lore  ind 
listed  schools  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom ;    floral  games,  the  serious  discusoion  of  ridicukni 
and  ordained  that  the  children  of  every  free    questions  of  metaphysical  gallantly,  the  elabo- 
man  whose  circumstances  would  allow  it  should    ratoly  frivolous  directions  concerning  the  mm- 
acquiro  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and    nors  of  either  sex,  are  illustrations  of  a  sociely 
tliat  those  designed  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical    without  intellectual  development,  bat  hi^h^ 
offices  should  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  Ian-    and  peculiarly  disciplined  in  respect  of  the  seo- 
guage.    Yet  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  learning    timeuts.    From  the  12th  and  18th  centiiru% 
were  as  unfruitful  after  his  death  as  those  of    the  era  of  the  sdioolmen,  date  2S  universities 
Charlemagne  had  been  in  Francp,  and  were    including  those  of  Paris^  Montpellier,  Oxfod^ 
succeeded  by  the  mental  torpor  of  the  10th    Cambridge,  Bologna,  Salerno,  Padna,  BoDMy 
century,  in  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  no    Sakmianca,  and  Lisbon.    That  of  Bolojpia  wm 
heresies  appeared.    Yet  Germany  at  that  time    especially  famous  for  its  revival  of  the  civfllaw, 
possessed  many  learned  and  virtuous  church-    and  drew  lawyers  and  students  in  large  nnm- 
men.    In  tlie  school  of  Paderbom  not  only  the    hers  to  Lombardy  from  remote  parte  of  Eorcoe^ 
7  liberal  arts  were  taught,  but  also  Homer  and    Paris  was  unriviuled  in  the  department  oi  th^ 
Virgil  were  read,  and  the  arts  of  painting  and    ology,  and  Montpellier  in  that  of  medidiM. 
versifying  practised;  and  in  that  of  Fulda,  the    Boscellin  and  William  of  Champeauz  werelhe 
pupils  of  Ilrabanns  Maurus,  himself  the  most    first  scholastic  teachers  who  enjoyed  brilliant 
accomplished  pupil  of  Alcuin,  gave  instruction    success ;  and  Abelard,  the  disciple  of  them 
with  zeal  and  care  to  noble  youth.    But  as    both,  attracted  students  by  thousands  to  his 
learning  was  chiefly  contmned  in  a  dead  Ian-    lectures  in  Paris,  fascinated  the  intellect  of 
guoge  in  all  tlie  countries  of  Europe,  it  hardly    Christendom  by  a  dialectic  method,  and  awak- 
reached  tlie  mass  of  the  people ;  the  art  of  writ-    encd  mankind  to  a  sympathy  with  inteUectosl 
ing  was  so  rare  among  laymen  that  it  was  called    excellence.     Though   ho  was   involved   in  a 
the  clerical  art ;  paper  was  excessively  dear,  and    controversy  with  bunt  Bernard,  and  thougji 
ink  was  so  scarce  even  two  centuries  later  that    some  of  his  opinions  were  condemned  by  an 
Petrarch  only  after  great  difficulty  succeeded  in    ecclesiastical    council,   and   he  was  therefore 
finding  some  in  Liege. — ^The  rise  of  the  scholas-    ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  cloister,  yet  lus 
tic  philosophy  and  of  the  troubadour  poetry,  the    scholars  followed  him  te  his  hermitage  in  the 
institution  of  universities,  and  the  return  te  a    wilderness,  and  enlarged  his  littie  oratory  to  a 
profound  study  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  classics,    cosmopolitan  and  studious  monastery  called  the 
were  the  literary  steps  during  and  after  the  lltii    Paraclete.    One  of  his  pupils  was  Peter  Lens* 
century  which  preceded  the  revival  of  learning    bard,  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  Sentences,** 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    Intercourse    which  obteined  the  highest  authority.    The  in- 
with  the  flourishing  Arabian  academies  of  Spain    gen  ions  subUeties  of  scholasticism  were  pro- 
should  also  be  mentioned,  since  many  scholars,    moted  by  the  schools  of  the  mendicant  oroen^ 
following  the  example  of  Gerbert,  studied  in    and  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  method, 
them,  and  imported  the  sciences  thence  into    the  champions  of  distinct  systems,  were  the 
France  and  England.    It  was  tiirough  the  Ara-    Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Franciscan 
bic  mind  that  western  philosophers  first  became    Duns  Scotus.  The  most  determined  opponents  of 
acquainted  with  the  complete  works  of  Aristo-    the  scholastics  were  the  mystics,  the  promotezi 
tie,  and  learned  to  prefer  his  dialectics  to  those    of  piety  rather  than  learning,  the  prindpal  rep- 
of  Augustine ;  and  some  suppose  that  the  lit-    resentetives  of  whom  were  St.  Bernard  of 
erary  culture  of  Provence  proceeded  from  con-    Clairvaux,  Thomas  d  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  in 
tect  with  Arabic  poets  beyond  the  Pyr^n^es.    his  later  years  Gerson.  The  university  students^ 
Knighthood  demanded  a  moral  and  physical    notwithstending   the  enthusiasm  and  attun- 
rathcr  than  intellectual  culture.    The  sons  of    ments  of  some  of  them,  were  often  subjeote  of 
gentlemen  who  were  trained  to  this  profession    satire.    It  was  complained  that  they  freouented 
wore  brought  up  in  the  eristics  of  great  lords,    eating  and  dancing  houses,  and  strolled  through 
instructed  in  exorcises  of  strength  and  activity    the  streets  by  night  shouting  and  unging;  that 
and  in  the  management  of  arms,  accustomed  to    they  went  from  university  to  university,  not  to 
obedience  and  a  courteous  demeanor  to  their    increase  their  knowledge,  but  to  be  able  to  boast 
lord  and  lady,  and  trained  to  enthusiastic  and    that  they  had  studied  at  Paris,  Bologna,  or 
romantic  views  of  valor,  honor,  love,  and  mu-    Pavia ;   and  that  they  surrounded  themselves 
nificcnce.    Many  of  the  noblest  knights  could    with  largo  libraries  and  paraded  doctors'  caps 
noitJior  road  nor  write.    The  Provencal  litera-    in  order  to  win  admiration  for  learning  which 
ture  and  society,  founded  on  the  principles  and    thoy  did  not  possess.    The  minor  sehods  were 
customs  of  chivalry,  were  a  remarkable  exam-    said  often  to  be  badly  conducted;  the  master 
pie  of  culture  without  learning.    It  is  surpris-    was  not  sufiBcientiy  under  tne  soxreiUaDce  c# 
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the  bishop,  and  might  be  one  of  the  nnmeroxis  Grcrmanj,  Yalla  in  Italy,  and  above  aU  Ramus 
secular  ecclesiastics,  seholastiei,  seholares  vagan-  in  France,  wrote  against  scholasticism.  It  was 
tei,  haechanteSy  or  goliardi^  who  traversed  £a-  assailed  by  the  reformers  and  defended  by  the 
rope  as  adventnrers,  becoming  curates,  teachers,  Jesuits,  and  is  still  in  honor  in  some  of  the  Span- 
or  sorcerers,  according  to  occasion,  foretelling  ish  universities.  Purbach,  Kegiomontanus,  and 
eclipses,  selling  calend^  and  false  relics,  and  de-  Nicholas  Oasanus  were  the  first  to  promote  the 
frauding  tlie  people  in  manifold  ways.  It  was  study  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Nicholas  de 
not  uncommon  for  children  to  imitate  the  older  Clemengis  and  Gregorius  Tifernas  revived  the 
students,  passing  firom  school  to  school  in  groups,  classical  taste  in  France,  Vitelli  and  Ooilet  in 
begging,  stealing,  and  singing  before  houses.  England,  Lcbrixa  in  Spain,  and  Reuchlin  in  (}er- 
Tet  the  rod  played  a  prominent  part  in  schools,  many.  The  pious  "  Brethren  of  the  Common 
and  a  vignette  found  in  most  of  the  mediroval  Life,"  whose  first  school  was  founded  by  Grerard 
classical  books  represents  a  master  holding  it  in  de  Groot  at  De  venter  in  1840,  also  exerted  a 
hand.  A  festival  of  the  rod  was  one  of  the  wide  iafluence.  Their  schools  were  extended 
holidays,  when  the  boys  and  girls  went  together  throughout  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  were 
to^e  nearest  forestforabundle  of  birchen  twigs,  distingaished  alike  for  piety  and  solid  acouire- 
and  returned  singing  a  chant  relative  to  the  use  monts,  and  attracted  students  even  from  Italy, 
which  the  master  would  make  of  them.  Dur-  From  them  proceeded  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  and 
ing  the  period  preceding  the  revival  of  learning  many  who  wore  afterward  celebrated  as  re- 
female  education  declined.  Only  a  few  schools  formers.  In  1483  a  severe  and  almost  barbarous 
were  maintained  in  the  large  cities  for  the  in-  discipline  was  ordained  in  the  college  of  Mon- 
struction  of  girls  in  reading,  and  the  inmates  taigu,  combining  labor,  fasting,  and  pitiless  pun- 
of  convents  were  taught  hardly  more  than  to  ishments.  Yet  among  the  students  who  in  a 
repeat  their  pravers  and  to  practise  embroidery  few  years  proceeded  from  this  school  were 
and  other  needlework.  A  writer  of  the  13th  Erasmus,  Loyola,  and  Calvin.  Erasmus,  with 
century  defines  the  proper  education  of  woman  polished  jests  admirable  for  their  esprit  and 
as  "  knowing  how  to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man,  learning,  seemed  to  revive  the  ancient  Attic  wit, 
to  knit,  and  to  sow."  From  the  time  when  the  and  exerted  a  refreshing  influence  on  letters, 
ill-fated  Ileloise  taught  the  sciences  and  the  The  golden  age  of  the  literature  of  Belgium 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  to  her  nuns,  till  the  was  that  of  Albert  and  Isabella  in  the  first  quar- 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  western  Europe  ter  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  triumph 
famishes  no  female  name  renowned  for  learning  of  the  renaissance  was  completed.  The  univer- 
except  that  of  Christina  of  Pisa. — ^When  the  sity  of  Lou  vain  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  intel- 
Byzantine  empire  approached  its  fall,  the  Greek  lectual  culture,  and  the  alma  mater  of  many 
scholars  who  had  there  preserved  some  acquaint-  celebrities.  Its  European  reputation  increased 
ance  with  ancient  learning  took  refuge  in  Italy,  till  in  1570  it  had  8,000  students. — ^Education 
where  the  love  of  letters  had  been  already  and  the  doctrines  concerning  it  played  an  im- 
awakened  by  the  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  portant  part  in  the  movements  of  the  Protestant 
Boccaccio,  and  where  industrious  scholars  under  reformers,  and  also  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  patronage  of  princes  were  devoting  their  the  papacy  under  the  Jesuits.  The  revival  of 
lives  to  the  recovery  of  manuscripts  and  the  intellectual  culture  among  the  people  was  asso- 
revivol  of  philology.  Among  those  who  at  ciated  in  the  mind  of  Luther  with  religious 
this  period  of  the  renaissance  specially  distin-  reform,  and  in  1528  with  the  aid  of  Melanch- 
guished  themselves  as  teachers,  the  most  emi-  thon  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  studies  which  was 
sent  was  Yictorino  Kambaldoni  (bom  in  1378),  followed  in  the  Protestant  common  schools  of 
who  conducted  schools  successively  at  Padua,  Germany  till  the  close  of  the  century.  The  first 
Venice,  und  Mantua,  attracting  pupils  from  class  learned  to  read,  to  repeat  from  memory  a 
France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  but  admitting  few  distichs,  to  write,  and  to  sing,  and  began  the 
only  those  of  distinguished  talents.  He  wrote  study  of  Latin.  The  second  class  studied  Latin, 
nothing,  but  his  sagacity  and  success  in  forming  grammar,  and  music  for  an  hour  doily,  read  and 
the  character  of  students  and  in  producing  a  interpreted  the  fables  of  iEsop,  the  pcedologia  of 
harmonious  and  complete  development  made  Mosellauus,  and  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 
his  name  famous  for  centuries  a3  an  instructor,  committed  to  memory  parts  of  Terence  and 
The  right  study  of  the  classics  he  believed  to  be  Plautus,  and  some  of  the  psalms  and  other  por- 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  ednca-  tions  of  Scripture.  A  Latin  and  a  German 
tion.  Among  Italian  writers  on  education  in  sentence  were  repeated  to  the  students  on  their 
the  15th  century  were  Vergeri,  Poggio  Brae-  departure  at  night,  which  they  were  to  know 
ciolini,  Yegi,  and  jEncas  Sylvius,  afterward  by  heart  on  the  following  day.  The  third  class 
Pope  Pius  II.  From  Italy  the  more  profound  advanced  to  the  Latin  poets,  and  to  exercises 
study  of  classical  authors  passed  to  the  other  in  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  were  required  to 
countries  of  Europe,  and  a  contest  was  long  spe^  in  Latin,  and  to  write  an  exercise  in  that 
maintained  between  the  scholastic  and  the  anti-  language  weekly.  Luther  also  assailed  the  Aris- 
scholastic  studies ;  between  the  Aristotelians,  totelianism  and  scholastic  methods  which  pre- 
who  included  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics,  and  vailed  in  the  universities,  and  recommended  the 
the  Platonists,  to  whom  were  attached  most  of  establishment  of  libraries  in  every  town.  £da- 
the  cultivators  of  polite  literature.   Agricola  in  cation  was  in  like  manner  enoouraged  by  Zwin- 
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gli  and  Calvin,  the  latter  of  whom  caased  the  many.  Opposed  in  France  by  the  Sorbonne^  the 
erection  of  a  splendid  edifice  for-tlie  gymnasiam  nniversity,  and  the  parliamenta;  they  did  not  €•- 
of  Geneva,  to  which  8  distinguished  professors  tablish  their  first  school  in  Paris  till  1605,  bat  in 
of  Ilebrew,  Grecl^  philosophy,  and  tlieology  1750  they  had  won  from  the  ancient  Benedictmei 
were  invited.  Ahont  this  time  the  gymnasium  their  pedagogic  laurels,  and  possessed  in  Fnan 
of  Strasbourg  under  Johann  Sturm  became  the  669  schools,  which  were  attended  by  the  cliU- 
most  flourishing  of  the  age,  and  in  1578  it  had  dren  of  the  princes  and  nobles.  Tet  the  edo- 
more  than  1,000  students,  300  of  whom  were  cation  of  females  was  much  less  cored  lor  bj 
of  noble  or  princely  birth.  Its  best  influence  them  than  by  their  opponents  the  Janseniata. 
was  in  improving  the  taste,  for  Sturm  taught  The  girls  belonging  to  the  upper  daaaes  eon- 
the  classical  languages  for  their  own  merits,  and  nectcd  with  the  society  were  educated  religioai- 
not  OS  auxiliaries  to  theology.  Ho  therefore  ly  rather  than  learnedly  in  the  nomeronshooNi 
banislied  from  the  school  all  writings  in  barba-  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Ursula,  or  by  the  nana  of  8L 
rous  I^tin,  and  urged  children  from  the  age  of  Angelica  or  St.  Elizabeth. — ^Between  the  lattiv 
7  years  to  speak  with  each  other  and  their  pro-  part  of  the  17th  and  the  dose  of  the  18th  oea- 
fessors  in  choice  Ciceronian  phrases.  He  made  tury,  4  distinct  theories  and  methods  of  the  p^- 
them  commit  to  memory  select  passages  from  dogogic  art  arose,  which  are  nsually  named  the 
the  classics  as  they  were  translated  to  tiiem,  be-  pietistio  school,  the  hnmanistio  school,  the  pbi- 
forethe  details  of  grammar  had  been  mastered.  lanthropic  school,  and  the  edectiosohooL  Jan- 
Sturm  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Roger  senius  in  France,  the  Wesleys  in  England,  and 
Ascham  of  England,  one  of  the  most  learned  especially  Spener  and  Francke  in  Gemk^y, 
men  of  the  Rge^  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  were  the  first  representatives  of  the  pletiatietfln- 
the  **  Schoolmaster."  The  school  of  Trotzcn-  dency.  The  vmtings  of  F^^on,  the  author  of 
dorf,  at  Goldberg,  was  distinguished  for  the  or-  '^Telemadius"  and  of  a  treatise  on  the  edncatioa 
ganization  of  its  discipline,  the  forms  of  which  of  girls,  which  still  remains  a  standard  work  in 
were  borrowed  from  the  old  Roman  republic  France,  exerted  perhaps  a  similar  infinenoeL 
lie  was  the  perpetual  dictator,  and  beneath  him  Spener  was  the  teacher  of  Francke,  who  estab- 
were  a  censor,  2  consuls,  and  a  senate  of  the  12  lished  a  school  at  Halle  for  children  of  both 
most  advanced  pupils.  Every  grave  question  sexes,  and  another  for  teachers,  on  the  prince 
was  discussed  before  this  senate,  and  was  de-  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  snonld  do 
cided  by  it.  The  ancient  crowns  were  revived  made  more  prominent  than  intellectual  aoqnira- 
for  prizes,  the  best  orator  being  rewarded  in  the  ments,  that  the  end  of  education  should  be  a  fiv- 
manner  of  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games.  Bu-  ing  knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  pure  Ohristiuiity. 
genhagen  at  Hamburg,  Spalatin  at  Altenburg,  It  was  succeeded  by  similarschools  in  many  other 
Neandor  at  Nordhausen,  and  Heyden  at  Nu-  cities,  and  one  of  its  early  n-adnatee  was  Coont 
remberg,  were  also  among  the  most  successful  Zinzendorf.  In  Greek  the  New  Testament  was 
Protestant  teachers  of  this  period. — ^The  Prot-  the  only  text  book.  Hebrew  was  one  of  the  Sfcn- 
estants  having  awakened  a  zeal  for  learning,  dies  of  the  regular  conrse,  and  a  change  of  heart 
the  Jesuits  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  was  declared  essential  to  successful  scholanU^ 
zeal  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  Among  the  collaborators  of  Francke  were  Rnn- 
combat  the  refommtion  with  its  own  weapon,  bach,  Freyer,  Hoflmann,  Bllsching,  and  Stein- 
They  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  degree  metz.  The  humanistic  school  maintained  ib» 
all  departments  of  science,  and  employed  the  principle  that  the  ancient  languages  and  liten- 
authority  of  learning  in  favor  of  the  pontifical  ture,especialIytho  Greek  and  Latin  (which  were 
power.  The  principle  of  their  method  waste  termed  the  humanities),  should  be  the  fonndation 
train  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  reo-  of  education,  and  should  be  exdnsively  stuped 
soniii^  faculty,  but  to  check  all  discursive  men-  till  the  pupil  went  to  the  university.  Among  the 
tal  habits.  Latin  and  logic  furnished  most  of  more  eminent  humanists  were  Cellarius,  Gesnsr, 
tlie  exercises  by  which  the  sentiments  and  tenets  Ernesti,  Morns,  Reiske,  Hermann,  Schaefer, 
of  Catholicism  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  Schneider,  Ileyne,  Wolf,  Yoss,  Crenzcr,  Bockh, 
youth.  Of  the  classical  Latin  authors  only  and  Jacobs,  many  of  whom  prepared  admi- 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  used,  the  other  Latin  rablo  editions  of  the  daasics  and  works  on  das- 
text  books  being  media)val  writers.  Greek  was  sical  orchieology ;  and  their  principles  have 
tauglit  only  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom  and  been  most  nearly  followed  in  the  schools  of 
other  Christian  fathers.  Philosophy  formed  a  Saxony  and  the  Netherlands,  in  the  seminaiy 
part  of  the  higher  course,  and  was  taught  from  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic,  and  in  the  gym- 
Aristotle  as  interpreted  by  Aquinas.  The  polish-  nosium  of  Strasbourg.  New  ideas  upon  edu- 
cd  niid  ]»leasing  exterior  of  masters  and  students,  cation  were  developed  by  Comenius,  Locke,  and 
the  kindness  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  young  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Some  of  the  cdnea- 
I)ors<)ns,  the  tender  care  bestowed  upon  sick  tionol  works  of  Comenius  were  translated  into 
pupils,  the  pompous  occasional  celebrations,  and  several  languages,  and  his  Orlu  Piettu  long 
the  theatrical  performances  which  wore  often  remained  a  popular  household  book,  and  the 
inndo  a  school  exercise,  all  contributed  to  the  model  of  picture  books.  His  aim  was  to  make 
extraordinary  success  of  the  Jesuits  as  teachers,  education  more  simple  and  conformable  to  na- 
Froiii  Cologne,  Injjcoktadts  and  Vienna,  they  turo,  to  have  more  reganl  for  diversities  of  cha- 
sproad  between  1550  and  15G0  throughout  Ger-  racter,  to  teach  nothing  which  ooold  not  be 
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tmderstood  bj  the  pupil,  and  to  render  the  pro-  hitherto  neglected^  Soch  was  the  origin  of  the 
0888  of  learning  easy  and  agreeable.  Locke  efforts  for  the  instmction  of  deaf  mutes  bj 
applied  to  education  the  principles  of  the  Baco-  Hdnicke.  Braidwood,  the  abb6  de  r£p6e,  and 
man  philoeophy  by  which  a  scientific  realism  Sicard;  tiie  instruction  of  the  blind  b^  Valentin 
was  substituted  for  the  old  logical  verbalism,  Hatiy,  Klein,  and  LennS;  the  institution  of 
Slid  things  raUier  than  books  made  the  sources  Sunday  schools  by  Robert  Baikes,  Qberlin, 
of  knowledge,  and  VLTged  the  union  of  a  due  re-  and  others ;  the  oi^anization  of  reformatories 
gard  to  [positive  and  practical  science  with  the  by  Odisculchi  and  Fata  Giovanni  in  Rome,  and 
culture  of  the  intellect  through  the  medium  of  by  the  philanthropic  society  in  London ;  and 
language.  The  ^mile  of  Rousseau  contains  a  many  of  the  special  schools  of  commerce,  agri- 
qrstem  of  education  founded  on  the  ideas  but  culture,  mines,  the  arts  of  design,  and  other  de- 
DOt  the  experience  of  its  author,  and  presents  partments. — In  Germany  since  the  latter  part 
an  ideal  and  joyous  view  of  domestic  culture  of  the  last  century  the  principles  of  education 
meet  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  circumstances  have  been  actively  discussed,  the  most  prominent 
of  his  own  life.  The  early  education  of  the  writers  on  the  sublect  being  Sdzer,  Miller, 
ohild  is,  according  to  him,  of  the  greatest  im-  Weisse,  Ehlers,  BOsch,  Feder,  R#owitz,  Gurlitt, 
portance.  and  the  diarge  of  it  can  properly  belong  Funk,  Roetger,  Heusinger,  Niemeyer,  Schwartz, 
only  to  tne  mother  and  the  father.  In  the  long  and  Benoke.  But  the  man  who  for  the  last  hun> 
procession  of  Uiings  to  be  learned,  nothing  ap-  dred  years  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 
pears  till  the  student  is  prepared  to  grasp  it  education  is  the  Swiss  Pestalozzi.  Accordiug 
without  difficulty,  and  the  attainments  in  know-  to  the  principles  developed  by  him  in  various 
ledge  come  almost  unconsciously  by  a  series  of  writings,  education  must  begin  early,  under  the 
easy  steps.  The  child,  too,  should  be  educated  discipline  of  home  and  the  mrection  of  parental 
not  for  a  trade  or  profession,  but  for  the  com-  wisdom  and  power.  It  must  proceed  accord- 
mon  and  absolute  state  of  man ;  should  not  ing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  alowlv  and  uninter- 
therefore  subject  himself  to  any  thraldom  of  ruptedly,  the  teacher  exciting  uie  child  to  ac- 
habit,  but  be  independent  of  every  thing  about  tivity  and  rendering  him  but  a  limited  amount 
liim,  and  master  of  himself.  Shielded  from  the  of  assistance.  Individuality  must  be  held  sa- 
oorruptions  of  society  and  the  trammels  of  con-  cred,  and  carefully  studied  and  encouraged, 
ventionalism,  and  left  open  to  the  influences  of  Verbal  teaching  is  futile  unless  it  be  implanted 
nature  and  of  conscience^  the  character  sliould  on  previous  mental  experiences  and  verified  by 
perfect  itself  intellectually,  socially,  and  morally,  the  senses.  A  development  by  merel v  mental 
Parents  were  allured  to  study  a  system  which  operations,  which  the  Socratio  method  favors, 
seemed  to  remove  all  trouble,  labor,  and  care  is  vain  and  harmful,  for  the  child  can  only  ut- 
from  the  concerns  of  life.  Education  was  to  ter  a  judgment  concerning  an  object  when  he 
l)ecome  an  amusement,  and  man  a  reasonable  has  examined  it  experimentolly,  and  learned  pre- 
creature,  without  annoyance,  without  perverted  ciscly  to  distinguish  its  qualities  and  attributes 
inelinations,  without  even  a  futile  effort.  To  by  words.  Form,  number,  and  language  are 
realize  the  theories  of  Rousseau  was  the  task  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  principles  by 
Basedow,  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  great  which  the  mind  must  be  £veloped ;  and  a  thor- 
changes  in  the  nature  of  education  in  Germany,  ough  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  various 
He  announced  an  immense  institution  to  be  departments  of  learning  constitutes  an  educa- 
founded  at  Dessau,  and  to  be  called  the  Philan-  tion.  Therefore  mental  arithmetic,  geometry, 
ihropinum^  in  which  the  ohild  was  to  remain  and  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling  objects 
tiU  he  was  a  man  and  a  dtizen.  The  Elemen-  of  beauty,  are  as  important  exercises  as  the 
tort^^^  in  which  he  exhibited  his  plan,  received  study  of  languages.  The  school  ^ould  be  a 
subscriptions  from  princes,  magistrates,  minis-  place  of  liveliness  and  activity,  and  the  scholar 
ters  of  state,  and  the  most  distinguished  learned  should  have  opportunity  to  exercise  and  reveal 
men  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  all  entertain-  his  power.  The  system  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 
ing  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  the  new  hu-  adopted  in  the  Prussian  schools  with  slight  mod- 
man  culture,  in  which  nature  was  to  take  the  iflcations,  and  has  exerted  a  greater  influence 
place  of  discipline.  An  ideal  was  conceived  in  than  any  other  on  teachers  in  England,  Ameri- 
striking  contrast  with  the  reigning  severity  of  ca,  and  the  north  at  Europe.  His  system  was 
masters,  primness  of  pupils,  perruques  and  modified  by  Fellenberg  in  his  institution  at 
Bwords  of  little  boys,  and  hgop  petticoats  of  Hofwyl,  by  Jacotot  in  the  university  of  Lou- 
little  girls.  The  Philanthropinum  was  estab-  vain,  and  by  Felbiger,  bishop  of  Sagan,  in  the 
lished  in  1774,  under  the  care  of  Basedow  schools  which  he  organized.  There  were  com* 
and  Wulke,  but  declined  after  a  momentary  bined  at  Hofwyl  an  agricultural  institute,  theo- 
splendor.  It  was  continued  with  better  sue-  retical  and  practical,  a -rural  school  for  the  poor, 
cess  by  Simon  and  Schweighauser,  and  sim-  a  superior  school  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  an 
ilar  institutions  were  founded  at  various  places  intermediate  school  for  those  of  the  middle 
in  Germany,  only  one  of  which,  at  Schnepfen-  classes,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 
thai  in  Gotha,  still  continues.  Under  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  the  canton.  The  system  of 
of  eclectics  are  classed  those  who  were  the  dis-  Fellenberg  varied  from  that  of  Pestalozzi  only 
ciples  of  no  exclusive  school,  but  from  truly  by  communicating  more  practical  and  positive 
philanthropio  motives  sought  to  instruct  classes  Imowledge.    The  meUiod  of  Jaootot,  which  has 
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been  generallj  adopted  in  Belgiam,  gives  greater  it7.  Permission  la  however  given  to  any  teadier 
exercise  to  the  faculty  of  memory;  he  required  under  certiun  conditions  to  open  a  private 
his  pupils  to  recite  by  heart  aU  their  lessons,  school ;  and  denominational  schools  maj  be  re- 
whether  in  the  languages  or  the  sciences.  The  gistered  on  the  government  list  of  educational 
method  of  Sagan,  so  named  from  the  see  of  its  institutions.  But  in  England  no  schools  (except 
author,  is  a  combination  of  the  methods  of  those  connected  with  pauper,  naval,  nulitaij, 
Basedow  and  Pestalozzi,  was  propagated  in  Bo-  and  penal  establishments)  are  initiated  by  the 
hemia  by  command  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  civil  government,  or  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  vogue  throughout  Austria  till  1842.  It  re-  man£^;ed  by  it.  The  education  of  the  people  is 
garded  education  only  from  a  utilitarian  point  under  the  care  of  the  established  church  and 
of  view,  and  aimed  to  amuse  the  scholar  while  of  the  other  religious  organizations,  and  the  gov- 
instructing  him,  and  to  make  the  lessons  as  ernment  comes  to  their  aid  b^  bestowing  grants 
clear  as  possible,  passing  to  the  unknown  from  on  certain  conditions  when  its  assistance  is  r^ 
the  known.  It  rapidly  traversed  numerous  quired.  The  system  is  entirely  different  in  the 
branches  of  study.  Joseph  Lancaster  (died  in  United  States,  where,  though  the  state  govem- 
1839),  a  membir  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Eng-  ments  take  the  initiative,  they  onlv  go  so  far  ss 
land,  was  the  founder  of  the  monitorial  system,  to  ordain  that  schools  of  a  certain  character  most 
by  which  the  most  intelligent  pupils  in  a  school  exist  among  a  given  population.  All  the  qnes- 
were  required  to  teach  their  fellows  what  they  tions  concerning  the  buildings,  teachers,  and 
had  learned  in  advance  of  them.  This  plan  methods  of  instruction  are  determined  by  the 
doubtless  developed  the  intellect  of  the  monitor,  people  in  their  capacity  of  free  citiaenSb  The 
and  was  at  one  time  adopted  in  many  schools  in  government  proviaes  for  education,  but  makes 
large  towns  in  England  and  America,  but  has  tiie  people  its  agent  in  accomplishing  tiie  pro* 
been  abandoned  from  the  fact  that  the  incom-  vision.  Conseqnentiy,  there  is  much  divers^ 
plete  and  confused  knowledge  of  the  premature  in  the  educational  condition  of  different  parts  of 
teachers  often  made  their  instructions  rather  the  country,  the  school  system  being  generally 
akiu  to  error  than  to  truth. — Grermany,  with  most  most  complete  in  the  most  compactiy  settled 
of  the  other  continental  countries,  England,  and  states,  especially  those  of  New  Ensland.  The 
the  United  States  present  three  different  methods  efforts  of  Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Maan,  Danid 
of  administering  the  national  elementary  cduca-  P.  Page,  Alonzo  Potter,  Bamas  Seara,  and 
tion.  The  Prussian  educational  system  is  pure-  others,  during  the  last  20  years,  have  been  in- 
ly governmental,  emanating  solely  from  a  min-  fluentiol  in  introducing  large  and  weU-directed 
ister  of  instruction  immediately  dependent  on  measures  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  crown.  The  universities,  the  gymnasia,  and  public  education  in  America. — ^Among  the  nxMt 
the  primary  schools  are  all  under  laws  and  reg^  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  are :  Schwarz, 
ulatioDs  which  proceed  respectively  from  the  Brziehungslehre  (Leipsic,  1829) ;  Gramer,  Ot- 
crown,  from  the  provincial  government,  and  tchichte  dtr  Erziehung  und  du  UhierriehU  in 
from  the  communes.  Every  child  in  the  king-  welthistorisch^  Entwichelung  (Leipsic,  1882- 
dom  is  obliged  under  pains  and  penalties  to  at^  '38) ;  Yon  Ranraer,  OeschiehU  der  PSdogoaik 
tend  school  at  least  from  the  age  of  7  to  that  of  Beit  dem  WiederavfhlHthen  elamBcher  Studun 
14,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Prussian  people  (Stuttgart,  1843-^52) ;  Fritz,  Hkqttiiie  d*un  9g9' 
are  efficientiy  educated  throughout  the  entire  time  eomplet  d^ifutruetianet^reducaHon  (StnB-- 
commuDity,  and  that  the  universities  send  forth  bourg,  1841-'43) ;  Th6ry,  ffiatoirede  Veduoatum 
a  large  body  of  highly  educated  men.  Yet  with  en  France  ^Paris,  1858) ;  edocational  reports 
their  vast  and  powerful  machinery  for  popular  of  the  Canoaian  school  system,  and  of  the  sii- 
instruction,  the  Prussians  liavo  not  taken  a  lead-  pcrmtendents  and  boards  of  education  of  the 
ing  part  in  civilization,  and  the  reason  is  stated  different  states  of  the  American  Union :  Henry 
by  Horace  Mann  to  be,  that  when  the  children  Barnard,  *'  National  Education  in  Enitmr 
once  leave  school  they  have  few  opportunities  (Hartford,  1854),  "Journal  of  Edocation"  (g 
of  applying  the  knowledge  or  exercising  the  fac-  vols.,  Hartford,  1856-^59),  also  educational 
nltics  which  have  been  acquired  and  devel-  tracts,  and  reports  on  the  public  sohoola  of  Con- 
opcd  there.  The  national  education  of  all  the  necticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  Horace  Mann, 
German  states  cla<4cly  resembles  that  of  Prus-sio.  "  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachuaetta  Board 
The  universities,  colleges,  and  primary  schools  ofEducation"  (Boston,  1837-^48), and  "Lectures 
of  France  (the  latter  of  which  were  organized  in  on  Education^'  (Boston,  1855). — ^The  educational 
1833  under  the  administration  of  Guizot,  from  systems  and  statistics  of  different  atatea  and 
reports  on  the  German  system  of  popular  edu-  countries  are  given  under  their  respective  titles. 
cation  made  by  Cousin),  are  in  like  manner  cs-  See  also  College,  Common  Schools^  Nobmal 
tablished  and  directed  by  governmental  author-  Schools,  Sohools,  Umvebsht. 
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I. 
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^f«L  »PiL  R^OK. 


HBTOBY  €H?  FSA5CK 

f20S  IHZ  £A2IIZSnr  RDOD  ID  TEZ 

ToBfl^iSei  i^- €L  H.  30IB;  F.  G.  S. 


HISTOBT  OP  6EBMA3i7, 


Bf  FEEZaaCK  KOHULAESCK. 


HISTORY  OP  EN^J^SD, 

FBOaf  THE  RACE  OF  UBBCSF  TO  IHB  fSJUX  C 

Bf  I0BD  MATKHL 
t  kf^  T«li.  tY«.  FF,  fia  m;  vdl  poitoi  ^ 
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Bf  THCOfAS D^Eir,  Lus PnuOT  orn 
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